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A Con  for.  the  Weather-wise,  36. 

A fine  thought,  53. 

A good  sort  of  man,  as  defined  by  Foote,  122. 

A military  anecdote,  245. 

A once  fashionable  walk,  87. 

A prolific  author,  87. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon,  (a  tale),  268, 
282. 

A seasonable  thought,  127. 

A small  chance,  36. 

A tale  of  the  year  1685,  3S0. 

Abernetliy,  anecdote  of,  207. 
Acquaintanceship,  132. 

Action  and  reaction,  47. 

Actress,  the,  (a  tale),  42. 

Admiration  and  contempt,  255. 

Adventure  near  Granville,  (a  tale),  187. 
Advice  to  young  folks,  319. 

Affection  of  insects  for  their  young,  343. 
Age,  239. 

Air,  31. 

All  is  vanity,  84. 

Amende  honourable,  136. 

American  8c  English  women  contrasted,  21 8. 
An  Irishism,  207. 

An  unfortunate  pleader,  232. 

Analogy  between  sounds  and  colours,  30. 
Anatomy  of  drunkenness,  the,  76. 

Ancient  Magic,  118. 

Ancients,  the,  63. 

Angling,  136,  263,  276,292,  316. 

Animal  Electricity,  29. 

Antidote  for  prussic  acid,  440. 

Apology  for  Turkish  polygamy,  218. 
Application,  279. 

April  and  its  associations,  110. 

April,  flowers  and  birds  in,  96. 

April,  notes  of  the  month,  144. 

Apt  comparison,  an,  40. 

Arabian  Desert,  the,  87. 

Arched  Rock,  Freshwater  Bay,  Isle  of 
Wight,  377. 

Arrowroot,  54. 

Art  of  Swimming,  190. 

Arts,  the,  106. 

Association  of  thought,  47. 

Atmosphere,  different  states  of  the,  36. 
Atmospherical,  or  Meteoric  dust,  31. 
Atmospherical  Pressure,  117. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the,  327. 

Average  Mortality  of  all  Mankind,  190. 

Bachelor,  the  benevolent  old,  148. 

Bain’s  Electro-Magnetic  Printing  Tele- 
graph, 250. 

Bandit  of  Persia,  the,  69. 

Bartlemy  Fair  of  real  life,  the,  55. 

Beauty,  141,  303. 

Benevolence,  127. 

Best  and  pleasantest  place  for  leading  of 
all  kinds,  the,  62. 

Best  place  and  best  friend,  190. 

Better  days,  223. 

Biter  bit,  the,  or  the  Boatswain  and  the 
Commodore  12. 

Black-gangCiine,  344. 

Blight,  214. 

Blighted  Love  (a  tale),  234. 

Blue  stockings,  223. 

Books,  hints  on  the  choice  of,  31. 


Bremer  Miss,  extract  from,  127. 

Brewer,  the,  399. 

Burney  Miss,  remark  by,  127. 

Calotype  Paper,  395. 

Calumny,  22 
Candles,  38. 

Capability  Greater  than  Performance,  184. 
Carbon,  20. 

Carisbrook  Castle,  (Isle  of  Wight),  329. 
Carlini,  246. 

Carrigogunnel  Castle,  (Ireland),  40. 

Changes  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  30. 

Charles  Murray  and  G.  F.  Cooke,  (a  Ghost 
Story),  106. 

Chatterton,  Lady,  remark  by,  127. 

Chemical  Affinity,  118. 

Dangers,  191. 

Chemistry,  84. 

Chicory,  75 
Childhood,  223,  232. 

China,  87. 

Chinese  Aphorisms,  47. 

Choice  of  Death,  191. 

Chrystals  from  the  Cavern,  39,  72,  90,  103. 
Cinnamon,  54. 

Circumstantial  Evidence,  180,  238. 

Climax  and  Bathos,  351. 

Clonmacnoise,  (Ireland),  185. 

Cloves,  54. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  6. 

Coffee  Houses  of  London,  the,  293. 

how  to  make  it,  63. 

Cold,  a slight,  271. 

Coleridge,  on  Ghosts,  63. 

remark  by,  127. 

Common  Qualities,  191. 

Sense,  86. 

Conductors  of  heat,  167. 

Conjunction,  111. 

Conscience,  239. 

Consolation,  319. 

Consolations,  86. 

Contentment,  250. 

Conversation,  335. 

Copper  Balloon,  223. 

Cornet’s  Widow,  the,  (a  tale  of  the  Penin- 
sular war),  193. 

Courtier  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a,  46. 
Coxcombs,  52. 

Creosote,  278. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  184. 

Crowns  and  Sceptres,  87. 

Cultivation  of  Vocal  Music,  239. 

Cunning,  86. 

Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  221,  229, 
262,  285. 

Daguerreotype,  The,  411. 

Dame  Julia  Berners,  335. 

Dancing, fondness  for, in  English  women,  110 
Dargle,  the,  Isle  of  Wight,  313. 

Davy  Jones  and  the  Yankee  Privateer,  181. 
Day  and  Night,  74. 

Death,  132. 

of  Eminent  Persons,  303. 

of  Great  Men,  175. 

Deluge  at  Bullock  Smithy,  the,  164. 
Deserted  Chateau,  the,  (from  the  French), 
161. 
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Diamond  polishing,  111. 

Difference  between  a Poet  and  a Painter, 
the,  110. 

Difference  between  the  toil  and  pleasure  of 
. some  persons,  127. 

Difficulties,  86. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  greatness,  the,  223. 
Diffusion  of  blessings,  319. 

Disappointed  author,  a,  86. 

Dissolving  views,  378. 

Dog,  the,  319. 

Dreams,  how  to  account  for  them,  141. 

and  realities,  in  what  the  difference 

consists,  106. 

Dublin  Penitentiary,  the,  257. 

Duelling.  246. 

Duty,  399. 

of  rendering  mutual  help,  the,  191. 

Earth  Stopper,  the,  428. 

Eastern  mode  of  measuring  time,  31. 

Easy  Experiments,  39,  110. 

Economy,  191. 

■ — of  Nature,  439. 

Education,  159,  392. 

of  women,  158. 

Effects  of  grief,  159. 

Eldon,  lord  chancellor,  life  of,  333. 
Electricity,  119,  134. 

Elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, 199. 

Ellen  Evelyne,  or  Blighted  Love  (a  tale,) 
234. 

Eloquence,  159. 

Emancipation,  universal,  117. 

Emblematic  properties  of  flowers,  182. 
Employment,  on,  198. 

England,  naval  power  of,  30. 

Envy,  261. 

Epitaph,  an  affectionate  and  blessed,  239. 
Errors  of  women,  the,  46. 

Evidence,  circumstantial,  180,  238, 

Evils  of  Luxury,  the,  148. 

Experience,  392. 

Explosive  compounds,  362. 

Extremes,  the  two,  84. 

Falsehood,  335. 

Family,  a,  111. 

— likeness  brought  out  by  age,  122. 

reckoning,  395. 

Family  Conversations,  or,  Science  simpli- 
fied, and  Education  made  easy: 

Air,  74 : Atmosphere,  different  states  ot 
the,  36  : Aurora  Borealis,  327  : Blight, 
214:  Calotype  paper,  395  : Carbon,  20  : 
Chemical  Affinity,  118:  Chemistry,  84 : 
Conductors  ot  heat,  167  : Creosote,  278: 
Daguerreotype,  the,  411  :-  Day  & Night, 
74:  Dissolving  views,  378:  Electricity 
119,  134:  Elements  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  the,  199 : Explosive 
compounds,  362:  Eye,  the,  214:  Fer- 
mentation, acetous,  278  : Fermentation, 
vinous,  277  : Galvanism,  231  : Galvan- 
ism— Moulds  to  receive  metallic  depo- 
sits, 278  : Gilding  and  silvering,  279  : 
Laws  of  motion,  the,  104:  Levers,  294: 
Leyden  Jar,  the,  135  : Light,  166,  410  : 
Lucifer  matches  — instantaneous  light, 
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Family  Conversations  continued  : — 

311:  Meerschaum  pipes,  312:  Mirage, 
the,  320 : Monsoons,  the,  248:  Num- 
bers, the  properties  of,  346' : Parachutes, 
215:  Pens,  ink,  &c.,  426  : Photography, 
3!)4,  442:  Pit-coal,  136:  Planets,  the 
10:  Plant,  the  growth  of  a,  183  : Retina, 
tlie,  267 : Scull,  the  formation  of  the, 
296:  Sea,  the,  150:  Sea,  the  currents  of 
the,  247  : Shell,  the  formation  of  a,  213: 
Ship  worm,  the,  267  ; Single  vision, 
214:  Spawning  season,  the,  167:  Sun- 
dials, 345:  Thunderbolts,  135:  Tides, 
53,  266  : Trade  winds,  the,  248. 

Family  whist  playing,  12. 

Fashion,  383. 

Female  resolution,  218. 

Feminine  fastidiousness,  46. 

Fermentation,  acetous,  278. 

vinous,  277. 

Figs,  75. 

Flowers,  110;  Emblematic  properties  of, 
182  ; general  love  of,  159  ; how  to  pre- 
serve them  fresh,  31  ; in  churchyards, 
246. 

Floriculture :— No.  I.  The  Pansy,  8;  II. 
Ranunculus,  56;  III.  Hyacinth,  88; 
IV-  Tulip,  137;  V.  Polyanthus,  168; 
VI.  Geranium,  216 ; VII.  Moss-rose, 
280;  VIII.  Fuchsia,  328;  IX.  Venus’ 
Fly  trap,  367  ; X.  Valisneria  Spiralis, 

Fondness  of  every  man  for  his  own  profes- 
sion, the,  280. 

Four  Courts,  the,  Dublin,  233. 

French  women’s  dress,  207. 

Friar’s  valley,  a legend  of  St.  Helena,  317. 

Fried  mackerel  for  dinner  (a  tale,)  170. 

Friendship,  303. 

Frugality,  207. 

Fuchsia,  the,  328. 

Fluency  of  speech,  46. 

Galvanism,  231. 

Moulds  to  receive  metallic 


deposits,  278. 

Gambler’s  last  stake,  the,  (a  scene  in 
Madrid,)  218. 

Gardening,  328. 

Generosity,  in  what  it  consists,  1 17. 
Genius,  191. 

and  Vice,  110. 

George  II.,  anecdote  of,  175. 

III., , 175. 

Geranium,  the,  216. 

Ghost  Story,  a,  Charles  Murray  and  G.  P. 
Cooke,  106. 

Giant’s  Cave,  the,  (a  legend),  57. 

Gilding  and  Silvering,  279.  ' • 

Giulietta,  (a  tale),  412. 

Glendalough,  89. 

Gold,  207. 

Good  Neighbour,  the,  142. 

taste  in  gardens,  255. 

Gratitude,  261. 

Gravesend,  297. 

Grief,  effects  of,  159. 

Happiness,  351,  86. 

Hastings,  a legend  of,  14. 

Haunted  Chamber,  the,  91. 

H adache,  142. 

Hereditable  Qualities,  255. 

Herne’s  Oak,  142. 

Hints  for  health,  March,  32;  April,  96; 
May,  160;  June,  208;  July,  288;  Au- 
gust, 368. 

Flints  in  the  choice  of  a wife,  52. 


Hints  to  merchants  and  tradesmen,  7. 
Holland,  190. 

Home,  love  of,  330. 

Homely  truth,  a,  159. 

Hope,  94,  110. 

Hot  water,  medical  effects  of,  39. 

How  easy  it  is  to  forget,  383. 

London  is  supplied  with  water,  54. 

men  should  treat  women,  52. 

to  please  your  friends,  z85. 

to  write  clearly  and  forcibly,  111. 

Flowth  Castle,  (Ireland),  121. 

Hyacinth,  the,  88. 

Hydrostatics,  47. 

Hypocrisy,  175. 

Human  Life,  223. 

Iceland  Moss,  75. 

Idleness,  207. 

In  propria  persona,  94. 

Individual  vice,  335. 

Inertia  of  matter,  79. 

Infant  labour,  95. 

Influence  of  our  pursuits  upon  the  pa: 
sions,  399.  1 

Insect  happiness,  52. 

Instantaneous  light,  (lucifer  matches),  31 
Instinct  and  reason,  367. 

Inventions,  319. 

Invisible  Shell,  Captain  Warner’s,  319. 
Irish  beggar,  the,  127. 

— - — postcript,  an,  142. 

Irishman’s  plea,  an,  136. 

Iron  shroud,  the,  396. 

It  could  not  be  helped,  8. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  255. 


Jerpoint  Abbey,  24. 

Jesse,  extract  from,  136. 

Jew,  the  Wandering,  305,  321,  337,  353 
369,  385,  401,  417,  433. 

Jews,  customs  of  the,  159. 

June,  263. 

Judgement  of  books,  216. 

Kaleidoscope,  changes  of  the,  30. 
Kilkenny  Castle,  9. 

Kissing,  the  philosophy  of,  62. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance,  191. 

is  power,  4. 


La  Place,  on  the  formation  and  structur 
of  the  earth,  74. 

Lacli,  415. 

Ladies’  teeth,  46. 

Land  storm,  a,  (a  military  anecdote),  215. 
Language,  63. 

corruption  of,  22. 

Lanterns,  the  feast  of,  87. 

Laughter,  399. 

Laziness,  239. 

Leaflrom  the  life  of  a lawyer,  a,  155. 
Learned  diction,  158. 

Legends  of  England: — Hastings,  Sussex 
14;  the  Giant’s  Cave,  a tale  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Rock,  Bristol,  57. 

Letters,  how  to  prevent  the  opening  of,  360, 
Letter-writing,  175. 

Levers,  294 
Leyden  Jar,  the,  135. 

Liberty,  239. 

Life,  223. 

Light,  166,  410. 

; and  its  phenomena  23. 

Lighthouses,  cast  iron,  154’ 

Liquorice,  75. 

Literary  Longevity,  31. 

Literature,  the  pleasures  of,  62. 


Logic  made  easy,  86. 

Loudon  conveyances,  in  times  past  a 
present,  71. 

London,  how  it  is  supplied  with  water,  5, 

origin  of  the  word,  395. 

paving  of,  68. 

Lost  Son,  (a  tale  of  the  Scottish  border,  13 
Love,  46,  159,  328. 

Louis  XIV.,  anecdote  of,  159. 

Lucid  definition,  a,  136. 

Lucifer  Matches,  311. 

Magic  Miniature,  the,  or  the  weddin 
dowry,  5. 

Magnetic  telegraph,  a,  328. 

Malibran’s  generosity,  191. 

Man,  original  state  of,  94. 

portrait  of,  343. 

susceptible  of  experience,  207. 
Management  of  our  thoughts  in  writing,  2i 
Mansion  House,  the,  73. 

Many  facts  in  small  compass,  31,  47. 
March,  the  month  of,  24. 

‘ flowers  and  birds  in,  48. 

Marriage,  46. 

Mary  Ashton,  (a  tale  of  the  sea  side),  107- 
. Matthews  and  Spring,  186. 

Maude  Marsden  ; or  the  Camp  and  Corn 
of  the  Merry  Monarch  :— 1,  17,  33,  49 
65,  81,  97,  113,  129,  145. 

May,  186. 

day  among  the  sweeps,  149. 

Medical  friendship,  142. 

Meerschaum  pipes,  312. 

Melancholy,  239,  319. 

Memory,  303. 

the,  169. 

Men  and  women,  239. 

of  business,  207. 

Mental  amusements  for  the  young,  72. 

culture,  191. 

" maladies  of  the  young,  102. 

Mirage,  the,  326. 

Misapprehensions,  22. 

Miser,  a,  compared  with  Tantalus,  36. 
Misfortunes,  3,  168. 

Mistaken  cunning,  207. 

Money,  58. 

Monsoons,  the,  248 
Moon,  the,  31. 

Motion,  laws  of,  104. 

Motive  to  matrimony,  46. 

Motives,  63. 

Music,  cultivation  of  vocal,  239. 

of  nature,  31. 

Musk,  30. 

Mustard,  37. 

Mushrooms,  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
440. 

Myself,  a d.c.l.  and  a lady,  (a  tale)  298. 

Nature,  in  the  operations  of,  a view  to  the 
future,  335  ; love  of,  367  ; the  wonders 
of,  351. 

Naval  power  of  England,  30. 

Needles,  the,  Isle  of  Wight,  393. 

Nelson  Monument,  the,  Trafalgar  Square, 

New  income  tax,  a,  46. 

Niagara,  falls  of,  141. 

Nicholas  Dunks,  or  fried  mackerel  for  din- 
ner, 170. 

Night,  the  best  time  for  study,  142. 

No  such  thing  as  annihilation,  47. 

Nocturnal  apparition,  206. 

North- wind,  the,  303. 

Notices  to  correspondents  in  each  number. 
Number,  magical,  117. 


Numbers,  properties  of,  346. 

Nutmegs  and  mace,  54. 

Oak,  oldest  and  largest,  154. 

Origin  of  currants,  87. 

money,  79. 

the  term  L.L.  'Whiskey,  142. 

the  word  London,  395. 

the  woolsack,  63. 

Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  249. 

Our  coin  inscriptions,  94. 

Our  ladies’  column,  46,  127,  158. 

Pansy,  the,  8. 

Parachutes,  215. 

Parents  and  children,  303. 

Parleypapers: — No.  I,  Knowledge  is  power, 

4 ; II.  The  theory  and  practice  of  draw- 
ing, 20;  III.  The wonderous phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  37. 

Parley’s  Lions  of  London  : — The  Mansion 
House,  73;  the  Nelson  Monument  and 
Trafalgar  Square,  201. 

Parley’s  packet  of  punning  problems,  36. 
Rambles  round  London : — Graves- 
end, 297. 

Parley’s  visit  to  Ireland  : — No.  I.  Kilkenny 
Castle,  9;  II.  Jerpoint  Abbey,  24 ; III. 
Carrigogunnel  Castle,  40  ; IV.  Glenda- 
lough,  89;  V.  Howth  Castle,  121  ; VI. 
Vale  of  Avoca  and  Castle  Howard,  153  ; 
VII.  Clonmacnoise,  185;  VIII.  The 
Four  Courts,  Dublin,  223 ; IX.  The 
Dargle,  313  ; X.  Londonderry,  441. 
Parley’s  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight: — No.  I. 
Osborne  House,  249  ; II.  Ryde,  265  ; 
III.  Ventor,  281  ; IV.  Carisbrook  Cas- 
tle, 329  ; V.  Black-Gang  Chine,  345  ; 
VI.  Yarmouth,  361 ; VII.  The  Arched 
Rock,  Freshwater  Bay,  377 ; VIII. 
The  Needles,  393;  IX.  St.  Boniface 
Church,  425. 

Parley’s  visit  to  Scotland  : — No.  I.  Calton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  409. 

Paving  of  London,  68. 

Peculiarities,  86. 

of  the  present  age,  63. 

Peevishness,  175. 

Pen,  importance  of  a,  3. 

Fens,  ink,  See.,  426. 

Pepper,  38. 

Perpetual  Motion,  351. 

Phenomena  of  sound,  111. 

Philosophers,  8. 

Philosopher’s  Repartee,  a,  223. 

Philosophy  of  domestic  economy,  37 , 54,  7 5. 

kissing,  the,  62. 

the  breakfast  table: — No.  I. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  6 ; II.  Sugar,  394. 
Photography,  394,  442. 

Physician,  choice  of  a,  268. 

Physiognomy,  279. 

Pickles,  76. 

Pit-coal,  136. 

Pitt,  dying  and  dead,  142. 

Pity,  343. 

Planets,  the,  10. 

Plant,  growth  of  a,  183. 

Pleasing  by  compliment,  111. 

Pleasure,  127. 

what  is  it  ? 7 

Pleasures  of  literature,  62. 

Poetry  : — A story  of  the  heart,  32  ; Affec- 
tion’s gifts,  80 ; Autumn  leaves,  400  ; 
Ballad,  a,  96  ; Be  kind,  288  ; Birds  of 
passage,  the,  224;  Change,  384;  Co- 
quette, 48  ; Division  of  the  world,  the, 
64;  Do  not  rise  too  early,  16;  Echo,', 


Poetry  continued : — ' 

240  ; Emigrant’s  bride,  the,  400  ; Eng- 
land, 160  ; False  one,  the,  64  ; Farewell 
to  Love,  416  ; Home,  96,  192  ; Lines, 
304  ; Lines  addressed  to  a youth  on  his 
birthday,  by  bis  grandfather,  160  ; Lines 
addressed  to  the  young  gentlemen  leaving 
the  academy  at  Lennox,  Massacliusets, 
384  ; Lines  on  the  death  of  a young  lady, 
256;  Maternal  Hope,  336;  May,  19?; 
Monody  on  the  death  of  a mother,  224 ; 
Morning  Rambles,  208  ; Music,  the 
voice  of,  272  ; My  native  land,  I love 
thee  still,  288  ; O,  yes,  I do  remember 
well!  368;  Ode  to  evening,  272;  On 
beauty,  144  ; On  visiting  a scene  of 
childhood,  336;  Poet,  the,~16;  Remem- 
brance, 176  ; Rising  Sun,  the,  208  ; 
Semptress  Maid,  the,  16  ; Serenade, 
208  ; She  still  believed  ’twas  spring, 
320  ; Sigh  not  for  the  past,  48  ; Song, 
240,  416;  Spring,  320;  Stanzas,  96, 
112,  128,  304;  Sympathy,  288;  The 
Exile’s  farewell,  144  ; The  given  up, 
320 ; Harvest  moon,  448  ; The  infant’s 
death  bed,  448 ; The  last  look,  352 ; 
The  memory  of  the  dead,  352  ; The 
maid  of  Glencoe,  432  ; The  sea-shore, 
432 ; The  sister’s  grave,  256  ; The  sol- 
dier boy,  128  ; The  veteran’s  return, 
416  ; The  wanderer  come  home,  or  the 
old  apple  tree,  128  ; The  young  bride’s 
farewell,  144 ; Thomas  Campbell,  on  the 
death  of,  368  ; Three  pleasantries,  400  ; 
To  a wood-dove,  352;  To  April,  112; 
To  loye,  308  ; To  the  unforgotten,  80  ; 
What  is  that  mother?  304;  Wish,  the, 
160;  Woman’s  love,  112;  Ye  old  fa- 
miliar faces,  32. 

Poetry,  on,  87.  127,  319. 

Politeness,  103. 

Polyanthus,  the,  168. 

Population  and  generation,  16. 

Posthumous  charity,  255. 

Poverty,  175. 

Practical  instruction,  191. 

Principles  of  action,  122. 

Prism,  the,  and  the  rainbow,  110. 

Profound  reply,  a,  232. 

Progress  of  crime,  328. 

truth,  191. 

Prose  pickings  from  Parley’s  portfolio  :— 
A family,  111 ; A magical  number,  117  ; 
A once  fashionable  walk,  87  ; A pane- 
ful claim,  118;  A prolific  author,  87; 
A sharp  boy,  207  ; A valuable  & simple 
remedy,  110;  A witty  reply,  141  ; Ad- 
miration and  contempt,  255 ; Affection 
of  insects  for  their  young,  343 ; Age, 
239  ; An  apt  reply,  159 ; An  important 
question,  118;  An  old  bachelor,  141  ; 
Ancient  magic,  118  ; Anecdote  of  Aber- 
nethy,  207 ; Anecdote  of  George  I I., 
175  ; Arabian  desert,  the,  87  ; Associa- 
tion of  thought,  47  ; Atmospherical  pres- 
sure, 117  ; Average  mortality  of  all  man- 
kind, 191  ; A young  logician,  447  ; 
A varied  dinner,  447  ; Babies,  415 ; 
Bakers,  447  ; Beauty,  141,  303  ; Best 
place  and  best  friend,  191  ; Better  days, 
223  ; Blue  stockings,  223  ; Brewer,  the, 
399  ; Captain  Warner’s  invention,  447  ; 
Calumny,  22  ; Chemical  dangers,  191  ; 
Children,  223  ; China,  87  ; Chinese 
aphorisms,  47  ; Choice  of  death,  191  ; 
Coffee,  how  to  make,  63  ; Coleridge  upon 
ghosts,  63  ; Common  qualities,  191  ; 
Conjunctions,  111  ; Conscience,  239  ; 


Prose  Pickings  continued : 

Consolation,  319  ; Copper  balloon,  223  ; 
Crowns  and  sceptres,  87  ; Currants,  ori- 
gin of,  87;  Customs  of  the  Jews,  159; 
Dramatic  passage  between  a caliph  and 
a peasant,  415  ; Death  of  eminent  per- 
sons,  303;  Death  of  great  men,  175; 
Defects  and  merits  of  others,  415  ; Dia- 
mond polishing,  111  ; Difficulty  of  ob- 
taining greatness,  223  ; Diffusion  of 
blessings,  319  ; Dog,  the,  319  ; Dog,  sa- 
gacity of  the,  142;  Dreams,  how  to  ac- 
count for,  141  ; Duty,  399  ; Duty  of  ren- 
dering mutual  help,  191;  Easy  experi- 
ment, 110;  Economy,  191;  Education, 
207;  Eloquence,  159;  Epitaph,  an  af- 
fecting and  blessed,  239 ; Feast  of  lan  - 
terns, the,  87  ; French  women’s  dress, 
207;  Frugality,  207;  Generosity,  117; 
Genius,  191;  Genius  and  Vice,  110; 
German  apologue,  a,  239  ; Giving  warn- 
ing, 447  ; Gold,  207  ; Good  neighbour, 
a , ° 1 42  ; Good  taste  in  gardens,  255; 
Grief,  effects  of,  159  ; Hard  at  bottom, 
118;  Headache,  142  ; Hereditable  qual- 
ities, 255 ; Herne’s  oak,  142 ; Hints  to 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  7 ; Homely 
truth,  a,  159;  How  to  write  clearly  and 
forcibly,  111;  How  to  treat  a wife,  447  ; 
Hypocrisy,  175  ; Human  life,  223;  I al- 
waysdo,  159;  Idleness,  223;  Immensity 
of  the  world,  447;  Inertia  of  matter,  79  ; 
Influence  of  our  pursuits  upon  the  passions 
399;  International  wars,  63  ; Inventions, 
319  ; It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  255  ; 
Knowledge  and  ignorance,  191  ; Largest 
ship  on  record,  447 ; Language,  63 ; 
Language,  corruptions  of,  22  ; Laughter, 
399;  Laziness,  391 ; Letter-writing,  175; 
Liberty,  239  ; Life,  223  ; L.L.  Whiskey, 
origin  of  the  term,  142  ; Louis  XIV.  159. 
Love,  159;  Malibran’s  generosity,  191; 
Man,  portrait  of,  343 ; Maxim  of  George 
I.,  118;  Medical  friendship,  142;  Me- 
lancholy, 239,  319  ; Memory,  303;  Men 
and  women,  239  ; Men  of  business,  207  ; 
Mental  culture,  191  ; Misapprehension, 
22 ; Mistaken  cunning.  207  ; Money, 
origin  of,  79;  Motives,  63;  Music,  cul- 
tivation of  vocal,  239  ; Niagara,  falls  of, 
141  ; Night,  the  best  time  for  study,  142; 
Nobility  of  mind,  118  ; North-wind,  303  ; 
Origin  of  the  woolsack,  63  ; Occupation 
of  the  pensive  hour,  415  ; Orthography, 
447  ; Party  predilections,  447  ; Parents 
and  children,  303;  Partly  in,  118 ; Pe- 
culiarities of  the  present  age,  63  ; Pee- 
vishness, 175  ; Phenomena  of  sound,  111; 
Philosopher’s  repartee,  a,  113  ; Pitt,  dy- 
ing and  dead,  142  ; Pity,  343  ; Pleasing 
by  compliment,  111  ; Poetry,  on,  87,  319  ; 
Poetry,  what  is  it,  7 ; Posthumous  cha- 
rity, 255  ; Poverty,  175  ; Practical  In- 
struction, 191;  Prism,  the,  and  the  rain- 
bow, 110  ; Progress  of  truth,  191  ; Pro- 
fessional men,  415;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
only  a woman,  399,  Questions  for  the 
thoughtful,  47 ; Racing,  47  ; Rationale 
of  physiognomy,  the,  117  ; Ready  mo- 
ney customers,  303 ; Ready  wit,  255  ; 
Reflection,  239;  Reform,  63 ; Removal 
of  stains  from  silks,  399 ; Riding  in  a 
circle,  191;  Rogers,  remark  by,  110; 
Roman  history,  191 ; Routine  education, 
191;  Seasonable  compliment,  a,  141; 
Shortness  of  life,  141  ; Siddons,  Mrs., 
207  ; Slander  and  scandal,  47  ; Smiths, 
the,  87 ; Something  concerning  conver- 
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sation,110;  Strange  record,  415;  Strange 
way  of  curing  a vicious  horse,  207  ; 
Starvation  productive  of  beautiful  dreams, 
117  ; Strongest  man,  the,  142;  Suicides 
by  fire,  207  ; Teaching  a foreigner  to 
speak  English,  111  ; Tea-drinkers,  a hint 
to,  303,  Temper,  223;  Temple  of  Car- 
nac,  159;  Theatrical  alarm,  22;  The 
Queen’s  partner,  447  ; Thickness  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  117  ; Too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  47  ; True  liberty,  118;  Turk- 
ish preacher,  a,  175  ; Universal  Emanci- 
pation, 117;  Unlucky  days,  223;  Value 
of  character,  207  ; Vegetable  phenome- 
non, 399  ; Warm,  warmer,  warmest,  118; 
Weight  of  air,  79;  Whiskers,  223; 
Witchcraft,  191  ; Extravaganza  Extra- 
ordinary, 159. 

Proverbs,  202. 

Prude,  the,  127. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  only  a woman,  399. 

Questions  for  the  thoughtful,  47. 

Racing,  47. 

Ranunculus,  the  56. 

Rationale  of  physiognomy,  the,  117. 

Ready-wit,  255. 

Ready-money  customers,  303. 

Reason,  392. 

Reasonable  study  of  others  in  conversation, 
346. 

Reflections,  239. 

Reform,  63. 

Remedy,  a valuable  and  simple,  1 10. 

Removal  of  stains  from  books,  399. 

Reply,  a shrewd,  378. 

— — an  apt,  159. 

Resentment,  useless,  271. 

Retina,  the,  267. 

Retort,  a smart,  165. 

Reverses,  (a  tale),  202. 

Rice,  75. 

Riches,  136, 180. 

Riding  in  a circle,  191. 

Robert  Riston  and  the  maiden  aunt,  (a 
tale),  123. 

Rogers,  remark  by,  111. 

Roman  history,  191. 

Rose,  the  Moss,  280. 

Routine  education,  191. 

Royal  wish,  3. 

Ruins  of  Indian  greatness,  186. 

Ruling  passion,  the,  46. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  265. 

Sagacity  or  the  Dog,  142. 

Sago,  54. 

Salt,  37. 

— — mines,  29. 

Scull,  formation  of  the,  296. 

Sea,  the  150. 

the  currents  of  the,  247. 

Seasonable  compliment,  a,  141. 

Self,  the,  (a  tale),  251. 

Selfishness,  23. 

Sensitiveness,  169. 

Serjeant  Cockle,  anecdote  of,  207. 

Serving  the  devil,  351. 

Sharp  boy,  a,  207. 

Shell,  formation  of  a,  213. 

Sheridan,  extract  from,  127. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.,  218. 

Ship-worm,  the,  267. 


Siddons,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of,  207. 

Silk- worm,  the,  158. 

Silvering,  279. 

Similes  and  dissimilitude,  39. 

Singing  birds,  emulation  among,  175. 
Single  Vision,  214. 

Sir  Henry  Rivers,  132. 

Sir  Horace  Vere  and  Marquis  Spinola,  207. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  remark  by,  136. 
Sketches  of  character  : — I.  The  Benevolent 
old  Bachelor,  148;  II.  The  little  Fish- 
monger, 196  ; III.  The  Watchman,  254. 
Slander  and  Scandal,  47. 

Smiths,  the,  87. 

Snow-storm,  the,  26. 

Soap,  76. 

Solutions,  47. 

Something  concerning  conversation,  111. 

to  think  of,  47. 

Spawning  season,  the,  167. 

Sporting  literature,  sublime  specimen  of,  1 52. 
Spots  on  the  sun,  39. 

Spring,  198. 

Starch,  75. 

Starvation,  productive  of  beautiful  dreams, 
117. 

Steam-boat  expedition  extraerdinary,  327. 

engine,  poetry  of  the,  215. 

Story  of  a speculator,  the,  78. 

Strange  way  of  curing  a vicious  horse,  207. 
Street-sweeping  machine,  the  new,  103. 
Strength  of  mind,  84. 

Striking  a balance,  111. 

Strongest  man,  the,  142. 

Structure  of  animals  and  plants,  the  vari- 
ous, 310. 

Sugar,  22. 

Suicides  by  fire,  207. 

Summer  rhapsodies,  287. 

Sun-dials,  345. 

Sunshine  and  the  fireside,  the,  76. 

Supper  at  Jack  Spratt’s,  the,  150. 
Swimming,  art  of,  190. 

Tale  of  a Tea-Kettle,  431. 

Tapioca,  75. 

Tea  and  coffee,  use  of,  392. 

— drinkers,  a hint  to,  303. 

Teaching  a foreigner  to  speak  English,  111. 
Telegraph,  Bain’s  electro-magnetic  print- 
ing, 250. 

Telephone,  the,  367. 

Temper,  223. 

a cheerful,  158. 

Temple  of  Carnac,  159. 

Tender  avowal  in  the  way  of  trade,  30. 

The  little  fishmonger,  196. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Canning,  39. 
The  prisoner  of  the  white  castle;  or,  the 
corpse  candle,  41. 

The  wayfaring  tree,  364. 

Theatrical  alarm,  22. 

Themes  for  thought,  4. 

Theory  and  practice  of  drawing,  the,  20. 

• of  the  earth,  Cuvier’s,  221,  229, 

262,  285. 

Thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  117. 
Thinking,  239. 

Thirst  quenched  without  drinking,  182. 
Thompson,  303. 

Thunderbolts,  135. 

Tides,  the,  53,  266. 

Time,  253. 

Time’s  transformations-,  25. 


To  live,  268. 

Too  much  of  a good  thing,  47. 

Trade  winds,  the,  248. 

Treasure  Convoy,  the,  (a  tale  of  the  penin- 
sular war,)  59. 

Truth  and  love,  392. 

Tulip,  the,  137- 
Turkish  preacher,  a,  175. 

Turnpike  roads,  154. 

Uniformity  of  the  laws  of  creation,  408. 
Uncles  and  aunts,  a relation  about  a rela- 
tion, 13. 

Unlucky  days,  223. 

Use  of  tea  and  coffee,  392. 

of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  in 

the  dark  races  of  mankind,  31. 

Valisneria  Spiralis,  424. 

Vale  of  Avoca  and  Castle  Howard,  153. 
Value  of  character,  207. 

■ friendship,  103. 

Sugar,  39. 

Vegetable  acids,  31. 

phenomenon,  399. 

Venetian  horsemanship,  16. 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  281. 

Venus’  fly  trap,  367. 

Vidi,  175. 

Views,  remote,  182. 

Virtue,  58. 

Vivian  Vernon,  or  the  follies  of  the  day  : — 
177,  209,  225,  241,  258,  273,  289,  314, 
330,  347,  363. 

Wars,  international,  63. 

Watchman,  the,  254. 

Water,  31. 

a glass  of,  11. 

Waterfalls  in  Norway,  remarkable,  154. 
Weather  wisdom,  165. 

Wedding  dowry,  the,  5. 

Weight  of  air,  79. 

gases,  47. 

What  is  pain  ? 23. 

pleasure  ? 7. 

poetry?  7. 

Whist  playing,  family,  12. 

Whiskey,  the  jar  of,  445. 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  mushrooms, 
440. 

Wholesome  water,  31. 

Why  sweet  music  produces  sadness,  298. 
Witchcraft,  191. 

Witty  reply,  a,  141. 

Wives,  sick,  46. 

Woman,  136,  412. 

engaged  in  educating  the  rising 

generation,  335. 

Woman’s  gaiety,  218. 

influence,  158. 

wonders,  a,  46. 

Women,  143. 

Women,  a certain  disposition  in,  which 
makes  them  do  all  things  well,  101. 
Women,  education  of,  158. 

Sheridan’s  remarks  upon,  132. 

Wondrous  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  37. 

Xtravaganza  Xtraordinary,  159. 

Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  361. 

| Zanteote  lovers,  the,  133. 
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MAUDE  MARSDEN; 


OR, 

THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OP  THE  “MERRY  MONARCHY 

[An  original  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  //.] 

BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR, 


CHAPTER  I, 

The  Festival.— Thi  Boon.— The  Omen.— The  Oath. 

Gonzalo. — “ I have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  ; methinks  he  hath  no 
drowning  mark  upon  him  ; his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows  ; stand  fast, 
good  Fate,  to  his  hanging  ; make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable;  for,  if 
he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged  our  case  is  miserable.”— The  Tempest. 


“ 1 little  deemed  I could  forget  each  old  familiar  friend, 

For  theie  I thought  our  vows  were  such  not  time  itself  could  end ; 

A change  hath  passed,  and  I am  now  deserted  and  alone, 

Like  some  tall  mountain  from  whose  brow  the  circling  clouds  have  flown.” 

The  glittering  beams  of  a summer  sun  danced  and  dazzled  over 
the  river’s  surface,  now  coyly  kissing,  like  the  salutation  of  a 
bashful  maiden,  the  prow  of  some  golden  galley  that  lingered  on 
the  Thames,  and  anon  breaking  into  myriad  coruscations  of 
amber  light,  as  the  waves  eddied  round  the  pebbly  abutments  of 
the  shore.  The  air  was  untainted  by  smoke,  and  the  earth  burst- 
ing into  the  rich  green  of  summer  garniture,  exhaled  around  the 
fragrance  of  its  cradled  flowers.  Bells  rang  from  every  steeple, 
and  on  land  crowds  of  citizens  were  wending  their  way  towards 
Blackheath  with  hearty  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness.  The 


prentice  forgot  his  cry  of  “ clubs,”  and  hastened  to  join  the 
throng,  with  white  rosettes  for  party  favours,  and  his  buxom 
mistress  hanging  rapturously  on  bis  arm  ; the  sturdy  mercer 
disregarded  the  claims  of  custom,  and,  donning  bis  ho.  h day  suit 
strode  with  the  rest  towards  the  general  rendezvous  ; the  sim- 
pering abigail,  despising  the  threats  and  frowns  of  se.Tvitude, 
hurried  to  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cavalcade  ; the  gaudy 
streamers  of  the  civic  companies  floated  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
fluttered  congratulations  with  every  zephyr;  the  bright  toledos, 
morions,  cuirasses,  and  spears,  now  polished  and  furbished  for  the 
occasion,  flung  back  the  solar  rays  with  disda  inful  pride  ; and 
cloths  of  silver  and  gold,  with  devices  on  tap  estried  hangings, 
swung  from  the  gabled  widows  of  every  house  in  the  Chepe.  It 
was  a general  holiday,  and  right  merrily  did  all  seem  to  echo 
back  the  summons  in  their  hearts,  for  on  thi  at  day  was  King 
Charles  the  Second  to  make  his  public  entry  into  London  ; on 
that  day  was  all  party  feud  and  civil  broil  to  terminate,  and  on 
that  day  was  a King  to  be  restored,  to  the  thryj  ie  of  his  beheaded 
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parent.  In  one  sentence,  it  was  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 

1660. 

At  Greenwich  the  utmost  attention  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants, 
who,  with  zeal  and  fervour,  prepared  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty. 
Huge  bonfires  were  kindled  in  the  most  open  thoroughfares  ; the 
old  belfries  shook  again  with  sonorous  and  frequent  peals  ; cannon 
roared  in  unison  athwart  the  Thames  ; and  many  a bright-eyed 
damsel  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  fine  features  and  command- 
ing forms  of  the  gallant  chevaliers,  who  were  now  escorting  their 
monarch  on  horseback  through  the  dense  crowd  that  had  as- 
sembled to  pour  forth  their  congratulatory  exclamations  as  the 
King  progressed  over  Suitor’s  (now  Shooter's)  hill  towards  the 
town.  But  amidst  the  scene  of  tumultuous  joy  there  was  one 
who  sighed  and  wept  in  secret  and  in  solitude.  Whilst  every 
other  heart  was  beating  with  exulting  rapture,  the  fair  Maude 
Marsden  was  pensively  meditating  in  the  recesses  of  her  own 
chamber.  Why  this  was  so  we  can  thus  briefly  relate. 

Maude  had  scarcely  been  seventeen  years  old  when  the  decease 
of  her  only  remaining  parent,  her  father,  left  her  an  orphan  with 
no  dowry  but  her  beauty,  with  no  protector  save  He  who  protects 
all.  On  her  father’s  death-bed  the  last  feeble  breathings  of  her 
revered  parent  were  consecrated  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
husband — one  Joyce  Atherley,  for  whom  Maude  had  long  a secret 
passion,  and  whose  affection  she  had  been  confident  of  since  the 
early  days  of  childhood.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  party 
spirit  of  the  times,  Joyce  had  followed  the  Roundhead  faction 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a staunch  adherent  ; and,  now  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  quenched  the  hopes  of  many  a partisan  to 
his  cause,  the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with  the  news  of  their  exiled 
monarch’s  return  to  the  shores  of  England,  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  all  those  who  had  refused  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
amongst  the  number  of  these  “ ringleaders  of  rebellion”  had  been 
Joyce  Atherley.  It  was  for  his  fate  that  Maude  now  trembled  ; 
it  was  for  him  that  the  glittering  tear  lingered  on  those  long  dark 
lashes  ; for  him  that  the  heart  of  the  lonely  maiden  beat  in 
sorrow,  whilst  other  hearts  were  pulsing  with  gladness  ; and 
now,  as  she  heard  the  music  that  indicated  the  approach  of  the 
King,  and  watched  the  gay  cavalcade  already  entering  the  park, 
the  wild  joyousness  of:  the  scene  around  only  contributed  a sad 
contrast  to  the  griefs  and  agitating  woes  that  made  a home 
within  that  aching  breast. 

The  shrill  clarions  of  the  trumpet,  the  louder  roll  of  the  drum, 
and  the  harmonious  breathings  of  the  “ wry-necked  fife,”  told  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  “ merry  monarch  and,  as  the  sounds 
fell  upon  the  listening  ear  of  Maude  Marsden,  the  bashful  maiden, 
that  would  have  shrank  from  the  encounter  even  of  the  rude 
blast,  nowr  bent  every  corporal  energy  to  the  task  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  King  on  behalf  of  her  lover.  Leaving  the 
flower-festooned  cottage  for  the  thronged  road,  and  hastily  don- 
ning a mantle,,  which  rather  brightened  than  concealed  her 
charms,  our  heroine  mixed  with  the  admiring  crowd,  and,  with- 
out being  recognised  by  the  pageant-engrossed  populace,  gained 
a prominent  position  in  front  of  the  human  barrier  before  which 
the  procession  would  pass.  As  the  King  was  now  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  the  spot  where  Maude  stood,  her  heart  vibrated 
between  a thousand  fears,  hopes,  and  anxieties  ; —fear  that  her 
boldness  might  defeat  the  object  of  her  wishes  ; hope  that  the 
purport  of  her  mission  might  succeed  ; and  anxiety  lest  the  pre- 
sent favourable  opportunity  might  escape  her.  Charles,  with  the 
affable  dignity  that  with  him  supplied  the  place  of  more  solid 
virtues,  was  now  returning  gracefully  the  salutations  that  poured 
from  every  side,  and,  as  Maude  contemplated  the  regal  append- 
ages of  his  train,  her  mind  wavered,  and  she  felt  half  inclined  to 
abandon  her  intention. 

The  arrival  of  the  King  1 before  the  group  which  shrouded 
her  from  impertinent  observation  now  seemed  to  determine  her  ; 
for  as  the  royal  train  passed,  there  was  a hasty  pause,  as  if  the 
effect  of  irresolution,  and  in  another  moment  Maude  had  caught 
the  monarch’s  bridle,  and  was  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

“ A boon  ! a boon  1 most  gracious  Sovereign,”  cried  the  sup- 
plicant, in  a weak,  trembling  voice. 

“ Odds-fish!”  ejaculated  his  Majesty,  with  some  misgivings  of 
danger,  “what's  this;  assassination  without  warning,  before  I 
even  have  time  to  sit  on  my  royal  throne?  By  my  kingdom, 
however,  thv  face  is  no  assailant's  visage,  and  should  be  a pass- 
port to  my  favour.  What  boon  dost  crave:” 


“ The  life  and  freedom  of  J oyce  Atherley,  my  betrothed 
husband,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,”  responded  Maude,  with 
increased  confidence  from  the  King’s  demeanour. 

“ Joyce!  I remember  a Roundhead,  a renegade  of  that  name; 
can  this  be  he?” 

“ The  same,  your  Majesty;  a Roundhead  once,  but  a truer  and 
more  liege  subject  now  you  have  not  in  your  dominions.  They 
have  cruelly  consigned  him  to  the  Tower,  and  would  tear  him  from 
me.  Oh ! my  gracious  Sovereign,  let  me  implore  your  pardon 
for  him.  My  grandfather  fell  in  your  royal  father’s  cause  at 
Naseby;  my  father  ever  remained  stanch  to  the  Stuarts;  and 
Maude  Marsden,  his  orphan  daughter,  now  renews  before  you 
the  same  oath  of  allegiance  her  ancestors  have  given.” 

“ By  my  troth,  a fair  prospect  enough.  We  will  inquire  into 
this  matter,  my  pretty  boon-seeker;  and  for  the  present  let  the 
release  of  your  lover  suffice  to  prove  that  a King’s  promise  can. 
be  kept  where  his  clemency  may  be  safely  exercised.  The  entry 
of  Charles  Stuart  into  the  land  of  his  ancestors  shall  have  no  ill 
deed  to  mark  its  memory.” 

The  boisterous  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  universal  cry 
of  “Long  live  our  true  King!”  bore  testimony  to  the  good  policy 
that  had  dictated  this  speech,  and  entwined  their  future  law- 
giver still  more  closely  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Startled 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  interruption,  they  had  been  pre- 
pared only  for  peremptory  refusal,  but,  now  the  condescension 
of  their  monarch  had  become  generally  known,  a thousand  voices 
were  filled  with  aspirations  for  his  welfare.  Maude  alone  re- 
mained silent,  for  gratitude  and  emotion  choked  her  utterance. 

“ Buckingham!”  continued  the  King,  summoning  that  noble- 
man to  his  side,  “ your  royal  galley  lies  off  the  stairs  yonder;  wilt 
give  this  maiden  convoy  to  the  Tower?” 

“Your  Majesty’s  wishes  are  my  commands,”  returned  the  duke; 
“ my  equerry,  Eustace,  shall  see  your  orders  obeyed.” 

“ Enough ! then  again  to  horse,  or,  odds-fish,  we  shall  keep  our 
loyal  subjects  waiting  beyond  patience.  Mark,  maiden,  we  shall 
see  you  perchance  again;  take  this  signet;  it  will  gain  you  free 
access  to  the  captive’s  cell.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  galley 
will  convey  you  thither.  No  thanks!  they  would  but  hinder  me; 
— away  to  Southwark.” 

The  courtly  bow  of  Charles  concluded  this  interview,  and  gave 
the  signal  for  the  procession  to  resume  their  pace,  as,  in  order  to 
make  a greater  display,  it  had  been  resolved  to  enter  the  metro- 
polis over  London-bridge,  which  had  been  transformed  into  a 
species  of  triumphal  arch  for  the  occasion.  As  the  crowd  pro- 
gressed with  the  moving  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  procession, 
the  accompanying  “ huzzas  ” and  their  attendant  clangour  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  with  the  receding  of  the  royal  cortege;  and, 
when  Maude  recovered  from  the  joyous  trance  into  which  she  had 
thus  been  thrown,  she  found  herself  the  only  one  who  lingered 
there,  with  the  exception  of  a gaily-attired  youth,  who  had  been 
evidently  awaiting  her  departure.  The  sight  of  him  and  the 
royal  signet  on  her  hand  alone  convinced  her  that  she  had  not 
mistaken  a dream  for  reality. 

“ The  tide  waits,  and  we  are  only  staying  for  your  arrival, 
Mistress  Maude,”  exclaimed  the  equerry.  The  voice  seemed 
familiar  to  her,  though  the  tones  were  those  of  one  who  had  evi- 
dently resided  in  a foreign  land  for  some  period.  Maude  started. 

“ I should  remember  that  voice  somewhere,”  she  soliloquised; 
and  then,  regaining  her  presence  of  mind,  with  an  apology  for 
the  delay,  she  resumed  — “ I attend  thee,  good  youth;  but  the 
actions  of  the  past  quarter  of  an  hour  had  well-nigh  rendered  me 
distraught.  1 am,  however,  now  ready  for  thy  guidance.” 

Accepting  the  protection  of  Eustace,  Maude,  with  a light  and 
gladsome  heart,  turned  down  the  avenue  leading  to  the  river's 
side,  which  was  thronged  with  those  who,  leaving  the  escort,  had 
ass’embled  there  to  embark  for  the  Babylon  of  Europe,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  equerry,  Maude  became  seated  in  the 
state  barge  or  galley  of  Yilliers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Gaily  floated  the  noble  vessels  on  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil 
river,  and  gently  flaunted  the  silken  streamers  and  gallant  pen- 
nons as  they  toyed  with  the  passing  breeze  and  rustled  harmony 
together.  The  Thames,  as  if  proud  at  bearing  on  its  bosom  such 
choice  and  noble  burdens,  mirrored  on  its  glassy  surface  the 
golden  prow  and  burnished  keel,  and  reflected  ever  and  anon 
some  beauteous  form  that  bent  idly  over  the  galley’s  side,  as  if 
watching  for  some  triton  of  the  deep.  But  amidst  all  that  filled. 
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those  stately  barges,  and  amidst  those  bands  of  gazing  spectators 
that  lined  the  shores,  there  was  not  one  happier  than  Maude 
Marsden,  who  was  now  interested  doubly  in  the  scene,  both  from 
the  royal  favour  conferred  and  the  knowledge  that  every  ripple 
of  the  wave  bore  her  nearer  the  abiding  place  of  him  she  loved. 

“ Ply  thine  oars  with  more  dexterity,  good  Geoffry,”  cried 
Eustace,  to  the  chief  of  the  boatmen,  “ or  we  shall  be  laggards 
else,  and  this  maiden  hath  matters  of  import  to  deliver.  See! 
there  is  my  Lord  of  Oxford’s  barge  gaining  upon  us  already!” 

“ There  is  a spell  upon  us  to-day  I think,”  growled  out  the 
party  addressed,  “ for  we  are  nearly  the  last  of  these  butterfly 
boats.  Mad  Judith  doubtless  hath  been  muttering  some  of  her 
incantations,  for  I have  seen  her  following  in  our  wake  all  day. 
See ! she  is  close  on  our  quarter  now.” 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  woman  who  had  elicited 
these  remarks,  and  who  had  indeed  been  the  subject  of  meditation 
with  many  for  some  time.  Maude  gazed  upon  her  with  a feeling 
of  undefined  dread,  for  which  she  would  herself  have  found  it 
difficult  to  account.  As  it  was,  she  felt  a dampness  and  de- 
pressions of  spirit  which  was  far  from  being  in  accordance  with 
that  burst  of  exuberant  gaiety  which  she  had  experienced  but  a 
short  time  previously. 

“ A murrain  light  on  the  old  hag,”  exclaimed  a swarthy  sculler, 
as  he  watched  the  light  wherry  of  Judith  skim  bird-like  over  the 
waters,  and  dash  a salutation  of  spray  into  his  own  face  ; “ these 
are  her  curses  she  would  fling.” 

Stave  thy  rancorous  tongue,  good  man-prater;  is  there  no 
goodness  but  what  is  young — no  malignity  but  what  is  old?” 

The  voice  was  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  might 
alone  have  warranted  the  dismay  with  which  it  was  heard;  but, 
when  we  add  that  the  speaker  was  Judith  herself,  another  and 
better  reason  is  given.  The  hushed  whispers  of  those  in  the 
galley  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  her  presence 
had  caused,  and  all  paused  to  gaze  on  the  supposed  sorceress. 

The  woman  who  has  been  styled  “ Judith  ” was  certainly  not 
a personage  calculated  to  inspire  strangers  with  admiration, 
though  she  might  with  awe.  Clad  in  a long  brown  robe,  and 
her  head  shrouded  by  a hood,  from  beneath  which  streamed  locks 
of  thin  grey  hair  over  masculine  and  prominent  features,  deeply 
wrinkled  and  ploughed  by  age,  there  was  something  in  her  soli- 
tary appearance  there,  being  the  only  one  in  the  wherry,  for  she 
rowed  herself,  that  was  enough  to  excite  terror  even  in  the  minds 
of  those  least  superstitious,  and  her  aspect  on  this  occasion  ap- 
proached even  somewhat  to  the  supernatural. 

“Ye  think  now,”  continued  this  unwelcome  visitor,  “ ye  are 
happy  with  your  glittering  gewgaws  and  jestless  jibes — that  ye 
have  a cause  for  rejoicing  instead  of  wailing,  and  that  ye  have  a 
King  at  last  who  will  defend  his  country.  Mistaken  fools ! I tell 
ye  before  six  years  shall  have  fled  there  shall  be  great  plagues 
and  burnings,  that  shall  first  devour  the  citizens  and  then  scorch 
the  town ; there  shall  be  death  a guest  at  your  feastings,  and  ye 
shall  have  coffins  for  your  children’s  cradles,  and  one  amongst 
you  shall  curse  the  day  she  met  the  King,  for  he— but  in  sooth 
ye  have  cause  for  joy.  Laugh  on,  smile  on,  but  your  cheeks 
will  be  soon  steeped  in  tears.” 

“ Shall  I smite  this  bird  of  evil  omen,  Master  Eustace?”  appealed 
Geoffry,  raising  his  oar  in  the  air  to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

“ Nay,”  interposed  Maude,  now  seriously  alarmed,  “ she  is  evi- 
dently a poor  maniac,  and  her  predictions  are  but  the  crazy  wan- 
derings of  aheatedimagination.  Let  her  pass  on,  I prithee  good  sir.” 
A confirmatory  glance  from  Eustace  contributed  to  spare  the  blow. 

Thanks  for  thy  sympathy,  lass,  though  thou  art  in  error,” 
muttered  Judith,  as  she  shifted  her  boat  with  wondrous  celerity, 
“ and  now  hear  my  benediction.”  As  the  following  fragment  was 
chanted  by  her  in  a deep  but  powerful  tone,  the  distance  of  the 
duke’s  galley  and  the  other’s  wherry  became  increased,  and,  when 
the  last  word  died  on  the  ear,  Judith  had  disappeared  from  view. 

THE  WITCH’S  SPELL. 

“ The  voice  of  the  mighty,  the  deeds  of  the  brave, 

Oh ! dream  not  of  them,  they’re  but  foam  on  the  wave ! 

The  lovely?  alas!  like  the  rose’s  brief  bloom, 

They  know  but  one  home,  and  that  home  is  the  tomb. 

Sceptres  are  riven  and  kingdoms  decay 

Like  the  vapour  the  morning  sun  ehaseth  away, 

And  for  man — ay,  for  man — there  remaineth  alone 
The  mouldering  shroud  and  the  funeral  stone.” 


Onward  the  golden  galley  went,  but  with  few  hearts  as  blithe 
and  merry  as  before.  The  interruption  had  evidently  wrought  a 
change  in  the  temperaments  of  those  present,  and,  however  the 
feeling  might  have  been  disguised,  there  was  everywhere  an  indi- 
cation that  the  interview  would  be  one  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  all.  But  hark ! that  salute  of  musketry  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  King  at  London-bridge,  and  the  oars  fly  quicker 
and  quicker  through  the  water  to  speed  the  galleys  on.  The  pre- 
diction of  the  dreaming  Judith  seemed,  however,  to  be  at  one 
time  nearly  fulfilled,  for  as  the  Yilliers  barge,  in  which  Maude 
was  seated,  came  under  the  bow  of  an  old  Dutch  frigate  that  had 
been  captured  in  the  previous  wars  with  Holland,  the  neglect  of 
the  steersman  caused  a sudden  contact  between  the  two,  which 
threw  the  ducal  barge  into  a position  of  imminent  danger.  Indeed, 
so  suddenly  had  this  taken  place,  that  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  it  had  been  done  intentionally,  for  the  boisterous  laugh  of 
Giles  Hemlock,  who  governed  the  helm,  was  the  only  demon- 
stration of  feeling  he  exhibited,  and  Maude  would  have  inevitably 
been  drowned,  had  not  the  ready  arms  of  Eustace  clasped  her  and 
secured  her  safety.  As  the  trembling  girl  unclosed  her  blue  eyes 
and  smiled  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  her  preserver,  a 
practised  eye  might  have  discerned  a feeling  of  the  most  intense 
admiration  burning  in  the  breast  of  the  equerry.  As  for  the  rest, 
an  application  of  the  old  proverb  regarding  the  impossibility  of 
one  being  drowned  who  is  reserved  for  a higher  destiny  satisfied 
their  revenge  on  Hemlock,  who  merely  scowled  a return  threat 
from  beneath  a pair  of  most  ruffian-like  beetling  brows. 

“ The  Tower!  the  Tower!”  chorussed  several  voices,  and  Maude 
with  exulting  joy  beheld  her  destination  at  hand.  The  galley  was 
now  moored  before  the  Traitor’s-gate,  and,  as  Eustace  proffered 
his  arm  to  Maude  to  assist  her  to  clisembark,  he  bade  her  seek  at 
first  an  interview  with  the  keeper  of  the  Stone  Ward,  assuring 
her  that  she  might  command  his  services  whenever  need  pressed. 
Maude  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and,  bidding  him  a grateful  fare- 
well, he  returned  it  with  a pressure  of  the  hand  that  might  have 
been  fairly  interpreted  into  a manifestation  of  regard.  Maude 
had,  however,  no  time  to  consider  the  occurrence,  her  mind  being 
engrossed  by  other  thoughts,  and,  as  the  royal  signet  gained  her 
admission  to  the  inner  portal,  she  was  unconscious  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  a tall  figure  concealed  by  the  ample  folds  of  a Spanish 
roquelaure.  It  was  Giles  Hemlock,  the  duke’s  boatman.  The 
purport  of  his  mission  must  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

-O— — 

Misfortunes. — Misfortunes  which  have  not  been  caused  by 
our  own  misconduct,  and  which  we  may  lay  open  to  sympathy, 
are  but  as  superficial  wounds,  which  are  easily  healed;  but  those 
which  guilt  has  produced,  and  shame  conceals,  like  the  stolen  fox 
of  the  Spartan  boy,  prey  on  the  vitals,  and  the  pangs  must  be 
concealed,  while  hiding  their  inflictor  in  the  breast  he  feeds  on. 

Levellers. — Men  who  cannot  rise  are  ever  prone  to  pull  down 
those  who  do,  hoping  to  mount  by  their  ruin. 

Importance  of  a Pen.— A pen!— the  faithful  interpreter  of 
our  most  secret  thoughts,  the  friend  of  the  wretched,  the  sympa- 
thetic sharer  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  the  recorder  of  our 
hopes,  the  indicator  of  our  wishes,  and  the  ever-willing,  trusty, 
and  silent  companion  of  our  toils — is  the  keystone  of  the  mental 
universe,  which,  once  abstracted,  would  overwhelm  everything  in 
ruin. 

Royal  Wish. — When  King  James  I.  first  saw  the  public 
library  at  Oxford,  and  perceived  the  little  chains  by  which  the 
books  were  fastened,  he  expressed  his  wish  that,  if  ever  it  should 
be  his  fate  to  be  a prisoner,  this  library  might  be  his  prison, 
those  books  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  the  chains  his  fetters. 

Philosophy  in  Trifles. — Those  persons  who  cannot  find 
pleasure  in  trifles  are  generally  wise  in  their  own  opinion,  and 
fools  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise : they  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
amusement,  without  which  the  rugged  road  of  life  would  be  in- 
supportably  tedious.  I think  the  French  are  the  best  philoso- 
phers, who  make  the  most  they  can  of  the  pleasures  and  the 
least  they  can  of  the  pains  of  life,  and  are  ever  strewing  flowers 
among  the  thorns  all  mortals  are  obliged  to  walk  through; 
whereas,  by  much  reflection,  the  English  contrive  to  feel  and  see 
the  thorns  double,  and  never  see  the  flowers  at  all,  but  to  despise 
them;  expecting  their  happiness  from  things  more  solid  and  du- 
rable, as  they  imagine : but  how  seldom  do  they  find  them ! 
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THE  PARLEY  PAPERS.— No.  1, 

Being  Familiar  Dissertations  upon  Science  and  Philosophy. 

“ KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.” 

My  Dear  Readers,  —As,  without  you  remember  all  the 
facts  I may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  communicate,  and  commit 
to  recollection  the  most  important  themes  of  my  discourses,  your 
time  would  be  wasted  in  reading  and  mine  in  writing,  I deem  it 
advisable  to  make  memory  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  in 
the  first  instance,  and  I trust  the  advice  therein  given  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  scrupulous  adherence.  When  we  have  perceived  an 
object,  and,  by  the  effort  of  attention,  have  impressed  it  on  the 
mind,  our  next  endeavour  must  be  to  retain  it  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish it  on  the  memory  for  future  use.  The  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  enlargement  of  our  experience,  depend  entirely  on 
the  memory  ; without  this  faculty  the  mind  would  be  a chaos, 
man  a being  divested  of  power,  and  incapable  of  progression. 
Though  all  men  are  more  or  less  endowed  with  a power  of  retain- 
ing ideas,  and  are  capable,  by  nature,  of  treasuring  up,  without 
much  effort,  anything  presented  to  the  understanding,  yet,  as  so 
much  is  left  to  art,  and  as  the  memory  is  susceptible  of  a very  high 
degree  of  improvement,  in  the  culture  of  the  mind  it  claims  our 
great  attention  : it  is  the  storehouse  of  all  our  acquisitions,  and 
in  which  are  deposited  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  all  the  other 
faculties  : it  is  the  receptacle  of  all  that  is  useful,  solid,  or  worth 
storing  up,  and  the  channel  into  which  flow  continual  streams  of 
impurities  ; so  that  the  extent  of  its  practical  utility  mainly  de- 
pends on  the  culture  which  it  receives.  The  power  of  cultivating 
the  memory  implies  two  things — a capability  of  retaining  know- 
ledge,  and  a power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have 
occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  In  the  extent  and  facility  of  exerting 
them  consist  the  different  degrees,  or  what  is  termed  different 
kinds,  of  memories.  A person  that  can  readily  and  promptly 
treasure  up  what  has  been  proposed  to  his  memory  possesses  a 
quick  memory.  If  the  perceptions  continue  and  remain  vivid  for 
a length  of  time  in  his  recollection,  he  has  a retentive  or  perma- 
nent memory  5 but  if,  without  great  and  repeated  effort,  he  is  un- 
able to  impress  anything  on  his  memory  — if  he  finds  it  irksome 
to  retain  a few  thoughts  or  ideas  with  or  without  the  words  that 
conveyed  them  to  the  understanding,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recal 
past  impressions  readily  - then  his  is  a slow  memory.  If  the  im- 
pressions which  he  receives  are  generally  evanescent  and  un- 
abiding, he  has  a transient  memory.  If  he  can  retain  some  per- 
ceptions, and  is  unable  to  retain  others— retain  ideas,  but  not 
their  concurrent  incidents  — his  memory  is  a partial  one.  The 
qualities,  therefore,  of  a good  memory  are,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  susceptible;  secondly,  to  be  retentive;  and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 
As  the  above  kinds  of  memory  are  all  of  them  capable  of  great 
improvement,  as  their  susceptibility  may  be  increased,  power  of 
retention  amplified,  and  readiness  quickened,  a few  suggestions 
to  this  end  may  be  acceptable  ; and,  first,  of  the  end  for  which 
the  memory  should  be  exercised  or  cultivated.  As  the  object  of 
retaining  everything  to  be  remembered  is  to  apply  them  to  use, 
in  cultivating  the  mind,  it  must  be  our  constant  aim  so  to  regulate 
this  important  faculty,  its  operations  and  capabilities,  as  to°make 
them  ail  subservient  to  this  end  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  things 
to  be  retained  or  remembered  are  important,  and  tend  to  effect 
the  object  in  view.  “Some  things  are  to  be  tasted,”  to  be  per- 
ceived, but  not  retained  in  the  mind  ; “ others  to  be  swallowed,” 
to  be  recollected  for  a time  ; and  “ some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested,”  to  be  noticed  and  retained  permanently.  Various 
methods  are  adopted  by  different  persons  to  retain  ‘things  they 
wash  to  remember,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
lation which  the  things  to  be  recollected  have  with  other  things. 
Whether  it  be  a natural  or  philosophical  association,  local  or  inci- 
dental association,  arbitrary  or  fictious  association,  the  principle 
upon  which  they  depend  is  simply  the  “ circumstances  of  two  or 
more  tacts,  thoughts,  or  events  being  contemplated  together  by  the 
mind,  though  many  of  them  have  no  relation  to  each  other  except 
this  conjunction  there  are,  however,  rules  for  improving  the 
memory,  which  are  of  general  application.  The  object  of  exer- 
cising it  is  to  enlarge  and  increase  its  powers,  and  its  use  is,  to 
some  extent,  the  same  in  all  cases,  differing  only  in  the  particular 
end  to  be  obtained,  and  the  peculiar  purpose  for  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, To  increase  the  powers  of  retention  is  the  great  aim, 


therefore,  in  cultivating  it.  To  improve  the  memory,  we  must 
cultivate  carefully  the  habit  of  attention  and  association,  as  it 
must  have  a great  influence  on  our  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
likewise  on  the  formation  of  intellectual  character,  provided  the 
associations  be  made  upon  sound  principles,  or  according  to  the 
true  and  important  relations  of  things  ; in  proportion,  also,  to  the 
intensity  with  which  the  power  of  notice  is  exerted,  the  strength 
and  tenaciousness  of  the  memory  will  be  progressively  increased. 
The  memory  may  be  improved  by  a judicious  selection  of  those 
things  upon  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  It  greatly  assists  the 
process  of  recollection  to  disencumber  it  of  all  matter  that  is  fri- 
volous or  unimportant.  The  details,  facts,  and  principles  which 
claim  the  exercise  of  memory  are  so  numerous  and  perplexed, 
that,  to  be  able  to  recal  them  in  their  proper  relations,  and  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  class  them  under  their  several  heads, 
and  to  connect  them  with  some  leading  association.  The  connec- 
tion between  memory  and  the  associating  principle  is  striking  ; 
the  association  of  ideas  connects  our  various  thoughts  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  present  them  to  the  mind  in  certain  order  : 
“ though  we  may  have  the  power  of  retaining  the  knowledge 
which  we  acquire,  yet,  without  the  associating  principle,  this 
ability  of  recognising  and  treasuring  up  of  ideas  would  be  of  little 
use  ; for,  when  an  occasion  presents  itself,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  remained  latent 
in  the  mind  ; instead  of  this,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  our 
various  ideas  may  be  made  to  pass  through,  and  to  offer  them- 
selves to  our  choice  as  subjects  of  meditation  ; and,  when  an  oc- 
casion occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our  past  experience,  the 
occasion  itself  recals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  subject 
which  our  experience  has  accumulated.”  Upon  our  curiosity  to 
notice  particular  things  also  depends  our  success  and  felicity  in 
retaining  impressions.  We  generally  succeed  in  that  which 
kindles  our  propensity  to  investigate  and  engage  in  it.  We  must 
frequently  review  our  past  perceptions,  if  we  wish  to  retain  them 
effectually,  and  refer  them  to  general  principles.  “ Ideas  which 
are  connected  together  merely  by  casual  relations  present  them- 
selves with  readiness  to  the  mind,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  by 
the  habit  of  our  situation  to  apply,  daily,  to  use  ; but,  when  a 
change  of  circumstances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  escape  from  the  recol- 
lection.” The  great  art,  therefore,  of  impi’oving  the  memory  is 
to  exercise  it , frequently  and  regularly,  on  proper  subjects,  taking 
care  not  to  ourden  or  overload  it. 


THEMES  FOR  THOUGHT. 

Many  men  will  reason  and  act  sensibly  on  certain  occasions, 
and  yet  be  even  absurd  in  speculation  and  practice  with  respect 
to  things  extremely  plain,  which  happen  to  lie  out  of  their  way. 

The  mind  has  often  a strong  appetite,  and  a weak  digestion,  as 
well  as  the  body  ; so  that  science  degenerates  into  error,  as  food 
into  morbid  .qualities. 

The  mind’s  eye  is,  perhaps,  no  better  fitted  for  the  full  radiance 
of  truth  than  is  the  body’s  for  that  of  the  sun. 

Wit  catches  wit,  as  fire  of  fire. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  true  of  pleasure  which  is  true  of  nothing 
else  ; the  more  you  love  it  yourself,  the  moi’e  you  give  of  it  to 
others.  They  that  seldom  take  pleasure  seldom  give  pleasure. 

What  a ridiculous  scene  would  it  be  if  men  that  laugh  at  each 
other  in  secret  were  to  laugh  at  each  other  aloud. 

Should  we  not  flatter  ourselves,  the  flattery  ot  others  could 
never  hurt  us  ; it  is  a sort  of  base  money,  to  which  our  vanity 
gives  currency. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  of  vice  to  virtue. 

Absence  lessens  small  passions  and  increases  great  ones  ; as 
the  wind  extinguishes  tapers,  and  kindles  fires. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  refined  sense  is 
like  attempting  to  hew  a block  with  a razor. 

To  pardon  those  absurdities  in  ourselves  which  we  cannot  suffer 
in  others  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  to  be  more  willing  to 
be  fools  ourselves  than  to  have  others  so. 

A man  of  wit  is  not  incapable  of  business,  but  above  it  ; a 
sprightly  horse  is  able  to  carry  a pack  saddle  as  well  ns  an  ass, 
but  the  drudgery  is  too  great. 

It  is  with  followers  at  court  as  with  followers  on  the  road  ; who 
first  bespatter  those  that  go  before,  and  then  tread  on  their  heels. 
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“I  surmised  as  much,”  said  Von  Klipperhausen;  “for  that 
miniature  have  I sought  all  Germany.  Be  seated,  Adeline,  for 
the  story  with  which  that  miniature  is  connected  should  interest 
you  as  much  as  seeking  after  it  has  occupied  me.  You  have 
heard  me  say  I was  once  an  artist — but  stay,  I must  begin  my 
narration  at  a still  earlier  period.” 

Adeline  assuming  a posture  of  attention,  the  burgomaster  pro- 
ceeded : — 

“In  a small  room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a house  belonging  tb 
Professor  Haug,  had  been  passing  the  evening  Schiller  and  his 
friends.  It  betrayed  by  its  disorder  evident  signs  of  being  a 
poet’s  abode.  The  meagre  wardrobe  of  the  poet  lay  partly  oil 
the  bed  and  partly  was  hung  up  against  the  walls  ; and  broken 
plates  with  the  refuse  of  a supper,  which  had  been  of  the  most 
humble  description,  were  piled  carelessly  on  the  ricketty  table. 

“ Schiller  was  at  that  time  a poet  — in  the  proverbial  sense  O 
the  word.  The  duke,  his  patron,  seemed  as  insensible  as  the 
world  at  large  to  his  genius,  and  every  coming  day  but  added  to 
the  destitution  and  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  After  the  de- 
parture of  his  guests,  or  rather  visitors,  he  was  seen  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  the  narrow  chamber.  The  window  was  open, 
for  it  was  summer,  and  from  time  to  time  he  stopped  to  breathe 
the  night  air,  and  watch  the  vraick  as  it  passed  rapidly  over  the 
moon,  now  at  its  full.  Sometimes  her  disc  was  completely  ob- 
scured, and  then  she  poured  a long  stream  of  silver  light  through 
the  rifts  of  the  heavy  clouds,  that,  collectingin  the  horizon,  seemed 
to  picture  a storm.  An  indescribably  bitter  feeling  of  homeless- 
ness stifled  all  others  in  the  poet’s  breast — he  looked  upon  himself 
as  an  outcast  and  fugitive  upon  earth  ; a frightful  end  stared  him 
in  the  face — he  had  been  often  miserable,  but  never  so  truly 
wretched  as  at  that  moment ; he  shook  as  with  an  ague  fit,  threw 
off  his  clothes  in  haste,  and  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed,  when 
a troubled  sleep  soon  fell  on  him. 

“ On  this  poor  truckle  bed  lay  the  greatest  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
misery  and  want  had  wound  their  snaky  folds  about  him  ; the 
viperous  fangs  of  detraction  and  envy  had  entered  into  his  soul. 
But  as  he  slept  a change  came  over  the  heavens  ; the  clouds  left 
the  firmament  bare,  the  eternal  stars  burnt  out  of  its  blue  depths, 
and  his  spirit,  as  by  a secret  communion,  partook  of  the  calm  and 
repose  of  nature. 

“ The  expressive  features  of  the  sleeper  betrayed  an  angelic 
peace  and  composure  of  mind  ; and  as  the  moonbeams  entered 
through  the  open  window,  and  threw  a line  of  light  on  his  lofty 
brow,  they  seemed  to  fall  like  dews  upon  it ; then  a dream  came 
over  him,  at  first  dim  and  indistinct,  but  by  degrees  it  took  the 
semblance  of  reality. 

“ Obedient  to  the  spirit’s  impulses,  he  saw  himself  in  a path 
which  he  had  so  often  trod  in  the  days  of  boyhood.  The  road 
wound  between  vineyards — exuberant  with  their  dark-clustering 
grapes — but  he  soon  left  them  behind,  and,  with  a light  heart  and 
elastic  foot,  bounded  onwards.  The  vines  had  disappeared,  and  a 
stony  uncultivated  Haide  succeeded,  over  whose  rough  and  broken 
ground  he  continued  to  pace,  not  without  toil.  At  last  it  led  into 
a wood  of  high  beeches  in  their  full  pride  of  summer  leafiness, 
through  which  he  forced  his  way  with  difficulty  ; and,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  ill-defined  track  became  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
the  ascent  more  precipitous.  Night  now  came  on,  and  he  had 
been  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the  forest,  but  that  from  time  to 
time  streaks  of  moonlight  gave  him  glimpses  of  the  landscape 
through  the  columns  of  the  tall  trees,  and  fell  in  patches  upon 
the  way  ; and  when  the  gentle  wanderer,  dreary  and  shuddering', 
saw  darkness  fall  upon  him,  out  of  the  bushes  flitted  fire-flieS, 
which  accompanied  him  with  their  innocuous  and  consoling  flick- 
erings.  At  last  the  mountain  came  to  an  end,  arid  thfe  traveller 
found  himself  on  a plain,  through  which  ran  a crystal  stf  eamlet,  and 
where  a village  slumbered  breathless  in  the  moonbeams.  He  turned 
round,  and  cast  his  eye  towards  the  direction  he  had  taken.  From 
the  height  at  which  he  stood  over  the  tops  of  the  wood,  he  could 
perceive  in  the  clear  distance  the  mountains  so  familiar  to  him, 
but  they  seemed  more  elevated  than  wont, 1 and  he  could  distin- 
guish the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  from  east  tdwO'st.  They  stood 
out  in  the  most  distinct  belief,  in  all  their'  fantastic  and  magical 
shapes,  yet  mellowed  and  softened— he  could  analyse  them,  group 
after  group— and  at  their  feet  he  could  distinguish  Valleys  as  fair 
as  those  in  ‘Rasfeelas,’  Day  noiy  br'dk'e  it  Was  a beautiful  May 
mornings  arid  he  knew*  that  it  was  Sunday.  At  the  safhd  moment 
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“ Was  she  of  spirit  race,  or  was  she  one 
Of  earth’s  least  earthly  daughters  1”— L.  E.  L. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a more  thriving  person  than  the  bur- 
gomaster of  Coblentz  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  he  was  then  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in 
all  Germany.  By  his  aid  had  that  goodly  city  raised  itself  to  its 
former  pre-eminence  ; and,  whilst  all  the  various  departments  of 
the  Rhine  resounded  with  his  praises,  he  could  boast  of  having 
within  his  own  household  the  fairest  specimen  of  female  beauty, 
in  the  shape  of  a daughter,  that  ever  a German  sun  scattered  its 
beams  upon.  Herr  Yon  Klipperhausen  was,  indeed,  a man  as 
much  to  be  envied  as  his  sole  offspring,  the  beauteous  Adeline, 
was  a woman  to  be  loved.  Adeline  was  above  the  ordinary  height, 
of  fine  commanding  features,  and  of  that  age  when  the  crude,  in- 
cipient glories  of  girlhood  ripen  and  expand  into  the  full  and 
perfect  woman.  Numerous  suitors  had  pressed  forward  to  solicit 
her  hand,  but  with  solicitations  that  were  vain,  for  her  choice  had 
long  before  fallen  upon  the  young  and  gallant  Chevalier  Ruspigny, 
a French  officer,  who,  having  won  laurels  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  had  now  come  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  his  fair  inamorato. 
The  story  of  their  love  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  burgomaster, 
and  it  was  with  the  intention  of  communicating  to  him  her  attach- 
ment that  Adeline  now  sought  her  father  in  his  library.  Von 
Klipperhausen  had  just  retired  thither  to  indulge  himself  with 
his  customary  after-dinner  nap,  and  therefore  when  his  daughter 
entered  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  humour  possible  for  being- 
disturbed.  We  make  mention  of  this  apparently  insignificant 
circumstance  in  order  to  account  somewhat  for  the  unusual  as- 
perity with  which  Adeline  was  received  by  her  father.  He  had 
flung  himself  previously  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  now,  at  her 
entrance,  he  grasped  the  dagger  which  he  always  retained  at  his 
side,  and,  holding  in  the  other  hand  a small  miniature  clasped 
in  a locket,  he  desired  to  know,  in  a tone  that  betokened  mingled 
rage  and  vexation,  from  whom  she  had  received  that  love-token 
which  he  had  found  in  her  boudoir.  The  trembling  Adeline  con- 


fessed it  was  a present  from  the  Chevalier  Ruspigny.  It  was  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  Schiller,  to  whom  Ruspigny  was  said  to  bear 
some  resemblance,  ' j 
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the  bells  struck  up  a merry  peal  from  the  church  tower,  to  an- 
nounce the  holy  festival,  and  were  replied  to  from  village  to  village 
— he  was  then,  in  spirit,  raised  upon  a cloud,  and  hovered,  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  a bird,  over  the  quiet  and  peaceful  scene.  A new 
and  inexperienced  delight  pervaded  all  his  senses,  as  he  continued 
to  float  exertionless  through  the  air,  until  he  perceived  beneath 
him  a city  larger  than  any  he  had  as  yet  ever  seen  ; — it  seemed 
familiar  to  him,  and  yet  he  knew  not  at  first  its  name,  so  much 
had  it  changed  in  appearance  and  size;  but  all  at  once  he  recog- 
nised it  as  Stuttgart.  At  this  discovery  he  would  have  flown  away 
from  it  (for  he  remembered  the  many  sufferings  that  city  had  cost 
him),  but  coidd  not.  Below  him  he  described  a new  castle,  whose 
left  wing  had  just  been  finished,  and  from  above  its  battlements 
floated  a kingly  instead  of  a ducal  crown; — and  then  his  eye 
rested  on  the  old  fortress  that  was  crumbling  in  time-honoured 
ruin.  As  he  continued  to  gaze  on  this,  and  traced  the  well-re- 
membered features  of  the  place,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a bronze  monument,  ‘ They  have  at  last,’  thought  he, 

‘ raised  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  Duke  Christophe — no  spot 
could  be  more  happily  chosen.’  But  as  he  examined  more  closely 
Jie  found  that  it  was  no  prince’s  statue.  The  figure  was  fitted  in 
ample  robes  — a laurel  crown  encircled  its  locks  — and  to  his 
astonishment  he  discovered  that  the  thoughtful  and  symmetrical 
features  were — his  own.  As,  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  eyes,  he 
hovered  over  the  spot,  a long  procession  advanced  towards  it, 
accompanied  by  an  innumerable  crowd,  that  formed  a joyous 
circle  about  the  statue.  They  all  bore  in  their  hands  wreaths  and 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
poet.  A strain  of  harmony  from  many  instruments  of  music  now 
arose,  and  the  assembled  crowd  joined  in  a hymn  of  praise. 

“ But  here  Schiller  awoke,  and  found  himself  in  his  solitary 
chamber,  the  wretchedness  of  which  only  reminded  him  of  what 
the  previous  day  had  produced,  and  what  the  forthcoming  one 
had  in  store  for  him  of  misery.  At  this  crisis  I,  your  father,  the 
burgomaster  now,  but  the  miniature-painter  then,  entered. 
Schiller  told  me  his  dream  with  so  much  animation  that  I could 
not  resist  catching  the  expression  of  his  features  in  the  portrait  of 
him  which  I made  at  the  time.  The  miniature  was  exhibited  to 
his  friends — they  pronounced  the  likeness  admirable.  It  brought 
the  poet  into  notice,  and  increased  my  own  reputation  so  much 
that  from  that  time  we  neither  of  us  wanted  friends  or  fortune, 
and  so  we  agreed  to  call  it  the  ‘magic  miniature,’  believing  it  a 
most  potent  talisman  against  poverty.  I was  unfortuna  te  enough, 
many  years  after,  to  lose  it,  and  though  I offered  whatever  the 
finder  might  require  for  its  restoration,  you  were  the  first  to  place 
it  again  in  my  possession.  Now  name  your  boon.” 

“ Might  I name  the  husband  I have  chosen,”  answered  the 
blushing  Adeline,  “ it  would  be  Ruspigny.” 

“ Take  him — he  is  yours,  and  a father’s  blessing  and  fortune 
into  the  bargain,”  cried  Von  Klipperhausen ; “ and  let  this  remind 
you  that  you  should  neither  despise  dreams  nor  despair  of  fame 
or  fortune  in  the  midst  of  poverty.” 

“ And  what  moral  do  you  draw  from  your  plausible  story 
about  the  miniature?”  inquires  the  reader. 

Simply  this— that  you  should  never  lose  the  countenance  of 
your  friends. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

No.  I. — Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

The  ignorance  that  prevails  amongst  even  otherwise  well- 
informed  people  respecting  the  nature  and  mode  of  preparing  those 
articles  of  domestic  economy,  which  are  in  daily  use,  would  sur- 
prise us  much  more,  did  not  daily  experience  convince  us  that 
this  knowledge  is  only  unlearned  because  it  is  unthought  of. 
Let  any  father  of  a family,  whilst  sipping  his  cocoa  one  morning, 
inquire  of  those  breakfasting  around  him  if  they  knew  the  nature 
and  mode  of  manufacturing  that  beverage  of  which  they  are 
partaking,  and  ten  to  one  but  the  answer  will  be  a mere  vacant 
stare,  expressive  of  astonishment  that  either  such  a question 
should  be  asked  at  all,  or  that,  if  asked,  why  no  one  had  ever 
considered  it  before.  Perchance,  misled  by  the  title,  one  may 
hazard  a suggestion  of  it  being  the  first  produce  of  the  unripe 
cocoa-nut;  another  may  consider  it  as  emanating  from  an  abso- 
lute monstrosity,  called  a “chocolate-tree ;”  but  how  few,  very  few, 
will  give  the  right  response.  The  material  for  such  answers  it 


will  be  our  pleasant  duty,  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  to  sup- 
ply. We  intend  elucidating  facts  from  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
table-cloth,  making  even  the  ordinary  meals  subservient  to  the 
great  object  of  acquiring  information,  and  extracting,  to  use  an 
alliterative  allegory,  science  from  salt,  morality  from  mustard, 
and  philosophy  from  pepper.  How  far  we  shall  succeed  in  this 
attempt  it  will  now  be  the  reader’s  province  to  decide. 

The  first  subject  we  have  selected,  as  being  the  most  familiar 
and  least  known,  is  cocoa,  which  is  procured  from  the  tree  cacao, 
or  Theobrorna,  the  latter  word  signifying  “ food  for  a god,”  and 
which  is  a native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  once  not  only 
used  for  food,  but  the  seed,  amongst  the  natives,  served  as  money. 
The  seeds  of  the  cocoa-tree  are  gathered  twice  every  year,  but 
the  largest  crop  is  yielded  in  the  month  of  December;  the  other 
is  ready  in  June.  When  picked  and  extracted  from  the  pods, 
they  are  placed  in  heaps,  on  platforms  of  clay,  where  they  are 
suffered  to  ferment  for  forty-eight  hours  or  more;  they  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  exactly  imitating  the  process  used  with  coffee. 
When  required  for  use,  they  are  roasted  till  the  husks  may  be 
readily  taken  off,  and,  if  to  be  converted  into  chocolate,  they  are 
bruised  and  worked  with  the  hand  into  a paste,  which  is  after- 
wards made  still  finer  by  a smooth  iron.  This  is  afterwards 
flavoured  with  various  ingredients,  almost  ad  libitum.  As  is  well 
known,  the  husks  boiled  in  milk  make  a thin  and  delicious 
beverage  for  delicate  persons  who  find  the  paste  or  powder  too 
rich  for  them,  cocoa  being  far  more  nutritious  than  either  tea  or 
coffee.  Cocoa-beans,  after  being  dried,  or  partially  roasted, 
shelled,  and  ground  in  a mill,  are  now  much  used  in  this  country. 
Two  table-spoonsful  of  the  powder  may  be  added  to  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk  and  water;  after  boiling,  let  the  pot  simmer  over  the 
fire  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  beverage  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Sugar  and  milk  are  to  be  added  as  required.  The  quantity  of 
cocoa  imported  last  year  was  839,770  lbs.,  640,057  lbs.  being 
retained  for  home  consumption,  and  realizing  a revenue  to 
government  of  nearly  £3000. 

We  next  proceed  to  chocolate,  which  is  merely  a kind  of  cake 
or  confection  prepared  of  certain  drugs,  the  basis,  or  principal 
whereof,  is  the  cacao-nut.  The  trees  that  produce  these  nuts 
grow  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  in  South 
America.  It  is  also  imported  from  the  Caraccas,  Maracaybo, 
Guayaquil,  &c.  The  Carthagena  or  Spanish  chocolate  is  in  high 
repute  in  Spain.  The  nut  of  the  cocoa  grows  upon  the  tree  in 
pods,  and  is  covered  with  a thin  shell.  When  the  fruit  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth  it  is  gathered,  and,  being  cut  in  slices, 
its  pulp  appears  white  and  juicy,  with  small  seeds  regularly  ar- 
ranged. After  gathering  the  fruit,  it  is  opened,  and  the  seeds 
taken  out  and  laid  in  skins  or  on  vigahua  leaves,  and  left  in  the 
air  to  dry.  The  fruit,  however,  is  not  gathered  until  the  shell 
assumes  a dark  brown  colour,  indicating  its  ripeness.  The  tree 
produces  its  fruit  twice  a year.  Physicians  all  agree  in  approving 
of  chocolate  as  an  excellent  food,  and  as  being  very  nourishing. 
It  keeps  up  the  warmth  of  the  stomach,  and  assists  digestion. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  brough  chocolate  into  use  in 
Europe.  Their  mode  of  making  it  was  very  simple;  they  only 
used  cacao-nut,  maize,  and  raw  sugar  as  expressed  from  the 
canes,  with  a little  achiotte  or  rocon  to  give  it  a colour.  These 
were  all  ground  between  two  stones  and  mixed  together  in  certain 
proportions,  forming  a kind  of  bread,  which  served  equally  for 
solid  food  and  for  drink.  They  ate  it  dry  when  hungry,  and 
steeped  it  in  hot  water  when  thirsty.  Among  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico  there  are  various  ways  of  making  chocolate,  and  a host 
of  ingredients  are  often  used  in  the  composition,  such  as  pepper, 
achiotte,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  perfumes,  musk  and  ambergris  being  the  principal.  The 
Spanish  chocolate  has  also  two  or  three  flowers  introduced  into  its 
composition,  besides  almonds  and  hazel-nuts.  The  cocoa  paste 
which  they  make  is  worked  with  orange-water.  It  is  sometimes 
formed  into  long  rolls.  . 

The  chocolate  we  use  is  manufactured  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—The  cacao-beans  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  sound 
and  good  only  selected.  They  are  then  dried  and  the  shells 
removed.  The  kernels  are  then  roasted,  and  the  seeds  bruised 
upon  a hot  stone  until  they  form  an  oily  paste.  The  requisite 
quantities  of  sugar  and  spices,  generally  finely-powdered  cinna- 
mon and  vanilla,  are  then  added.  When  the  mixture  is  formed 
into  a homogeneous  compound,  it  is  put  into  polished  iron 
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moulds  of  different  sizes.  In  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
various  nutritive  substances  are  sometimes  used,  such  as  sago, 
arrow-root,  tapioca,  &c.,  and  some  manufacturers  have  the  art 
of  giving  it  the  odour  of  coffee.  The  modes  of  preparing  the 
Jtaass  into  a liquor,  with  the  proportions,  are  various;  ordinarily 
the  chocolate  is  boiled  in  water,  sometimes  in  milk,  and  some- 
times, by  good  economists,  in  water-gruel.  It  is  then  milled 
once  or  twice,  and  poured  off  from  drinking.  The  best  chocolate 
is  that  which  dissolves  entirely  in  the  water,  leaving  no  grounds 
or  sediments  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  Spaniards  esteem 
it  the  last  misfortune  that  can  befal  a man  to  be  reduced  to  want 
chocolate;  they  are  never  known  to  leave  it  except  for  some 
other  liquor  that  will  intoxicate.  In  a medical  point  of  view, 
chocolate  may  be  regarded  as  a strong  restorer  in  all  emaciating 
diseases.  Cardinal  Richelieu  declares  that  he  was  restored  to 
health  from  a consumption  solely  by  living  on  chocolate.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  medical  dictionary,  says  of  chocolate, 
that  it  is  “a  mild,  unctuous,  demulcent,  and  nutritious  fluid.  In 
hectic,  scorbutic,  and  catarrhal  disorders,  in  atrophy,  malignant 
fever,  and  hooping  cough,  chocolate  made  in  the  usual  way  is 
said  to  relieve.  After  drinking  chocolate,  if  it  is  uneasy  in  the 
stomach,  relief  will  be  found  from  drinking  a tea-cup  full  of  cold 
water.” 

Good  chocolate  should  melt  in  the  mouth,  leaving  a kind  of 
freshness ; and,  when  boiled  in  water  or  in  milk,  the  consistence 
should  be  moderate.  Those  who  cannot  bear  milk  in  any  other 
way,  find  no  inconvenience  from  it  in  chocolate.  And  so  now, 
good  reader,  knowing  these  facts,  thou  mayest  now  go  and 
breakfast  with  what  appetite  you  may. 


WHAT  IS  PLEASURE? 


It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Pleasure  means.  Pleasure  bears  a 
different  sense  to  every  different  person.  Pleasure  to  a country 
miss  just  “come  out”  means  a “race  ball,”  and  so  many  partners 
that  she  is  danced  till  she  can  hardly  stand.  Pleasure  to  an 
aspirant  after  fashion  means  “a  card  from  Devonshire  House  or 

a nod  from  Lady .”  Pleasure  to  a schoolboy  means  “tying 

a string  to  his  schoolfellow’s  toe  when  he  is  asleep  and  pulling 
it  till  he  wakes  him.”  Pleasure  to  a man  of  an  enquiring  mind 
means  “a  toad  inside  a stone,  or  a beetle  running  with  its  head 
oft’.”  Pleasure  to  a man  of  taste  means  a “first-rate  artiste,  and 
a good  dinner;”  to  a labouring  man  it  means  “doing  nothing.” 
Pleasure  to  a fine  lady  means  “having  something  to  do  to  drive 
away  the  time.”  Pleasure  to  an  antiquarian  means  “ an  illegible 
inscription;”  and  to  a connoisseur  “a  dark,  invisible,  very  fine 
picture.”  Pleasure  to  a philosopher,  a modern  philosopher,  a 
young  philosopher,  means  “liking  nothing,  despising  every 
thing,  and  proving  every  one  a simpleton  except  himself.” 
Pleasure  to  a beggar  means  “a  sovereign  by  mistake  instead  of 
of  a shilling.”  Pleasure  to  a sailor,  “a  fair  breeze,  and  a sight  of 
land.”  Pleasure  to  the  afflicted,  “a  tear.”  Pleasure  to  the' 
sweetest  of  all  tempers,  “the  last  word  in  an  argument.”  Pleasure 
to  the  social,  “the  human  face  divine.”  Pleasure  to  the  morose, 
“I  shan’t  see  a soul  for  the  next  six  months.”  Pleasure  to  an 
author,  ‘‘the  last  page  of  his  manuscript” — bliss  inexpressible, 
“Finis.”  Pleasure  to  all,  to  every  one  in  their  own  way,  and 
that  way  a different  one.  How,  then,  define  pleasure?  It  is 
indefinable.  Who  can  say  where  it  is,  what  it  is?  A whole 
college  of  wise  men  will  not  define  it.  They  all  may  say,  “ I am 
pleased,  ” “ I have  been  pleased,”  but,  alas  1 their  pleasure  is  not 
the  same  as  others’  pleasure.  “Is  that  pleasure?”  the  ninety 
and  nine  say  to  the  one  exception  ; “ that  is  not  pleasure  ;”  and 
the  ninety  and  nine  all  say  what  pleasure  is,  and  the  ninety  and 
nine  hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  other  ninety  and  eight.  In  the  multitude  of  hearts  and  souls 
anil  feelings  in  the  world,  there  are  not  two  hearts  and  souls 
which  will  confess  pleasure  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  There 
may  be  broad  resemblances,  but  there  are  shades  of  difference 
in  all.  What,  then,  is  pleasure?  How  dare  we  speak  of  it,  write 
of  it?  It  is  a dangerous  word.  If  it  ever  existed,  how  momem- 
tary,  how  passing ! before  it  is  yet  well  written,  before  the  ink 
is  dry,  it  is  vanished.  Like  the  lightning’s  flash,  or  the  rainbow’s 
tints,  or  the  April  shower,  or  the  infant’s  tear,  or  the  meteor  in 
the  sky,  or  the  bubble  in  the  stream— it  is  gone. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

“What  is  Poetry  ? ” — We  have  been  so  repeatedly  solicited 
to  give  a solution  to  this  question,  that  we  now  beg  to  submit  the 
following  definition.  Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination 
and  the  passions.  It  relates  to  whatever  gives  immediate  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  the  human  mind.  It  comes  home  to  the  bosoms 
and  businesses  of  men  ; for  nothing  but  what  so  comes  home  to 
them  in  the  most  general  and  intelligible  shape  can  be  a subject 
for  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  universal  language  which  the  heart 
holds  with  nature  and  itself.  He  who  has  a contempt  for  poetry 
cannot  have  much  respect  for  himself  or  for  anything  else.  It  is 
not  a mere  frivolous  accomplishment  (as  some  persons  have  been 
led  to  imagine),  the  trifling  amusement  of  a few  idle  readers,  or 
leisure  hours — it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of  mankind  in 
all  ages.  Many  people  suppose  that  poetry  is  something  to  be 
found  only  in  books,  contained  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  like 
endings  ; but  wherever  there  is  a sense  of  beauty,  or  power  of 
harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of 
a flower,  that  “ spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  and  dedicates 
its  beauty  to  the  sun,”  there  is  poetry  in  its  birth.  Fear  is 
poetry  ; hope  is  poetry  ; love  is  poetry  ; hatred  is  poetry  ; con- 
tempt, jealousy,  remorse,  admiration,  wonder,  pity,  despair,  or 
madness  are  all  poetry.  Poetry  is  that  fine  particle  within  us 
that  expands,  rarefies,  refines,  raises  our  whole  being  ; without 
it  “man’s  life  is  poor  as  beasts.”  Man  is  a poetical  animal  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  do  not  study  the  principles  of  poetry  act 
upon  them  all  our  lives,  like  Moliere’s  Bourgeois  Gentilhovime, 
who  had  always  spoken  prose  without  knowing  it.  The  child  is 
a poet  in  fact  when  he  first  plays  at  hide-and-seek,  or  repeats  the 
story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  ; the  shepherd  boy  is  a poet  when 
he  first  crowns  his  mistress  with  a garland  of  flowers  ; the 
countryman  when  he  stops  to  look  at  the  rainbow  ; the  city 
apprentice  when  he  gazes  after  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  ; the 
miser  when  he  hugs  his  gold ; the  courtier,  who  builds  his  hopes 
upon  a smile  ; the  savage,  who  paints  his  idol  with  blood  ; the 
slave,  who  worships  a tyrant,  or  the  tyrant  who  fancies  himself 
a god  ; — the  vain,  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  choleric  man, 
the  hero  and  the  coward,  the  beggar  and  king,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  live  in  a world  of  their  own 
making ; and  the  poet  does  no  more  than  describe  what  all  the 
others  think  and  act. 


Hints  to  Merchants  and  Tradesmen. — “I  think  I may 
safely  advance,  without  danger  of  reprehension,”  says  De  Foe, 
“ there  are  more  people  ruined  in  England  by  overtrading  than 
for  want  of  trade  ; and  I would,  from  my  own  unhappy  expe- 
rience, advise  all  men  in  trade  to  set  a due  compass  to  their 
ambition.  Credit  is  a gulf  which  is  easy  to  get  into — hard  to  get 
out  of.  Caution,  therefore,  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  a young  tradesman,  and  moderation  is  an  useful  virtue  in  trade 
as  well  as  in  politics.”  In  another  place  he  observes  : — “ The 
richer  the  tradesman  is  the  bolder  he  is  apt  to  be  in  his  adven- 
tures, not  being  so  easily  wounded  by  a loss.  But  as  the  gamester 
is  tempted  to  throw  again  to  retrieve  his  past  loss,  so  one  adven- 
ture in  trade  draws  on  another,  till  at  last  comes  a capital  loss, 
which  weakens  the  stock  and  wounds  the  reputation  ; and  thus, 
by  one  loss  coming  in  the  neck  of  another,  the  tradesman  is  first 
made  desperate,  in  his  desperation  ventures  his  all,  and  so  is  at 
once  undone.  If  any  man  should  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  tell  me  I 
speak  too  feelingly  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  may 
not  be  the  kindest  thing  he  could  have  said  to  a poor  author,  yet 
it  may  not  be  the  worse  for  the  argument.  An  old  sailor  who  has 
split  upon  a sunken  rock,  and  has  lost  his  ship,  is  not  the  worst 
man  to  make  a pilot  for  that  coast ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  parti- 
cularly able  to  guide  those  that  come  after  him  to  shun  the 
dangers  of  that  unhappy  place.” 

Men  of  Genius.— They  suffer  as  much  as  they  shine.  Happy 
thoughts  too  often  proceed  from  a mind  replete  with  misery; 
and  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  fancy  are  often  displayed,  like 
the  charming  colours  of  the  dolphin,  while  an  agony  of  pain  is 
endured. 

A man  without  principles  is  like  a ship  without  a compass. 

The  heart  is  often  made  answerable  for  the  follies  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 
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and  Bernard  Barton  has  the  following  lines,  wherein  he  alludes 
to  its  variety  of  names,  and  to  its  popularity  as  a garden  flower:— 

« And  thou  so  rich,  in  gentle  names  appealing 
To  hearts  that  own  our  nature’s  common  lot  ; 

Thou,  styled  by  sportive  Fancy’s  better  feeling 
A Thought , the  Heartsease,  or  Forget-me-N ot, 

Who  decks’t  alike  the  peasant’s  garden-plot 
And  castle’s  proud  parterre  ; w ith  humble  joy 
Proclaim  afresh,  by  castle  and  by  cot, 

Hopes  which  ought  not,  like  things  of  tune,  to  cloy. 

And  feelings  time  itself  shall  deepen— not  destroy  ! 

Pansy  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  name  by  w hich  English- 
men have  known  the  flower,  and  therefore  we  have  preferred  it. 
Whether  it  be  seen  in  its  wild  state,  partially  cultivated,  or 
forced  to  the  florist’s  standard  of  perfection,  it  is  to  all  who  love 
flowers  an  object  of  attraction  ; the  variety  of  its  colours,  then- 
deDth  and  richness,  the  profusion  and  duration  ot  its  bloom, 
render  it  so  ; and  few  will  fail  to  grow  it  to  their  satisfaction  who 
can  secure  for  it  a cool  and  moist  yet  rich  soil,  in  a sheltered 
situation. 


No.’L— 1 The  Pansy. 

This  pretty  flower,  the  favourite  alike  of  poet,  florist,  and 
rustic,  is  a species  of  violet ; not  the  modest  little  flower  that  per- 
fumes the  air  with  its  fragrance  on  a calm  summer  s eve,  but  a 
species  entirely  distinct,  both  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  m t le 
form  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  Botanists  call  it  the  three-coloured 
violet,  and  place  it  in  the  fifth  class  (Pentandna)  and  first  order 
(Monogynia)  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus  ; and  in  the 
family  Violaceae,  in  the  natural  system. 

For  the  following  concise  sketch  of  the  history  ot  the  pansy 
as  a cultivated  flower  we  are  indebted  to  “ Mrs.  Loudon  s 
Gardening  for  Ladies  : “ The  heartsease  has  only  within  the 

last  few  years  ranked  as  a florist’s  flower.  It  had  long  been  a 
favourite  in  gardens,  as  its  innumerable  popular  names  may 
testify,  but  it  was  reserved  for  a young  lady,  aided  by  an  in- 
telligent gardener,  to  show  the  world  the  extraordinary  variations 
of  which  the  flower  is  susceptible.  About  the  year  1810  or  1812' 
the  present  Lady  Monck,  then  Lady  Mary  Bennet,  had  a small 
flower-garden  entirely  planted  with  heartseases,  in  the  garden 
of  her  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames.  The  young  lady  naturally  wished  to  get  as  many 
different  sorts  into  her  garden  as  possible,  and,  at  her  desire,  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Richardson,  raised  as  many  new  kinds  as  he  could 
from  seed.  From  this  small  beginning  the  present  fashion  tor 
heartseases  took  its  rise.  Mr.  Richardson,  astonished  at  the  great 
variety  and  beauty  of  his  seedlings,  showed  them  to  Mr.  Lee,  ot 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery  ; Mr.  Lee  instantly  saw  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  plant,  other  nurserymen 
followed  his  example,  and  in  a few  years  the  heartsease  took  its 
place  as  a florist’s  flower.”  . 

Perfect  roundness,  with  petals  of  great  breath,  covering  each 
other  so  as  to  render  the  indentation  in  the  margin,  where  they 
intersect,  nearly  imperceptible,  are  the  most  desirable  properties 
in  a cultivated  flower. 

Poets  have  bestowed  many  names  upon  the  pansy  ; from 
Spenser  down  to  Joanna  Bailiie  they  have  delighted  to  place  it 
with  other  floral  favourites  in  their  poetic  posies.  In  “Comus 
the  shepherds,  in  their  gifts  to  the  metamorphosed  nymph, 
Sabrina,  are  said  to 

“ Throw  sweet  garland  wreathes  into  her  stream 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils  ; 


IT  COULD  NOT  BE  HELPED. 

Comfortable  words ! The  Italian,  “ Dolce  far  niente,"  ex- 
presses but  the  counterpart  of  the  comfortable  quiescence  con- 
veyed in  those  English  words,  “ It  can’t  be  helped.”  How  many 
idle  hearts  have  been  lulled  into  repose  after  a gentle  shove  from 
the  spirit  of  activity  and  trouble  by  those  soothing  words,  “ It 
can’t  be  helped  ? ” How  many  a twinging  conscience,  touched  by 
the  troublesome  spirit  of  remorse,  as  it  views  the  poor  victim 
hurrying  on  to  the  destruction  that  might  have  been  averted,  is 
soothed  by  that  quieting  sentence,  “ It  can’t  be  helped  ? How 
many  an  awkward  footman,  who  throws  the  contents  ot  the  soup- 
plate  on  the  silky  coat  of  the  favourite  lapdog,  consoles  himsclt 
with  these  words,  “ It  can’t  be  helped?  ” How  many  a pretty 
coquette,  whose  bright  eyes  have  caused  a duel  and  loss  ot  limb  1 to 
some  unfortunate  hero,  consoles  herself  with  those  cheering  words, 
“ It  can’t  be  helped  ? ” How  many  - but  who  does  not  know  how 
many  ? - who  has  not  said  to  himself,  in  an  indolent,  a selt-con- 
soling,  or  a self-upbraiding  mood,  with  a comfortable  shrug,  a 
conscience-quieting  pull  of  the  chair  to  the  cheering  vicinity  ot 
the  fire,  who  has  not  said  to  himself  at  such  moments,  It  can  t 
be  helped  ? ” What  sensible  man  or  woman  will  fret  about  that 
which  cannot  be  helped  ? Whether  it  might  have  been  helped  is 
not  the  question.  It  cannot,  or  we  wish  to  believe  it  cannot,  be 
helped  now  ; and  we  bless  our  English  ingenuity  for  devising  such 
a balm  to  wounded  consciences  or  hearts  as  those  few,  simple, 
inelegant  words. 

Philosophers. — Men  who  expect  little  enjoyment  in  life,  and 
who  are,  therefore,  not  disappointed. 

Happiness  consists,  not  in  having  much,  but  in  beinB  content 

" ‘ideafare  the  seeds  of  thought,  but  they  do  not  produce  flowers 
unless  the  soil  where  they  are  sovvn  is  fertile. 

Anger  banishes  reflection,  but  its  consequences  recal  it. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 


No.  I.— KILKENNY  CASTLE. 


Kilkenny  is  situated  oil  the  None,  which  separates  the  portions 
locally  known  as  the  Canice  or  Irishtown,  and  Kilkenny  or 
Englishtown;  the  former  being  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the 
left,  bank  of  the  river;  these  distinctions  are  all  but  obsolete. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  great  consequence,  as  its  ancient  castle, 
the  ruins  of  its  embattled  walls,  and  churches  testify.  Till  lately 
it  carried  on  a considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths  and  blankets ; but  these  branches  have,  in  a great  degree, 
fallen  off  ; and  the  business  is  now  confined  to  the  retail  of  ne- 
cessaries for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sale  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  district.  The  city  contains  several  good  streets,  which 
are  most  respectably  inhabited,  both  by  private  families  and 
tradesmen ; but  the  suburbs  are  truly  miserable.  The  most  con- 
spicuous ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fine  baronial  castle  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  full  of  historical  associations,  rising  boldly 
over  the  Nore.  It  was  built  by  Strongbow,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  two  centuries  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ormonde  family,  with  whom  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Little  of 
the  old  castle  now  exists;  but  the  marquis  is  rebuilding  it  in  a 
style  -worthy  of  its  character.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  built 
in  1202,  is  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  kingdom,  except  Patrick’s  and  Christ’s  Church  in 
Dublin.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  the  platform  on  which  it 
stands  is  entered  by  a flight  of  steps;  and  to  the  vrest  is  a hand- 
some terrace  walk,  with  trees,  from  whence  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  The  diocesan-house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  is  connected  with  the  cathedral,  as  also  the 
very  remarkable  Round  Tower.  There  are  also  two  other  Pro- 
testant churches,  Mary’s  and  John’s;  the  latter  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  The  other  ruins  are  the  Convent  of  St. 
I rancis,  and  Dominican  or  Black  Abbey.  There  are  four  Roman 
Catholic  parish  chapels,  and  one  or  two  small  meeting-houses  for 


Dissenters.  The  college,  which  stands  opposite  to  the  castle,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a prettily  situated  building ; it 
boasts  of  having  educated,  among  many  other  celebrated  men, 
Swift  and  Berkeley.  The  marble  quarries  for  which  this  place  is 
proverbial  are  within  a mile  of  the  town;  the  marble,  when 
polished,  has  a beautiful  black  ground,  curiously  variegated  with 
madrepore,  bivalves,  and  other  organic  impressions,  and  is  very 
extensively  used  for  chimney-pieces,  &c.  The  well-known  Kil- 
kenny coal  district  is  distant  about  nine  miles  from  the  town ; its 
peculiar  qualities  are,  not  to  flame  or  emit  smoke ; its  sulphureous 
exhalations,  however,  render  it  unpleasant  for  domestic  use ; still 
it  is  extensively  used  among  the  peasantry  throughout  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  other  fuel  is  scarce. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  from  the  higher  bridge  is  interest- 
ing; it  appears  finely  broken  and  intermingled  with  the  trees, 
towers,  and  steeples  of  the  various  buildings  we  have  briefly  enu- 
merated. Prom  the  lower  bridge,  the  fine  castle  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  with  its  massive  towers  and  embattled  walls  rising 
proudly  over  the  Nore,  has  a very  imposing  effect;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  grounds  connected  with  it  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place,  very  limited.  The  public  promenade  along  the  river,  and 
under  the  castle  walls,  is  beautiful ; indeed  the  banks  of  the  Nore, 
from  Kilkenny  till  it  joins  the  Barrow,  near  Ross,  are  very 
attractive. 

We  intend  resuming  the  subject  at  no  very  distant  period, 
and  continuing  our  sketches  of  these  crumbling  monuments  ot 
ancient  and  modern  baronial  grandeur,  till  we  have  rendered  our 
readers  cognisant  of  them  all.  They  are  the  landmarks  of  civili- 
zation, and  serve  to  “point  a moral,”  where  others  only  “adorn 
a tale ;”  for  here  may  we  see  rich  and  poor  all  sharing  the  common 
lot  of  humanity, — where  noble  lord  and  feudal  squire, 

« Grossly  familiar  side  by  side,  consume," 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OK,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 


TTT  n,  , fl.  ,.,icie  Parley,  keep  the  -window  open  a 

^^L-Aarr^wld..  papa.  .»  they  tell  us,  ,»<1 

"u,™ -That  they  me  Inhibited,  ■»?  dem,  there  can  be  but 
UttYe  d“it,  but  whether  by  creutnre,  hke  «™W-  ■*”<>•■ 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  Can  either  of  jou  tell  me 
nume  of  tbnt  red  planet  shining  above  us  < f 

is  that  every  provision  l >"  b“"  " J“  , of  light  ,„d  shade 

” William^— B^t1  nobody  °can  exist  without  an  atmosphere, 
UnUNCLEn-All?  planets  have  atmospheres.  In  Venus  it  is  as 

ch^uds  ^as'to^endm^  ^^^^t^mf^^^th^n^mosphere^f 

hibhs  the  same  pecuha  y-  ’ dimSthe  lustre  of  stars  during 

wmmrnim 

Jupiter;  and  so  of  the  rest.  i,„i,n0(q  a? 

much  disputed^  I.  would 
seem,  however,  the.  it  does  turn  "^‘“idSim  oL  oFT 

*’ C*So?mi'.-Whilst  1 am  looking  at  the  moon  it  .terns  to  rush 

-tenSyom’hey“  which  is  fixed  noon  the  moon, 
followTtlie  Sou  of  the  cloud,  "*^&*ZZ£S, 

motion  which  belongs  alone  to  the  earth.  . « 

astronomers  prove  not  oniy  that -alf tend- 

“.rr^ 

ing  rapicuy  to  bou  t , , connected  with  the  centre  of 

fng  towards  the  constellation  Hercules;  we  are ’each  nig^ 
losing  sight  of  telescopic  Ais  is  the  last 

SSVriw^le°Tbu.  the  commencement  of  its 

tSTSffir  comet,  papa: 


you  remember  the  one  that  made  so  much  consternation  last 

)eUNCLE.— Ay!  that  was  a most  singular  appearance,  as  those 
who  saw  it  abroad  have  told  me.  The  great  comet  of  Newton, 
which  spread  such  terror  in  1680,  will  not  return,  it  is  computed, 
till  the  year  2255,  when  none  of  us  will  be  living  to  see  it;  but 
there  was  one  comet,  which  first  appeared  in  1264,  and  again  m 
1556  which,  if  it  has  not  lost  its  brilliancy,  may  be  anxiously 
looked  for  in  1848 ; so  there  may  be  some  hope  of  your  wish  being 
srratified.  And  now  we  will  return  to  the  house  for  the  present, 
as  I intend  to  tell  you  some  more  curious  facts  modern  astronomers 
have  discovered  by-and-by. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAUGHTER. 

‘ Laughing  is  a graver  matter  than  many  people  imagine.  '-Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Abbe  P , who  speaks  only  in  sentences,  who  would 

reduce  everything  to  precept,  and  whose  imperturbable  memory 
is  stored  with  quotations  from  ancient  mul  modern  authors 
yesterday  pronounced  it  a crime  in  the  young  Hortense tart i she 
should,  at  the  least  pleasantry  give  way  to  ker  natmal  gaie  y, 
and  laugh  as  heartily  and  freely  as  the  servant  of  a citize  . 
it  You  are  very  happy,  mademoiselle,  said  he  to  her,  m p 
sessing  beautiful  teeth,  lovely  and  expressive 
fresh  and  brilliant,  and,  above  all,  that  you  ^ but  eighteen 
which  pardons,  in  some  degree  your  immoderate  hursts 
laushter;  but  know  that  Homer  did  not  describe  the  Graces  as 
laughing,  and  that  Venus,  though  surrounded  by  Wes, Wd 
not  have  laughed  even  had  she  seen  Brunei  or  the  clown  of 
Tivoli.  I am,  however,  less  severe  than  the  author  of  the  niad 
and  I permit  this  sign  of  natural  joy  that  besPe^s  a pme  hear  , 
but  you  must  learn  to  laugh,  everything  must  be  le",  and, 
as  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  at  the  present  moment  than  to 
take  a lesson,  listen  to  me  with  attention.  I will  begin. 

“ And,  first,  what  is  laughter?  The  physiologist  answers  it 
is  to  experience,  at  the  sequel  of  a comic  idea,  or  at  the  sight  ot 
anything  droll  and  unexpected,  a slight  convulsmn  ot  the 
diaphragm,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  separate  the  lips  in  con 
trading  the  zigomatic  muscle,  the  buccinator  muse  e,  an  » ff 
of  Santorini.  At  this  crisis  the  air  contained  in  the  thorax  es 
capes  by  jerks  in  pressing  the  glottis,  and  producing  inarticulate 
sounds.  This  effect  is  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less  violent . ac- 
cording as  the  impression  received  is  more  or  ^s  strong,  it 
may  hi  moderated;  and  how  to  regulate  it  is  an  art  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  know.  But,  before  occupying  ourselves  t^rew  th, 
let  us  call  to  mind  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  some  imer 
estine:  facts  connected  with  laughing.  . . 

“ Philosophers  of  antiquity  have  differed  m opinion  on  laug  - 
ino-  Lycurgus  regarded  it  as  healthful,  and  was  desirous  that 
the  Lacedemonians  should  place  a statue  of  Laughter  in  the 
dining-hall,  to  teach  them  how  becoming  it  was  that  the  teeling 
of  honest  joy  should  be  ever  present  m tkeir  assemWms  die 
which,  says  Plutarch,  is  the  most  agreeable  se^°“?Ychild  who 
and  of  labour.  Seneca  drew  a happy  horosLOPe  °,f  f knmvin<r 
laughed  at  his  parents  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  kno  u 
them.  ‘ Every  child,’  said  he,  ‘ who  laughs  not  at  its  n ; 
the  authors  of  his  being,  deserves  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
of  the  gods,  nor  to  share  the  couch  of  a goddess 

“ rhrvsippus  according  to  the  relation  of  Laeice,  /.euxts,  an 

of  laughing,  but  they  themselves  laughed  to  « " 

= ss 

1U  “’Yhe  illustrious  Phocion,  as  historians  toll  us  never  l‘l"S^od 
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people  on  earth;  be  not  deceived;  read  the  travels  of  young 
Anacharsis,  they  will  teach  you  that  the  Tyrians  laughed  in- 
cessantly; they  could  not  treat  any  matter  seriously,  however, 
important  it  might  be.  Tired  of  their  levity,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Oracle  at  Delphos.  It  assured  them  that  they  would  re- 
covex-,  if,  after  sacrificing  a bull  to  Neptune,  they  could,  without 
laughing,  cast  it  into  the  sea.  It  was  evident  that  the  constraint 
imposed  on  them  would  not  permit  them  to  achieve  the  condition, 
nevertheless  they  assembled  on  the.  shore;  they  sent  away  the 
children,  but  as  they  were  driving  away  one  who  had  slily  crept 
in  amongst  them,  ‘ Are  you  afraid,’  cried  he,  ‘ that  I shall  swallow 

our  bull?’  At  these  words  they  burst  out  into  laughter,  and, 

ecoming  persuaded  that  their  malady  was  past  cure,  they 
patiently  submitted  to  their  destiny. 

“ The  ancient  Danes  were  ambitious  that  their  warriors  should 
die  laughing,  and  in  their  combats  they  signalised  their  bravery 
in  affecting  to  laugh  at  the  moment  of  death. 

“ Many  esteemed  authors  have  condemned  laughing.  The 
Hebrews  give  us,  as  one  of  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  ‘ The  fool 
elevates  his  voice  in  laughing— he  makes  as  much  noise  when  he 
laughs  as  a bundle  of  thorns  when  it  burns.’  In  Scripture  it  is 
said,  ‘ Grief  to  ye  who  laugh,  for  ye  shall  weep.’  It  is  this 
passage,  badly  translated,  which  prompts  St.  Basil  to  proscribe 
laughter  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  condemn  all  Christians 
to  the  most  absolute  and  imperturbable  gravity,  whatever  pleasant 
matter  may  be  presented  to  the  sight  or  forced  to  the  imagination. 

“ The  most  austere  writers  also  teach  us  not  only  that  no  one 
laughs  when  he  is  dead  (a  proposition,  by  the  way,  which  admits 
not  of  opposing  argument),  but  that  we  cannot  laugh  when 
restored  to  life.  They  support  their  opinion  by  the  example  of 
Lazarus,  who,  after  his  resurrection,  lived  again  for  many  years, 
preached  the  gospel  at  Provence,  but  laughed  no  more.  Not 
laugh  at  Provence!  Naturalists  observe  than  of  all  animals  man 
alone  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  to  laugh,  a prerogative  which 
it  appears  to  me,  he  should  use  with  judgment  and  moderation. 

“ A learned  physician,  Laurent  Joubert,  wrote  for  Margaret  of 
Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  firstwife  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  atreatise 
on  laughter,  in  which,  after  examining  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  heart,  the  spleen,  or  the  brain,  what  were  its  different  effects, 
and  in  what  manner  it  beautified  or  deformed  a pretty  face,  he 
relates  the  various  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to  the  different 
modes  of  laughing.  The  principal  were : — 1.  The  modest  laugh — 
that  which  is  scarcely  heard,  and  which  exhibits  a moiety  of  the 
teeth’s  enamel.  2.  The  loud  laugh  of  derision,  which  the  Latins 
called  cachinnus,  which  bursts  out  in  the  most  lively  joy — which 
is  the  most  boisterous,  and  often  accompanied  by  tears.  3.  The 
laugh  of  Ajax,  that  of  contempt  and  passion  united:  we  call  it 
sardonic.  4.  The  simple  or  insignificant  laugh.  Of  these  four 
kinds,  lovely  Hortense,  the  first  only  accords  with  beauty — it  can 
ally  itself  with  the  Graces  — and  never  causes  distortion  of  the  face; 
the  second  is  permitted  to  Bacchantes;  the  third  is  dangerous  on 
the  lips  of  a critic;  and  the  fourth  belongs  to  the  besotted  popu- 
lace, who  are  pleased  with  a mountebank  in  the  temple  of  Thespis. 

“ I shall  finish  this  little  dissertation,”  said  the  abbe,  “with  this 
remark,  that  there  are  five  sounds  in  laughing,  produced  by  the 
five  vowels.  One  laughs  on  A,  E,  I,  O,  and  U.  Lively  and  sud- 
den joy  bursts  out  always  on  A.  This  first  letter  is  that  of  the 
loud  laugh  in  derision.  If  a grave  man  is  seen  with  his  wig  re- 
versed— Ah ! ah ! ah ! If  a dandy  is  seen  to  roll  in  the  kennel, 
or  a monkey  to  burn  his  fingers  in  pulling  out  chesnuts  from  the 
fire — Ah ! ah ! ah ! The  vowel  E is  characteristic  of  the  malicious 
laugh.  If  a witty  saying  or  a brilliant  epigram  be  heard— He! 
he!  he!  or  a countryman  mystified— He!  he!  he!  But  tickle  a 
child,  it  will  burst  out  laughing  on  I — Hi!  hi!  hi!  If  a financier, 
a hotel-keeper,  a prebendary,  or  a brewer,  hear  a light  equivoque, 
a rebus,  or  a pun,  the  laugh  is  puffed  out  and  rounded  on  O. 
Finally,  when  one  laughs  with  regret  at  nonsense  or  trifling 
matter,  the  laugh  escapes  us  on  U,  with  a slight  whistle — 
Hu!  hu!  hu!” 

The  Abbe  P.  had  got  thus  far  in  his  lesson,  when  a little 
mongrel  dog  entered  the  apartment,  and  leaping  on  to  the  knees 
of  the  professor,  covered  him  with  dirt.  He  repulsed  the  fond 
animal,  and  would  have  continued  his  discourse,  but  Hortense 
burst  out  into  so  hearty  a fit  of  laughter,  that  he  was  disconcerted. 
He  retired  offended,  but  in  departing  he  said  to  his  intractable 
pupil,  “ Do  not  deceive  yourself,  mademoiselle — that  laugh  is  the 
cachinnus  of  the  Latins. 


A GLASS  OF  WATER. 


There  may  be  few  of  our  young  perusers,  doubtless,  who 
properly  estimate  the  value  of  a glass  of  water.  From  having  it 
always  within  their  reach,  they  disregard  its  life-giving  proper- 
ties, and  reck  not  the  horror  of  being  reduced  to  want  it.  A 
recent  traveller  gives  the  following  terribly  true  description  of  a 
vessel  at  sea  on  short  allowance  of  water,  from  which  a profitable 
lesson  may  be  learned:  — 

“ At  length  daylight  broke  — a bright,  gorgeous  daylight.  We 
saw  the  land  about  eight  miles  distant ; and  there  was  the 
promise  that  in  a few  hours  more,  we  should  enjoy  the  sweet 
refreshment  of  the  delicious  stream.  Thus  whispered  Hope  ; 
but,  oh!  how  delusive  was  the  prospect!  The  sun  arose  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  the  wind  was  gradually  hushed,  and  in 
another  hour  the  heavens  and  the  ocean  were  once  more  calm. 

“ At  first  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  believe  it;  but 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water  soon  made  it  too  evident  to  all, 
and  a look  of  fixed  despair  sat  on  each  countenance ; but  it  was 
not  the  look  of  quiet,  sullen  despair — there  was  marked  ferocity 
of  aspect,  as  if  every  man  would  lift  his  hand  against  his  neigh- 
bour, and,  like  a tiger,  long  to  quaff  his  blood.  There  was  a 
dark;  menacing  scowl  upon  the  brow,  and  a x-edness  in  the  fiery 
fierceness  of  the  eye  that  claimed  no  connection  with  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  wild  ravings  of  the  maniac  - the 
earnest  petitions  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence  for  help— the 
curses  and  imprecations  of  the  despex-ate— the  shrieks  of  females, 
and  the  plaintive  wail  of  childhood,  came  mingling  upon  the  ear 
in  frightful  discord.  Signals  of  distress  wex-e  made— guns  wei-e 
fired— the  boats  were  hoisted  out  and  sent  away  with  empty 
casks;  but  still  the  dreadful  havoc  went  on;  whilst,  to  add  to 
the  horrible  bitterness  of  disappointment,  we  could  see  the  dark 
clouds  pass  over  the  high  peaks  of  the  island,  and  the  rain 
descend  in  torrents;  we  could  see  the  mountain-streams  dashing 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  rushing  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  rocks,  whilst;  racked  with  the  keenest  pangs, 
we  were  almost  destitute  of  one  drop  to  quench  the  ovei-powering 
heat.  The  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  his  scorching 
beams  came  pouring  down  with,  to  imagination,  i-edoubled 
fervour.  Our  water  was  entirely  gone.  Many  in  their  madness 
flew  to  the  rum,  and,  oh!  what  a spectacle  of  horror  then 
ensued!  Numbers  ran  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next  the  land,  and 
sti-etched  their  hands  towards  the  place  where  the  clear  element 
came  tumbling  in  the  ocean.  They  clutched  their  withered 
and  foi-ked  fingers  as  if  to  grasp  at  the  promised  banquet,  thrust 
out  their  shrivelled  fingers,  and  stiffened  into  death.  Others  in 
the  wildness  of  their  impatience  threw  themselves  headlong  into 
the  sea,  and  struck  out  for  the  shoi-e,  but  the  waters  soon  closed 
above  their  heads  and  they  were  seen  no  mox-e. 

“For  myself,  all  hopes  were  at  an  end;  life  semed  ebbing 
fast,  and  I went  to  my  cabin  as  if  it  had  been  my  sepulchre,  and 
wrapped  my  cot  about  me  for  a winding-sheet.  Insensibility, 
oi-,  as  I thought,  a deep  sleep,  fell  upon  me,  and  yet  there  were 
times  when  I could  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  moving  and 
the  sound  of  many  voices  blending  into  harmony;  delicious 
banquets  were  offered  to  my  taste,  and  I wandered  through  green 
fields  and  luxuriant  meadows,  by  the  margin  of  the  cool  trans- 
parent rivulet,  in  which  I bathed  my  fevered  temples  and 
quenched  the  burning  heat  of  my  tongue.  Bright  eyes  were 
beaming  on  me;  and  the  soft  notes  of  soothing  tenderness  came, 
like  the  dulcet  thrillings  of  the  harp,  to  pour  their  melody  upon 
the  soul.  On  first  awaking  from  this  state  of  mental  aberration, 
I found  myself  on  a comfortable  couch  in  a neat  apartment,  and, 
as  all  recollections  of  the  past  had  faded  away,  when  or  how  I 
came  thither  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  1 appi'oached  the 
opened  window,  and  entei’ed  on  a tre'llised  verandah  that  looked 
down  upon  the  pinnacles  of  lofty  mountains  that  seemed  to  hang 
beneath  me,  whilst  huge  chasms  rent  in  the  solid  rocks  yawned 
fearfully  on  all  sides.  The  orange  and  apple  blossoms  bx'eathed 
their  odours  in  the  mountain  breeze,  and  looked  beautiful  amid 
the  green  foliage.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  oceaix  glistened 
in  the  sunbeams,  and  a small  island,  floating  like  a hillock  on 
the  waters,  rose  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  This  I recollected 
to  be  the  island  of  Corvo;  and,  as  memory  resumed  her  functions, 
the  truth  of  my  situation  was  gradually  developed;  but  it  was 
not  till  health  was  restored  and  strength  returned  that  I was 
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mode  acciuainted  with  the  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
2&3SSS  too.  insensibility,  by  which  I was  reheved  tom 
witnessing  the  dreadful  events  that  had  occurred. 

‘‘  The  slip’s  boats  were  enabled,  though  with  much  difficulty 
♦a  Otot  the  casks  filled,  and  hastily  returned  on  board,  but,  the 
started  too  the  scuttle-butt  a ~1 
rush  took  place.  The  very  gurgling  and  splashing  of  the  ele 
mentasitfell  into  the  butt  served  to  increase  desne.  Eiom 
striving  they  came  to  blows,  and  from  blows  to  slaughter.  Mad- 
nesT  in  its  most  raging  mood  and  terrific  form,  ruled  the 

brave  and  noble,  kind  and  generous  hearts. 

“ At  leno-th  the  boats’  crews,  who  had  somewhat  slaked  then 
thirst  ashore  (though  several  died  afterwards),  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  poor  creatures  at  a distance,  and  proper  guards 
were  placed,  who  served  the  water  out  m small  quantities. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  accomplished,  when  a breeze  earned  the 
ship  toher  anchorage,  and  the  Portuguese  evinced  their ffienevo- 
lenee  bv  kindly  administering  to  our  wants.  Mj  sell  ancl 
several  other  officers  were  removed  to  a country  house  of  the 
governor’s,  where  we  recived  the  most  humane  and  assiduous 
attention.  My  stupefaction  was  succeeded  by  delirium;  a fort- 
night elapsed  before  I was  restored  to  reason.  The  ship  had 
proceeded1  on  her  destination,  but  on  mustering  previous  to  liu 
departure,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  a 
seventy  had  perished,  and  all  for  want  of 

“A  Glass  of  Water! 


XHE  11ITE11  BIT;  'ft™™™*™  ™ ™ 


T,  when  he  was  a boy,  in  one  of  the  ships  laid  up  at  Chat-  “According, 
ham  His  master  was  the  boatswain  of  her,  and  there  was  only  bore  off  the  hell. 
the  three  warrant-officers  with  two  or  three  boys  to  keep  watch 
r*1,  nf  her  The  guard-boat,  from  the  commodore  s ship, 
on  boaid  ot  he  . 8 d jf  they  passed  a ship  that  did  not 

hffil  go^gsil  a/d  Lai  anything  they  could 

L hold  of  and  carry  it  ashore  in  the  morning  to  the  Comnns- 
fLer’s  office  in  the  dockyard.  One  night,  his  master,  the  boat- 
swain had  the  first  watch,  and,  having  been  ashore  all  day  on  duty 
■it  the  dockyard,  felt  very  tired,  and  told  the  boy  ( Loby)  to  keep 
a look-out while  he  went  down  into  the  galley  to  smoke  a pipe; 

L went  down  and  fell  fast  asleep.  The  boy,  not  accustomed  to 
keepino-  his  eyes  open,  fell  asleep  also ; and  the  guard-boat  pass&g, 

3d  them  when,  receiving  no  answer,  they  went  alongside,  and 
actually  unshipped  the  bell  from  its  place,  and  carried  it  quietly 
3 the  sL  without  being  found  out.  At  twelve  o’clock  the 
boatswain  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and,  going  to  strike  the  bell 
found  it  gone.  He  immediately  knew  who  had  taken  it;  he 
called  to  the  boy,  and,  after  bestowing  plenty  of  blessings  on  him 
said  to  him,  “Now,  there’s  only  one  thing  can  save  my  warrant, 
and  if  you  don’t  get  it  for  me  I’m  done.  I must  have  the  com- 
Zdorel  broad  pendant  before  to-morrow  morning.  He  accord- 
3y  got  into  the  punt  alongside,  and  took  the  boy  with  him, 
and  puled  softly  a-liead  of  the  commodore  s ship,  got  under  her 
bows  and  Idle  boy  got  hold  of  the  mooring-chain,  from  thence  to 
li  and  netting  up  to  the  bowsprit,  went  quietly  along 

{he  forestay  into  the  foretop*  from  thence  he  got  by  the  nm.ntop- 
mLl  stay  to  the  mast  head  and,  finally  to  the  truck,  where  un- 
bending the  flag,  he  stuffed  it  into  Ins  bosom -as  it  was  the  night 

observed  °-ot  down  to  the  moormg-chain,  and  giving  a low  wins 
tie  the  boatswain,  who  was  some  little  distance  off,  dropped  under 
;!f’  w,  and  took  him  in.  The  boatswain  was  highly  delighted 
with  his  ’success;  and  the  next  morning,  giving  the  boy  directions 
to  hoirt  the  flag  at  the  ensign-staff  when  he  should  wave  Ins 
pocket-handkerchief',  he  went  ashore  to  the  dockyard  to  answei 
the  signal  that  was  made  for  him.  He  went  boldly  to  the  Com- 
missioner’s office,  having  first  made  the  sign  to  the  boy  to  hoist 
the  flag;  and  there  was  the  commode,  who  always  attended  to 


such  complaints  as  might  be  made,  sitting  with  all  the  gravity  on 
his  countenance  which  such  a case  demanded.  The  boatswain  was 
called  in,  and,  making  his  best  bow,  wished  to  know  what  he  was 
wanted  for. 

“Mr.  So-and-so,”  said  the  commodore,  “I  am  sorry,  very  sony 
indeed,  that  such  a gross  neglect  should  be  laid  to  your  charge  as 
that  now  preferred—  an  old  officer  of  your  character— can  t excuse 
it,  sir.  The  guard  boat  went  alongside  your  ship  last  night, 
and  during  your  watch,  as  is  proved,  took  away  the  ship  s bell. 
Now  sir,  you  must  either  have  been  drunk  or  turned  it,  both, 
which  are  very  great  crimes;  and  I am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  that 
I shall  be  obliged  to  report  your  case  to  the  Navy  Board,  when 
you  will  be  sure  to  lose  your  warrant.” 

“Very  sorry,  your  honour,”  said  the  boatswain— ‘shore, 
knocking  about  in  the  dockyard  all  the  day— not  asleep  a 

“No  excuse,  sir — no  excuse  at  all  for  such  a great  neglect, 
replied  the  commodore.  “Why,  sir,  if  such  a tiling  was  to  go 
unpunished,  we  should  have  the  commodore  s ship  as  bad  as 

} ' “Why,  your  honour,”  said  the  boatswain,  your  ship  has  got  a 
full  complement  of  men  on  hoard,  and  sentries  in  both  gangways, 
and,  for  all  that,  ain’t  so  much  better,  after  all.” 

“What  d’ye  mean,  sir?”  said  the  commodore-  not  keep  a 
good  look  out  on  board  my  ship- what  do  you  mean,  sir. 

“Why,  sir,”  replied  the  boatswain,  “when  I found  my  bell 
gone  -at  twelve  o’clock  last  night,  I sent  aboard  your  ship,  and  go 
your  broad  pendant,  to  save  my  Warrant. 

“My  broad  pendant!”  exclaimed  the  commodore. 

“Yes,  your  honour;  and,  if  you  will  just  step  outside,  I will 
iust  show  it  to  you  flying  at  the  flag-staff  of  my  ship. 

Accordingly,' the  commodore  and  all  Ins  retinue  went  out,  ancl 
sure  enough  there  was  the  pendant,  as  the  boatswain  had  said 
The  flag  had,  it  seems,  been  missed  in  the  morning,  and  they 
had  put’ it  down  as  blown  away,  “Oh!”  said  the  commodore^ 
“the  boatswain  has  quite  weathered  me— I had  better  say  no 
more  about  it.” 


said  Slender,  chiming  in,  “the  old  boatswain 


FAMILY  WIIIST-PLAYING. 

“No ’’said  he,  “never,  never  let  man  and  wife  play  together 
at  whist.  It  is  too  much  trouble  tor  me  to  point  out  all  the  things 
they  do;  but,  my  dear  Gilbert,  there  are  always  family  telegraphs, 
ancl  if  they  fancy  their  looks  are  watched,  they  communicate  by 
words  “My  dear  fellow,”  continued  he,  looking  as  white  as  a sheet 
and  wholly  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  “at  Bungalapumhungbad, 
up  the  country,  where  I was  carried  in  my  palkee,  to  get  somebody 
to  look  at  some  indigo  which  I wanted  to  buy,  I mot  with  a i 1. 
Smigsmag  and  his  wife-nice  woman,  upon  my  word-1  did  not 
cultivate  their  acquaintance  much,  because  he  lived  more  than 
half  a mile  from  my  bungalow,  and  I was  merely  a visitor  but 
I dined  with  him  once  or  twice,  and  we  played  at  whist,  and  his 
wife  and  he  always  played  together;- oh  clear  Kitty,  give  me 
the  eau  de  Cologne,  dear-isn’t  she  grown,  Mrs.  Branilybali,  eh? 
—and  so— I found  out  that  I never  could  win  against  Smigsmag 
ancl  his  wife— he  was  a Burrali  Saab— a resident— an  excellent 
man  in  his  way-and  so-I  mentioned  this  to  my  partner,  who 
being  an  expectant  creature— I,  you  know,  had  nothih|  to  do 
with  John  Company,  and  didn’t  cave  a cowrie  for  all  Leadenkall- 
street  put  together-and  he  told  me,  ‘You  never  can  win  ot 
them.’  Why?’ said  I.  ‘Because,  said  he,  they  have  established 
a code.’  ‘Dear  me!’  said  I,  ‘what  signals  by  looks?  No, 
said  he,  ‘by  words.’  If  Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag  says 
‘Dear  beoin.’  Dear  begins  with  D,  so  does  diamond,  and  out, 
comes  a diamond  from  the  lady.  If  he  lias  to  lead,  and  she  says, 
‘g  mv  love,  play,’  she  wants  a spade.  Smigsmag  and  spade 
beam  with  the  same  letter,  and,  sure  enough,  down  comes  a spade. 
‘Harriet,  my  dear,’  says  Smigsmag,  lion-  long  you  are  sorting 
your  cards.’  Mrs.  Smigsmag  stumps  down  a heart:  and  a gentle 
‘Come,  my  love,’  on  either  side,  infallibly  produces^  club,  4 
can’t  stand  these  family  compacts,  Gilbeit, 
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UNCLES  AND  AUNTS. 


A RELATION  ABOUT  A RELATION. 

TTRELY  I am  justified  in  cursing  all  uncles 
and  aunts,  exclaimed  Edward  Seymour, 
throwing  himself  on  a sofa,  and  a letter  on 
the  carpet. 

This  undutiful  ejaculation  proceeded  from 
the  mouth  of  a young  gentleman,  who,  hay- 
ing formed  all  his  hopes  upon  the  decease  of 
either  his  maternal  uncle  or  aunt,  was  just 
informed  by  post  that  the  former  had  deter- 
mined on  a voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health — the  latter  had  just  accepted  a tender  proposal  froni  Cap- 
tain N of  the  Blues,  who  “was  in  search  of  a fortune.” 

“ Curse  all  uncles  and  aunts,”  repeated  Edward,  and  his  rage 
increased,  as  in  a fit  of  innocent  spitefulness  he  kicked  one  cushion 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  threw  the  other  after  it. 

“Curse  all” — a knock  at  the  door — and,  replacing  the  cushions, 
he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table,  as  a gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  preceding  the  arrival  of  his  quondam  friend,  Arthur  Fitz- 
cuthbert,  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  friend  Edward,”  he  said,  grasping  his  hand, 

“ how  are  you  ? Been  dying  to  see  you — such  an  adventure 
horrid  old  hunks  though — but  the  girl  ; such  an  exquisite,  such 
dark  eyes  ! pouting  lips,  that^. absolutely  invite  you  to  a kiss 

whilst  her  ringlets ” (.  ■ 

“Curse  all  uncles  and  aunts,”  unconsciously  repeated  Edward, 
bitterly. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  inquired  Arthur,  half  laughing, 
half  seriously. 

“ Oh,  matter  enough — hand  me  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  then 
read  that  note.” 

“From  La  belle  Eloise,  eh  ! — no  refusal,  I hope?” 

“No,  no,”  rejoined  Edward,  blushing  slightly,  “ Not  from  that 

angel  ; but  that  miserly,  selfish,  ill-natured,  low,  vulgar ’ 

“ Pray,  who  is  the  hero  of  these  pretty  expletives  ? ’ 

“Hero  1— he  is— oh  ! curse  all  uncles  and  aunts  and  in  a fit 
of  rage,  he  stamped  violently  on  the  floor. 

“Anything  wanted,  sir  ?”  screeched  out  a little  voice  proceed- 
ing from  a little  throat  at  the  landing — no  doubt  mistaking  the 
stamp  for  something  being  wanted. 

“ No,  you  diabolical  little ” 

“ Nothing  wanted,  my  dear,”  interposed  Arthur,  stopping  the 
conclusion  of  his  friend’s  speech,  and,  taking  up  the  letter,  read 
the  following  : 

“ Mr.  Seymour, — I am  going  to  Boulogne  in  the  course  of  three 
days— shall  stop — I can’t  tell  how  long.  There’s  nobody  at  home 
— need  not  call.  Yours,  “ Joseph  Huggs, 

“P.S.  Your  aunt  is  going  to  be  married  to  Capt.  N ” 

“Very  pleasant,  truly — the  cut  direct,”  continued  Arthur,  lay- 
ing the  letter  on  the  table. 

“ What  will  you  do  ?” 

“ See  dear  Eloise,  leave  her  my — my  good  will,  and  walk  into 
the  Serpentine.” 

“ Sudden  determination,  truly  ; but  too  cold  an  idea  to  be 
thought  of  : no,  I have  it ; I’ll  be  a martyr  to  your  good  cause, 
sacrifice  my  time  for  your  happiness,  which,  if  I do  not  complete, 
never  trust  me  more.”  ' 

“ What  mad  trick  are  you  about  to  play  ? — oh  misery  t I have 
no  remittance,  without  friends,  and  to  act  honourable  can  never 
see  Eloise.  When  I thought  myself  the  happiest  of  mortals,  re- 
posing in  the  natural  supposition  of  eighty  years  not  increasing 
to  ninety,  and  sixty  years  in  a female  too  much  to  last  long,  I am 
informed  that  he,  my  villanous  old  uncle,  is  about  to  prolong  his 
life,  and  the  other  is  about  to  make  a fool  of  herself,  to— oh  ! 
curse  all  uncles  and  aunts.  Arthur,  what  the  devil  shall  I do  ? 
Don’t  you  in  your  wise  plans  attempt  to  persuade  rny  uncle  to 
stav  here  and  die,  because,”  he  added  firmly,  “ I am  independent 
of  him.” 

“ And  Eloise,”  added  Arthur,  doubtfully.  “ No  ; no  Edward, 
the  truth  is,  that  your  uncle  is  (what  is  termed)  tired  of  your 
extravagance.  Your  aunt  (poor  deluded  old  soul)  is  in  much  the 
same  mind,  and  you  are  without  a friend.  You  wish  to  marry 
our  dear  Eloise,  and  I am  the  only  one  that  can  bring  it  about, 
o follow  my  directions  implicitly,  and  all  shall  be  right.  We 


will  now  adjourn  to  my  hotel,  and  a bottle  of  sparkling  cham- 
pagne will  soon  remove  that  love-forlorn  look — Ha  ! ha  ! ha  !” 
and,  dragging  Edward  from  the  house,  he  forced  him  into  a cheer- 
ful temperament  and  a cab  at  the  same  time. 

The  third  morning,  according  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Huggs,  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  Mr.  Huggs  was  a widower,  and  more- 
over had  immense  wealth  ; he  had  on  the  whole  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  twenty-four  matrons  seeking  his  hand — 
no,  his  purse  ; but,  if  one  man  ever  possessed  a greater  hatred  to 
the  name  of  a woman  than  another,  it  was  Mr.  Huggs.  Indeed  it 
was  partly  to  avoid  their  loving  persecutions  that  he  intended  to 
take  a trip  to  Boulogne  ; and  now  behold  him  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin  in  a brown  great  coat,  his  head  enveloped  partly  in  a broad- 
brimmed  hat,  the  rim  of  which,  either  from  long  wearing  or 
habit,  had  acquired  an  affectionate  desire  to  peep  into  the  old 
gentleman’s  face— his  mouth  and  chin  found  shelter  in  a capacious 
neckcloth,  which,  together  with  the  great  coat,  broad-brimmed 
hat,  a carpet  bag,  and  lastly,  the  old  gentleman  himself,  were 
proceeding  quietly  down  to  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Huggs,  being  pleased  within  himself  to  have  escaped  not 
only  his  would-be  brides,  but  from  his  spendthrift  nephew,  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  absolutely  so  far  forgot  his  gravity  as  to  indulge 
in  a whistle.  It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  the  rich  old,  gentle- 
man stepping  stealthily  along  to  the  expressive  air  of  “ I’ve  been 
roaming,”  which,  however,  gradually  changed  into  the  more  sober 
tune  of  “ Home,  sweet  home.”  At  length  Mr.  Huggs  felt  that 
whistling  was  not  conducive  to  his  dignity,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned tune  died  away,  and,  by  the  time  he  was  aboard  the 
'“  Star,”  Mr.  Huggs  was  as  silent  as  a gentleman  of  his  pretensions 
ought  to  be. 

“ Yes,”  he  soliloquised  as  he  found  himself  most  unaccountably 
in  the  cabin  with  a bottle  of  stout  before  him,  “ yes,  I feel  I ha  ve 
done  perfectly  right  ; that  nephew  of  mine  is  a downright  spend- 
thrift ; I know, what  he’ll  come  to  at  last— a workhouse.” 

“ No,  Mr.  Huggs,  a coffin.” 

The  old  gentleman  turned  sharp  round,  and  in  so  doing  en- 
countered the  eyes  of  a person  evidently  his  junior  by  a number 
of  years. 

“ You’re  right,  egad,”  rejoined  Mr.  Huggs,  smiling  blandly, 
and  sipping  his  stout. 

“ Mr.  Huggs,”  and  the  stranger  stared  him  full  in  the  face— the 
old  gentleman  was  startled,  and  looked  anxiously  around  the 
cabin— it  was  empty  ; they  were  all  above  enjoying  the  fresh  air. 

“ Mr.  Huggs ” 

“ Well,  well,  sir.” 

“ No,  sir,  it  is  not  well  ; I believe  you  call  yourself  a man.” 

“ I should  like  to  know  who  calls  me  anything  else,’)  replied 
Mr.  Huggs,  bridling  up  and  swallowing  down  the  remainder  of 
his  stout  with  desperate  eagerness. 

“No  bullying,  sir,”  said  the  stranger  calmly,  and  eyeing  the 
ill-fated  gentleman  more  piercingly  than  before,  “ I say  you  are 
not  a man— I— Theodric  Lodovic  Pacific  Ludovia.  Do  you  hear 
me,  sir  ?” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Pacific,”  shouted  Huggs,  content  with  catching  one 
part  of  the  name,  “ I do  hear  you,  and  now  hear  me  ; if  you  dare 
come  and  insult  me — ” 

“ Insult,  Mr.  Huggs— insult,  sir  !” 

“ Hold  your  tongue  ; I say,  if  you  come  here  with  your  Afric 
Pacific  names  to  insult  me,  I’ll  throw  you  out  of  the  cabin  win- 
dow.” 

“ I see  your  aim,  my  good  man.” 

“ You  are  a prying,  insolent — ” 

“ I’ll  not  fight  you,  sir.” 

“ Fight  1”  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  ? me  use  my 
hands  over  such  an  insignificant  puppy  1”  and  fairly  overcome 
with  his  rage,  which  never  before  showed  so  much,  Mr.  Huggs 
dashed  his  clenched  fist  on  the  table,  and  in  so  doing  jarred  off 
the  tumbler. 

“Waiter!”  cried  the  stranger — the  waiter  entered.  “Just 
take  for  the  glass  I broke,”  and  he  threw  down  half-a-sovereign. 
“ Beg  your  pardon,”  interposed  Huggs,  “ I broke  it.” 

“No  such  thing;  now,  my  dear  man,  sit  quiet.  You  are — now 
I entreat  you  to  hear  me.” 

“ Well,  well,  I will  be  calm,’’  and  Mr.  Huggs  drew  himself  up 
with  an  air  of  one  who  determined  no  worldly  care  should  ruffle  his 
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temper.  “ I feel  calm,”  he  continued.  The  stranger  took  snuff 

and  he  began.  , 

“ Mr.  Huggs,  you  have  no  doubt  disinherited  your  nephew, 

Mr.  Seymour.”  „ , . w,  . , 

“ And  how,  in  the  name  of  witchcraft,  did  you  find  that  out  ( 
Eive  minutes  elapsed  in  silence. 

“ Edward  Seymour,”  continued  the  stranger,  “ is  a totally  dif- 
ferent young  man  to  what  he  was. 

“ Did  you  ever  know  him  ?”  „ 

“ Intimately  ; at  first  he  was,  I regret  to  say,  a reprobate. 

“ Horrible,  wasn’t  he  ?” 

“ He  was  indeed  ; but  now,  Mr.  Seymour  is  a steady,  sober, 

thriving—”  . . 

« What  ! what,  can  a man  be  so  altered  in  so  short  a time  r 
“ It  is  a fact,  I assure  you.” 

“ Sir,  you  then  must  be — ” 

“ Theodric  Lodovic — ” 

« No,  you  can’t  be  that  ; is  that  really  your  name  ? 

“ At  your  service,  sir.” 

“ And  you  really  believe  Edward  to  have  become  a reformed 
rake  ?” 

“ As  you  are,  sir — he  is  indeed.” 

“ I’m  thunderstruck.” 

****** 

“ And  are  you  really  informing  me  right  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed  I am— curse  all  uncles  and  aunts.” 

Reader— friend— for  thou' art  both,  need  we  inform  you  that 
the  last  speaker  was  Edward  Seymour,  and  to  inform  you  ot  the 
other  would  be  a direct  libel  ; it  was  a female. 

“ Nay,  dear  Edward,  be  not  so  harsh,  for  my  sake. 

“But  Eloise- the  shame— the  shame.” 

“ Edward  Seymour,  you  know  my  heart,  and  it  is  useless  to 
conceal  my  thoughts  ; if  no  other  tie  can  stay  you,  cannot  love 

— love,  Edward  ?”  T . T 

“ Ah,  I was  wrong,  pardon  me,  dearest.  In  thy  eyes  I could 
o-aze  life  away  in  one  bright  sunshine  ; but,  Eloise,  could  you 
quit  your  splendour,  where  servants  are  at  your  beck  and  call,  to 
share  with  me  some  humble  retreat  ?” 

“ And  rise  again  to  the  same  monotonous  division  of  laboni 
work  day  after  day— prepare  all  my  meals  ?” 

“ Yes — yes,  all  this.” 

“To  spoil  those  delicate  fingers,  to  use  them  in  common 
drudgery,  when  they  were  formed  for  nature  s fairest  woik  : 1 
“ Edward,  do  not  torture  me  ; all  this  I could  cheerfully  do,  so 
that  after  my  day’s  toil  I could  revel  for  one  short  hour  in  the 
delight  of  thy  smile.”  _ 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

“ Dearest  girl,”  he  said  with  ardour,  “ dearer  to  me  than  all 
the  mines  of  Indian  wealth,  I did  but  question  you  to  try  your 
constancy  ; never  till  now  did  I know  the  extent  of  woman  s love 
—Eloise,  you  have  taught  me  a noble  lesson.” 

« Edward,  I have  taught  you  a natural  one  : that  love  levels  all 
ranks  ; that  for  love  the  prince  weds  the  lowborn  peasant  girl— 
that  for  love  man  risks  life,  honour,  and  happiness  ! If  then, 
Edward,  love  can  do  these  things,  can  it  be  wondered  that  the 
little  urchin  has  played  such  pranks  with  us.” 

“ Angel,  in  thy  presence  any  occupation  would  be  bliss— 
Eloise,  you  will  then  consent. 

“ I am  thine  until  death— with  thee  I share  poverty  as  a virtue 
to  be  desired.” 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  love  scene  ? 

“ The  villanous  deceiver  !”  cried  the  ancient  Miss  Splinter.  She 
had  just  received  a letter  exposing  the  whole  of  the  mercenary 

views  of  Captain  N . “ The  heartless  villain  ! 

A knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her  reflections  ; it  was  Edward 
and  his  intended.  After  the  usual  compliments  had  been  gone 
through,  Miss  Splinter  reposed  confidence  in  the  pair,  who  both 
sincerely  sympathised  with  her.  . . , 

“ But  do  you  really  intend  to  discard  him  i inquired  Edward, 
with  a ray  of  hope  in  his  countenance. 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  matron,  sighing  deeply  ; “ never  more 
will  I trust  man  — they  are  wicked,  perfidious — ’ 

“ They  are,  dear  aunt,”  rejoined  Edward. 

« How  cruel  !”  said  Eloise. 


“ It  is  indeed — never  trust  one,  my  dear,  as  long  as  you  live.” 

Rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  again  interrupted  the  trio,  and,  before 
any  speculations  w'ho  the  new-comers  w'ere  could  be  ventured  on, 
in  ran  Mr.  Huggs  posthaste,  followed  by  the  stranger. 

“ Good  heavens  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Splinter,  nearly , fainting 
with  surprise,  “ what  has  occasioned  your  quick  return.” 

The  old  gentleman  answered  not,  but  with  the  alacrity  of  his 
younger  days  caught  the  bewildered  Edward  in  his  arms  and 
hugged  him  like  a bear.  The  company  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, and  Miss  Splinter  inquired  if  “ he  was  quite  right  in 
his  head?” 

“ Yes,  I atn,”  roared  the  uncle,  performing  the  same  operation 
upon  the  gentle  Eloise,  and  gave  her  a kiss,  the  smack  ot  which 
resounded  through  the  room,  suffusing  her  velvet  cheeks  with  a 
deep  blush.  “ Yes,  old  girl,  I am  mad— mad  with  joy.  Edward, 
come  to  my  arms  again,  and,  if  before  you  found  me  a severe  uncle, 
now  you  shall  have  every  farthing  I’ve  got  in  the  wide  w'orld. 

“ But  what  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  happy  has  occasioned  this 
change  ?”  inquired  Edward,  who  could  not  fathom  any  part  of 
the  proceedings. 

“ Ask  that  sublime  gentleman  in  the  corner,”  continued  the 
uncle,  “ Mr.  Pacific  something.” 

The  stranger,  ivho  until  now'  had  concealed  himself  behind  a 
screen,  stepped  forw  ard. 

“ Arthur  Fitzcuthbert  !”  burst  from  the  lips  of  Edward. 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  turning  to  the  uncle,  “ that  is  my  real  name, 
and  the  only  excuse  I can  offer  for  thus  deceiving  you,  and  bring- 
ing you  so  quickly  from  Boulogne,  is  the  welfare  of  my  dear 
friend,  your  obedient  nephew  Edward  Seymour.” 

“ And  his  fair  bride,”  added  Edward  ; “ is  it  not  so,  dearest  t 
Eloise,  blushing,  consented.  Miss  Splinter  sighed  horridly, 
and  Mr.  Huggs  bequeathed  the  w'hole  of  his  fortune  to  the  happy 
pair,  who  were  married  the  following  week. 

“ And  now,”  said  his  quondam  and  decidedly  useful  friend 
Arthur,  “ what  think  ye  of  your  two  relatives  ?” 

“ Relatives  !”  cried  Edward,  grasping  his  friend’s  hand  ; “ re- 
latives ! they  are  both  angels.  Relatives  ! Oh,  bless  all  uncles 
and  aunts  !” 


LEGENDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  I.  Hastings,  Sussex. 

The  Old  Roar;  the  Church  in  the  Wood;  and Fairlight  Downs. 

Tradition  has  given  to  each  of  the  above  localities  something 
of  a fairy-like  origin,  of  which  claim  it  would  be  cruel  to  despoil 
any  one  of  them  ; and,  therefore,  instead  of  accounting  by  natural 
means  for  the  titles  they  bear,  or  uttering  a single  doubt  to  lessen 
the  reverential  feeling  with  which  they  are  looked  at  by  the  won- 
dering clown,  we  shall  relate  what  has  been  told  to  many  visitors, 
though,  doubtless,  believed  by  none. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  sinking  in  the  western  w ave,  and 
the  pale  moon  was  about  to  resume  her  empire  over  half  the  globe, 
w'hen  Talgol,  who  had  long  been  watching,  from  the  top  of  a 
high  rock,  the  beauties  of  the  setting  sun,  thus  lamented  the 
hardness  of  his  fate. 

“ Thou  fickle  goddess,  why  hast  thou  not  showered  down  a 
sufficiency  of  thy  gifts  to  make  me  worthy  of  the  object  of  my 
love  ?”  From  this  it  will  be  guessed  that  Talgol  was  poor,  but 
had  fallen  beneath  the  all-ruling  passion  for  one  who  valued 
riches  more  than  sincerity — Melvina,  the  adored  of  Talgol,  had 
declared,  that,  without  wealth,  she  would  never  wed.  “ Must  I 
then,”  continued  the  desponding  lover  on  the  rock,  “ see  her  fail- 
form,  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  pass  into  the  possession  ot 
one  whose  only  claim  to  the  prize  is  his  gold  !” 

In  this  train  of  thought,  and  giving  vent  to  the  rhapsodical 
outpourings  of  his  overflowing  heart,  he  had  continued  some 
time,  when  the  wind  bore  to  his  ears  sounds  of  a most  heavenly 
nature,  which  thrilled  his  very  soul.  Now  they  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  earth — now'  the  ocean — and  now  the  very  air  bore 
along  — 

“ the  enticing  siren’s  song. 

Talgol  was  assured  that  the  music  he  had  heard  was  from  the 
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fairies  (for  the  “ good,  folks,”  be  it  known,  at  that  time,  were 
very  numerous)  ; but  now 

“ The  priests,  with  prayer  and  other  godly  gear, 

Have  made  the  meriy  goblins  disappear  ; 

And  where  they  play’d  their  merry  pranks  before, 

Have  sprinkl’d  holy  water  on  the  floor.” 

And,  knowing  it  was  sometimes  better  to  bear  with  their  mis- 
chievous tricks  than  to  attempt  resistance,  he  hastily  looked 
about  for  the  hitherto  invisible  musician,  and  saw,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  him  a young  sea-nymph — 

“ brighter  than  a summer’s  morn 
When  all  the  heaven  is  streaked  with  dappled  fires, 

And  fleck’d  with  blushes  like  a rifled  maid 

The  last  notes  of  the  song  were  yet  dying  on  her  lips,  as  she 
gracefully  motioned  him  to  follow  her— a summons  which  he 
immediately  obeyed.  The  rough  and  uneven  ground  was  passed 
over  with  most  surprising  ease  ; and  now  the  fairy  form  beckoned 
him  to  follow  her  over  the  cliff.  He  remembered  the  place  to  be 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  strove  to  stop  his  progress  ; but  every 
effort  proved  abortive,  and,  like  the  aerial  being  he  followed,  he 
likewise  sunk. 

But  gentle  was  their  descent  ; and,  at  length,  to  Talgol’s  great 
joy,  they  alighted  on  the  seashore. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  clear  moonlight  presented  a scene  at 
once  solemn  and  picturesque. 

But  Talgol’s  guide  and  companion  did  not  allow  him  time  to 
observe  minutely  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  silvered  by  the  moon, 
and  every  object  beaming  more  brightly  from  the  fairy  influence 
that  surrounded  them,  and  drew  him  on  towards  the  base  of  the 
rook  which,  as  they  approached,  seemed  to  open,  and,  by  the 
same  invisible  means  which  had  supported  him  in  his  descent  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  he  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  rock, 
and  constrained  to  follow  the  sea-nymph  through  chambers  where 
everything — 

“ rich  and  rare — 

In  earth,  or  sea,  or  air” 

that  could  please  the  eye  and  enchant  every  sense,  was  collected 
and  disposed  in  the  most  fascinating  manner.  In  one  chamber 
the  sides  were  hung  with  the  choicest  flowers,  whose  fragrance 
for  a moment  nearly  overpowered  his  senses.  In  another  a 
grotto,  formed  with  the  most  beautiful  shells  that  were  ever 
collected  from  their  ocean-bed.  Here,  a chamber  with  sides  of 
every  description  of  metal.  There,  a room  hung  with  pearls.  He 
was  about  to  address  the  beautiful  fairy,  when  innumerable  voices 
broke  into  a soft  melody,  cautioning  him  to  keep  still,  and  show- 
ing him,  in  a room  lit  by  fire-flies,  a most  hideous  looking 
monster,  whose  head  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a man’s, 
but  the  other  parts  of  his  person  seemed  to  be  a collection  of  the 
limbs  of  every  distorted  animal  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sea.  Pass- 
ing softly  through  this  place,  he  was  ushered  into  an  apartment, 
in  which  the  lurid  glare  of  the  diamond  walls  were  rivalled  by 
the  soft  and  dazzling  light  of  the  glow-worm’d  ceiling.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  apartment,  reclining  on  a couch  formed  of 
roses  and  violets,  Talgol  saw  the  form  of  one  so  lovely  that  he 
unconsciously  fell  on  his  knees  in  silent  homage,  for  she  was 
fair  as  the  summer  beauty  of  the  fields.” 

The  mistress  of  this  bright  abode  now  rose,  and,  lifting  him 
from  the  ground,  seated  him  on  a cushion  ; and  in  a soft,  en- 
chanting voice,  whose  harmonious  accents  completed  the  captiva- 
tion of  Talgol,  she  acquainted  him  with  the  reasons  for  sending 
for  him. 

Her  name  was  Rosetta  ; and  her  couch,  she  said,  was  imme- 
diately under  the  rock  on  which  he  had  been  pouring  out  his  woe, 
as  he  imagined,  only  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  She  knew 
the  whole  of  his  tale,  from  first  to  last,  and  stated  that  she 
herself  was  a “ child  of  earth,”  now  in  the  power  of  the  fierce 
enchanter,  Ekoh,  the  hideous  monster  whom  Talgol  had  passed; 
and  that  she  must  remain  under  his  spell  until  some  love- 
stricken  swain,  cruelly  rejected  by  his  mistress,  could  be  induced 
to  attempt  her  deliverance,  by  marrying  her  at  the  altar  of  a 
church,  not  built  by  human  hands. 

Talgol  was  in  raptures.  Here  was  one  more  beautiful,  in  every 
feature,  than  the  worldly  Melvina.  One  who  did  not  think  of 
money — who  could  bestow  on  him  all  he  wished,  and  make  him 
for  ever  happy. 

Dismissing  all  thoughts  of  the  mercenary  Melvina,  he  swore 
eternal  fidelity  to  the  beauteous  Rosetta  ; and,  in  the  ecstacy  of 
the  moment,  dared  to  kiss  her  lips — 

“ So  soft  and  sweet, 

That  ripened  peaches  have  not  half  the  flavour.’’ 
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No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  whole  cavern  seemed  filled 
with  angry  voices,  and  Ekoh,  the  magician,  was  heard  approach- 
ing, to  the  great  terror  of  Talgol  ancl  the  beauteous  Rosetta,  who 
seemed  totally  bereft  of  sense.  He  now  commenced  breathing  a 
prayer  to  heaven  for  protection  ; and  no  sooner  had  he  uttered 
the  holy  name  than  he  began  to  ascend  with  indescribable  ve- 
locity ; and,  on  recovering  a little  from  the  surprise  at  his  sudden 
transition  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  to  his  native  air,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  a large  circle  of 
the  “ good  people,”  who  danced  round  him  with  comical  gestures, 
and,  in  wild  but  not  unmusical  accents,  asked  for  news  from 
Rosetta,  and  in  return  offered  him  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  He  gave  them  the  information  they  required  ; upon 
which,  with  joyous  shouts,  they  vanished,  and  Talgol  suddenly 
found  himself  conveyed  to  his  own  bed. 

The  next  night  he  went  to  the  spot  where  he  had  before  heard 
music— but  none  was  there.  The  second  night  he  met  with  no 
better  success;  and  on  the  third,  just  as  he  was  turning  home- 
wards with  a heavy  heart,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  immense  black  horse,  and  the  following  words  were 
sung  in  a low  harsh  tone  : — 

Away,  away. 

On  goblin  steed, 

By  break  of  day, 

O’er  Britain  speed. 

Away  ! away  ! 

And  the  horse,  on  the  utterance  of  these  words,  bounding  into 
the  air,  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty he  kept  his  seat.  He  saw  himself  borne  over  cities  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  eastern  counties  of  England  were 
passed  some  time,  and  Talgol,  who  had  now  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  seat,  could  see  far  beneath  him  the  Cheviots,  the 
Hebrides,  and  all  the  principal  mountains  and  isles  of  Caledonia, 
which  soon  gave  place  to  the  grand  mountainous  district  of 
Wales  ; and  now— on  — on— on  they  went  with  increasing  rapi- 
dity. Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Hampshire  were  left  behind, 
and  they  were  now  in  sight  of  their  starting-place,  when  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  announced  the  approach  of  the  morning 
beam.  At  the  sound  the  steed,  pouring  fire  from  its  nostrils, 
uttered  a loud  neigh  and  disappeared  ; and  Talgol  fell  with  such 
force  as  to  deprive  him  for  a time  of  all  sense.  When  he  reco- 
vered, he  found  himself  at  home,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  just 
awoke  from  a sound  sleep. 

The  ensuing  evening,  as  he  was  passing  over  a part  of  the 
heath  on  which  he  first  saw  the  fairies,  he  observed,  at  some  dis- 
tance, a great  number  of  lights,  which  seemed  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  then  gradually  disappearing  at  places  on  the 
way,  until,  at_last  one  solitary  light  was  left,  which  an  invisible 
voice  bade  him  follow.  He  did  so  ; and,  after  proceeding  some 
distance,  o’er  hedge  and  ditch,  and  hill  and  dale,  a small  church 
burst  on  his  sight,  in  the  centre  of  a wood,  which  the  same  voice 
told  him  was  the  work  of  the  fairies.  Leaving  this  spot,  the  light 
led  him  on  ; but,  at  last,  left  him  in  total  darkness  in  the  midst 
of  a deep  slough.  No  aid  was  near,  or  at  least  none  could  he  see. 
Down — down— he  was  sinking— the  miry  clay  was  closing  over 
his  head— he  felt  his  breath  depart — his  eyes  closed — and,  on 
opening  them,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Rosetta,  who 
beckoned  him  to  follow  her.  Their  way,  though  in  total  dark- 
ness, seemed  to  be  quite  familiar  to  his  fair  guide,  and  now  a ray 
of  light  burst  forth,  which  she  told  him  would  give  them  the 
liberty  she  had  so  long  hoped  for.  But  a loud  noise  was  now 
heard  behind  them;  they  sped  on  faster — faster  still— they  were 
on  the  very  vei-ge  of  the  cavity,  when  a stream  of  water,  rushing 
down  with  mighty  force,  stopped  their  progress,  and  they  were 
again  borne  back  to  the  merciless  Ekoh,  who  doomed  Talgol  to 
death — Rosetta  to  endless  captivity. 

The  “ Old  Roar,”  a stream  of  water  rushing  with  great  velocity 
down  a height  of  some  hundred  feet,  is  pointed  out  as  the  one 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  Talgol  and  Rosetta;  the  “ Church 
in  the  Wood,”  as  the  one  not  built  by  human  hands;  and,  should 
the  visitors  express  their  doubts,  th e jairy  ring  is  traced  with  most 
superstitious  accuracy.  The  “ White  Rock”  is  shown  as  the  place 
where  Talgol  followed  the  sea-nymph  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  a small  cleft,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  exhibited  as  the 
place  that  opened,  and  through  which  they  passed  in  his  first  visit 
to  Rosetta,  and  which  has  never  closed;  nor  has  the  Old  Roar, 
except  in  the  gummer  of  1827,  ceased  to  run. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  SEMPSTRESS  MAID. 


Through  sunny  day  and  half  the  night 
The  sempstress  sits,  her  needle  plying, 
With  pallid  cheek  and  eye  too  bright 
To  let  us  hope  she  is  not  dying. 

Her  fingers  tell  her  moments  numbered — 
They’ll  tremble  on  till  life  shall  fade — 
Time  keeping  with  the  heart-encumbered 
Pulses  of  the  Sempstress  Maid. 

Immured  within  the  dark  recess 

Of  some  close  room,  sad,  unbefriended, 
She  lingers  till  the  sweet  caress 

Of  Death  her  sorrows  shall  have  ended. 
No  mother  near  to  drop  one  tear 

For  that  sweet  flow’r  in  toil  decayed; 

No  father,  friend;— from  year  to  year 
She,  dying,  lives  the  Sempstress  Maid. 

Then  rise,  arise ! who  love  bright  eyes, 
And  woman's  smile,  and  blushing  roses, 
Forth  come  and  balm  her  tears  and  sighs, 
Before  her  twilight  lifetime  closes. 
Lessen  her  toil,  bring  back  her  bloom, 
And  then,  of  Death  no  more  afraid, 
She’ll  gladly  work  in  her  dark  room, 

A loving,  happy  Sempstress  maid. 


THE  POET. 


To  the  poet  is  given  a mystic  sway, 

That  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  obey; 

Talisman-like  let  his  summons  ring, 

And  each  will  a votive  offering  bring; 

At  the  golden  dawn,  at  the  moonlight  hour, 

They  yield  to  the  spells  of  his  unseen  power, 

And  they  waft  his  soul  unto  scenes  of  bliss 
Too  holy  and  pure  for  a world  like  this ! 

He  watcheth  the  flight  of  the  early  bee, 

As  she  sings  her  low  song  with  a quiet  glee; 

And,  while  breathing  the  sweets  of  the  scented  rose, 
His  spirit  would  fain  with  her  repose. 

He  loves  the  old  woods  where  the  fountains  flow 
With  a dreamy  sound  to  the  vale  below ; 

Where  the  great  pines  roar  in  the  whirling  blast, 
Like  a voice  from  the  pealing  thunder  cast. 

And  around  and  above  is  a solemn  shade. 

As  ’twere  by  the  viewless  genii  made. 

Fawnlike  he  springs  from  the  festal  hall 
With  tranc’d  eye  to  gaze  on  Eve’s  dim  fall, 

When  she  hastes  from  her  bowers  of  fragrance  down, 
To  wreathe  her  dark  locks  with  a glittering  crown. 
Proudly  he  lists  to  the  lark’s  shrill  note, 

As  her  hymnings  divine  to  the  fair  skies  float, 

And  a bird  of  hope  unto  him  she  seems, 

As  he  catcheth  the  light  of  his  glorious  dreams. 

He  roves  with  the  breeze  on  the  distant  hill, 

When  the  hamlet  sleeps  in  the  moonlight  still; 

And  the  beautiful  halcyons  calmly  rest 
Like  heavenly  shadows  on  ocean’s  breast: 

Then  whispers  the  wind  in  each  murmuring  sound 
That  the  voices  of  loved  ones  are  hovering  round, 
And  a dove-like  joy  in  his  bosom  springs. 

While  fancy  unfoldeth  her  magical  wings. — B. 


DO  NOT  RISE  TOO  EARLY. 


“ Rise  early,  I pray,” 

Said  a parent,  one  day ; 

“ My  fatherly  hopes  do  not  frustrate. 
’Tis  the  way  to  be  rich 
And  healthy,  and  which 

By  myself  I can  plainly  illustrate. 


“ I,  rising  at  dawn, 

One  midsummer’s  morn, 

Found  a purse  on  the  road  as  I cross’d  it.” 

“ That  may  he,”  said  the  child. 

While  he  roguishly  smiled, 

“ But  I think  he  rose  sooner  who  lost  it.” 
« 

Venetian  Horsemanship. — As  a Venetian  was  journeying 
to  Trivigi  on  a hired  horse,  attended  by  a running  footman,  the 
servant  received  a kick  from  the  beast,  and  in  the  first  emotion 
of  pain  took  up  a stone  and  threw  it  at  the  aggressor  ; but, 
missing  his  aim,  he  hit  his  master  on  the  loins.  The  master, 
looking  back,  and  seeing  his  attendant  limping  after  him  at  some 
distance  asked  him  why  he  did  not  quicken  his  pace.  The  ser- 
vant excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  horse  had  kicked  him, 
on  which  his  master  replied,  “ I see  he  is  a vicious  beast,  for  he 
has  just  now  given  me  a severe  kick  on  the  back.” 

Scandal  is  the  offspring  of  envy  and  malice,  nursed  by  spciety , 
and  cultivated  by  disappointment. 

In  society  we  learn  to  know  others,  but  in  solitude  we  acquire 
a knowledge  of  self. 

Population  and  Generation. — Father  Peters,  the  Jesuit, 
calculated  that  in  260  years  four  men  might  have  268,719,000,000 
descendants.  Enough  to  people  many  such  worlds  as  ours.  Sir 
W.  Blackstone  shows  that  in  twenty  generations  every  man  ac- 
tually has  1,048,576  ancestors.  Thus  the  provisions  of  nature 
are  made  against  every  contingency.  In  the  animal  world, 
342,144  eggs  have  been  found  in  a carp  only  eighteen  inches  long; 
and  600,000  have  been  reckoned  in  the  roe  of  a salmon. 

In  solitude  we  retain  our  own  faults;  but  in  society  we  super- 
add those  of  others. 

Bores  are  people  who  talk  of  themselves,  when  you  are  think- 
ing only  of  yourself. 

Those  who  are  forward  to  win  general  admiration  are  seldom 
calculated  to  bestow  individual  happiness. 

Coincidences  of  the  Same  Dates. — Cromwell  was  born 
the  same  day  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  Sully  and  Henry  IV . came 
into  the  world  on  the  same  day ; and  Cervantes  and  Shakspear* 
died  at  the  same  time. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 

MARCH. 

Saturday,  2. — John  Wesley  died  1791.  St.  Chad. 

Sunday,  .3. — 2d  Sunday  in  Lent.  Boileau  died  1711,  aged  76. 
Monday,  4.— Edward  IV.  proclaimed  King  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick 1461. 

Tuesday,  5. — Dr.  Samuel  Parr  died  1825,  aged  78.  Battle  of 
Barossa  1811. 

Wednesday,  6.— Michael  Angelo  born  1475.  Battle  of  Verona 
1799. 

Thursday,  7 .—Perpetua  (a  Roman  lady,  martyred. 

Friday,  8. — Raphael,  the  painter,  born  1483.  William  III.  died 
1702.  ^ 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


John  Webb  must  weave  another  namesake  of  his  before  he 
thinks  to  catch  us.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be 
vulgarly  personal,  but  looking  at  the  name  of  “ Webb,”  we 
feel  half  inclined  to  exclaim,  “ Walker!” 

A Purchaser  of  the  Old  “ Parley.” — We  feel  indebted  for  the 
suggestions,  which  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Juvenis  need  not  be  alarmed  ; we  shall  discard  all  technical 
terms  wherever  the  subject  will  fairly  admit. 

T.  W.  G.— Look  at  our  second  number  for  an  answer  to  your 
query. 

Country  booksellers,  who  may  wish  to  be  appointed  agents  for 
the  sale  of  this  work,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
publisher.  ^ 

ggf  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand. . 

London  : Printed  by  J O.  Dubrant,  126,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  atthe  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.— —March  9, 1844. 
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THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OP  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.” 

[An  original  Historical  Homatice  of  the  Dags  of  Charles  //.] 

BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Signet-Ring — The  Pursuit — The  Rescue. 

“ Marry  ! thou  art  well  met,  good  friend.  I need  thine  arm  ; 

There  are  those  who  would  pay  dear  without  it.” — The  Miser , 1632, 

“ Oh  ! who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning, 

When  passion  first  waked  a new  life  through  his  frame, 

And  his  soul,  like  that  wood  that  grows  precious  in  burning — 

Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love’s  exquisite  flame.” 

“You  would  see  one  Joyce  Atherley,”  said  a hoarse  rough 
voice,  of  which  Abraham  Warton,  the  under-keeper  of  the 
Tower,  was  the  owner;  and  as  the  words  were  uttered  he  eyed  with 
searching  scrutiny  the  shrinking  form  of  the  fair  girl  before  him. 
“ I would  hold  converse  with  him  for  a brief  period,”  returned 


Maude,  quailing  before  the  fierce,  dark  eye  of  the  gaoler,  “ but 
not  without  recompense.  There  is  a moiety  for  thyself,  and  here 
is  my  warrant  for  his  release.” 

Abraham  took  the  signet-ring  of  Charles,  and  after  ascertain- 
ing its  authenticity  returned  it  to  Maude  with  a glance  which, 
had  the  maiden  interpreted  as  it  was  meant,  would  have  deterred 
her  from  her  project.  Accepting,  however,  the  gratuity  offered, 
the  janitor  detached  from  a rusty  nail  driven  into  the  wall  a huge 
bunch  of  keys,  and,  selecting  one  from  the  rest  as  he  hung  the 
others  on  his  girdle,  led  the  way  through  a long  stone  avenue, 
through  which  he  beckoned  Maude  to  follow  him. 

On  they  went  through  many  a winding  gallery,  now  ascending 
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and  anon  descending  liuge  stone  staircases  that  branched  forth 
at  intervals  from  the  walls,  dotted  at  every  flight  with  cumbrous 
black  doors,  studded  with  formidable  nails  and  barred,  with  iron 
from  side  to  side.  Still  on,  and  they  entered  the  M lute  Tower, 
where  the  doors  and  staircases  seemed  to  increase  m size  and 
thickness,  and  here  Warton  stopped  to  unfasten  a small  iron 
wicket,  through  which  a vista  of  many  corridors  was  dimly  visi- 
ble through  the  faint  grey  light  that  struggled  from  some  small 
narrow  openings  above. 

Striking  a light,  and  illumining  the  dingy  shade  of  a horn  lan- 
tern he  carried  with  him,  Abraham  strode  on  with  rapid  steps, 
pausing  only  in  his  progress  to  throw  the  murky  rays  upon  the 
damp  and  dismal  walls  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  as  if 
searching  for  some  half-concealed  portal  that  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  his  notice.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  a strong  gust  ot 
wind,  taking  advantage  of  the  lamp  being  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  re-trimming,  rushed  into  the  horny  aperture  and  extinguished 
the  flame,  leaving  Maude  and  Warton  in  profound  darkness. 

“ Confound  the  air,”  exclaimed  the  warder,  “ I must  return  to 
the  stone  kitchen  and  rekindle  my  light,  or  used  as  I am  to 
these  corkscrew  passages,  I shall  never  find  the  way.  You  had 
better  remain  here  awhile  and  await  my  coming,  maiden,  he 
added,  in  a gentler  tone  ; “there  is  nought  to  fear,  save  a strag- 
elin o-  rat  or  two  that  may  find  their  road  hither. 

“Cannot,  cannot  I ac-accompany  you?  suggested  Maude, 

tr°“  Nav  °my  pretty  one,  thy  neck  is  too  highly  valued  to  be 
heedlessly  endangered  by  these  crooked  paths.  Nay,  fear  not,  I 
shah  be  back  ere  thou  couldst  tell  thy  rosary,  and  so  saying  the 
warder  felt  rather  than  saw  his  way  back  to  the  wicket,  re-open- 
ing which,  the  measured  footfalls  as  they  receded  reverberated 
hollowly  through  the  gloom. 

Despite  Warton’s  assurance  of  the  absence  of  all  danger,  Maude 
trembled  more  violently  when  she  found  her  guide  gone  beyond 
the  power  of  recall.  All  was  so  dark,  so  still;  she  heard  even 
the  stifled  respirations  of  her  own  heaving  bosom  with  emotions 
of  fear  and  awe,  and  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  Every*  minute 
durino-  his  absence  seemed  dragged  out  to  an  hour  s duration, 
and  the  impenetrable  gloom  around  only  heightened  the  horrors 
of  her  situation.  Suddenly  the  sound  ot  distant  footsteps  fill 
distinctly  upon  her  listening  ear.  They  approached  nearer,  and 
Maude  was  trusting  that  they  indicated  the  return  of  the  warder, 
when  she  perceived  that  the  figure  was  unaccompanied  by  the 
wished-for  light,  and  that  the  steps  were  heavier  and  quicker  than 
the  comparatively  familiar  ones  of  Warton.  Hope  was  now  sup- 
planted by  fear,  and  she  felt  undetermined  whether  to  go  on  or 
return,  as  she  weighed  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  the  stranger 
beinw  friend  or  foe.  There  was,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
consideration,  for  the  sounds  were  evidently  produced  by  one  at 
a short  distance  from  her;  so  Maude,  hurrying  on,  determined  to 
risk  pursuit  rather  than  encounter  an  enemy  within  those  walls. 
A few  paces  had  been  passed  when,  by  a sudden  angular  turn  ot 
the  wall,  another  and  shorter  passage  to  the  left  was  disclosed  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a faint  filmy  light  was  apparent  Hastily 
approaching  this  aperture,  for  such  it  seemed  to  be,  Maude  re- 
newed the  speed  of  her  step,  and  arriving  at  an  immense  gate  m 
the  wall,  paused  for  an  instant  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  pur- 
sued; and  finding  that  her  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the 
echoing  footfalls  behind  falling  on  the  stone  floor,  she  looked 
anxiously  around  for  another  mode  of  egress,  as  the  gate  before 
mentioned  seemed  to  shut  out  all  hope  ot  escape.  Jutting  out  to 
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the  rio-ht  was  a small  wooden  door  lined  with  oak.  Ihis  she 
pressed  forward,  and  found  to  her  inexpressible  delight  that  it 
yielded  to  her  touch,  a spring  by  which  it  was  secured  having 
been  broken  by  the  last  person  who  passed  that  way.  Maude 
discovered  she  had  now  entered  a lofty  hall,  from  the  basement 
of  which  Gothic  arches  rose  and  linked  themselves  to  the  fretted 
framework  of  the  ceiling,  as  if  claiming  companionship  with 
stone  for  want  of  human  society.  Scarcely  daring  to  linger  tor 
a moment  within  these  hallowed  walls,  lest  she  should  he  ovei- 
taken,  Maude  rushed  on,  and,  traversing  the  tessellated  pavement 
with  fawn-like  celerity,  advanced  through  a more  gloomy  cloister 
into  the  chapel  “ of  our  Ladye,”  where,  believing  herself  free 
from  danger,  she  knelt  before  the  shrine,  and  poured  forth  art 
orison  for  her  deliverance.  She  was  not,  however,  as  she  be- 
lieved, alone;  for  concealed  behind  a projecting  pillar  was  the 
form  of  him  who  had  so  assiduously  followed  her  thither.  '' ait- 
in<r  until  her  orison  was  over,  he  drew  the  folds  of  his  cloak 
closer  round  him  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  grasped  a po- 
niard, and  appeared  now  to  be  anxiously  watching  the  object  ot 

Maude  at  length  rose,  and  prepared  to  depart.  In  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  chapel  was  another  oaken  door,  opposite  to  the 
one  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  through  this  our  heroine 
endeavoured  to  escape,  when  the  sturdy  form  of  Giles  Hemlock 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  boatman  (for  he  it  was  who  haci  been 
secreted),  now  stepped  forth  to  prevent  her  departure. 

“So,  my  fair  fugitive,”  cried  Hemlock,  thanks  to  my  own 
art,  and  the  warder’s  keys,  I have  secured  thee  at  last.  Nay, 
shrink  not  from  my  touch;  there  is  no  harm  meant  thee  if ’thou 
wilt  not  be  blind  to  thy  own  advancement.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
inerhain  loves  thee,  and  would  fain  . 

“Unhand  me,  sir,”  interrupted  Maude,  as  the  brawny  arm  o 
the  boatman  wound  like  a serpent  around  her  sylph-like  wais  ; 
“ he  might  have  sent  at  least  a more  persuasive  messenger.  But 
desist  from  this  unruly  conduct,  or  my  cries  shall  . „ 

“Ha!  ha!  % cries!  will  they  penetrate  these  forsaken  walls . 

Will  they  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  lie  entombed  be- 
neath-will  they ? Pshaw!  these  are  a maiden s foolish 


fantasies!  The  Tower  is  now  only  guarded  by  Warton;  the  rest 
are  away  to  the  Abbey  to  see  our  new  king  crowned,  and  thou 

".MSBSn*  • bolt  to  avenge  the  b,a«enC 
shrieked  Maude;  “it  is  true  I am  in  thy  power;  but  a mightiei 
bcin°'  than  thou  art  defends  me.  . 

“Now,  by  this  kiss,  I protest  I mean  thee  wefl . continued 
Giles  struggling  with  the  maiden  in  his  iron  grasp,  thou  shaft 
be  mine  finst,  and  the  Duke’s  after.  1 swear  it  by  this  imprint 

°n“NEvmi!whilst  here  is  a heart  and  hand  ready  to  do  her  ser- 
vice,” interposed  one  who  had  remained  an  unobserved  listener 
to  this  converse  behind  the  shrine.  # . , 

“You  here,  Eustace!”  cried  Hemlock,  biting  his  lips  with  rage 

an“ieye?  and  hero  most  opportunely,  if  thine  own  jordsmay  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  thy  misdeeds,”  returned  Eustace.  Mistress 
Marsden  et  us  leave  this  fellow  to  his  own  vile  conscience,  and 
aSy  with  me  to  the  prisoner’s  vault.  I have  warrant  for  thy 

stripling,”  muttered  Hemlock,  from 
be.  "«»  bis  clenched  l.th:  ;•»!.*  »»  » time?h.n  to  ~ 
.hall  renav  thee  for  thine  insolence;  foi  the  piesent,  let  t 
brief  success  of  thy  projects  contefit  thee.  A murrain  light  on 

th  AsVhis  last  denunciatory  sentence  was  delivered,  Hemlock  left 
the  chapel  and  his  receding  footfall  soon  betokened  his  de- 

Pa“Maude ’ Maude ! She  has  feinted  from  this  sudden  fright,” 

S0li“i  Eustace  over  the  pallid <*  ££*** 
“How  bright! — how  beautiful  she  is!  lush,  inese  aie  nu. 
reflections  for  me,  though  I love  her  : ' i 

utter  or  heart  conceive,  there  is  a sprmn  a, .8  thus 

5 roshemi.  from  her  lips,  &»«  "used  the  fmr  burden  m 
♦ For  illustration  see  the  front  page. 
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his  arms,  and  bore  her  in  safety  towards  the  east  lobby,  where, 
laying  her  hot  brow  in  the  cool  stream  that  gushed  from  a stone 
aqueduct  in  the  wall,  Maude  gradually  recovered, 

CHAPTER  III. 

Tiie  Hostel — The  Carousal— The  Conspirators  — 
The  Plot. 

“ Pistol — Come,  let's  away  ! My  love,  give  me  thy  lips  ; 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables. 

Let  senses  rule  ; the  word  is  pitch  and  pay — 

Trust  none,  for  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  but  wafer  cakes, 
And  holdfast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck. 

Go  clear  thy  crystals  ! Yoke-fellows,  to  arms  !” — Ilcnry  V. 

“ There  is  rebellion  afoot  already  ! Look  to  it  well !” — The  Chances, 


In  the  dying  twilight  of  the  same  evening  on  which  the  events 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter  occurred,  there  was  gathered  round 
the  front  of  an  antiquated  hostel  in  the  Borough  a group  of  roys- 
tering  cavaliers,  whose  brimmed  tankards  and  reckless  draughts 
betokened  a more  than  ordinary  determination  to  end  the  night 
in  revelry.  The  house  itself,  as  well  as  the.  group  around  it,  de- 
serve a few  words  of  description,  for  even  then  a traveller  might 
have  ransacked  London  in  vain  to  have  found  its  parallel.  The 
“ Olde  liosemarye  Branche,”  for  such  was  the  designation  of  the 
hostelry  alluded  to,  was  situated  on  one  of  those  shelving  sides  of 
the  river  that  are  even  now  the  characteristics  of  Bankside.  The 
antique  gables  and  overhanging  balcony,  which  jutted  out  far 
enough  to  make  the  very  threshold  a protection  against  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  produced  a strangely  picturesque  effect  in  con- 
trast with  the  diamond-paned  windows  and  projecting  stories, 
each  supported  by  the  clunisily-carved  wings  of  most  rueful- 
looking  cherubs,  who  seemed  to  be  regarding  the  pictorial  sign 
that  swung  on  rusty  hinges  above  them  with  feelings  of  the  most 
intense  gratification.  The  revellers  who  were  apparently  evincing 
the  extent  of  their  loyalty  by  the  duration  of  their  draughts  were 
drawn  out  in  groups  round  the  tables  placed  on  the  grass-plot 
before  the  tavern,  and  the  frequent  demands  made  upon  the 
foaming  beakers  before  them,  accounted  somewhat  for  the  bois- 
terous hilarity  by  which  even  this  early  period  of  their  orgies 
was  distinguished.  The  evening  came  on,  calm,  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  one  by  one  the  stars  emerged  from  their  azure  depths, 
and  looking  forth  on  the  eyes  of  beauty," that  shed  a sister  light 
on  earth,  twinkled  away  as  merrily  as  any  of  them.  The  river 
lay  before  them,  dark  and  placid,  as  if  asleep  in  its  sandy  bed, 
and  the  old  elms  rustling  in  the  vesper  breeze,  mingled  in  fitful 
harmony  with  the  dying  cadences  of  some  itinerant  minstrel  who 
was  assisting  a mirthful  party  to  commemorate  the  joyous  event 
of  the  restoration  with  dance  and  song.  In  good  sooth,  the  scene 
was  a pleasant  one,  though  fraught  to  the  pensive  mind  with 
melancholy  suggestions  notwithstanding. 

“ Come!’’  exclaimed  one  who  had  paid  perhaps  more  than  due 
homage  to  the  overflowing  beaker  before  him,  “ that  shan’t  be 
such  a bad  malting,  my  masters.  I give  you  for  the  twentieth 
time  the  health  of  our  good  King  Charles.  May  his  life  be  long 
and  happy ! ’ and  the  speaker  replenished  his  tankard  for  the  oc- 
casion. “The  good  King  Charles!”  echoed  others  in  unison, 
draining  off  the  whole  contents  of  their  respective  tankards  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  sincerity  with  which  they  drank  the  toast, 

“ Rather  wish  his  reign  long  and  his  subjects  happy,”  said  one 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  this  claim  upon  his  cup,  “ it 
would  then  be  better  perchance  for  all  parties.” 
a ‘e  ^0W>  now!  Malapert!”  furiously  retorted  the  first  speaker, 

“ if  thou  wouldst  measure  words,  thou  must  do  swords  the  same 
courtesy,  youngster.” 

“I  care  little  if  I am  called  upon  to  do  either  one  or  the  other. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  sickly  mummery  of  monarchy,” 
coolly  returned  the  party  addressed. 

Ah!  have  we  treason  amongst  us,  my  brave  camarados ?” 
pursued  the  toast-giver,  “ shall  we  submit  to  these  disloyal 
knaves.'1  Out  upon  the  Roundhead — to  the  river  with  him.” 

Ay!  to  the  river — duck  him — drown  him,”  was  the  general 
response. 

“Cowards!  Fools!  Twenty  on  one  unarmed  man!”  inter- 
posed a gaunt  personage,  who  had  been  regarding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fray  with  much  seeming  anxiety— “ why,  thou 
craven  curs,  dost  think  that  the  pot-valiant  deeds  of  a set  of 


maudlin  desperadoes  could  match  a sober,  well-disposed  youth 
single-handed.  Tush!  Believe  it  not!  If  thou  art  quarrelsome 
in  thy  liquor,  here  is  a head  and  arm  on  which  thou  can’st  vent 
thy  spleen  on  equal  terms.” 

“ Down  with  the  puritan-varlets  ! out  with  the  Roundheads !” 
was  again  the  cucltoo-cry  of  the  brawlers. 

“ Stay!  wilt  toss  off  a brimmer  to  the  health  of  the  King?” 
asked  the  first  speaker,  who  had  officiated  as  chairman. 

“ He  shall,  Master  Maurice,”  squeaked  a renegade  tailor  at  the 
chairman’s  elbow,  “ or  the  point  of  my  dirk  shall  clear  the  way 
if  the  liquor  sticks  in  his  throat.” 

“ Give  me  a clean  tankard,  then,”  answered  the  one  whose 
previous  remonstrance  had  produced  this  challenge.  “ Fill  it,  and 
I will  leave  not  a drop  lingering  behind.” 

“Huzza!  The  King  and  the  Cavalier  for  ever!”  chorussed 
the  rest. 

“ I thought  my  threat  would  have  had  the  desired  effect,” 
chirruped  the  little  schnieder  to  his  near  neighbour,  Maurice;  and 
then  adding,  authoritatively,  in  a louder  tone,  “mind!  not  a drop 
must  be  left  in  the  tankard.  Remember  your  promise.” 

“ And  thus  do  I keep  it,”  sneered  the  other,  dashing  the 
sparkling  beverage  with  vehemence  to  the  ground.  “ See ! there 
is  not  a bead  of  the  fluid  left;”  and  the  hand  was  reversed  to 
show  the  empty  tankard. 

“ Flat  treason  and  profanity  as  I live,”  muttered  Maurice. 
“ For  this  you  answer  with  your.  life.  Upon  him!” 

“ Naj',”  interrupted  the  youth,  whose  emendation  on  the  toast 
had  evoked  this  outbreak,  “ I cannot  see  this  stranger  who  has 
indeed  warrant  to  be  my  friend,  suffer  for  my  own  misdeeds.  He 
who  lifts  one  weapon  against  him  must  first  find  an  avenue 
through  my  heart.” 

“Bravely  spoken!”  said  his  defender;  “and  now  let  those 
come  who  list.  There  is  mettle  enough  in  our  two  souls  to  keep 
a hundred  of  these  dogs  at  bay.” 

A dozen  rapiers  flashed  from  their  sheaths  as  these  words  were 
uttered,  and  a fatal  conflict  doubtless  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  not  Poyntz,  the  host,  made  his  appearance  from  the  house, 
whence  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  raised  clamour  of  many 
voices. 

“ Have  ye  not  had  enough  of  these  civil  broils  already?”  cried 
Poyntz;  “ that  here,  on  the  first  day  of  our  true  King’s  reign,  ye 
should  flesh  your  swords  in  each  other’s  joints!  Psha!  as  the 
liquor  broached,  let  the  liquor  heal  all  animosity  between  you. 
Those  who  will  stay  here  and  be  peaceable,  shall  have  a draught 
of  right  Nantz  for  nothing,  and  those  who  will  do  t’other  thing, 
why,  e’en  let  them  away  from  here  and  settle  their  disputes  as 
they  best  can.” 

“ We  had  better  withdraw,  or  there  may  be  bloodshed  else,” 
remarked  the  elder  of  the  two  visitors.  “I  am  for  the  other  side 
of  the  river;  wilt  accompany  me?  The  evening  bids  fair,  and  I 
have  that  to  say  which  cannot  he  uttered  here  in  safety.” 

“ Willingly,”  returned  the  other;  and  the  two  left  the  house 
together;  whilst,  a fresh  call  for  spirituous  compounds  evinced 
the  disposition  of  those  they  had  left  behind. 

As  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Southwark  ferry,  the 
stranger  appeared  plunged  in  meditation;  but,  at  last,  addressing 
his  j'oung  companion,  inquired  if  he  was  right  in  supposing  him 
to  be  Launce  Fleetwood,  a student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

“Perchance  the  name  of  Varley,  an  Alsatian,  is  familiar  to 
your  ears?”  pursued  the  stranger. 

“I  have  often  heard  of  him,”  rejoined  Launce;  “he  was  known 
to  my  late  father,  and,  as  I believe,  was  slain  in  a fray  at  White- 
friars,  some  few  years  back.” 

“Not  so!  Gabriel  Yarley  still  lives.  He  is  before  you!” 

“ You  Yarley!”  exclaimed  Launce,  almost  doubting  the  evi- 
dence of  his  ears. 

“ The  same  ! There  is  a plot  a-foot  for  restoring  those  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  to  liberty.  I am  at  the  head  of  the  party— 
wilt  join  us?” 

“ I owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude  already,”  returned  Launce, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  “ and  know  not  how  I can  better  repay 
you.  I have  a friend  in  custody  there,  too,  which  is  another  in- 
ducement.” 

“ His  name?” 

“ J oyce  Atherley !” 
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« The  betrothed  of  Maude  Marsden— I know  him  ! The 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to-night.” 

“So  soon?” 

“ There  can  be  no  more  favourable  opportunity.  Ihe  fortress 
is  left  almost  unguarded;  and  those  few  there  will  be  so  stupified 
with  wine  from  their  day’s  wassailing,  that  the  blow  once  struck 
is  certain.  But— ’ware,  hawk— there  are  loungers  abroad— 
here  is  the  ferry,  and  now— sculls  to  Queenhytke,” 

“ Ay  ! ay  ! gallants,”  responded  the  ferryman,  and  in  another 
five  minutes  the  two  friends,  Launce  Fleetwood  and  Gabriel 
Varley,  were  on  their  silent  progress  across  the  river. 
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FAMILY  C ONVEKS ATION S ; 

OK,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 


William.— Oh!  I am  so  glad  you  have  come  again,  Uncle 
Parley,  I have  got  such  a number  of  questions  to  ask  you.  1 
have  just  been  reading  about  some  goods  catching  fire  by  them- 
selves  in  a warehouse;  how  can  that  be? 

Uncle  Parley.— Because,  my  dear  nephew,  all  bodies  which 
contain  what  chemists  call  carbon  have  a tendency  to  increase 
their  temperature  when  packed  into  masses  in  a moist  state,  or 
when  water,  rain,  or  air  gets  to  them,  and  then  a spontaneous 
combustion  takes  place.  Hay,' -corn,  flax,  cotton,  turf,  Horn, 
saffron,  wool,  oatmeal,  roasted  coffee,  rags,  coal,  charcoal,  un- 
slaked lime,  floorcloth,  and  bales  of  woollen  cloths  and  cotton 
goods,  are  all,  when  damp,  likely  to  become  ignited,  v*  aste 
cotton,  or  rags  that  have  been  used  to  clean  oil  lamps,  have  fre- 
quently been  the  cause  of  houses  being  on  fire;  and  housekeepers 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  those  things  for  this  reason. 

C vroline  — Yes,  I now  see  that  we  must  not  attribute  all  those 
fires  to  incendiaries.  But  how  was  it  that  mamma  said  the  other 
evening  the  moonbeams  had  rendered  the  meat  in  the  pantry 

taiUNCLE.—  Why,  in  bright  moonlight  nights  all  substances,  and 
animal  food  especially,  give  out  their  heat  freely  and  are  thus 
covered  with  a dew  or  moisture,  which  produces  decomposition. 
The  moon  for  the  same  reason  quickens  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
may  even,  in  many  climates,  have  a great  effect  upon  the  human 

William. — Then  is  that  the  reason  why  we  feel  better  in  clear 

nights  than  cloudy  ones?  . , 

Uncle. — Partly  so;  for  in  cloudy  nights  the  heat  liom  the 
earth’s  surface  is  returned  from  the  clouds  again,  which  then  form 
a kind  of  concave  mirror,  producing  a hot,  stilling  sensation,  and 
keeping  the  air  warm.  This  we  do  not  feel  on  clear,  calm  nights, 
when  there  is  no  vapour  to  throw  back  the  heat. 

Caroline. — But  the  sun  and  moon  are  always  apparently 
larger  when  they  rise  and  set  than  when  they  are  above  us.  Why 

is  that?  , ..  , 

Uncle.— Because  their  positions  are  more  oblique,  and  con- 
sequently, their  rays  being  more  refracted  and  dispersed,  they 
then  appear  larger  than  when  they  are  elevated  above  the 

°Wi°lliam.— Then  why  don’t  we  see  the  sun  reflected  in  a well 
during  the  daytime?  I have  often  seen  the  stars  tliere.^ 

Uncle. — For  much  the  same  reason.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
fall  perpendicularly,  whereas  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  obliquely, 
cannot  be  seen  there. 

Caroline. — I have  been  looking  at  this  beautiful  bouquet  ot 
flowers  for  some  time,  but  I cannot  conceive  why  the  leaves  of 
all  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  should  be  green.  I 

Uncle.— It  is  a wise  provision  of  Providence  that  the  colour 
which  is  the  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  should  be  that  which  is 
most  generally  diffused  over  the  face  of  nature.  Now,  the  ica 
colour  of  carbon,  which  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  ol  plants,  is 
dark  blue,  whilst  the  tissue  of  the  cells  and  vessels  is  yellow,  and 
hence  a green  colour  is  produced.  In  spring  and  autumn,  when 
there  is  little  carbon,  you  must  have  noticed  they  were  more 
yellow  than  in  summer.  . 

Caroline.— But  how  do  flowers  assume  such  a variety  of 
colours? 

Uncle.— Why,  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  oxygen 
accumulated  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers  produces  acids,  which 


turn  them  red,  whilst  the  alkalies  change  it  through  all  the  shades 
of  purple,  violet,  and  blue,  thus  producing  every  shade  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  most  intense  crimson.  Those  plants  which 
contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  alkali  in  their  ashes  have  their 
flowers  yellow  or  blue,  whilst  those  that  have  an  excess  ot  acid 
produce  an  orange  or  red  colour.  Art  and  cultivation  have  varied 
the  colour  of  flowers  on  this  principle  almost  without  limit. 

William. — I have  been  endeavouring  to  find  how  fast  the 
world  moved,  Uncle,  since  you  told  us  that  extraordinary  fact 
concerning  the  movement  of  the  universe,  but  I must  confess  it 
exceeds  my  comprehension.  . ,. 

Uncle.— It  is,  indeed,  a wondrous  theme  for  contemplation. 
During  each  interval  of  time  that  our  pulse  beats,  we  are  carried 
twenty  miles  from  that  portion  of  absolute  space  we  occupied 
before;  and  during  the  seven  hours  sleep  we  enjoy  we  are  carried 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles  through  space.  We  are 
.surprised  at  seeing  a steam-carriage,  with  all  its  apparatus  of 
waggons  and  passengers,  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  or  a balloon  sweeping  through  the  air  at  a velocity  o 
sixty  miles  in  the  same  time;  but  how  much  more  startled 
should  we  be  at  seeing  Mount  Etna  with  seventy  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  its  110,000  inhabitants  detached,  from 
its  foundation,  and  impelled  to  the  continent  of  America  in  half 
an  hour!  But  even  this  can  convey  no  idea  of  an  immense  body 
like  the  earth  flying  round  the  sun  through  space,  for  the  earthis 
300  millions  of  miles  larger  than  Mount  Etna,  and  of  a & c 

William.— I certainly  should  like  to  be  a studier  of  science. 

Uncle.— And  I approve  of  your  wish,  nephew,  for  he  who  cul- 
tivates science  need  have  no  solitary  moments;  time  never  can 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  for  if  it  be  not  always  possible  to  exploi  e 
he  can  always  employ  thought.  Ilis  mind  cannot  be  vacant;  and 
since  a mind  prone  to  activity  .can  always  find  employment  o 
some  sort,  how  infinitely  more  conducive  must  it  be  to  peisonat 
comfort  to  seek  it  in  the  vast  storehouse  of  creatmn  than  in  the 
indulgence  of  such  frivolities  as  serve  only  to  debase  tlie  itellect 
and  destroy  time!  Much,  therefore,  do  I wish  to  stimulate  the 
young  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  to  the  mdustnous  appli- 
cation of  their  faculties  for  imbibing  the  sublime  truths  ot  natural 
philosophy.-  Whilst  studying  the  creation  we  must  look  up  to  the 
Creator,  and,  as  Dr.  Brewster  says,  “whilst  in  no  part  of  the 
creation  lias  the  Deity  left  himself  without  a witness,  it  is  surety 
in  the  Heavens  his  divine  attributes  are  most  gloriously  displayed 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  survey  the  works  of  natme  without 
imbibing  a new  train  of  ideas-without  finding  a new  somce  ot 
enjoyment. 


THE  PARLEY  PAPERS.— No.  II. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Drawing. 
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waving  in  the  masses.  Thus,  the  most  remote  parts  may  be 
waved  in  as  if  there  were  so  little  light  on  them  that  they  would 
be  indistinctly  seen— the  second  plan  waved  in  as  if  a greater 
degree  of  light,  or  rather  distinctness,  were  cast  upon  it,  the 
objects  being  more  defined  and  proportionally  stronger  than  the 
distance— the  foreground  waved  in  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
light  cast  on  it,  so  as  to  render  every  part  evident  by  power  and 
characteristic  touch. 

In  examining  a natural  scene,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  is 
void  of  outline,  and  that  every  distinct  object  is  relieved  from 
that  which  adjoins  it  by  a separation  of  light,  shade,  or  other 
accidental  peculiarity.  In  sketching,  nevertheless,  outline  is 
adopted,  because  it  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a knowledge 
of  the  forms,  and  the  simplest  means  of  detaching  them  : but 
immediately  after  the  student  shall  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  an  object,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
operated  upon  by  light,  and  the  portion  of  outline  which  is  next 
the  source  of  illumination  should  be  more  tenderly  defined  than 
those  parts  which  may  be  differently  situated.  Now,  this  atten- 
tion to  light  and  shade  in  outline  is  preparatory  to  the  more 
correct  representation  of  nature ; and  the  student  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  that,  in  whatever  may  be  attempted,  time  will  not  be 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  proper  lights  and  shades. 
At  first,  these  undertakings  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind  ; there 
is  no  production  of  bountiful  nature  that  is  not  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, or  that  is  not  capable  of  yielding  its  reward  to  the  at- 
tentive student.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  leaf  of  a willow,  the  elon- 
gated curve,  with  its  smooth  edges,  and  tapering  vein  down  the 
centre,  offer  practice  for  command  of  hand  in  conveying  the 
imitative  lines  to  the  paper,  while  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  leaf  is  at  the  same  time  acquired.  It  is  impos- 
sible thus  to  appeal  to  original  nature  without  obtaining  valuable 
information. 

The  leaf  of  the  elm,  with  its  contracted  curve,  serrated  edges, 
and  many  veins,  offers  subjects  for  practice  and  closer  instruction 
of  form.  The  oak,  with  its  longer  leaf  and  waving  edges,  presents 
to  the  investigating  mind  a great  variety  of  form  and  character  ; 
but  these  leaves  present  themselves  in  many  peculiar  forms,  that 
give  an  increased  interest  to  the  lines  that  may  describe  them. 
They  are  to  be  seen  curved  in  a picturesque  manner,  twisted  in 
fantastic  shapes;  and  clustered  beautifully.  Let  the  student  select 
from  any  tree  a small  sprig,  having  three  or  four  leaves,  and 
place  it  naturally  in  front  of  the  drawing  board,  as  an  object  for 
study.  Then  attentively  examine  the  position  of  each  leaf,  its 
graceful  connexion  with  the  stem,  and  the  insertion  of  the  leaf- 
stalk into  the  wood.  Such  a tranquil  investigation  of  the  distinct 
parts  of  which  the  object  is  composed  has  been  observed  to 
lessen  a confusion  of  ideas  that  takes' possession  of  a juvenile 
student,  when  as  a whole  it  has  been  contemplated,  or  rather 
glanced  at,  with  a fear  of  not  being  able  to  imitate  what  was  seen. 
Why  fear?  why  delay?  has  been  asked.  Not  knowing  where  to 
begin,  or  not  perceiving  how  to  separate  the  parts,  has  been  the 
answer.  This  was  not  deficiency  in  power  of  mind,  but  a seeming- 
reluctance  to  call  it  forth.  Nothing  can  be  done  while  the  eye  is 
roving  over  the  object  ; no  beginning,  no  end  appears.  Let  the 
mind  be  brought  to  act  upon  what  is  required;  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  that  part  which  may  be  deemed  the  principal,  or  the 
most  conspicuous  leaf  upon  the  sprig;  consider  its  position; 
observe  if  it  project  to  the  front,  or  laterally;  what  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  is  seen;  and,  if  so,  how  it  is  curled  to  display  any 
part  of  the  under  surface.  When  all  that  relates  to  the  principal 
leaf  has  been  thought  upon,  the  part  on  which  to  commence  is 
suggested  to  the  mind,  and  the  hand  imitates  that  to  which  the 
eye  is-  studiously  directed. 

The  first  leaf  being  lightly  sketched,  it  is  easy  to  add  an  adjoin- 
ing leaf,  and  so  on  till  all  be  on  the  paper.  The  student  should 
then  coolly  criticise  his  work,  looking  over  every  part,  to  detect 
any  deviation  from  the  forms  of  the  original.  If  this  examination 
and  correction  produce  likeness,  let  the  lines  and  characteristic 
marks  be  drawn  in  with  a firmer  or  bolder  pencil;  very  often  the 
most  trifling  touch  in  addition  will  communicate  what  seemed  to 
be  required  to  give  character  to  a leaf.  A weaker  line  on  the  side 
which  meets  the  light,  and  the  stronger  line  confined  to  those  parts 
which  may  be  opposed  to  the  light,  materially  assist  in  giving- 
satisfaction,  from  the  spirit  which  such  sketching  imparts.  The 
student  is  at  all  times  advised  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  Indian 


rubber  ; at  times  it  is  useful,  but  generally  it  is  brought  into 
action  because  thought  had  not  previously  been  sufficiently 
employed. 

The  only  method  by  which  to  produce  a satisfaction  that  stimu- 
lates to  exertion  in  drawing,  is  to  study  and  copy  carefully  the 
characteristic  forms  of  objects  as  nature  presents  them.  Let  the 
student  be  provided  with  two  sketch-books,  one  for  scenery,  and 
the  other  for  smaller  studies,  called  “ bits.”  That  which  is  shut 
may  serve  as  a seat  for  the  draughtsman,  while  he  has  his  pencil  at 
work  upon  the  other.  In  sketching  a plant,  first  observe  if  the 
outline  be  smooth  or  rough  ; how  the  leaves  project,  recede,  point 
vertically,  or  recline  on  each  other.  Endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
comprehensive  notion  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  including  a 
perception  of  what  is  very  appropriately  called  the  feeling  of  the 
subject.  Then  commence  by  sketching  the  form  of  the  principal 
or  most  conspicuous  leaf  with  a tender  line,  and  correct  it,  if 
required,  without  rubbing  out,  until  the  general  form  of  the  leaf 
shall ‘appear  amid  the  slightly  sketched  lines;  this  the  mind  will 
seize  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  likeness  being  perceived;  then 
let  this  line  be  put  in  with  a little  more  power,  and  with  a hand- 
kerchief brush  away  the  first  trials.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
plant  being  thus  laid  down,  the  rest,  which  are  necessarily  of  the 
same  character,  will  be  easily  executed,  care  being  taken  to 
observe  from  what  part  a second  leaf  may  issue.  Be  attentive  to 
the  commencing  line  of  each  leaf,  and  proceed  as  with  the  first, 
till  the  whole  group  be  sketched  in.  l)o  not  neglect  any  part, 
nor  conclude  that  enough  has  been  sketched  of  a subject  so 
simple,  nor  think  that  another  time  it  may  be  more  carefully 
attended  to;  these  are  the  causes  of  failure;  no  time  is  like  the 
present.  Endeavour  to  obtain  a correct  outline,  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  very  slow-.  Let  the  object  be  well  sketched,  and 
rapidity  will  soon  be  acquired.  When  the  character  shall  have 
been  fixed,  the  detail  will  go  smoothly  on  ; the  knowledge  of  the 
plant,  with  its  peculiarities  of  growth,  and  its  natural  appearance, 
will  never  depart  frofn  the  memory.  With  respect  to  indications 
of  light  and  shade,  and  touch,  the  soft  pencil  may  be  pressed  with 
power  on  the  shade-edge  of  the  leaves,  with  occasional  repetitions, 
or  the  thickness  of  touch  may  be  doubled,  to  indicate  curves,  or 
the  curled  edge  of  leaves.  At  all  times  give  a boldness  of  line 
with  a pencil  rather  soft,  because  it  can  be  used  with  more  free- 
dom, and  will  communicate  more  spirit,  than  a hard  or  fine- 
pointed  pencil.  The  lines,  of  which  a sketch  may  be  composed, 
will  appear  fine  or  coarse,  more  by  a comparison  between  the 
strength  of  the  lines  on  its  light  and  on  its  shade  fines,  or  touch, 
than  by  reference  to  ordinary  thinness  or  delicacy  of  line.  I his 
is  mentioned  to  induce  a boldness  of  outline  in  whatever  may  be 
attempted  from  nature,  since  it  admits  of  freedom  in  execution, 
and  expression  of  character  which  can  be  recognised,  while  the 
efforts  with  a fine-pointed  pencil  produce  a meagre  and  spiritless 
effect. 

Never— says  Parley,  with  emphasis,  to  the  young  student 
never  forget  that  every  production  of  Nature’s  hand  has  its  value. 
The  same  tuft  of  grass  will  furnish  enough  for  several  studies, 
and  the  blades  should  be  first  selected  that  are  most  prominent, 
distinguishing  those  which  project  from  those  that  fall  sideways 
or  recede.  With  a pencil  and  book  before  him,  no  reader  of  our 
“ New  Library  ” need  ever  fear  the  gloomy  horrors  of  unemployed 
solitude. 

=$» 

Some  are  by  nature  so  covetous  and  miserable,  that  it  is  as 
much  in  vain  to  attempt  to  improve  their  minds  as  to  go  about 
to  plough  the  rocks. 

It  is  not  the  height  to  which  men  are  advanced  that  makes 
them  giddy  ; it  is  the  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  those 
below' them.  - 

It  is  very  unhappy  for  a man  to  be  too  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  too  much  unknown  to  himself.  When  Alexander 
affected  to  be  a god,  he  sank  below  a man. 

It  is  a much  easier  task  to  dig  metal  out  of  its  native  mine 
than  to  get  it  out  of  the  covetous  man’s  coffer;  death  only  has 
the  key  of  the  miser’s  chest. 

An  avaricious  man  is  like  barren  sandy  ground,  which  sucks  in 
all  the  rain  and  dews  with  greediness  and  thirst,  and  yields  no 
fruitful  herbs  or  plants  to  the  inhabitants. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


No.  II.— Sugar. 


George.— You  promised,  dear  father,  a little  while  ago,  to 
tell  us  all  about  sugar,  whence  it  came,  and  how  it  was  made. 
May  we  not  beg  you  to  redeem  your  promise  ? 

Father.— Certainly  ; but,  to  explain  these  matters  correctly 
to  you,  let  us  proceed  methodically.  First,  then,  we  will  speak  of 
the  place  from  whence  it  comes.  It  is  chiefly  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is,  however, 
East  India  sugar  ; and  some  considerable  quantity  is  brought 
from  America. 

Alfred. — But  how  is  it  made  ? 

Father.— The  description  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  by  us,  will  require  some 
little  time  to  give,  and  therefore,  if  you  would  understand  it,  you 
must  be  patient.  The  sugar  which  we  use  is  made  from  a .plant 
called  the  sugar  cane,  or  which  the  botanist  denominates  in 
technical  language— Saccharum  offic inarum.  It  is  a long  plant, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  cane  has 
knotty  stalks,  and  at  each  joint  or  knob  a leaf  is  produced.  The 
number  of  knots  varying  from  thirty  to  eighty. 

George.— You  said  that  the  sugar  we  used  was  made  from 
the  sugar-cane.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  sugar,  then  ? 

Father.— Yes  ; there  is  maple  sugar,  from  the  juice  of  the 
maple  tree  ; honey  sugar,  grape  sugar,  beet-root  sugar,  as  well 
as  sugar  from  manna,  liquorice,  and  milk. 

Alfred. — But  you  have  not  told  us  how  it  was  made. 
Father.— At  the  proper  season,  when  the  canes  are  fully  ripe, 
they  are  cut  close,  divided  into  convenient  lengths,  and  conveyed 
to  a mill.  This  is  so  contrived  as  to  cause  the  canes  to  pass 
between  large  iron  cylinders  ; and  thus  the  whole  of  their  juice  is 
expressed.  The  juice  is  collected  into  a cistern,  and  heat  is  im- 
mediately applied,  in  order  to  prevent  its  turning  sour  ; for  you 
know  that  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  made  the  heat  of  the 
weather  is  so  much,  that  the  juice  would  very  soon  spoil.  Lime 
is  added  to  separate  the  useless  matter  from  the  pure  juice,  and  it 
is  then  boiled  till  it  is  so  thick  that  the  sugar  crystallizes  as  the 
liquor  cools.  The  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  thus  obtained  may 
be  stated  generally  to  be  six  pounds  from  live  gallons  of  juice,  to 
produce  which  110  full-grown  canes  will  be  required.  The  sugar 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  placed  into  hogsheads.  1 hese  casks 
have  their  bottoms  pierced  full  of  holes,  and  are  thus  placed  o\  er 
a large  cistern,  so  that  that  part  of  the  liquor  which  will  not  crys- 
tallize, or  become  solid,  drains  away  and  leaves  the  sugar  such  as 
you  see  it  in  the  shops.  The  liquor  which  drains  away  is  called 
molasses. 

George.— Do  they  throw  the  molasses  away? 

Father. — No;  the  molasses,  together  with  the  scummings  of 
the  coppers  in  which  the  juice  is  boiled,  are  collected,  and  being 
distilled  produce  the  spirit,  rum. 

Alfred. — Is  rum  made  from  sugar? 

Father. — All  spirit  is  made  from  some  plants  or  fruits  which 
contain  sugar.  Sugar  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  any  spirit;  and  at  a future  time  I may  explain  to  you  the 
process  by  which  wines  and  spirits  are  made. 

Kate.— But  is  white  sugar  the  same  as  moist? 

Father. — It  is  certainly  the  same  ; but  it  has  undergone  a 
further  process— called  the  process  of  refining.  The  moist  sugar 
is  called,  by  merchants,  raw  or  muscovado  sugar,  and  contains 
much  impurity,  which  imparts  to  it  the  brown  colour.  I he  Pro- 
cess of  refining  is  adopted  to  free  it  from  these  impurities,  and  it 
is  then  called  loaf  sugar.  To  effect  this  the  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  heated  and  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  or  burnt  bone, 
which  has  the  power  of  bleaching  it.  While  talking  of  refined 
sugar,  you  may  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that  sugar- 
■■  ' * 1 ou  till  Know  so  well,  is  something  oi  the  same 


place.  In  proportion  as  the  syrup  cools  crystals  are  formed. 
In  about  nine  or  ten  days  the  moulds  are  carried  to  the  stove, 
and  placed  in  a pot  ; but  the  linen  is  not  removed  entirely, 
so  that  the  syrup  falls  down  slowly  in  drops.  When  the  syrup 
has  dropped  away,  and  the  crystals  of  the  sugar-candy  are 
become  dry,  the  moulds  are  taken  from  the  stove,  and  broken  in 
pieces  to  disengage  the  sugar  which  adheres  strongly  to  the  sides 
of  the  mould.  If  the  syrup  has  been  coloured  with  cochineal, 
the  crystals  take  a slight  taint  of  red  ; if  indigo  has  been  mixed, 
they  assume  a bluish  colour  ; and  it  it  be  desired  to  have  the 
candy  perfumed,  the  essence  of  flowers,  or  amber,  may  be 
dropped  into  the  moulds  along  with  the  syrup.  But  now,  as  a 
reward  for  your  attention,  you  may  put  another  lump  of  sugar 
into  your  tea,  and  then  Mary  can  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things. 
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kind.  It  is,  in  fact,  refined  sugar;  but  it  has  not  been  bleached. 
It  is  allowed  to  form  its  peculiar  crystals  by  arranging  its 
particles  on  strings  or  threads.  Indeed,  sugar-candy  is  the  tiue 
essence  of  the  cane,  formed  into  large  crystals  by  a slow  process. 
When  the  syrup  is  well  clarified,  it  is  boiled  a little ; but  not  so 
much  as  is  done  in  the  process  for  making  common  sugar.  It  is 
then  placed  in  old  moulds,  having  their  lower  ends  stopped  with 
linen,  and  crossed  at  little  distances  with  small  twigs,  to  retain 
the  sugar  as  it  crystallizes.  The  moulds  are  then  laid  in  a cool  I 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

Calumny. — How  dreadful  is  the  fate  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
word!  The  wretch  that  is  sacrificed  by  circumstances  - upon 
whom  ruin  comes,  not  unexpected;  whether  it  comes  in  a burst 
of  passion,  or  in  the  gradual  sinking  and  crumbling  of  decaying 
time— his  fate  is  disastrous  indeed,  but.  his  spirit  has  something 
to  grapple  with ; his  enemy  is  palpable;  he  has  whither  to  aim  the 
shaft  of  self-defence.  But  how  different  is  lie  that  is  crushed  by 
a shape  of  nothingness;  whose  soul  and  feelings,  whose  all  that 
is  not  clay,  is  irrecoverably  destroyed  by  a breath;  who  lias  no 
defence— no  weapon— nothing  upon  which  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance, yet  is  consumed  and  wasted  by  the  empty  enemy,  whose 
arm  is  calumny  1 

Theatrical  Alarm. — The  original  Lyceum  Theatre  was  sur- 
rounded by  very  ancient  buildings,  untenanted  and  dilapidated 
portions  of  which  would  sometimes  fall  down  while  the  perform- 
ances were  going  on,  and  cause  alarm*  to  the  audience.  One 
night,  when  the  performances  were  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  T. 
Bhilipps,  the  singer,  and  when  a very  full  house  had  assembled  in 
compliment  to  that  popular  vocalist,  a loud  crash  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  the  people  in  front  of  the  theatre  in  dismay  rose  m all 
directions.  Philipps,  who  was  on  the  stage,  came  forward,  and 
entreated  “ the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ” to  be  perfectly  calm,  as  he 
was  convinced  “ it  was  only'  something  that  had  given  way.  This, 
of  course,  only  increased  the  consternation.  Whereupon  1 hilipps, 
perceiving  Beazley,  the  architect,  at  the  side-scene,  adroitly  per- 
suaded  him  to  come  on  the  stage  to  assure  the  audience  as  to  the 
perfect  safety  of  the  building.  Mr.  Beazley  accordingly  made  his 
first  appearance,  and  bowing  gracefully,  he  said,  “Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  I am  the  surveyor  to  this  theatre,  and  I beg  to  assure 

you  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever ’—(Loud  uproar.) 

He  meant  to  have  continued,  “for  the  cause  of  your  present 
apprehensions,”  but  the  noise  and  alarm  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming more  elucidatory. 

Misapprehension. — A Frenchman  was  extremely  particular 
in  his  wishes  to  pronounce  and  to  converse  correctly.  Having 
consulted  a dictionary  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word  press, 
and  finding  that  it  signified  squeeze,  he  one  day,  in  the  midst  ot 
a large  party  of  musical  friends,  desired  the  master  of  the  house 
to  “ squeeze  one  of  the  ladies  to  sing.”  He  had  also  heard  one  ot 
the  servants,  when  desired  by  his  fellow  to  assist  him  m some 
particular  job,  giving  as  a refusal,  that  “ he  had  other  fish  to  try. 
He  treasured  the  observation  with  much  care,  until  an  opportunity 
arose  of  availing  himself  of  it;  w'hen  a friend  wishing  him  to 
take  a walk,  he  replied,  “ No,  sare,  I cannot  valk  ; I must  go  and 

fry  some  fish.”  „ ... 

Corruptions  of  Language.— Etymologists  w'ould  be  puz- 
zled to  account  for  many  of  the  corruptions  of  speech  among  the 
vuDar.  Who,  for  instance,  w'ould  suspect  that  Dyer  s Cordial 
was  so  called  from  diascordiam  ? There  is  a fish  called  in  t.  le 
west  of  England  lonq  oyster,  w'hy  we  should  never  guess  from 
its  appearance,  for  it  has  not  the  sligh test  resemblance  to  an 
oyster;  but  the  French  name  of  this  fish,  longatste,  solves  the 
difficulty  at  once.  Then,  again,  lutestring.  Who  ever  heard  ot  a 
silk  made  of  the  strings  of  a lute  ? The  French  gave  a certain 
kind  of  silk  the  name  of  lustre,  from  its  brilliancy;  and  our 
John  Bull  mercers  (not  so  learned  in  French  iormerly  as  now) 
metamorphosed  it  into  lutestring  ! 
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light  and  its  phenomena. 


HENOMENA  of  light  and  vision  have 
always  been  held  to  constitutor  most  in- 
teresting branch  of  natural  science,  whe- 
ther in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  light  or  its 
utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over 
a varied  landscape,  among  the  beds  of  the 
flower-gardens,  on  the  spangled  meads,  in 
the  plumage  of  birds,  in  the  clouds  around 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the  circles 
of  the  rainbow ; and  the  utility  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  reflection,  that  had  man 
been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  un- 
changeable darkness,  even  if  originally  created  with  the  know- 
ledge now  existing  in  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured 
his  existence  for  one  day.  Indeed,  the  earth  without  light 
would  have  been  an  unfit  abode  even  for  grubs,  generated  and 
' living  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have  been 
universal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of 
nature,  clothing  the  garden  and  the  meadow-glowing  in  the 
ruby  — sparkling  in  the  diamond,  is  also  the  abso.utely  necessary 
medium  of  communication  between  living  creatures  and  the 
universe  around  them.  The  rising  sun  is  what  converts  the 
wilderness  of  darkness  which  night  covered,  and  which  to  the 
young  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature’s  change 
is  so  full  of  horror,  into  a visible  and  lovely  paradise.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  in  early  ages  of  the  world  man  has  often  been  seen  bend- 
ing the  knee  before  the  glorious  luminary,  and  worshipping  it 
as  the  god  of  nature.  W hen  a mariner  perceives  the  dawn  of 
day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  le  s 
lofty,  the  wind  is  only  half  as  fierce  ; sweet  hope  beams  on  him 
with  the  light  of  heaven,  and  brings  gladness  to  his  heart.  A 
man,  wherever  placed  in  light,  receives  by  the  ey.i  from  every 
object  around,  from  hifr  and  tree,  and  even  a single  leaf  - nay, 
from  every  point  in  every  object,  and  at  every  moment  of  time, 
a messenger  of  light  to  tell  him  what  is  there,  and  what  its 
nature  and  condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the 
power  of  flitting'  from  place  to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
he  could  scarcely  be  more  promptly  informed  ; and,  even  in 
many  cases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  can  impart  at 
once  knowledge  which  by  any  other  conceivable  means  could 
como  only  tediously,  cr  not  at  all.  For  example  : when  the 
illum'na'ed  countenance  is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of 
the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in  vain  try  to  speak  even  in  long- 
phrases  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or  affection  can  in  an 
instant  convey  ; and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never  could 
have  been  aware  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  life  and  activity 
which,  even  in  a drop  of  water,  the  microscope  discovers  to  him; 
nor  could  he  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure 
belonging  to  many  minute  objects.  It  is  light  again  which  gives 
the  telegraph  by  which  men  converse  from  hill  to  hill,  or  across 
an  extent  of  raging  sea  ; and  which,  pouring  upon  the  eye 
through  the  optic  tube,  brings  intelligence  of  events  passing  in 
the  remotest  regions  of  space.  The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light 
is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast  between  night  and  day, 
as  the  relation  between  combustion  and  light  is  seen  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  an  illuminated  hall  or  theatre  as  compared  with  the 
perfect  darkness  when  the  chandeliers  are  extinguished.  In 
tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  almost  peipendicularly, 
and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  temperate  latitudes, 
the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering  effulgence 
of  day  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  impressive.  An  eye  turned 
to  the  east  lias  scarcely  noticed  a commencing  brightness  there, 
when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a glow,  and  if  clouds 
be  floating  near  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  they  appear  as  masses 
of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky  ; a little  after,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  bright,  and  the  stream  of  direct  light  bending 
round  makes  the  lofty  mountain  tops  shine  like  burnished 
pinnacles  ; then,  as  the  stream  reaches  to  st'll  lower  and  lower 
levels,  the  inhabitants  of  these  in  succession  see  the  radiant  circle 
first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a lip  of  flame,  but  soon  dis- 
playing, as  in  the  days  of  pagan  worship,  all  i;s  breadth  and 
glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  evening  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the 
morning-  they  began,  in  complete  darkness. 


WHAT  IS  PAIN  ? 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  feel  disposed  to  answer  our  inquirj  by 
saying,  “ Knock  your  knee  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a tame  and 
your  qi  estion  will  be  practically  answered.”  A very  sensible  and 
sharp  reply,  we  admit,  most  practically — facetious  reader  ; but 
you  must  pardon  us  if  we  are  sceptical  es  to  the  correctness  ot 
the  demonstration.  In  fact,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  con- 
tend that  the  idea  of  pain  is  altogether  a delusion,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  at  all,  and  that  people  belie  themselves  when  they 
declare  they  are  suffering  pain.  Let  us  examine  the  mattei 
philosophically,  and  first  of  all  let  us  consider  it  circumstantially. 
You  see  a man  rolling  about  as  if  intoxicated,  pressing  both 
hands  to  his  stomach,  or  hopping  round  the  room  on  one  foot, 
makino-  the  most  ludicrous  and  extraordinary  grimaces,  and 
eryino-  out  “ Oh  dear  ! Oh  !”  You  look  at  him  for  an  instant, 
and  you  either  cannot,  or  do  with  difficulty,  suppress  your 
laughter.  Now,  pain— that  is  the  abstract  notion  of  lt-is  not  a 
thing  to  excite  laughter,  ergo,  that  cannot  be  pain  which  docs 
excite  laughter.  But,  then,  you  will  say  perhaps  that  there  are 
some  kinds  of  that  sensation  you  call  pain  which  do  not  create 
laughter,  but  sympathy  - good ; there  we  have  you  again,  for 
surely  sympathy  is  an  intensely  pleasurably  feeling,  and  you  are 
delighted  to  indulge  it  by  conferring  upon  yourself  tne  gratifica- 
tion of  alleviating  what  you  conceive  to  be  suffering,  and  thus 
this  delusive  notion  of  pain  excites  pleasure.  But  if  to,  your 
argument  must  be  grounded  upon  the  untenable  principle  that 
one  sensation  creates  another  which  is  immediately  opposite  : a 


theory  utterly  at  variance  with  human  experience  ever  since  our 
race  began  to  exist.  Pain  is  a thing  to  be  avoided,  you  will 
allow,  and  yet  you  will  find  that  people  not  only  seek  it  but 
delight  in  experiencing  it.  Well,  then,  it  must  be  pleasuie.  Do 
you  really  imagine  that  the  Parsees  of  ILindostan  experience  an} 
other  feeling  except  that  of  intense  pleasure  when  they  lie  for 
years  upon  beds  of  spikes,  and  roll  about  to  increase  what  you 
erroneously  conceive  to  be  their  extreme  agony  ? Certainly  not; 
but  then  vou  will  say  they  are  mad.  If  you  were  to  tell  them  so 
they  would  return  you  the  compliment ; and  who  shall  decide 
which  of  you  is  right?  Well,  then,  what  is  pain?  Why,  it  is  a 
mere  delusion,  like  pleasure,  as  we  said  in  our  last.  It  it  were 
not  you  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  especially  by  the  strange  means 
that  you  do.  You  clap  a bottle  of  hot  water,  or  a flannel,  in- 
casing a piece  of  hot  toast,  to  your  cheek,  in  order  to  get  rid  o 
the  toothache  ; and  so  it  does,  or  so  you  fancy  it  does,  and  the 
moment  you  fancy  it  the  pain  has  gone.  But  fancy  cannot  get 
rid  of  realities,  ergo,  it  was  not  pain  that  possessed  you.  Again, 
this  fanciful  feeling  which  you  call  pain  may,  in  some  cases,  nay, 
often  is,  so  pleasurable  as  to  cause  death  from  excessive  bodily 
gratification.  People  have  been  known  to  die  from  laughter  by 
having  their  feet  tickled  ; and  yet  everybody  knows  well  enough 
that  pleasure  only  excites  laughter,  and  that  excessive  laughtei 
is  undeniable  evidence  of  excessive  pleasure  ; but,  m spite  oi 
tliis,  all  the  world  are  agreed  that  the  sensation  of  tickling  is 
extremely  painful.  Again,  we  have  often  heard  people  screaming 
and  even  shrieking  with  laughter  ; but  s- reaming  and  shrieking 
are  proofs  of  pain,  at  least  the  world  say  so,  and  it  such  is  the 
fact,  then,  where  is  the  difference  between  pain  and  pleasure  . 
We  answer  that  no  difference  exists,  and,  further,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  either  as  pain  or  pleasure  except  m your  own 
imagination ; so  that,  philosophically  speaking,  they  do  not  exist 
at  all.  And  now,  having  propounded  two  most  philosophical 
arguments  concerning  pain  and  pleasure,  we  leave  you  to  c ew 
upon  this,”  and,  placing  it  in  the  bowl  of  your  meerschaum,  you 
may  puff  away  as  vigorously  as  you  like. 

We  should  manage  our  thoughts  in  composing  any  work  as 
shepherds  do  their  flowers  in  making  a garland : first  select  the 
choicest,  and  then  dispose  them  in  the  most  proper  places,  wheie 
they  give  a lustre  to  each  other. 

“When  the  winds  rise,  worship  the  echo,  was  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  Pythagoras ; which  Mr.  Pope  interprets  thus : 

“ When  rumours  increase,  and  when  thcre^is  abundance  of  noise 
and  clamour,  attend  to  the  second  reports. 

Selfishness  contracts  and  narrows  our  benevolence,  and  causes 
us,  like  serpents,  to  enfold  ourselves  within  ourselves,  and  to  turn 
our  stings  to  all  the  world  besides. 
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PARLEY  S VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

No.  II. — JERPOINT  ABBEY. 


“ I gaze  where  Jerpoint’a  venerable  pile, 

Majestic  in  its  ruins,  o’er  me  lowers; 

The  worm  now  crawls  through  each  untroden  aisle, 

And  the  bat  hides  within  its  time-worn  towers  ; 

Ne’er  from  its  chancel  soars  the  midnight  prayer, 

The  stillness  broken  by  no  earthly  thing, 

Save  when  the  night-bird  wakes  the  echoes  there, 

Or  the  bat  flutters  its  unfeathered  wing.’’ 

N good  sooth,  these  abbeys  are  glorious 
places!  Relics  of  the  feudal  time  though 
they  be,  they  flash  back  a pleasant  light 
over  the  darkened  days  of  the  present,  and 
contribute  their  cheering  rays  most  lavishly 
to  make  the  Emerald  Isle  truly  “ first  gem 
of  the  sea.”  Jerpoint  Abbey,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  these  spots  redolent  of 
the  monastic  glory  of  the  olden  time,  stands  adjacent  to  the 
river  Nore  (near  Waterford),  and,  in  point  of  sacerdotal  im- 
portance, at  one  period  stood  second  to  no  other  institution  in 
the  sister  kingdom.  It  was  founded  by  Patrick  Prince  of 
Ossory,  and  in  wealth  and  honours  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
eminence.  The  demesnes  included  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  fine 
arable  land,  and  the  abbey-church,  dormitory,  refectory,  and  the 
usual  ecclesiastical  adjuncts  covered  a space  of  three  acres  alone. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  a mixture  of  the  early  English,  and 


the  Anglo-Norman,  and  from  those  vestiges  that  remain  we  may 
gather  a just  conception  of  the  once  dazzling  glories  of  this 
venerable  pile.  The  tomb  of  the  founder  is  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  is  about  the  only  monument  of  which  the  inscription  has  not 
been  effaced.  All  in  the  interior  is,  however,  ruin  and  decays 
and  the  digging,  delving,  drudging  antiquary  may  sigh  with 
heartfelt  regret  as  he  lingers  around  the  crumbling  fragments 
that  alone  testify  to  what  has  been. 


The  Month  of  March. — It  was  highly  culpable  of  the 
framers  of  the  calendar  to  place  Lady-day  in  March.  No  ladies 
can  have  respect  for  it,  except  old  ladies  who  receive  rents  in 
money,  and  young  ladies  who  mend  rents  in  clothes.  A day'  that 
is  sanctified  by  such  a name  should  be  worthy  of  it.  It  should 
be  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  neither  sighing  in  mist, nor  scorch- 
ing with  radiance,  but  pouring  out  rays  soft  and  warm  with  a 
feminine  intenseness— when  the  air  is  not  brawling  with  tempest, 
but  musical  with  all  natural  melodies,  from  the  chirp  of  the  grass- 
hopper to  the  lay  of  the  nightingale — the  flowers  should  be  in  the 
very  first  day's  of  their  perfection,  ere  age  has  taken  one  fraction 
of  a grace  from  their  fulness  of  beauty— the  days  should  be 
of  the  precise  length  which  is  enough  :or  enjoyment,  and  yet 
leaves  enough  of  evening  to  make  merry  in.  Lady-day  should 
be,  in  short,  to  all  the  other  days  in  the  year,  what  the  lady  of  our 
love  is  to  all  the  women  in  the  world. 
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TIME’S  TRANSFORMATIONS. 


“ Nought  shall  endure  but  mutability.” — Shelley. 
“ And  that  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying.”—  Heriuck. 


On  the  projecting  but- 
tress of  a balcony  that  be- 
longed to  the  old  chateau 
of  Ecouen,  which,  with 
its  turrets  and  towers,  had 
now  been  transformed  into 
an  academy,  there  was 
seated  the  fair  Hortense 
Vernet,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Madame  Campan,  the 
proprietress,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  wittiest 
maidens  beside  that  the 
school  could  boast.  She 
was  now  watching  the  sun 
setting  behind  the  richly- 
wooded  hills  that  bounded 
the  prospect,  and  think- 
ing whether  her  own  fate 
would  be  like  that  lumi- 
nary, to  sink  into  ob- 
scurity from  the  midst  of 
splendour,  when  Hortense 
felt  a sad  foreboding, 
checking  the  glowing  im- 
pulses of  her  young  heart, 
and  she  retired  without 
regret  from  the  window 
to  join  her  laughing-play- 
mates. Was  there  aught 
of  reality  in  this  presenti- 
ment? Let  us  proceed: 

Time  will  show.  We  must  now  retrace  our  steps. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  something  of  Bonaparte’s  foundation 
for  female  education  at  Ecouen,  an  aping  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  school  at  St.  Cyr,  but  turned  to 
other  purposes.  In  this  school  the  daughters  of  military  parents 
of  all  ranks  were  admitted  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality ; and 
the  heiress  of  a marshal  of  France  might  become  the  intimate 
associate  and  confidante  of  the  orphan  of  a corporal  or  a sergeant. 
Among  the  pupils  of  the  establishment  there  were  at  one  time 
three  friends,  whose  mutual  attachment  was  a subject  of  general 
remark  and  eulogy,  in  a school  where  emulation,  carried  to  its 
fullest  extent,  rarely  gave  birth  to  jealousy  or  dislike,  These 
heroines  of  friendship  were  called  Hortense,  Maria,  and  Clarissa. 
Maria  was  the  child  of  a poor  sub-lieutenant,  who  had  been  dis- 
abled by  losing  his  eyes  in  an  action  on  the  Rhine.  Clarissa,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  generals  who 
made  such  immense  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  principalities,  as  stopgaps  to  ap- 
pease ambition,  till  better  things  should  turn  up.  Hortense  was 
of  a still  more  distinguished  birth,  The  young  and  interesting 
friends  were  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  their  attainments ; 
they  pursued  their  studies  with  an  identical  success.  At  each 
distribution  of  prizes  the  three  names  were  sure  to  issue  together 
from  the  mouth  of  the  grand-chancellor  of  the  empire,  whose 
limited  charge  it  was  on  such  occasions  to  give  honour  where 
honour  was  due;  and  the  three  always  rose  together  to  receive 
the  same  recompense. 

Years  were  thus  passed  away,  and  friendship  ripened  with  the 
ripening  intelligence  of  these  Pylades  and  Orestes  in  petticoats, 
these  Jonathans  and  Davids  in  monitors.  How  comes  it,  by-the- 
by,  that  we  have  no  female  instances  on  record  of  proverbial 
friendship  to  quote  as  pendants  for  our  masculine  miracles?  The 
day,  however,  came,  (as  such  days  always  will  come,  if  folks  have 
only  the  patience  to  await  them),  which  was  to  part  the  friends, 
and  to  cut  a gordian  knot,  to  which  the  true  lover’s  is  but  as  one 
of  Sterne’s  “ equivocating  reduplications.”  The  triumfeminate 
was  to  be  broken  up,  a sister  was  to  be  abstracted  from  the  bevy : 


for  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  blind  lieutenant,  was  summoned 
to  her  home.  Her  mother  had  died,  and  her  father  was  in  want 
of  an  Antigone  to  guide  his  benighted  steps. 

To  tell  what  was  the  grief  of  the  inseparables,  to  count  the 
tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  which  were  breathed  to  the  winds,  were 
an  idle  waste  of  time.  The  grief  of  well-jointured  widows,  the 
sorrow  of  disconsolate  relicts  of  ungovernable  shrews,  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison;  and,  what  is  still  more,  these  fair  crea- 
tures were  in  perfect  earnest,  and  they  lamented  with  a good 
faith  as  commendable  as  it  is  rare.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,  too, 
that  the  bitterness  of  parting  must  have  been  aggravated  by  some- 
thing mor'e  than  an  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences of  worldly  associations  upon  the  future  duration  of  an 
attachment  thus  shaken  to  its  centre.  Paris  was  within  reach  of 
Ecouen,  and  an  intercourse  with  the  capital  must  have  already 
exhibited  the  abyss  which  yawns  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
between  the  humble  and  the  powerful,  in  that  head-quarters  of 
the  anti-apotheosis  of  all  things  sublunary:  for  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  these  young  friends  on  the  trying  emergency? 

Our  sentimental  readers  will  here  perhaps  anticipate  our  nar- 
rative, and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  sought  consolation  in 
the  prospect  of  a speedy  reunion,  as  they  should  be  successively 
liberated  from  the  trammels  of  Ecouen;  and  that  the  first  use 
they  proposed  to  make  of  their  acquired  free  agency  should  be 
(in  the  parlance  of  sentiment)  to  rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  No 
such  thing — the  pupils  of  Madame  Campan  were  too  well  brought 
up.  The  world  has  its  occupations  which  impose,  its  pleasures 
which  distract,  and  they  knew  it.  An  immediate  meeting  never 
entered  their  imagination. 

Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  general,  the  most  thoroughly 
aware,  in  all  probability,  of  the  brilliant  region  she  was  predes- 
tined to  inhabit,  was  the  first  to  form  a rational  view  of  the 
case;  and  to  bound  her  wishes  to  a reunion  at  that  more  distant 
period  when  the  first  novelty  of  the  world,  its  business,  and  its 
pleasures,  should  have  passed,  and  when  there  might, perhaps, be 
“ a time  for  such  a word.” 

“ Let  us  swear,’’  she  said,  “ come  weal,  come  wo,  that  we  three 
will  meet  this  day  ten  years  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries.1’ 

How  confiding  is  youth ! how  strong  the  sentiment  of  vitality 
at  sweet  sixteen!  No  mistrusting  of  where  the  gate  of  the 
Tuileries  might  be  in  ten  year’s  time,  where  themselves— in  ab- 
sence, in  matrimony,  in  prison,  or  death.  It  really  is  very  lucky 
that  such  a thought  does  not  often  enter  into  the  heads  of  the 
youthful;  what  lively  day-dreams  it  would  dissipate — what 
necessary  previsions,  ay,  and  provisions  too,  it  would  impede ! 

“ Yes!”  quoth  Hortense,  “ on' this  day  ten  years,  there,  at  the 
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gate,  I shall  be  ; I swear  it  to  you,  Clarissa,  and  to  you,  Maria. 
AVill  you  not  be  there  also?”  . , 

“Do  you  doubt  it?”  cried  Maria  and  Clarissa  simultaneously  ; 
and  they  beckoned  to  a gardener,  who  was  at  work  near  the  spot 
where  they  were  standing.  , 

“ Do  you  be  witness,  George,”  they  said,  “ of  our  oatli.  VY  e 
three,  Hortense,  Clarissa,  and  Maria,  swear  to  give  each  other  a 
meeting  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  this  day  ten  years,  at  this 
very  hour  of  six  in  the  evening.  , 

The  old  gardener,  a once  wealthy  citizen  by  the  way,  though 
now  with  no  indication  of  his  former  gentility,  except  the  citizen 
robe  and  careless  hose  of  the  old  regime,  drew  Horlefise  on  one 
side,  and,  pointing  to  a lilac-tree  that  blossomed  near,  said  to  her, 

“ As  those  have  blossomed  in  solitude,  so  have  you ; as  those  will 
fade  when  plucked  by  some  admiring  hand,  so  will  thy  beauty 

yield  to  fate.”  , , , ..  - 

Ilortense,  however,  laughed  at  the  sombre  forebodings  of 
George  Dumas.  Was  she  right  in  so  doing?  We  shall  see! 

The  next  day  Maria  quitted  Ecotten;  three  months  alter,  Cla- 
rissa also  left  "and  was  married;  and,  before  the  revolution  ot 
another  year,  Hortense,  in  her  turn,  bade  Madame  Campan  adieu 

Ten ears ! how  soon  they  pass  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  especially  when  we  occupy  one  of  the  best  places  in 
its  ranks.  As  for  Clarissa,  the  splendour  of  her  establishment 
was  the  theme  of  general  conversation;  so,  too,  was  the  elegance 
of  her  manners.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in 
Europe;  and  his  brilliant,  bustling,  pompous  life  which  was 
shared  by  his  wife,  was  too  engrossing  to  let  school  friendships 

intrude.  ... 

The  grandeurs  which  awaited  Ilortense  were  still  more  dis- 
tracting0; as  for  Maria,  she,  poor  girl,  as  far  as  her  friends  seem 
to  have  known,  might  have  possessed  neither  equipage  nor 
establishment  to  make  time  fly  withal- nothing  beyond  the  con- 
solation of  seeing  her  father  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  when 
she  led  him  into  its  rays.  With  her,  however,  tune,  it  it  did  not 
fly,  must  have  crept;  for  with  the  sorrowful  as  with  the  joyous, 
with  the  poor  as  with  the  rich,  nothing  is  stationary,  except  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  The  time  of  injst  therefore  arrived  “in  due 
course,”  and  the  ten  years  were  accomplished.  . 

It  was  on  a Sunday  in  autumn,  at  ten  minutes  before  six.  Hie 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were,  in  the  language  of  Hibernia,  “to 
the  fore;”  but  as  yet  not  one  of  the  three  friends  appeared  ; five 
minutes  later  the  factionnaire  at  the  gate  still  paced  his  appointed 
ground,  undisturbed  by  friendship  en  imeute.  But  hark  the 
clock  strikes,  and  behold,  as  the  last  bell  toils,  a carriage  tolls  up 
with  its  four  horses.  The  carriage  was  covered  with  gold,  the 
horses  were  genuine  English.  The  door  opened,  and  a lady,  sti 
young,  alighted,  and  cast  an  inquiring  glance  on  every  side 
She  was  beautiful  and  splendidly  dressed,  and  all  the  world 
gathered  round  her  to  admire.  , , _ . 

This  glittering  personage  was  no  other  than  Maria  Maria, 
the  poor  daughter  of  the  poor  lieutenant.  What  had  operated 
such  a change? 

Ten  years,  we  have  said,  had  passed  ; and  ten  years  we  weie 
taught  at  school  were  too  much  for  Troy : a single  day  indeed 
sufficed  to  overthrow  Nineveh  and  the  Trocadero;  nine  years, 
according  to  Horace,  will  ripen  a tragedy,  and  as  many  hours 
will  create  a perfect  and  first-rate  melodrama.  Time,  though  it 
measures  all  things,  is  itself  measured  by  the  eloekmaker  alone. 
The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  two 
mo-lit— a night  of  fire  and  a night  of  snow— should  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  Maria’s  equipage  and  appeal  ance. 
Moscow  had  not  burned  in  vain,  “ the  winter  s flaw  had  tri- 
umphed over  Napoleon,  the  “ Grand  Restorateur  was  reseated  on 
his  throne,  and  among  other  restorations  that  followed  was  that  of 
Maria’s  family  to  the  ample  estates  that  had  been  forfeited  at  the 
emigration.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

While  Maria  thus  stood,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  but 
intent  only  on  the  expected  advent  of  her  two  great  friends,  a 
female,  modestly  dressed  in  clothes  whose  neatness  could  not 
conceal  their  poverty  approached  with  a hesitating  step,  at‘" 
dressed  her.  In  an  instant  Maria  was  in  the  arms  of  Clarissa. 

Clarissa,  the  rich  Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  peculating  ge- 
neral of  the  empire,  the  wife  of  the  millionaire  banker,  had  been 
long  ruined.  Her  husband  was  a bankrupt  and  a fugitive. 


“You  will  tell  your  story  at  night,”  said  Maria,  hastily  ; 
“ for  we  part  no  more.  I was  poor  at  Ecouen,  and  you  disdained 
not  to  love  me.  I am  now  rich  in  my  turn,  and  you  must  not 
let  pride  come  between  us,  but  accept  the  old  equality  of  our 
school.” 


Clarissa,  less  hurt  probably  than  surprised  at  the  burst  of  gene- 
rosity thus  blurted  out,  was  about  to  enter  her  friend  s carriage, 
when  they  paused  by  one  accord,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“ But,  Hortense,  where  is  Hortense?”  they  asked  at  an  instant. 
“You  knew  what  she  was,”  said  Maria,  with  a sigh. 

“ You  know  what  she  is,”  added  Clarissa,  and  a tear  dropped 
as  she  spoke.  _ 

Ten  years  had  made  Maria  rich  and  Clarissa  poor.  Ten  y ears 
had  carried  Hortense  an  exile  to  Germany. 

At  that  moment  they  were  addressed  by  a third  person,  who 
was  evidently  seeking  for  them.  , 

“Are  not  you  Clarissa— and  you,  madame,  are  you  not  Maria? 
said  the  gardener  George  ; for  it  was  he  who  spoke.  “ This,  he 
continued,  “is  for  you,  and  this  for  you.” 

He  placed  as  he  spoke,  into  the  hands  of  each  a small  box,  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  two  friends  opened  their  respective  boxes,  and  found  within 
the  two  halves  of  a crown.  It  was  that  worn  by  the  ex-Queen 
of  Holland,  the  acccomplislied  sister-in-law  of  Napoleon  ! She 
was  once  the  thoughtless,  youthful  Hortense. 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 

" Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toll, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”- 


-Guay. 


Martin  Ray  and  his  mother  lived  in  a lonely  cottage  on  Black- 
stone  Fiat — so  lonely,  indeed,  that  many  days  often  passed  without 
their  seeing  a human  being  besides  themselves.,  rite  nearest 
house  to  theirs,  and  the  only  one  on  the  flat — which  was  a laige 
tract  of  almost  uncultivated  moor-land — was  half  a mile  distant, 
and  inhabited  by  a young  shepherd  and  his  wife,  who  lived  there 
for  the  convenience  of  tending  a flock  of  sheep  belonging  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Flat,  and  who  thus  enjoyed  the  only  profit  that 
the  bleak  and  barren  moor  could  be  brought  to  yield.  But,  lonely 
as  was  the  place,  Martin  Ray  and  his  mother  were  not  lonely. 
No  one  who  chanced  to  be  passing  over  the  desolate  moor,  but 
would  have  chosen  to  stop  for  a minute  to  ask  a trifling  question 
of  the  cheerful  widow — for  she  was  a widow — who  might  be  seen 
— supposing  it  to  be  the  afternoon  of  a summer  s day  sitting  at 
her  wheel,  or  her  needlework,  at  the  little  cottage  door;  or  to 
gaze  with  pleasure  on  the  fine  open-faced,  curly-headed  boy  that 
sat  by  her  side  reading,  or  playing  with  a little  brown  terrier;  or, 
as  the  case  might  be,  digging  with  might  and  main  the  strip  ot 
garden  ground  that  separated  the  cottage  from  the  moor,  and 
that,  spite  of  its  sterility,  was  made  to  yield  an  abundant  crop  ot 
vegetables  for  their  scanty  consumption,  and  looked  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  around.  More  than  one  traveller,  whom  chance 
rather  than  business  had  taken  that  way,  had  solicited  the  guid- 
ance of  the  little  Martin  to  the  edge  of  the  moor,  or  to  the 
nearest  by-road,  that  he  might  indulge  his  curiosity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  benevolence  : the  former,  by  inducing  the  boy  to 
talk  of  bis  mother  and  himself ; the  latter,  by  offering  a small 
gratuity  for  the  service  rendered. 

Yes  she  was  a poor  widow.  The  stroke  that  had  taken  fiom 
the  young  wife  and  infant  child,  a kind  husband  and  a fond  lather, 
had  deprived  them,  too,  of  their  only  earthly  stay;  and  removed 

them  from  their  comfortable  farm  at  B , to  a lonely  cottage! 

on  Blaclcstone  Elat.  “ But,”  said  Ellen  Ray,  when,  many  years 
afterwards,  she  was  led  to  speak  of  her  trials;  “ but  1 have  never 
been  forsaken  ; I have  never  known  what  want  means.  He  has 
promised  to  be  a father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a husband  to  the 
widow,  and  I have  found  it  so.  Lonesome!”  she  continued: 
“Oh  no,  I never  feel  lonesome;  I have  got  my  Bible  and  my 
boy,  and  always  plenty  of  work  coming  in.  It  would  bo  a shame 
to  feel  lonesome.”  And  lonesome  she  was  not.  Many  a cottage 
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— ay,  many  a mansiori— might  have  been  searched,  for  miles 
round,  and  searched  in  vain,  for  a happier  heart  than  Ellen  Ray’s. 

At  the  time  the  incident  which  I am  about  to  relate  occurred 
Martin  Ray  was  ten  years  old.  It  was  winter,  and  a cold  north- 
west wind  cut  keenly  across  the  wide  unenclosed  Plat.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  a Sabbath  day,  and  Ellen  Ray  had  more  than 
once  opened  her  cottage  door,  and  looked  carefully  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  wind  proceeded,  and  then,  as  she  drew  back, 
closed  it  with  a feeling  of  thankfulness,  that  she  and  her  little 
Martin  had  a warm  fireskle  to  cheer  them,  amidst  the  dreariness 
of  the  outward  scene.  She  had  looked  out  a third  time,  when 
Martin  made  his  appearance  from  the  room  above,  warmly 
equipped,  as  it  appeared,  for  some  distant  expedition;  for  a rough 
great-coat  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  under  which  were  tied 
the  flaps  of  a furry  cap,  so  as  to  protect  his  ears  and  face  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  He  was  drawing  on  his  thick  worsted 
gloves  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

“ Well,  Martin,”  said  his  mother,  rather  anxiously,  however, 
“ I think  it  is  right  you  should  go;  but  I am  afraid  there  is  a 
storm  coming  on.” 

“ Oh,  mother,”  interrupted  Martin,  “ I don’t  care  for  a little 
wetting;  besides  my  great-coat  will  keep  out  all  the  rain.” 

“ Yes,  but  your  boots  won’t  keep  out  much,  Martin.”  And  she 
looked  sorrowfully  at  the  well  patched,  but  well  worn  pair  that 
encased  his  feet.  “Well,  after  all,  I think  you  ought  to  go;  so 
here  is  your  dinner,”  and  she  reached  a little  basket  that  hung 
from  the  ceiling;  “and  here  arc  the  gloves  that  I have  knit  for 
the  minister;  give  my  respects  to  him,  and  tell  him  I hope  he’ll 
be  pleased  to  accept  them,  and  that  they’ll  keep  his  hands  warm 
through  the  cold  weather.  And  say  that  I should  have  been  at 
meeting,  only  that  I haven’t  quite  got  over  my  poorliness,  and 
that  I am  almost  afraid  to  venture  so  far  while  the  weather  is  so 
sharp.  And,  Martin,  you’ll  make  haste  home  as  soon  as  the 
afternoon  service  is  over;  for  it  soon  gets  dark  these  short  days.” 

These  various  messages,  accompanied  by  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, having  been  given  and  received,  the  little  fellow  strode 
sturdily  across  the  cheerless  waste ; and  the  mother,  after  watch- 
ing his  progress  for  awhile,  returned  to  her  fireside,  and  reaching 
an  old  volume  from  her  scantily  furnished  book-shelf,  was  soon 
immersed  in  its  contents. 

The  meeting-house  towards  which  Martin  Ray  was  bending  his 
steps  was  situated  in  a small  hamlet,  about  five  miles  from  that 
part  of  Blackstone  Elat  on  which  the  widow’s  house  was  built. 
It  was  a venerable  old  building,  and  larger  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  scantily  populated  locality.  It  had  been  raised 
in  times  of  persecution,  when  the  “ Eive  Mile  Act  ” was  in  active 
operation,  and  which  prohibited  the  meeting  together  of  schis- 
matics, as  they  were  called,  in  any  conventicle  within  five  miles 
of  a corporate  town.  Hither,  in  former  times,  the  despised  but 
unsubdued  old  dissenters  used  to  congregate  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  of  which  there  were  several  just  without  the  prescribed 
distance;  and  when  the  necessity  for  these  lengthened  Sabbath- 
day’s  journeys  had  ceased,  their  descendants,  attached  to  the  old 
building  that  had  sheltered  their  pious  ancestors  from  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  and  been  to  them  as  a tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness, still  kept  up  the  custom  that  altered  times  had  rendered  un- 
necessary. It  was  a pleasant  sight — I should  rather  say  it  is — to 
any  but  a very  bigoted  churchman,  to  stand  on  the  rising  ground 

that  overlooks  the  old  meeting-house  at  E , and  see,  on  a fine 

Sabbath  morning,  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  country  people 
flocking  from  every  point  of  the  compass  towards  the  time- 
honoured  sanctuary ; and  to  notice  the  variety  of  equipages  put 
i nto  requisition  by  the  more  distant  worshippers,  from  the  humble 
farmer’s  open  cart,  drawn  by  the  rough,  uncombed  and  un trimmed 
heavy  draught-horse,  to  the  gay  chariot  and  pair,  and  drab  live- 
ries, of  the  richer  country  or  country  town  squire. 

On  the  day  of  which  I am  writing,  however,  this  animating 
scene  was  wanting.  Before  the  time  for  service  had  commenced, 
a cold  drizzling  rain  had  set  in;  and,  instead  of  the  numerous 
congregation  of  brighter  days,  a dreary  array  of  empty  pews, 
with  here  and  there  a solitary  occupant,  presented  itself  to  the 
view  of  the  venerable  minister  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  com- 
mence the  accustomed  devotions.  The  kind  old  man  looked 
round  on  his  diminished  flock,  and  perhaps  a sigh  escaped  him  at 
the  recollection  that  once  these  gospel  privileges  would  have  been 
too  highly  valued  to  be  lightly  laid  aside  for  a passing  shower. 
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But,  if  it  were  so,  the'  sigh  was  checked  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  slight  form  of  little  Martin,  who  had  just  entered  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  was  silently  divesting  himself  of  his  dripping  cap 
and  coat,  preparatory  to  taking  his  accustomed  seat  near  the 
door.  “ Poor  orphan,”  thought  he,  “ who  knows  but  this  may  be 
the  birthday  of  his  soul!” 

And  when,  after  the  morning  service,  the  gentle  little  fellow 
delivered  his  mother’s  present,  and  his  mother’s  message,  the 
good  man  was  moved  almost  to  tears.  “ ’Tis  the  widow’s  mite,” 
he  said,  “ and  the  widow’s  mite  was  never  disregarded,  and  never 
will  be.  But  you  must  not  stay  in  the  cold  meeting-house  to  eat 
your  dinner  to-day;  you  must  come  with  me,  and  get  a good 
warm  before  the  afternoon  time,  and  dry  your  coat  ready  to  go 
home  in;  and  I want  to  talk  to  you  a little,  my  boy.” 

And  proud  was  Martin  to  go  to  the  minister’s  house,  and  sit 
at  the  minister’s  table,  and  warm  himself  by  the  minister’s  fire; 
and  more  glad  than  all  was  he  to  go  into  the  minister’s  study,  and 
tell  him  of  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  and  sorrows,  and 
pleasures  ; and  lightened  was  his  little  heart  to  be  assured  that 
the  word  of  the  blessed  Saviour  was  for  him — “ Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

The  shades  of  evening  were  rapidly  closing  in,  and  the  mother 
once  and  again  had  opened  the  cottage  door,  and  strained  her 
sight  through  the  fast-falling  snow,  in  expectation  of  her  son’s 
return.  But  she  looked  in  vain,  for  so  thickly  was  the  air  filled 
with  the  large  descending  flakes,  that  her  view  was  limited  to  a 
few  yards,  at  most,  from  the  door. 

Oh  dear,  this  is  sad  weather  for  the  poor  boy  to  be  out  in, 
alone,”  said  the  now  disquieted  mother,  to  herself,  as  she  instinc- 
tively piled  fresh  fuel  upon  the  hearth,  ready  to  warm  his  be- 
numbed limbs  at  his  return. 

It  was  sad  weather  for  a solitary  wanderer — far  more  so,  even, 
than  the  poor  widow  imagined.  As  she  had,  through  the  day, 
been  busied  in  her  little  domestic  avocations,  or  reading  her 
favourite  volume  by  her  cheerful  fireside,  she  had,  indeed,  been 
conscious  that  the  gloom  of  the  morning  had  broken  into  a small 
drizzling  mist ; and  that  the  mist  had  changed  into  a steady  fall 
of  snow,  which  had  continued  without  intermission,  and  faster 
and  faster,  since  it  had  commenced.  But  she  had  not  noticed  how 
rapidly  the  moor  around  had  been  covered  with  its  wintry  robe; 
and  how  thickly  it  lay  in  its  dazzling  purity,  while  every  minute 
another  and  another  layer  had  been  added  to  the  still  increasing 
bulk ; and  she  had  not  imagined  it  as  interposing  any  serious 
obstacle  to  a bewildered  wayfarer  in  his  attempt  to  traverse  the 
trackless  waste.  Still,  however,  she  felt  an  uneasy  sensation 
coming  over  her,  as  minute  after  minute  passed  by,  and  her  son 
was  still  exposed  to  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  the  storm. 

An  hour  had  passed  heavily  since  the  mother  had  just  looked, 
or  tried  to  look,  across  the  Elat  for  her  returning  boy;  she  had 
stirred  and  restirred  the  fire;  she  had  put  on  the  kettle  of  cold 
water,  and  now  it  boiled ; she  had  lit  her  candle,  and  now  it  was 
one  fourth  burned  away;  she  had  tried  to  read,  but  her  mind 
wandered  to  the  snow-covered  moor.  “ Sure  he  must  be  near 
home  now,”  she  thought,  and  she  once  more  opened  her  door. 
The  candle  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  all  at  once  was  left  in  dark- 
ness. A sharp  frosty  blast  had  extinguished  the  light;  and  at  the 
same  time  half  covered  her  with  large  flakes  of  the  driven  snow. 
“ Oh,  this  is  terrible,”  she  exclaimed,  “ to  think  of  poor  Martin 
being  out  in  such  weather  as  this  — and  so  dark  too.”  And  then 
the  thought  first  came  to  her  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  find 
his  way.  She  hastily  shut  the  door  again,  and  with  almost  frantic 
eagerness  relighted  her  candle— and  then  another— and  another 
— and  placed  them  on  the  sill  of  her  casement  window.*  Such  an 
illumination  the  cottage  walls  perhaps  had  never  before  known 
— three  candles  burning  at  once  ! 

Again  she  approached  the  door,  and  opening  it  more  carefully 
than  before,  succeeded  in  placing  herself  on  the  outside  of  her 
cottage,  and  closing  her  door  behind  her,  without  disturbing  the 
flickering  lights.  She  did  not  feel  the  chilling  cold,  nor  the  falling 
snow.  What  mother  cares  for  cold  or  snow  when  the  safety  of  an 
only  child  appears  to  be  endangered— and  that  mother  a widow? 
This  mother  did  not ; but  rapidly  passing  through  her  little 
garden  enclosure,  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  moor  beyond  it.  And 
now  she  discovered  how  active  had  been  the  elements.  The  low 
fence  of  her  garden  had  prevented  much  accumulation  within,  but 
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the  first  step  beyond  sank  deep  into  the  yielding  mass, 
drifted  here,”  she  thought,  “it  can’t  be  so  deep  all  over  the  Flat; 
but  every  succeeding  footstep  sank  deeper  still.  At  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  her  enclosure  she  stopped,  and  placing  her 
hands  so  as  to  screen  her  eyes  she  tried  to  pierce  the  surrounding 
gloom.  But  in  vain;  nothing  was  visible  but  a hazy  chaos  above, 
and  a dimly  discerned  circle  a few  feet  around  her.  She  turned 
to  see  what  effect  her  triple  beacon  produced  at  that  distance,  but 
her  cottage  and  it  were  alike  invisible.  This  was  fearful ; she  felt 
her  utter  helplessness,  and  traced  with  difficulty  her  way  back 
again  by  the  marks  of  her  footsteps  in  the  snow ; but  not  before 
she  had  again  and  again  shouted  the  name  of  her  son,  in  the  hope 
of  her  voice  reaching  his  ear;  but  all  was  silent.  “ I have  but  one 
resource  left,”  she  thought,  as  she  again  entered  her  cottage — 

“ and  that  cannot  fail  me,” — and  she  poured  out  broken  petitions 
— but  not  the  less  heard  by  Him  to  whom  they  were  addressed — 
for  the  safety  of  her  beloved  son. 

Another  half  hour,  and  her  tremulous  watchings  were  disturbed 
by  a distant  call.  Once  more  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  her 
cottage,  and  bent  forward  in  the  direction  whence  it  had  appeared 
to  proceed.  It  was  repeated  and  answered,  and  presently  a dim 
light  was  visible  through  the  gloom.  She  rushed  forward— alas! 
it  was  not  her  boy,  but  her  neighbour,  the  shepherd,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

“ Blessings  on  you,  dame,  for  your  light,”  was  his  first  saluta- 
tion, “ though  I had  nigh  upon  run  agin  your  house  before  I saw 
it.  I never  knew  such  a night  as  this  before,  any  how.” 

“ Is  it  so  very  bad?”  tremblingly  asked  the  poor  widow  — 
“You  havn’t  seen  my  poor  boy,  have  you,  shepherd?” 

“What!”  said  the  man — “you  don’t  say  that  little  Martin’s 
out  such  a night  as  this?” 

“ He  went  to  meeting  this  morning,  and  isn’t  come  home  yet. 

“ Mercy  on  him  then,  poor  little  fellow!”  muttered  the  shep- 
herd. “ Why  dame,”  he  continued,  “ he’ll  never  find  his  way 
home,  if  lie’s  out  alone.  Why,  I was  lost  myself  when  I run  agin 
you  here,  and  thought  I was  a mile  t’other  way.” 

Ellen  turned  deadly  pale. 

“ But,  cheer  up,  dame,  most  like  he  stopped  somewhere  on  the 

road;  I should  say  they  kept  him  at  E , when  they  saw  what 

a day  it  turned  out.” 

Ellen  shook  her  head  despairingly. 

“ Why,  I wouldn’t,  continued  the  shepherd,  “ have  turned  out 
such  a night  as  this  no  how;  only  one  of  my  sheep,  poor  thing, 
was  a-missing  when  I housed  the  flock;  and  I’ve  been  hunt- 
ing after  it  these  two  hours,  but  can’t  find  it  nowhere.” 

“ And  to  think  of  poor  Martin  being  out  in  it,  shepherd,” 
sobbed  the  poor  woman. 

The  shepherd  felt  the  appeal.  “You’re  right,  dame,  you’re 
right;  a Christian’s  worth  more  than  a sheep,  any  how;  setting 
aside  that  it’s  your  Martin;  and  I’ll  go  and  find  him  it  I can, 
dame.”  _ 

“Bless  you,  for  you  kindness,  shepherd;  I’ll  go  with  you. 

“ You,  dame?”  expostulated  the  shepherd;  but  she  would  not 
be  denied. 

“Where’s  Rover?”  asked  the  shepherd,  as  they  were  about  to 
close  the  door  behind  them. 

“ Asleep  by  the  fire,  poor  fellow.” 

“Then  let’s  have  him  with  us;  he  may  do  more  good  than  the 
two  of  us  besides.” 

Thus  escorted,  the  afflicted  mother  and  her  good-natured  com- 
panion cautiously  and  painfully  traversed  the  moor  to  a consider- 

able  distance,  in  the  direction  of  E , as  near  as  they  could 

guess  - for  the  still  falling  snow  almost  blinded  them,  as  \\ell  as 
covered  oV  shut  out  all  the  usual  landmarks;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  pause  for  a moment  to  recover  strength,  the  shepherd 
tilled  the  air  with  his  loud  and  animated  shouts;  but  still  without 
success. 

After  spending’  nearly  two  hours  in  this  vain  search,  and  as 
they  were  endeavouring— dispirited  and  hopeless  to  retrace 
their  fast  disappearing  footmarks,  they  were  roused  by  the  loud 
barking  of  the  dog,  at  a little  distance  from  them. 

“It  is  he!”  exclaimed  the  mother,  and  darted  forward  into 
the  mist;  “Martin,  my  boy— my  poor  boy— where  are  you? 
Oh,  mercy!  he  is  lying  on  the  cold  snow.” 

There  was,  indeed,  a dingy  white  form  stretched  apparently 
senseless  there;  the  little  dog  standing  by,  and  having  called 


attention  to  it  by  his  barking,  was  now  endeavouring  to  arouse 

it  by  caresses. 

“Poor  thing,”  said  the  shepherd,  stooping;  “ but  this  is  not 
our  Martin,  dame;  it  is  my  poor  stray  sheep,”  and  he  threw  it 
over  his  shoulder,  while  the  feeble  struggle,  which  showed  that 
life  still  remained,  told  powerfully  of  the  state  of  weakness  to 
which  its  exposure  had  reduced  it. 

“Well,  dame,”  continued  the  kind-hearted  man,  “I  can’t  see 
that  we  can  do  any  more  good.  If  we  could  I would  search  all 
night;  but  I can’t  but  hope  the  poor  boy  has  found  shelter  some- 
where, and  will  come  home  in  the  morning.” 

It  was,  indeed,  too  evident  that  the  task  was  a hopeless  one  •; 
and,  having  with  difficulty  found  their  way  back  to  the  cottage, 
the  shepherd  went  homeward,  promising  to  call  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  in  the  morning,  and,  if  necessary,  recommence  the  search. 

The  poor  widowed  mother  was  thus  left  alone  in  sorrow; 
but  a gleam  of  hope  had  beamed  upon  her  soul.  “ Why,” 
thought  she,  “ should  I despair  of  my  son  ? Did  not  Providence 
direct  us  to  that  poor  dying  sheep?  And  was  not  that  as  much 
as  to  say,  ‘ I will  take  care  of  your  boy?’  Yes!  not  a hair  of  his 
head  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  my  Father’s  permission.” 

With  this  consolation,  then,  we  will  leave  her,  to  follow  the 
track  of  little  Martin. 

When  the  afternoon  congregation  atE separated,  the  little 

boy,  in  obedience  to  his  mother’s  injunction,  hastily  slipped  on 
his  coat,  and,  tying  his  cap  under  his  chin  as  he  passed  through 
the  meeting-house  yard,  prepared  manfully  to  face  the  storm. 
The  first  mile  of  his  walk  lay  along  the  public  road;  this  he 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  though  the  snow  there 
was,  in  many  places,  more  than  knee  deep.  But  the  hedge  by 
the  road  side  served  as  a screen  from  the  wind,  and  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  drifts.  But  he  soon  had  to  leave  this  friendly 
shelter  behind  him,  and  to  strike  across  the  fields,  through  which 
a rude  footpath  conducted  to  the  edge  of  the  Flat,  at  about  two 
miles’  distance  from  his  mother's  cottage.  He  paused  at  the  stile 
that  led  into  the  fields,  to  take  breath,  and  to  brace  himself  for 
more  strenuous  exertions  than  had  yet  been  called  forth . It  was 
a cheerless  prospect  that  lay  before  him  — the  pathway  hidden  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  snow — the  evening  rapidly  gathering- 
in — and  the  pitiless  storm  driving  full  in  his  face.  But,  though 
the  way  was,  long,  and  the  prospect  disheartening,  his  heart  was 
happy  within  him.  He  felt  a new  life  in  his  soul.  The  burden 
of  his  conscience — to  borrow  from  John  Bunyan  — had  fallen  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross ; and,  like  the  pilgrim,  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Guided  by  the  well-known  hedge-rows  that  yet  appeared  above 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  like  rocks  lifting  their  crests  above  the 
waves,  little.  Martin,  at  length,  and  after  thrice  having  to  retrace 
his  course,  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Flat.  Here  he  must 
leave  behind  all  visible  assistances.  It  had  taken  him  nearly  two 
hours  to  advance  thus  far,  and  night  had  now  set  in.  He  was 
dreadfully  fatigued,  too,  with  the  difficulties  of  the  way;  but  still 
he  kept  on  cheerily,  and  commending  himself  to  the  protection 
of  his  newly-found,  invisible,  but  Almighty  Friend,  and  with 
thoughts  of  his  mother  and  his  home,  he  pressed  onward  through 
the  Flat. 

One  hour  — two  hours — thus  passed  away;  but  still  his  resting- 
place  was  unattained.  Poor  child!  the  trembling  tear-drops  min- 
gled with  the  cold  flakes  that  beat  thick  upon  his  pallid  cheeks; 
and  the  cold  shiver  of  despair  convulsed  his  lips,  as  he  sat  down 
upon  a hardened  drift  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs.  He  soon  rose 
again  upon  his  legs,  for  he  felt  them  already  benumbed  by  the 
temporary  inaction,  and  was  conscious  of  the  approaches  of  that 
sickening  drowsiness  that  he  hadheardhad  proved  fatal  to  many  a 
poor  snow-bewildered  traveller;  and  it  was  hard  to  resign  himself 
so  soon  and  so  suddenly  to  death.  No,  he  would  make  one  effort 
more.  He  tried  to  run,  but,  beside  the  depth  to  which  he  sank  at 
every  step,  he  found  that  he  was  not  equal  to  such  exertion. 
And  where  could  he  run?  or  where  walk?  He  had  lost  all  idea 
of  his  course,  and  knew  not  in  which  direction  to  turn  his  farther 
footsteps.  Still  he  staggered  on,  as  instinct  rather  than  reason 
guided  him,  until  his  progress  was  all  at  once  arrested  by  a 
hedge,  into  which  he  had  nearly  fallen  before  he  perceived  it. 

Martin  knew  that  the  nearest  hedge  to  his  mother’s  cottage  was 
that  which  he  had,  as  he  thought,  left  behind  him— two  long 
miles;  and  the  poor  little  fellow’s  heart  sunk  within  him.  “It  is 
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of  no  use  to  try  any  more,”  he  said  in  the  agony  of  his  disap- 
pointment ; and  the  warm  tears  gushed  fast  from  his  eyes.  God 
help  my  poor  mother,  and  comfort  her;  and  oh!  take  me  to 
heaven  for  Jesus’  sake.”-And  he  laid  himself  down  to  die  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  sleep  of  death  would  have  sealed  his 
eyes  for  ever;  but  help  was  near.  He  had  but  just  sunk  upon 
the  snow  when  he  became  conscious  of  a loud  sniffing  near  him, 
and  he  raised  his  head  to  listen.  At  that  moment  the  co  d nose 
of  a dog  was  thrust  into  his  face,  and  a low  growl  from  the  ani- 
mal immediately  followed  the  salutation  Then,  a rough-looking 
head  was  protruded  apparently  from  a large  snow  drift,  _ at  the 
foot  of  which  the  boy  had  laid  himself;  and  a harsh  voice  was 

heard  calling  the  dog  away.  , 

“Help  help'”  cried  Martin,  in  the  loudest  tones  he  could 
muster;  and,  at  the  sound,  the  man  sprang  forward,  and  m 
another  moment  held  the  boy  in  his  arms;  in  another,  he  was 
breathing  the  warm  atmosphere  of  a gipsy’s  travelling  cart. 

“ Lucky  for  you  that  I put  up  here,  young  master,  said  the 
man,  as  he  sat  little  Martin  down  upon  a heap  of  rags  by  the 
stove,  in  which  a bright  fire  was  burning.  But  the  poor  boy  had 
no  strength  to  answer;  for  the  transition  from  cold  to  heat  was 
too  overpowering  for  his  strength : he  fainted  away. 

“ Get  some  snow,  Jem,  and  rub  him  with  it,  said  a female, 
who  was  hushing  a child  to  sleep  in  her  arms.  ‘ Poor  boy,  s ic 
continued— as  she  laid  down  her  own  child  to  give  her  attention 
to  the  stranger-11  you’d  like  to  have  had  a cold  death  ot  it. 

The  application  recommended  by  the  woman  was  soon  effectual 
in  restoring  the  wanderer  to  himself;  and  he  was  soon  sleeping, 
comfortably  and  safely,  on  the  coarse  bed  that  was  hastily  made 

UPTwohdays  had  passed  by,  and  Ellen  had  heard  no  tidings  of  her 
boy.  The  shepherd,  according  to  his  promise,  had  started,  early 
on  the  following  day,  to  the  village  of  E— - m ^earch  of  him; 
but  he  returned  after  several  hours,  and  declared  that  the  fields 
beyond  the  Flat  were  absolutely  impassable.  The  snow  had  con- 
tinued falling  the  whole  night,  and  was  drifted  m many  places, 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  he  had  been  compelled  to  return. 

“ Had  he  seen  no  footmarks?”  asked  the  agitated  mother. 

“ No;  the  marks  that  they  themselves  had  left  the  night  before 
were  covered  deeply  ere  the  morning.  , „ . 

“ God  help  my  poor  boy!”  prayed  Ellen;  1 but,  shepherd  she 
continued,  eagerly—11  how  is  the  poor  sheep  that  we  found  last 

111  “ Well  enough  this  morning,  dame.  I nursed  her  up  a little 
when  I got  home;  and  she’s  as  brisk  as  any  of ’em  now., 

11  And  why  should  I despair  about  poor  Martin,  communed 
the  widow  to  herself,  “ sure  God  will  take  care  of  him  too. 
know  He  can  do  it;  and  I believe  He  will— blessed  be  His  name 
—but  if  He  has  thought  fit  to  take  him,”— and  she  paused  to  col- 
lect the  best  energies  of  her  mind,  and  to  overcome  the  rebellious 
uprisings  within,  11  But  if  He  has  thought  fit  to  take  him  to  him- 
self,  I will  try  and  say,  ‘ The  Lord  gave,^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Now  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  Ellen  Ray  to  say  this,  or 
to  think  it.  Once  before  in  her  life  she  had  been  called  to  the 
severest  trial  that,  as  an  affectionate  wife,  she  had  thought  could 
be  laid  upon  her;  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  and  she,  for  the 
last  time,  held  the  cold  clammy  hand  of  her  dying  husband 
between  her  own,  she  felt  that  all  had  been  done  that  human 
skill  and  kindness  could  devise;  she  acknowledged  the  supreme 
right  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  take  away,  since  it  pleased  him, 
the  desire  of  her  eyes ; and  she  felt  resigned  to  His  ’ivill.  Once 
before  in  her  life  she  had  sat  by  the  cot  of  her  orphan  child,  and, 
with  the  full  expectation  that  each  rapid  and  fitful  pulsation 
would  be  the  last,  had  been  enabled  to  say,  11  Thy  will  be  done. 
But  it  seemed  harder  now.  Then,  she  had  expected  and  prepared 
for  the  bereavement;  now,  it  was  sudden,  unlooked  for,  and 
fearful.  To  think  of  her  tender  boy  sinking,  through  weariness, 
in  the  bitter  night  air;  and  finding  an  unpitying  grave  m the  cold 
snow  wreath— it  was  frightful.  11  Nevertheless  - not  my  will,  but 

Thine  be  donh.”  , , , , , , , 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day;  the  shepherd  had  not 
forsaken  his  neighbour  in  her  distress,  but  had  made  a 1 es  1 
attempt,  and  with  better  success.  By  avoiding  the  snow  drifts, 
and  thus  making  a circuit  of  several  miles,  he  had  been  able, 


though  with  considerable  difficulty  and  some  risk,  to  reach  the 
village,  and  he  had  just  returned  to  report  his  progress. 

“ But  I can’t  hear  anything  of  the  poor  boy, ? he  continued, 

11  further  than  that  the  minister  saw  him  leave  the  chapel-yard 
before  he  could  get  to  speak  to  him  again;  and  the  woman  that 
lives  at  the  half-way  house  is  pretty  sure  she  saw  him  going  across 
the  fields;  but  it  was  getting  dark,  and  she  can’t  be  certain  that 
’twas  him.  But  the  minister  came  back  with  me  as  far  as  Mr. 
Hill’s  farm,  and  he’s  going  to  get  some  men  there  to  look  about 
over  the  Flat,  and  different  places,  to  see  if  mayhap  they  may 

light  on  him.”  „ , , „ , . , * , 

11  The  minister!  May  God  reward  him  for  his  kindness  to  a 
poor  widow— and  you  too,  shepherd!  but  oh!  if  he  should  be 
found,  and  brought  home  stiff  and  cold—”  She  stopped,  for  she 
felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  rebel  against  her  Father’s  will  and 
her  Father’s  providence.  , 

“ And  now,  can  I do  anything  else  for  you,  dame?  for  I can  t 
but  say  that  I feel  loth  to  give  it  up  while  there’s  any  hope  left; 
and  I begin  to  feel  more  uneasy  myself  about  the  poor  boy. 

A loud  shout  from  the  Flat  interrupted  the  mournful  con- 
ference. The  shepherd  ran  to  the  door -the  mother  turned  pale 
as  a corpse,  and  sank  back  senseless  in  her  chair.  In  another 
minute  the  arms  of  her  living  son  were  twined  round  her  neck, 
and  his  warm  tears  and  kisses— more  efficacious  than  all  the  aro- 
matics of  the  East  combined- soon  restored  her  to  consciousness. 
She  looked  round  on  the  assembled  group  with  a bewildered  eye 

there  was  the  white-haired  minister,  and  his  rustic  attendants; 

and,  a little  apart  from  them,  stood,  the  rough  gipsy,  attended  by 
his  faithful  dog— it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  them  all  seemed 
more  affected  or  better  pleased  with  the  scene.  But  the  mother  s 
eye  rested  not  long  on  these;  but  clasping  her  boy  to  her  heart, 
she  sobbed  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  gladness,  “ This  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.” 

A few  words  will  explain  the  cause  of  Martin’s  lengthened  ab- 
sence. The  poor  little  fellow  had,  in  his  wanderings  of  that  ter- 
rible night,  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Flat,  a distance  in 
itself  of  upwards  of  six  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doublings  and 
windings  that  he  had  probably  made  in  his  perplexing  uncer- 
tainty.0 In  the  morning  succeeding  his  providential  rescue,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  four  miles  from  his  home,  stiff  with  his 
unwonted  fatigue,  and  the  way  rendered  impassable  by  the  storm. 
The  gipsies  were  kind  to  him;  and  on  the  following  day  the  man 
had  yielded  to  his  anxiety  to  return  home,  and  had  assisted  him 
on  the  way,  when  he  was  met  by  the  minister  and  his  friends. 

It  was  a beautiful  sermon  (so  I was  told)  that  the  kind  old  man 
preached  in  the  old  meeting-house  on  the  following  Sabbath; 
and  this  was  his  text,— 11  The  only  son  of  his  mother:  and  she  was 
a widow.’’ 


Animal  Electricity.— Mr.  Glover  has  published  the  follow- 
ing method  of  receiving  the  electrical  shock  from  a cat.  Place 
the  left  hand  under  the  throat,  with  the  middle  finger  and  the 
thumb  slightly  pressing  the  bones  of  the  animal’s  shoulder,  then 
o-ently  passing  the  right  hand  along  the  back,  sensible  electrical 
shocks  will  be  felt  in  the  left  hand.  Very  distinct  discharges 
may  be  obtained,  too,  by  touching  the  tips  of  the  ears  after  ap- 
plying friction  to  the  back  of  the  cat.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary, 
we  suppose,  to  hint  how  requisite  that  a good  understanding 
should  exist  between  the  experimenter  and  the  apparatus,  lest 
shocks  might  be  elicited  more  electric  than  were  to  be  wished. 

Salt  Mines.— The  salt-springs  of  Cheshire  and  Droitwich 
contain  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  salt.  At  Northwich  is  a bed  of 
solid  salt.  In  most  countries  salt-rock  is  below  the  surface,  but 
in  Spain,  &c.,  it  is  above.  The  salt- mountain  at  Cordova  is  three 
hundred  feet  high;  and  there  are  others  still  higher,  and  several 
of  them.  In  Tyrol  the  salt-galleries  are  horizontal  in  a moun- 
tain In  Peru  salt-mines  exist  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
The  Cheshire  beds  of  red-salt  rock  are  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
thick,  between  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  clay.  _ At 
Cracow  the  mines  extend  several  miles  in  vast  caverns,  sustained 
by  pillars  of  salt,  and  have  been  wrought  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
centuries.  Salt  is  either  a result  of  the  dessication  of  salt-lakes, 
or  an  accumulation  of  horizontal  strata,  carried  into  masses  by 
tides. 
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THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  SOUNDS  AND  COLOURS. 

Everything  in  nature  has  something  analagous  to  it,  or  perhaps, 
we  might  more  correctly  say,  something  in  which  the  imagination 
finds  an  analogy.  There  is  allowed  to  be  an  analogy  between 
colours  and  feelings  : thus  is  yelloiv  supposed  to  be  analagous  to 
the  feeling  of  jealousy,  red  to  violent  passion,  blue  to  sincerity, 
black  to  hatred  or  malice,  green  to  despair,  and  pure  white  to 
Iovg — though  why  the  most  ardent  and  uncontrollable  feeling  of 
which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible  should  be  supposed  to  bear 
an  analogy  to  the  abstract  negative  of  every  colour,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  But  no  matter,  our  present  theme  is  the 
analogy  between  sounds  and  colours,  an  analogy  which,  we  be- 
lieve, most  people  feel  to  exist,  though  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  subject  yet  noticed  in  print.  Let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  point  out  some  of  the  analogies  we  here  allude  to  ; and  in 
so  doing  we  can  only  express  our  individual  feelings,  trusting  that 
the  reader  will  not  deem  us  fantastical.  The  sound  of  a trumpet 
may,  w'e  think,  be  considered  as  analagous  to  a red  colour  ; a 
drum  to  black;  a fife  to  white ; a cornet,  to  purple ; a harp,  to 
blue;  and  a piano  to  pink;  but  here  we  must  stop,  for  the  chain 
of  analogy  seems  to  us  to  be  endless.  The  reader  may  suppose 
tha  t we  are  merely  indulging  our  wild  fancy,  but  we  think  we  can 
show  that  our  theory  is  founded  upon  analogy,  not  fancied,  but 
real.  The  sound  of  a trumpet  is  analogous  to  the  colour  of  red 
on  account  of  the  strength  and  cheering  brightness  of  that  colour  ; 
a drum  to  black,  on  account  of  their  depth  of  tone  and  admoni- 
tory solemnity  ; a fife  to  white,  because  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment is  cold  and  piercing— it  makes  a noise  like  the  exaggerated 
whistle  of  wind  through  a keyhole  ; a cornet  to  purple,  on 
account  of  its  richness  ; a harp  to  blue,  because  it  has  a clear, 
bright,  liquid,  and  rather  cold  sound— for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
it  is,  that  water  is  commonly  painted  blue  ; and,  lastly,  the  tones 
of  a piano  may  be  likened  to  pink,  because  they  are  as  soft  as 
they  are  bright,  clear  and  delicate.  Perhaps  at  some  future 
time  we  may  speculate  at  greater  length  upon  this  subject,  and  in 
the  meantime  our  readers  may,  we  hope,  glean  sufficient  from 
w'hat  we  have  said  to  be  able  to  extend,  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, the  chain  of  analogy  of  which  we  have  thus  formed  the 
incipient  links. 


CHANGES  OF  THE  KALEIDOSCOPE. 1 

The  property  of  the  kaleidoscope,  which  has  excited  more 
wonder,  and  therefore  more  controversy  than  any  other,  is  the 
number  of  combinations  or  changes  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing from  a small  number  of  objects.  Many  persons,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  have  calculated  the 
number  of  forms  which  may  be  created  from  a certain  number  of 
pieces  of  glass,  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  combination.  In 
this  way  it  follows^  that  twenty-four  pieces  of  glass  may  be  com- 
bined 1,39 1,724, 288, 887, 252, 999, 425, 128, 493, 402, 200  times,  an  ope- 
ration, the  performance  of  which  would  take  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  years,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  twenty 
of  them  were  performed  every  minute.  This  calculation,  surpris- 
ing as  it  appears,  is  quite  false,  not  from  being  exaggerated,  but 
from  being  far  inferior  to  the  reality.  It  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  one  piece  of  glass  can  exhibit  only  one  figure,  and 
that  two  pieces  can  exhibit  only  two  figures  ; whereas  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  two  pieces,  though  they  can  only  be  combined  in 
two  ways  in  the  same  straight  line,  yet  the  one  can  be  put  above 
and  below  the  other,  as  well  as  upon  its  right  side  and  its  left 
side,  and  may  be  joined,  so  that  the  line  connecting  their  centres 
n ay  have  an  infinite  number  of  positions  with  respect  to  a hori- 
zontal line.  It  follows  indeed,  from  the  principles  of  the  kalei- 
doscope, that  if  only  one  object  is  used,  and  if  that  object  is  a 
mathematical  line  without  breadth,  the  instrument  will  form  an 
infinite  number  of  figures  from  this  single  line.  The  line  may 
be  placed  at  an  infinite  number  of  distances  from  the  centre  of 
the  aperture,  and  equally  inclined  to  the  extremities  of  the  re- 
flectors. It  may  be  inclined  at  an  infinite  variety  of  angles  to 
the  radii  of  the  circular  field,  and  it  may  be  placed  in  anjnfinite 
variety  of  positions  parallel  to  any  radius.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  kaleidoscope  will  form  a figure  differing  in  character  and  in 
magnitude.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  figures  are  polygons  of  the 


same  character,  but  of  different  sizes.  In  the  second  case  they 
are  stars  differing  from  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
salient  and  re-entering  angles  ; and  in  the  third  case,  they  form 
imperfect  figures,  in  which  the  lines  unite  at  one  extremity  and 
are  open  at  the  other. 

If,  instead  of  supposing  a mathematical  line  to  be  the  object,  we 
take  a single  piece  of  coloured  glass,  with  an  irregular  outline,  wc 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  from  experiment,  that  an 
infinite  variety  of  figures  may  be  created  from  it  alone.  This  sys- 
tem of  endless  changes  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  properties 
of  the  kaleidoscope.  With  a number  of  loose  objects  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  any  figure  which  we  have  admired.  When  it 
is  once  lost,  centuries  may  elapse  before  the  same  combination 
returns.  If  the  objects,  however,  are  placed  in  the  cell  so  as  to 
have  very  little  motion,  the  same  figure,  or  one  very  near  it,  may 
without  difficulty,  be  recalled  ; and  if  they  are  absolutely  fixed, 
the  same  pattern  will  recur  in  every  revolution  of  the  object  plate., 


Naval  Power  of  England. — The  British  islands  arc  natu- 
rally destined  to  be  the  seat  of  maritime  power.  Their  coasts  are 
much  more  extensive,  compared  with  their  inland  territory,  than 
those  of  any  other  great  and  civilized  nation.  Their  position 
on  the  globe  reaching  almost  to  the  northern  verge  of  that  por- 
tion where  the  whole  sea  is  open  to  navigation  throughout  the 
year,  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  render  their  numerous 
mariners  hardy,  daring,  and  skilful.  Had  it  been  more  south- 
erly, these  qualities  would  have  been  incompletely  exercised  ; 
had  it  been  further  north,  some  part  of  the  year  which  now  serves 
to  train  their  sea-faring  inhabitants  would  have  been  lost  to  that 
purpose.  Thgir  soil  and  climate  neither  withdrew  their  pursuit 
from  the  resources  of  the  sea,  nor  refused  the  produce  which 
might  be  exchanged  by  navigation  for  the  produce  of  other 
countries.  Their  advanced  position,  as  it  was,  in  front  of  Europe, 
favoured  that  disposition  towards- adventurous  voyages  and  colo- 
nial establishments,  in  which,  after  a fortunate  exclusion  from 
the  neighbouring  continent,  the  genius  and  ambition  of  the  peo- 
ple were  vented  with  lasting,  grand,  and  happy  consequences  to 
mankind.  Popular  government  gives  dignity  to  commerce ; it 
promotes  navigation,  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  ; and  it  is  disposed  to  encourage  the  only  species 
of  military  force  which  cannot  be  made  the  instrument  of  its 
overthrow.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  add,  that  the  settlement  of 
so  many  pirates  in  England,  the  natives  of  every  country  from 
the  Elbe,  perhaps  from  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Cape,  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries,  may  have  contributed  to  cultivate 
those  nautical  propensities  which  form  a part  of  the  English 
character. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  History  of  England. 

The  Human  Skin, — The  pores  of  the  human  skin  are  in  num- 
ber little  short  of  three  millions.  How  minute  are  each  of 
these  ! and  yet  there  are  animacuke  so  small  that  one  of  these 
pores  would  admit  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  them. 

Musk. — A single  grain  of  musk  will,  for  many  years,  give  a 
very  perceptible  odour  to  a room  in  which  it  is  placed.  Yet  the 
air  which  it  each  instant  perfumes,  is  at  every  instant  making 
way  for  the  unperfumed  air  of  the  external  atmosphere  ; and  by 
consequence  the  single  grain  of  musk  must  be  subdivided  into 
countless  millions  of  minute  atoms,  each  of  which,  though  infi- 
nitely too  small  to  be  perceived,  exerts  a sensible  power  in  per- 
fuming the  air,  and  affecting  the  olfactory  nerves  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  inhaled. 

Tender  Avowal  in  the  way  of  Trade. — A young  and 
pretty  girl  stepped  into  a store  where  a spruce  young  man,  who 
had  long  been  enamoured  but  dared  not  speak,  stood  behind  the 
counter  selling  dry  goods.  In  order  to  remain  as  long  as  possible, 
she  cheapened  everything  ; at  last  she  said,  “ I believe  you 
think  I am  cheating  you.”  “ Oh,  no,”  said  the  youngster  ; “ to 
me  you  are  always  fair.”  “ Well,”  whispered  the  lady,  blush- 
ing as  she  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word,  “ I would  not  stay  so 
long  bargaining  if  you  were  not  so  dear.” 

The  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory  in  surmounting  it  ; 
skilful  pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms  and  tempests. 

When  we  are  guided  by  prudence  we  are  surrounded  by  all 
the  other  divinities. 
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MANY  FACTS  IN  SMALL  COMPASS. 


Atmospherical  or  Meteoric  Dust. — Professor  Rafe- 
nesque,  of  New  York,  asserts  that  an  imperceptible  dust  falls  at 
all  times  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  on  Mount 
Etna,  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Alleghany  and  Catskill  mountains  in 
America,  and  also  on  the  ocean.  This  is  the  same  dust,  he  as- 
serts, which  accumulates  in  our  apartments,  and  renders  itself 
peculiarly  visible  in  the  beams  of  the  sun.  He  has  found  it  to 
accumulate  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  a 
year;  but  in  such  a fleecy  state  that  it  could  be  compressed  to 
one-third  of  its  height.  Hence  he  takes  the  average  of  the  yearly 
deposit  at  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch. 

Eastern  Mode  of  Measuring  Time.— The  people  of  the 
East  measure  their  time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow.  Hence, 
if  you  ask  a man  what  o’clock  it  is,  he  immediately  goes  into  the 
sun,  stands  erect,  then  looking  where  his  shadow  terminates,  he 
measures  his  length  with  his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time. 
Thus  the  workmen  earnestly  desire  the  shadow  which  indicates 
the  time  for  leaving  their  work.  A person  wishing  to  leave  his 
toil  says,  “ How  long  my  shadow  is  in  coming.”  “ Why  did  you 
not  come  sooner?”  “ Because  I waited  tor  my  shadow.”  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Job  we  find  it  written,  14  As  a servant  ear- 
nestly desireth  his  shadow.” 

To  Preserve  Flowers  Fresii.— It  is  now,  alas  ! a long 
eighteen  years  ago  since  we  first  saw,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
a gentleman  now  no  ihore,  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  dog- 
days,  flowers  preserved  day  after  day,  in  all  their  freshness,  by 
the  following  simple  contrivance:  — A flat  dish  of  porcelain  had 
water  poured  into  it;  in  the  water  a vase  of  flowers  was  set;  over 
the  whole  a bell  glass  was  placed,  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  The 
air  that  surrounded  the  flowers,  being  confined  beneath  the  bell 
glass,  was  constantly  moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  As  fast  as  the  water  was  condensed,  it  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  bell  glass  into  the  dish ; and,  it  means  had 
been  taken  to  enclose  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell  glass, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  sitting-room, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  flowers  would  have  remained  conti- 
nually damp.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this?  Do  the  flowers 
feed  on  the  viewless  vapour  that  surrounds  them?  Perhaps  they 
do;  but  the  great  cause  of  their  preserving  their  freshness  is  to 
be  sought  in  another  fact.  When  flowers  are  brought  into  a 
sitting-room,  they  fade  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Ihe 
air  of  a sitting-room  is  usually  something  dryer  than  that  of  a 
garden,  and  always  much  more  so  than  that  of  a good  green- 
house or  stove.  Flowers,  when  gathered,  are  cut  off  from  the 
supply  of  moisture  collected  for  them  by  their  roots,  and  their 
mutilated  stems'  are  far  from  having  so  great  a power  of  sucking 
up  fluids  as  the  roots  have.  If,  then,  with  diminished  powers  of 
feeding,  they  are  exposed  to  augmented  perspiration,  as  is  the 
case  in  a dry  sitting-room,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  gain 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  roots,  and  of  loss  on  the  other  hand  by 
their  whole  surface,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  result  can  only 
be  their  destruction.  Now,  to  place  them  in  a damp  atmosphere 
is  to  restore  this  balance;  because,  if  their  power  of  sucking  by 
their  wounded  ends  is  diminished,  so  is  their  power  of  perspiring; 
for  a damp  atmosphere  will  rob  them  of  no  water.  Hence  they 
maintain  their  freshness^  In  order  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  ex- 
periment we  have  thus  detailed,  place  an  inverted  tumbler  over 
a rosebud,  or  any  other  flower,  in  a saucer  of  water. 

Literary  Longevity. — Of  about  a thousand  books  pub- 
lished annually  in  Great  Britain,  600  are  accompanied  with  com- 
mercial loss;  on  200  there  is  no  gain;  on  100  the  gain  is  trifling, 
and  only  100  yield  considerable  profit;  650  are  forgotten  within 
the  year,  another  100  in  two  years,  another  150  in  three  years; 
not  more  than  fifty  survive  seven  years,  and  scarcely  ten  are 
thought  of  after  twenty  years.  Of  the  50,000  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  more  than  fifty  are  now  in  estimation ; 
and  of  the  80,000  published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  more 
than  300  are  considered  worth  reprinting,  and  not  more  than  500 
are  sought  after  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  commencement  of 
writing,  that’ is  32  centuries  only,  about  500  works  of  writers  of 
all  nations  have  sustained  themselves  against  the  devouring  in- 
fluence of  time. 


Wholesome  Water. — Water  may  be  considered  good  and 
potable  when  it  is  cold,  clear,  and  without  odour;  when  its-flavour 
is  neither  insipid  or  disagreeable,  nor  sharp,  nor  salt,  nor  sweetish ; 
when  it  contains  little  foreign  matter,  when  it  contains  air  in 
solution,  and  when  it  readily  cooks  dry  vegetables.  The  odour 
which  water  contracts  arises  from  the  organic  matters,  more  or 
less  in  a stale  of  decomposition,  with  -which  it  has  been  in  con- 
tact; sometimes  also  from  turf,  or  even,  as  is  seen  in  many  loca- 
lities, from  a certain  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  gra- 
dually disengaged  from  certain  clays.  Water  with  this  odour 
should  be  rejected  from  all  domestic  uses.  Water  of  a strange 
colour  should  also  never  be  used.  The  best  water  is  that  which 
is  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer. 

Use  of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  the  Skin  in  the 
Dark  Races  of  Mankind. — The  secretion  on  the  cutis  yera, 
which  gives  the  black  colour  to  the  skin,  appears  to  assist  in 
fitting  men  for  residence  in  hot  climates,  because,  although  such 
skin,  by  absorbing  more  caloric,  rises  to  a higher  temperature 
under  the  sun’s  rays  than  white  skin  does,  yet  it  docs  not  inflame 
so  readily,  from  a rise  of  temperature.  Thus  the  negro  is  more 
capable  of  withstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  than 
the  white  man,  a fact  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  a pro- 
perty in  dark  surfaces  of  destroying  the  scorching  and  blistering 
effect  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

Music  of  Nature.  — Gardiner,  in  his  “Music  of  Nature, 
has  put  into  notes  the  songs  of  twenty-four  birds  and  twenty 
animals.  Also  about  twenty  expressions  of  human  passion  and 
feeling,  and  tones  of  eight  or  ten  insects.  The  gnat  gives  the 
note  A on  the  second  space.  The  death-watch  calls  in  B flat, 
and  an  answer  in  G.  The  three  notes  of  the  cricket  are  in  B. 
The  buzz  of  a bee-hive  is  in  F.  The  wings  of  the  house-fly  are 
F in  the  first  space.  The  humble-bee  is  an  octave  lower.  The 
cockchafer  is  F below  the  line. 

Sympathetic  Inks. — With  a clean  pen  write  on  paper  with 
a solution  of  muriate  of  cobalt,  so  diluted  with  water  that  the 
writing,  when  dry,  may  be  invisible.  On  gently  warming  the 
paper,  the  writing  will  appear  of  a blue  or  greenish  colour,  which 
will  disappear  again  soon  after  cooling.  A solution  of  muriate 
of  copper  in  like  manner  forms  a yellow  sympathetic  ink  ; and 
acetate  of  cobalt  a rose  or  purple.  If  a landscape  be  drawn 
representing  in  its  natural  state  a winter  scene,  the  paper  being- 
overlaid  in  the  places  where  the  foliage  should  be  with  the  green 
sympathetic  ink,  then,  on  very  gently  warming  the  drawing,  it 
will  represent  summer.  Sky  and  water  may  be  represented  with 
the  blue,  and  standing  corn,  or  the  thatch  of  cottages,  with  the 
yellow  sympathetic  ink. 

Aik. — A middle-sized  man  consumes  46,000  cubic  inches,  or 
26  cubic  feet,  of  oxygen  per  day,  making  20  respirations  in  a 
minute,  and  1.62  cubic  inches  at  each  ; that  is,  46,6o6  cubic 
inches  in  28,800  respirations  per  day. 

Water.— Water  is  a better  conductor  of  sound  than  air. 
Wood  also  is  a powerful  conductor  of  sound,  and  so  is  flannel  or 
ribbon. 

Vegetable  Acids.— Vegetables  yield  nine  several  acids 
the  oxalic  in  rhubarb;  the  tartaric  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  and 
mulberries;  the  citric  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  onions;  the  malic 
in  apples,  cherries,  &c. ; the  gallic  in  elm,  oak,  &c. ; the  benzoic 
in  balsamic  trees ; the  prussic  in  laurel-leaves,  peach-blossoms, 
and  bitter-kernels;  phosphoric  in  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Hints  on  the  Choice  of  Books.— Read  what  will  make  you 
well  acquainted  with  your  own  country;  its  divisions,  its  natural 
productions,  its  arts,  its  commerce.  Acquire  a habit  of  observ- 
ing everything  that  you  have  to  do  with.  Where  does  this  come 
from?  How  is  this  made?  Where  was  this  invented?  Where 
did  this  grow?  How  came  this  to  be  thought  of?  Ask  for 
books  that  will  teach  you  these  things.  You  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  it  requires  you  to  know  a great  deal  in  order  to  un- 
derstand a little. 

The  Moon.— There  is  no  appearance  of  any  water  in  the 
moon,  nor  of  any  atmosphere;  it  any  creatures,  therefore,  live 
in  the  moon,  they  must  be  very  differently  constituted  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  earth, 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


the;  parley  calendar. 


“ YE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES.” 

Why  do  you  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  old  familiar  faces  ? 

In  everything  I look  upon  imagination  traces 
Bright  images  of  by-gone  days,  when  some  were  not  falsehearted, 
Ere  in  the  world,  or  "to  the  grave,  all  friendship  had  departed. 
Where’er  I turn  they  smile  on  me,  as  long  ago  they’d  smile  ; 
And  where  are  they,  and  what  am  I,  since  all  that  joyous  while  ? 
The  wind  sighs  through  the  tall  rank  grass  which  waves  above 
their  bed  ; 

And  long  and  many  years  and  cares  have  whitened  o’er  my  head. 

I see  them  flit  around  me  on  the  mountain’s  heathy  side, 

And  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sunless  cavern  glide  ; 

They  look  down  from  the  leafy  boughs  of  every  beauteous  tree, 
And,  hid  amidst  the  gay  wild  flowers,  they  seem  to  gaze  on  me. 
The  merry  gurgling  of  the  stream,  that  leaps  in  joy  along, 
Comes  as  a voice  that  was,  to  me,  sweet  as  the  night  bird’s  song  ; 
The  dancing  bubbles,  too,  which  start  to  being  on  its  tide, 

Bring  those  that  on  life’s  stream,  with  us,  danced  and  as  quickly 
died. 

I may  not  look  upon  a rose,  but  with  its  velvet  leaves 

The  bloom  of  a now  wither’d  cheek  remembrance  interweaves  : 

The  little  violet’s  bright  eye  becomes,  beneath  my  gaze, 

An  eye,  now  dim,  whose  beams  had  joy  for  me  in  other  days  : 
The  pale  and  modest  primrose,  sweet-breathed  harbinger  of 
spring, 

The  prophet  of  all  summer’s  flowers,  can  now  no  gladness  bring  : 
The  lily,  tulip— all  that  once  o’er  me  enchantment  threw, 

Now  only  call  up  from  their  tombs  the  friends  who  loved  them  too. 


MARCH. 

Saturday,  9. — £l  notes  issued,  1797.  Chambers,  architect  of 
Somerset-house,  died  1796. 

Sunday  10. — 3d  Sunday  in  Lent.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  d.  1589. 
Monday,  11.— Bishops  excluded  Parliament,  1640-1.  Sir  B. 
West  died  1820. 

Tuesday  12. — Gregory  (martyr),  first  Bishop  of  Rome  590. 
Wednesday,  13. — Bonaparte  outlawed  by  the  Allies,  1815. 

Georgium  Sidus  discovered,  1781. 

Thursday,  14. — Admiral  Byng  shot,  1757.  Julius  Caesar  as- 
sassinated, B.C.  44. 

Friday,  15. — New  London  Bridge  commenced,  1824. 

HINTS  FOR  HEALTH. 

Valetudinarians  have  long  excluded  “ March  winds  ” as  un- 
congenial to  health,  and  if  they  have  long  indulged  in  this  habit 
cannot  well  reform  in  later  life  ; but  the  plan  is  nevertheless  a 
bad  one.  Before  you  go  out  take  vigorous  exercise  indoors, 
and  fortify  the  stomach  with  a basin  of  hot  broth  or  soup.  In 
your  morning  ablutions  plunge  the  head  into  cold  water,  and  rub 
well  with  rough  towel.  Gentle  perspiration  can  be  promoted  by 
the  use  of  horse-hair  gloves,  which  use  frequently.  Avoid  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  as  equable  a state  as  possible/  Beware  of  sleeping  in  a con- 
fined atmosphere  ; have  as  little  bed-furniture  as  you  can.  Re- 
inhaling one’s  own  breath  is,  after  two  inspirations,  taking  abso- 
lute poison  ; and  burn  no  candle  if  possible  even  in  the  sick 
chamber.  Take  exercise  on  horseback  or  on  foot. — From  Aider- 
ton's  admirable  Almanac. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Why  do  you  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  old  familiar  faces  ? 

Why  are  ye  present  day  and  night,  at  every  hour,  all  places  ? 
The"  bird  upon  its  cleaving  wing,  the  shell  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  incense  nature  offers  when  the  summer  shower  is  o’er  ; 

The  noontide  glory  of  the  sky  ; the  moon  upon  the  sea  ; 

The  clouds  when  bathed  in  sunset’s  gold  ; or  happy  children’s 
glee  ; 

All  these  that  once  awoke  delight,  and  clothed  life  with  graces, 
Now  only  call  from  memory’s  depths,  those  old  familiar  faces. 


A STORY  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  ROSE  THORNE. 

The  summer  came,  and  round  Kate’s  cot 
Reared  all  her  choicest  flowers  ; 

Forsooth  it  was  a lovely  spot, 

A paradise  of  bowers  ; 

And  she  the  Eve,  that  bright-ey’d  maid, 

With  beauty,  passing  rare, 

A lily  blooming  in  the  shade, 

The  sweetest  flow’ret  there. 

Pale  autumn  brought  its  yellow  leaf, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  dead, 

Whilst  Kate’s  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  by  grief  ; 

Her  heart  was  only  wed. 

Her  hand,  alas,!  remained  unsought, 

For  love  bard  bade  one  sue, 

Whose  pride  a stern  distinction  taught 
From  her  he  feared  to  woo. 

Winter  had  stripped  the  trees  of  bloom, 

And  beauty  made  decay, 

Poor  Kate  was  in  her  silent  tomb, 

On  which  the  children  play. 

Like  to  that  cot  'wherein  she  dwelt 
A ruin,  now  she  tried 
0 tell  him  all  the  love  she  felt, 

Audin  that  effort— died; 


i . 

As  we  had  some  warrant  for  anticipating,  a host  of  letters  on 
our  editorial  table  manifest  the  unequivocal  approval  awarded 
by  our  correspondents  to  those  features  of  the  “ Parley 
Library  ” the  results  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  its 
readers.  That  we  feel  flattered  by  the  high  eulogiums  passed 
upon  our  first  number  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  but  these 
shall  but  serve  as  stimulants  to  increased  exertions  for  the 
future.  The  cost  of  conducting  a work  like  this,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  original  contributions,  written  expressly 
for  this  periodical,  and  secured  at  a corresponding  remuneration 
to  the  authors,  together  with  expensive  artistical  aid,  only 
maintained  at  a very  great  outlay,  is  more  than  the  reading 
public  have  been  yet  prepared  to  anticipate  ; and  when  we  add 
that  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  price,  small  as  that  price  is, 
passes  as  a fair  and  just  profit  into  the  hands  of  the  retailers, 
it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  only  a very  extensive  circula- 
tion can  reimburse  the  proprietor.  We  repose,  however,  every 
confidence  in  the  stanch  support  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
our  chief  object— that  of  supplying  healthy  mental  aliment  for 
the  constantly  increasing  cravings  for  knowledge  which  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  has  excited  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community  ; and,  with  an  assurance  that  what  unabated  zeal 
and  indefatigable  industry  can  produce  shall  be  done,  we  beg 
our  numerous  correspondence  to  accept  this  general  aeknow- 
ledgment  as  a receipt  in  full  for  their  epistolary  favours  of 
the  past  week. 

T.  G.  D.— In  our  next.  . . 

II.  M'Dermott  will  find  ample  amends  made  for  the  omission 
of  which  he  complains.  The  work  having  been  improved  in 
every  respect,  the  usef  ul  rather  than  the  ornamental  will  give 
greater  satisfaction. 

Other  numerous  Correspondents  to  be  ansivered  next  week. 


a;/  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  Palmer  and  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  1 leet 
Street ; and  Published  by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand. March  16, 1844. 
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ijT  H E COURT  AND  CAMP  OF  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.’ 

[An  original  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  II.] 

BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Meeting — The  Rebel — The  Mission. 

“ Dorax. — If  I’m  a traitor,  think  ancl  blush,  thou  tyrant, 

Whose  injuries  betrayed  me  into  treason, 

Effaced  my  loyalty,  unhinged  my  faith, 

And  made  me  what  I am.” — Dryden. 

u That  friendship  which  from  withered  love  doth  shoot, 

Like  the  faint  herbage  on  a rock,  wants  root. 

Love  is  a tender  amity,  refined ; 

Grafted  on  friendship  it  exalts  the  mind  ; 

But  when  the  graft  no  longer  does  remain, 

The  dull  stock  lives,  but  never  bears  again.” 

Conquest  of  Grenada. 

We  left  Maude  in  the  gentle  care  of  Eustace,  by  whose  friendly 
protection  she  had  escaped,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  treacherous 


designs  of  Hemlock ; and  now,  having  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  first  alarm,  her  desire  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her 
childhood’s  lover,  Joyce  Atherley,  returned  with  increased  ardoui. 
Eustace,  concealing  the  struggle  between  love  and  honour  that 
was  lacerating  his  own  bosom,  divined  at  once  the  feelings  that 
were  experienced  in  hers,  and  leading  her  to  the  Gothic  ante- 
chamber adjoining  the  state-dungeon,  there  left  her,  to  summon 

Warton,  the  warder,  and  took  his  leave  with  a respectful 
obeisance. 

Maude  had  but  a brief  period  for  her  own  thoughts  in  the 
solitary  gloom  of  that  chamber,  for  the  warder  soon  appeared, 
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and  with  him  came  Joyce,  not  the  blithe  and  health-flushed 
youth  as  he  came  of  yore  to  the  old  cottage,  but  a wan  and  pallid 
stripling,  jaded  by  premature  anxieties,  and  suftering  palpably 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  his  long  imprisonment.  Poor  Maude! 
her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  gazed  on  those  featuics  where 
care  had  stamped  its  traces  in  early  furrows;  and  as  she  extended 
her  hand  to  welcome  his  approach,  tears  choked  her  utterance, 
and  the  anticipated  rapturous  greeting  became  a cold  and  silent 
grasp. 

The  warder  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell  of  silence  that  grief 
had  woven  around  the  two,  and  addressing  Maude,  regretted  that 
the  king's  signet  only  allowed  the  privilege  of  a meeting  without 
being  warrant  for  his  release.  Further  orders,  he  added,  would 
however,  doubtless  effect  his  liberation;  but,  until  then,  he  must 

be  answerable  for  his  safe  custody.  With  this  he  withdrew  out  of 
hearing. 

To  Maude  this  intimation  carried  with  it  no  dismay,  no  disap- 
pointment, so  engrossed  was  she  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
She  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Joyce  closer  within  her  own,  and 
feeble  was  the  pressure  by  which  it  was  returned. 

“ Fear  not,  Maude,  for  me,’'  at  length  faltered  Atherley,  “ I am 
prepared  for  all  the  punishments  a tyrant  can  inflict.  I have  only 
wished  to  live  to  denounce  the  royal  usurper  who  now  occupies 
that  throne  a Cromwell  once  filled ; and  now  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart  I invoke  curses — ” 

“No,  no!"  interrupted  Maude,  clinging  to  the  uplifted  arm  of 
Joyce.  “ Curse  him  not;  he  hath  received  me  courteously— nay 
kindly.  You  yourself  will  soon  be  freed  from  those  gyies  and 
manacles,  and,  if  it  would  but  lighten  the  sorrows  of  one  solitary 
hour,  cheerfully  would  I share  thy  captivity.  ’ 

« It  must  not  be,  dear  Maude,  those  bright  eyes  would  dim  and 
grow  lustreless  in  such  an  atmosphere;  and  as  for  him  ah!  a 
fortunate  thought— that  signet  that  he  whom  men  call  king  gave 
to  you?” 

« It  is  here,”  responded  Maude,  producing  the  ring. 

Atherley  took  it  eagerly  from  the  fair  finger  of  the  maiden,  and 
returning  it  with  a glance  of  deep  and  vengeful  meaning  to  her, 
bowed  down  his  head  with  mingled  rage  and  despondency. 

“Why,  why  this  agitation,  Joyce?  why  these  averted  looks? 
It  is  the  herald  of  thy  freedom!” 

“ To  be  purchased,  Maude,  by  thy  shame.  It  is  indeed  a 
herald,  but  a herald  of  thy  perdition  both  of  soul  and  body.  That 
ring  is  the  king’s  ruby,  by  which  those  who  have  granted  him 
favours  are  allowed  to  solicit  others  in  return.  False,  shameless 
girl,  I now  know  all;  I now  know  why  thy  loyalty  grows  enthu- 
siastic, and  thy  brow  is  flushed  with  the  praise  of  Charles.  But 
deceive  thyself  not.  I would  not  accept  freedom  at  his  hands;  I 
care  not  for  myself,  and  the  early  love  I bore  thee  has  been 
quenched  by  maturer  age,  and  other  passions.  Still  I would  not 
see  thee  the  minion  of  a libertine  like  this  royal  puppet;  I am 
now  unshackled  from  thy  wiles,  and  only  regret  that,  as  thou  hast 
fallen,  your  father’s  memory  has  been  so  soon  forgotten.” 

“Joyce  Atherley,”  energetically  returned  Maude,  whilst  her 
fair  face  crimsoned  with  pride  and  indignation,  “ you  have  taught 
me  not  only  what  man’s  love  is,  but  how  wrong  is  the  devotion 
of  a woman’s.  Thinking  only  of  you  as  you  were,  I have  for- 
gotten what  time  and  absence  might  have  made  you.  I do  not 
reproach  you  for  the  unjust  aspersions  on  my  fame,  but  1 pass 
those  over  as  the  result  of  blinding  jealousy  and  talse  repub- 
licanism. I have  not  deserved  to  suffer  this,”  and  a flood  of  hot 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  continued;  “ but  you  have 
now  roused  the  wayward,  dreaming  girl  into  the  indignant 
woman;  and  as  I spurn  the  foul  calumnies  you  have  uttered 


with  loathing,  so  now  1— no!  Joyce,  you  are  in  jest,  I am  wrong 
to  judge  thus  harshly.  You  mean  it  not?  one  word  of  kindness 
and  I am  still  thine— thine  for  ever.” 

Atherley,  however,  returned  not  the  feelings  of  Maude.  There 
was  not  even  a reciprocating  glance.  He  folded  his  arms  modily 
before  him,  and  assented  to  the  warder  his  readiness  to  return. 
They  had  reached  the  outer  portal;  Joyce  returned  one  look  only 
as  lje  left,  it  was  that  of  cold  indifference;]  Maude  met  his  gaze 
.with  compressed  lips  and  a reproachful  glance.  Another  instant 
they  had  gone,  and  she  was  alone. 

“ Was  it  for  this,”  she  thought,  “ that  I have  endured  the 
annoyances  of  a day  which  will  leave  its  impress  on  my  mind  for 
ever — that  1 have  shrined  one  image  in  my  heart  for  years,  and 
now  alone  have  sacrificed  my  feelings  for  another? 

The  flower  we  pluck  may  once  again  take  root,  the  clouded 
sky  may  brighten  to  the  sun,  but  womans  love  once  profeired, 
once  refused,  turns  on  itself  its  scorpion  sting,  and  withers  with 
the  heat  from  which  it  sprung. 

As  these  thoughts  rushed  through  her  mind,  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  twilight  warned  her  that  it  was  no  act  of  prudence  to 
linger  midst  those  dull  and  solemn  cloisters;  and  she  was  about 
to  depart,  when  a strain  of  melody  from  beneath  the  window 
aroused  her  attention,  and,  in  a clear  full  voice,  the  following 
words  were  poured  upon  her  listening  ear: — 

“ My  gentle  love,  this  world  ne’er  wove 
A fate  so  fair  as  thine, 

Of  bloom  and  flowers  and  joyous  hours, 

If  thou’lt  be  only  mine ; 

New  worlds  shall  teem,  new  suns  shall  beam, 

New  birds  of  beauty  be, 

And  stars  and  skies  more  glorious  rise, 

My  gentle  love,  for  Thee  ! 

“ Fair  birds  shall  spring  on  golden  wing, 

Thy  lightest  wish  to  bear, 

New  blooms  shall  shed,  where’er  you  tread, 

A softer  fragrance  there ; 

The  forest  fawn  at  early  dawn 
To  meet  thy  steps  shall  flee, 

And  suns  shall  glow  and  flowrets  blow, 

My  gentle  love,  for  Thee  !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  voice.  It  was  that  of  Eustace,  and 
Maude  could  scarcely  help,  although  she  knew  not  why,  contrast- 
ing the  gallant  and  respectful  demeanour  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s equerry  with  the  altered  feelings  and  haughty  conduct 
of  him  who  had  been  the  object  of  her  early  love.  The  setting  sun 
threw  a long  line  of  red  light  across  the  stone  pavement,  and 
might  have  accounted  for  the  flush  that  mantled  the  features  of 
Maude;  but  as  she  stole  to  the  window,  and  saw  the  gaily-deckcd 
barges  of  the  river  on  their  return  to  Greenwich,  and  descried  the 
manly  form  of  Eustace  in  the  awning  of  one  more  regal  than  the 
rest,  she  felt  her  heart  beat  quicker  than  ’twas  wont,  and  tears 
streamed,  in  despite  of  all  attempts  to  repress  them,  down  her 
heated  cheek. 

These  reveries  were,  however,  now  ended  by  the  return  of  Abra- 
ham Wharton,  who,  announcing  to  Maude  the  necessity  of  depart- 
ure, offered  to  conduct  her  to  the  portal.  In  silence  they  re-tra- 
versed the  passages  that  had  before  echoed  to  the  same  footfalls, 
and,  when  the  last  gate  had  creaked  a farewell  benediction  on  its 
hinges,  Maude  bade  a hasty  adieu  to  the  warder,  and  quitted  the 
tower  with  feelings  of  a more  sorrowful  nature^ than  those  she  ex- 
perienced a brief  period  before  on  her  entrance.  She  was  in  the 
open  streets— the  stars  were  shining  above  her,  and  the  sounds 
of  distant  revelry  arose  from  every  side.  How  the  wild  ebulli- 
tions of  gaiety  clashed  and  jarred  with  her  own  sentiments! 
Near  the  spot  where  she  was  irresolutely  standing,  Maude  remem- 
bered a distant  relative  resided,  one  Mabel  Foster,  and  to  her  she 
resolved  to  bend  her  steps.  Before,  however,  the  distance  had  been 
shortened  by  a dozen  yards,  a female  figure  shrouded  in  the  folds 
of  a cloak  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  Judith,  the  reputed 
witch,  who  had  accosted  that  morning  the  boatman  ol  the  Duke's 
galley,  in  which  Maude  was  seated 
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CHAPTER  V. 

“ Is't  fit  a soldier  who  has  lived  with  honour, 

Fought  nation’s  quarrels,  and  been  crowned  with  conquest, 
Should  be  exposed— a carcase  on  that  block?” — Otway. 

“ I have  known 

The  luscious  sweet  of  plenty;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  eontent  about  my  head, 

And  never  waked  but  to  a joyful  morning; 

Yet  now  must  fall  like  a full  ear  of  corn, 

Whose  blossom  ’scaped  yet’s  withered  in  the  ripening.” 


AIIIOUS  are  the  changes  that  time — ■ 
tire  great  alchymist — works  with  his 
agents,  transmuting  the  commonest  ore 
into  the  purest  gold,  and  from  the  deep- 
est villain  making  the  sincerest  peni- 
tent. Nor  does  this  influence  cease  with 
humanity.  Towers  crumble  and  houses 
spring  up  on  their  site  ; mansions  decay, 
and,  lo ! others  arise  to  supply  their 
places ; change,  never-ending,  never- 
ceasing  change,  flings  its  magic  influ- 
ence over  nations  and  cities— the  almshouse  of  to-day  is  perchance 
the  palace  of  to-morrow,  and  perchance  as  frequently  the  reverse  ; 
for  where  paupers  now  live  monarchs  have  trod,  and  where 
royalty  now  holds  its  court,  a hospital  first  lent  its  shelter  to  the 
afflicted. 

The  reader,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  Strand,  must  not 
evoke  to  his  mind’s  eye  the  long  and  spacious  thoroughfare  which 
now  goes  by  that  designation,  glittering  with  all  that  money  can 
produce  or  consume;  and  illumined  by  the  glare  of  beaming  gas- 
lamps  from  every  side.  He  must  conjure  up  before  his  mental 
vision  the  unpaved,  unbuilt-on  highway  of  the  Strand  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  our  Second  Charles.  The  line  now  unbroken  be- 
tween London  and  Westminster  was  then  only  -conspicuous  for  a 
few  scattered  houses  and  a village,  which  afterwards  gave  a name 
to  the  whole.  The  church  of  St.  Martin’s  literally  stood  in  the 
fields,  and  all  the  houses  on  the  south  side  had  large  gardens  down 
to  the  river’s  edge,  which  were  all  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  owners,  and°have  since  given  rise  to  the  various  names  of 
streets  built  on  their  site.  At  the  end  of  these  gardens  were 
stairs  for  the  convenience  of  taking  boats,  a customary  convey- 
ance then  from  the  city  to  the  court.  The  north  side  of  the 
Strand  was  a straight  line  of  houses  from  Charing-cross  to  Temple- 
bar,  and  all  beyond  was  country.  The  gardens,  which  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  Covent-garden,  were  then  bounded  by  open 
fields,  and  St.  Giles’s  was  a little  distant  country  village. 

It  was  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  stairs,  which  led  from 
the  river  to  the  back  of  the  houses  in  the  Strand,  that  Gabriel 
Varley,  the  Alsatian,  and  Launce  Fleetwood,  the  student,  landed 
under  cover  of  the  night. 


Ascending  a flight  of  crazy  steps  that  led  from  the  bank  to  a 
small  wooden  wicket  that  swung  beneath  the  overhanging  story  of 
the  adjoining  house,  Launce  sped  cheerfully  onward ; and  on  the 


last  step,  Varley,  who  had  but  loitered  behind  to  moor  the  boat 
to  an  iron  staple  in  the  pier,  rejoined  him.  1 heir  arrival  and 
subsequent  proceedings  were,  however,  not  to  go  unnoticed.  In 
the  rude  balcony  that  stretched  from  side  to  side  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  a figure  might  have  been  observed  intently 
engaged  in  watching  their  actions ; and  as  the  two  heroes  ot  the 
night-broil  in  Bankside  had  reached  the  gate,  a voice  was  heard 
which  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Varley  with  sound  of  deep  import. 

“ Hishl”  cried  Launce  to  his  companion,  “ there  is  some  one 
calling  to  us;  we  are  watched!” 

“ Not  so!  It  is  the  voice  of  a comrade,”  returned  the  other. 
“ Listen  !”  and  he  pursued  in  a louder  tone,  as  if  intending  it  to 
be  overheard,  “ the  tide  runs  fast !” 

“ Light  skiffs  sail  on  deep  currents,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Hugh  Clinton  !” 

“ Gabriel  Varley !” 

In  another  moment  a sliding  panel,  disappearing  from  the 
side  of  the  stairs  into  the  cumbrous  woodwork  above,  disclosed  a 
ladder,  up  which  Varley  beckoned  Fleetwood  to  accompany  him  ; 
and  on  gaining  the  summit,  they  found  themselves  on  the  pro- 
jecting balcony  before  noticed,  and  Clinton,  the  figure  who  had 
accosted  them,  at  their  side. 

“You  are  late,”  said  Clinton,  as  he  grasped  the  horny  hand  of 
Varley  ; “and  you  have  brought  a friend,  I see  ?” 

“A  volunteer,  ready  in  heart  and  hand  to  aid  our  cause,”  re- 
turned Varley,  introducing  Fleetwood ; “ we  but  tarried  for  the 
gloom  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  river-guard,  and  now  wait 
for  nothing  but  the  assistance  of  the  rest  to  put  our  plan  into 
execution.” 

“ Then  let  us  into  the  house,  for  this  night  air  from  the  Thames 
bodes  no  good  for  health,  and  I have  lingered  here  till  the  chilly 
breeze  has  made  me  ripe  fora  draught  of  Nantz.  Come  !”  and 
as  he  spoke,  Clinton  led  the  way  through  a deserted,  cobwebbed 
vault,  dank  and  mildewed  with  moisture,  into  a small  oak- 
panelled  apartment,  where,  retrimming  a light  that  had  been  left 
burning  on  the  table,  he  poured  forth  the  contents  of  a small 
flask  into  three  horn  cups,  and  invited  the  two  conspirators  to 
partake  of  the  beverage. 

“You  know  the  conditions  of  our  enterprise,”  he  resumed, 
turning  to  Fleetwood,  after  tossing  off  the  portion  he  had  appro- 
priated to  himself.  “You  must  swear  never  to  divulge,  by  word 
or  deed,  the  names  or  persons  of  those  engaged  in  this  project?” 

Launce  took  the  required  oath. 

“’Tis  well! — Now  don  this  cloak  and  mask.  A mummer’s 
garb  like  this,  when  the  streets  ring  with  the  robustious  merri- 
ment of  the  revellers,  will  shroud  our  features  and  purposes  from 
observation.” 

Varley  and  Launce  attired  themselves  as  suggested. 

“Are  the  rest  here?”  inquired  Varley. 

“They  are,”  answered  Clinton,  and  throwing  open  another 
door  in  the  passage,  the  three  were  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  assemblage,  whose  sombre  robes  and  black  half-masks 
assimilated  them  in  character  and  dress  to  the  secret  conclave  of 
the  Inquisition. 

“ Friends,  stanch  and  true,”  announced  Clinton.  “ The  night 
wanes,  and  it  is  time  we  were  Tower-ward.  Gentlemen,  is  all  pre- 
pared 

“ All !”  was  the  unanimous  response. 

“ Remember ! no  violence.  Stratagem  alone  must  be  resorted 
to,”  added  Varley.  “Our  emissary,  Giles  Hemlock,  the  Duke’s 
boatman,  is  already  in  the  White  Tower.  He  will  prepare  the 
necessary  means  for  effecting  an  entrance,  and  on  your  prudence 
and  perseverance  depends  the  fulfilment  of  our  designs.  The 

moat  is  now  dry,  and  for  the  rest ” A volley  ol  musketry, 

fired  from  the  palace  precincts,  interrupted  the  remainder. 

“Come!”  exclaimed  Clinton,  “the  royal  rebel’s  son  is  now 
announcing  to  the  citizens,  that  he  drinks  their  health  in  his  last 
cup  at  midnight.  Fail  not  in  the  arrangement  before  made.  We 
meet  one  jiour  hence,  beneath  the  stone  portico  of  the  Tower 
archway.  To  avoid  notice,  disperse  in  parties  through  different 
streets,  and  meeting  there,  we  can  at  once  arrange  our  future 
plans.  The  prisoners  who  are  now  expecting  us  to  effect  their 
liberation  must  be  freed  to-night.  One  more  glass  round,  and 
a shout  for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  then  to  the  lower! 

As  each  glass  was  filled  there  was  a succession  of  huzzas,  which 
made  the  whole  roof  ring  again,  and,  as  Varley  encouraged  them 
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in  tliis  uproarious  exultation  on  the  plea  that  those  within  hear- 
ing would  believe  them  to  be  demonstrations  of  loyal  joy  on 
the  accession  of  Charles,  there  was  no  lack  of  spirit  or  voice  to 
give  these  outbreaks  due  effect.  Quitting  the  house,  they  then 
proceeded,  according  to  preconcerted  arrangements,  to  take  dif- 
ferent directions,  and,  mixing  in  parties  of  two  and  three,  each 
pursued  his  way. 

The  blue  expanse  of  sky,  which  but  an  hour  before  had  been 
unbroken  by  a single  cloud,  had,  during  the  meeting,  become 
gradually  overcast,  and  now  the  heavy  rain,  slanting  down  upon 
the  old  gables  and  diamond-paned  windows,  pattered  swiftly  and 
hollowly  upon  their  paths.  Those  who  had  tarried  out  pleasuring 
and  junketing,  now  spent  homeward  with  anxiety,  and,  save  these 
marauding  wanderers  of  the  night,  the  streets  were  vacant  and 
deserted.  The  outer  wall  of  the  Tower  was,  however,  reached 
by  all  the  conspirators  in  safety,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the 
sentinels,  intoxicated  with  the  repeated  potations  in  honour  of  the 
day,  were  either  asleep  on  their  posts  or  still  further  regaling 
themselves  in  the  Stone  Kitchen. 

“ Hemlock  was  to  have  thrown  the  coil  of  rope  into  the  moat.” 
cried  Varley,  jumping  down  to  the  place  mentioned.  “It  is 
here— he  has  attached  the  other  end  to  the  grating  of  the  barred 
windows  above.  Confusion!  we  are  betrayed,”  he  added  with 
breathless  haste;  “ there  is  an  ambuscade  here.  Run  for  your 
lives.” 

A party  of  soldiers,  who  had  remained  concealed  in  ambush, 
rushed  from  the  moat  as  he  spoke,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  ringleaders;  amongst  those  taken 
was  Varley,  but  Fleetwood  and  the.  rest  were  enabled  to  make 
good  their  escape.  The  treachery  of  Hemlock  had  produced  this 
result,  and  had  the  signal  been  given  but  a few  minutes  before, 
tl'.e  capture  of  all  would  have  been  certain. 

#**####** 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  sun  shone,  its 
rays  fell  upon  a piteous  spectacle.  On  the  Tower-hill  a scaffold 
bad  been  erected  in  the  night,  and  an  executioner  was  now  wait 
ing  to  claim  bis  victim.  Troops  of  horsemen  and  spectators  lined 
the  road,  and  cavaliers,  with  waving  plumes  and  embroidered 
doublets,  smiled  on  the  scene,  and  called  it  “Justice.”  Guards 
tilled  up  the  foreground,  and  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  pranced 
and  caracoled  over  the  ground  as  if  their  riders  had  brought 
them  50  a festival  rather  than  to  a scene  of  death.  It  was  the 
execution  of  a rebel.  We  care  not  to  enter  into  revoltingly  • 
minute  particulars  of  the  ceremony.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when 
the  axe  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the  law’s  victim,  and  the  masked 
headsman  exposed  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  shuddering  beholders 
with — “ This  is  the  head  of  a traitor!”  there  was  one  hand  which 
grasped  a rapier  more  fierely  than  ’twas  used  to  be,  and  one 
maiden  who  sank  exhausted  in  the  crowd.  Who  that  was,  our 
next  will  show.'' 


Parley’s  Packet  of  Punning  Problems. — How  many 
tails  has  a cat  got?  Not  nine  tails  as  some  suppose.  A cat  has 
three  tails,  for  no  cat  has  two  tails,  and  every  cat  has  one  tail 
more  than  no  cat,  therefore  every  cat  has  three  tails? — Why 
is  an  itinerant  ballad-singer  like  an  amiable  girl?  Because  she  is 
a nice  screecher  (creature). — Why  is  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
like  a weathercock?  Because  it  is  at  the  top  of  a steep-hill 
(steeple). — Why  is  the  business  of  a hatter  like  a moveable  sofa? 
Because  it  runs  upon  castors.. — Why  is  an  accountant  like  an 
erect  serpent?  Because  he  is  an  aaaerup.  —Why  is  a contented 
man  of  great  wealth  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  ? Because — now- 
have  mere}',  reader,  on  this  our  last — because  he  is  a happy  rich 
’un  (apparition). 

A Con.  For  tiie  Weather-wise. — Why  is  a Scotch  mist 
like  an  unfortunate  creditor?  Because  it  would  not  bo  missed  if 
it  was  to  keep  away! 

A Small  Chance. — A young  ensign,  residing  in  lodgings, 
the  rooms  of  which  were  very  small,  was  visited  by  a fashionable 
friend,  who  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  exclaimed,  “ Heaven 
defend  me,  Charles,  where  do  you  find  space  to  breathe  here? 
why,  there’s  hardly  room  enough  for  a cock  to  crow  in.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  this  nutshell  ?”  “ Not  long  enough,” 

said  the  other  archly,  “ to  become  a kernel." 

♦For  illustration  see  the  front  page. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

or,  science  simplified  and  education  made  easy. 

William. — 1 have  been  lately  surprised,  Uncle  Parley,  by  ob- 
serving how  much  nearer  the  hills  seem  to  us  from  our  cottage 
window  in  wet  weather  than  they  do  on  fine  days.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  reason  why? 

Uncle  P. — It  is  very  easily  explained.  In  wet  weather,  or 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  a greater 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  w-ill  be  produced,  and 
thus  the  apparent  distance  is  lessened.  The  relative  positions  of 
hills,  valleys,  towns,  and  other  objects  often  seem  changed,  being 
sometimes  nearer  and  sometimes  more  remote  than  they  really 
are,  and  this  is  entirely-  produced  by  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  through  which  the  light  has  to  pass  in  its  passage 
to  the  earth.  For  this  reason  objects  in  a fog  or  mist  become 
magnified,  and  appear  more  distant  than  they  really  are,  because 
the  fog  or  mist,  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  objects,  makes  them  appear  farther  distant  without  les- 
sening what  is  called  the  visual  angle.  Thus,  a person  in  a fog 
may  believe  that  he  is  approaching  a great  tree  which  is  fifty- 
yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bush  which 
lie  mistook  for  it. 

William. — But  how  is  it,  uncle,  when  we  light  the  candles  in 
our  parlour  that  w-e  can  see  through  the  window  very  little  of 
people  in  the  streets,  whilst  they  can  see  us  distinctly? 

Uncle  P. — Because,  my  dear,  the  glass  of  a window  acts  as  a 
kind  of  reflector,  and,  therefore,  throws  back  the  candle-light 
again  into  the  room,  preventing  passengers  in  the  street  from 
being  seen  by  us.  Now,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes  contracted 
when  passing  from  illuminated  to  dark  places,  and,  therefore,  is 
unable  to  see  distinctly  for  some  time,  whilst  they-  can  see  us, 
owing  to  the  pupil  being  expanded,  as  they  excersise  their  vision 
in  a darkened  atmosphere. 

Jane. — But  hqw  is  it  that,  though  we  have  two  cy-es  and  two 
ears,  we  don't  see  an  object  double,  and  only  hear  one  sound? 

Uncle. — Because  the  nerves  which  receive,  the  impression  of 
sound  have  a point  of  reunion  in  the  brain,  and  the  two  nerves 
that  receive  the  image  in  each  eye  are  united  previous  to  their 
reaching  the  brain.  Thus,  only  one  object  is  seen,  and  only-  one 
sound  produced. 

William. — I think  now  I fully  understand  the  subject.  But 
why  at  church  last  Sunday  did  you  recommend  the  aisle  to  sit  in, 
as  being  cooler  than  the  upper  part  of  the  building? 

Uncle.— Because,  my  dear  nephew,  that  part  of  the  air  of 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  chief  part,  and  which  is  thrown  out 
by  the  human  breath,  or  the  combustion  of  lights,  always  ascends, 
by  its  being  rarefied  and  becoming  lighter,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  leaving  the  atmosphere  beneath  in  a state  of  com- 
parative purity.  Of  course,  the  longer  you  continue  in  such 
tainted  air  the  greater  the  danger,  and,  therefore,  it  is  alway  s 
more  advisable  to  be  nearer  the  surface  of  the  building  than  in  an 
elevated  situation. 

Jane. — If  not  troubling  so  kind  a tutor,  I should  like  to  know 
how  conjurors  and  balancers  manage  to  perform  their  extraordi- 
nary- feats  of  strength? 

Uncle. — By  the  position  of  the  body-,  which  all  exhibitors 
make  as  elastic  as  possible.  One  places  his  shoulder  on  the  edge 
of  one  chair,  whilst  his  feet  rest  on  another,  and  thus  a curved 
arch  is  formed  with  his  body,  which  will  bear  immense  weights. 
It  was  thus  Firmius,  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  was  able  to  bear 
an  anvil  on  his  breast,  whilst  another  was  hammering  on  it;  and 
Eckenberg,  mentioned  in  Beckman’s  “ History  of  Inventions,” 
could  bear  huge  stones  on  his  bosom  whilst  three  sturdy  black- 
smiths broke  them  with  large  pickaxes.  But  we  shall  meet  again 
next  week,  and  then  I can  have  some  more  conversation  with  you 
about  experimental  philosophy-. 


History  tells  us  of  illustrious  villains,  but  there  was  never  an 
illustrious  miser  in  nature. 

Tantalus,  it  is  said,  was  ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  though  up 
to  the  chin  in  water.  Change  but  the  name,  and  every  rich  miser 
is  the  Tantalus  in  the  fable:  he  sits  gasping  over  his  money,  and 
dares  no  more  touch  it  than  he  dare  commit  sacrilege. 
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THE  PARLEY  PAPERS.— No.  III. 

The  Wondrous  r/ienomcna  of  the  Heavens. 

“ Y’e  Stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  late 
Of  men  and  empires,  ’tis  to  be  forgiven  » 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  this  mortal  state, 

And  claim  a kindred  with  you  ; for  ye  are 
A beauty  and  a mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  nam’d  themselves  a star." 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  heavens  we  behold  a vast  hemi- 
sphere expanding  over  our  heads,  whose  centre  wc  seem  to  occupy, 
and  which  appears  to  join  the  horizon  at  its  base.  By  day  this 
immense  space  is  lighted  by  a brilliant  orb,  which,  issuing  from 
the  regions  of  the  east,  traverses  it  majestically,  descends,  and 
disappears  again  in  the  west.  The  feeble  light  it  leav  es  is  soon 
extinguished,  and  then  appear  from  all  sides,  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  a multitude  of  brilliant  points  of  various  dimensions, 
whose  numbers  augment  as  the  darkness  increases.  The  motion 
of  the  bodies  add  still  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  Some 
of  them  appear  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  proceed  like 
him  towards  the  west,  and  there  sink  beneath  the  horizon.  All 
do  not,  however,  thus  sink  below  the  horizon ; some  there  are 
that  for  us  never  reach  this  circle,  and  whose  course  may  be  ob- 
served all  the  night  through.  One  of  them  even  appears  con- 
stantly immovable.  Again,  whilst  some  describe  a vast  arc  in  the 
heavens,  others  traverse  a small  arc  above  the  horizon,  and  some 
even  do  but  rise  and  disappear.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars. 

The  sun,  like  the  planets,  has  a motion  of  its  own ; for  we  see 
it  rise  and  set  successively  in  different  points  of  the  horizon.  At 
the  end  of  June  it  rises  near  the  north,  remains  a long  while 
above  the  horizon,  and  approaches  nearer  the  zenith;  whereas, 
at  the  end  of  December,  it  rises  nearer  the  south,  keeps  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  zenith,  and  describes  but  a small  circle  above  the 
horizon.  To  this  proper  motion  of  the  sun  we  owe  the  variety  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  inecpiality  of  the  days.  The  moon’s  motions, 
and  the  aspect  she  presents  at  different  periods  of  her  course,  are 
still  more  remarkable.  Eirst,  she  begins  to  show  herself  on  the 
western  sides  of  the  heavens  at  a little  distance  from  the  sun  in 
the  form  of  a crescent,  which  enlarges  as  the  moon’s  distance 
from  the  sun  increases,  until  at  last  it  rises  in  the  east  the  moment 
the  sun  sets  in  the  west;  her  face  is  then  exactly  circular.  She 
now  bends  gradually  more  towards  the  east,  rises  further  and  fur- 
ther so  every  night,  till  at  last  she  is  as  near  the  sun  in  the  east  as 
she  had  been  in  the  west.  She  then  shows  herself  in  the  morn- 
ing a little  before  him,  as  in  the  first  part  of  her  course  she  had 
appeared  a little  after  him.  These  different  phases  are  run 
through  in  the  space  of  a month,  when  they  are  again  repeated 
in  the  same  order. 

The  stars  can  only  be  seen  by  day  with  the  help  of  telescopes, 
or  by  ascending  in  a balloon,  and  from  the  summit  of  lofty 
mountains.  The  reason  why  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
is  that  the  sun’s  rays  reflected,  by  the  atmosphere,  form  a lumi- 
nous curtain,  which  prevents  our  seeing  them,  their  light  being 
incomparably  too  weak.  In  point  of  fact,,  it  is  enough  that  a 
light  be  sixty  times  weaker  than  another  to  make  it  imperceptible 
to  our  eyes,  in  presence  of  that  other.  This  fact  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a very  simple  experiment.  Place  between  two  lighted 
candles  an  object  that  will  thus  project  two  shadows,  then  remove 
one  of  the  candles  to  such  a distance  that  the  light  it  casts  on 
the  body  be  but  a sixtieth  part  of  what  it  was  before,  a thing 
which  may  be  easily  effected,  since  we  know  that  the  intensity  of 
light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  shadow 
thus  projected  by  the  light  made  thus  remote  will  no  longer  be 
visible;  if  motion,  however,  takes  place  it  will  then  become 
perceptible. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  why  stars  are'visible  by  daylight 
through  the  optical  instruments  ;'j  for,  since  these  instruments 
magnify,  they  prodigiously  enlarge  the  distances  traversed,  and 
proportionally  accelerate  the  motion.  Another  point  here,  also, 
we  will  proceed  to  consider,  that  is,  the  twinkling  of  the  fixed 
stars ; whereas,  in  the  planets,  we  never  observe  these  scintilla- 
tions. To  understand  this  phenomenon,  we  must  have  recourse 


to  a remarkable  discovery  made  in  the  properties  of  light.  If  wo 
cause  two  rays  of  light  having  a common  origin  to  meet  in  one 
point,  they  will  not  always  combine  to  produce  a greater  volume 
of  light;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  happen  that  if  we  make  them 
traverse  different  distances,  or  pass  through  media  of  different 
densities,  these  two  rays,  instead  of  mutually  aiding,  will  destroy 
each  other,  so  that,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  wc  shall 
have  produced  darkness  by  adding  light  to  light.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  of  luminous  interference  ; by  it  wc  explain  the 
twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  different  portions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, varying  in  [density,  realize  the  conditions  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  interference,  and  thus  interrupt  some  of  the  rays  com- 
posing the  white  lights  of  the  stars,  leaving  only  the  other  rays 
to  reach  our  eyes,  and  present  them  with  a feeble  and  differently- 
coloured  image.  The  reason  why  the  planets  do  not  twinkle  is, 
that  they  are  of  a certain  magnitude;  for,  however  great  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  we  employ,  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  fixed  stars  is  never  enlarged;  but  the  planets,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibit  discs,  whose  diameters  increase  with  the 
power  of  the  instrument  with  which  we  observe  them.  This 
difference  presents  us  at  once  with  a convincing  proof  that  they 
are  much  nearer  than  the  fixed  stars.  In  our  next  Parley 
we  will  resume  this  popular  elucidation  of  those  wonderful  astro- 
nomical phenomena. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMIC 

Showing  what  those  Articles  are  in  daily  use , and  where  they 
come  from. 

Salt.— Salt  is  extracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  is 
also  found  on  land  in  mines.  The  sea  salt  preserves  all  sorts  of 
animal  food  from  corruption  much  better  than  any  other  salt, 
as  it  does  so  without  destroying  their  taste  and  qualities;  but 
when  applied  in  too  small  a quantity,  it  then  promotes  putre- 
faction. Mines  of  salt  have  long  been  discovered  and  worked  in 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  several  parts  of  the  world  there  are 
also  huge  mountains,  which  consist  entirely  of  fossil  salt.  Of 
this  kind  there  are  two  in  Russia,  near  Astracan;  several  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa;  some  also  in  Asia; 
and  the  whole  island  of  Ormus,  in  the  Parian  Gulf,  almost  en 
tirely  consists  of  fossil  salt.  The  new  world  is  likewise  stored 
with  treasures  of  this  useful  mineral.  The  sea  also  affords  such 
abundance  of  common  salt  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  for  their  occasions.  There  arc  also 
innumerable  springs,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  impregnated  with 
common  salt.  Rock  salt  is  that  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  has  not  undergone  any  artificial  preparation.  Bay  salt  is 
that  which  is  extracted  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  by 
means  of  the  sun’s  heat,  whether  in  the  sea,  wells,  springs,  ponds, 
or  lakes.  The  English  fossil  salt  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  kit- 
chen until,  by  solution  and  coction,  it  is  freed  from  several  impu- 
rities, and  reduced  into  white  salt.  Bay  salt  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  sea  water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat.  In 
Syria  there  is  a valley  of  salt,  which  is  a lake  in  winter,  but 
in  summer  the  moisture  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  tun, 
when  the  salt  is  left  in  beds  of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
afterwards  purified  for  use.  I tis  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  Aleppo.  Medical  men  universally  agree  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  condiments,  inasmuch  as,  without  it,  the  culinary  pre- 
parations of  civilized  life  would  be  little  less  than  poisonous.  It 
is  oven  a valuable  addition  [to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  poultry  especially.  It  is  invaluable  for 
the  preservation  of  meat  and  other  articles  ol  food.  Salted  arti- 
cles, however,  are  not  generally  wholesome  on  account  ot  the 
change  which  they  undergo,  and  « hich  renders  them  indiges- 
tible; thus  it  is  that  the  long  and  exclusive  use  of  salted  food, 
where  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  same  time, 
brings  on  scurvy. 

Mustard. — An  agreeable  stimulant  and  a very  useful  article 
as  a condiment,  and  frequently  employed  with  great  benefit  in 
medical  practice.  When  taken  internally  in  large  quantities,  it 
acts  as  an  emetic,  and  an  extremely  useful  one  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing. It  is  also  invaluable  applied  externally  as  a plaster,  a 
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Poultice,  a lotion,  and  with  a ‘foot-bath.  A mustard  plaster 
applied  to  the  temples  is  excellent  in  eases  of  sick  headache, 
being  made  of  about  an  ounce  of  mustard,  spread  upon  cloth  or 
brown  paper,  and  kept  on  until  the  pain  has  become  so  severe 
that  it  can  no  longer  bo  endured.  It  may  also  be  applied  in 
the  same  way  behind  the  cars,  for  the  earache;  and  for  sore 
throats  round  the  neck.  Mustard  poultices  are  efficacious  as 
counter-irritants  applied  to  the  stomach  in  cases  of  indigestion. 
In  recent  or  even  in  confirmed  colds,  a mustard  foot-bath,  not  of 
hot  but  warm  water,  with  four  ounces  of  mustard,  and  applied 
(with  the  temperature  kept  up)  for  half  an  hour  just  before 
getting  into  bed,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Mustard  may  also  be 
used  efficaciously  in  the  way  of  friction,  for  sprains  and 
rheumatism.  For  this  purpose  put  two  ounces  of  mustard  into 
half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  two  drachms  of  camphor. 
Let  the  mustard  stand  for  two  or  three  days  carefully  corked  up 
in  a bottle,  ^then  strain  it  off  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  for  use. 
Mustard  for  the  table  should  be  made  with  hot  water  and  a little 
salt.  Horseradish  may  be  added,  in  which  case  the  common 
mode  of  boiling  a small  quantity  of  the  root  in  the  water  with 
which  the  mustard  is  mixed  is  as  good  as  any. 

Pei-pek. — An  aromatic  berry  of  a hot  .jUalily,  and  chiefly 
used  in  seasoning.  AVe  have  three  kinds  of  pepper,  which  are  at 
present  used  in  the  shops:  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long 
pepper.  Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper,  and  is  brought 
from  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  The  common 
white  pepper  is  factitious,  being  prepared  from  the  black  in  the 
following  manner: — The  latter  is  steeped  in  sea- water,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  siui  for  several  days,  till  the  rind  or 
outer  bark  loosens:  it  is  then  taken  out,  and,  when  it  is  half-dry, 
rubbed  till  the  rind  fall  off;  the  white  fruit  is  'next  dryed;  and, 
lastly,  tlie  remains  of  the  rind  are  blown  away  like  chaff.  A great 
deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  process,  so  that 
the  white  kind  is  fitter  for  many  purposes  than  the  black.  How- 
ever, there  is  a sort  of  native  white  pepper,  produced  upon  a 
species  of  the  same  plant,  which  is  much  better  than  the  fac- 
titious, and  indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black.  The  long  pepper 
is  a dried  fruit  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a large  goose-quill.  It  is  of  abrownish  gray  colour, 
and  cylindrical  in  figure,  and  is  said  to  be  produced  on  a plant  of 
the  same  genus.  Jamaica  pepper,  pimento,  or  allspice,  is  a 
species  of  myrtus.  The  pimento  trees  grow  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  .’more  par- 
ticularly on  hilly  situations  near  the  sea,  on  the  northern  side  of 
that  island,  where  they  form  the  most  delicious  groves  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  This  tree  is  purely  a child  of  nature,  and 
seems  to  mock  all  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend 
or  improve  its  growth:  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the 
young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the  seeds  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  not  found  growing  spontaneously,  having 
succeeded.  The  usual  method  of  forming  a new  pimento  plan- 
tation is  to  appropriate  a piece  of  woodland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a plantation  already  existing,  or  in  a country  where  the 
scattered  trees  are  found  in  a native  state,  the  woods  of  which 
being  fallen,  the  trees  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground  till 
they  become  rotten  and  perish.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months, 
after  the  first  season,  abundance  of  young  pimento  plants  will  be 
found  growing  vigorously  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  being  without 
doubt  produced  from  ripe  berries  scattered  there  by  the  birds, 
whilst  the  fallen  trees,  &c.,  afford  them  both  shelter  and  shade. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  land  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
leaving  such  only  of  the  pimento  trees  as  have  a good  appearance, 
which  will  then  form  such  plantations  as  those  already  described, 
and,  except  perhaps  for  the  first  four  or  five  years,  require  very 
little  attention  afterwards.  Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blossom, 
the  berries  become  fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  being  suffered 
to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp  in  that  state  being  moist  and 
glutinous,  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dry  becomes  black  and 
tasteless.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  prevent  some  of  the  ripe 
berry  from  mixing  with  the  rest:  but  if  the  proportion  of  them 
be  great,  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  considerably  injured.  It 
is  gathered  by  the  hand;  one  labourer  on  the  tree  employed  in 
gathering  the  small  branches  will  give  employment  to  three 
below  (who  are  generally  women  and  children)  in  picking  the 
berries,  and  an  industrious  picker  will  fill  a bag  of  70lb,  in  the 
day.  The  returns  from  a pimento  walk  in  a favourable  season  are 


prodigious.  A single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  1501b.  of  the 
raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice,  there  being  commonly 
a loss  in  weight  of  one-third  in  curing;  but  this,  like  many 
other  of  the  minor  productions,  is  exceedingly  Uncertain,  and 
perhaps  a very  plentiful  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years. 

Candles. — CaRdles  are  made  of  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti ; 
and  the  wick  generally  consists  of  several  threads  of  cotton,  spun 
and  twisted  together.  Good  tallow  candles  must  consist  of  half 
sheep’s  and  half  bullock’s  tallow.  Hog’s  tallow  makes  the  candle 
gutter,  and  give  an  offensive  smell,  with  a thick  black  smoke. 
Tallow  candles  consist  of  two  sorts,  dips  and  moulds,  the  latter  of 
which  were  invented  by  the  Sieur  le  Brcge,  at  Paris.  The  wicks 
of  candles  are  made  of  skeins  of  spun  cotton,  and  cut  out  into 
pieces  of  the  same  length  as  the  candles  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. These  are  either  hung  on  sticks,  or  else  placed  in 
moulds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  candles,  dips  or  moulds, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Those  that  are  of  a conical  figure, 
and  used  to  illuminate  churches,  aud  in  processions,  are  made 
either  with  a ladle  or  the  hand.  The  wicks  of  those  made  with 
the  ladle  are  tied,  about  a dozen  together,  by  the  neck  at  equal 
distance  round  an  iron  circle.’suspended  over  a large  basin  of 
copper,  tinned,  and  full  of  liquid  wax.  This  is  poured  over  the 
tops  of  the  wicks  in  ladlefuls,  and,  when  they  have  thus  acquired 
their  proper  shape  and  thickness,  the  candles  are  taken  down  and 
rolled,  and  smoothed  upon  a walnut-tree  table  with  a long  square 
instrument  of  box,  smooth  at  the  bottom.  In  making  wax  can- 
dles by  the  hand,  the  wax  is  softened  by  being  worked  several 
times  iu  a deep  caldron  of  hot  water.  Pieces  of  the  wax  are 
then  taken  out  and  disposed  around  the  wick  which  is  bung  ou  a 
hook  in  the  wall.  The  cylindrical  wax  candles  are  commonly  also 
made  by  being  drawn  in  the  same  way  as  ware,  by  means  of  two 
large  rollers  of  wood  turned  by  a handle,  and  these  pass  the  Wick 
through  melted  wax  contained  in  a brass  basin,  and  at  the 
same  time  through  the  holes  of  an  instrument  like  that  used  for 
drawing  wire  fastened  at  one  side  of  the  basin.  An  eighth  of  a 
gallon  of  good  seal-oil  lasts,  in  a bright  argand  lamp,  eleven 
hours  and  forty-four  minutes,  and  its  light  is  equal  to.'  that  of  8 
tallow  candles,  such  as  are  Commonly  sold  at  eight  to  the  pound. 
Two  pounds  weight  of  oil,  value  ninepence,  in  an  argand,  are 
equivalent  in  light  to  3lb.  of  tallow  candles,  which  cost  about  2s. 
The  larger  the  flame  in  these  candles,  the  greater  the  economy  of 
light.  Rush  candles  arc  made  of  the  pith  of  a sort  of  rushes, 
peeled  or  stripped  of  the  skin  except  on  one  side,  and  dipped  in 
melted  grease.  Candles  were  formerly  used  in  sales  by  auction 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  whom  a lot  might  fall.  A small 
piece  of  candle  was  lighted,  and  the  bystanders  allowed  to  bid 
as  long  as  the  candle  lasted,  but  the  moment  it  went  out  the  lot 
was  adjudged  to  the  last  bidder.  Excommunication  by  inch  of 
candle  is  when  the  offender  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance 
while  a candle  continues  burning,  but  after  it  is  consumed  he  re- 
mains excommunicated  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Fumigating 
candles’  consist  of  odoriferous  powders  mixed  up  with  a third  or 
more  of  the  charcoal  of  willow  ot  lime  tree,  and  reduced  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  a mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  labdanum, 
or  turpentine.  It  is  intended  to  excite  a grateful  smell  without 
any  flame,  to  correct  the  air,  to  fortify  the  brain,  and  to  excite 
the  spirits.  One  of  the  first  notices  we  have  of  candles  is  that 
of  Moses  burning  them  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  these  were  not  really  lamps,  although  candlesticks 
are  spoken  of.  In  Catholic  countries  we  all  know  they  are  burnt 
before  the  altar  to  this  day. 


Loungers. — All  loungers  have  a phraseology  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. A short  time  since,  if  one  of  them  was  asked  how  he 
was,  the  answer  would  have  been,  “we  are  in  force  to-day;”  if 
asked  how  often  he  had  been  at  the  opera,  “ it  is  my  second 
opera.”  They  also  say,  perhaps,  speaking  of  some  illustrious 
hero,  “ he’s  a fine  brave  fellow,  but  he  ties  his  handkerchief  most 
shockingly.”  We  also  remember  being  one  day  in  Hyde-park, 
when  a gentleman  rode  up  to  one  of  these  loungers,  and  after 
exchanging  salutations,  the  former  said  to  the  latter,  “ I wish  much 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you— are  you  engaged  next  Wed- 
nesday?” Upon  which  the  other  turned  round  to  a little  half- 
starved  groom,  and  said,  “John,  am  I engaged  next  Wedfaesday  ?” 
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CRYSTALS  FROM  TIIE  CAVERN. 

Sparkling  high  above  the  hermit's  head,  matching  in  brilliancy 
the  stars  of  heaven,  hung  these  crystals,  then  unread.  All  day 
long  did  the  silver  locks  of  the  old  man  llutter  in  the  breeze  as  lie 
rambled  afar,  or  spread  over  his  peaceful  pillow  at  night;  but 
his  feet  began  to'  falter,  and  his  back  to  bend,  so  he  sat  down 
within  his  gem-bedecked  mansion,  and  musing,  saw  within  each 
crevice  a ray  of  intelligence.  “Crystals,”  he  cried,  “ye  should 
not  deck  an  old  man’s  brow,  but  ye  luay  teach  him  thinkings 
bright  as  ye;”  and  every  day  he  read  a fancy  from  their  purity, 
and  these  are  they.  List,  and  pluck  wisdom  from  them. 

I. 

Light  is  the  smile  of  virtue,  as  she  looks  down  from  her  home 
on  high,  illumining  the  world;  the  hours  of  darkness  are  her 
frowns. 

II. 

Flowers  are  the  relics  of  Paradise,  as  pure  and  fragrant  as  when 
reared  by  the  infant  rain,  and  fanned  by  the  earliest  breath  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ; yet  they  bear  out  the  denunciation  of  toil 
as  the  portion  of  fallen  man.  “Watch  and  tend  us,”  they  say, 
“you  shall  labour  to  obtain  our  sweets,  we  will  bloom  to  show  ye 
what  fair  children  the  lost  land  reared.” 

III. 

A drop  of  water,  a tear,  a dewdrop,  a pearl,  a crystal.  A 
drop  of  water  for  the  fainting  traveller,  a tear  of  sympathy  for 
the  lonely  one,  a dewdrop  for  the  fading  flower,  a pearl  to  buy 
the  prince’s  freedom,  a crystal  to  deck  the  bosom  of  the  true 
maiden.  How  precious  this  world  should  esteem  heaven’s  small- 
est gifts. 

fa  IV. 

The-sea  is  the  dominion  of  the  whale,  all  the  other  fishes  are 
citizens.  According  to  their  size,  and  pretensions  to  wholesale 
annihilation  of  man,  so  is  their  rank  in  finny  society;  each 
whale  has  its  people  — loyal  subjects  bent  on  devouring  each 
other,  in  order  to  leave  more  space  for  the  evolutions  of  their 
mighty  monarchs. 

Rocks  are  the  earth’s  ill  tempers,  which  she  sends  forth  to 
combat  with  the  elements;  and  so  perverse  are  they,  they  stand 
for  ages  unconquered,  and  almost  unmoved. 

VI. 

Love  is  the  rose  of  flowers,  the  diamond  of  gems,  the  honey  of 
sweets,  the  nectar  of  wine,  the  sun  of  light,  the  melody  of  sound, 
the  bliss  of  feeling,  and  the  life  of  life. 

VII. 

“I  sing  for  freedom,”  carols  the  caged  lark  I for  love,^ 
warbles  the  nightingale  on  the  spray — “I  that  I have  both, 
chirps  the  sparrow — The  humblest  of  earth  s children  is  often  the 
most  happy. 

1 VIII. 

The  sea  hath  billows  at  her  command,  how  doth  she  use  them? 
To  bear  kindred  apart— to  bring  the  loving  husband  to  the  arms 
of  his  young  wife — to  show  a father  his  first-born  to  take  a 
beggar  to  a mine  of  wealth— a prince  to  an  usurped  throne,  and 
a rebellious  people— to  ride  the  gallant  vessel  into  harbour  with 
all  her  happy  crew— to  dash  a striving  bark  to  atoms,  and  dance 
over  the  drowning  heads  of  her  shrieking  sailors— to  bear  gaily 
oil  the  trim  frigate  with  the  olive  branch  at  her  head,  and  the 
white  fla°'  at  her  mast — or  to  mock  at  her  as,  shattered  by  binning 
bullets,  sfic  sinks  beneath  them,  painting  their  bosoms  with  the 
warm  blood  of  thousands — and  for  this  she  useth  them! 

[We  cannot  commit  the  above  to  our  printers’  care  without 
commending  them  to  the  attention  of  our  reader.  They  ai  c 
indeed  “ Crystals!”  Crystals  of  the  first  water,  and,  as  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  emanating  from  a fair  hand,  which  we 
trust  will  never  cease  to  provide  us  with  a few  more  from  the  same 
cavern.  Such  congelations  of  thought  will  sparkle  more  brightly 
when,  they  reflect  back  the  rays  that  glisten  in  the  eyes  oi  those 
around  us.— Ed.  N.  F.  P-] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tub  Princess  op  Wales  and  Mii.  Canning. — The  following 
affecting  anecdote  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Jerdan,  Esq.. 

“ The  writer  of  this  article  one  day  happened  to  wait  at  Gloucester 
Lodge  whilst  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Canning,  and,  on  her  retiring,  was  shown  into  the  room  which  her 
Royal  Highness  had  left.  He  found  Mr.  Canning  standing  by 
the  fireplace  very  deeply  affected;  and,  after  some  matters  of  less 
consequence,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  then  engrossing  topic 
of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  this,  to  him  so  interesting  a scene, 
he  accidentally  leaned  his  arm  upon  the  chimney-piece,  when 
Mr.  Canning  (who  was  describing  the  forlorn  situation  of  her 
Royal  Highness  as  she  had  just  painted  it  to  him)  exclaimed  with 
great  emotion — ‘Stop!  your  sleeve  is  now  wet  with  a princess s 
tears.’  It  was  time,  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  weeping  there 
over  her  deserted  condition;  and  we  believe  that,  within  a few 
hours  of  this  time,  Mr.  Canning,  moved  by  her  distress,  had 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  frigate  which  bore  her  from  the 
English  shore.” 

Similes  of  Dissimilitude. — Metaphors  have  been  called 
transparent  veils,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  more  opaque 
than  diaphonous,  and  bear  a nearer  remblance  to  plate  glass, 
which,  though  pellucid  enough  to  the  tenant  within,  is  imper- 
vious to  the  passenger  without.  So  it  is  with  comparisons  and 
resemblances,  which  are  to  be  used  with  clue  discretion.  Ji  alj 
offuscating  process,  a proof  occurs  in  a sermon  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  who,  speaking  of  different  courses  of  action  tend- 
ing to  the  same  result,  says,  “They  concur  like  parallel  lines 
meeting  in  one  common  centre.” 

Easy  Experiments.  — If  a piece  of  sponge  or  a lump  of 
sugar  be  placed,  so  that  its  lowest  corner  touches  the  water,  the 
fluid  will  rise  up  and  wet  the  whole  mass.  In  the  same  mannei 
the  wick  of  a lamp  will  carry  up  the  oil  to  supply  the  name, 
though  the  flame  is  several  inches  above  the  level  of  the  oil.  It 
the  end  of  a towel  happens  to  be  left  in  a basin  of  water,  it  will 
empty  the  basin  of  its  contents;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
when  a dry  wedge  of  wood  is  driven  into  the  crevice  ot  a 10c  , 
and  afterwards  moistened  with  water,  as  when  the  rain  falls  upon 
it,  it  will  absorb  the  water,  swell,  and  sometimes  split  the  rock. 

Medical  Effects  of  Hot  Water. — In  bruises  hot  water 
is  most  efficacious,  both  by  means  of  insertion  and  fomentation, 
in  removing  pain,  and  totally  preventing  discolouration  and  still- 
ness. It  has  the  same  effect  after  a blow.  It  should  be  applied 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  Insertion 
in  hot  water  will  cure  that  troublesome  and  very  painful  thing 
called  a whitlow.  The  efficacy  of  hot  water  in  preventing  the 
ill  effects  of  fatigue  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 

The  Spots  on  the  Sun.— Sir  William  Herschel  attributes 
the  spots  on  the  sun  to  the  emission  of  an  aeriform  fluid  not  yet 
in  combustion,  which  displaces  the  great  luminous  atmosphere, 
and  which  is  afterwards  itself  to  serve  the  purpose  ot  supporting 
combustion.  Hence  he  supposed  the  appearance  of  copious  spots 
to  be  indicative  of  the  approach  of  warm  seasons  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  and  he  has  attempted  to  maintain  Ins  opinion  by 
historical  evidence. 

Value  of  Sugar. — The  Cochin-Chinese  have  a lancy  that 
nothing  is  so  nourishing  as  sugar,  lienee  the  whimsical  law  esta- 
blished for  a portion  of  their  military  force.  Die  body-guard  of 
the  king,  selected  for  the  purposes  of  pomp  and  show,  are  allowed 
a sum  of  money  with  which  they  must  buy  sugar  and  sugar-canes, 
and  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  eat  a certain  quantity  daily. 
This  is  to  preserve  the  eubonpoint  and  good  looks  of  those  soldiers 
who  are  honoured  by  approaching  so  near  the  person  of  the 
king;  and  they  certainly  do  honour  to  their  master  by  their 
handsome  appearance.  There  are  about  five  hundred  of  them, 
all  equally  sleek  and  plump,  being  actually  fattened  by  sugar. 
Domestic  animals,  horses,  buffaloes,  elephants,  are  all  fattened 
with  sugar-cane  in  Cochin-China.  Sugar  ha*  been  found  to  be 
j an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris,  if  taken  speedily  and  m 
I abundance. 
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“ The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 

That  have  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  iorest,  by  slow  stream  or  antique  castle, 
lhat  frowns  forbidding  from  some  blackened  height." 

ILLARNEY  is  not  the  only  fair  spot  in 
all  Erin’s  dominions.  We  can  trace  in  the 
chequered  character  of  the  Irish  people 
a reflection  of  the  varied  aspect  of  their 
country.  Their  exuberant  gaiety,  their 
implacable  resentments,  and  their  ardent 
aflections,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  their 
landscapes.  Browning  precipices  and 
quiet  glens,  wild  torrents  and  silvery  streams,  woods  and  valleys, 
mountains  and  lakes,  are  till  beautifully  blended  by  the  fair  hand 
of  nature  beneath  a sky  now  smiling  in  sunbeams,  now  saddening 
into  tears. 

The  subject  of  our  engraver’s  art  is  this  week  the  interesting 
ruins  of  Carrigogunnel  Castle.  They  are  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a lofty  rock  rising  abruptly  from  an  extensive  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  about  six  miles  west  from  Limerick,  and 
offer  a line  object  both  for  the  notice  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
pencil  of  the  artist.  Nor  is  history  silent  concerning  this  once 
famous  memorial.  In  1691  the  castle  was  fortified  by  the  Irish 


iorces  to  secure  their  retreat,  and  was  nearly  the  last  stronghold 
in  Ireland  which  King  James  II.  possessed.  General  Scravemore, 
marching  against  it,  dismantled  the  caslle,  forced  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  and,  finally,  the  fine  fortress  of  Carrigogunnel  Castle 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder  and  reduced  to  its  present  state — 
a shattered  but  venerable  ruin. 


An  Apt  Comparison, — “ Do  you  call  this  cleaning  the 
room  ?”  asked  a mistress,  observing  one  bright  morning  that  the 
dust,  instead  of  being  carried  away,  had  been  brushed  into  the 
recesses  of  the  apartment.  “ Yes,  ma’am,”  was  the  flippant 
reply,  “ the  room  would  be  clean  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the 
nasty  sun,  that  shows  all  the  dirty  corners.”  Exactly  in  the 
same  spirit  do  our  senatorial  sluggards,  and  anti-education  and 
very-wcll-as-wc-are  sort  of  people,  complain  of  the  intrusive  rays 
ol  knowledge  when  they  penetrate  into  their  privilege — darkness 
and  ioulnejs.  They  hate  the  public  enlightenment  which  reveals 
all  the  dirty  corners  of  the  political  and  social  system.  Their  own 
ignorance  may  be  bliss,  and  they  inaf  not  perhaps  be  altogether 
unwise  in  anticipating  mischief  from  the  march  of  intellect  in 
others;  for  in  a general  illumination  people  must  either  write 
“ empty  house”  upon  their  front,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
dark  windows  pelted  by  the  passing  rabble. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  WHITECASTLE  ; OR, 
THE  CORPSE  CANDLE. 


That  will  not  let  me  stay." 

Wales— the  Switzerland  of  Britain,  the  true  “land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  Hood  ' — has  many  a fairy  nook  and  sunny 
dell  on  which  the  eye  may  gaze  with  aching  rapture,  and  from 
which  the  ear  may  receive  the  romantic  legends  poured  forth  by 
the  omen-loving  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  march  of 
civilization— never  tardy  in  its  giant  strides— has  done  much  to 
alter  the  face  ot  the  country,  spreading  commerce  where  oidy 
agriculture  before  existed,  and  biding  towering  chimneys — the 
manufacturing  volcanoes  of  this  country — vomit  searing  smoke 
over  the  green  hills  and  vales  of  the  once  peaceful  soil  of  Cambria. 
Such  a change  has  Llangolly  exhibited  : we  have  chosen  in  the 
above  sketch  to  show  it  as  it  is — what  it  was  our  legend  must 
have  leave  to  tell,  Once  no  flag  soared  above  the  turrets  of  the 
white  tower — once  no  vessel  rippled  the  crystal  river  with  its 
burden— once  no  range  of  portly  warehouses  lined  its  bank  ; and 
once — but  that  will  do  for  a beginning,  and  now  let  us  recom- 
mence and  say  something  about  Llangolly  as  it  appeared  some 
year  ago. 

In  the  parish  of  LI stands,  on  a lofty  eminence,  its  neat 

church,  with  a steeple  so  high  and  pointed,  that  it  looks  like  a 
handmark  to  heaven,  and  s eems  to  say  “to  show  you  thither 
was  I reared.”  Its  moss-covered  porch  and  oaken  benches  invite 
the  wanderer  to  rest  and  shade  ; thence  he  can  look  around  on 
the  delightful  prospect,  whilst  the  tombstones  themselves,  in  the 
cheerful  churchyard,  are  so  white,  and  the  mounds  so  green,  that 
it  is  even  a pleasure  to  be  fancying  oneself  buried  there.  The 
mind  cannot  imagine  they  cover  bosoms  ever  blackened  by  crime, 
or  withered  by  disappointment,  but  account  them  pleasant  rest- 
ing-places  foi  weary  pilgrims  who  will  waken  on  the  morrow.  A 
little  to  the  left  of  the  winding  path  stands  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient moss-grown  cross,  with  here  and  there  a blade  of  grass 
springing  up  between  the  cracks  in  the  crumbling  stone.  Far 
away,  under  the  shadow  of  a frowning  mountain  in  gloomy 
grandeur,  recline  the  ruins  of  the  White  Castle,  while  to  the 
right  the  giant  rock,  called  Holy  Mount,  rears  its  aged  yet  undy- 
ing form.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1(118,  as  Evan  Evans,  one 

ot  the  honest  inhabitants  of  LI , was  passing  the  bottom  of 

the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands,  he  was  surprised  at  seeino*  a 
brilliant  light  issuing  from  its  western  window  ; it  was  ten 

o’clock,  a mighty  late  hour  for  the  good  folk  of  LI . “ What 

can  Owen,  the  sexton,  want  there  ?”  he  asked  himself,  for  not  a 
creature  was  stirring  beside  ; “ ’deed  to  goodness  but  her  will  «o 
see,”  he  added;  and  accordingly  he  hurried  up  the  steep  path 
towards  the  church-door,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  shut  and 
securely  fastened  ; still  the  light  was  burning.  Alarmed,  he  did 
not  dare  to  take  another  look,  but  hastened  to  the  rector  to  im- 
part all  he  had  seen  to  that  worthy  man,  who,  having  listened  to 
him  attentively,  bid  his  two  domestics  follow  him,  while  Evans 
with  a huge  lantern,  preceded  the  shivering  band.  The  light  was 
plainly  seen  as  they  were  advancing,  but  it  seemed  to  grow  less 


and  less  bright ; and  before  the  key  was  turned  that  the  clergy- 
man had  thrust  tremblingly  into  the  massive  lock  the  light  was 
gone.  They  looked  into  each  other’s  pale  faces  and  retired  in- 
voluntarily, the  key  was  withdrawn  in  silence,  and  Evan,  having 
gained  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  trio  returned  to  the  rectory  and 
their  beds — the  worthy  pastor  hushing  by  a stern  look  the  various 
surmises  of  the  frightened  pair;  though  he  was  himself  vainly 
trying  to  clear  up  the  mystery  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Next 
night,  and  next,  the  light  was  seen,  and  no  one  would  venture 
near  the  church  alone. 

It  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  poor  Evan  Evans  to  make  the  dis- 
covery of  some  mighty  wonder,  and  wherefore  none  could  guess, 
unless  he  was  chosen  as  being  one  for  the  simplest  and  best  of 
Nature’s  Children.  Some  said  it  was  by  reason  of  his  being  the 
seventh  son  of  a seventh  son ; but,  let  that  pass.  Fale  and 
breathless  did  he  rush  into  his  cottage  on  the  fourth  night  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  corpse-candle,  for  siudi  it  was  adjudged 
to  be,  and  frightened  were  his  wife  and  son  when  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  groaned  audibly,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, as 
if  to  shut  out  some  frightful  vision.  All  the  long  night  he  con- 
tinued speechless  ; but  the  morning  light  seemed  to  bring  back 
his  scattered  senses  ; and,  the  minister  having  been  summoned  to 
hear  his  recital,  in  a low  voice  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
He  was  returning,  he  said,  front  the  village  of  Llariarth,  when  he 
saw  advancing  towards  him  a large  body  of  brightness; 
it  was  in  the  form  of  a bier  on  wheels,  drawn  by  horses  quite 
white  and  transparent,  whose  hoofs  were  encircled,  like  the  car- 
riage, with  a blue  lambent  flame,  which  seareil  the  ground  as 
with  hot  iron,  and  created  a suffocating  smoke  which  rose  around 
like  mighty  waves.  But,  stranger  than  all,  on  the  unearthly  bier 
was  stretched  the  Lord  of  the  White  Castle,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  red-hot  chains,  his  eyes  starting  hideously,  and  his 
parched  tongue  protruding  from  his  gaping  mouth.  This  narra- 
tion excited  curiosity  as  well  as  consternation,  for  the  same  day 
a party  of  the  most  resolute  agreed  to  follow  in  the  fearful  track, 
which  was  Visible  on  hill  and  plain,  and,  with  the  benedictions  of 
all  the  trembling  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  departed.  They 
reached  after  many  difficulties  the  summit  of  the  Holy  Mount  ; 
here  they  lost  all  trace,  for  an  immense  ravine,  which  nearly  di- 
vided the  mountain,  offered  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  pro- 
gress ; but,  horrible  to  tell,  deep  in  the  jaws  of  the  abyss  lay  a 
black  and  mangled  corpse  ; its  rich  attire  declared  it  that  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Castle.  Sickened  at  the  sight,  they  returned  home 
in  silence.  But  the  tragedy  did  not  end  here ; still  the  candle  of 
death  burned.  Many  were  the  consultations  between  the  won- 
dering pastor  and  his  terror-stricken  people,  and  they  at  length 
agreed  to  set  off  with  him  to  the  castle  to  apprise  the  domestics, 
that  they  might  take  means  to  recover  the  body  of  their  lord. 
Dreaded  he  had  ever  been,  more  from  his  mysterious  manner  of 
living  and  forbidding  looks  than  any  known  crimes  ; he  had  re- 
sided in  the  castle  many  years  ; his  servants  no  one  knew  and 
had  never  seen  at  church  or  fair;  he  lived  alone,  and  rumour  said 
he  had  been  accompanied  by  a fair  lady,  but,  as  she  was  never  seen 
this  was  supposed  to  be  false.  All  the  way  were  the  frightful 
marks  visible  left  by  the  wheels  of  flame,  like  the  stain  of 
crime  on  a hitherto  fair  brow.  They  found  the  castle  unin- 
habited, and  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  the  tolling  of 
a bell  in  the  northern  turret  convinced  them  there  must  be  some 
one  remaining.  They  ascended  the  staircase,  and,  stopping  at  a 
small  door,  knocked  loudly  for  admittance.  No  sound  was  heard 
save  the  clanging  of  the  heavy  bell  ; so,  using  force,  they  burst  its 
fastenings  and  entered;  the  wind,  rushing  through  an  iron-bound 
casement,  carried  a written  paper  to  the  feet  of  the  startled  priest, 
who,  picking  it  up,  was  about  to  read,  when  his  gaze  was  attracted 
by  an  object  of  greater  wonder.  Stretched  on  a couch  was  the 
body  of  a lady,  apparently  in  a heavy  slumber.  He  approached 
to  apologise  for  their  intrusion,  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  her  side 
than  he  exclaimed,  “O!  heaven  she  is  dead!”  Haggard  were 
features  that  must  have  been  once  beautiful,  and  skeleton-like  the 
youthful  form  ; entangled  as  by  violent  struggling  were  the 
tresses  of  her  raven  hair  ; and,  as  though  she  had  prepared  for  a 
journey  on  the  earth  rather  than  a flight  to  distant  worlds,  she 
was  arrayed  in  a velvet  mantle,  while  a casket  of  jewels,  and  her 
hat,  lay  on  the  floor.  Silently  quitting  the  apartment  of  death, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  paper:  its  contents  were,  “ I am 
the  victim  of  Fenryn,  lord  of  this  castle.  I die  by  his  hand — once 
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the  object  of  his  hateful  passion.  Stolen  from  my  friends,  I have 
been  his  prisoner  six  long  years;  fear  of  detection  made  him  bar 
me  here.  I hear  no  sound;  fed  by  his  hand,  I loathe  my  daily 
bread.  Now  two  days  and  I have  tasted  none.  I have  tried  to 
escape  hence,  but  fell  to  rise  no  more,  with  no  strength  sa\o_to 
write  this.  Stranger,  whoever  thou  art,  bury  me  in  the  quiet 
church,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  guilty  Penryn.  Heaven 
pardon  me!  I die,  I”  * * * 

After  a few  days  the  body  was  interred,  and  an  inscription 
written  on  the  happiless  lady’s  tomb.  You  may  still  see  the  stone, 
but  the  writing  is  effaced,  except  the  word  “pity.”  The  castle 
is  now  a deserted  ruin;  the  mount  a place  of  superstitious  dread; 
the  church  has  never  since  been  candlestick  to  a corpse-candle, 
and—  and  thus  ends  our  story  of  the  White  Castle. 


TIIE  ACTRESS. 

"L’is  thus  a blighting  sorrow  that,  flings 
Its  deadliest  shade  o’er  all  earthly  things ; 

Glowing  and  bright  though  our  visions  be, 

Yet  their  end  is  cold  mortality  ! 

There’s  a feeling  of  mystery  dim  and  strange 
Link'd  to  mankind,  and  it  tells  of  Change  : 

Let  but  the  heart  some  fond  thoughts  cherish, 

Instant  it  comes,  and  bids  them  perish. 

It  speaks  to  our  souls  in  the  sere  leafs  fail; 

I ts  steps,  are  seen  in  the  courtly  ball ; 

You  may  hear  its  voice  in  the  iover’s  tale ; 

It  sleeps  onHhe  brow  of  the  maiden  pale ; 

It  dwells  in  theflight  of  the  mother’s  joy, 

As  she  watches  the  smile  of  her  infant  boy. 

"Tis  the  doom  of  the  tyrant — the  pulse  of  his  power— 

A poison  that  withers  our  holiest  hour.’’, 

LEAK  blows  the  wintry  gale  of  adversity 
when  the  heart  lias  learned  the  first  lesson 
of  woe,  and  the  flowers  of  the  affections 
lie  scattered  and  withered  by  its  influence. 
Such  a lesson  was  given  to  one  who — but 
no  matter — the  reader  may  draw  con- 
clusions for  himself  from  the  true  story 
that  follows:  — It  was  a cold,  gloomy 
evening  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
wind  blew  in  sudden  gusts,  and  at  inter- 
vals the  rain  was  heard  pattering  against 
the  windows;  but  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  the  bankrupt 
merchant,  were  severally  intent  on  their  own  thoughts  or  occu- 
pations, and  the  storm  was  unheeded  by  them. 

At  an  easel,  over  which  the  steady  light  of  a lamp  streamed, 
stood  a youth  of  about  seventeen,  whose  fine  features  were  glow- 
ing with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  just  completed  his  task 
— the  task  of  creation — “ the  life  of  beauty”  was  before  him,  and 
it  seemed  to  his  young  imagination  a triumph  of  that  art  by 
which  the  airy  conceptions  of  his  fancy  were  called  into  existence 
and  made  real.  And  how  completed?  By  an  artificial  light, 
during  hours  stolen  from  his  rest,  on  evenings  that  followed  days 
of  toil.  From  his  earliest  year’s,  the  love  of  painting  had  been  a 
passion  with  Charles  Saekville,  and  amid  the  prosperity  of  his 
father,  his  undoubted  talent  for  it  had  been  encouraged  and  cul- 
tivated as  his  favourite  pursuit.  But,  alas!  in  one  short  year  the 
family  had  been  hurled  from  affluence  to  poverty;  from  ease  and 
luxury  to  toil  and  privation. 

Mr.  Saekville  had  left  his  family  utterly  destitute;  but  with 
an  energy  not  to  be  expected  from  his  years,  Charles  sought  for, 
and  obtained  a situation  as  clerk  within  a month  from  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  It  is  true  the  stipend  was  small;  but  his 
sister,  Helen,  had  succeeded  in  turning  her  musical  talents  to 
good  account,  and  had  already  obtained  several  pupils.  Thus  did 
they  hope  by  their  united  efforts  to  support  their  mother  and 
young  sister;  but  though,  for  tho  sake  of  those  most  dear  to  him, 
Charles  tried  to  be  cheerful  at  home,  shades  of  sorrow  might  often 
be  traced  on  bis  young  brow — sorrow  which  none  so  well  guessed 
at  as  Helen.  Each  morning  when  he  sallied  forth  to  his  weari- 
some occupation,  his  soul  yearned  for  the  privilege  of  devoting 
the  coming  hours  to  improvement  in  his  darling  art.  But  he  had 
that  perseverance  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  hand-maid  of 
genius ; the  summer  dawn  and  the  winter  midnight  found  him 


at  the  easel,  and  he  was  repaid  with  bright  visions  of  success  and 
fame. 

Mrs.  Saekville  was  not  a strong  minded-woman.  During  the 
tide  of  prosperity  she  had  sailed  smoothly  on  with  the  current, 
and  was,  in  truth,  kind-hearted  and  generous;  but  in  the  storm 
of  adversity,  the  mind  of  greatest  power  will  always  be  cast  up 
to  take  the  lead;  thus  Helen,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  imper- 
ceptibly become  the  adviser  and  director  of  the  family.  They 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  a house  in  an  obscure  and  quiet 
street;  and  the  small,  low  rooms  contrasted  strangely  with  a few 
costly  articles  which  had  been  purchased  for  them  by  a relative 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Sackville’s  effects;  among  these,  were  Helen's 
harp  and  piano.  On  the  night  to  which  I allude,  little  Mary,  a 
child  of  ten  years  old,  was  already  in  bod;  Mrs.  Saekville  busily 
engaged  at  needle-work,  and  Helen  was  leaning  over  her  brother, 
as  he  gazed  fondly  and  proudly  at  his  finished  picture. 

And  Helen's  gaze  was  proud  also;  but  while  she  recognized  Lhe 
touches  of  genius,  her  excellent  sense  and  correct  judgment  told 
her  that  years  of  practice  and  study  would  be  necessary,  ere  her 
brother  could  win  either  fame  or  gold.  But  how  could  she  damp 
his  ardour?  No,  she  would  not  be  so  cruel;  so  she  praised  the 
painting  a little  more  than  her  conscience  sanctioned,  and  con- 
gratulated the  young  artist  on  his  success.  At  that  moment 
Helen's  resolution  ivas  taken.  , 

“Oh!  Helen,  if  I could  but  sell  my  picture,”  said  the  youth 
“ then,  then,  there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  part  with  your 
poor  harp.” 

“But,  my  dear  Charles,”  replied  his  sister;  “we  have  met 
with  a purchaser  for  the  harp,  and  I fear  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  one  for  your  painting,  beautiful  as  it  really  is;  and  when  I 
consider  that  the  money  we  shall  receive  will  pay  all  those  tire- 
some bills,  besides  leaving  something  to  go  on  with,  I am  quite 
reconciled  to  the  loss;  and,  indeed,  I have  so  little  time  you 
know,  I scarcely  ever  practice.”  But,  even  as  she  spoke,  she  swept 
tho  chords  with  a delicate,  finished  touch,  and  the  plaintive  sound 
seemed  like  a farewell  hymn  to  its  mistress. 

A long  and  painful  silence  followed,  for  a train  of  distressing 
recollections  was  aroused  in  each  breast.  Alas!  what  a bitter 
portion  is  Poverty!  The  tyrant’s  iron  rod  was  upon  them,  at 
whose  touch  such  bright  hopes  wither,  and  so  many  channels  of 
sorrow  are  opened. 

“ Helen,”  said  Mrs.  Saekville,  at  length,  “ I think  you  should 
write  to  Mr. : his  intention  is  kind,  and  he  merits  a grateful 

answer.” 

“ I have  not  forgotten'  it,  dearest  mother,”  and  she  took  up  a 
letter  from  the  table,  and  read  it  for  the  twentieth  time.  “ Do 
not  be  surprised,”  she  continued;  “I  shall  accept  his  offer— I 
will  be— or  at  least  I will  try  to  be— an  actress.”  Involuntarily 
her  mother  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  Helen  knelt 
at  her  feet  and  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist.  “ Listen  to  me, 
dear  mother,”  said  she;  “it  is  an  honest,  nay,  an  honourable 
profession;  a strange  sort  of  confidence  whispers  to  me  that  1 
shall  be  successful;  and  what  a sweet  reward  it  will  be  to  see  you 
again  surrounded  by  comforts  and  luxuries.  And  Charles  shall 
have  leisure  for  painting  and  stud}',  instead  ol  spending  his 
bright  youth  in  a distasteful  and  unprofitable  occupation;  be 
will  win  fame  and  reflect  it  upon  us.  Mother,  already  you  >re 
proud  of  him;  it  is  only  my  poor  timid  nature  which  rebels,  and 
that  I must  overcome,  as  I have  conquered  much  that  seemed 
strange  and  dreadful.  Yes,  mother,  I will  be  an  actress. 

And  again  was  the  letter  referred  to,  which  she  still  held  con- 
vulsively grasped  in  her  hand.  It  was  from  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  principal  theatres,  who  hairing  accidentally  heard  her  sing, 
and  complimented  her  at  the  time  on  her  talent,  now  suggested 
the  expediency  of  applying  them  to  the  stage;  offering  her  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  a new  musical  piece  at  his  theatre, 
with  a .permanent  engagement  if  she  succeeded;  of  which  he 
begged  to  assure  her  he  hail  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Mrs.  Saekville  wept,  and  mourned  in  bitter  terms  their  be- 
reavement and  distress.  Faint  and  few  were  the  objections  she 
raised  to  the  step  proposed,  and,  with  a cheerful  countenance  and 
steady  hand,  Helen  wrote  the  formal  note  which  was  to  decide 
her  destiny,  appointing  an  interview  with  Mr. on  the  fol- 

lowing day.  The  whole  scene  would  have  been  a fit  subject  foi 
the  pencil  of  the  young  artist,  who  himself  was  affected  to  tears. 

But  Helen  wept  not,  until  her  head  rested  on  the  silent  pillow; 
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tlien  tears,  few  and  at  long  intervals,  came  to  her  relief.  She 
thought  of  one  whom  she  found  dearer  than  she  had  ever  even  to 
herself  acknowleded.  And  “would  not  the  step  she  was  about 
to  take  widen  the  barrier  between  them?”  was  the  bitter  question 
she  repeated. 

“ She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved ; she  knew — 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,” 

Y et  fervently  she  wished  that  he  were  poor  and  obscure, 
instead  of  rich  and  noble,  that  she  might  toil  with  him,  or  toil  for 
him,  and  prove  how  unselfish  and  priceless  a thing  is  woman's 
love.  Then  she  reasoned  of  his  heart  by  her  own,  and  it 
answered,  that  no  change  of  station  could  chill  or  Weaken  his 
affection.  And  though  withal  there  was  an  anxious  and  aching- 
feeling  of  wonder  that  he  never  distinctly  declared  his  love,  yet 
she  sank  to  sleep  at  last  witli  hope  so  bright  in  her  soul,  that  it 
boro  the  very  semblance  of  belief;  and  while  tears  still  hung  on 
her  long  lashes,  she  had  happy  dreams  of  the  future! 

Among  the  pupils  of  Helen  Saekville  were  the  Misses  Rusliley. 
Nature  had  fitted  them  for  dairymaids,  but  Fortune  had  decided 
they  should  be  the  daughters  of  a millionaire.  The  former  had 
also  endowed  them  with  ordinary  talents,  and  short,  plain, 
commonplace  persons;  the  latter  had  thrown  them  among  the 
gifted,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful.  But  they  were  amiable; — • 
for  amiability  belongs  not  exclusively  to  any  degree;  surely  it  is 
like  a mantle,  which  covers  much  that  may  be  imperfect,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  like  a pervading  essence  which  imparts  some- 
thing of  its  sweetness  to  all  around. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  visitors  to  be  admitted  into  the 
music-room  during  the  lesson;  but  one  morning  a gentleman 
entered,  Without  even  the  formality  of  an  announcement.  It 
was  evident  he  either  belonged  to  the  family,  or  was  on  most 
intimate  terms,  and  Miss  Rushley  introduced  him  as  her  cousin, 
the  lion.  Mr.  Courtney.  Their  mothers  were  sisters. 

He  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  yet  requested  permission  tore- 
main,  having  already  obtained  Mrs.  Rushley 's  sanction.  He  was 
seemingly  about  four-and-twenty,  with  a noble  and  intellectual 
cast  of  features,  an  expansive  forehead,  shaded  by  rich  brown 
iiau  ; a nose  and  mouth  fit  for  a sculptor's  study,  and  eyes,  the 
exact  hue  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  define,  though,  I believe,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  gray. 

A slight  service  offered  and  accepted  is  often  a stepping-stone 
to  intimacy,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case  in  some  degree  with 
Helen  and  Mr.  Courtney.  The  morning  had  been  dull  and 
cloudy,  but  during  Helen’s  stay  in  Grosvenor- square  a heavy 
lain  set  in.  Mr.  Courtney’s  cab  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  insisted  on  that  the  servant  should  drive  her  home:  her  resi- 
dence was  not  ten  minutes’  walk,  but  no  refusal  would  be  taken. 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  Cousin  Alfred’s  presence  during 
the  singing  lesson  began  to  be  considered  as  a matter  of  course. 
1 hen  he  would  sometimes  take  part  in  a duet,  and,  at  last,  trios 
were  learned  on  purpose  to  sing  with  him.  He  was  a good  musi- 
cian, anil  fully  appreciated  Helen’s  taste  and  skill;  yet  far  more 
highly  did  he  estimate  her  conversation;  and  often,  when  the 
allotted  hour  for  music  had  already  extended  to  nearly  two, 
would  they  still  linger.  Helen,  perhaps,  still  seated  at  the  harp, 
which  she  touched  no  longer,  and  Alfred  Courtney  near  her — her 
usually  pale  cheek  becoming  tinged  with  colour  as  she  grew'  ani- 
mated in  conversation  with  him — till  the  French  clock,  like  a 
harsh  moni  tor,  warned  them  of  the  flight  of  time.  The  Misses 
Rushley  were  delighted;  “ Cousin  Alfred”  so  much  admired  their 
favourite  it  yvas  a compliment  to  their  own  good  taste  — and 
compliments  from  him  Were  highly  valued.  They  w'crc  too  good- 
natured  to  be  envious,  and  were  really  attached  to  Helen.  But 
they  had  something  of  the  shyness  of  parvenues,  and  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  they  would  have  dared  to  notice  her  in  a crowded 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  Alfred  Courtney  would  have  paid 
her  an  equal  degree  of  attention  at  the  palace,  had  he  met  her 
there. 

By  degrees  the  days  on  which  they  expected  to  meet  seemed  to 
each  of  them  to  bear  a brighter  mark  in  the  calender, — a goal, 
Irom  time  to  time,  beyond  which  they  scarcely  looked.  But  the 
course  of  love  is  an  oft-told  tale,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that 
Helen  was  not  insensible  to  an  evident  regard,  tempered  by  de- 
ference and  respect;  a something  more  easily  felt  than  described, 
and  that,  however  indefinite,  is  yet  a surer  road  t'o  woman’s  heart 


than  the  admiration  which  finds  vent  in  an  open  and  early 
avowal.  And,  though  no  declaration  had  passed,  they  loved  with 
a true  and  trusting  love. 

About  two  months  before  the  evening  on  which  my  story  opens, 
Lord  Verrington  died,  and  Alfred  Courtney  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  title.  Helen  had  not  seen  him  since  the  event,  but  this 
was  easily  accounted  for,  as  he  had  been  sent  for  to  the  north  of 
England  during  his  father’s  illness,  and  had  not  yet  returned  to 
the  metropolis. 

Time  passed  on,  and  it  wras  but  three  days  from  the  uightffixed 
on  for  Helen’s  appearance.  She  was  alone,  and  had  taken  up  a 
book — a favourite  book — but  it  remained  in  her  hand,  the  leaves 
unturned.  She  had  not  th»  power  of  fixing  her  attention : her 
thoughts  were  divided  between  the  ordeal  she  was  about  to  pass 
and  Lord  Verrington.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  he  wras  an> 
nounced.  He  wore  a travelling  dress,  ■ and  looked  pale  and 
fatigued.  It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  to  each  of  them ; he 
made  some  commonplace  apology  for  his  neglected  toilet,  and 
then  became  silent.  At  last  he  spoke  abruptly,  “ Helen — Miss 
Saekville,  is  it  true,  the  report  I hear,  that  you  are  about  to  ap- 
pear at Theatre?” 

“ True,  my  lord,  quite  true.” 

“ Say — tell  me — what  can  have  urged  you  to  a step,  repug- 
nant, I am  certain,  to  your  nature:  you,  the  gentle,  the  refined, 
the  sensitive,  to  be  subject  to  the  coarse  jest  and  the  rude  stare — 
no,  no,  it  is  impossible!”  And  while  he  spoke  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

“ There  is  no  shame  in  being  an  actress;  but  you  ask  me,  what 
has  urged  me  to  a step  repugnant,  I will  acknowledge,  to  my 
feelings? — the  relentless  master  who  has  tempted  myriads  to 
guilt,  but  only  urges  me  to  my  duty — Poverty.” 

Lord  Verrington  looked  up,  iiis  face  was  still  pale,  but  the 
features  were  rigidly  fixed.  “ Helen,  dear  Helen,”  he  exclaimed, 
“tardy  though  1 have  been,  there  is  still  time  to  escape  this  hate- 
ful trial.  Ain  I vain  or  mad  in  deeming  that  you  do  iove,  or  that, 
you  could  love  me?  Will  you  be  mine,  through  weal  and  wo, 
my  wife— mine  for  ever?” 

He  read  his  answer  in  the  blushing  cheek  and  tearful  eyes. 
Helen  was  no  coquette,  and  felt  not  shame  in  acknowledging  her 
love.  She  hinted  not  at  the  difference  of  their  stations : if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  it  never  occurred  to  her;  if  it  had  done  so 
she  would  have  scorned  one  remark,  which  could  have  seemed  to 
ask  for  reiteration  of  his  love  and  her  excellence.  But,  alas?  that 
very  hour — the  hour  of  acknowledged  love,  that  hour  which,  in 
after  years,  must  surely  seem  like  the  first  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
memory — that  hour  was  bitterness  mingled  in  their  cup.  Helen 
persisted  in  her  determination  to  appear  on  the  stage.  How  were 
her  mother  and  young  sister  to  be  supported?  and  her  darling 
brother— were  all  his  hopes  to  he  blighted?  Lord  Verrington 
offered  to  settle  an  annuity  oil  them;  but  he  was  not  rich,  his 
income  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  an  establishment  suitable 
to  his  rank,  and  he  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  assist  or 
provide  for. 

Insensibily  lie  yielded  to  the  eloquence  dictated  by  principle; 
and,  were  it  possible,  Helen  was  raised  in  his  esteem  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  she  evinced.  But  still  his  countenance  was  me- 
lancholy, and  his  air  wonderfully  dejected,  considering  he  was  a 
successful  suitor;  and,  though  ere  he  departed  he  held  her  for  a 
moment  in  his  arms,  the  kiss  he  imprinted  on  her  cheek  was  cold 
and  unimpassioned,  as  though  hb  had  ye  t no  right  to  such  a pri- 
vilege. 

Gifted  with  superior  talents,  and  possessing-  a judgment  far 
above  her  years,  still  great  simplicity  was  blended  in  Helen's  cha- 
racter; that  charm  which  almost  always  hangs  like  a garment 
about  a noble  mind.  Perfectly  unsuspicious  of  any  secret  being- 
hidden  from  her,  it  w-as  n it  till  long,  long  afterwards  she  could 
trace  something  of  mystery  in  Lord  Verrington’s  deportment.  I 
have  said  simplicity  belonged  to  her;  and  j'et  already  had  she 
consented  to  act  with  duplicity!  Helen  and  her  lover  had  agreed 
to  conceal  their  engagement  until  the  ■ expiration  of  a period  at 
which  she  had  reasonable  hopes  of  acquiring  a sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  brother  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to 
Settle  her  mother  in  ease  if  not  in  affluence.  And,  though  the 
intention  of  concealing  their  engagement  brought  not  about 
painful  results  io-tliem,  I cannot  help  remarking,  eh  passant,  how 
seldom  streh  engagements  meet  a happy  termination.  In  the  first 
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place,  there  must  be  something  wrong  for  concealment  to  appear 
desirable,  and  out  of  evil  good  cannot  come.  Even  when  seem- 
ingly most  expedient,  a thousand  acts  of  deceit  and  falsehood  im- 
plied, if  not  uttered,  tarnish  the  moral  brightness  of  the  soul. 
Than  this,  surely  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  strip  our  idol  of 
its  divinity;  and  though  lovers,  and  women  especially,  are  quite 
willing  to  pardon  folly  committed  for  their  salves,  1 cannot  but 
believe  that  a long  course  of  deceit — the  more  successful,  the 
more  dangerous — must  sully  that  pure  and  perfect  esteem  which 
should  form  the  groundwork  of  a deep  attachment. 

“ Look  to  her,  Moor ; have  a quick  eye  to  see  ; 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.” 

If  ever  such  concealment  were  excusable,  it  might  bo  deemed 
so  in  Helen's  circumstances;  and,  at  least,  she  felt  no  remorse  for 
the  step  on  which  she  had  decided. 

The  eventful  day  arrived;  it  was  afternoon,  in  the  evening 
Helen  was  to  make  her  debut.  She  was  a little  nervous,  but  Mrs. 
Sackville  fancied  she  had  been  in  much  better  spirits  during  the 
last  few  days  than  for  some  time  antecedent.  A carriage  stopped 
at  their  door,  and,  to  their  utter  dismay,  Lady  Verrington  was 
announced.  Her  ladyship  requested  permission  to  speak  to  Miss 
Sackville  alone.  Mrs.  Sackville  withdrew.  Lady  Verrington  was 
a tall,  commanding-looking  woman;  she  had  been  'considered 
handsome;  but  at  that  moment  there  was  little  trace  of  it  in  her 
countenance.  She  was  deathly  pale  — a circumstance  made  still 
more  remarkable  by  the  contrast  with  her  weeds  and  deep  mourn- 
ing; but  there  was  a tremulous  movement  about  the  mouth 
which  plainly  evinced  that  there  had  recently  been,  or  still 
existed,  some  strong  emotion  in  her  mind. 

“ Miss  Sackville,  1 suspect  much  but  know  nothing.  Answer 
me  candidly,  does  my  son  love  you?”  was  the  abrupt  commence- 
ment of  their  interview.  Overawed  by  Lady  Verrington’s  stern 
manner,  fora  moment]  Helen  was  silent;  her  lips  indeed  parted, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

“ And  ho  intends  to  marry  you?”  continued  Lady  Verrington, 
in  a tone  of  interrogation. 

“Ho  you  utterly  despise  me,  madam?”  exclaimed  Helen. 

“ Alas!  this  is  a harsh  method  of  teaching  me  the  difference  ot 
our  stations;  he  made  me  forget  it.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  it;  but  [you  have  not  answered  the  question 
I have  a right  to  ask.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  it  is  my  son’s 
intention  to  make  you  his  wife?” 

“I  will  answer  your  question  with  candour;  I have.” 

Lady  Verrington  was  silent  for  a few  moments.  At  length  she 
said, 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  [my  feelings,  Miss  Sackville; 
such  an  union  would  be  entirely  repugnant  to  my  wishes.” 

“ I regret  it  deeply,”  exclaimed  Helen,  “ but  I had — we  had 
hoped  — ” 

“ What  can  never  be  realized,”  cried  Lady  Verrington,  inter- 
rupting her. 

“Never!”  murmured  Helen. 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  I am  very  sorry  for  you,”  continued 
Lady  Verrington,  a little  softened  in  her  manner;  “and  I have 
still  a most  painful  task  before  me,  one  I would  willingly  avoid; 
but  I fear  there  is  no  alternative.  Listen  to  me,  I will  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  You  knew  my  husband  only  by  reputation;  but  you 
must  have  heard  [that  he  was  one  who,  by  his  talents  and  perse- 
verance, had  raised  up  an  obscure  name,  and  earned  his  coronet. 
Miss  Sackville,  I pretend  not  that  we  were  either  of  us  better 
born  than  .yourself;  but, the  very  soul  of  Lord  Verrington  was 
ambition,  and  this  ambition  centred  in  his  children,  especially 
in  his  eldest  child,  even  from  his  infancy.  Even  then,  long  before 
honours  w as  showered  on  his  own  head,  did  he  dream  of  the 
fame,  and  riches,  and  power  which  should  .encircle  the  prattling, 
boy  who  played  beside  him.  It  was  a prophecy  begotten  of  his 
firm  reliance  on  his  own  energies;  ambition  for  that  child  was 
as  a gilded  chain  round  his  heart’s  core.  His  wildest  dreams  of 
fame,  for  himself  were  more  than  realized;  but  he  was  never 
rich, — I mean  rich  in  proportion  to  his  rank.  It  will  not  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  we  long  looked  forward  to  Alfred's  marrying 
into  some  noble  family,  with,  probably,  a fair  portion  with  his 
bride.  When  he  was  of  age,  we  urged  him  to  choose;  and  that 
he  might  have  selected  a wife,  among  many  of  whom  we  should 
highly  approve,  I have  no  doubt.  You  may  judge,  then,  with 
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what  feelings  we  heard  of  his  intentions  to  you  some  months  ago; 
believe  me,  it  is  with  reluctance  I remind  you  how  different  was 
your  situation  from  that  of  one  we  could  have  wished  him  to 
select.  Wo  did  hear  of  those  attentions,  although  they  remained 
unnoticed  by  us,  deeming  that  the  passing  fancy,  as  we  were 
willing  to  call  it,  would,  without  opposition,  die  away.  But 
during  Lord  Verrington’s  illness,  your  probable  or  possible  union 
w as  the  paramount  idea  in  his  mind;  and  even  in  the  ravings  ol 
delirium  the  one  thought  might  be  traced.  He  entreated  that 
Alfred  might  be  sent  for,  though  at  that  time  we  apprehended  no 
danger;  he  came.  Would,  Miss  Sackville,  that  I might  be  saved 
tl  e remainder.”  But  the  widow  continued,  while  her  tears  flowed 
fast.  “ He  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his  father,  and  I marked  his 
countenance  change,  as  he  caught  the  imperfect  and  incoherent 
sentences  which  fell  from  that  father’s  lips.  It  is  an  awful  thing  j 
to  watch  the  human  being  whose  soul  is  about  to  burst  from  its 
prison-house  of  clay.  It  is  a fearful  and  an  awful  thing,  even 
when  we  are  not  bound  to  that  being  by  any  tie  of  blood  or  of  1 
affection,— or  when  old  age  has  crept  on  with  its  warning  touch,  j 
its  sickness,  its  infirmities,— when,  perhaps,  those  most  dearly 
loved  are  already  gone  before,  and  the  silver  links  which  bound  j 
the  spirit  here  have  one  by  one  been  loosened.  But  the  power  J 
of  death  is  shown,  the  r isible  presence  of  the  Almighty  is  most  I 
felt,  when  the  young  or  the  middle-aged  are  suddenly  cutoff:  to  ; 
our  finite  perceptions  it  does  not  seem  their  time  to  die;  it  is  like  j 
cutting  the  green  corn  unfit  for  the  harvest.  The  being  who  a j 
few  days  ago  was  one  of  us,  health  on  his  cheek,  hope,  earthly  I 
hope  in  his  heart,  the  leaf  where  he  last  read  perhaps  still  turned,  I 
the  desk  nt  which  he  wrote  still  open;  and  then  to  see  the  livid  \ 
countenance,  and  trace  the  characters  which  death  writes  there!  j 
The  words  of  one  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  fall  on  the  heart  as  I 
if  uttered  by  one  beyond  it.  1 said  that  Alfred  stood  by  his  1 
father’s  bedside!  that  father  who,"  though  he  wildly  called  lor,  ! 
did  not  know  him.  At  last  he  fell  into  a deep  slumber;  it  con-  , 
tinned  for  hours.  Alfred  watched  beside  him,  anc  clasped  the  1 
feverish  hand  on  which  the  hot  tears  fell  more  than  once.  He  I 
awoke  perfectly  sensible.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  his  son,  j 
and  threw  himself  on  his  neck.  ‘ Bless,  bless  you  for  ev-  lie  I 
exclaimed,  then  falling  back,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  1 
he  murmured  faintly,  ‘ but  promise,  promise  me  you  will  not  j 
marry  the  merchant’s  daughter.  Why  do  you  pause?  Let  me  I 
bless  you  before  I die.’  I could  not  see  Alfred  s face,  but  I heard  1 
him  say,  after  a pause,  ‘ Spare  me, ’spare  me!’  and  his  voice  ; 
was  thick  and  agitated.  Lord  Verrington  motioned  to  me  to  ! 
leave  them.  I did  so,  but  not  till  I had  cast  an  imploring  look  1 
on  my  son.  The  particulars  of  that  interview  I have  never  1 
heard  ; but  I have  no  right  to  believe  that  even  a reluctant  con- 
sent was  extorted.  When  I returned  to  the  chamber  of  death, 
my  husband  was  insensible,  and  he  never  spoke  afterwards. 
Surely,  Miss  Sackville,  your  union  would  be  unholy,  unblessed 
by  God — unsanctioned  by  man!  ’ , 

During  the  whole  of  this  recital  no  sound  had  escaped  Helen  s j 
lips,  only  at  the  latter  part  of  it  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  ■ 
across  her  forehead,  while  awe  and  despair  were  impi inted  on  hei  > 
countenance.  But  when  Lady  Verrington  ceased,  a change  came 
over  her  face,  and  a smile  almost  of  bitterness,  for  a moment 
played  there,  “ Do  not  fear  me.”  she  exclaimed,  “ I make  the 
promise  he  was  so  unwilling  to  give:  I will  not  marry  your  son.” 
Touched  by  her  noble-mindedness  and  by  her  agony,  Lady  V er 
rington  instinctively  caught  the  almost-fainting  girl  to  her  heat  t. 
Their  tears  mingled,  and  after  a little  while  sweet  soft  words,  1 
words  almost  of  affection,  came  from  the  same  bps  which  had 
uttered  such  harsh  truths.  But  there  was  remorse  in  Lady  Ver- 
rington’s heart,  remorse  for  her  cruelty  in  choosing  that  day  for 
her  communication.  And  why  had  she  done  so?  Because  she  1 
did  not  understand  the  character  of  Helen  Sackville.  Because 
she  had  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  Helen  would  break  the 
engagement  which  she  suspected  to  exist;  and  in  that  case  there 
was  still  time,  by  whatever  sacrifice  of  money  it  might  be  effected, 
to  prevent  her  appearance  on  the  stage. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  the  extreme  mental,  as  well  as 
hodily  exertion  through  which  strong  excitement  may  carry  us, 
were  not  too  many  instances  recorded  for  its  power  to  be  doubted. 
And  few  persons  there  are  within  whose  own  experience  no  such 
instances  have  some.  It  will  thus  be  easy  to  understand  by  what 
seemingly  natural  influence  [Helen  Sackville  was  enabled  to  go 
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through  her  arduous  performance.  “ The  light  on  life’s  dull 
stream”  had  just  been  for  ever  quenched,  and  fixed 

“the  seal  upon  the  tomb  of  hope, 

By  which,  like  some  lost  sorrowing  angel,  sits, 

Sad  memory  evermore.” 

And  yet  it  was  her  lot  in  that  hour  to  portray  mimic  sorrow  and 
mimic  joy  Her  style  was  an  early  essay  in  the  school  which 
Malibran  perfected.  The  applause  was  deafening,  but  she  seemed 
unmoved  by  it;  and  even  the  other  performers  who  acted  with 
her,  were  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  she  identified  herself 
with  the  part.  It  was  a character  that  loved  “not  wisely  but  too 
well;”  truly  her  impassioned  utterance,  her  tears,  were  painfully 
real.  IIow  many  of  the  kind  hearts  there  would  have  wept  trite 
tears  of  sympathy  for  the  beautiful  actress  could  they  have  known 
from  what  real  and  intense  agony  that  seeming  triumph  of  art 
was  wrung. 

The  piece  concluded.  A crowd  came  round  the  actress  when 
she  left  the  stage  to  congratulate  her  on  her  success ; but  she  could 
not  speak,  save,  as  she  leaned  heavily  on  her  brother’s  arm,  she 
whispered,  in  a thick  voice,  “Home,  Charles,  take  me  home!” 

And  where  was  Lord  Verrington  on  that  eventful  day?  He  had 
been  greatly  surprised  and  not  a little  annoyed,  by  his  mother’s 
unexpected  arrival  in  London.  There  was  evidently  a system  of 
espoimuige  which  tormented  him,  and  which  he  was  determined 
to  resist.  Alas!  how  much  more  influence  would  parents  really 
gain  over  grown  up  children  did  they  seem  to  exert  less!.  When 
Lady  Verrington  questioned  her  son  that  morning  with  regard  to 
his  attention  to  Miss  Sackvillc  he  scorned  to  tell  a falsehood,  and 
refused  to  answer  her;  they  parted  in  anger.  Decided  on  the 
line  she  would  adopt,  the  result  is  known.  But  Alfred  was  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  the  shock  which  awaited  him.  He  had 
dined  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  about  leaving  home  for  the 
theatre,  anxious  for  Helen,  yet  sick  at  heart,  although  he  had 
sanctioned  the  step  she  was  taking.  Lady  Verrington  summoned 
him  to  her  presence,  and  detailed  every  particular  of  her  inter- 
view with  Helen. 

Their  conference  lasted  for  hours.  Lord  Verrington's  first 
resolve  was  to  see  Helen  that  night,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips 
his  doom;  but  a moment’s  reflection  convinced  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  adding  to  the  fearful  excitement  she  must  already  have 
undergone.  It  is  certain  that  in  an  argument  he  who  errs  is 
generally  the  warmest,  and  in  this  instance  the  rule  assuredly  was 
correct.  But  for  the  painful  circumstance  of  his  dying  father's 
command,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Verrington  would  have  listened 
at  least  with  patience  and  respect  to  his  mother's  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a wife;  as  it  was,  remorse  had  already 
ruffled  the  smooth  current  of  his  temper,  and  he  opposed  angry 
unmeaning  words  to  her  calm,  passionless  appeals  to  his  reason 
and  his  conscience.  lie  did  not  deny  his  fathers’s  last  commands, 
but  asserted  they  were  only  the  ravings  of  delirium.  Alas!  if  so 
sure  of  this,  how  could  he  account  for  the  feelings  which  came 
over  his  heart  like  a thick  oppressive  shadow,  even  at  the  very 
hour  he  heard  from  Helen  the  acknowledgment  of  her  love? 
Poor  Alfred  he  was  not  the  first  who  had  tried  to  believe  that 
which  he  wished.  But  truth  is  a living  spark  which  nothing  can 
quench ; and  though  by  false  reasoning  and  specious  eloquence, 
others  may  be  deceived,  it  is  a hopeless  task  to  try  to  deceive  our 
own  hearts. 

After  a sleepless  night,  early  the  following  day,  Lord  Verring- 
ton hastened  to  Miss  Sackville’s  residence,  though  without  any 
fixed  purpose  or  determination.  He  found  a physician’s  carriage 
at  her  door,  and  learned  that  the  successful  debutante  was  alarm- 
ingly ill — far  too  ill  to  receive  even  a letter  or  message;  he  lite- 
rally staggered  from  the  door.  “ And  this,  too,  is  my  doing!” 
did  he  mentally  exclaim,  while  he  paced  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  house,  as  if  unable  to  leave  the  spot.  The  following  day  he 
heard  that  Helen's  illness  was  a fever  brought  on  by  excitement, 
and  for  a considerable  time  her  life  was  in  danger.  Weeks 
elapsed  before  Alfred  was  admitted  to  her  presence;  and  ill,  sick 
at  heart,  and  harassed,  he  looked  scarcely  less  a shadow  than 
herself. 

It  was  a long  interview;  but  there  is  something  sacred  in  such 
a parting.  Enough  that  Lord  Verrington’s  arguments  fell  power- 
less on  Helen’s  ear;  she  wept  bitterly,  for  she  was  still  either  too 
ill,  or  her  heart  too  much  crushed,  to  assume  that  stern  mask  of 


pride  with  which  heroines  are  wont  to  conceal  their  deepest 
feeling.  Unrepulsed,  his  arm  wound  round  her  waist,  and  her 
tears  fell  on  his  shoulder;  but  while  she  owned  her  unchanged, 
unchanging  love,  she  was  firm  in  her  resolve  never  to  be  his 
“Never!”  she  exclaimed,  “unless  the  grave  might  give  up  its 
dead  to  sanction  our  union.” 

And,  after  awhile  they  became  wonderfully  calm,  and  then  they 
began  to  talk  of  friendship.  Yes,  they  would  be  friends;  but 
even  while  they  spoke  each  felt  how  bitter  a mockery  it  was  to 
make  such  professions.  And  then,  as  if  by  a sudden  impulse, 
Helen  asked  if  ho  would  promise  to  grant  her  one  request.  Un- 
hesitatingly he  agreed,  and  the  boon  was,  “ that  he  should  leave 
England  for  at  least  two  years.” 

As  soon  as  Helen's  health  was  in  some  degree  restored,  she 
prepared  to  resume  her  professional  engagements,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  season  her  fame  was  established  as  a favourite  actress, 
Crushed  and  broken  as  her  heart  was,  still  her  sorrows  were  un- 
mixed with  self-  condemnation,  and  for  such  time  brings  its 
sweetest  balm.  She  had  also  many  sources  of  happiness;  she 
was  deeply  grateful  for  her  success,  and  when  she  saw  her  mother, 
at  least,  contented  and  cheerful,  and  her  dear  brother  buoyant 
with  hope  and  happiness,  she  felt  repaid  for  all  her  exertions. 
Gradually  her  manners  recovered  their  even  tone.  Yet  how 
slight  is  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  another’s  heart  from  the 
common  intercourse  of  society.  The  glittering  on  the  surface  of 
the  streams  often  hides  but  the  wreck  below;  and  flowers  and 
fruits  grow  on  the  volcano's  side. 

It  was  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Sack- 
ville  that  an  engagement  had  existed  between  Lord  Verrington 
and  her  daughter;  and,  after  her  recovery,  Helen  narrated  the 
circumstance  which  had  for  ever  separated  them.  But  she  was  too 
unselfish  to  distress  her  mother  by  suffering  her  to  know  how 
deep  the  wound  had  really  been;  and  with  returning  composure 
came  also  that  natural  pride  and  dignity  of  her  sex,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  forbidden  such  a 
revealment,  Still  sympathy — deep,  heartfelt  sympathy — is  a 
great  solace  in  affliction;  and  thus  Helen  found  it.  Sympathy 
not  pity  — 'tis  strange  how  often  they  are  confounded. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Charles  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  pass  two  or  three  years  in  Italy.  The  time  drew 
near,  and  joyous  as  he  was  at  the  thought  of  the  prospect  now 
opening  before  him,  and  buoyant  with  expectation  of  the  won- 
ders to  be  seen,  still  there  was  a natural  pang  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  his  mother  and  that  dear  sister — to  whom  already 
bound  by  every  tie  of  affection — he  had  now  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  all  the  advantages  he  prized  so  highly. 

It  was  autumn;  beautiful,  but  melancholy  autumn,  which 
brings  so  much  that  is  congenial  to  a sorrowing  heart.  Even 
the  fresh  breeze  comes  with  a moaning  sound,  and  seems  to  fall 
on  the  ear  like  the  voice  of  a sympathising  spirit.  One  might 
fancy  that  it  mourned  for  the  summer  that  has  passed,  and  the 
flowers  which  are  withered.  Alas!  how  often  is  the  heart  but  a 
sepulchre  for  the  withered  hopes  and  blighted  thoughts  which 
bloomed  there  in  the  sunny  season  of  youth ! Some  such  feelings 
must  have  been  Helen’s  on  the  night  to  which  I allude.  They 
had  taken  a cottage  for  a few  week  out  of  town,  but  Charles  was 
to  leave  in  a day  or  two.  It  was  a lovely  evening,  and  he  had 
strolled  with  his  sister  a short  distance  from  home.  They  had 
watched  the  glorious  sunset,  and  now  the  stars  came  sparkling 
forth,  like  sentinels,  in  the  dark  blue  heavens.  They  x’ested  on  a 
rudely  constructed  seat,  beneath  a spreading  tree;  and  the  dry 
rustling  leaves  were  as  a carpet  beneath  their  feet.  Charles 
turned  to  his  sister,  and,  by  the  fading  twilight  he  could  see 
that  she  was  weeping.  As  she  raised  her  eyes,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  glance  that  met  her  own,  which  told  her  he  had 
read  her  thoughts.  “Dear  Helen,”  he  said,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  not  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  that  I am  indifferent  or 
thoughtless — tell  me — trust  me.” 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  answered,  “Not  now;  when  you 
return — when  you  are  older — you  could  scarcely  understand  me 
yet.” 

“ Helen,  I am  young  in  heart.” 

And  Charles  was  right;  for  it  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  genius  to 
have  wisdom  and  experience  in  youth,  and  to  retain  in  age  the 
glowing  freshness  of  thought,  which  in  common  minds  fades 
when  life’s  spring  has  past,  Poesy  and  painting  are  twin-sister 
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arts,  and  it  is  often  merely  accident  which  decides  whether  the 
pen  or  the  pencil  shall  be  chosen. 

“Trust  me;  tell  me,”  he  repeated;  and  while  he  spoke  he 
drew  her  nearer  to  him.  Her  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and,  in 
a low  voice,  she  revealed  the  story  of  her  love.  And  if  words 
have  power  to  express  deep  emotion,  not  a thought,  not  a feeling 
was  hidden! 

My  task  is  nearly  done.  I would  sketch  but  one  other  scene 
in  the  life  of  Helen  Sackville.  Years  rolled  on:  the  youth,  the 
young  aspiring  artist  returned  a man ; and  very  soon  his  genius 
won  the  reputation  ho  so  well  deserved.  And  Mary,  whose  tender 
age  had  spared  her  from  the  anxieties  her  brother  and  sister  had 
known,  grew  up  a light-hearted  and  beautiful  girl,  and  married 
most  advantageously  before  she  was  twenty.  Lord  Verrington 
became  distinguished  amongst  his  country's  senators  by  his 
talents,  and  the  noble  use  to  which  he  applied  them.  Helen  had 
sometimes  met  him  accidentally  in  public,  and  had  even  spoken 
to  him  once  or  twice.  How  strange  the  greeting  of  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship after  so  passionate  and  agonizing  a parting!  She 
watched  his  career  with  interest,  and  there  was  something  glorious 
in  the  thought  that  such  a heart  had  once  been  all  her  own.  It 
seemed  that  the  smouldering  ashes  of  that  love  were  dearer  and 
brighter  to  her  than  any  second  tie  could  be. 

To  the  astonishment  of  “ the  world  ' she  refused  every  suitor; 
and  they  were  man}’,  for  her  talents,  her  beauty, “and  her  exem- 
plary conduct  had  won  universal  respect  and  admiration. 

She  had  now  toiled  for  years  in  her  profession,  yet  she  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  proud  feeling  of  independence  it  afforded 
herself,  and  the  means  it  had  been  of  bestowing  happiness  on 
those  most  dear  to  her.  But  she  was  about  to  leave  the  stage,  for 
she  had  reaped  a golden  harvest;  the  want  of  which  interferes  so 
sadly  with  the  romance  of  real  life.  And  though  “ one  fatal  re- 
membrance” still  lurked  in  her  heart,— though  it  had  embittered 
her  youth,  and  had  still  lived  on,  even  though  hope  was  dead, — 
yet  Helen  was  not  unhappy.  They  who  sacrifice  inclination  to 
duty,  and  act  through  life  from  an  unswerving  principle  of  right, 
may,  it  is  true,  meet  with  many  sorrows  and  much  regret;  but 
they  cannot  be  miserable  or  desponding.  Neither  had  her 
warm  affections  all  run  to  waste,  for  amite  ne  manpue  pas  a 
ceux-la  qui  croient  en  elle.”  And  her  devotion  to  her  brother 
was  something  passing  even  a sister's  love,  nor  was  she  less  dear 
to  him;  though  so  little  older  than  himself,  he  looked  up  to  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  a parent,  and  mingled  somewhat  of  the 
trusting  love  of  a child  and  the  noble  confidence  of  friendship  with 
the  fraternal  affection  that  had  bound  them  from  their  childhood. 

It  was  Charles’s  wedding  day.  At  last  he  had  chosen  a bride, 
and  one  whom  Helen  already  loved  as  a sister.  Young,  pretty,  and 
talented,  she  was  precisely  the  wife  suited  for  him,  had  prudence 
alone  dictated  his  choice;  but  he  had  been  “desperately  in  love" 
before  reason  was  consulted  in  the  affair,  and  he  now  maintained 
most  eloquently  that  love  at  first  sight  was  the  best  love 
after  all.  She  was  clever,  but  not  too  clever  to  bend  to  her  hus- 
band’s will;  and  enthusiastic,  but  all  her  enthusiasm  was  now, 
like  his,  centred  in  painting.  In  short,  she  was  one  step  below 
those  mediocre  geniuses  whose  talent  is  supposed  to  be  a sufficient 
apology  for  a hundred  acts  of  wilfulness  and  annoying  absurdity. 
Eccentricity  is  generally  a most  ungraceful  habit  to  mimic;  and 
though  it  has  sometimes  belonged  to  a great  man,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  greater  without  it.  I have  said  it  was  the 
wedding  morning.  Helen  was  to  accompany  her  brother  to 
church,  and  both  were  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage.  The  newspaper  of  the  day  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  she  began  reading  aloud  the  list  of  marriages.  Two  or 
three  were  carelessly  hurried  over.  “ On  the  5 th  inst.,  by  special 
license — ” Suddenly  she  stopped,  her  lip  quivered,  while  her 

brother  leaned  over  her  shoulder  to  read  the  continuation.  It 
was  the  announcement  of  Lord  Verrington’s  marriage  “to  Mar- 
garet, youngest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  late  William 
Hushley,  Esq.  Charles  clasped  his  sister  to  his  heart,  while  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  they  were  tears  his  bride  would  have 
forgiven,  even  on  his  wedding  day. 

“ Dearest,  noblest  Helen,”  he  exclaimed,  “ all,  all  are  to  be 
blessed  but  you.” 

Even  while  he  spoke  she  recovered  her  composure,  and  an- 
swered with  a smile,  “You  mistake  me:  I am  content,  happy, 
blessed.” 


OUR  LADIES’  COLUMN. 

Fluency  of  Speech. — The  common  fluency  of  speech,  in 
many  men,  and  in  most  women,  is  ow  ing  to  a scarcity  of  matter 
and  a scarcity  of  words;  for  whoever  is  master  of  language,  and 
has  a mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  both  ; whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one 
set  of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are 
always  ready  at  the  mouth;  so  people  come  faster  out  of  a church 
when  it  is  almost  empty  than  when  a crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Feminine  Fastidiousness. — A lady  of  fashion  stepped  into  a 
shop  not  long  since  and  asked  the  keeper  if  he  had  any  matrimo- 
nial baskets,  she  being  too  polite  to  say  cradles. 

A Woman’s  Wondeks. — It  is  said  that  an  illustrious  person- 
age recently  wrote  the  following  in  the  album  of  a lady  ot  rank . 

“ There  are  two  eventful  periods  in  the  life  of  a woman ; one 
when  she  wonders  who  she  will  have,  the  other  when  she  won- 
ders who  will  have  her.  I never  had  such  a wonder  at  all.” 

A New  Income-Tax. — Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female 
beauty,  and  to  leave  every  lady  to  rate  her  own  charms.  He  said 
the  tax  would  be  cheerfully  paid,  and  very  productive. 

Ladies’  ’J’eetii. — The  cause  of  ladies’  teeth  decaying  at  so 
much  earlier  stage  of  life  than  those  of  the  other  sex  is  at 
tributed  to  the  friction  of  the  tongue  upon  them.  But  Parley 
believes  it  is  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  their  lips,  as  it  is  a fact, 
well  established,  that  sweet  things  ruin  the  teeth. 

A Courtier  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  in  her  sixtieth  year,  is  thus  described  by  that  finished 
courtier,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  ITe  pictures  her  “ riding  like 
Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle 
wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  herjpure  cheeks  like  a nymph — • 
sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a goddess,  sometimes  singing 
like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus.” 

Motive  to  Matrimony. — A young  lady  who  was  lately  led 
to  the  altar  from  a boarding-school  confessed  that  she  had  become 
a wife  in  order  that  she  might  be  at  liberty  to  lie  in  bed  as  long 
as  she  pleased  in  the  morning,  and  have  buttered  toast  for  break- 
last! 

Sick  Wives. —Parley  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  sick  wives 
are  very  interesting  for  a short  time,  and  very  dull  for  a long- 
one.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  females  of  all  classes  should 
reflect  upon  this  distinction,  and  not  abuse  a privilege  most  readily 
granted  them,  if  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  Ruling  Passion. — A woman  remarkable  for  her  way- 
wardness, and  constant  disobedience  to  the  will  of  her  husband, 
was  drowned  in  a river.  On  hearing  of  it,  her  husband  desired 
that  the  river  should  be  dragged  in  search  of  the  body;  he  bid  his 
servants  go  “against”  the  current  of  the  stream,  observing,  “We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  should  have  lost  the  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Marriage.— “ Marriage,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  evidently 
the  dictate  of  nature;  men  and  women  are  made  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  each  other,  and,  therefore,  I cannot  be  pursuaded  but 
that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of  happiness.  It  is  a state 
not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  some  few  individuals  only,  but 
appropriated  to  all  persons  under  all  circumstances—  extended  to 
the  concave  arch  of  heaven,  and  of  incalculable  duration.  It 
will  brighten  affection's  gloomy  countenance,  and  make  sorrow 
wear  a cheerful  garment.  It  will  deck  the  humble  and  contented 
cot  with  almost  heavenly  bliss,  and  waft  its  fragrance  even  to  the 
most  remote  recesses  of  poignant  misery. 

The  Errors  of  Women.— The  female  mind  is  naturally 
credulous,  affectionate,  and,  in  its  attachments,  ardent.  If,  in 
her  peculiar  situation,  her  assiduities  must  be  deemed  in  any 
degree  culpable,  let  us  remember  that  this  is  but  a frail  vessel  of 
refined  clay.  When  the  awful  record  of  her  errors  is  enrolled, 
may  that  sigh  which  was  breathed  for  the  misery  of  a fellow- 
mortal  waft  away  the  scroll,  and  the  tears  which  flowed  for  the 
calamities  of  others  float  the  memorial  down  the  stream  of  obli- 
vion! On  the  errors  of  women  let  ns  look  with  the  allowance 
and  humanity  of  men. 

Love.— The  Duchess  of  Kingston  asked  Garrick  one  day  why 
Love  was  represented  as  a child?  He  replied,  J‘  Because  Love 
never  reaches  the  age  of  wisdom  and  experience.” 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Questions  for  the  Thoughtful.  — Who  shall  scan  the 
heavens  and  not  be  amazed  by  the  sight  of  the  myriads  of  shining 
worlds  above  him,  but  of  which,  beyond  a lew  moments,  he 
can  literally  comprehend  nothing  ? Who,  as  he  watches  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  notes  their  effect  upon  all  that  he 
sees  around  him — the  constant  succession  of  night  and  day,  of 
life  and  death,  new  generations  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  animal 
worlds,  alike  springing  up  to  take  the  places  of  those  which  are 
swept  away — and  shall  not  acknowledge  that,  beyond  a few 
first  principles,  he  is  a stranger  to  the  character  and  being  of  all 
that  cometh  within  his  survey  ? Can  we  sail  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  or  dive  into  its  depths — ask  of  Nature  to  unfold  her 
stores  to  our  admiring  gaze,  or  penetrate  the  earth  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  an  antediluvian  era — and  not  be  surprised 
at  the  wonders  which  confront  us  at  every  step  ? As  we  cast  our 
thoughts  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  all  time,  only  to  become 
lost  in  thought  that  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe — the 
author  of  our  being — has  existed  throughout  eternity; — or  when 
we  think  upon  our  own  nature — of  our  perishable  framework, 
and  the  imperishable  soul  enshrined  within  it;  do  we  not  hang 
in  mingled  astonishment  and  perplexity  as  we  perceive  mystery 
upon  mystery  gathering  round  us,  like  a magic  web,  for  ever 
twisting  and  twisting  us  in  its  folds  ? But  there  is  beauty  in 

No  such  thing  as  Annihilation. — When  bodies  suffer 
decomposition  or  decay,  their  elementary  particles  are  neither 
destroyed  nor  lost,  but  only  enter  into  new  arrangements  or  com- 
binations with  other  bodies.  When  a piece  of  wood  is  heated  in 
a close  vessel,  such  as  a retort,  we  obtain  water,  an  acid,  several 
kinds  of  gas,  and  there  remains  a black,  porous  substance,  called 
charcoal.  The  wood  is  thus  decomposed,  or  destroyed,  and  its 
particles  take  a new  arrangement,  and  assume  new  forms  ; but 
that  nothing  is  lost  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  water,  acid, 
gases,  and  charcoal,  be  collected  and  weighed,  they  will  be  found 
exactly  as  heavy  as  the  wood  was,  before  distillation.  In  the 
:same  manner,  the  substance  of  the  coal  burnt  in  our  fires  is  not 
annihilated  ; it  is  only  dispersed  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or  particles 
of  culm,  gas,  and  ashes  or  dust.  Bones,  flesh,  or  any  animal  sub- 
stance, may  in  the  same  manner  be  made  to  assume  new  forms, 
without  losing  a particle  of  the  matter  which  they  originally  con- 
tained. The  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  the  ground,  is  only  a process  by  which  the  particles  of  which 
they  were  composed  change  their  places  and  assume  new  forms. 

Action  and  Reaction. — Action  is  the  impression  of  force. 
A blow  is  action  ; pressure  is  action.  Reaction  is  resistance  ; but 
the  word  resistance  does  not  fully  convey  the  meaning  of  reaction, 
which  properly  signifies  the  action  of  striking  or  pressing  back, 
even  although  the  body  struck  or  pressed  upon  do  not  move. 
When  a man  strikes  a hammer  upon  a fixed  stone,  the  stone 
strikes  the  hammer  at  the  moment  of  contact  as  much  as  the 
hammer  strikes  it.  But  if  the  stone  be  not  fixed,  and  be  liable  to 
be  easily  upset,  then  its  reaction  is  less,  and  it  acquires  a imimen- 
tum.  When  a boy  throws  his  ball  against  the  wall  of  a house,  the 
wall  reacts  on  the  ball,  and  causes  it  to  rebound;  but  if  the  boy 
throw  his  ball  at  a pane  of  glass  with  the  same  force,  the  glass, 
having  the  power  to  resist  only  a portion  of  the  force,  gives  way 
before  it.  In  this  case,  if  we  suppose  the  ball  to  possess  the  action 
or  force  of  four,  and  the  glass  to  possess  the  reaction  of  two,  the 
hall  in  passing  through  the  glass  loses  two  in  its  force,  and  retains 
the  remaining  two.  If  it  then  came  against  another  pane  possess- 
ing a reactive  power  of  two,  it  would  not  break  the  glass,  and,  its 
force  being  now  spent,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus, 
“ action  and  reaction  are  equal.” 

Hydrostatics. — The  force  by  which  small  tubes,  or  porous 
substances,  raise  liquids  above  their  levels,  is  called  capillary 
attraction,  from  capilla,  the  Latin  word  for  a hair.  In  a wet 
tea-cup,  or  other  vessel  containing  liquid,  you  may  perceive  the 
liquid  at  the  sides  rising  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  surface  ; this  is  caused  by  attraction.  If  two  glass  plates 
be  brought  very  near  each  other,  so  as  to  stand  parallel  with  their 
flat  sides  in  almost  mutual  contact,  and  when  their  lower  end  be 
dipped  into  a vessel  of  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  up  between  the 


plates,  and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  will  be  greater  the  nearer 
the  plates  are  to  each  other.  The  water  rises  very  little  on  the 
outsides  of  the  plates,  for  this  attraction  is  insensible  at  even 
moderately  small  distances.  If  a glass  tube,  with  an  exceedingly 
small  or  capillary  bore,  be  dipped  into  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  in, 
the  interior  of  the  tube ; and  the  smaller  the  bore  the  higher  does 
the  water  ascend. 

Solutions. — The  diffusion  of  particles  of  matter  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  melting  of  a piece  of 
sugar  in  our  tea  ; the  solid  mass  of  the  sugar  disappears,  and  the 
particles  of  which  it  was  composed  are  diffused  in  the  liquid. 
There  is  a similar  diffusion  of  particles  of  salt  in  the  ocean.  When 
we  look  through  a glass  full  of  sea  water,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
pure  and  limpid;  but  if  we  pour  the  water  into  a vessel  on  the 
fire,  and  boil  it,  we  shall  at  length  discover  that,  while  the  liquid 
has  escaped  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  particles  of  salt  it  held  in 
solution  remain  incrusted  on  the  vessel. 

simplicity  as  well  as  majesty;  there  are  greatness  and  grandeur 
in  things  apparently  minute  equally  with  the  stupendous  and 
sublime  ; but  these  the  mere  hard  man  of  sense  can  never  com- 
prehend. How  seemingly  worthless  are  the  marks  which  are 
made  by  means  of  the  graver,  the  pencil,  or  the  type  ; yet,  when 
formed  into  characters  whose  meaning  we  can  discern,  what  sub- 
jects for  instruction  do  they  not  become,  what  material  for 
thought,  and  for  reflection,  do  they  not  afford ; what  influence 
may  they  not  exert  upon  our  every  feeling — our  every  impulse — 
our  every  desire  ? 

Slander  and  scandal  differ  much  in  the  manner  of  then- 
attack.  Slander  is  “the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness 
but  scandal  is  “ the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.” 
Scandal  seldom  looks  forward  to  the  consequences  of  its  acts,  and 
sometimes  repents  of  them ; slander  ever  looks  to  the  results  of 
its  labours,  and  is  disappointed  if  it  fall  in  its  object.  Slander  is 
deliberate  ; scandal  is  thoughtless.  Malice  is  the  companion  of 
the  one ; folly  is  the  comrade  of  the  other. 

Racing. — In  the  days  of  Garrick,  a Mr.  Cross  was  prompter 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre  ; Mr.  Sanders,  the  principal  machinist, 
kept  race-horses.  He  one  day  came  into  the  prompter’s  room 
while  he  was  engaged  writing,  uttering  exclamations  against  his 
jockey,  who  had  just  lost  a race.  Cross,  vexed  at  the  interrup- 
tion, said,  impatiently,  “ His  fault,  his  fault!  how  was  it  his 
fault?” — -“Why,”  said  Saunders,  “the  rascal  ran  my  horse 
against  a wagon.” — “ I never  knew  a horse  of  yours,”  replied 
Cross,  “ that  was  fit  to  run  against  anything  else.” 

Something  to  Think  of. — The  thinnest  part  of  a soap- 
bubble,  which  is  a thin  shell  of  water  and  the  matter  of  soap, 
does  not  exceed  in  thickness  the  2,500,000th  part  ot  an  inch. 

Weight  of  Gases. — One  pint  of  common  air  weighs  about 
nine  grains  ; hydrogen  is  fifteen  times  lighter  ; chlorine  more 
than  twice  as  heavy ; and  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  more  than  four 
times  as  heavy. 

Association  of  Thought.— There  is  a propensity  in  our 
nature  to  identify  things  with  the  persons  whom  we  have  loved 
or  admired,  and  which  causes  us  to  feel  regret  when  they  pass 
into  strange  hands. 

Chinese  Aphorisms.— He  who  toils  with  pain  will  eat  with 
pleasure.  No  duns  outside,  and  no  doctors  within.  Forbearance 
is  a domestic  jewel.  Something  is  learned  every  time  a book  is 
opened.  To  stop  the  hand  is  the  way  to  stop  the  mouth.  Who 
aims  at  excellence  will  be  above  mediocrity  ; who  aims  at  medi- 
ocrity will  fall  short  of  it. 

Too  Much  of  a Good  Thing.  — A merchant  advertized 
lately  for  a clerk  accustomed  to  confinement.  He  received  an 
answer  from  a person  who  had  been  seven  years  in  gaol ! 

He  can  never  speak  well  that  can  never  hold  his  tongue  ; 
shallow  streams  are  always  the  most  noisy. 

Envy  is  fixed  only  on  merit,  and  like  a weak  eye  is  offended 
with  everything  that  is  bright. 

To  be  censured  is  the  tax  which  a man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

Young  men,  when  they  are  once  dyed  in  pleasure  and  vanity, 
will  scarcely  take  any  other  colour. 

<«— *■-* i m m 
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To  say  I love  were  squandering  breath  ; 

I could  not  tell  how  fondly  true 
This  heart,  thine  own — ay,  thine  till  death— 

Back  to  its  faithless  idol  flew 
When  thy  dear  voice  entranced  mine  ear 
With  strains  like  seraphs’  holy  glee, 

Or  as  /Eolian  music  clear; 

But,  when  I sought  to  clasp  thee  near, 

This  stinging  truth  assailed  my  heart, 

These  words  of  doom — “ We  part ! we  part !” 

Hadst  turned  away  those  beauteous  eyes 
I had  not  known  their  fatal  spell  ; 

Hadst  hidden  charms  whose  witchery  tries 
To  capture  hearts,  then  speak  their  knell, 

I had  not  wept  these  tears  to-day, 

Or  deem’d  thee  false,  as  now  I deem  ; 

1 had  not  dashed  fair  Hope  away, 

Pale  Sorrow’s  bidding  to  obey  ; 

Thou  ne’er  hadst  linked  the  silken  chain 
Thus  ruthlessly  to  rend  in  twain. 

Yet  I forgive  thee,  queen  of  bliss  ! 

For  sweet  the  hours  we  two  have  known  ; 

Sweet  the  fond  pressure  of  thy  kiss, 

But  seeming  sweeter  now  'tis  gone. 

Yes,  maiden,  bound  about  my  heart 
This  relic  of  thy  guileless  iove, 

Never  with  such  dear  prize  to  part, 

Though  thou  hast  caused  it  bitter  smart; 

Changed,  faithless,  chill’d,  still  round  thee  shine 
The  memories  that  made  thee  mine. 

When  joy  hath  left  thy  fading  brow, 

For  such  a day  thou  yet  may’st  see, 

Wilt  thou  remember  him  who  now 

Warns  thee  thy  heartless  course  to  flee  ? 

Then  look  around,  1 will  be  near, 

A lone,  and  heart-bestvicken  one, 

Yet  living  thy  dear  life  to  cheer, 

Through  all  my  woes  and  wanderings,  drear  ! 

Be  what  thou  may’st,  I’ll  cherish  thee  ; 

Where’er  vnj  home  there  thine  shall  be!” 

Rose  Thorne. 


SIGH  NOT  FOR  THE  PAST. 


Sigh  not  for  the  Past ! Hath  the  Future  no  store 
Of  bright  golden  hopes  in  her  mansion  to  give  ? 

Are  there  no  joyous  moments  but  those  that  are  o er  ? 

No  voices  that  cry  to  the  misanthrope — “Live  !” 

Oh  yes  ! In  the  air,  in  the  woods,  where  the  birds 
Carol  hymns  to  the  forthcoming  morrow,  there  dwells, 

A presage  of  hope  which  untrammelled  by  words, 

Appeals  to  the  heart  and  of  happiness  tells. 

Sigh  not  for  the  Past!  Why  should  mortals  regret, 

That  time,  swifter  than  thought,  brings  us  all  nearer  home  ? 
Though  pleasant  the  road  we  have  traversed  here,  yet 
The  purest,  the  highest  of  pleasure’s  to  come. 

The  Past  is  a dreamer  bent  down  with  old  age, 

The  Future  a god  less  that  woos  you  to  love, 

The  Present  unites  both  the  girl  and  the  sage, 

But  the  ring  is  eternity’s  circle  above ! 

Sigh  not  for  the  Past ! Then  let  others  repine, 

Awake  from  these  dreams  and  dispel  the  dull  band, 

The  gates  of  the  Future  once  opened  are  thine, 

Where  Fate  pours  her  treasure  with  prodigal  hand. 

Sigh  not  for  the  Past ! There’s  enough  to  be  sad 
In  the  Present  for  all  who  in  sadness  find  scope, 

The  gates  of  the  Future  unclose  and  be  glad, 

In  your  heart  lies  the  key,  and  the  name  of  it’s— r“  Hope  ! 

B. 


MARCH. 

Saturday,  1(1. — Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  shot,  1702. 
Battle  of  Culloden,  174(i. 

Sunday,  17. — 4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  St.  Patrick’s  Day  (a  Scotch 
missionary). 

Monday,  18. — Horne  Tooke  died,  1812,  aged  77.  Property  Tax 
abolished,  1810. 

Tuesday,  19. — Louis  XVIII.  left  Paris,  1815.  Newton  died, 
1727. 

Wednesday,  20. — An  earthquake  felt  in  England,  1810.  Young 
Napoleon  born,  1811. 

Thursday,  21. — Benedict,  founder  of  the  order  of  Benedictines, 
529.  Vernal  Equinox. 

Friday,  22. — Porto  Bello  taken,  1740.  Goethe  died,  1832. 

Saturday,  23. — Weher  died,  1829.  Southwark  Bridge  opened, 
1819. 


Flowers. — The  superabundant  moisture  of  the  earth  being 
dried  up,  the  process  of  vegetation  is  gradually  brought  on  ; those 
trees  which  in  the  last  month  were  beginning  to  put  forth  their 
buds  are  now  exhibiting  their  leaves,  and  the  various  appearances 
of  nature  announce  the  approach  of  spring.  Mezereon  is  now  in 
its  beauty,  and  pilewort  presents  it;  golden  flowers  on  the  moist 
banks  of  ditches. 

Birds. — The  skylarks  sing  delightfully;  the  blackbird  gives 
out  its  mellow  notes.  Fieldfares  and  other  birds  take  their  de- 
parture to  more  northerly  regions.  The  lesser  prettychaps  and 
the  wheatear  arrive.  Some  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  now  busy 
constructing  their  nests.  In  this  month  the  redwing,  fieldfare, 
woodcock,  and  other  migratory  birds,  lake  their  departure  on  a 
summer  excursion  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  our  Subscribers  Generally. — 4 urious  complaints  having 
reached  ns  concerning  the  non- publication  of  two  numbers  of  a 
work  called  the  “ Illuminated  Library,”  we  beg  for  once  and 
all  to  state,  that,  as  tve  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  tor  the 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  which  olheis  have  been 
o-uilty,  the  complaint  in  question  is  erroneously  addressed  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  present  work,  which  will  ever  remain  tree 
from  such  discrepancies. 

Byron,  C.  J.  B.,  T.  F.  A.,  G.  D.,  and  other  communications 

have  been  received,  and  will  be  attended  to. 

Julia.— ^We  could  recommend  our  fair  correspondent  to  try 
again. 

Kobo.— The  charades  are  not  such  as  we  can  insert. 

W R S.,  (Manchester).— Thanks.  We  shall  make  use  of  your 
communication  when  the  subject  comes  under  our  notice  in  the 
summer. 

We  trust  “ A Father”  will  not  punish  us  for  the  sins  of  others. 
The  omission  alluded  to  is  not  our  fault. 

T.  G.  D.— The  article  he  alludes  to  will  be  continued  weekly  till 
completed. 

Henry  Stevens.— His  “leaf”  shall  be  looked  to,  though  we 
would  rather  have  had  him  turn  over  a new  one. 


* * All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Cathenne-strect, 
Strand.  — — — 


London 
J.  Oswuyn 


inted  by  J.  Haddock,  12(1,  Drury  Lane;  and  P«WHhe<l  l,y 
the  Office.  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. March  ii,  1841. 
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MAUDE  MARSDE^; 

ORj 

THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OF  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.” 

[An  original  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  //.] 

BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Dark  Abode  — The  Confession  — The  Fugitive  — 
The  Incantation. 


“ H,eTs  nothin8  in  th;s  world  will  make  me  joy: 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a twice-told  tale, 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a drowsy  man, 

And  bitter  wo  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world’s  taste 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bittemes3."-’-KiuG  John. 
11  Ladye,  throw  back  thy  raven  hair, 

Lay  thy  white  brow  in  the  moonlight  bare  ; 

I will  look  on  the  stars  and  on  thee, 

And  read  the  page  of  thy  destiny.”— The  Prophesier. 


Y e have  said  that  Judith  was  the  person  by  whom  Maude’s 
attention  had  been  engrossed,  and  she  it  was  who  now,  whisper- 


ing a few  words  of  caution  emphatically  in  her  ear,  hade  her 
follow  in  silence.  Leading  the  way  down  a narrow  turning  from 
the  Old  Chepe,  and  pausing  not  till  she  stood  opposite  the 
.ruinous  remains  ot  an  antiquated  building  that  had  seemed  to 
have  anticipated  its  final  destiny,  and  met  the  inroads  of  time 
half-way,  Judith  unclosed  the  door  which,  groaning  on  its  hinges, 
gave  audible  testimony  to  the  infrequency  of  such  an  operation, 
and  turning  to  Maude,  who,  terrified  into  compliance  by  the 
loneliness  of  her  unprotected  situation,  was  unable  to  escape,  hade 
her  wait  till  a light  had  been  procured.  Opening  a door  in  the 
passage,  Judith  now  entered  a dark  apartment,  where  the  faint 
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ight  of  a few  dying  embers  in  the  grate  struggled  in  vain  contets 
with  the  throttling  darkness,  and  fanning  the  mouldering  billets 
into  a fitful  flame,  the  beldame  ignited  a small  lamp,  which  only 
served  to  render  visible  the  gloom  that  hung  like  a murky  curtain 
around  the  room.  Maude,  who  felt  her  feelings  of  interest  and 
curiosity  now  too  much  aroused  to  entertain  a thought  of  return- 
ing, even  if  such  had  been  practicable,  acquiesced  in  the  wish  of 
Judith  that  she  should  be  seated,  and  whilst  her  mysterious  guide 
was  intent  on  reviving  the  decayed  wooden  fire,  she  had  time  to 
compose  her  thoughts  into  tranquillity,  and  survey  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  room  to  which  she  had  become  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected a visitor. 

The  walls,  denuded  of  even  the  most  ordinary  covering,  were 
hung  with  such  diagrams  and  devices,  as  are  employed  by  as- 
trologers in  casting  nativities  and  erecting  schemes  for  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a desire  to  pry  into  the  awful  mysteries  that  the 
future  holds  in  its  grasp.  Above,  swung  by  lines  of  mildewed 
cord,  were  strange  reptiles  and  birds,  the  stuffed  denizens  of 
foreign  climes,  and,  as  they  flung  a dancing  shadow  on  the 
smoky  ceiling,  there  was  to  the  mind  of  Maude  a mockery  of 
existence  thht  made  one  shudder  to  behold.  The  table  was 
strewed  with  worm-eaten  and  tattered  books,  amongst  which'a  few 
pencils,  compasses,  and  implements  for  writing  were  seen,  and  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  almost  shrouded  by  the  gloom  that 
prevailed,  there  hung  a dingy  red  curtain,  which  ever  vibrated  to 
and  fro  as  the  gusts  of  winds  flitted  across  its  surface.  In  all  this 
there  was  little  to  cheer  and  still  less  to  console,  but  the  events  of 
that  day  had  taught  Maude,  not  only  the  futility  of  expectation, 
but  also  had  imparted  a lesson  of  resignation  which  would  have 
borne  her  triumphant  through  a trial  more  appalling,  more 
hazardous. 

“ I have  invited  thee  hither  for  no  hurtful  purpose, ’’  said 
Judith,  at  length  finding  that  Maude  sat  expecting  her  to  speak; 
“my  mission  is  that  of  peace,  my  object  your  welfare.  Men 
have  hooted  at  me  and  shunned  me  as  I passed,  and  children, 
taught  by  their  wretched  parents,  have  crooked  their  tiny  fingers 
contemptuously  and  joined  in  the  cuckoo-cry  of  ‘A  witch!  a 
witch!'  But  to  those  of  my  own  sex — to  women,  injured,  suffer- 
ing woman — I have  no  enmity,  for  from  them  I have  had  no  in- 
justice.’’ 

Maude  listened  with  sympathy  and  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
miserable  attenuated  figure  before  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
maiden’s  listfulness  had  wrought  a change  in  the  old  woman’s 
feelings,  for  as  she  proceeded  her  eyes,  which  had  at  first  fired 
with  animation,  now  became  clouded  by  tears. 

“ There  are  times,”  she  continued,  “ when  I believe,  as  the 
people  say,  that  I am  frenzied  by  my  wrongs,  and  that  I know 
not  what  I utter.  It  may  be  so,  and — but  shame  on  my  garrulous 
tongue,  this  is  not  fair  bestowal  of  thy  time;  let  me  turn  to  matter 
of  more  import  to  thee.  Thou  hast  learned  the  falsehood  of  thy 
betrothed  Joyce  ?” 

Maude  started  as  the  name  of  hint  who  had  been  once  so  dear 
was  uttered  by  another,  but,  recovering  with  an  effort  her  compo- 
sure, sighed  an  affirmative. 

“ Thou  hast  learned,  then,”  pursued  the  sybil,  “ but  one  sen- 
tence^ the  great  tome  of  man’s  inconstancy.  They  all  breathe 
only,,  of  self.  They  utter  vows  and  snare  hearts  only  to  break 
both,  and  trace  their  affections  on  the  leaf  of  the  geranium  that 
no  sooner  blooms  than  it  withers.  You  have  been  chosen  by  fate 
for  greater  and  higher  purposes  than  to  be  the  victim  of  even 
regal  profligacy,  and  mayst  hope  for  much,  A perillous  steep  is 
before  thee,  but,  though  mine  may  not  be  the  hand  to  snatch  thee 
from  the  abyss,  my  voice  may  call  attention  to  its  danger.” 

“ Kind  monitress,”  returned  Maude,  “ I heed  thy  warnings, 
and  thank  thee  ; but  I repose  my  trust  in  Providence  and 
heaven— — ” 

“ Requires  human  aid  to  fulfil  its  high  behests.  Thou  hast  the 
King’s  ruby  ?” 

“ It  is  here!" 

“ The  treacherous  boon  of  a designing  Monarch  ! Wouldstthou 
place  it  at  my  disposal?” 

“ Most  readily,”  said  Maude,  “ I had  but  retained  it  as  a token 
of  how  soon  the  cup  of  hope  which  with  eager  haste  we  press  to 
our  parching  lips  may  be  dashed  with  bitters.” 

J udith  received  the  glittering  triaket,  and,  as  she  placed  it  in 
her  vest,  muttered — 


“ Gifts,  when  givers  mean  unkind, 

Change  to  hates  we  often  find; 

As  pretty  reptiles  children  show, 

Nursed  by  time  to  serpents  grow.” 

“Thy  words  have  a strange  import,  methinks,"  cried  Maude. 

“ What  mean  they  ?” 

“ Nay,  it  was  but  a mere  slip  of  a nursery  rhyme  I have  just 
learned  from  a boolf  withal,”  rejoined  the  other;  “that,  fair 
maiden,  which  has  done  thee  wrong  shall  perchance  recoil  with 
double  force  on  the  head  of  the  wronger.  But  this  is  idle  con- 
verse; whilst  we  loiter  here,  the  hemp  is  being  woven  for  the 
necks  of  many;  and  there  is  one  now  planning  mighty  schemes 
of  future  advancement  whose  head  shall  lie  low  ere  the  first  ray 
of  to-morrow’s  even  star  scatters  light  upon  him.  'I  here  are 
great  deeds — merry  deeds  being  now  doae;  and  yet  the  world 
turns  round  as  usual,  and  pauses  not  to  shake  benedictions  on 
the  heads  of  the  doers.” 

“ As  Judith  uttered  this,  she  clasped  her  bony  hands  thought- 
fully together,  and  sat  with  brooding  looks  over  the  glowing  fire, 
before  which  she  continued  in  a state  of  gloomy  abstraction, 
until  aroused  by  the  solemn  tolling  of  some  distant  bell  booming 
the  hour. 

“Hark!”  ejaculated  the  sybil,  counting  the  sonorous  strokes 
as  they  died  away  on  the  breeze,  “ seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ! The 
hour  has  arrived  and  passed.  There  are  those  now  who  will  rue 
its  transit.  Maiden,  you  need  not  leave  this  place  to-dight ; the 
shelter  of  these  walls,  humble  though  they  be,  will  be  more 
fitting  thee  than  the  turmoil  of  our  City  streets,  which,  perad- 
venture,  may  to-night  be  thronged  with  no  seemly  passengers. 
Tarry,  then,  here  till  morning,  and  at  day-break  I will,  if  it  so 
please  thee,  put  thee  ashore  at  Greenwich  in  my  own  wherry.” 

“ Nay,”  responded  Maude,  “ I fear  not  for  myself,  and  there 
lies  but  little  ground  between  this  and  my  relative  Mabel  Foster  s 
residence.  I will  haste  thither,  and — ’’ 

A loud  and  prolonged  knocking  at  the  outer  door  ’interrupted 
the  conclusion  of  her  speech. 

“ Let  me  in,  good  mother,  and  that  speedily,”  cried  one  with- 
out ; “ I will  reward  thee  for  a few  minutes'  shelter.” 

“ There  is  one  of  the  revellers  I spoke  of,”  said  Judith  turning 
to  Maude;  “ This  is  an  ill  night  for  those  who  lore  the  sweets  of 
peace.  Who  knocks  so  loud  and  late  ?" 

“I — I,  Launce  Fleetwood,”  echoed  the  voice  withont ; “I 
prithee,  good  Judith,  unbar  thy  door,  and  that  quickly.” 

“ A mad-brained  Templar,  Mistress  Marsden,”  still  continued 
Judith;  “ one  who  means  well,  albeit  he  hath  not  courage  to  let 
his  deeds  keep  pace  with  his  dreamings.  I know  he  hath  good 
cause  to  be  thus  urgent,  and  as  his  visit  bodes  no  ill,  I will  accede 
to  his  wishes.  There,  good  Launce,”  she  cried,  liberating  the 
bolt  that  secured  the  portal,  “ enter  and  be  silent.” 

The  result  of  the  enterprize,  in  which  Launce  v'as  engaged  at 
the  Tower,  is  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  In  the  pursuit  that 
followed,  Fleetwood,  relying  on  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
formerly  treated  Judith,  sped  thither,  and  now  pouring  forth 
thanks  to  the  giver  of  such  hospitality,  and  anon  acknowledging 
the  presence  of  Maude  with  many  obeisances,  he  spread  his 
soaked  doublet  before  the  blazing  embers,  and  thus  acceunted  for 
his  presence  there  at  that  time. 

I have  had  a hart’s  run  for  my  life,  and  recked  not  before 
it  was  worth  the  saving,  my  kind  hostess.  Hemlock,  who 
had  wormed  himself  into  our  confidence,  hath  proved  the  traitor.” 
“A  malison  light  on  the  coiled  snake,”  returned  Judith; 
“ he  will  ere  long  be  caught  in  a web  of  his  own  meshing.  But 
who  is  taken?” 

“Nay,  I know  not,  but  I missed  Varley  in  the  moat,  and,  as  I 

guess — ” 

“Ay !’’ 

“ Joyce  Atherley  is  amongst  the  captives.’' 

A chord  ha  I bteii  stru  k to  which  the  heart  of  Maude  re- 
sponded ; and  now,  swayed  by  the  violence  of  feelings  which 
it  was  beyond  her  power  to  control,  she  pressed  her  hot  face 
within  her  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  a burst  of  silent  but  heart- 
wrung  tears. 

“ Joyce!  then  my  surmisings  are  confirmed.  But  you  are  wet; 
thy  garments  are  soaked  with  rain,"  continued  Judith. 

“ Nay,  an’  they  were  not  ’twere  marvel  indeed.  The  rain 
pours  down  in  torrents  as  the  pattering  ’gainst  yonder  panes  will 
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“You  hear,”  said  the  old  dame,  addressing  Maude,  “ to  go 
hence  now  were  roadless.  As  for  you,  Launce  Fleetwood,  thine 
own  follies  have  ever  wrought  such  mischief ; but  take  this  lamp; 
in  yonder  room,  the  first  above  yon  flight  of  stairs,  there  is  a 
pallet,  where,  if  thy  person  be  not  recognized,  thou  canst  sojourn 
till  day-break,  and  then  depart  to  thy  home.” 

Launce  took  the  proffered  light,  and,  reiterating  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  owner,  bade  a respectful  adieu  to  Maude,  and 
his  retiring  footsteps  soon  after  announced  his  departure  to  the 
chamber  Judith  had  pointed  out. 

“ And  now,  Mistress  Marsden,”  exclaimed  Judith,  “ the  night 
wanes,  and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  You  scapegrace 
student  hath  much  to  answer  for;  but  the  fault  is  that  of  the 
hot  head  rather  than  the  cold  heart.  He  will  be  of  service  for 
the  future,  and  so  should  be  prized.  Yon  couch  may  invite  sleep, 
which,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  will  perchance  prove  no  un- 
welcome visitor.'1 

“ I thank  you,”  returned  the  maiden,  “ hut  my  aching  heart 
forbids  repose.  You  have,  I hear  from  all,  great  power  in  the 
mystic  art.  Fain  would  t know  the  issue  of  my  life,  and  the 
fate  of  Joyce  Atherley.  The  silence  and  gloom  around  me  are 
fit  attendants  on  such  a mystery.” 

“ Little  dost  thou  know  the  danger  of  such  a craving,”  rejoined 
the  sybil ; “ but,  however,  thy  wish  is  granted.  Behold  1" 

The  waving  curtain  at  the  back  drew  aside  as  she  spoke,  and 
revealed  a shadowy  outline  of  a book,  which,  with  its  pages 
open,  was  raised  upon  a pedestal,  and  around  this  played  a 
lambent  flame  which  coiled  like  flaming  serpents  around  the 
volume.  The  dim  light  that  had  hitherto  ssued  from  the  oil- 
lamp  on  the  table  was  now  extinct,  and  a lurid  glare  instead 
illuminated  the  recess,  whilst  all  beyond  was  total  darkness. 

“That,”  said  Judith,  “is  the  book  of  the  future — see,  what 
you  can  read  therefrom,”  and  as  she  uttered  this  the  scene 
assumed  another  aspect.  It  was  an  execution  upon  Tower- 
hill,  and  phantom  crowds  were  assembled  to  behold  the  last 
moments  of  one  who  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  at  the  scaffold. 
Before  the  axe  of  the  headsman  descended,  the  black  mask 
that  shrouded  the  features  of  the  traitor  was  removed,  and,  in 
the  spectral  gleam  of  light  that  illuminated  the  picture,  Maude 
traced  the  well-known  features  of  Joyce  Atherley.  Scarcely  able 
to  repress  a shriek  of  terror,  Maude  gazed  upon  the  image  which 
possessed  such  basilisk  fascination,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

But  again  the  scene  changed.  Around  a flower-decked 
grave,  in  a country  church-vard,  steeped  in  the  clear  grey 
light  of  a summer's  eve,  was  gathered  a group  of  laughing 
children,  who,  as  they  plucked  the  daisies  from  the  heaving 
sod,  turned  idly  towards  the  stone  memorials  of  the  departed 
dead,  and,  ceasing  their  infantine  merriment,  paused  to  sigh  a 
requiem  over  the  tomb  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  one  whose 
early  death  all  had  .mourned,  and  for  whose  premature  decease 
those  flowers  had  been  scattered  there.  Suddenly  the  chil- 
dren disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  was  one  who,  jaded  by 
turmoil  and  travel,  had  evidently  joumied  from  a distant 
land  to  gaze  upon  that  monument.  The  cavalier’s  hat  was 
slouched  athwart  his  face  evidently  to  conceal  the  outpour- 
ings of  his  sorrow,  and  as  he  gently  averted  the  creeping 
woodbine  that  screened  the  inscription  from  vulgar  curiosity, 
and  bent  with  reverential  awe  over  the  hallowed  spot,  Maude 
felt  that  in  his  heart  might  be  traced  a gloomy  tale  of  disap- 
pointed affection  and  buried  love.  The  stranger  turned,  and 
by  the  action  reveal  both  his  own  features  and  the  moss- 
covered  inscription.  The  first  were  those  of  Eustace  - in  the 
last,  Maude  discovered  the  shadowy  letters  that  composed  her 
owm  name.  Uttering  a loud  hysteric  cry,  the  maiden  clasped  her 
hands  convulsively  before  her  face,  and  fell  senselesson  the  ground. 

' * * * * * 

The  events  of  the  following  mornng  have  been  already  partly 
narrated.  The  evidence  of  Giles  Hemlock,  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality the  plot  for  the  release  of  the  Tower  prisoners  had;  been 
detected,  and  whose  duplicity  had  been  therein  so  eminently 
distinguished,  now  proved  sufficient  to  find  the  ringleaders  of 
the  conspiracy  guilty ; and,  whilst  the  rest  were  subjected  to 
heavy  fines  and  long  imprisonments,  Joyce  Atherley,  as  the 
instigator  of  the  scheme,  forfeited  his  life  upon  the  block,  in 
accordance  with  a law  then  existing,  that  a traitor  should  be 
tried  and  executed,  if  necessary,  within  twelve  hours  after  his 


capture.  Judith,  accompanied  by  Maude  Marsden  and  Fleet- 
wood,  had  been  inadvertently  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  as  they 
were  on  the  road  to  the  tower  Stairs;  and,  whilst  Launce  had 
grasped  the  hilt  of  his  rapier  in  the  contemplation  of  instant 
revenge,  it  was  our  heroine  who  had  experienced  the  sudden 
shock  in  the  manner  described. 

“One  prediction  has  been  already  fulfilled,”  thought  Maude, 
“ the  time  of  the  last  may  perchance  be  not  far  distant.” 


chapter  vil. 

The  Design — The  Wager — The  Abduction. 

“ Rosalvo. — Your  faith’s  cozened  in  her,  strongly  cozened; 

Unsettle  your  affection  with  all  speed, 

Wisdom  can  bring  it  to ; your  peace  is  ruined  else. 
Think  what  a torment  'tis  to  dote  qn  one 
Whose  heart  has  leaped  into  another’s  bosom? 

Al. — You  speak  as  if  she  loved  some  other  then  ? 

“ Ros. — Do  you  apprehend  so  slowly  ? 

.At  — Nay,  and  that  be  your  fear  only  I am  safe  enough. 
Preserve  your  friendship  and  your  counsel,  fair  one. 
For  times  of  greater  need;  i can  endure 
Much  till  I meet  an  injury  to  her, 

Then.l  am  not  myself.  Prithee  think  of  this  !” 

Thcm  Change  ling,  a Tragedy. 
ETWEEN  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  stood  two 
persons  in  deep  and  earnest 
converse,  between  whom,  how- 
ever, there  was  that  respectful 
distance  observed  as  indicated 
the  distinction  of  master  and 
vassal.  The  subject  was  evi- 
dently being  discussed  with  an 
energy  which  only  the  fear  of 
being  overheard  prevented  from 
the  assumption  of  a higher  tone; 
and  at  that  time — noon — there 
were  few  within  those  sacred 
precincts  who  would  have  cared 
to  have  had  their  orisons  thus  disturbed.  Now  and  then  a stray 
lounger  from  St.  Paul  s Walk  would  saunter  idle  by,  and  then 
the  dialogue  would  subside  into  a whisper;  but,  as  the  spot  again 
assumed  its  quiet  monastic  aspect,  a stranger  might  have  been 
sorely  put  to  it  to  discover  where  treason  or  an  elopement  could 
have' been  discussed,  and  plotted  with  greater  security  and  free- 
dom from  interruption. 

“It  must  be  done  to-night  or  never!’’  said  he  whose  costly 
robes  manifested  the  peer  and  employer.  “ I have  a wager  with 
the  king  that  she  comes  freely  and  of  her  own  accord  to  my 
house  by  the  Thames,  and,  if  I lose,  the  sneers  and  scoffings  of 
the  whole  court  will  be  my  portion,  instead  of  a thousand  golden 
caroluses,  which  we  have  staked  for  the  prize.” 

“ But  your  grace  cannot  surely  love  her — a poor  maiden, 
whose  only  hope-  is  a cottage,  and  whose  highest  ambition  rises 
not  beyond  the  wherewithal  to  have  it  furnished  I” 

“ Love  ! Tut ! what  have  I to  do  with  love,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  with  the  maiden  either?  But  have  her  I must,  and  I will, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  It  will  be  a right  royal  triumph 
over  my  beauty-chasing  master,  and — but  of  that  no  matter. 
She  has  gone,  you  say,  back  to  her  abode  near  Suitor’s  Hill?’’ 

“ I watched  both  her  and  the  harebrained  crone,  your  grace 
wots  of,  cross  the  river  on  that  intent  scarce  two  hours  since,  and, 
as  you  wished,  hastened  to  supply  you  with  the  coveted  intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Then  lose  no  time  in  going  thither,  and — stay  ! thy  treache- 
rous hand  in  the  Tower  plot  has  somewhat  shaken  my  confidence 
in  thee.  I will  myself  to  Greenwich,  and  thou  shalt  accompany 
me.  See  that  the  galley  is  hauled  up  to  the  stillyard  by  St.  Lau- 
rence Pountney,  and  1 will  meet  your  rascalityship  there  in  an 
hour  hence.  The  brimming  beakers  of  Rhenish  that  attended 
last  night’s  revelry  have  somew  hat  unsteadied  my  head,  and  a 
bout  of  macing  in  the  mall  may  the  better  fit  me  for  the  coming 
expedition.” 

When  the  employer  makes  a Toguish  confidant  of  the  employed 
it  may  be  at  once  set  down  for  the  manifestation  of  folly  on  the 
one  side,  and  knavery  on  the  oi.her. 
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Thus  had  the  thrice  noble  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
treated  his  Jesuit  servant,  and  he  must  be  short-sighted  in  these 
matters  who  cannot  at  once  foresee  that  Giles  Hemlock,  his 
grace's  boatman,  may  at  some  future  period  exert  the  power  he 
had  thus  acquired.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  picture  of  the  Royal 
Court  presented  at  this  period.  Released  from  the  trammels  of 
the  puritanical  restraint  under  which  the  nation  had  so  long 
laboured,  the  court  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  profligacy 
and  depravity  of  the  vilest  and  most  sensual  description  deluged 
in  the  Maelstrom  of  vice  every  pure  and  virtuous  principle. 
Wagers  were  made  and  bets  won  on  the  purity  of  those  on  whom 
heaven  had  shed  its  choicest  gifts  of  honour  and  ^loveliness,  and 
to  be  beautiful  was  a qualification  that  then  only  pointed  out  the 
victims  that  money  could  procure,  or  whose  possession  power 
could  accomplish. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  sickening  details  to  a fairer  and 
brighter  prospect.  Maude  was  again  in  her  own  home,  seated 
near  her  favourite  oriel  window,  and  Fidele,  her  pet  spaniel, 
nestling  by  her  feet.  Though  the  sole  human  occupant  of 
that  dwelling,  she  feared  not  the  horrors  of  solitude,  for,  in 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  Maude  knew  not  the  possibility  of 
any  one  striving  to  do  her  injury.  Endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of 
Herrick's  exquisite  verses,  to  shut  out  from  recollection  the 
eventful  occurrences  of  the  bygone  four-and  twenty  hours, 
her  eye  rested  on  the  following  passage,  and,  how  attuned 
it  was  to  her  own  emotions  at  that  time,  those  who  have 
felt  like  her  the  blossoms  of  hope  wither  ere  they  have  sprung 
into  flowers  may  readily  imagine.  The  poet  is  describing  a 
lover's  funeral: — 

“ Yet  strew 

Upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  offerings  as  ye  have — 

Forsaken  cypress  and  sad  yew ; 

For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earth. 

Weep  only  o’er  my  dust,  and  say,  there  lies 
To  love  and  fate  an  equal  sacrifice.” 

As  Maude  pondered  over  these  lines,  and  felt  how  truly  they 
mirrored  the  thoughts  called  into  being  by  the  sad  fate  which  the 
sibyl  had  shown  her,  the  sharp  warning  growl  of  Fidele  an- 
nounced a strange  footstep  in  the  garden  at  the  back,  and,  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  her  to  call  for  aid,  two  men 
had  entered  the  apartment.  They  were  Giles  Hemlock  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

“ Come,  my  pretty  maiden,'’  said  the  latter  “ we  regret  the 
necessity  of  intruding  thus  upon  your  privacy,  but  the  state  will 
allow  no  distinction  to  be  made  in  persons.  You  must  away  with 
us.” 

“ To-night!”  said  Maude,  trembling  with  apprehension. 

“ Ay  ! Why  not?  there  is  a safe  escort  for  thee:  besides,  you 
are  attainted  of  high  treason.” 

“//—no!  this  is  Jsome  mummery,  done  to  excite  a jest,’ 
faltered  Maude,  with  hesitation;  “there  is  no  cause  for  such  a 
charge.” 

“ Only."  added  Buckingham,  “ that  you  have  been  seen  to 
enter  the  dwelling  of  one  Judith,  a reputed  traitre-s,  that  you 
have  there  communed  with  well-known  plotters,  and  that  you 
have  been  leagued  with  a rebel  who  suffered  this  day  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  offence.  But  come,  this  is  wasting  time— to  the 
carriage  - quick  !” 

“ You  shall  answer  for  this  outrage,  sirs,  whoe'ere  ye  are  that 
now  insult  a defenceless  woman,’'  exclaimed  Maude  with  energy; 
and  then  suddenly  beholding  the  form  of  Hemlock,  “ Ha  1 that 
man  again  ; there  is  then  no  concealment  of  your  base  designs. 

“ I told  you  we  should  meet  again,  fair  ladye,’  sneered  Hem- 
lock in  her  ear,  as  the  duke  grasped  his  rapier  with  one  hand 
whilst  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  the  winding  staircase  beyond; 
“ this  time  thou  canst  not  escape  us.’’ 

“ Help ! help ! For  the  love  of  heaven,  aid  me,’'  shrieked 
Maude,  as  the  sturdy  form  of  Giles  bore  her  to  the  open  door. 

“ Thy  cries  are  vain— to  the  carriage!  Come,  speed,  or  we 
shall  have  the  whole  village  at  our  ears,”  urged  Buckingham, 
forcing  rather  than  assisting  the  terrified  girl  into  the  vehicle. 

“ Where  to  ?"  inquired  the  driyer,  bending  over  the  leathern 
roof  of  the  coach. 
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“ To  Buckingham  House,  in  the  Strand,’’  was  the  response  of 
Hemlock,  given  in  an  under  tone,  and,  in  less  time  than  tho  ab- 
ducted maiden  could  offer  up  a prayer  Yr  her  safety,  the  clatter- 
ing hoofs  of  the  horses  were  scattering  sparks  of  light  in  their 
speed  along  the  open  road  that  formed  the  southern  entrance  into 
London. 


INSECT  HAPPINESS. 

There  is  every’  reason  to  believe  that  insects  enjoy  intense  hap- 
piness ; considerably  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  beings. 

The  Deity  has  provided  them  with  the  utmost  means  of  gratify- 
ing their  wants,  and,  judging  by  appearances,  they  derive  intense 
pleasure  from  seeking  after  and  securing  the  means  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  a strong  analogy 
between  insects  and  human  beings  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as 
the  happiness  of  each  consists  in  gratifying  their  wants  with 
facility.  But  the  insects  have  the  advantage  over  us,  because 
their  wants  are  few  and  easily  gratified,  while  ours  are  innumer- 
able; and  the  conventional  entanglements  of  our  social  system 
render  it  sometimes  almost  impossible  for  us  even  to  provide 
ourselves  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  We  say  that  insects 
are  happier  than  we  ; look  at  them.  ’I  here  is  the  bee,  flying 
about  from  flower  to  flower,  burying  himself  in  fragrance  of  all 
kinds,  and  rifling  the  richest  and  purest  products  of  the  garden  of 
their  very  wealth.  Out  comes  the  rogue  laden  with  gold  dust,  and 
anon  he  hies  to  commit  a similar  depredation  elsewhere.  It  is  his 
by  right;  the  Deity  has  provided  it  partly  for  his  support,  and  it 
is  his  delight  to  seek  and  secure  it.  Again,  we  have  the  ant, 
whose  happiness  seems  to  consist  in  intense  labour;  the  butterfly, 
following  the  same  luxurious  course  of  life  as  the  bee,  though  it 
is  of  much  less  duration,  owing,  like  the  butterflies  of  the  human 
race,  to  a want  of  foresight,  and  improvident  habits.  Flies  of  all 
kinds,  though  their  tastes  are  somewhat  unrefined,  doubtless  lead 
very  joyous  and  enjoying  lives.  Crickets,  also,  have  an  abundant 
share  of  happiness,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cosy  manner  in  which 
they  nestle  themselves  up  in  warm  corners,  and  chirrup  aloud 
their  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  though  it  was  actually  too  intense  to 
be  taken  quietly.  The  spider—  though  we  confess  we  neither  like  ! 
nor  envy  him — doubtless  finds  unbounded  pleasure  in  watching 
for  his  prey’,  and  in  securing  it  when  it  comes  within  reach.  His 
life  seems  to  be  one  of  very  intense  and  unbroken  excitement,  t 
We  may  draw  a parallel  between  him  and  the  worst  specimens  of 
human  beings,  such  as  pirates  and  banditti,  who  scruple  not  to 
take  life  when  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  means  for  their 
own  subsistence.  We  might  go  on  in  this  way  and  show  hat 
even  such  sluggish  and  seemingly  unenjoying  animals  as  worms 
and  snails  derive  great  happiness  from  their  existence  ; but  the 
task  would  lead  us  beyond  our  intended  limits,  and  would  be  un- 
necessary to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  point  out  the  crimi- 
nality of  wantonly  destroying  any,  even  of  that  humble  class  of  ■ 
creatures  who,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  were  created, 
not  only,  like  ourselves,  with  capabilities  for  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, but  who  have  actually  nothing  to  thwart  them  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  so  beneficial  an  end. 


How  Men  shoutd  Treat  Women.— A Persian  poet  gives 
the  following  instruction  upon  this  important  point:— “ When 
thou  art  married,  seek  to  please  thy  wife;  but  listen  not  to  all 
she  says.  From  man's  right  side  a rib  was  taken  to  form  the 
woman,  and  never  was  there  seen  a rib  quite  straight.  Since 
then  it  is  i plain  that  crooked  is  woman's  temper,  forgive  her 
faults,  and  blame  her  not!  nor  let  her  anger  thee,  nor  coercion 
use,  as  all  is  vain  to  straighten  what  is  curved.” 

Hints  in  the  Choice  of  a Wife.  — I would  advise  every 
man,  before  he  marries,  to  travel  with  his  love,  by  sea  and  land; 
not  luxuriously,  but  “ roughing  it.  ’ If  she  stand  these  tests, 
without  proving  either  haughty  or  loquacious,  romantic  or,  help- 
less, selfish  or  fussy,  inquisitive  or  cowardly,  he  may  trust  her 
heart,  mind,  and  temper  in  more  trying  situations. 

Ii  is  to  affectation  the  world  owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs  ; 
nature  in  her  whole  drama  never  drew  such  a party;  she  lias 
sometimes  made  a fool,  but  the  coxcomb  is  always  of  the  man  s 
own  making. 
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f FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

on,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 

William. — Now,  Uncle  Parley,  having  given  in  your  last 
paper  a familiar  account  about  the  stars,  I should  like  you  to  tell 
us  more  concerning  those  wondrous  things  above  us  of  which  we 
know  comparatively  so  little.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  clearly 
understand  the  doctrine  of  the  tides,  or  why  the  waters  of  the 
earth  should  follow  the  sun  and  moon. 

Uncle. — I will  endeavour  to  make  the  demonstration  as  clear 
as  the  abstruseness  of  the  subject  will  allow  ; but  first  let  me  ask 
you,  if  you  are  aware  that  the  sun  and  moon  produce  these  tides 
at  all  ? 

Jane. — Certainly.  The  tides  always  follow  the  direction  of  the 
moon,  and  when  the  sun  and  moon  exercise  their  force  together, 
then  I know  we  have  the  highest  tides. 

Uncle. — -A  very  good  and  satisfactory,  if  not  conclusive,  an- 
swer ; but  can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  the  time  of  high  water  is 
different  on  each  day  ? 

William. — I think,  because  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  the  attracting  powers,  are  continually  changing. 

Uncle. — Partly  right,  but  not  altogether  so.  For  if  the 
moon  were  stationary,  an  ebb  and  flow  would  occur  every  twelve 
hours  ; but  as  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  the  earth  must 
make  more  than  one  revolution  before  two  ebbs  and  two  flows 
can  be  completed,  therefore  high  water  is  always  higher  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  later  on  each  succeeding  day.  It  is  not, 
however,  high  water  at  the  parts  immediately  under  the  moon  ; 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  takes  time  to  produce  its  effect,  so 
that  three  hours  elapse  even  in  the  open  ocean  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  highest  tide  : that  is,  if  the  moon  came  over  any  given 
spot  at  twelve  o’clock  it  would  not  be  high  water  till  three.  An 
analogous  circumstance  is  observed  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day.  The  sun  sheds  most  heat 
on  our  position  of  the  earth  in  June,  yet  we  find  generally  July 
and  August  to  be  warmer  months;  again,  it  sheds  more  heat  at 
twelve  o'clock  than  at  any  other  hour,  yet  we  find  one  and  two 
to  be  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  which  arises  from  the  fact, 
(hat  the  sun’s  influence  is  felt  as  if  it  were  accumulated  after  his 
greate.st'direct  effect  is  passed,  by  reason  that  the  earth  is  already 
saturated  with  heat. 

William. — But  does  that  account  for  the  delay  of  the  spring 
tides  ? 

Uncle.—  Most  assuredly  ; for  in  like  manner,  also,  the  spring 
tide  is  not  until  about  three  days  after  new  or  full  moon.  The 
moon’s  effect  is  felt,  in  fact,  after  it  has  ceased  to  operate,  on  the 
principal  of  mechanics,  that  the  effects  of  a force  continues  even 
after  the  motive  power  has  subsided.  Now,  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  high  water  being  at  the  zenith  and  nadir  at  the  same 
time  has  been  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  water  of  the  earth,  which  force  is  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  is  greatest  at  the  contrary  side  of  the 
earth  to  the  moon,  so  that  high  water  at  the  side  nearest  to  the 
moon  is  due  to  her  positive  attraction ; but,  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  moon,  to  uninterrupted  centrifugal  force.  Therefore, 
we  see  there  would  be  in  each  place  but  two  elevations  in  a month 
were  it  not  for  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation. 

Jane. — I begin  to  understand  it  better  now  than  I did,  but 
what  is  this  attraction  caused  by  ? I have  heard  you  frequently 
mention  gravitation,  but  have  never  clearly  comprehended  the 
meaning.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  attraction  ? 

Uncle. — Why,  my  dear  Jane,  it  is  a fundamental  law  of 
nature,  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  every  atom  or  par- 
tical  of  matter  has  a tendency  to  approach  or  to  be  attracted 
towards  another  atom  or  particle.  Iixperienee  and  observation 
demonstrate  that  this  power  of  mutual  attraction  pervades  all 
material  things,  and  though  unseen,  except  in  its  results,  is  ever 
present  with  us  ; is  the  cause  of  particles  of  matter  adhering  to 
each  other,  and  forming  solid  masses  ; of  these  masses  assuming 
in  many  instances  a round  or  globular  form  of  the  falling  of 
bodies  to,  and  their  stability  on.  the  earth  ; and  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  whole  of  the  planetary  bodies  moving  in  theiir 
paths  in  the  heavens.  Now,  we  have  various  kinds  of  attraction, 
ail, hough  these  may  be  merely  modifications  of  others.  The  force 
w hieh  keeps  particles  of  matter  together  to  form  bodies  or  masses, 
is  culled  attraction  of  cohesion  ; that  which  induces  different 


masses  towards  each  other,  is  called  gravitation,  or  attraction  of 
gravitation  ; that  which  causes  liquids  to  rise  in  tubes,  or  in  very 
confined  situations,  is  termed  capillary  attraction  ; that  which 
forces  the  different  kinds  of  matter  to  unite  is  called  chemical 
attraction  ;'  that  which  causes  the  magnetic  needle  to  point  con- 
stantly towards  the  poles  of  the  earth  is  magnetic  attraction;  and 
that  which  is  excited  by  friction  in  various  substances  is  known 
by  the  name  of  electrical  attraction.  What  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider is,  that  of  attraction  of  gravitation.  Attraction,  in  tech- 
nical language,  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  between 
the  two  bodies  : that  is,  the  proportion  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances increase,  in  the  same  proportion  attraction  decreases,  and 
so  on  the  contrary.  Thus,  if,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  the 
attraction  be  equal  to  four  pounds  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  it 
will  be  only  one  pound.  The  intensity  of  light  and  heat  are 
found  to  increase  and  diminish  in  the  same  proportion.  I n con- 
sequence of  the  different  size  and  density  of  the  sun  and  planetary 
bodies,  attraction  is  much  stronger  in  some  of  them  than  others  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  bodies  differ  in  each.  On  the 
surface  of  the  sun  one  pound  would  weigh  upwards  of  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  and  a body  would  fall  upon  it  434  feet  the  first 
second. 

William.— But  do  you  really  think,  uncle,  the  sun  is  in- 
habited ? 

Uncle. — Dr.  Young  draw's  a. conclusion  against  the  probability 
of  the  sun’s  being  inhabited  from  its  bulk.  The  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  111  times  greater  than  the  earth  ; and  therefore,  as  I have 
said,  according  to  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  it  is  calculated  that 
at  its  surface  a heavy  body  would  fall  no  less  than  450  feet  in  a 
second  of  time  : so  that,  if  every  other  circumstance  permitted 
human  beings  to  reside  on  it,  their  own  weight  would  be  an  insu- 
perable difficulty,  since  it  would  become  nearly  30  times  as  great 
as  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  a body  weighing  lib.  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  would  weigh  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  28lbs.  ; 
and  a man  of  moderate  size  would  weigh  about  2 tons.  Dr. 
Brewster  has  broached  a new  theory,  however,  for  he  has  ques- 
tioned the  existence  there  of  material  bodies  at  all,  believing  the 
sun  to  be  only  inhabited  by  spiritualized  beings  ; but  this  is 
perhaps,  too  wild  a speculation  for  you  to  indulge  in. 

Jane. — What  is  the  astronomical  diameter  of  the  sun  ? 

Uncle. — The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  on  the  26th  of 
June  is  31  minutes  and  31  seconds  of  a degree;  on  the  21st  of 
December  it  being  greater  by  32  minutes  and  34  seconds.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  then  nearer  to  us  than  in  summer. 

Jane. — Is  the  milky  way  or  galaxy  a combination  of  stars  ; 

Uncle. — Yes  ; for,  by  the  power  of  the  telescope,  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  a vast  congregation  of  stars,  so  small  or  so  far  off  tha; 
to  an  observer  on  our  earth  they  present  only  by  their  association 
a dim  zone  of  light.  The  elder  Herschel  reckoned  up  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  milky  way  250,000  stars.  The  stars  that  are  discerni- 
ble by  the  naked  eye  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  2000,  notwith- 
standing the  countless  assemblage  which  appears  to  be  present  ; 
but  Sir.  VV.  Ilerschel  has  observed  with  his  telescope  that  a small 
portion  of  the  heavens,  not  exceeding  15  degrees  in  length,  and  2 
degrees  in  breadth,  exhibited  not  less  than  50,000  stars,  from  which 
he  calculated  that  the  same  instrument  would  make  visible  in  the 
whole  starry  sphere  75  millions  of  worlds.  But,  as  1 am  afraid 
this  is  enough  for  you  to  contemplate  for  one  evening,  I shall  now 
bid  you  adieu  till  our  next. 


A Fine  Thought. — Sandi,  a Persian  poet,  wrote  his  own 
epitaph,  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb,  near  Shiraz,  thus  : — 
“ O passenger,  who  walkest  over  my  grave,  think  of  the  virtuous 
persons  who  have  gone  before  me.  What  has  Saadi  to  apprehend 
from  being  turned  into  dust  ? He  was  but  earth  when  alive,  he 
humbled  himself  to  the  ground  ; and,  like  the  wind,  he  encom- 
passeth  the  whole  world  ; he  will  not  continue  dust  long,  for  the 
winds  will  scatter  .him  over  the  universe.  Yet,  as  long  as  the 
garden  of  science  has  bloomed,  not  a nightingale  has  warbled  so 
sweetly  in  it.  It  would  be  strange  if  such  a nightingale  should 
die  and  not  a rose  grow  upon  his  grave.” 

It  is  no  less  an  evil  for  a man  to  be  without  a friend  than  for 
the  heavens  to  be  without  a sun. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Showing  what  those  Articles  are  in  daily  use,  and  where  they 
come  from. 

Cloves. — Cloves  are  the  production  of  the  Caryophyllvs,  or 
clove  tree.  ■ It  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  acrid  substances  of 
the  aromatic  class,  and  as  such  is  often  used,  not  only  internally, 
but  externally,  as  a stimulant  ; as  in  paralytic  cases,  for  example, 
in  which  the  oil  of  cloves  has  been  administered  to  advantage  ; it 
is  also  made  use  of  in  the  toothache,  in  which  it  often  succeeds  in 
subduing  the  pain.  A tincture  of  cloves  in  rectified  spirits  is  kept 
in  the  shops,  as  well  as  the  essential  oil.  The  pungency  of  cloves 
resides  in  their  resin,  or  rather  in  a combination  of  resin  with 
essential  oil,  for  the  spirituous  extract  is  very  pungent  ; but  if  the 
oil  and  the  resin  contained  in  this  extract  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  distillation,  the  oil  will  be  very  mild  ; and  any 
pungency  which  it  does  retain  proceeds  from  some  small  portion 
of  adhering  resin,  and  the  remaining  resin  will  be  insipid.  No 
plant,  no  part  of  any  plant,  contains  so  large  a portion  of  essen- 
tial oil  as  cloves,  and  the  oil  is  essentially  heavier  than  water. 
Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  a tree  which  grows  without  culti- 
vation in  the  Moluccas,  and  which  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  first 
to  discover  and  make  use  of  the  valuable  property  of  the  buds, 
transplanted  to  Amboyna,  where  they  cultivated  it  with  great 
care  and  with  proportionate  success.  The  plant,  in  size  and  form, 
resembles  our  laurel  tree.  The  cloves  grow  in  thick  bunches  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  branches:  their  colours,  when  they  first 
make  their  appearance,  is  a light  green,  which  the  intense  heat  of 
the  climate  changes  successively  to  yellow,  red,  and  the  deep  dark 
brown  which  we  receive  them  with.  They  are  chiefly  used  to 
give  a flavour  to  fruit  pies  and  puddings,  and  also  give  a flavour 
as  well  as  name  to  a kind  of  liqueur. 

Arrow-root. — A farinaceous  substance  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  certain  plants,  and  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  both  West  and  East  Indies.  That  which  is  brought  fr®m 
America  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea ; 
the  arrow-root  imported  from  Asia  is  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
the  Curcuma  angustifolia.  The  English  name  of  this  prepara 
tion  is  derived  from  the  use  to  which  the  Indians  of  South  Ame- 
rica were  accustomed  to  apply  the  juice  extracted  from  another 
species  of  Maranta — the  Maranta  galanga,  which  was  employed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  in  which  the  arrows  of  hostile  tribes 
were  dipped.  The  method  of  preparing  the  arrow-root  of  com 
merce  is  the  same,  from  whichever  of  the  two  plants  it  is  ex- 
tracted. The  root,  or  tuber,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  first  be 
carefully  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering  particles  of 
earth,  and  then  it  is  either  grated  or  beaten  to  a pulpy  con- 
sistence in  a mortar,  which  should  be  formed  of  wood.  The  pulp 
is  next  intimately  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity  of  pure 
water,  by  which  operation  the  fibrous  portion  is  separated  from 
the  farina,  which  remains  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water. 
This  fibrous  portion  is  then  removed,  the  larger  parts  by  the 
hand,  and  the  minuter  parts  by  straining  through  a hair  sieve. 

'I  he  remaining  milk-like  fluid  is  then  left  for  subsidence,  after 
which  the  water  is  drawn  off.  A second,  and  sometimes  a third 
washing  in  fresh  water,  and  straining  through  finer  sieves  of  the 
pulpy  residuum,  are  then  employed  ; after  which  the  starchy 
matter  is  then  collected  m a state  of  purity,  and  its  moisture 
thoroughly  evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  When 
perfectly  dry  it  is  packed  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  will  retain  its 
nourishing  quality  unimpaired  for  many  years.  Arrow- root  may 
be  used  with  advantage  as  the  food  of  young  children,  or  of  per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  since  its  nutritive  property  is  great,  and  it 
is  of  very  easy  digestion.  It  is  used  either  mixed  with  hot  water 
or  boiling  milk,  or  in  the  form  of  puddings.  The  powder  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  common  starch,  or  the 
farina  of  potatoes  ; and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  purchase  it  in 
the  package  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  'from  [some  dealer  of 
respectability.  That  which  is  most  esteemed  for  purity  is  im 
ported  from  Bermudas  and  New  Providence  ; but  within  the  last 
few  years  the  arrow-root  of  Ceylon  has  acquired  some  celebrity  ; 
this  is  made  from  the  American  plant,  the  Maranta  arundinacea, 
which  was  conveyed  from  the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

Cinnamon. — I he  word  cinnamon  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cinnamon  was 
burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  of  Sylla  and  of  Poppea.  The  [ancients 


obtained  their  cinnamon  through  Arabia,  to  which  country  it  was 
probably  brought  from  Ceylon.  In  T498  Vasco  di  Gama  landed 
at  Calicut,  and  from  that  time  the  merchandize  of  India,  which 
had  formerly  been  imported  into  Europe  through  the  medium  of 
the  Venetians,  took  a different  route,  and  was  carried  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  established  a factory  in  Ceylon.  This  they 
accomplished  at  Columbo  in  the  earl}'  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Arabian  merchants, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  from  Ceylon,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
were  driven  from  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch  in  1656,  and  the  Dutch 
by  the  English  in  1796.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  cul- 
tivated the  cinnamon  plant  in  Ceylon.  They  began  to  form  plan- 
tations of  cinnamon  in  1765;  and  in  1778  Thumberg  found  these 
plantations  extensive,  and  some  of  the  plants,  or  stools,  had 
already  afforded  bark  three  times.  Before  these  plantations  were 
formed,  the  Dutch  had  been  supplied  with  cinnamon  bark  from 
the  cinnamon  plants  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  territory  of 
the  King  of  Candy.  The  part  of  the  old  Dutch  territory  between 
Negumbo  and  Matura  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cinnamon.  Each  cinnamon  plant  in  the  cinnamon 
gardens  in  Ceylon  affords,  on  an  av  erage,  four-tenths  of  an  ounce 
of  bark  every  second  year  ; but  a cinnamon  plant,  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  carefully  cultivated,  produces  twenty-three 
ounces  of  bark  every  second  year.  Besides  the  bark  got  from 
the  cinnamon  gardens,  a considerable  quantity  is  also  collected 
from  spontaneous  plants.  A great  part  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon 
is  covered  with  trees  and  brushwood.  Where  the  declivities  are 
gentle,  the  cultivation  of  dry  grain  is  practised.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  trees  and  brushwood  are  cut  down,  the  trunks  and 
branches  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  soil  thus  prepared  dry  grain  is  sown.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  still  remain  on  the  ground.  One  crop  only  is 
taken,  and  in  a few  years  the  ground  is  again  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  same 
spot  is  treated  as  before,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  a crop  of 
grain.  A piece  of  ground  cultivated  in  this  way  is  called  a china. 
Upon  those  chinas  which  have  been  recently  cultivated,  cinna- 
mon plants  of  a proper  age  for  yielding  cinnamon  bark  are 
found  growing  spontaneously,  and  the  bark  of  these  cinnamon 
plants  is  collected;  but  the  best  cinnamon  is  obtained  from  the 
plants  cultivated  in  the  cinnamon  gardens.  These  are  restricted 
to  a few  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  government  wholly' 
monopolizing  both  the  production  and  sale  of  the  article.  Cinna- 
mon grows  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  was  collected  there  in  the 
dominion  of  the  King  Trayancore  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
Cinnamon  is  collected  in  Sumatra,  and  is  also  found  in  China, 
Borneo,  and  many  of  the  eastern  islands.  Peru  is  also  said  to 
yield  it;  and  Bruce  informs  us  that  it  grows  in  the  country' 
between  Cape  Gardefan  and  Melinda,  but  in  no  part  of  the  world 
does  it  arrive  at  such  perfection  as  in  Ceylon.  As  an  article  of 
export  to  England,  it  is  one  of  immense  profit  to  government. 
The  natural  cost  of  cinnamon  does  not,  it  is  believed,  exceed  6d. 
or  8d.  per  pound,  a price  which  when  compared  with  that  at 
which  it  is  sold  in  London,  will  fully  show  the  enormous  amount 
of  duty'  the  article  bears:  in  fact,  it  is  a luxury  only  within  the 
reach  of  the  opulent. 

Sago. — A farinaceous  and  gummy'  production,  from  a species 
of  palm-tree.  It  is  used,  like  tapioca  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
invalids  and  children.  It  is  made  into  a pudding,  or  boiled  in 
milk  or  wine,  in  which  case,  being  first  washed,  it  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  water,  milk  or  white  wine  being  then  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  for  a short  time.  Wine-sago  is  very  strengthen- 
ing and  wholesome  for  old  and  feeble  persons.  If  French  white 
wine  be  used,  it  w ill  not  be  necessary'  to  add  water;  but  if  sherry' 
or  Madeira,  the  quantity'  of  water  should  at  least  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  wine.  Sweeten  it,  and  add  either  cinnamon,  lemon-peel, 
orange-water,  or  nutmeg. 

Nutmegs  and  Mace. — Nutmegs  are  the  kernels  of  a tree, 
called  the  Myristica  moschata,  that  grows  in  numerous  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  West  Indies,  See.  Mace  is  the  mem- 
brane or  skin  that  envelopes  the  kernel  (or  nutmeg.)  The  nuts 
having  been  stript  of  their  first  rind,  the  mace  is  carefully'  taken 
off  w ith  a small  knife.  The  mace  when  first  taken  off  is  of  a 
beautiful  red,  but  afterwards  [assumes  a darkish  colour,  and  is 
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laid  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a day.  It  is  subsequently  moistened 
with  sea-water  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dry,  and  losing  its 
oil.  It  is  then  put  into  small  bags  and  squeezed  very  closely. 
Mace  is,  generally  speaking  of  an  astringent  and  drying  nature. 
As  for  the  nutmegs,  after  the  skin  has  been  removed  from  them, 
they,  being  still  covered  by  their  ligneous  shell, ;are  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  dried  before  the  fire  ; they  are 
then  beaten  with  small  sticks  in  order  to  remove  the  shell,  which 
flies  off  in  pieces. 


HOW  LONDON  IS  SUPLIED  WITH  WATER. 

Water  has  been,  with  truth,  denominated  the  blood  of  cities. 
The  inhabitants  of  London  were  originally  supplied  with  this 
necessary  article  by  means  of  water-bearers,  who  procured  it 
from  the  Thames,  and  from  various  other  open  streams,  such  as 
the  rivers  of  the  Wells,  Walbrook,  Langbourn,  &c.  So  early  as 
the  year  1307,  we  find  that  a complaint  was  made  by  Henry  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  river  of  Wells,  run- 
ning into  the  Thames,  was  obstructed  by  filth  of  the  tanners 
and  such  others  upon  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  cleansed,  an 
operation  which,  in  this  and  other  inlets,  was  repeatedly  found 
necessary ; but  the  Thames  itself  is  described  as  a clear  broad 
stream,  yielding  “ an  infinite  plenty  of  excellent,  sweet,  and 
pleasant  fish,  wherewith  such  as  inhabit  near  to  her  banks  are  fed 
and  fully  nourished.”  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  contrast  the 
glowing  accounts  which  the  older  historians  give  of  this  river  with 
its  present  condition. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  plan  was  adopted 
of  supplying  part  of  London  with  water  brought  from  Tyburn  in 
large  leaden  pipes  : this  was  effected  by  virtue  of  a grant  from 
Gilbert  de  Sandford,  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  City. 
The  pipes  emptied  themselves  into  conduits  or  cisterns  of  lead, 
castellated  with  stone.  The  first  and"  greatest  of  these  conduits 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Westcheap  in  1285 ; the  numbers 
afterwards  increased,  until  they  amounted  to  at  least  nineteen. 

One  Peter  Morrys,  a German  engineer,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, a.u.  1582,  contracted  with  the  corporation  to  raise  water 
by  an  engine  to  be  erected  in  an  arch  of  London  Bridge,  and  to 
send  it  through  pipes  into  the  City.  The  water  was  carried  over 
the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus,  and  thence  into  the  houses  inThames- 
street,  New  Fish-street,  and  Gracechurch-street,  up  to  Cornhill, 
by  the  north  corner  of  Leadenhall,  then  the  highest  ground  in 
the  city.  Here  the  water  from  the  principal  pipe  rose  into  a 
standard,  rushed  out  through  four  spouts,  one  running  each  way 
on  every  side.  The  chief  conduits  were  at  Leadenhall,  Cripple- 
gate,  Paul's-gate,  Old  Fish-street,  Cripplegate,  Oldbourne.  Fleet- 
bridge,  and  Aldgate.  Four  arches  of  London  Bridge  were  suc- 
cessively assigned  to  Morrys  and  his  descendants  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  London  Bridge  Water- works  were  in  existence  and  opera- 
tion till  within  these  few  years,  having  been  only  removed  when 
the  bridge  was  taken  down. 

Next  after  Morrys  came  Mr.  Hugh  Myddelton,  of  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company,  who  had  amassed  a very  large  fortune,  princi- 
pally by  some  Welsh  copper  (and  perhaps  silver)  mines  which  he 
had  taken  a lease  of  and  worked.*  Myddleton's  scheme  was 
more  magnificent  ; and  having  been  effected  with  persevering 
earnestness  as  well  as  skill,  it  has  effected  the  supply  of  a large 
portion  of  Loudon  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  Myddleton  procured  an  act  of  Par- 
liament which  enabled  him  to  cut  a canal  from  some  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex or  Hertfordshire  to  the  city  of  London.  He  chose  a 
natural  artesian  spring  at  Chadwell,  and  an  arm  of  the  river  Lea, 
between  Hertford  and  Ware.  The  great  work  was  commenced 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1608,  and  in  five  years  it  was  fully 
accomplished,  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  being  continually  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  name  given  to  it  was  “ The  New  River.” 
The  distance  which  the  river  was  carried  from  its  origin  in  Herts 
to  Islington  is  thirty-nine  miles.  At  the  latter  place  a large 
cistern  was  built  to  receive  the  water  ; and  this  was  the  first 
reservoir  for  water  established  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  opened 
accordingly  with  all  due  ceremony.  The  success  of  this  under- 

*  He  is  saitl  to  have  cleared  £2000  a month  for  several  years  together  from 
t hese  mines. 
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taking  gave  rise  to  the  first  water  company  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  “ New  River  Company”  was  incorporated,  under  James  the 
First,  1619. 

The  next  attempt  to  supply  water  to  the  Metropolis  was  by  the 
Chelsea  Water-work  Company,  in  the  year  1724";  and  these  two, 
with  some  aid  from  the  machinery  at  London  Bridge,  continued 
to  supply  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  until  1810,  when  three 
new  companies  were  established.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
eisrht  water  companies  suplving  London  with  water,  viz.  : — 

1 . The  New  River. 

2.  The  East  London  Water-works,  situated  on  the  River  Lea. 

3.  The  West  Middlesex  Water- works,  situated  at  Brentford 
deriving  its  supply  exclusively  from  the  Thames. 

4.  The  Chelsea  Water- works,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  east 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  derives  its  supply  exclusively  from  the 
Thames. 

5.  The  Grand  Junction  Company,  deriving'its  supply  also  from 
the  Thames. 

6.  The  Lambeth  Water- works,  situated  on  the  [river  between 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  supplied  exclusively  with  its 
water. 

7.  The  Vauxhall  or  South  London  Water-works  in  Kenning- 
ton-lane,  supplied  exclusively  with  Thames  water. 

8.  The  Southwark  Water-works,  situated  between  Westminster 
and  London  Bridges,  which,  in  like  manner,  derives  its  entire 
supply  from  the  Thames. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburb  are  partly  supplied  by 
a ninth  company,  from  ponds  at  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

From  returns  made  to  Parliament  the  following  table  has  been 
formed : — 


Houses  and 


Name  of  Company.  Buildings 
supplied. 

New  River 70,145  . 

East  London 46,421  . 

West  Middlesex 16,000  . 

Chelsea 13,192  . 

Grand  Junction  ....  3,780  . 

Lambeth  16,682  . 

Vauxhall  (or  South  ti 

London)  i * 12’046  ’ 
Southwark 7,100  . 


[Total  Quantity'of 
Water  supplied 
Annually. 

' Hogsheads. 
114,650,000  .. 

Average  Rate 
per  House 
per  Annum. 
Sc  s.  d. 

1 6 6 

37,810,594  .. 

I 2 9 

20,000,000  .. 

2 16  10 

15,753,000  .. 

1 13  3 

21,702,567  .. 

2 8 6 

11,998,600  .. 

0 17  0 

7,000,000  ., 

0 15  0 

7,000,000  .. 

1 1 8 

Cheap. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Dame  Cecil,  lady  of 
Torboke,  in  her  will,  dated  March  7,  a.i>.  1466,  amongst  many 
other  bequests  has  this,  “ Also  1 will  that  my  sonne  Thomas,  of 
Torboke,  have  13s.  J4d.  to  buy  him  a horse.’  —Vid.  Ilarleian 
Catalog,  2176,27. 

The  Bartlemy  Fair  op  Real  Life. — Hast  ever  been, 
reader,  to  Bartlemy  Fair?  If  you  have,  you  may  have  seen — nay 
you  must  have  seen — Richardson’s  immortal  show.  You  must 
have  seen  a tall  platform  in  front  of  themigatory  edifice,  and  on 
that  platform  you  must  have  delighted  your  visual  orb  with  the 
clown,  the  pantaloon,  the  dancing  ladies,  the  walking  dandy,  the 
king  with  his  crown,  the  queen  in  her  rabbit- skin  robes,  the 
smock-frocked  countryman,  the  top-booted  jockey,  and  all  the 
dramatis  persona  of  the  performance  that  every  moment  of 
every  day,  during  every  fair,  is  for  ever  “ going  to  begin.”  You 
may  hardly  have  observed,  sliding  quietly  through  all  this  tin- 
selled and  spangled  poverty,  a plain  carpenter- like  man,  in  a 
decent  suit,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a performance  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  as  if  he  never  cared  to  see  one. 
This  man  is,  or  rather  was,  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  who  died 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  ; and  all  the  clowns,  harlequins, 
pantaloons,  dancing  ladies,  walking  dandies,  kings  with  their 
crowns,  and  queens  in  their  rabbit-skins,  and  the  rest  are  poor 
pinch-bellied  devils,  caricaturing  humanity  for  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  a week,  finding  their  own  paint  and  frippery. 
Now,  whenever  you  wish  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  fashionable  life,  call  to  your  remembrance  the  gentle- 
men who,  like  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Richardson,  are  proprietors 
of  shows,  and  the  berouged,  bedraggled  creatures  who  exhibit  on 
the  platform  outside  for  their  living. 
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PARLEY'S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  II. — The  Ranunculus. 

The  flower  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  artist’s  skill  for 
this  number  is  one  which  will  hear  comparison  for  variety,  rich- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  colour  with  any  of  the  countless  host  which 
deck  the  parterre,  or  grace  the  conservatory.  The  Asiatic 
Ranunculus,  which  is  the  species  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  was 
originally  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
much  prized  in  the  imperial  gardens  of  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  a long  period  anterior  to  its  importation  into  this 
country,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; for  Gerard  says,  that  many  were  brought  from  Asia 
in  his  time,  and  flourished  as  well  in  the  gardens  of  “Merrie 
England,”  as  in  their  indigenous  soil.  The  ranunculus  stands  in 
the  thirteenth  class  (Polyandiia),  and  the  sixth  order  (Polygynia) 
in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnmus,  and  in  the  natural  system  it 
arranges  itself  in  the  grand  division,  Dicotyledones  ; and  is 
placed  in  the  order  Ranunculaceae,  which  contains  several  of  our 
favourite  garden  flowers.  It  is  propagated  in  two  ways,  namely, 
by  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  varieties,  and  by 
off-sets  from  the  old  and  well-established  varieties,  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  healthy  plants.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  ranun- 
culus seed  is  January.  It  is  desirable  that  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a shallow  frame  ; the  soil  being  taken  out  some  time 
previously  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  spread  thinly  upon  the 
ground  until  it  has  been  perfectly  frozen  through  ; by  this  means 
the  earth  and  wire  worms  will  be  entirely  destroyed.  When  the 
pit  is  again  filled  with  this  soil,  which  should  be  thrown  in  in  a 
frozen  state,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  whole  mass  has 
become  thawed,  so  that  it  does  not  occupy  more  than  the  space 
it  did  before,  or  very  little  more ; then  the  surface  must  be 
rendered  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  seeds  sown  upon  it  with  the 
utmost  attainable  regularity,  and  thick  enough  to  cover  it  over 
The  seeds  must  then  be  left  to  swell  and  soften,  when  a little 
earth  should  be  carefully  sifted  over  the  bed  through  a fine  sieve, 
amj  this  operation  must  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a week  until 
the  seed  is  invisible  ; care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
covering  of  earth  exceed  half-a-erown  piece  in  thickness,  or  the 
seeds  will  not  germinate.  Amateurs,  who  have  no  frame,  may 
with  great  care  succeed  in  raising  plants  from  seed  by  sowing 
them  in  shallow  tubs,  well  drained,  filled  with  the  soil  recom- 


mended for  beds,  slightly  covering  them  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  tubs  must  then  be  placed  under  a north  wall,  and  sheltered 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost. 

A ranunculus,  to  be  considered  worthy  of  the  florist’s  notice, 
should  be  at  least  eight  inches  long  in  the  stem,  and  the  flower 
fully  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  cup  being  well  filled  with  petals 
equally  concave,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the 
centre  ; it  should  also  be  broad,  and  quite  free  from  fringe  at  the 
edges.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a system  of  hybrid- 
izing for  new  varieties,  practised,  with  great  success  by  an 
eminent  florist : but  we  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  the  plan 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  cultivate  this  beautiful 
flower.  The  ranunculus  is  one  of  the  most  popular  amongst 
those  which  have  attained  the  rank  of  florists’  flowers,  and  most 
deservedly  so.  We  almost  fancy  that  it  was  the  flower  which 
inspired  Thomson  with  that  beautiful  specimen  of  poetic  elo- 
quence, when  he  asks,^- 

“ Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ? Can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers? 

And  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows?  If  fancy,  then, 

Unequal  falls  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 

Ah,  what  shall  language  c}o  ? Ah,  where  find  words, 

Tinged  with  so  many  colours?” 


It  is  a custom  in  many  parts  of  England  to  carry  a fine  gar- 
land before  the  corpse  of  a woman  who  dies  unmarried. 

Education. — Education  unfolds  the  rational  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  fits  men  to  contend  with  their  active  propensities  ; it 
enables  them  to  survey  the  world  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
to  regulate  their  own  conduct  by  the  examples  of  happiness  or 
misery  which  they  see  around  them. 

Reading  at  Breakfast. — In  spite  of  the  great  dislike  which 
our  female  companions  have  to  the  introduction  of  a book  or 
newspaper  at  breakfast,  a habit  of  reading  during  meals  is  one 
which  we  confess  our  inability  to  disregard,  nay  more,  gentle 
readers,  our  disinclination;  and  we  will  tell  you  why.  In  the 
first  place,  the  indulgence  is  delightful,  because  it  is  one  that 
partakes  of  the  animal  and  intellectual.  We  have  risen  refreshed, 
and  our  intellect  and  our  appetite  are  both  sharpset.  Our  palate 
is  then  also  unvitiated,  our  mind  unclouded  and  undisturbed,  and 
thus  digestion,  mental  and  animal,  goes  on  most  pleasantly  and 
advantageously.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  a great  antipathy 
to  sitting  down  merely  to  eat,  or  to  see  others  do  so.  It  has  a 
very  brutal  sort  of  look  with  it,  and  gives  us  a very  degraded  idea 
of  those  whom  we  see  so  employed.  You  may  say  this  is  all 
fancy  ; but  tell  us  candidly  whether  you  do  not  think  there  is 
something,  at  least,  undignified  and  unrefined  in  being  absorbed 
in  the  mere  gratification  of  eating  and  drinking  without  really 
being  capable  of  combining  a little  intellectual  enjoyment.  This  is 
what  you  would  bring  us  to  if  we  were  to  yield  to  your  remonstran- 
ces. The  best  of  you  would  soon  be  sorry  for  the  mischief  thus 
committed.  But  this  is  not  all ; you  would  fain,  also,  deprive  us 
of  a great  advantage  by  prohibiting  us  from  light,  mental  exertion 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  best  fitted  for  it,  and  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  prove  advantageous.  A few  pages  of  a light,  pleasant 
work,  read  at  breakfast,  tend  to  refresh  the  mind  and  give  it  a 
tone  that  will  enable  us  to  get  through  the  annoyances  and 
anxieties  of  the  day  with  greater  ease  and  comfort.  Besides,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amusement  of  the  mind  at  meals  assists 
digestion,  and  hence  such  of  the  ancients  as  had  no  printed  books, 
were  wont  to  be  attended  at  their  repasts  by  buffoons  and  jesters. 
Even  now  music  during  meals,  at  dinner  especially  (that  being 
the  heaviest  meal  of  all)  is  reckoned  indispensable  by  the  wealthier 
members  of  our  aristocracy,  not  because  they  are  too  stupid  to  be 
able  to  find  anything  to  talk  about,  but  because  it  is  well  known 
that  music  exhilarates  the  spirits  and  gives  a stimulant  to  the 
energy  of  the  digestive  organs,  so  that  they  shall  do  their  work 
not  i lily  easily,  but  will,  and  so  advantageously,  that  the  mind 
shall  be  exhilarated  even  by  the  action  of  the  animal  organs. 
And  so  now,  good  reader,  if  you  like  to  partake  of  Parley  and 
Pekoe  together  at  any  time,  we  have  supplied  you  with  a very 
feasible  excuse  for  so  doing. 
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LEGENDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  II.— THE  GIANT’S  CAVE. 


A TALE  OF  ST.  VINCENT’S  ROCKS,  BRISTOL. 


“ There  were  giants  in  those  days, 

And  mighty  monsters  terrible  to  view, 
Whose  forms  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
To  leave  a trace  behind. --Montgomery. 


High  towering  from  the  meandering  Avon  have  stood  the 
beautiful  range  of  rocks,  called  St  Vincent’s,  in  parley  for  ages 
with  their  neighbour  opposite,  the  wood  of  Leigh,  whose  bosom 
is  decked  with  portly  trees  and  underwood,  so  thickly  grown  as 
to  shut  out  the  adventurous  youth  who  would  explore  its  charms, 
to  rob  the  bird  of  her  nestling ; or,  from  a safe  standing  place,  to 
gaze  with  curiosity  at  the  Giant's  Cuve,  gaping  from  the  summit 
of  the  high  rock  opposite.  The  Giant’s  Cave!  Some  hundred 
years  ago,  when  giants  helped  to  people  our  world,  there  lived  a 
wonderfully  fair  ladye,  whose  name  was  Christabelle,  young,  and 
lovely  as  the  morning;  she  was  her  father’s  pride,  and  tenderly 
did  he  embrace  her  on  the  day  of  his  departure  from  his  native 
land  for  a long  journey  northward.  Her  mother  had  long  since 
been  buried  under  the  tree  by  the  tranquil  stream,  on  whose 
bosom  floated  the  sweet  fiowere  with  which  the  hand  of  Christa- 
belle had  wreathed  the  arm  that  stood  on  her  tomb  : the  breeze 
carried  them  far,  far  away,  telling  as  they  went  the  filial  love  of 
the  bright-eyed  maiden;  for  they  who  saw  them  each  morning, 
knew  whence  they  came,  and  mothers  would  point  at  them  and 
whisper  to  their  children,  “ See  the  tokens  of  poor  Christabelle  s 
love.”  Without  attendance  she  would  wander  for  hours  over  the 
downs,  or  fearlessly  bound  along  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, whilst  those  more  timid  would  at  the  sight  clutch  the  hand 
of  their  companions  unconsciously,  as  if  they  were  snatching  the 
object  of  their  solicitude  from  a headlong  tall  down  to  the  river, 
hundreds  of  feet  below ; but  on  she  went,  skipping  like  the 
chamois,  from  point  to  point,  over  the  velvet  covering  Nature 
spread,  green  as  the  banks  of  Paradise,  and  sleek  as  the  maiden’s 
cheek  ; on — on  looking  down  to  the  flowing  river,  tar  out  where 
mingling  with  the  Severn  the  rippling  tide  danced  on  to  join  the 
sea — that  ever-dancing  sea,  now  gamboling  with  the  porpoises, 
now  running  under  the  keel  of  the  man  of  war,  and  anon  mis- 
chievously setting  against  the  sturdy  and  faithful  anchor, 
courting  it  to  forego  its  duty  and  sport  with  them  above;  then 
hurrying  on  to  lash  the  Welsh  coast,  and  vainly  trying  to  drift 
the  land  before  them  ; then,  disappointed,  flying  off  to  the  ocean, 
there  with  their  rough  playmate,  the  wind,  to  wrestle  and  roar, 
and,  clasping  goodly  vessels  in  their  briny  arms,  hurl  them  to  a 


tome  within  the  coral  caves  beneath.  Day  after  day  these 
were  the  scenes  in  which  the  buoyant  heart  of  the  mat  en 
lelivhted.  The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  in  the  horizon,  and 
teemed  like  a maid  in  all  her  loveliness  stepping  into  a chrystal 
bath,  when  Christabelle  seated  herself  on  a mossy  bank,  which 
lotted  out  invitingly  a few  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  highest 
rock ; the  sun’s  golden  rays  fell  on  the  maiden’s  eyelids,  and  she 
closed  them  to  dream  from  whence  its  brightness  came.  Her 
dream  was  sweet,  and  tranquilly  she  slept ; not  a living  t ling  was 
near  her;  save  the  seagull  who,  tempted  for  a moment  from  e 
bosom  of  the  river,  came  skimming  over  her  head,  and  the  Duz- 
zino-  fly,  who  longed  to  settle  on  her  lip,  but  was  warned  away  by 
the'heavingof  her  bosom.  Twilight  usurped  the  reign  of  light, 
still  Christabeile  slept,  but  not  unwatehed.  At  a short  distance 
from  her,  his  huge  foot  crushing  a thousand  weeping  bell-tlowers, 
and  destroying  as  many  tiny  lives  within  them— in  his  right 
hand  a staff  of  enormous  height  and  circumference,  and  his  lett 
thrust  into  his  bear-skin  vest ; his  large  gray  eyes,  whose  lashes 
were  like  raven  plumes,  flashing  forth  his  admiration  in  flames  ot 
unholy  fire  ; his  long  black  hair  thrown  back  from  his  expansive 
brow,  and  floating  in  wild  luxuriousness  over  Ins  brawny 
shoulders  ; his  breast  heaving  like  a mighty  billow,  and  his  lips 
crimson  as  the  vine-juice  he  had  been  quaffing,  yawning*  apart 
tj  emit  his  thickening  breath-stood  the  giant  Lohbo.  Long  had 
this  monster  been  the  terror  of  the  plain;  and  often  did  the 
boatmen's  wives  run  shrieking  back  to  their  huts,  when  they  saw 
him  stalking  towards  them,  or  heard  him  breathing  as  le  s p 
on  some  bank  at  a distance,  near  which  they  had  to  pass.  one 
knew  Ins  abode  : some  said  he  came  from  the  black  rocks,  away 
down  the  river,  further  west  than  the  St.  Vincent;  others  that 
he  had  a hidden  cave  at  hand  ; but  all  was  surmise.  e " 
last  of  a race  who  for  ages  had  trampled  on  the  crops 
fertile  land  of  Somerset,  more  dreaded  from  their  love  of  tllievery 
and  mischief,  than  deeds  of  blood.  Bolibo  inherited  all  heir 
evil  qualities  without  the  redeeming  one  of  his  great  giandtat  , 
Grinnow;  who,  as  chroniclers  tell,  was  a facetious  Klan  < 
often  roared  a joke  down  a cottage  chimney,  and  merrily  link 
the  bells  through  the  belfry  windows  of  the  village  churches,  w 
the  point  of  his  walking-stick.  This,  then,  was  the  companion  oT 
the  sleeping  Christabelle,  troubled  now  as  though  she  saw  the 
monster  through  her  almost  transparent  lids,  folded  over  eyes 
lovely  that  many  a youth  thought  them  diamonds,  too  precious 
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ever  to  deck  his  home,  or  sparkle  on  his  bosom.  One  did  they 
bless  with  glances  of  his  affection;  but  of  him  anon.  Bohbo  drew 
closer  to  her,  and  the  gush  of  hot  breath  that  passed  his  mutter- 
ing lips  swept  scorchingly  over  her  bosom,  like  a simoon  of  the 
desert.  She  arose,  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the  terrible  form 
before  her,  fell  back  inanimate  ; the  sound  of  some  one  approach- 
ing struck  the  giant's  ear,  as  a fragment  of  a song  was  trolled 
forth  by  some  peasant  returning  from  the  old  town  of  Bristol. 
Coward  in  his  might,  he  caught  the  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  rapid  strides,  till,  suddenly  stopping,  ho  threw  her 
over  his  shoulder,  and  binding  his  lengthy  scarf  across  her, 
fastened  it  with  a firm  knot  round  his  waist,  and  thus  prepared  to 
descend  the  almost  perpendicular  and  frightful  way,  to  a shelf  of 
moss-grown  rock  many  yards  down.  Christabelle  was  still  sense- 
less, or  her  struggles,  slight  as  her  strength  was,  would  have 
overturned  the  giant,  as  he  clung  this  moment  to  a fissure  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  next  slid  onward,  like  an  avalanche,  down  the  icy 
bosom  of  the  glacier.  Safe  on  the  level  stone,  he  disburdened 
himself  of  the  lifeless  girl,  and  laying  her  down,  he  disappeared, 
and  presently  returned  with  the  juice  of  some  soothing  herb, 
in  an  immense  iron  bowl.  Placing  it  to  the  lips  of  his  captive  she 
revived,  but  her  senses  were  bewildered,  and  she  raved  inco- 
herently as  she  clung  to  the  monster,  from  whom  she  prayed  to 
be  delivered.  He  now  led  her  through  a chasm  into  a cavern, 
dark  as  death,  spacious,  for  its  echoes  resounded  the  steps  of 
Bohbo  as  he  led  his  victim  up  a flight  of  stairs,  hewn  by  nature, 
into  another  as  large  ; here  was  a fire  of  dried  brushwood,  a pile 
of  withered  leaves  covered  with  fox-skins,  torn  from  those 
animals  he  had  slain  with  unarmed  hand  ; a large  flat  stone 
served  him  for  a table,  and  a lesser  one  as  a stool.  There  was  no 
lack  of  provision,  for  here  and  there  hung  a ,’side  of  bacon,  and 
pieces  of  beef  in  abundance;  hoards  of  wheat,  potatoes,  apples, 
and  onions,  all  stolen  from  the  farm-house  he  deigned  to  visit  in 
his  ramblings.  Hither  he  led  Chrisiabelle,  who,  awakening  to  con- 
sciousness, saw  the  horror  of  her  situation.  The  giant  lighted  a 
lamp,  composed  of  a large  lump  of  hog's  fat,  glowing  in  a helmet 
he  had  stolen  from  the  head  of  a trooper,  who  with  his  comrades 
had  passed  beneath  the  bank  from  which  Bohbo  had  leaned 
forward,  and  snatched  it  for  its  brightness.  How  fierce  ho  looked 
as  he  knelt,  and  with  face  swollen  like  two  balloons,  blew  the 
monstrous  fire  with  his  breath! 

Christabelle  screamed  as  the  giant  turned  to  look  at  her,  theu 
breathing  a supplication  to  heaven,  she  was  silent.  “Ho  ! ho  !” 
said  he,  “cold;”  and  catching  her  up,  he  walked  back  to  the 
roaring  flames.  “ Oh,  mercy!  mercy!”  she  cried,  as  she  thought  he 
was  going  to  cast  her  among  them  ,-  but  he  put  her  gently  to  the 
ground,  and  trundling  a cask  of  cider  towards  her,  tapped  it  with 
a single  thrust  of  his  finger,  and,  holding  his  mouth  to  the  aper- 
ture, drank  till  the  liquor  was  nearly  exhausted;  then  pouring 
forth  the  rest  into  a pitcher,  presented  it  to  Christabelle,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  stunned  her,  though  he  meant  it  to  be  gentle,  cried, 
“ Drink!"  She  complied  through  fear. 

“ Sing,  fairy !”  roared  he,  as  he  placed  her  on  a couch  of  his  fox- 
skins,  and  murmuring  he  would  kill  her,  he  fell  asleep.  Breath- 
lessly did  Christabelle  peer  into  his  face  to  be  certain  he  still 
slept,  and  often  did  she  retreat  as  he  broke  forth  into  a jargon 
frightful  to  hear,  or  swelled  his  sinewy  throat  with  some  silent 
threat  ; but  he  presently  fell  into  an  unbroken  slumber,  and  lay 
there  looking  like  a colossal  statue  hewn  from  a portion  of  the 
cavern,  and  painted  in  deep  colours,  to  show  forth  all  the  evil 
passions  known  to  man.  Christabelle  caught  up  the  helmet- 
lamp,  and,  hurrying  through  the  cavern,  descended  the  steps,  and 
searching  below,  at  length  found  the  chasm  by  which  they  en- 
tered, breathing  in  a delicious  breeze  that  came  fresh  from  the 
sea;  but  bitter  was  her  disappointment  when  she  saw  the  upright 
rock  above  her,  and  the  pathless  depths  beneath.  She  waved  the 
still-flaming  helmet  in  hope  some  one  on  the  shore  might  see  it 
and  eome  to  her  assistance.  Yain  hopes!  long  did  she  remain 
looking  through  the  black  night  into  the  darker  abyss.  The  wind 
rose  fearfully,  the  rain  beat  against  her  trembling  bosom,  and 
from  the  projecting  rock  above  sent  town  a torrent ; the  thunder 
‘echoed  from  side  to  side,  and  the  lightning  smote  the  rock  and 
hurled  its  loftiest  pinnacle  from  the  seat  it  had  held  for  centuries; 
then  darting  to  the  wood  opposite,  it  singed  the  brushwood  as  it 
ran  between  its  thickly-woven  foliage,  showing  how  black  and 
gloomy  all  nature  was  beneath  its  flame.  Christabelle  shrank 


from  the  storm,  scarce  knowing  which  to  dread  most,  that  or  the 
monster  within,  a creature  who  unsoftened  by  sympathy,  un 
checked  by  principle,  lay  there  ready  for  any  deed  however  vile. 

Seeing  her  light  nearly  extinguished  she  made  an  effort  and  re- 
gained her  feet,  and  creeping  round  the  mighty  cave,  on,  on  she 
went,  till  she  found  she  was  obliged  to  stoop,  and  now  a strong 
current  of  air  came  through  an  orifice  at  the  end  of  pi  long  pas- 
sage, through  which  she  was  obliged  to  pass.  First  putting  for- 
ward her  lamp,  now  a mere  spark,  she,  with  much  difficulty,  drew 
herself  through  the  narrow  aperture,  and  stood  in  a space  of 
amazing  loftiness ; the  base  was  filled  with  stagnant  water,  col- 
lected by  droppings  from  the  roof — it  sloped  off  at  one  side,  as  if 
nature  meant  to  keep  in  order  her  secret  mansions;  aad  thus  the 
water,  when  it  gained  a certain  height,  emptied  itself  through  a 
crevice,  from  which  Christabelle,  peeping,  saw  a flash  of  light- 
ning. On  she  went  through  passages  alternately  wide  and 
narrow,— at  last  long-dreaded  darkness  came  upon  her,  the  lamp, 
the  friendly  lamp,  had  thrown  its  last  gleam  over  a high  rock, 
which  she  must  ascend  to  explore  the  opening  of  its  top;  and  now 
the  voice  of  the  giant  came  like  the  roaring  of  the  mighty  wind 
in  the  distance  with  curses  she  could  not  hear,  w arning  hei  to 
return.  She  trembled  for  a moment;  but  recollecting  he  could 
not  pursue  her  as  the  way  by  which  she  came  was  too  narrow  for 
him  to  pass,  she  gained  the  summit  of  the  barrier  she  had 
thought  insurmountable;  and  now  she  had  to  descend  a groove  in 
the  rock  resembling  the  mouth  of  a great  cannon.  Sliding  down, 
she  saw-  at  the  further  end  a ray  of  light— it  was  a beam  of  day- 
light; and  in  a few  moments  she  was  breathing  the  air  of  liberty, 
with  the  morning  sky  above,  and  day  bursting  forth  from  the 
east  to  welcome  her.  Where  was  such  a grateful  heart  as  hers? 
did  eyes  ever  shed  such  joyful  tears?  did  tired  frame  and  torn 
and  bleeding  feet  ever  use  such  speed  as  hers  as  sha  climbed  up 
the  side  of  the  quarry? 

There,  at  her  father’s  gate  was  her  lover,  young  Edgar,  who, 
with  friends  and  servants  assembled,  had,  as  soon  as  she 
was  missed  on  the  previous  night,  departed  in  all  directions  to 
seek  her.  Their  fi rst  joy  subsided,  the  maiden’s  tears  wiped 
away,  her  wet  garments  removed,  and  her  parched  lips  slaked 
with  a little  warm  w-ine,  she  clung  to  her  lover's  bosom,  and 
told  her  tale;  then,  blessing  heaven  and  each  other,  he  left  her 
to  repose. 

Early  next  morning  they  and  a whole  party  of  Bristolians  set 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  spot,  and,  according  to  Christabelle  s direc- 
tions, looked  for  the  green  plat;  they  could  not  find  it;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Christabelle  should  be  conveyed  thither  (for  she  was 
too  weak  to  walk),  and  point  out  to  them  the  giant’s  landing- 
place.  Wonderful!  it  was  gone — a flash  of  lightning  had  torn  it 
away,  and  sent  it  below  to  mingle  with  the  fragments  of  its 
neighbours— green  and  beautiful  then,  now  a seared  and  shattered 
memorial  of  heaven's  power  over  the  things  of  earth ; it  had  closed 
the  rock  on  the  giant  for  ever;  but  it  had  not  finished  its  work 
here,  for,  shutting  itself  w ithin  the  stone- house,  the  lightning  had 
smote  its  giant  master  through  the  brain,  and  then  opened  a vein 
of  petrifying  fluid,  which,  falling  on  his  steaming  brow,  changed 
it  into  stone,  and,  bursting  through  the  solid  mass,  left  an  aper- 
ture, before  which  the  giant  sank  to  harden  into  a substance  as 
bloodless  as  the  walls  of  his  tomb.  There  he  is  still  to  be  seen, 
crouching  within  like  some  hideous  spectre,  and  looking  down  on 
the  wonderful  children,  who,  as  they  pass  cry,  “ Ah,  there  is 
the  stone  giant  in  his  gloomy'  cell!’,  And  this  is  the  legend  of  the 
Giant's  Cave,  which  he  who  visits  the  heights  of  Clifton,  may  bear 
verified  from  the  lips  of  his  legend- loving  guide. 


Virtue. — Horne  Tooke  said  of  intellectual  philosophy,  that 
he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  it,  as  with  the  country, 
through  having  sometimes  lost  his  way.  May'  not  the  same  be 
said  of  virtue;  For  never  is  it  so  truly  known  or  appreciated  as 
by  those  who,  having  strayed  from  its  path,  have  at  length  re- 
gained it. 

Money  is  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  nearly  all  crimes;  by 
the  possession  of  it  the  rich  are  enabled  to  commit  them,  and 
through  the  want  of  it  the  poor  are  excited  into  the  adoption  of 
a similar  course. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 


“ Hope  arms  thfir  courage:  from  their  towers  they  throw 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive  the  foe." 


On  a sunny  afternoon  in  the  month  of  July,  1808,  a man  was 
seated  on  a rock  which  overlooks  the  high  road,  at  a short  dis- 
tance front  the  village  of  Bahabon,  in  Old  Castile.  The  dress  of 
this  person  was  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peasants  of  the 
northern  moiety  of  Spain  at  the  period  referred  to.  A broad- 
leafed  felt  hat  overshadowed  a set  of  features,  which,  although 
large  and  somewhat  coarse,  were  not  wanting  in  regularity,  and 
the  expression  of  which  was  one  of  vast  energy  and  audacity.  A 
thick  black  moustache  covered  the  mouth,  and  joined  a pair  of 
bushy  whiskers  and  a well-grown  beard  of  the  same  jetty  hue. 
The  sheepskin  jacket  which  hung  loosely  on  its  wearer  exag- 
gerated his  herculean  proportions  and  tremendous  breadth  of 
shoulder,  which  were  worthy  of  a giant,  although  the  stature  of 
this  man  did  not  exceed  the  middle  height.  His  hands  were  large 
and  bony,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a skin  which,  for 
hardness,  might  have  rivalled  the  toughest  horn.  On  the  ground 
by  his  side  lay  a long  single-barrelled  gun  ; whilst  the  leathern 
belt  round  his  waist  was  well  lined  with  cartridges,  and,  more- 
over, supported  one  of  those  large  sharp-pointed  knives,  which 
are  furnished  with  a spring  to  prevent  their  closing  when  used 
as  a poniard. 

The  elevated  crag  on  which  this  personage  had  established  him- 
self commanded  a view  for  a considerable  distance  along  the  high 
road  to  Burgos,  and  itself  formed  part  of  a double  range  of  rocks 
and  precipices  hemming  in  the  road,  which,  for.  halt  a mile  or 
more,  assumed  the  character  of  a narrow  defile.  For  upwards 
of  three  hours  the  vidette  had  been  straining  his  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  capital  of  Castile.  From  his  perch  he  was 
able  to  see  all  that  passed  as  far  as  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  road 
at  nearly  a league  off  in  the  direction  of  Burgos;  but  it  would 
have  required  a very  close  observation  to  have  discovered  him, 
screened  as  he  was  by  rugged  masses  of  rock,  whose  dark  tints 
assimilated  in  hue  with  the  sombre  colour  of  his  habiliments. 
Juan  Martin  Diez,  or  Impecinado  as  he  was  called,  a vine-dresser 
of  Old  Castile,  was  the  person  alluded  to,  and  the  incidents  about 
to  be  related  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
guerilla  chief.  No  one  worthy  of  particular  notice  had  passed 
during  the  period  of  his  watch.  Occasionally  a peasant  goaded 
along  his  two  lazy  oxen,  dragging  after  them  one  of  those  primi- 
tive-looking carts  which  to  this  day  are  in  general  use  in  Spain, 
and  whose  solid  wheels — circular  pieces  of  wood,  with  an  axle 
inserted  in  the  centre — proclaimed  by  their  loud  creaking  the 
owner’s  .e&onomy  of  grease,  which  ihe  had  probabl}'  ^preferred 
putting  in  his  soup  to  wasting  on  his  wagon.  From  time  to  time 
jogged  past  some  village  .'priest,  his  feet  concealed  in  the  huge 
wooden  stirrups,  or  rather  boxes,  which  dangled  on  either  side 
of  his  ambling  black  pony.  These  and  other  uninteresting  parties 
of  peasant  women  and  muleteers  passed  unnoticed  by  the  sentry, 
who,  as  the  day  declined,  and  the  sun  approached  the  horizon, 
manifested  various  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  muttered 
sundry;  energetic  imprecations,  addressed  apparently  to  the 
person  or  persons  whose  delay  in  arriving  was  the  cause  of  his 
vexation.; Suddenly,  however,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  turning  of  the 
road.  - A small  party  of  horsemen  appeared  advancing  at  a walk, 
and  were  followed  by  a strain  of  covered  wagons,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  French  for  the  transport  of  money  and  valuable 
stores.  These  vehicles  were  nearly  thirty  in  number,  and  their 
rear  was  brought  up  by  another  cavalry  picket,  forming  with  the 
advanced  guard  about  sixty  troopers.  When  the  whole  had 
turned  the  angle  of  the  road  which,  as  before  stated,  was  nearly  a 
league  from  the  defile,  the!  Spaniard  caught  up  his  gun,  and, 
bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  agility  of  a chamois,  soon 
reached  a deep  ravine  at  half  musket-shot  distance  from  his  former 
post. 

Stretched  amidst  the  harebells  and  other  wild  flowers  which 
bordered  a small  rivulet,  were  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  most 
of  whom  had  the  appearance  of  peasants,  although  some  few  had 
a half-military  'costume,  and  five  or  six  wore  clothes  .which 


betokened  them  to  belong  to  a rather  superior  class  than  the  ma- 
iority  of  their  companions.  They  were  all  armed,  either  with 
muskets,  rifles,  or  the  long  fowling  piece  common  in  Spam,  and 
which,  from  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  is  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  carry  ball.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  motley 
assemblage  were  indulging  in  the  siesta,  others  puffing  the  eternal 
cigarets,  and  a third  portion  were  grouped  round  two  mm  who 
were  gambling  for  small  stakes  with  a dingy-loolr  pack  of 
cards  ; but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  new-comer,  sleepers, 
smokers,  and  card-players  crowded  around  him. 

“To  arms!  my  men!”  cried  he,  “ the  prize  is  at  hand.  In 
half  an  hour  the  French  dastards  will  enter  the  defile,  and  it  is 
time  to  post  ourselves  for  the  attack. 

“ Viva  Martin  Diez  ! Viva  el  Impecinado  !"  was  the  reply, 
and  seizing  their  arms,  the  party  hastily  followed  the  daring 
adventurer,  who,  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  was 
destined  ere  long  to  assume  a high  rank  amongst  the  most  intrepid 
defenders  of  his  natal  soil.  , 

Meantime  the  convoy  advanced  towards  the  dehle  at  a steady 
pace.  Their  halting-place  for  the  night  was  Aranda,  from  which 
town  they  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  oft.  lhere 
they  would  find  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  other  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Murat,  and  there  a part  of  the  wagons  were  to 
remain,  whilst  the  others  would  be  forwarded  in  different  corps 
d'armce,  further  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  mules  which 
dragged  the  carts  were  mounted  by  some  soldiers  ot  the  wagon 
train,  and  the  escort,  commanded  by  a lieutenant,  was  composed 
of  that  fine  body  of  dragoons  known  by  the  name  of  gendarmerie 
de  larmee.  There  were  also  several  commissaries  in  charge  ot 
the  stores,  the  chief  of  whom  rode  in  front  with  the  officer  com- 
manding, whilst  the  others  were  distributed  among  the  line,  in 
order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  valuables  for  which  they 
were  responsible.  , 

The  head  of  the  column  had  passed  more  than  halfway  through 
the  defile,  and  the  officer  of  gendarmes  was  calling  his  com- 
panion's attention  to  the  strength  of  the  pass,  and  explaining  to 
him  how  admirably  it  might  be  defended  by  a handful  of  resolute 
men  against  an  army.  . , 

“ Neither  would  it  be  a bad  place  for  surprise,  added  he;  and 
I promise  you  I should  not  sit  quite  so  easily  in  my  saddle  it  1 
thought  there  were  any  of  those  canaille  of  guerillas  in  this  part 
of  the  country;  but,  thank  Heaven!  the  province  is  swept  clean 

of  them  for  the  present,  and ” 

He  was  prevented  from  finishing  his  sentence  by  a ponderous 
fragment  of  rock,  which,  moved  by  some  invisible  power,  lum- 
bered down  the  acclivity  that  flanked  the  road,  and  falling  on  the 
unfortunate  Frenchman,  crushed  him  and  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  instant  a volley  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  a dozen 
dragoons  rolled  in  the  dust;  whilst  the  others,  confused  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  stared  about  them,  endeavouring,  but  m 
vain,  to  discover  the  enemy  by  which  they  were  so  unexpectedly 
assailed.  On  all  sides  arose  steep  and  rugged  crags,  but  not  a 
human  creature  was  to  be  seen.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true  through 
some  narrow  opening  in  the  rocks,  or  from  behind  the  bushes  ot 
wild  rosemary,  which  grew  here  and  there  in  the  fissuies  ot  the 
precipices,  a glimpse  might  be  caught  of  bronze  fierce-lookmg 
countenances,  whose  apparition,  however,  was  so  momentary, 
that  they  might  almost  have  passed  for  phantoms  conjured  up  by 
the  imagination,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  execution  done  by 
the  muskets  of  these  ambushed  foes.  Before  the  smoke  of  the 
first  volley  had  cleared  away,  another  succeeded,  and  was  followed 
by  a scattering  fire,  and  by  a shower  of  heavy  stones.  Scarce  a 
shot,  but  took  effect,  either  on  the  dragoons  or  on  their  horses; 
for  the  Spaniards,  although  for  the  most  part  young  and  irregular 
soldiers,  were]  veteran  ‘ hunters  and  smugglers,  and,  as  such, 
admirable  marksmen. 

Owing  to  the  windings  of  thejdefile,  the  rearguard,  which  was 
separated  from  the  van  by  the  line  ot  wagons  and  their  mules, 
was  not  immediately  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  front;  and 
when  a sergeant  rode  forward  to  ascertain  the  meaning  ot  the 
firing,  he  found  the  last  of  the  dragoons,  the  commissaries,  and 
the  drivers,  falling  fast  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  guerillas, 
to  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  effectual  return.  The 
road  was  so  narrow  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the 
wagons  to  turn,  even  had  there  been  any  advantage  in  attempting 
a retreat;  hut,  being  halfway  through  the  defile,  they  would  either 
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in  advancing  or  retreating  have  had  equally  far  to  go  before  the 
cavalry  could  arrive  at  ground  on  which  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible'for  them  to  act.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  subaltern 
who  commanded  the  rearguard  left  a fourth  of  his  men  in  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  dismounting  the  remainder,  led  them  hastily 
forward,  carbine  in  hand,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  at 
the  enemy,  by  making  his  dragoons  act  as  light  infantry.  But  he 
was  only  hastening  his  doom  and  that  of  his  gallant  little  band, 
which  had  not  proceeded  fifty  yards  towards  the  head  of  the 
column,  'when,  from  a sort  of  mountain  gorge  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  a close  and  destructive  volley  was  poured  in  amongst  them, 
and  a score  of  Spaniards,  headed  by  the  Impecinado,  rushed 
furiously  on  the  survivors.  The  struggle  was  short,  for  the  dra- 
goons, entangled  amongst  the  carts  and  amongst  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  and  dying  companions,  and  moreover,  being  encum- 
bered by  their  heavy  accoutrements  and  long  sabres,  were  no 
match  for  the  active  and  lightly  equipped  mountaineers,  whose 
bayonets  and  knives  soon  terminated  the  unequal  strife. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when  the  Impecinado  and  his  little 
band  began  to  make  arrangements  for  withdrawing  with  their 
booty  from  the  scene  of  the  skirmish  we  have  described.  Nearly 
one  hundred  French  soldiers  had  fallen  by  the  I ands  of  thirty  - 
five  peasants,  whose  inferiority  of  numbers,  arms,  and  discipline 
had,  however,  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  of 
their  position,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground.  The  victors, 
after  ascertaining  that  they  had  left  no  living  enemy  in  the  field 
of  battle,  fastened  the  riderless  horses  behind  the  carts,  and,  urging 
on  the  mules  with  whip  and  voice,  the  convoy  soon  emerged  from 
the  defile,  preceded  bv  the  Impecinado  and  half-a-dozen  of  his 
companions,  mounted  on  the  pick  of  the  captured  troopers.  They 
kept  along  the  main  road  for  about  a mile,  until  they  arrived  at  a 
cross-road,  into  which  they  struck,  and  after  an  hour's  march 
found  themselves  on  the  borders  of  a large  and  dreary  moor, 
intersected  by  the  track  they  had  been  following,  but  which  they 
now  deserted,  and,  proceeding  a short  distance  to  the  left,  soon 
arrived  in  front  of  a small  cluster  of  houses.  These  habitations, 
although  spacious,  and  like  most  of  the  peasants’  dwellings  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Spain,  constructed  of  solid  blocks  of 
stone,  had  an  appearance  of  extreme  poverty,  which  harmonized 
well  with  the  wretched  and  half-famished  looks  of  some  women 
and  children  who  were  sitting  and  lying  about  the  doors,  and 
who  rose  in  consternation  at  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade. 
Their  alarm,  however,  was  converted  into  rejoicing  when  they 
saw  their  own  countrymen  instead  of  the  dreaded  and  detested 
Franceses. 

The  party  halted  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  the  Impecinado, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  opened  one  of  the  baggage-carts,  and 
lifted  out  the  first  thing  which  came  under  his  hand.  It  was  a 
wooden  box,  which,  although  not  large,  was  so  weighty  that  it 
required  a considerable  exertion  of  strength  to  raise  it,  and  with 
an  oath  ho  dashed  it  on  the  rocky  soil.  The  fastening  of  the 
chain  broke  with  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  a vast  quantity  of 
gol  dcoin  rolled  in  all  directions.  The  ground  was  strewed  with 
single  and  double  louis-d  ors  and  napoleons;  and  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  all  this  wealth  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in’  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight  of  riches  greater  than  their  wildest 
dreams  could  ever  have  pictured  to  them.  A general  investiga- 
tion ensued,  and  the  carts  were  found  to  be  in  great  part  laden 
with  specie  intended  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies,  but  which 
was  now  likely  to  receive  a very  different  destination  There 
were  also  numerous  trunks  and  packages  addressed  to  officers  of 
rank,  and  containing  uniforms,  epaulettes,  and  other  articles  of 
equipment.  These  were  passed  in  review  by  the  guerillas,  who 
appeared  to  experience  at  the  sight  of  all  this  military  finery, 
the  sort  of  half  contemptuous  admiration  natural  to"  men  to 
whom  luxury  was  unknown,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
satisfy  their  wants  by  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  means. 
An  observer  would  have  been  diverted  at  seeing  these  hardy 
mountaineers  putting  on  embroidered  pouch-belts  over  their 
coarse  brown  jackets,  and  momentarily  replacing  their  greasy 
sombreros  and  coloured  woollen  caps  by  the  cocked  hats  and 
plumes  which  had  been  forwarded  from  Paris  fur  the  use  of  the 
French  generals  and  their  aides-de-camp. 

Whilst  his  men  were  thus  occupied,  the  Impecinado  consulted 
with  two  or  three  of  those  in  whose  judgment  he  had  the  most 
confidence,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  booty; 


for  the  French,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  overran  Castile 
in  every  direction;  and  as  soon  as  the  daring  exploit  of  the 
guerillas  became  known,  strong  detachments  would  inevitably  be 
sent  in  their  pursuit,  and  measures  taken  to  hem  them  in  on  all 
sides,  and  prevent  their  ultimate  escape,  or  the  junction  with 
any  large  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The  most  feasible  plan  ap- 
peared to  strike  across  the  moor,  and  by  means  of  by-roads 
well  known  to  the  Impencinado,  to  gain  one  of  the  sierras,  or 
mountain  ridges,  which  abound  in  Old  Castile.  There  they  woujd 
find  caves  and  hiding-places  in  which  the  treasure  could  be  placed 
until  an  increase  of  force  might  enable  their  chief  to  brave  the 
French  more  openly  than  he  could  pretend  to  do  with  the  hand- 
ful of  men  he  now  commanded,  and  which  was  merely  intended 
to  serve  as  a nucleus  for  the  organization  of  a large  and  effective 
guerilla  corps. 

The  horses  and  mules,  however,  had  been  marching  since 
morning,  and  appeared  too  much  fatigued  for  it  to  be  prudent  to 
commence  the  projected  march  immediately.  After  traversing 
the  moor,  the  roads  were  bad,  especially  for  the  carts;  and  it 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  risk  an  accident  in  those 
narrow  and  difficult  mountain  passes,  where  the  falling  of  a 
mule,  or  the  overturning  of  one  of  the  waggons,  might  compromise 
the  safety  of  the  whole  party  by  the  delay  it  would  occasion. 
Besides  this,  there  appeared  no  necessity  for  such  immmediate 
hurry.  The  nearest  garrison  was  at  three  leagues'  distance,  from 
the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the 
news  of  the  surprise  of  the  convoy  would  reach  it  before  the  next 
morning;  so  that  it  would  be  mid-day  before  the  French  troops 
could  discover  the  track  of  the  guerillas.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  resolved  to  remain  where  they  were  a part  of  the 
night,  and  to  resume  their  march  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Orders  w'ere  given  to  unharness,  and  the  mules  and  horses  were 
placed  in  the  stables  and  ont  houses  of  the  hamlet,  and  .’amply 
provided  with  straw  and  barley,  The  Impecinado  superintended 
these  arrangements,  caused  the  broken  money-chest  to  be  fastened 
up  again,  and  placed  in  the  cart,  and  had  a guard  mounted  over 
the  wagons  to  protect  them  from  pillage.  He  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  post  advanced  sentries,  considering  it  impossible  that  any 
pursuit  could  be  directed  against  him  before  the  following  day. 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  felt  less  confident  of  his  safety^,  had 
he  been  aware  of  a circumstance  which  had  escaped  his  notice, 
and  that  of  every  individual  of  his  band. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  convoy,  the  horse 
mounted  by  the  French  con^issary  had  been  startled  by  the 
fall  of  the  mass  of  rock  which  crushed  the  officer  of  the  gendarmes ; 
.and,  being  a somewhat  spirited  animal,  commenced  a series  of 
capers,  productive  of  excessive  discomfort  to  his  rider,  a little 
fat  man,  possessed  of  a most  rotund  and  commissary  like  paunch, 
and  of  a pair  of  short  bulbous -looking  legs,  which  experienced 
no  small  diffiulty  in  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  restive  Buce- 
phalus. The  curvets  and  prancing  of  the  horse  probably  saved 
the  life  of  the  horseman,  by  causing  him  to  present  an  unsteady 
mark  to  the  well-aimed  bullets  of  the  guerillas.  At  length, 
divided  between  the  fear  of  being  shot  and  that  of  being  thrown, 
the  unfortunate  little  gentleman  gave  up  the  contest  with  his 
steed,  who  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed,  which  he  did  not  slacken  until  he  had  accomplished  nearly 
half  the  distance  from  the  defile  to*  Aranda.  The  remainder  of 
the  journey  his  rider  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  at  a more 
deliberate  pace;  and,  on  his  arrival,  hastened  to  report  to  the 
general  commanding  the  attack  of  the  convoy,  and  the  perils  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  His  fears  and  his  imagination, 
however,  caused  him  to  convert  the  little  band  of  guerillas,  whom 
he  had  not  even  seen,  into  a formidable  and  numerous  body  of 
Spanish  troops;  and  the  French  general,  although  he  had  no 
previous  intimation  of  the  possible  vicinity  of  such  an  army, 
deemed  it  only  prudent  to  proceed  himself  with  a large  force  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  recapture  the  large 
sum,  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  ob- 
tained possession.  He  set  out,  therefore,  with  half  a dozen 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  leaving  the  infantry  to  follow,  and 
taking  with  him,  as  a guide,  the  unfortunate  commissary',  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  repugnance  manifested  by  that  gentleman 
for  the  pleasures  of  a night  march. 

The  Impecinado,  having  completed  all  his  arrangements, 
entered  one  of  the  houses  and  threw  himself  on  a bed,  in  an  upper 
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room,  in  order  to  take  a little  repose  before  starting  on  his  early 
march.  He  was  soon  buried  in  a deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  an  hour  or  two  later  by  the  report  ot  fire-arms  outside 
the  house.  Springing  from  the  coarse  mattress,  stuffed  with  diy 
maize  leaves,  which  forms  the  bed  of  most  Spanish  peasants,  he 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  looking  out,  beheld  a sight  calculated 
to  unnerve  and  reduce  to  despair  any  man  of  less  courage  than 
Juan  Martin  Diez,  Two  squadrons  of  Trench  huzzars  \yeie 
hastily  surrounding  the  houses,  whilst,  from  the  direction  of  the 
line  which  led  from  the  moor  to  the  high  road,  and  which  the 
Impecinado  and  his  band  had  followed  after  the  capture  of  the 
convoy,  a long  line  of  cavalry  were  advancing  at  a hand-gallop, 
and  as  they  arrived  were  drawn  up  by  their  officers  at  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  hamlet.  The  wagons  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  French,  who  had  cut  down  the  men  appointed 
to  guard  them.  Not  anticipating  any  greater  than  some  petty 
attempt  at  pilfering  by  the  inhabitants  ot  the  houses,  they  had 
kept  too  negligent  a watch,  and  had  barely  had  time  to  fire  the 
shots  which  warned  the  Impecinado  of  his  danger,  before  they 
were  sabred  by  the  hostile  cavalry. 

In  front  of  the  compact  column  of  troops  which  was  rapidly 
forming,  aud  mounted  on  a richly- caparisoned  charger,  appeared 
the  French  general,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  He  was  a young 
man,  whose  dark  countenance,  if  not -regularly  handsome,  had  a 
frank  and  pleasing  expression,  and  whose  well  turned  limbs  and 
soldierly  bearing  showed  off  to  advantage  a splended  hussar’s 
uniform,  covered  with  lace  and  embroidery.  A profusion  of  long 
curling  hair  escaped  from  under  his*shako  ; a curved  Damascus 
scimitar,  with  a jewelled  hilt,  hung  by  his  side  ; and  in  his  hand 
he  carried  a small  gold-mounted  riding-whip,  with  which  lie  im- 
patiently tapped  his  morocco  boot,  whilst  giving  some  directions 
to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In  this  elegant  militiire,  the 
Impecinado,  who  had  once  before  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,  immediately  recognised  Murat,  the  hussar  par  excellence, 
the  greatest  dandy,  and  most  dashing  cavalry  officer  of  Buona- 
parte’s armies. 

It  reqired  but  a single  glance  of  the  guerilla's  quick  eye  to  take 
in  all  these  details.  The  moon,  which  was  nearly  at  the  full, 
threw  a strong  light  over  the  moor  and  over  the  military  array 
just  described.  By  the  order  of  Murat,  a party  of  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, and  commenced  the  search  of  the  house.  Already  the 
I mpecinado  heard  their  footsteps  on  the  staircase  leading  to  his 
room.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation  or  wavei'ina;  he  opened  the 
window,  and  stepped  out  upon  the  rudely  constructed  balcony, 
which  was  thrown  into  deep  shade  by  the  wall  of  the  house, 
aud  the  projecting  roof  above.  Underneath  the  window  several 
hussars  were  walking  their  horses  up  and  down  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  enemy,  whom  their  comrades  had  gone  in  quest 
of.  The  balcony  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Impecinado  suspended  himself  for  an  instant  by  his  hands  on  the 
wooden  balustrade,  and  then  letting  go  his  hold,  dropped  on  his 
feet  on  the  near  side  of  one  of  the  sentries.  Before  the  astonished 
soldier  had  time  to  turn  his  head,  he  was  thrown  under  his  horst  s 
belly,  and  the  Impecinado,  bounding  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
dashed  past  the  French  general  and  his  staff,  and  gallopped  at 
full  speed  across  the  moor,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  the 
mountain. 

The  action,  had  been  so  sudden  that  the  Spaniard  got  a tolerable 
start  before  any  one  thought  of  following  him.  Soon,  however, 
a score  of  dragoons  spurred  their  horses  in  pursuit;  and  then 
commenced  that  most  animating  and  exciting  of  all  chases,  a man 
hunt.  In  the  broad  light  of  the  moon  every  movement  of  the 
fugitive  and  his  pursuers  was  visible  to  the  French  troops.  In 
- front  rode  the  Impecinado,  bareheaded,  his  long,  black  elf-locks 
floating  in  the  breeze,  urging  on  his  horse  by  an  unsparing  appli- 
cation of  the  thong  fastened  to  the  end  of  his  dragoon  bridle. 
At  various  distances  behind  him  came  his  pursuers,  two  only'  of 
whom  seemed  to  have  a good  chance  of  overtaking  him.  Arrived 
about  midway  across  the  plain,  one  of  the  latter  found  himself 
within  ten  yards  of  the  guerilla,  and  drawing  a pistol  from 
his  holster,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  He  would  have  done  better 
to  have  saved  his  cartridge,  for  the  ball  whistled  harmlessly  over 
the  head  of  the  Impecinado,  merely  serving  to  remind  him  that 
he  also  would  find  a pistol  in  the  holsters  of  the  horse  he  bestrode. 
He  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  turned 
his  body  half  round  in  the  saddle.  His  enemy  was  only  a couple 


of  horses’  length  from  him.  A report  was  heard,  and  the  hussur 
fell  from  his  charger,  the  well-trained  animal  immediately  halting 
by  the  side  of  his  wounded  master. 

The  Impecinado  now  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  the  horse  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
in  so  daring  a manner  was  one  of  the  fleetest  ot  the  squadron  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  guerilla  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  tar 
ahead  of  his  pursuers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a non-com- 
missioned officer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  momentaiy 
slackening  of  speed,  when  the  Impecinado  fired  his  pistol,  to 
diminish  the  distance  between  himself  and  the  fugitive.  The 
mu0r,  however,  was  now  crossed,  and  Martin  Diex  enteied  a 
narrow  road,  his  horse's  shoes  striking  fire  as  he  rattled  over  the 
loose  flints  which  paved  the  ground.  The  path  was  ovefliung  by 
the  twisted  limbs  of  wild  apple  and  plum  trees,  and  he  had  to 
bow  his  head  on  his  charger  s neck  to  avoid  receiving  severe 
blows  from  the  projecting  branches.  He  had  hoped  that  when 
he  left  the  open  ground  the  pursuit  would  cease,  but  on  this  he 
was  mistaken.  He  still  heard  behind  him  the  clatter  ol  boots, 
and  the  hard  breathing  of  a horse,  which  every  moment  bi ought 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  now  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
escape  without  a struggle  with  his  relentless  pursuer,  and  he  im- 
mediately devised  a plan  for  neutralizing  the  superiority  winch 
the  weapons  of  the  dragoon  would  give  him  over  an  unarmed 
antagonist.  Arrived  at  a sharp  turn  in  the  road,  he  had  no 
sooner  passed  it  than  he  faced  his  horse  about,  and  the  french- 
man coming  up  at  the  same  instant,  tell  as  it  were  into  his  adver  - 
sary’s  arms,  without  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  sabre  which  he 
brandished  in  his  hand.  The  dragoon  was  a powerful  man,  lull 
six  feet  high  one  of  those  red-moustached,  fair-haired  Alsatians 
who  abound  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  and  make  such 
excellent  soldiers,  uniting  the  phlegm  and  steady  coolness  ot  the 
German  with  the  headlong  courage  ot  their  more  vivacious  coun- 
trymen. He  grappled  resolutely  with  hisfoe;  but  his  strength,  had 
it  been  twice  as  great,  was  useless  when  opposed  to  the  iron  muscles 
and  vice-like  grasp  of  the  Spaniard.  They  both  rolled  from  their 
horses  to  the  ground,  and,  in  falling,  the  Impecinado  caught  his 
opponent's  cheek  in  his  teeth,  and  pinned  him  with  the  gripe  ot  a 
bulldog.  Then,  when  the  foe  was  writhing  with  the  acuteness  < f 
the  pain,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  and  to 
pick  up  the  sword  which  had  escaped  from  his  hand  in  the  strug- 
gle, he  suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  and  raising  his  foot,  gave 
one  stamp  on  the  prostrate^  body  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman. 
The  horn  of  a M urchin  bull  would  hardly  have  caused  a mote 
ghastly  and  fatal  wound.  The  bowels  of  the  poor  wretch  burst 
from  his  side,  his  eyes  rolled  till  their  whites  only  were  visible, 
and,  as  with  a convulsive  movement  he  turned  round  his  face,  a 
stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  mingled  with  the 
waters  of  a streamlet  which  ^rippled  by  the  spot  where  this 
frightful  contest  had  taken  place. 

Three  minu!es  later  a party  of  hussars  pulled  up  their  panting 
animals  by  the  side  of  their  expiring  comrade.  1 be  death-rattffi 
was  in  his  throat,  and  in  the  distance  might  be  heard  the  sounds 
of  a horse’s  foot  cantering  tow  ards  the  mountain. 

The  French  troops  returned  to  Aranda,  whilst  the  Impecinado, 
noways  daunted  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  interprise,  soon 
reappeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a more  numerous  band,  and, 
by  many  a successful  foray  and  gallant  deed,  resented  the  deaths 
of  his  first  adherents  slain  by  the  French  in  retaliation  for  the 
massacre  of  the  escort. 


Our  Peter’s  Con. — “What  is  the  length  of  a lady  s boa! 

(now  that’s  a regular  boa-constrictor— a perfect  take  in— a sort  of  a 
thing  you  never  can  open  your  mouth  wide  enough  to  swallow) 
Give  it  up?  Why,  in  course  you  do.  Well,  then,  we  11  tell  you— 
It's  a Fur-long  f Bravo,  Peter ! Peter’s  a wag-of  course  he  is 
—how  could  he,  be  otherwise  when  he's  our  Feter? 

A Con.  by  a Cockney.— What  society  is  like  a love-marriage  ? 
The  Art-Union? 

When  are  race-horses'  tails  like  bonded  goods  ? When  they  are 
“ docked  I” 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KISSING. 

I think  I hear  the  fair  reader  exclaim,  is  it  possible  that  any 
remarks  can  be  made  on  a subject  of  this  nature?  I reply,  yes, 
a folio  volume  may  be  written  on  the  philosophy;  yes,  I repeat 
on  the  philosophy  ol  kissing.  It  forms  an  almost  inexhaustible, 
an  undefinable,  and  a most  pleasing  theme  for  the  truly  re- 
flective mind,  who  will  but  seriously  consider  it  in  every  point 
of  view;  and,  if  we  only  analyse  a kiss,  which  is  easily  done,  such 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 

A kiss  is  the  external  visible  token  of  affection  between  the 
sexes,  who  love  and  are  beloved  by  each  other;  it  is  often  the 
subject  of  frequent  and  vain  solicitation,  and  the  long-wished 
omen  of  present  and  future  happiness,  by  many  a sincere  and 
ardent  lover. 

“ Even  when  the  wretched  demon  of  despair 
Hangs  o’er  his  melancholy  brow.” 

For  to  love,  and  have  not  that  love  returned,  is  misery  indeed. 

A kiss  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  fond  embrace,  even  of  the 
shortest  absence;  and  becomes  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  of  reconcili- 
ation, when  accidental  or  wilful  offence  has  been  given  to  the 
young,  beautiful,  and  even  helpless  object,  A kiss  is  always  the 
fit  st  system  of  a good  and  benevolent  mind.  Between  the  love- 
liest, fairest,  and  most  beautiful  of  Eve’s  daughters,  which  com- 
prise the  dearest  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  becomes  the 
symbol  of  friendship  amongst  them,  although  occasionally  (and  I 
hope  but  rarely)  it  may  be  presented  in  this  view,  whilst  the 
demon  ofjealousy  reigns  triumphant  in  the  heart. 

A kiss  creates  the  roseate  blush  of  virgin  modesty,  when  im- 
printed by  a beloved  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  mark  of  affec- 
tion in  the  honourable  mind  is  also  occasionally  one  of  deceitful 
love,  and  only  employed  by  the  base  and  unprincipled  designing 
libertine,  who  presents  it  as  the  faithful  pledge  of  his  promises, 
uttered  never  to  be  fulfilled;  but  who,  like  another  Judas — 

“ Kisses , pretends  to  love,  in  order  to  destroy” 

the  happiness  of  his  lovely  and  unsuspecting  victim,  whose  mise- 
ries, thus  created  by  a hardhearted  villian,  "are  too  often  termi- 
nated by  a broken  heart. 

“ Therefore,  fair  maidens,  of  such  salutes  beware.” 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  this  misery,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
forms  but  an  occasional  blot  in  the  noble  reputation  of  man,  I 
shall  now  inquire,  whether  this  portion  of  happiness  can  be  pos- 
sibly considered  a degradation  to  the  truly  scientific  character,  or 
the  strict  observer  of  human  nature,  to  philosophise  and  impar- 
tially discuss  so  delectable  a theme,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  sources  of  that  pleasure,  arising  from  the  meeting  of  four 
rub}'  coloured  lips,  in  instantaneous  conjunction  with  each  other, 
causing  blissful  sensations  (at  least  in  my  humble  opinion,)' 
through  the  inumerable,  minute,  and  almost  imperceptible 
ramifications  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  upon  the  delicate 
roseate  tissue  of  the  lips. 

However,  like  all  other  earthly  joys,  the  almost  celestial  plea- 
sure of  kissing  may  be  compared 

“ To  tbe  fleeting  joys  of  the  noonday  sun,** 

which  illumines  one  second,  but  is  gone  in  the  next;  it  being  tran- 
sient, remaining  merely  emblazoned  in  the  pages  of  the  great 
volume  of  memory,  there  forming 

“A  hallowed  spot,  ne’er  to  be  forgot,'* 

eaving  merely  a trace  that  it  has  been,  but  has  fled,  resting  on 
the  bright  wings  of 

“ Hope,  who  with  sanguine  eye  is  seen, 

Roving  through  fancy’s  gay  futurity" 

for  its  repetition ; but,  in  fact,  from  the  days  of 

“ Adam,  who  was  the  man, 

Tnat  first  invented  kissing,” 

mankind  has  become  familiarised  with  it,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  hnman  existence;  it  being  the  first  and  instantaneous  token.of 
maternal  affection,  who  joyfully  imprints  it  on  the  beloved  off- 
tpring  as  soon  as  it  breathes  the  vital  air.  It  is  continued  by  her 
when  labouring  upder  sickness,  and  even  when  in  death  the  clay- 


cold  corpse  of  her  departed  babe  receives  these  affectionate  tokens, 
being  at  the  same  time  bedewed  with  the  flowing  tears  of  heartfelt 
sorrow  ; for  at  this  time  its  former  little  smiles  and  innocent  gam  - 
bols  are  recalled  with  more  than  ordinary  force  to  her  afflicted  and 
bewildered  imagination.  From  us,  the  kiss  is  imparted  to  our 
kindred,  and  will  only  be  interred  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,  when 
time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Best  and  Pleasantest  Place  for  Reading  of 
all  kinds — To  enjoy  a book  and  appreciate  its  merits  pro- 
perty > ‘it  is  necessary  net  only  to  be  undisturbed,  but  to  be  per- 
fectly comfortable.  Some  books  may  be  best  read  in  one  place, 
and  some  in  another.  Nobod}'  would  ever  think  of  reading 
Blackstone’s,  “ Commentaries,"  or  Coko  upon  “ Lyttleton,”  in 
bed  ; but  it  is  a capital  place  for  , ‘novels  and  romances,  or  for  such 
poetry  as  Real's,  or  for  those  glorious  and  immortal  fictions,  the 
“ Arabian  Nights.’’  The  best  place  of  all]  is,  perhaps,  the  fireside, 
simply  because  one  seems  there  to  have  the  author  more  com- 
pletely with:  one.  Besides,  reading  in  bed,  though  a very  delight- 
ful indulgence,  is  one  too  dearly  paid  for.  It  is  too  good  to" be  easily 
relinquished,  and,  when  we  do  get  tip  at  last,  we  are  apt  to  find  our- 
selves suffering  under  a feeling  of  lassitude,  which,  unless  we  dispel 
by  a walk,  or  a cold  bath,  lasts  the  whole  day,  and  induces  a lit  of 
ennui.  A book  by  the  fireside  is  much  the  better  thing  of  the  two  ; 
and  is  best  adapted  for  most  work  of  a light  nature.  With  the  blaze 
of  a fire  before  us  we  can  bid  defiance  even  to  the  horrors  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe;  we  can  sympathize  more  strongly  with  the  intense 
sufferings  that  an  author  makes  his  (hero  uudergo,  or  we  can  enter 
with  a more  genial  spirit  into  his  fun  and  sociality.  Works  of  fiction 
of  the  highest  intensity  are  most  especially  adapted  for  fireside  read- 
ing ; they  lose  their  effect  greatly  in  the  sunshine,  which  is  best 
suited  tor  fashionable  novels,  because  it  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with 
tlie  glarish  colouring  that  such  works  uniformly  possess.  Tales  of 
the  sea  we  ivould  always  read  at  the  seaside.  We  remember  once 
reading  “Don  Juan”  on  the  seashore  by  moonlight.  We  envied  the 
hero  his  misfortunes,  and  would  gladly  have  been  shipwrecked  on 
the  same  terms.  A pleasant  garden  harbour  is  a nice  place  for 
reading  simple  stories  of  quiet  domestic  interest,  but  books  of  home, 
travel,  and  adventure,  ought  to  be  read  at  a country  inn  ; one  catches 
the  true  vagabond  spirit  of  them  in  such  quarters.  Volumes  ol' scrap 
poetry,  or  the  “ Beauties”  of  any  poet,  are  most  relishable  during  a 
country  walk ; and  a volume  of  Shakspere's  plays,  in  consequence  of 
their  extraordinary  profusion  of  glorious  gems  of  many-coloured 
brilliancy,  will  also  be  found  very  delightful  during  a solitary  ramble. 
Then,  if  you  are  fond  of  reading  aloud,  and  wish  to  try  your  powers 
of  declamation,  there  are  some  splendid  speeches  for  you,  but  do  not 
become  too  much  absorbed,  or  you  may  incur  the  risk  of  being  taken 
for  a madman.  As  for  newspaper  reading  the  least  valuable  kind  of 
all  except,  perhaps,  fashionable  novel-reading — it  is  only  fit  for 
the  breakfast-table  or  for  a coffee-room.  Magazines  are,  perhaps, 
best  suited  for  the  tea-table,  or  for  late  reading  at  night.  They  serve  to 
dispel  the  remembrance  of  the  day’s  toils  or  unpleasantnesses,  with- 
out stimulating  the  brain  to  such  a degree  as  to  unfit  ns  for  the 
night’s  repose.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  narcotic,  and  as  giod 
preparatives  for  bed  as  a cigar — but  then  you  must  not  forget  to 
find  your  own  brandy  and  water. 

The  Pleasures  of  Literature.— Head  ache  from  fulness 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  occur  in  men  of  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  in  those  whose  business  confines  them  to  the 
desk,  or  to  a constant  stooping  of  the  head:  these,  when  con- 
joined with  sedentary  habits,  and  intense  application  of  the  mind 
to  some  harassing  occupation,  all  occur  to  derange  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation.  The  first  effect  is  to  throw  the  blood  in  undue 
quantity  to  the  head : in  time  this  determination  becomes 
habitual;  the  brain  becomes  exhausted  by  the  intensity  and  long 
continuance  of  the  excitement,  and  the  consequence  of  this  ex- 
haustion is  congestion  in  the  veins;  and  when  this  state  of  engorge- 
ment has  attained  a certain  height,  some  accidental  aggravation  ot 
it  produces  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  vessels,  and  the  patient 
has  an  apopletic  or  paralytic  seizure. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

The  Ancients. — The  triumphal  cars  of  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 
the  Great  Pompey,  and  Julius  Caesar  were  hardly  superior  to 
common  donkey-carts  or  painted  wheelbarrows. 

Reform. — A pedagogue  complained  to  the  parent  of  one  ot 
his  pupils  that  the  boys  broke  up  the  forms  at  the  last  breaking 
up  for  the  holidays.  “ Then,  sir,  the  sooner,  your  school  is 
re  formed  the  better,”  said  the  parent. 

It  is  the  motive  that  more  than  anything  else  renders  an  action 
good  or  bad.  However  fair  the  look  of  an  action  may  be,  it  the 
right  motive  is  wanting  the  action  is  hollow;  if  the  motive  be  a 
bad  one,  the  action  is  rotten  at  the  core.  Who  cares  for  an  out- 
ward seeming  or  show  of  friendship  or  affection  unless  the  heart 
be  also  friendly  and  affectionate?  Who  does  not  prize  a rough 
outside,  when  it  covers  an  honest  inside,  more  than  the  fawning 
fondness  from  a heart  that  is  cold  and  false?  Thus  it  is  right  to 
insist  on  the  principles  for  their  own  sake;  because  the  principles 
give  their  value  to  the  action,  and  not  the  action  to  the  prin- 
ciples. The  principles  are  the  gold  on  which  the  stamp  is  to  be 
put  ; if  the  gold  be  not  good,  the  stamp,  though  it  may  often 
deceive  people,  gives  it  no  real  worth ; and  he  who  graves  the 
king’s  image  on  base  metal  is  banished  for  forgery. 

t]  'Coleridge  upon  Ghosts. — Define  a vulgar  ghost  with  re- 
ference to  all  that  is  ghost-like?  It  is  visibility  without  tangi- 
bility: which  is  also  the  definition  of  a shadow,  therefore,  a 
vulgar  ghost  and  a shadow  would  be  the  same:  because  two  differ- 
ent. things  cannot  properly  have  the  same  definition . A visible 
substance  without  susceptibility  of  impact  I maintain  to  be  an 
absurdity.  Unless  there  be  an  external  substance  the  bodily  eye 
cannot  see  it;  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  that  which  is  supposed 
to  be  seen  is,  in  fact,  not  seen,  but  is  an  image  of  the  brain.  Ex- 
ternal objects  naturally  produce  sensation;  but  here,  in  truth, 
sensation  produces  as  it  were  the  external  object.  In  certain 
states  of  the  nerve,  however,  I do  believe  that  the  eye,  although 
not  consciously  so  directed,  may,  by  a slight  convulsion,  see  a 
portion  of  the  body  as  if  opposite  to  it.  The  part  actually  seen 
will,  by  common  association,  seem  the  whole;  and  the  whole 
body  will  then  constitute  an  external  object  which  explains  many 
stories  of  persons  seeing  themselves  dead.  Bishop  Berkeley  once 
experienced  this.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ring  the  bell 
and  feel  his  pulse;  keeping  his  eye  still  fixed  on  his  own  body 
opposite  to  him.  He  was  in  a high  fever,  and  the  brain  image 
died  away  as  the  door  opened.  I observed  something  very  like 
it  once  at  Grasmere;  and  was  so  conscious  of  the  cause,  that  I 
told  a person  what  I was  experiencing  whilst  the  image  still  re- 
mained. Of  course,  if  the  vulgar  ghost  be  really  a shadow,  there 
must  be  some  substance  of  which-  it  is  the  shadow.  These  visible 
and  intangible  shadows,  without  substance  to  cause  them,  are 
absurd. 

International  Wars— The  existence  of  war  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a proof  that  mankind  are  yet,  comparatively  spea-king, 
in  merely  an  embryo  state  of  civilization.  As  the  most  violent 
quarrels  and  contentions  are  found  to  exist  only  among  the  most 
vicious  |and  least  educated  classes  of  society,  so  is  it  among 
different  nations.  Either  one  has  inflicted  an  injury  which  its 
rulers  have  not  good  sense  or  honesty  sufficient  to  acknowledge 
and  atone  for,  or  they  are  striving  to  achieve  some  crooked 
policy  utterly  at  variance  with  the  abstract  principles  of  justice 
There  is  something  depraved  and  vicious  on  one  side,  or  absurd 
on  both,  and  thus  they  proceed  to  destroy  each  other,  and  to 
bring  the  question  at  issue  to  the  test  of  physical  force,  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  defects,  or  defective  civilization,  that 
either  caused  the  outbreak,  or  prevents  its  being  amicably  ad- 
justed. Statesmen  will  tell  us  that  wars  are  not  only  necessary 
but  beneficial.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  policy 
which  seeks  to  make  them  advantageous  [is  selfish  and  unjust, 
and  therefore,  philosophically  speaking,  to  be  condemned.  The 
necessity  seems  to  us  to  arise  only  from  sheer  ignorance,  and  the 
decrease  of  wars  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
affords  a strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion.  A time 
will  come  when  war  will  be  deemed  disgraceful,  and  the  moral 
and  mental  refinement  of  the  world  at  large  will  put  an  end  to 
the  display  of  such  a monstrous  and  mischievous  absurdity. 
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Origin  of  the  Woolsack. — In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  English  wool;  and  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  source  ot 
national  wealth,  the  woolsacks  on  which  the  judges  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  where  placed  there  to  remind  them  that  in  their 
judicial  capacity  they  ought  to  have  a constant  eye  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom. 

Language. — Language,  or  the  means  of  communicating  our 
ideas,  whether  by  oral,  or  written  expression,  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  many  extraordinary  powers  with  which  man  lias 
been  gifted  by  his  Maker;  and  inscription,  or  the  art  of  commu- 
nicating his  thoughts  and  desires  to  others  by  means  of  written 
or  printed  characters,  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  arts  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  led  him  to  devise.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
former  of  these  powers,  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  rational  and 
intellectual  are  distinguished  from  the  irrational  and  the  unm- 
telleetual;  by  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  art  of  writing,  in  its 
more  perfect  state,  the  refined  are  contradistinguished  from  the 
uncivilized.  Yes;  as  the  mind  of  man  roams  through  the  uni- 
verse, taking  in,  as  it  were,  at  one  comprehensive  glance,  a view 
of  all  created  things;  or,  like  the  crested  eagle,  soars  into  “ high 
heaven;”  by  the  power  of  speech  he  can  give  expression  to  the 
feelings  which  thrill  him,  and,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and  ado- 
ration" he  can  breathe  the  murmur  of  thanksgiving,  or  hymn  the 
melody  of  praise;  and  then,  by  the  twofold  art  of  writing  and 
printing,  he  can  perpetuate  through  all  time,  the  effusions  ot  his 
imagination,  and  record  the  results  of  liis  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical research,  and  of  his  patient  inquiry  alter  truth.  In  a 
word,  he  can  leave  behind  him,  more  indelibly  graven  than  on 
the  rock  or  in  the  sand  of  the  ancients,  for  the  admiration  ot  and 
as  an  example  to  mankind,  the  offspring  of  his  genius,  the  memo- 
rials of  his  faith,  the  note-books  of  his  love. 

The  Peculiarities  of  the  Present  Age.— The  present  is 
an  age  of  inquiry — an  age  of  thought.  In  times  to  come,  when 
all  that  now  is  shall  be  classed  with  what  has  been , it  will,  par 
excellence,  be  denominated  the  age  of  education.  Not  . that  it  is 
perfect  in  any  of  the  great  and  goodly  elements  which. distinguish 
it  as  the  age  of  civilization,  the  age  of  intelleetualization,  but 
rather  that  it  is  one  in  which  many  of  the  great  principles  of  art, 
science,  and  philosophy  have  received  a mighty  impulse  towards 
the  ultimate — the  mature;  and  in  which  education,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  metaphysical  sciences,  has  been  rightly 
regarded  as  the  momentum  to  man's  welfare,  and  considered  not 
as  an  end,  but  a means  to  it— the  moral  regeneration  and  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  mankind.  In  proof  of  our  allegation, 
we  have  but  to  look  around  us  to  behold  monarchs  bending  from 
their  chairs  of  state,  and,  laying  aside  for  brief  seasons  their 
pomp  and  parade,  the  splendid  panoply  and  the  gilded  throne,  to 
become  gleaners  in  the  harvest-fields  of  knowledge.  And  with 
what  pride,  too, — the  high  feeling  engendered  by  that  true  great- 
ness which  it  evinces— may  we,  while  noticing  the  perpetual 
stream  which  flows  from  that  exhaustless  fountain,  the  Press, 
perceive  that  the  rich  and  the  noble  as  well  as  the  poor,  the 
solitary  and  the  studious,  are  among  the  dispensers  of  the  seeds 
of  instruction,  and  that  the  humble  and  the  uneducated  may 
gather  from  their  writings  comfort,  edification,  and  delight. 

How  to  make  Coffee.— The  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
was  a great  amateur  of  coffee,  of  which,  however,  he  made  a 
moderate  use,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions  to  his  cook  to  pre- 
pare it  in  the  following  way :- For  three  or  four  persons,  two 
ounces  of  recently  burnt  and  ground  coffee  are  put  into  an  empty 
coffee-pot  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a small  piece  of  isinglass; 
this  is  held  over  the  fire,  and  shaken  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  of  the  coffee;  when  a smoke  is  seen  to  issue 
from  the  pot,  water,  at  the  boiling  point  is  poured  upon  it  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  six  breakfast  cups,  in  the  proportion 
of  one -third  of  coffee  to  two  thirds  of  milk;  the  coffee-pot  is 
taken  from  the  fire  before  the  water  is  added,  but,  being  heated, 
the  coffee  boils  gently  as  the  pot  is  held  in  the  hand;  the  ebulli- 
tion is  sufficient  to  bring  out  all  the  fine  properties  of  the  coffee 
without  carrying  off  the  aroma;  a cup  is  then  poured  out,  and 
returned  again  to  the  pot,  to  allow  the  powder  to  precipitate,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  the  coffee  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  used 
with  boiling  milk;  some  of  the  best  families  in  Paris  now  adopt 
this  plan,  which  is  certainly  superior  to  any  other  in  use. 
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POETRY. 


'THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OB  SCHILLER. 

“ Take  hence  the  world,  and  it  to  men  deliver  ! — 

’Tis  theirs” — such  was  the  mandate  of  high  Jove — 

“ As  a possession  which  shall  last  for  ever  ; 

And  portioned  let  it  be  in  peace  and  love  I” 

Then  mortal  things,  the  human  type-gift  having, 

All  busily  did  hasten,  young  and  old  ; 

The  husbandman  seized  on  the  crop  rich-waving, 

And  on  the  forest-chase  the  baron  bold  ; 

Merchants  whereon  to  build  their  stores  selecting, 

The  abbot  chose  the  invigorating  wine  ; 

The  king  his  fortalice  and  gate  erecting. 

O’er  street  and  bridge,  proclaimed,  “ The  tenth  is  mine!' 

I, ate,  and  long  after  these  had  made  partition, 

From  a far  distant  place  the  poet  came  ; 

But  nought  remained  for  him  from  earth's  division, 

For  his  first-chosen  share  each  man  doth  claim  ! 

“ Alas  ! shall  I alone  be  all-neglected? 

And  woe  is  me,  me,  thy  faithful  son  !” 

Thus,  then,  aloud  complained  the  bard  rejected, 

Prostrate  before  great  Jove’s  eternal  throne. 

“ Thou  hast  been  wandering  in  the  land  Elysian 
Of  dreams,”  replied  the  God,  “ so  urge  not  me  ; 

Where  wert  thou,  when  of  earth  they  made  division  ?” 

“ I was,’’  replied  the  poet,  “ here  by  thee  ; 

My  eye  upon  thy  countenance  was  dwelling — 

My  ear  did  drink  (he  sounds  of  heavenly  song ; 

Pardon  the  spirit,  lost  mid  the  glory  excelling, 

The  cause  that  in  the  world  I thus  have  wrong  !" 

“The  earth,”  said  Jove,  “to  other  men  is  given  ; 

The  harvest,  chase,  mart,  rest  not  now  with  me  ; 

But  wilt  thou  take  up  thy  abode  in  heaven  ? 

■ Whene'er  thou  comest  it  shall  ope  to  thee.” 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 

Thy  promises  are  broken, 

Thy  faith  is  cast  aside  ; 

The  fatal  words  are  spoken — 

Thou  art  another’s  bride  ! 

Too  soon  hast  thou  forsaken 

One  who  priz’d  thee  more  than  life, 
And,  with  constancy  unshaken, 
Would  have  loved  thee  as  a wife. 
But  I will  not  reprove  thee, 

Thy  falsehood  1 forgive, 

For  1 cannot  cease  to  love  thee 
Until  I cease  to  live. 

We  are  for  ever  parted  ! 

And  may’st  thou  now  be  gay, 
Forget  the  stricken-hearted, 

Whom  sorrow  wastes  away. 

May  he  to  whom  is  plighted 
Thy  vow,  thou  faithless  one  ! 

Love  thee  as  would  the  blighted 
In  happiness  have  done. 

But  I will  not  reprove  thee, 

Thy  falsehood  I forgive, 

For  1 cannot  cease  to  love  thee 
Until  I cease  to  live. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR, 

MARCH. 

Sunday,  24. — 5th  Sunday  in  Lent.  Earl  of  Chesterfield  died, 
1773, 

Monday,  25. — Lady  Day.  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  1603. 

Tuesday,  26. — Prince  George  of  Cambridge  born,  1819.  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  died,  1837. 

Wednesday,  27. — Peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  Gunpowder  intro- 
duced, 1380. 

Thursday,  28. — General  Abercromby  died,  1801.  Swedenburg 
died,  1792. 

Friday,  29. — Siege  of  Acre,  1799.  Capt.  Coram,  founder  of  the 
Foundling,  died,  1751. 

Saturday,  30.— Allied  Sovereigns  entered  Paris,  1814.  France 
subdued  in  ninety-two  days. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rus  in  Urbe. — Obliged  for  the  selection,  but  we  prefer  the 
original. 

Henry  J.  (Eton). — Such  a well-wisher  cannot  be  ill  received,  but 
the  gratifying  tone  of  his  letter  will  not  be  altered  by  the  cir- 
cumstances he  alludes  to. 

E.  M. — Could  we  here  explain  all  the  harassing  involvements  of 
the  parties  who  originally  projected  the  illuminated  work  in 
question,  our  correspondent  would  readily  exonerate  us  from 
any  share  in  the  transaction  ; but  the  time  of  our  readers  would 
be  too  valuable  to  engage  them  in  personal  squabbles  in  which 
they  are  not  immediately  interested,  and  therefore,  though 
w ith  reluctance,  we  are  compelled  to  close  the  controversy  with 
the  same  answer  as  that  given  in  our  last. 

T.  F.  A. — Ten  verses  of  eight  lines  each  are  rather  too  many  at 
once.  Perhaps  the  “Young  Lady”  will  wait  awhile. 

Delta. — Diffident  as  the  “ Young  Author  ” is,  we  can  scarcely 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  refuse ; but  never  despair.  Try  again. 

II.  C.  F. — The  “ Old  Oak  Tree  ’ anon. 

F.  P.  W.  (Liverpool.)  — See  the  answer  in  our  last — “And  doth 
not  a meeting  like  this  make  amends  ?” 

E.  S.— We  have  an  absolute  inundation  of  poesy  on  our  table, — 
reasons  for  rhymes  and  rhymes  without  reasons  at  all.  We 
will,  however,  see  what  can  be  done. 

J.  R.  — It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  w;e  shall  have  a 
“gossip  with  our  correspondents”  before  long,  and  then  we 
can  work  up  the  arrears. 

Whisper — Certainly  not ; nor  was  a city  called  Rome  erected 
in  four-and  twenty  hours  ; at  least,  so  the  proverb  says,  and 
neither  Gibbon  nor  Goldsmith  contradicts  it. 

It. P.—  1 n our  next. 

J.  W.  O. — Harrison  Ainsworth  is  not  the  author  of  “ Maude 

A arsden  ” he  is— but  J.  W.  O.  can  wait. until  the  romance  is 

published  in  three  volumes,  andj  then  he  can  see  the  author’s 
name  on  the  title-page, 

J.  B.  Goggs. — One  of  your  articles  has  appeared  in  another 
periodical  ; thanks  for  the  scraps.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  you  when  convenient. 

William  (I’rome.) — We  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  “Parley 
Library  ” to  the  taste  of  general,  not  individual  readers  ; but, 
we  are  pleased  with  the  interest  he  takes  in  our  periodical  never- 
theless. “The  Droll  Occurrence”  is  so  very  droll  that  it  must 
have  shaken  the  sides  of  his  letter  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
unable  to  contain  it  any  longer. 

B.  R.  and  O.  N.—  With  thanks.  To  his  question  we  can  as  yet 
return  no  definite  answer  ; but  most  likely  about  Midsummer 
or  Christmas. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  l.e 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12(i,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
Onwiivn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.— — March  30,  1344. 
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MAUDE  M A R S D E H ; 


OR, 

THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OF  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.” 
[A  n crigmal  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  IT.] 

BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

The  Amethyst — The  Friend— The  Night-journey. 


“ Night  thickens,  and  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 

And  night’s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse.” — Macbeth. 

“ Ah,  me  ! What  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Makes  it  so  fatal  to  be  loved  ? Ah  I why 
With  cypress  branches  dost  thou  wreath  our  bow'ers, 

And  make  thy  best  interpreter— a sigh; 

As  those  who,  fond  of  odours,  pluck  the  flowers, 

Then  leave  them  on  their  stems  to  droop  and  die? 

So  the  frail  beings  that  we  fondly  cherish 

Are  placed  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.”— Byron. 


The  carriage  containing  Maude  tvas  speedily  brought  before  the 
antique  gateway  that  marked  the  entrance  to  old  Buckingham- 


hou.se;  and  on  Hemlock  and  his  depraved  master  alighting,  the 
almost  inanimate  form  of  the  abducted  maiden  was  conveyed 
under  the  portico  into  the  gothic  chamber,  a spacious  though 
gloomy  apartment  that  stood  on  the  basement  story.  Here  she 
was  left  to  recover,  the  duke  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  an  aged 
crone,  whilst  he  rejoiced  in  a flowing  beaker  of  Burgundy  over 
the  success  of  his  project.  As  soon  as  Maude  became  sensible  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  her,  the  first  anxious  object  of  her 
solicitude  was  to  discover  the  place  where,  and  the  party  by 
whom,  she  was  detained.  This  the  tottering  companion  of  her 
new  abode  imparted  without  much  hesitation ; and  her  informa- 
tion had  doubtless  been  more  accessible  in  consequence  of  the 
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bright  rays  that  glittered  from  an  amethyst  brooch  which  Maude 
wore  conspicuously  in  her  vest.  The  old  woman’s  eyes  sparkled 
as  she  coveted  this  trinket,  and  her  shrivelled  fingers  mechanically 
clutched  and  clasped  the  horny  palms  of  her  hand  as  though 
already  the  glittering  bauble  had  been  placed  within  them. 

“ That  is  a priceless  gewgaw  of  thine,  fair  ladye,”  at  last 
munched  out  the  beldam,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress  her 
admiration  of  its  worth. 

“ It  is  at  least  a costly  one,”  responded  Maude;  “ but  it  is  the 
last  relic  I possess  of  my  former  wealth.” 

“ it  would  perchance  stand  thee  in  good  stead  when  coin  and 
friends  were  needed,  or  even  coin  alone,  for  that  maketh  friends,” 
continued  the  other;  “ it  would  gain  thee  much.” 

“ Would  it  gain  me  liberty?”  eagerly  inquired  Maude,  a ray  of 
hope  suddenly  beaming  in  upon  her. 

“ Nay,  I know  not  that — my  place  is  ranked  high,  and  I fear 
me  the  duke’s  anger  would  stop  not  short  of  even  a life-thrust; 
but  wouldst  part  with  it?” 

“ Willingly,  to  escape  hence.” 

“ I cannot  see  it  at  this  distance— my  eyes  are  dim,  and ” 

“ Here,”  cried  Maude,  extending  the  brooch,  “ take  it ;”  and 
the  eager  hand  of  the  attendant  received  and  closed  upon  the 
wished-for  treasure. 

“ By’r  lady,”  croaked  the  coveter;  “ gold ! real  dazzling  gold! 
and  weighs  some  thirty  carats,  I’ll  be  sworn.  How  it  glistens  and 
glances  before  my  doting  eyes,  and ” 

“ Nay,  thou  art  wandering,  good  nurse,”  exclaimed  Maude, 
watching  with  anxiety  the  feverish,  incoherent  language  of  the 
old  beldam ; “ thou  madest  a kind  of  promise  in  return  to  give 
me  aid  to  fly  from  here?” 

“ True ! I had  forgotten ; but  not  now — not  now — it  is  late. 
Get  thee  to  rest,  the  good  duke  will  be  angered  else : when  morn- 
ing comes  I will  see  to  thee ; and  in  the  meantime  make  thou  a 
couch  of  this.  Thirty!  ay,  forty  carats  perchance— a goodly 
guerdon,  ’faith!  Rest  thou  there,  fair  maiden  ; I will  see  to  thee 
anon.”  And  thus  blending  her  farewell  instructions  with  remarks 
on  the  value  of  the  gift,  the  crone  slowly  and  limpingly  de- 
parted. 

Fatigued  by  the  adventures  of  the  day,  Maude  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate  ; and  after  shedding  a few  tears  at  that  constant  and 
designing  persecution,  to  which  she  seemed  by  destiny  to  have 
been  subjected,  our  heroine  fell  into  a deep  though  not  dreamless 
slumber;  for,  interwoven  with  a vision  of  past  happy  moments, 
the  form  of  the  sybil  Judith,  the  pallid  semblance  of  Joyce,  her 
first  lover,  and  the  gallant  features  of  Eustace,  the  cavalier  of 
the  pageant  that  marked  the  Restoration,  all  fitfully  passed 
before  her,  and  mocked  the  sad  reality  of  the  rolling  hours  by  a 
visionary  glimpse  of  joyous  though  transient  illusions. 

Day  was  far  advanced  when  the  same  miserly  crone  that  had 
attended  Maude  on  the  previous  night  now  made  her  appearance, 
and,  rousing  her  from  these  dreamy  thoughts,  proffered  such  re- 
freshment as  the  matin  beverages  of  the  day  then  provided.  In 
no  mood  for  partaking  lavishly  of  such  condiments,  Maude 
faintly  uttered  her  acknowledgments,  and  again  sounded  the  bel- 
dam on  the  possibility  of  her  escape. 

“ The  duke  has  not  yet  risen,”  muttered  the  other  in  reply ; 
“ and  there  is  Master  Sedley  and  Mr.  Waller  the  poet,  and  a host 
of  other  gentles  waiting  in  the  antechamber  to  obtain  an  audience  ; 
but  there  are  guards  around  more  than  enough  to  prevent  thy 
departure.  I can,  however,  change  thy  room  for  one  mayhap 
more  pleasant,  and  for  the  rest— remember  thy  elopement  must 
depend  on  the  prudence  and  vigilance  exercised  in  its  contriv- 
ance.” 

“ Anything,  good  nurse,”  responded  Maude,  willing  to  soothe 
by  kindness,  and  anxious  to  obtain  a friend,  friendless  as  she  was, 
even  in  a menial ; “ I accept  thy  courtesy,  and  will  well  reward 
thee  for  it.” 

“ Follow  me,  then,”  pursued  she,  “and  remember,  let  silence 
be  thy  helpmate.” 

Opening  a door  hitherto  unperceived  by  the  fair  occupant  of 
that  chamber,  the  old  dame  led  the  way  through  many  a winding 
corridor  and  tapestried  passage,  until  arriving  at  the  summit  of  a 
winding  staircase,  she  unbarred  a rusty  portal,  and  invited 
Maude  to  enter. 

“ Here,”  exclaimed  her  guide,  “ thou  mayst  rest  securely  until 
the  duke’s  pleasure  regarding  thee  is  known.  I will  bring  thee 


such  refreshments  as  he  may  order,  and  on  thy  life  breathe  no 
syllable  of  what  I have  said.” 

“ This  room  appears  to  have  been  long  uninhabited,”  said 
Maude,  gazing  fearfully  round  on  the  frowning  portraits  of  the 
peer’s  ancestors,  who,  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  now  orna- 
mented the  panelled  walls. 

“ You  are  now  in  the  east  wing,  and  the  room  is  that  belonging 
to  the  portrait  gallery ; some  have  said,  indeed,  that  the  room  is 
haunted  : be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  duke  rarely  ventures 
within  its  precincts  save  on  one  day  in  the  year,  and  then  the 
domestics  aver  he  doth  penance  for  the  wrong  he  hath  done  to  a 
Spanish  novice  whom  he  brought  hither  from  a convent  in 
Seville,  and  whose  picture  still  hangs  veiled,  as  you  may  see  it, 
over  the  northern  turret.  But— out  on  my  garrulity— I shall  be 
rated  for  this  delay.”  And  thus  breaking  off  in  her  discourse,  the 
old  crone  left,  and  barring  the  door,  Maude  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  alone. 

“ Would  that  the  babbler  had  either  told  me  less  or  imparted 
more,”  thought  our  heroine  as  she  found  herself  the  sole  inmate 
of  those  gloomy  walls ; “ the  very  pictures  seem  to  shun  and  frown 
upon  me  as  an  intruder.  There  is  a mystery  around  my  fate 
which  time  alone  can  unravel;  and  such  little  charm  hath  life  for 
me  that  I care  not  how  soon  the  prophecy  of  J udith  may  come  to 
pass.” 

Thus  meditatively  pondering  over  the  strange  scenes  and  events 
the  last  few  days  had  witnessed,  Maude  now  turned  to  the  room 
to  which  she  had  thus  been  so  unexpectedly  transferred,  and 
sought  therefrom  to  gain  such  amusement  as  might  make  the 
time  hang  less  heavily  on  her  hands.  The  most  prominent  object 
in  the  apartment  was  the  veiled  portrait  of  which  her  conductor 
thither  had  before  spoken,  and,  only  shrouded  from  sight  by  a 
thin  gauzy  covering,  Maude  felt  more  than  a woman’s  usual 
curiosity  to  withdraw  the  veil  and  gaze  upon  this  production  of 
the  limner’s  art. 

The  painting  had  evidently  been  executed  by  the  hand  of  an 
artist,  for  the  subject  had  been  pleasingly,  and  apparently  faith- 
fully, treated.  It  represented  a Spanish  girl  robed  in  the  sombre 
garb  of  the  convent,  pensively  bending  over  a letter  which,  as  she 
held  it  despondingly  in  her  hand,  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a missive  of  broken  hopes  and  blighted  anticipations.  Her  fea- 
tures, expressive  of  deep  sorrow,  manifested  the  saddening 
thoughts  that  struggled  into  being  as  the  perusal  dispelled  all 
doubts  of  her  affliction  ; and  yet  with  these  emotions  were  indi- 
cated a gentle  meekness  and  a resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  struck  a responsive  chord  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator.  A 
silver  cross — the  symbol  of  her  faith — hung  from  the  neck,  and 
before  this— so  skilfully  had  the  painter  portrayed  the  hidden 
desires  of  her  heart— the  mind  was  evidently  bowed  in  pious  de- 
votion. Maude  sighed  as  she  restored  the  covering  to  the  picture, 
and  felt  how  strong  she  was  bound  in  sympathy  to  that  poor  girl 
who  had  become  the  victim  of  him  who  had  now  sought  to  en- 
snare herself. 

But  there  were  yet  other  and  different  objects  to  engage  her 
attention.  Besides  the  remaining  portraits  of  ancient  nobility 
that  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  almost  to  the  ground,  there 
was  an  old  book-case  stored  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  that  age  ; but  the  volumes  had  apparently  been  but  little  em- 
ployed by  their  present  owner,  for  deep  layers  of  dust  were  dis- 
turbed by  Maude  as  she  sought  to  pluck  them  from  the  niche  of 
which  they  had  long  retained  undisputed  possession,  and  huge 
spiders,  the  only  other  occupants  of  those  wormeaten  shelves, 
crawled  out  angrily  from  the  corners  as  if  determined  to  dispute 
with  desperation  their  right  of  occupancy.  Maude  mechanically 
reached  a volume  that  seemed  to  afford  some  hope  of  beguiling 
the  dreary  moments  more  pleasantly,  and  had  already  taken  a 
seat  in  the  antiquated  bow-window  which  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  river,  when  a sudden  rustling  behind  her.caused 
her  to  turn  from  her  position,  and  for  a few  seconds  gave  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  the  most  intense  alarm.  The  veil  which  Maude  was 
confident  she  had  restored  to  its  former  place  over  the  picture 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  there  were  the  full  black  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  girl  gazing  full  upon  her. 

Startled  by  the  occurrence,  although  at  a loss  to  assign  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  it,  Maude  rose  with  a palpitating  heart,  and 
again  shrouded  the  portrait  from  her  sight.  “ It  was  but  a 
sudden  gust  of  air,”  thought  she,  “ and  it  were  folly  to  believe 
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the  idle  gossip  respecting  this  room  being  haunted ; but  my  ima- 
gination has  been  roused  to  a feverish  sensitiveness,  and,  there- 
fore, will  I once  more  resume  my  reading.”  So  soliloquising,  our 
heroine  regained  her  previous  seat,  and  bent  her  eyes  determi- 
nedly over  the  quaint  but  discursive  pages  of  the  author. 

Maude  was,  however,  in  no  mood  for  reading;  her  thoughts 
wandered  from  the  book,  and  were  diverted  to  the  strange  and 
inexplicable  circumstance  narrated  as  having  taken  place  in 
connexion  with  the  portrait.  Her  fancy,  however,  was  on  this 
point  so  soon  and  so  painfully  excited,  that  as  a relief  she  turned 
to  gaze  upon  the  fair  and  glassy  Thames  that  wound  its  way 
beneath  that  casement,  rippling  on  from  sedgy  banks  and  prim- 
> rosed  paths  to  join  the  mighty  ocean  that  roared  an  invitation 
far  away,  as  if  to  beckon  the  gentle  stream  to  the  briny  bosom  of 
its  mighty  mother.  The  plashing  oars  as  they  carved  a bright 
furrow  in  the  sunlit  surface,  the  distant  hum  of  busy  wharfingers, 
the  cheering  cry  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  the  hoarse  injunc- 
tions of  some  straggling  purveyor  of  merchandise  lading  the 
rude  barges  that  then  formed  the  chief  conveyance  of  goods  from 
town  to  town ; — nay,  even  the  very  birds  that  sped  from  the 
branching  elms  in  the  garden  to  wing  their  way  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  all  tended  to  dispel,  in  some  degree,  the  gloom 
of  loneliness  that  hung  like  a spell  around  her.  And  yet  the 
scene  evoked  a train  of  thought  which  might  perchance  have  been 
as  well  unrecalled.  That  glancing  sunbeam — that  speeding 
galley — that  stifled  sound  of  many  voices,  even  that  ever-rippling 
river  itself  brought  vividly  home  to  her  a recollection  of  Eustace, 
through  whose  instrumentality  she  had  already  been  preserved 
from  one  imminent,  if  not  fatal,  danger. 

“ If  thou  wert  here  now,  Eustace,”  ejaculated  Maude,  almost 
unconsciously,  aloud,  “ there  would  be  thanks  for  thine  aid,  and 
credit  for  thy  zeal.” 

“ Mistress  Marsden,  behold  me  ready  to  earn  both,  and  accept 
that  offer  and  reward.” 

Startled  and  dismayed  by  this  unexpected  echo  of  her  own 
wishes,  Maude  turned  and  beheld  the  form  of  Eustace  at  her  feet, 
almost  doubting,  as  she  did  so,  whether  the  semblance  was 
visionary  or  real. 

“ Deem  me  not  intrusive,”  pursued  the  youth  rising,  but  pre- 
serving a respectful  attitude,  “ thus  to  venture,  fair  maiden,  un- 
solicited— though  let  me  hope  I may  believe  not  unwished  for — 
into  your  presence;  but  there  is  matter  of  import  afoot  which 
brooks  not  even  the  courtesy  of  a second’s  delay.  The  duke  has 
commissioned  me  to  lead  you  to  him.  I know  his  hot  imperious 
temperament  chafes  at  open  refusal  to  his  will ; I therefore  have 
affected  to  abet,  rather  than  oppose,  his  designs ; and  knowing 
that  a wager  is  now  pending  between  him  and  the  king  regarding 
your  presence  to-night  at  Whitehall,  I have  hastened  hitherto  to 
relieve  you  from  all  anxiety  that  may  be  roused  concerning  the 
fate  for  which  you  are  intended  to  be  reserved.” 

“ But,  good  Eustace,  I already  owe  thee  much,  and  cannot  lay 
thee  under  farther  obligation ; I have  uttered  that  believing 
myself  alone,  which  I will  now  neither  wish  unsaid  nor  retract.  I 
did  most  ardently  desire  thy  presence,  but  it  was  to  beg  thy  friendly 
aid  in  expediting  my  departure  from  these  hated  precincts.” 

“ It  was  to  further  those  views  that  I am  now  here,”  returned 
the  youth  ; “and  as  I have  my  own  purpose  beside  to  answer  in 
thus  thwarting  the  titled  libertine,  my  hand  and  heart  are  both 
more  ready  and  willing  to  do  thee  service.  I can  now  excuse  thy 
absence  on  the  plea  of  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
journey  ; but  to-night  he  will  compel  me  to  return  here  to  bring 
thee  to  the  court.  I shall  be  here,  but  it  will  be  to  thwart  his 
dearestwishes — not  to  aid  their  accomplishment — and  advance, not 
injure, the  cause  of  virtue!  But  I dare  not  tarry;  till  eve,  farewell!” 
“ Stay,  kind  youth,  for  a moment  more,”  cried  Maude,  “ and 
then  one  problem  at  least  will  be  solved  amongst  many  that  crave 
solution  at  thy  hands.  I heard  no  footstep,  saw  no  portal  open, 
i and  yet  you  are  here.  By  what  means  was  so  stealthy  an  entrance 
effected?” 

“ By  a secret  passage  only  known  to  myself  and  the  duke. 
You  see  that  veiled  portrait  yonder  : there  is  a cross  round  the 
neck  of  her  who  is  there  painted.  That  cross  is  a spring  which 
uncloses  a recess  adjoining,  and  through  that  I came.” 

“ But  one  word  more.  That  Spanish  girl — the  victim  of  the 

duke’s  lawless  love” 

“ Was  my  own  sister!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Embarkation  — The  Spectre-wherry  — The 
Arrival. 

“ There  was  a time  I used  to  love 
The  forest’s  early  green, 

And  watched  the  roses,  blushing  where 
The  summer’s  step  bad  been. 

There  was  a time,  when  Beauty’s  voice 
Enchantment  o’er  me  flung— 

Making  reality  unfelt. 

As  if  an  angel  sung. 

But  now  my  heart  is  as  a tomb, 

Where  memory  sits  entranced : 

Unheard,  unseen,  the  syren  joys 
That  round  my  footsteps  danced. 

Oft  as  I view  the  lovely  stars 
Crowning  the  midnight  sky. 

My  proud  soul,  freed  from  earthly  things. 

Glows  with  an  impulse  high.” 

Long  and  ardently  did  Maude  wait  for  the  evening  to  arrive, 
which  was  to  bring  with  it  Eustace  and  liberty,  and  anxiously 
had  she  watched  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  evening  star  flinging 
its  trembling  rays  above  the  cross  and  dome  of  the  old  St.  Paul’s, 
which  formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  view  from  that  case- 
ment, and  now  really  appeared  to  indicate  hope  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  bereft  of  all  but  despair.  At  last,  approaching 
footsteps  were  heard,  the  veil  was  again  withdrawn  from  the  por- 
trait, the  aperture  was  enclosed,  and  Eustace  stood  before  her. 
“ Be  silent,”  said  he,  “ and  fear  not : there  will  be  but  little 
question  of  our  escape  if  we  can  but  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
water-guard,  and  to  that  end,  Mistress  Marsden,  may  I crave 
your  strict  attention  in  following  me?" 

Maude  assured  him  of  her  anxiety  to  observe  his  directions; 
and  the  two  then  quitting  the  apartment  by  means  of  the  secret 
passage,  they  traversed  a dark  and  winding  corridor,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
on  reaching  the  extremity  of  this  stone  gallery  an  opening  ap- 
peared, through  which  the  dark  shadow  of  old  Buckingham- 
gate  fell  with  sufficient  precision  to  show  that  the  building  which 
flung  the  shade  was  not  far  distant.  Requesting  Maude  to  secrete 
herself  behind  the  projecting  buttress  of  the  archway  until  he 
gave  the  signal,  Eustace  hastened  down  to  the  steps,  and  * there 
seizing  an  oar  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  skilfully  disentangled  a 
boat  from  its  moorings  with  the  other,  he  clapped  his  hands 
thrice,  such  being  the  preconcerted  sign  that  their  proceedings 
were  unwatched,  and  Maude  hastened  to  escape  from  the  mansion 
which  had  to  her  assumed  a prison’s  resemblance.  Getting  into 
the  boat,  and  throwing  a dark  kirtle  over  her  shoulders  to  render 
herself  an  object  less  distinguishable  in  the  hazy  twilight,  the  arm 
of  Eustace  did  good  service  in  speeding  the  wherry  up  the  river, 
taking  the  direction  of  Yauxhall  rather  than  Blackfriars,  as  being 
more  likely  the  one  to  elude  detection.  Slowly  and  carefully  did 
the  youth  dip  the  sturdy  oar  into  the  water,  and  urge  the  wherry 
to  a faster  pace : the  tide  was  in  their  favour,  and  at  that  hour 
there  were  few  who  had  dared  to  venture  on  the  river,  either  ac- 
tuated by  pleasure,  or  impelled  by  business.  In  about  half-an- 
hour,  during  which  time  no  syllable  was  exchanged  between 
them  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  suspicion  from  the  shore,  Maude 
and  Eustace  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  converse,  being  off 
Vauxhall,  and  as  yet  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  their  absence 
having  been  detected,  or  their  pursuit  being  undertaken.  A few 
lights,  however,  that  glimmered  on  the  Surrey  shore  warned 
Eustace  that  their  disembarkation  at  Vauxhall  might  be  attended 
with  considerable  hazard,  and  these  surmises  were  further  con- 
firmed by  hearing  a group  of  roystering  soldiers,  whom  Eustace 
knew  to  be  a portion  of  the  king’s  body-guard,  trolling  f-  catch 
which  had  for  its  burden  the  unmerciful  punishment  to  which  all 
rebellious  persons  should  be  liable  who  dared  to  say  one  sentence 
against  their  favourite  monarch. 

“ There  is  now  no  certainty  of  our  effecting  a secure  and  unob- 
served landing,”  said  Eustace,  in  a whisper  to  the  fair  companion 
of  his  journey,  “ without  we  proceed  at  once  to  Richmond,  which, 
as  the  tide  is  setting  in  with  a strong  current,  we  may  reach  by 
daybreak.  I have  a distant  relative  there,  of  whose  honour  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  on  whose  protection  you  may  confidently 
rely.” 

* For  illustration  see  the  front  page. 
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« Then  we  will  at  once  thither,”  returned  Maude,  “ though  in 
all  this  remember,  as  to  thine  aid  I am  indebted,  for  thy  advice 
I ought  to  be  the  follower  without  presuming  to  add  an  opinion 
to  that  of  one  so  much  more  competent  to  give  it.” 

.<  you  do  me  feelings  outrage,”  said  Eustace,  gallantly,  as  he 
relieved  himself  from  the  fatigue  of  the  oars  and  allowed  the  boat 
to  drift  on  with  the  stream.  “ But,  see  ! there  is  some  object 
close  behind  us.” 

Maude  turned  round  and  endeavoured  to  peer  through  the 
misty  exhalation  which  rose  from  the  river,  and  mingled  with  the 
clouded  sky  above ; but  she  could  see  nothing,  and  was  about  to 
reproach  Eustace  for  creating  so  sudden  and  needless  an  alarm, 
when  a faint  flash  of  light  illumining  the  water,  showed  distinctly 
the  form  of  some  shadowy  skiff  that  seemed  to  be  following  in 
the  wake,  and  from  which  there  appeared  to  rise  the  mellowed 
sound  of  many  voices  as  if  engaged  in  some  deep  and  earnest 
consultation. 

« There  are  hawks  abroad,”  exclaimed  Eustace,  after  atten- 
tively observing  the  proceedings  of  this  bark,  “ we  must  be  wary 
and  vigilant.  Thanks  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  this  osier-bed,  we 
can  run  our  boat  in  here,  close  to  the  shore,  and  let  them  pass  us 
unperceived.”  , .. 

Acting  upon  this  determination,  Eustace  changed  the  direction 
of  the  wherry  towards  the  bank,  and  there,  under  the  shade  of 
some  towering  water-flags,  paused  in  breathless  anxiety  to  await 
the  issue  of  this  adventure.  In  less  than  a quarter  ot  an  hour, 
the  skiff  shot  past  them,  leaving  as  it  proceeded  a transient  ruddy 
glow  in  the  furrow  made  by  the  keel,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
reflection  of  some  fire  kindled  on  board  for  culinary  purposes. 
They  had,  however,  evidently  passed  them  unnoticed,  and,  after 
after  waiting  for  some  few  moments  longer  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  and  lessen  the  probability  of  being  observed, 
Eustace  again  urged  on  his  wherry,  and  they  lost  sight  of  the 
obiect  which  had  excited  so  much  apprehension  between  the 
small  aits  or  islands  that  then  occupied  the  site  now  spanned  by 
the  noble  bridge  of  ICew. 

The  first  grey  streaks  of  light  in  the  east  showed  the  voyagers 
that  their  destination  was  not  far  distant,  and,  ere  another  hour 
had  elapsed,  which  had  only  brought  on  the  advent  of  sunrise, 
the  towering  spires  and  clustering  trees  of  the  hamlets  of  Rich- 
mond burst  upon  their  sight.  The  matin  songs  of  the  birds,  as 
they  gaily  twittered  on  the  dew-laden  boughs,  the  reviving 
odours  wafted  on  the  morning  breeze,  and  the  refreshing  zephyrs 
that  cooled  and  fanned  their  heated  brows,  brought  an  invigorat- 
ing change  to  both  mind  and  body,  and  welcome  was  the  an- 
nouncement from  Eustace  that  their  pilgrimage  had  now  reached 
its  termination.  Bringing  the  boat  into  a small  creek  that  had 
indented  the  shore,  Eustace  assisted  Maude  to  disembark,  and, 
leaving  the  wherry  in  the  care  of  an  old  fisherman,  whose  early 
avocations  had  brought  him  to  the  spot,  Maude  and  her  com- 
panion bent  their  steps  on  foot  to  the  cottage  of  Tristram 
Forthsythe,  whose  habitation  was  fixed  on  the  borders  of  what 
was  then  a forest,  but  which  time  has  subdued  in  its  sylvan  cha- 
racter, and  has  now  rendered  familiar  to  the  metropolitan  tourist 
as  the’spacious  park,  long  the  resort  of  ambitious  pic-nic  parties, 
and  the  scene  of  many  a love-tryst. 


PAYING  OF  LONDON. 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  precise  period  named  when 
London  first  became  paved,  for,  like  most  improvements,  it  had 
been  developed  gradually.  We  have  a kind  of  negative  proof 
that  Cheapside  had  merely  a soft  earthen  roadway  in  early 
times  ; for  the  chroniclers  relate  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Bow 
Church  was  unroofed  by  a violent  storm  of  wind,  four  beams, 
each  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  sank  so  deep  into  the  ground,  that 
scarcely  four  feet  appeared  above  the  surface.  Anderson,  quot- 
ing the  words  of  an  earlier  writer,  states  that,  in  the  year  1417, 
“ the  highway  named  Holbourne,  in  London,  was  so  deep  and 
miry,  that  many  perils  and  hazards  were  thereby  occasioned,  as 
well  to  the  king’s  carriages  passing  that  way  as  to  those  of  his 
subjects  ; he  therefore  ordained  two  vessels,  each  of  twenty  tons 
burden,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense,  for  bringing  stones  for 
paving  and  mending  the  same.”  The  act  for  improving  and  pav- 


ing the  city  of  London,  passed  in  1532,  describes  the  streets  as 
still  “ very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and 
noyous,  as  well  for  all  the  king’s  subjects  on  horseback  as  on 
foot,  with  carriages.”  Anderson  speaks  of  the  first  paving  of 
one  particular  part  of  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
of  another  in  1544;  of  others  in  1571  and  1605.  Previous  to 
1614,  Smithfield,  the  public  market-place  for  cattle,  being  un- 
paved, was  frequently,  by  rain  and  the  great  number  of  beasts 
brought  for  sale,  rendered  almost  impassable.  To  remedy  this, 
James  I.  enjoined  the  lord  mayor  to  pave  the  same.  The  citizens 
immediately  set  to  work,  and  in  the  space  of  six  months  had  , 
accomplished  it.  But  down  to  the  year  1762  (when  the  West- 
minster Paving  Act  was  passed)  London  generally  could  not  be 
said  to  be  paved.  The  streets  were  often  obstructed  with  stalls,  j 
sign-posts,  and  projections  of  various  kinds,  and  each  inhabitant  I 
paved  before  his  own  door  in  such  a manner,  and  with  such  ma- 
terials, as  pride,  poverty,  or  caprice  might  suggest.  There  were 
no  footways,  except  in  some  of  the  principal  streets,  where  they 
were  separated  by  a line  of  posts  and  chains.  By  the  act  passed 
in  1762,  the  names  of  streets  were  ordered  to  he  affixed  to  the 
corners  of  each.  The  new  footways  were  formed  of  broad,  flat, 
smooth  stones,  and  the  carriage-ways  of  large  pebbles,  or  rounded 
stones. 

A vast  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  paving  of  London.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Telford,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Holyhead  road,  and  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  roads  near  Bristol,  were  among  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  improvements ; for,  although  those  exertions  related 
rather  to  turnpike  roads  than  to  the  streets  of  towns,  yet  their 
influence  has  gradually  extended  to  the  latter.  The  acts  5 Geo. 

4,  c.  100,  and  6 Geo.  4,  c.  38,  made  something  like  a legislative 
change  in  the  mode  of  paving  in  London.  These  acts  related  to 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  watering, 
and  cleansing  the  streets  passing  through  the  crown  lands  front 
Regent’s-park  to  Parliament-street.  Under  the  provisions  of 
these  acts  the  roadways  of  Regent-street,  Whitehall,  and  Palace- 
yard  were  macadamised.”  The  characteristic  of  this  method 
of  paving  is  a uniform  layer  of  small  stones,  without  any  sub- 
pavement of  other  stones;  the  small  stones  being  so  angular  in 
shape  as  to  have  a tendency  to  lock  together  in  a hard  and  com- 
pact mass.  Ten  inches  is  the  thickness  of  layer,  or  stratum, 
generally  stated  as  that  which  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  size  of 
the  stones  is  limited,  so  that  each  shall  not  weigh  more  than  six 
ounces.  The  macadamised  roads  were  soon  found  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive, from  the  rapid  wearing  which  took  place ; whereupon 
many  experiments  were  performed  with  other  materials. 

The  use  of  bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  as  a material  for  roads,  in- 
troduced us  to  a system  which,  a few  years  ago,  seemed  to  present 
a tolerable  chance  of  success,  but  which  has  not  since  maintained 
its  ground.  Claridge’s  patent  for  the  Seyssel  asphalte  was  one 
of  the  first  taken  out  on  this  subject ; it  is  dated  November,  1837, 
To  this  succeeded  the  Bastenne  bitumen,  the  Parisian  bitumen, 
the  Scotch  asphaltum,  and  others  partaking  more  or  less  of  a 
similar  character.  The  compositions  used  for  this  purpose  per- 
tain more  or  less  closely  to  one  of  three  kinds  : solid  pitch,  fossil 

bitumen,  and  asphaltic  rock.  For  instance,  Claridge’s  asphalte  is 
a mixture  of  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  with  an  asphaltic  jock 
found  at  Pyrimont,  near  Seyssel,  in  Franee.  Specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bituminous  pavement  were  from  time  to  time 
laid  down  in  London,  chiefly  about  the  years  1838  and  1839. 

It  was  not  till  about  1838  that  the  long  string  of  patents  for 
wood  pavement  commenced  in  London.  In  May  of  that  year 
there  was  Mr.  Stead’s  patent  for  paving  with  “ oak,  pine,  beech, 
or  any  other  hard  wood,”  cut  into  hexagonal,  triangular,  or  square 
blocks  of  similar  sizes  and  dimensions.  The  years  1840  and  1841 
were  busy  years  for  paving-blocks.  The  year  1843  presented  us 
with  a few  new  schemes;  but  there  seems  to  be  now  a disposition 
to  adopt  some  of  those  formerly  proposed,  rather  than  seek  tor 
new  ones. 

Whilst  so  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  carriage- 
way, the  changes  made  in  the  foot-pavements  have  been  \ery 
trifling,  broad  flags  being  still  almost  universally  employed  tor 
that  purpose. 

* For  a notice  of  those  parts  of  London  laid  down  with  this  description 
of  pavement,  see  an  able  paper  in  the  " Companion  to  the  Almanac  tor 
1841. 
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the:  bandit  of  Persia. 

BY  A RETURNED  TRAVELLER. 

« These  are  your  true  cut  throats!  men  whose  deeds 
Would  raise  the  hair  with  horror.” 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  183 — , while  I was  at 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  news  arrived  that  some  members 
of  a formidable  band  of  Bakhtiaris  had  been  made  prisoners  be- 
tween Shirary  and  Ispahan,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Teheran  in 
order  to  undergo  the  judgment  of  the  Shah.  The  Bakhtiari,  it 
ought  to  be  known,  are  a tribe  of  robbers  that  infest  the  roads  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  Persia,  and  whose  depredations,  com- 
mitted on  the  caravans  passing  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
had  of  late  been  so  frequent  and  extensive,  that  a numerous  force 
had  been  despatched  against  them  by  the  government,  which  had 
met  with  nothing  but  discomfiture,  from  the  courageous  resistance 
and  superior  cunning  shown  by  the  bandits.  In  one  instance, 
treachery  had  given  that  success  to  the  expedition  which  had 
been  denied  to  open  endeavours ; and  through  information  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  Bakhtiaris,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his 
comrades,  a famous  robber  chief,  called  Hassan  Ali,  together  with 
about  twenty  of  his  followers,  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners 
in  a large  cave,  which  formed  one  of  their  strongest  holds.  It 
was,  indeed,  their  very  dependence  on  the  supposed  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  place  that  caused  their  capture,  as  such  a slight 
watch  had  been  kept  up  that  the  robbers  were  actually  surrounded 
and  seized  during  a carousal,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  enemies’  approach.  The  chief  had  not,  indeed,  been  cap- 
tured without  some  resistance  on  his  part;  and  by  all  accounts 
the  courage  and  strength  evinced  by  him  on  the  occasion  were 
such  as  to  make  it  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  attacked  him  that  they  had  been  able  to  enter  the  cavern  by 
surprise. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  robbers  at  Teheran  a very  short  investi- 
gation of  their  case  ensued ; after  which,  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Shah  to  be  put  to  death ; and  their  execution  would  have  imme- 
diately followed  the  sentence  had  it  not  been  judged  better,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  to  make  their  punishment  as  public  and 
terrifying  as  possible.  The  whole  of  them  were  therefore  con- 
demned to  be  shot  from  the  mouth  of  cannons,  in  three  different 
parties,  on  three  separate  days ; and  the  number  of  culprits  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four,  it  was  fixed  that  eight  were  to  suffer  each 
time,  the  chief  being  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  the  first  of  all. 


Being  anxious  to  see  this  Hassan  Ali,  of  whom  I had  ^ear^  ve  y 
nuch,  I took  an  opportunity,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  execu- 
tion, of  accompanying  a friend  of  mme  who  bad  Poured  per 
mission  to  visit  the  bandit  in  his  dungeon.  M y n , 

American  missionary,  whose  zeal  I believe  led  him  o P 
2ould  effect  some  good  by  conversing  with  the  condemned  crimi- 
nals; and  although  informed,  by  persons  much  longer  resident 
than  himself  in  the  East,  that  any  expectation  of  his  well-mean- 
ing purpose  having  the  slightest  probability  of  success  would 
prove  abortive,  still  the  American,  who  was  a man  of  the  mod 
sincere  piety,  although  not  much  gifted  with  the  power ■of  ^cri- 
mination, persisted  in  his  intention,  and,  prompted  by  rny 
curiosity,  I accompanied  him.  We  were  attended  by  a servant  of 

mine,  a native  of  Ispahan.  . , 

On  arriving  at  the  prison  where  the  outlaws  were  incarcerated, 
we  were  met  by  the  Naibi  Capidji  Baslii,  or  deputy  c le  ^xecu 
tioner,  who,  on  our  asking  him  whether  the  bandit  chief  showed 
any  signs  of  fear  at  his  approaching  fate,  answered, 

“ You  are  little  aware  what  Hassan  All  is,  if  you  think  that  the 
idea  of  being  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a cannon  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  a woman  of  him.  By  Ah.  I only  wish  eve  y 
Persian  had  his  lion’s  heart,  and  then  the  Russians  would  never 
have  dared  to  show  their  faces  to  us  ; but  judge  for  yourselves, 
Sahibs,  you  will  soon  perceive  I am  right.” 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the  dungeon  which  contained  this 
renowned  chief;  and  a more  loathsome,  filthy  place  I hardly  ever 
beheld.  In  a vault  (for  I can  compare  it  to  nothing  else)  oi 
capacious  dimensions,  and  lighted  by  unglazed  windows  from 
above,  were  congregated  several  prisoners,  heavily  fettered,— 
some  seated,  some  lying  at  full  length.  Our  entrance  caused  a 
slight  movement  among  them  as  they  turned  to  survey  the  ne 
comers  ; and,  as  we  were  Franks,  they  were  evidently  somewhat 
surprised  at  our  visit.  It  did  not  require  any  pointing  out  to  me 
to  tell  me  who  was  Hassan  All,  although  there  was  no  differenc 
of  dress  to  distinguish  him.  He  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  ot 
the  vault,  smoking  a chibouque,  which  he  took  from  his  mouth  at 
our  approach,  and  with  the  air  of  a most  polished  Mussulman 

bade  us  welcome.  . . .*•_*„  , v „ 

“ You  must  excuse  my  not  rising,”  he  said,  pointing  to  e 
heavy  irons  in  which  his  legs  were  enclosed  ; I am  Panted  so 
doing,  as  you  may  observe,  by  the  attentions  o y , P L 
however,  be  seated.  You  are  Inglesi,  I suppose  ® 

brave  nation,  the  Sahibi  Inglesi.  I was 

them  there.  Mashallah ! they  are  a nation,  indeed,  and  have 
plenty  of  good  wine.” 
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While  he  was  speaking  I took  a survey  of  the  man  before  me. 
He  was  a stout,  thickset  person,  with  very  regular  features,  and  a 
long  black  beard  ; his  eye  was  the  brightest  I ever  beheld,  the 
expression  of  it,  however,  was  not  good  , one  could  easily  con- 
ceive its  owner  being  of  a cruel  or  sensual  disposition.  He  was 
somewhat  pale,  evidently  from  the  loss  of  blood,  as  his  left  arm 

was  bandaged.  ... 

A rug  having  been  brought,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  and 
began  to  converse  with  Hassan  Ali.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  of  him  by  my  friend  the  American  was,  whether  he  was  not 
sorry  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 

“ Crimes !”  was  his  answer.  “ What  call  you  crime  ? — of  what 
wickedness  have  I been  guilty  ?” 

“ What  1”  said  the  other,  “ do  you  not  deem  robbery  and 
murder  crimes  ?— and  have  you  not  been  guilty  of  both  ? — and  in 
such  a degree  as  to  cause  your  name  to  be  a dread  through  the 
country.” 

“ Barakillah  ! Bravo  !”  answered  Hassan  Ali,  somewhat 
proudly.  “ It  appears,  then,  I am  not  altogether  unknown  : there 
are  few  indeed  who  can  boast  of  such  actions  as  Hassan  Ali. 
Alhamdellillah ! I have  proved  myself  a man.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  well-meaning  American  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  Bakhtiari  confess  any  contrition,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  his  life  had  been  one  of  wickedness;  and  I was 
obliged  at  length  to  hint  to  him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  cease 
from  such  a hopeless  purpose.  At  the  same  time  I questioned 
the  bandit  on  the  manner  of  life  common  to  the  Bakhtiaris.  His 
answers  were  courteous,  and  to  the  point;  and  on  my  asking  him 
whether  he  would  give  me  a short  account  of  himself,  origin,  and 
adventures,  he  at  once  consented ; merely,  however,  observing, 

“ Sahib,  you  are  a Faringee ; I have  been  to  your  country 
(speaking  of  India),  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  arrack  and 
wine;  surely  you  have  brought  some  with  you  to  this  place  ; if 
so,  pray  send  for  a bottle  or  two,  and  in  the  meanwhile  you  shall 
hear  all  I have  to  relate.” 

Wishing  to  indulge  the  fellow  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  I 
called  to  my  servant,  and  gave  him  directions  to  proceed  to  the 
palace  of  the  English  embassy,  and  procure  some  bottles  of 
brandy  and  sherry  ; at  the  same  time  I expressed  some  astonish- 
ment at  his  requiring  wine,  he  being  a Mussulman. 

“ True,”  returned  Hassan  Ali,  “ I am  a Mussulman,  Alham- 
dellillah ! but  when  you  talk  of  drinking  wine  being  contrary  to 
our  religion,  our  blessed  Prophet,  when  he  forbade  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  merely  spoke  of  such  rascally  stuff-  as  we  get  in  this 
country.  He  never  intended  the  wine  of  Bombay  to  come  under 
his  ban.  Mashallah  ! I shall  soon  taste  of  it  in  Paradise,  for 
such  is  the  drink  of  true  believers  when  they  enter  that  blessed 
spot.” 

My  American  friend  at  these  words  seemed  almost  paralyzed ; 
turning  to  the  Bakhtiari,  he  observed  to  him  that  such  was  not 
conversation  which  ought  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  one  about 
to  leave  this  world.  Hassan  Ali  stared  at  these  remarks,  and  his 
astonishment  was  evidently  so  unfeigned  that  the  American  could 
not  help  observing, 

“ p0or  fellow,  I really  believe  he  sees  no  evil  in  the  course  of 
life  he  has  pursued;  perhaps,  too,  he  imagines  he  is  about  to 
proceed  to  a happier  world.  Well,  well,  please  God  that  his  sins 
be  lightly  visited ! for  it  is  evident  that  they  have  mostly  been 
committed  through  the  unhappy  man’s  ignorance  of  right  and 
wrong.” 

Subsequently,  from  a Spanish  priest  who  acted  as  confessor, 
whilst  Hassan  was  ill  in  bed  in  his  dungeon,  and  his  scimitar  and 
shield  hung  on  the  damp  walls,  I elicited  the  following  outline  of 
his  life.* 

“ I was  born  at  a village  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Shirary  ; 
my  father  was  chief  of  the  place.  My  first  recollections  are  some 
indistinct  ideas  of  being  very  ill-treated,  and  no  wonder,  as  I 
have  since  learned  my  mother  was  a second  wife ; my  father’s 
wife  not  having  borne  him  any  children,  and,  although  she 
allowed  her  husband  to  take  another  partner,  she  was  always 
jealous  of  the  intruder,  as  she  deemed  my  mother,  and  vented 
her  anger  upon  myself ; and,  alas ! too  well  did  she  possess  the 
power  of  so  doing,  as  her  authority  as  headwife  was  unlimited 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Anderoon.  My  poor  mother,  too,  led 


the  life  of  a dog,  for  the  abuse  which  was  daily  lavished  upon  her 
was  enough  to  dry  up  the  liver  of  a camel. 

“ My  father  did  not  interfere  ; for,  Sahib,  he  was  by  no  means 
master  of  his  own  harem  ; and,  although  I very  believe  he  hated  j 
his  headwife  like  poison,  he  was  fain  to  pretend  great  affection  ' 
for  her,  and  hardly  dared  to  address  a kind  word  to  my  mother 
in  her  presence.  Alhamdellillah  ! however,  she  died — plagues 
cannot  last  for  ever,  and  my  mother  became  mistress  of  the  Ande- 
Toon  ; I was  about  five  years  old  then,  still  I remember  the  cir- 
cumstance well : it  made  a great  impression  on  my  young  mind  ; 
for  from  that  time  I was  petted  and  fondled  by  every  one  ; and, 
from  having  my  own  way  in  everything,  I became  a regular 
Dewaneh.  By  Allah  ! what  pranks  I used  to  play  ! but,  Sahib, 
those  days  soon  flew  by. 

“ My  mother  died  when  I was  about  fourteen,  and  my  father 
soon  after  married  again.  Alas ! here  commenced  a renewal  of 
the  unfortunate  days  of  my  early  childhood.  The  new  wife  evi- 
dently looked  upon  me  as  an  interloper;  and,  on  a son  being 
born,  her  usage  of  me  was  so  cruel,  and  the  dirt  she  daily  poured 
down  my  throat  so  difficult  of  digestion,  that  although  I tried 
hard  to  bear  it,  I could  not, — particularly  as  I perceived  my 
father  was  beginning  to  use  me  ill  too.  Such  were  the  evil  effects 
of  a bad  example. 

“At  length,  my  patience  being  worn  out  by  constant  stripes 
and  abuse,  and  finding  that  all  my  endeavours  to  give  satisfaction 
were  useless,  I went  to  my  father  and  begged  of  him  to  allow  me 
to  leave  the  village  and  try  my  fortune  in  the  world.  He  con- 
sented without  any  pressing,  and  with  five  pounds  in  my  pouch, 
and  a bundle  of  clothes,  I started  for  Shirary. 

“ Having  arrived  at  that  most  magnificent  of  cities — this  place 
is  a hog-hovel  in  comparison — I began  to  look  about  me,  and,  my 
appearance  being  in  my  favour,  was  soon  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a khan,  who  appointed  me  one  of  his  body-guard.  After 
I had  been  with  him  about  two  years,  my  master  was  sent  by  the 
Shah  as  an  Elekee  to  Bombay,  whither  I accompanied  him.” 

The  Bakhtiari  here  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  Bushire  and  Bombay,  his  horror  of  the  sea,  and  his  admira- 
tion of  India,  particularly  praising  the  wine  and  spirits  he  met 
with  there.  He  mentioned,  also,  that  on  his  master’s  return  to 
Persia,  he  accompanied  him,  although  not  without  regret  at  quit- 
ting what  appeared  to  him  such  a paradise  as  Hindostan. 

“ From  the  moment,”  he  continued,  “ of  my  putting  my  foot 
again  into  my  country,  it  appeared  that  my  star  was  on  the  de- 
scendant : I must  have  set  out  in  an  unfortunate  hour.  Firstly, 
my  master  fell  into  disgrace,  and  having  been  soundly  basti- 
nadoed, was  stripped  of  nearly  all  he  possessed,  which  was  no 
small  amount,  for  he  had  managed  to  make  some  nice  pickings. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  part  with  all  his  servants,  or  rather 
they  parted  with  him,  as  it  was  not  worth  while  serving  a khan 
who  had  neither  money  nor  power,  and  was  at  the  same  time  in 
disgrace.  Well,  I determined  to  return  to  my  native  village  and 
see  what  I could  obtain ; but  on  arriving  there  I found  that  my 
father  was  dead,  and  his  household  dispersed.  As  I knew  my  de- 
ceased parent  must  have  saved  money,  I was  not  contented  with 
sitting  down  quietly  and  twisting  my  thumbs  after  this  news ; so 
I made  sundry  inquiries  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  learned  that  my  stepmother  bad  managed  to  secure  the 
whole,  and  was  then  living  with  her  father,  to  whose  house  I pro- 
ceeded, and  gave  him  to  understand  my  errand,  which  was  to 
demand  my  lawful  share  of  the  deceased  Ketkhodah’s  property. 

“ The  burnt  father,  however,  swore  by  the  Koran,  his  beard, 
and  his  mother’s  soul,  that  his  daughter  had  not  received  a 
farthing ; that,  indeed,  my  father  had  died  in  de"bt.  Knowing 
this  to  be  false,  I told  him  so ; and  in  consequence  a violent  dis- 
pute arose— from  words  we  came  to  blows — and  the  affair  ended 
by  my  stabbing  in  my  rage  the  old  scoundrel  with  my  cummar. 

“ As  may  be  imagined,  a tolerable  commotion  succeeded  ; bran- 
dishing, however,  the  dagger  which  I had  just  used,  I forced  a 
passage  for  myself  through  those  who  wished  to  stop  me,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  spot  where  I had  tethered  my  horse  (fortunately  I 
had  not  unsaddled  him),  I cut  him  loose,  and,  springing  upon  his 
back,  started  off,  determined  never  to  show  my  face  again  in  that 
quarter.  Whether  or  not  any  pursuit  was  made,  I was  not  over- 
taken, and  before  long  was  out  of  sight  of  the  village  and  danger 
J of  pursuit.  I now  proceeded  at  a more  moderate  pace,  and  was 
j meditating  upon  my  adverse  fate,  when  I met  a mounted  party, 


* For  illustration  see  page;69. 
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whom,  they  having  detained  and  questioned  me,  I discovered  to 
consist  of  part  of  a band  of  Bakhtiaris  who  were  upon  a plun- 
dering expedition.  Upon  this  I at  once  offered  to  join  their 
number,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  how  I was  situated. 
My  proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  my  behaviour  during  the 
first  affair  that  ensued  met  with  so  much  approbation  that  I was 
regularly  incorporated  among  them,  and  soon  became  as  complete 
a member  of  the  tribe  as  if  I had  always  belonged  to  it. 

“ Mashallah  ! they  have  never  had  occasion  to  repent  my  com- 
ing ; and  had  it  not  been  for  a cowardly  traitor  who  betrayed  us 
(may  he  grill  in  Jehanum  !),  the  contents  of  many  more  cara- 
vans would  have  enriched  our  mountains.” 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Hassan  Ali  had  been  passed  among 
continual  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder,  in  which  it  appeared  he 
had  ever  taken  a prominent  part,  and  from  his  superior  daring 
and  prowess  had  become  a leader  among  the  bandits. 

Some  of  the  scenes  detailed  by  this  man  were  so  monstrous 
that  I could  scarcely  have  conceived  human  beings  capable  of 
such  acts  ; and  I must  own  that  the  listening  to  their  narration 
destroyed  within  me  any  feeling  of  pity  for  the  monster  who  had 
been  the  perpetrator  of  such  acts  of  cruelty,  and  in  consequence, 
as  he  had  concluded  his  recital,  I at  once  took  my  departure, 
accompanied  by  the  missionary,  who  was  completely  horror- 
struck  at  what  he  had  heard. 

Being  anxious  to  see  how  Has9an  Ali,  with  all  his  boastful 
demeanour,  would  conduct  himself  at  his  execution,  I proceeded 
the  next  morning  to  the  spot  where  I understood  he  was  to  suffer. 
An  immense  crowd  was  collected,  but,  from  our  being  Franks, 
way  was  made  for  our  horses,  so  that  we  found  ourselves  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  unhappy  wretches  were  to  expiate  their 
crimes. 

In  the  midst  of  an  open  space,  at  the  summit  of  a slight  de- 
clivity, was  an  immense  cannon,  the  mouth  of  which  was  turned 
towards  the  slope.  Close  by  were  the  culprits,  in  the  front  rank 
of  whom  was  Hassan  Ali,  talking  vehemently  ; and,  on  listening 
with  attention,  I heard  him  pleading  for  his  life,  offering  a large 
ransom  if  he  should  be  spared. 

I think  at  one  time  he  promised  to  pay  ten  thousand  tomans, 
which,  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  able  to  produce  such  a sum, 
showed  how  immense  must  have  been  the  plunder  collected  by 
him.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  his  offers,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  ordered  the  executioners  to  come  forward  and  commence. 

The  bandit  now  pleaded  more  earnestly,  swearing  a multitude 
of  things  ; it  was,  however,  all  in  vain,  for  he  was  dragged  to  the 
mouth  of  a cannon  and  fastened  to  it.  A fierce-looking,  scowling 
man  then  advanced  with  a drawn  scimitar,  and  on  my  asking  a 
Persian  khan,  who  was  near  me,  what  was  about  to  happen,  he 
answered,  that  before  being  shot  from  the  piece  of  ordnance,  each 
robber  would  have  his  arms  and  legs  cut  off. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  was  quite  unexpected  on  my  part,  as  I 
had  imagined  that  the  Bakhtiaris  would  have  at  once  been  put 
out  of  their  misery,  after  being  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  by  the  discharge  of  the  piece.  There  was','  however,  now 
no  retreating,  as  the  crowd  was  far  too  dense  behind  me,  and  I 
was  forced  to  remain  while  a most  bloody  and  cruel  scene  was 
performed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exclamations  uttered  by  Hassan  Ali,  the 
executioner  lifted  his  blade,  and,  letting  it  fall  with  all  his  force 
upon  the  right  arm  of  the  Bakhtiari,  severed  the  limb  from  the 
body.  Another  executioner  proceeded  to  perform  the  like  ope- 
ration upon  the  left  arm,  but  between  the  two  blows  the  dying 
robber  exclaimed  in  a shrieking  voice  which  thrilled  through  me, 
“ Dogs ! that  arm  has  killed  a hundred  such  as  you.” 

These  were  the  last  audible  words  he  uttered,  for  the  operation 
of  cutting  off  the  limbs  was  quickly  performed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  discharge  of  the  cannon,  and  on  the  smoke  clearing 
away,  all  that  remained  at  the  mouth  were  the  remnants  of  the 
cords  which  had  bound  the  Bakhtiari. 

One  by  one  the  other  culprits  suffered  the  same  punishment  as 
their  chief,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
band,  on  account  of  his  having  been  put  to  death  the  first  of  all ; 
for  indescribable  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  who  stood 
by  witnessing  the  scene  before  them,  knowing  that  in  a few 
minutes  the  same  horrible  mutilation  would  be  performed  on  their 
own  persons. 

Never  before  or  since  was  I witness  to  such  a horrid  and  sicken- 


ing sight ; it  was  indeed  some  time  before  I got  completely  over 
the  effects,  as  my  sleep  was  for  several  nights  constantly  dis- 
turbed by  dreaming  of  the  occurrence.  The  pale  faces  and  trem- 
bling bodies  of  the  unhappy  wretches  as  they  were  led,  one  by 
one,  to  the  fatal  cannon,  seemed  continally  before  me ; often  and 
fervently  did  I give  thanks  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  be  born  in 
a civilized  and  Christian  country,  from  whence  such  barbarities 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

I was  informed  that  on  the  two  successive  days  the  remainder 
of  the  band  suffered  the  same  punishment  as  their  comrades.  To 
show,  however,  how  completely  the  intention  failed  of  striking 
terror  among  the  Bakhtiaris,  about  two  months  after  this  event, 
news  was  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  plunder  of  an  immense 
caravan,  chiefly  containing  goods  belonging  to  the  Shah  ; and  it 
was  rumoured  that  a near  relation  of  his  majesty  conducted  the 
chappow  on  that  occasion. 


LONDON  CONVEYANCES  IN  TIMES  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

London  had  no  coaches  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; and 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  the 
accession  of  James  I.  Those  who  were  called  by  business  or 
pleasure  to  travel  long  distances  in  London,  which  could  not  be 
easily  reached  by  water-conveyance,  rode  on  horses.  For  several 
centuries  the  rich  citizens  and  the  courtiers  were  equestrians. 
All  the  records  of  early  pageantry  tell  us  of  the  magnificence  of 
horsemen.  The  horse-litter  was  occasionally  used  as  a vehicle  of 
ceremony ; but  it  afterwards  became  exclusively  employed  by 
the  rich  and  aged.  The  coach  first  appeared  in  1564.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  this  date  a bill  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament, “to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches;”  but  this  act  of 
legislation  was  in  vain.  Coaches  came  soon  to  be  hired ; they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  in  inns  within  the 
town.  In  1634  the  first  hackney-coach  stand  was  established  in 
London,  by  Captain  Baily,  a naval  officer.  He  had  four  hackney- 
coaches  ; he  put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand 
at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what 
rates  to  carry  passengers  into  several  parts  of  the  town.  In 
1634,  also,  was  first  used  the  sedan-chair.  In  1637,  there  were  in 
London  and  Westminster  fifty  hackney-coaches.  At  present  the 
number  of  hackney-coaches  constantly  plying  in  the  streets  of 
London  is  about  six  hundred.  Cabriolets  and  cabs  were  intro- 
duced in  1820.  There  are  now  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred 
in  London.  There  are  above  700  omnibuses  and  short  stages — 
for  the  most  part  omnibuses — in  the  metropolitan  districts;  that 
is,  licensed  to  run  within  ten  miles  of  the  General  Post-office. 
They  carry  some  60,000  persons  daily,  and  receive  annually  in 
fares  about  three  quarters  of  a million  sterling.  The  omnibus 
was  tried  about  1800,  with  four  horses  and  six  wheels  ; but  we 
refused  to  accept  it  in  any  shape  till  we  imported  the  fashion  from 
Paris  in  1830.  During  last  summer  there  were  sixteen  steam 
vessels  working  daily  between  Gravesend  and  London ; the  same 
number  to  Woolwich  ; twenty  to  Greenwich ; numerous  small 
steamers,  the  boats  of  the  Watermen’s  Company,  and  of  the  Old 
Woolwich  Company,  between  Greenwich  and  Blaekwall ; there 
were  eight  steam-vessels  constantly  going  up  and  down  the  river 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Herne  Bay, 
Southend,  and  Sheerness.  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Com 
pany  mustered  forty-nine  first-class  steamers,  all  sailing  from 
London,  which  carried  merchandise  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  a million  sterling  weekly  ; the  consumption  of  coal  exceeded 
in  value  £50,000  per  annum.  There  were  not  less  than  50  other 
large  steamers  trading  between  London  and  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  twenty-three  steam-tugs,  varying 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  horse-power  each,  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  towing  ships  between  Gravesend  and  the  Pool;  twenty 
iron  and  wooden  steamers  navigating  the  river  above  bridge 
between  London-bridge  and  Chelsea;  two  constantly  running 
between  the  Adelphi-pier  and  Putney1 ; and  five  to  Richmond. 
There  were  never  less  than  5000  persons  afloat  in  these  vessels  on 
the  Thames. 
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CHRYSTALS  FROM  THE  CAVERN. 

The  shepherd-boy,  whose  heart  warmed  toward  his  aged  friend, 
the  hermit,  brought  him  each  morning  a fresh  supply  of  water 
from  the  brook,  and  bread  and  fruit— an  offering  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  : he  could  not  seek  it.  Providence  feedeth  the 
sparrows.  As  day  clambered  to  peep  from  her  amber-tinged 
casement  in  the  deep  grey  sky,  so  did  the  boy  hasten  to  the  old 
man’s  cave,  glancing  downward  now  and  then  into  the  valley 
below,  where  sleeping  lay  his  flock.  A few  moments  were  yet  his 
own,  they  are  spent  in  conversation,  listen  ! 

IX. 

Sympathy — how  beautiful  she  is  ! — more  lovely  in  her  tears 
than  smiles ; how  tender  in  the  day  of  wo ; how  gleeful  in  the 
moment  of  bliss ; see  how  dignified  she  is  when  she  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  monarch,  how  she  calculates  with  him  on  his  people’s 
adherence,  or  regrets  the  coming  war ! Then  behold  her  in  the 
cottage,  how  heavenly  she  looks  as  she  kneels  by  the  poor  maiden 
weeping  over  the  still  warm,  yet  lifeless  form  of  her  mother  ! and 
now,  watch  her  glances— what  speak  they  ? Love,  faith,  all— all 
we  can  know  of  bliss  on  earth,  or  dream  of  in  heaven.  She  is 
embracing  the  lovers  as  they  gaze  on  each  other  with  a drop  of 
joy  sparkling  on  either  lid,  fearing  to  fall,  lest  it  should  look  like 
sorrow’s  tear;  then  she  enters  the  home  of  the  friends,  there 
nerves  the  arm,  and  strengthens  the  heart  to  generous  deeds. 
Sweet  sympathy,  thou  art  with  us,  the  young  and  aged,  in  this 
lonely  cave ! 

X. 

Daybreak,  what  seest  thou?  A peaceful  flock  in  fold;  a den 
of  watchful,  ravenous  wolves  ; a peasant  whistling  as  he  goes  to 
his  labour ; a murderer  shuddering  over  his  victim ; a poor  body 
convulsed  with  anguish ; a maiden  in  her  bloom,  sweetly  sleep- 
ing; a miser  counting  his  gold;  a bridegroom  watching  the 
tranquil  slumbers  of  his  soul’s  love;  an  infant’s  entry  to  life;  an 
old  man’s  exit : these,  with  alternate  smiles  and  tears,  hast  thou 
looked  upon  from  age  to  age. 

XI. 

Impulse,  how  absolute  thou  art!  Now  dost  thou  leap  into  the 
sea  to  snatch  from  death  the  drowning  man ; anon,  thou  art 
trampling  on  the  bleeding  breast  of  thy  victim  ; now  the  hungry 
bless  thee,  and  now  the  out-turned  culprit  creeps  before  thee,  an 
exile  from  his  own  and  father’s  land ; now  thou  art  generous, 
now  cruel,  now  gentle,  now  severe.  May  the  counsel  of  Piety 
moderate,  whilst  the  whispers  of  Love  warm  ye,  potent  power ! 

XII. 

Thought,  who  shall  catch  her  ? She  is  now  with  the  lover  on 
the  sea,  or  fixed  on  binding  the  broken  tendril  within  the  sunlit 
bower : she  will  next  greet  the  blooming  rose  beside  it.  Nay,  she 
is  with  the  lion  in  his  lair,  the  cub  at  its  side  will  greet  her 
attention  ; or  she  is  with  the  babe  that  died  last  night,  seeking  it 
in  heaven ; how  bright,  how  peaceful,  how  pure, — surely  here  she 
will  dwell  for  ever.  Alas ! alas ! she  descends  as  rapidly.  Let 
us  ask  of  Him  who  can  alone  control  her,  to  take  her  to  Himself. 

XIII. 

Dew  is  the  gift  of  the  angels ; they  look  down  to  earth  and  see 
the  flowers  drooping  for  want  of  nourishment.  “ Sweet  things,” 
they  whisper,  “ we  will  feed  ye;”  and  as  they  gently  press  the 
clouds  that  bound  their  outer  heaven,  the  drops  descend  like 
blessings  from  the  good  ; so  should  our  gratitude,  in  words  of 
praise,  ascend  to  meet  them  at  morn  and  evening  twilight. 

XIV. 

Duty  is  stern,  but  she  is  grateful ; she  sets  us  a task,  and,  how- 
ever irksome,  she  will  have  it  performed  ; but  then  how  sweet  a 
Teward  she  gives  us!  What  a light  heart;  how  delightful  the 
conviction  that  to  obey  her  is  to  do  well.  Go,  youth,  and 
follow  her ! 


XIV. 

Gold  is  the  sceptre  Fortune  uses  to  sway  the  hearts  of  men. 
She  sees  the  merchant,  proud  of  his  gains,  despising  his  poorer 
kindred  ; she  snatches  from  him  the  possessions  she  had  so  un- 
sparingly bestowed.  The  lover  who  sighs  in  secret  for  the 
maiden,  fearing  to  seek  her  of  her  wealthy  father,  suddenly  finds 
himself  heir  to  a vast  estate  : he  sues  and  gains  the  heart  of  her 
he  loves,  displacing  the  covetous  man  who  sighed  only  for  her 
gold.  Thus  the  poor  are  taught  gratitude  by  her  unexpected  gifts, 
and  the  proud  submission  by  her  frowns.  She  is  called  capri- 
cious— but  who  shall  say  there  are  not  hidden  causes  which,  if 
shown,  would  prove  her  wise  and  just. 

XV. 

Joy  sits  on  the  threshold  of  day  waiting  his  first  kiss;  then,  em- 
bracing Health — who  is  dancing  with  the  morning  breeze— away 
she  bounds,  gathering  a bliss  from  every  smile  of  nature,  and  a 
blossom  from  every  tree — on,  from  cottage  to  cottage,  reflecting 
her  sweet  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  laughing  children,  tinging  the 
cheek  of  the  maiden  with  her  delicious  breath,  and  smoothing 
the  brow  of  the  aged  by  a gentle  pressure  of  her  warm  band. 
She  enters  the  city,  the  bells  proclaim  her  presence— she  smiles 
on  the  bridegroom — she  weeps  with  the  bride,  for  she  hath  tears — 
chryatals  worth  a world ; over  the  universe  she  skims  striving  to 
chase  her  opponent— Sorrow ; she  leads  Hope  in  her  train,  to 
sooth,  when  she  has  past;  and,  when  driven  by  Disappointment 
from  her  pursuit,  she  comes  back  at  night  in  dreams  to  show  us 
we  are  not  deserted.  Beautiful  Seraph  I thy  home  is  Heaven! 
When  this  world  hath  faded  into  the  past  thou  wilt  minister  to 
the  redeemed ! 

XVI. 

Violets  are  Spring’s  favourite  messengers  : she  embalms  them 
with  the  mingled  essences  of  all  the  flowers  she  intends  to  give  us 
during  her  reign ; she  sets  them  on  banks  that  they  may  be  seen 
and  not  trodden  down.  They  are  the  humblest  of  earth’s  chil- 
dren, and  yet  the  sweetest ; for  flowers  remind  us  of  the  earth 
without  its  grossness. 


Mental  Amusement  for  the  Young.— The  march  of 
education  among  persons  of  mature  years  has  created  consider- 
able advancement  in  the  system  of  education  among  the  young, 
and  hence  we  have  learnt  the  secret  of  combining  the  utile  et 
dulce  so  artfully  and  so  judiciously,  that  even  the  initiation  into 
the  dry  mysteries  of  alphabetical  knowledge  is  now  rendered  not 
only  easy,  but  entertaining.  Children  make  game  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  alphabet,  in  requital  for  such  freedom,  quickly  thrusts 
them  aside,  and  hands  them  over  to  words  to  teach  them  a more 
respectful  demeanour.  Mere  plodding  study  is  not  only  hard 
work  for  the  mind  of  a child,  but  we  question  very  much  whether 
it  is  not  injurious,  and,  therefore,  there  is  great  wisdom  in  dis- 
guising education  under  the  motley  harlequinade  garb  of  amuse- 
ment. Those  who  devote  their  labours  to  the  education  of  the 
young  in  this  way  are  rendering  a service  to  society  much 
greater  than  its  value  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be.  Con- 
sidering the  delicate  organization  and  susceptibility  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  infancy,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  acute 
philosopher,  or  metaphysician,  to  determine  what  power  even  the 
most  trivial  suggestions  may  have  in  the  expansion  of  ideas  and 
feelings;  and  so  long  as  these  are  of  aright  nature,  and  such  they 
must  be  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  innocence  of  childhood,  the 
effect  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  Children’s  books,  when  viewed 
in  this  light,  fairly  assume  an  importance  which  was  not  other- 
wise perceptible  ; and  we  may  venture  to  look  back  upon  such 
works  as  “ Goody  Two  Shoes,”  “ The  Death  and  Burial  of  Cock 
Robin,”  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  “The  Butterfly’s  Ball,”  and 
even  “Mother  Hubbard,”  with  something  like  a grave  and 
respectful  countenance.  Further,  to  elucidate  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  this  subject,  we  intend,  perhaps  in  an  early  number,  to 
take  upon  ourselves  the  review  of  some  of  the  moBt  standard 
works  that  graee  our  nursery  libraries. 
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PARLEY’S  LIONS  0F  LONDON 


THE  MANSIO  N-H  OUSE. 

In  thus  confining  ourselves  to  pictorial  elucidations,  we  are 
confident  that  we  shall  thus  evince  both  a due  respect  to  the  prior 
knowledge  of  the  reader  and  the  numerous  claimants  on  our 
space,  and  leave  that  portion  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied 
with  mere  dry  detail,  open  to  the  insertion  of  more  generally 
interesting  matter.  In  this  spirit  we  invoked  our  artist  to  con- 
jure up  from  his  photographical  laboratory  that  star  of  the  east— 
the  Mansion-house.  And,  presto,  there  it  was  and  is,  as  vividly 
imaged  before  the  optics  of  our  twenty-four  thousand  readers 
as  though  they  were  themselves  surrounding  its  portals  and 
anxiously  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  that  exciting  romance  of 
reality — the  Will  Forgery  trial.  Ah  ! you  remember  that  noble- 
looking portico,  and  the  turning  into  King  William-street,  and 
the  furtive  glance  at  the  dark  regions  of  Walbrook,  and  the  won- 
dering fancy  of  in  which  room  the  Lord  Mayor  dined?  Of 
course  you  do — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  And  perhaps 
you  have  a faint  vision  of  the  glories  of  Lord  Mayor’s  day  itself? 
We  don’t  doubt  you  have.  Well,  now  think  of  all  the  most 
agreeable  events  that  occurred  to  you  that  day,  and  see  whether 
there  is  not  some  very  pleasant  fancy  to  be  obtained  even  from 
that  terror  of  the  illegal  conveyancers — the  Mansion-house  ? 
Indubitably  there  is  ! Then  rest  thou  satisfied  with  the  discovery 
thereof,  and  in  the  interim  we  will  unchain  another  of  our 
“ Lions,”  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  next. 


“ This  is  the  cynosure  of  wondering  eyes, 

The  temple  where  blind  Justice  holds  her  scales  ; 

The  dreamy  height  to  which  the  ’prentice  turns 
In  hope  to  be  lord  mayor  of  London  city.” 

The  Lions  of  London ! what  a host  of  reminiscences,  pleasant 
and  profitable,  bygone  and  prospective,  start  phantom-like  up 
before  us,  as  that  formidable  phrase  rings  in  our  ears  ! What 
visions  of  glorious  scenes  flash  coyishly  athwart  the  yet  untu- 
tored mind  of  our  fair  country  cousins,  as  they  dwell  dreamily  on 
these  inanimate  denizens  of  our  metropolitan  wilds ; and  what 
pleasant,  welcome  associations  of  past  happy  hours  doth  it  recal 
to  the  provincial  Mungo  Park,  who  has  already  encountered  the 
perils  and  dangers,  and  felt  the  delight  and  enjoyments  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  metropolis!  There!  Now,  be  it  known  unto  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  we— that  is  to  say  Parley’s  plurality 
— do  hereby  give  notice,  that  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
may  suit  or  occasion  may  occur,  the  very  pleasant  link  of  asso- 
ciation before  alluded  to  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  these  pages  of  correct  and  seasonable  illustrations  of  the 
best  of  our  London  Lions.  Without  swaddling  them  in  unneces- 
sary antiquarian  garbs,  or  surrounding  them  with  needlessly 
minute  details,  we  shall  merely  pass  them  like  the  painted  glasses 
of  a magic-lanthorn  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  leave  him 
to  evoke  for  himself  the  descriptive  associations  with  which  they 
are  connected. 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 


OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 

WILLI AM.-IS  it  not  strange,  Uncle  Parley  that  those  occur- 
rences which  are  the  most  familiar  to  us  should  be  the  least 
reoarded?  There  is  night,  for  instance?  What  a terrible  thing 
it  would  be  to  be  deprived  of  darkness  ? , . 

Uncle.— Equally  terrible,  my  dear,  or  perhaps  more  so,  would 
be  the  deprivation  of  light.  If  we  had  no  sunbeams  to  illumine 
our  globe  in  the  daytime,  and  no  interval  allowed  us  foi  sleep, 
the  race  of  mankind  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Jane.— You  promised  to  tell  us  something  about  day  and 
night.  Can  you  do  so  now,  Uncle  ? , 

William.— We  know  that  it  is  caused,  of  course,  by  the  earth 
turning  round  on  its  axis ; but  how  is  it  that  when  it  is  one  hour 
at  one  place  it  should  be  another  hour  in  a different  country  . 

Uncle.- — Well,  my  anxious  interrogators,  I will  endeavour  to 
explain  this  anomaly  to  you,  for  I am  ever  desirous  of  imparting 
information  when  asked  for  by  a sincere  lover  of  knowledge. 
You  know  that,  since  the  sun  remains  stationary  m the  centie  ot 
the  planetary  system,  his  apparent  diurnal  motion  from  east  to 
west  must  be  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from 
west  to  east,  or  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  sun 
appears  to  move.  Therefore,  when  any  place,  by  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  brought  immediately  under  the  sun  the 
sun  is  said  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  that  place  to  which  it  is  then 
noon  or  mid  day  ; and  all  those  places  which  have  their  noon  at 
the  same  time  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  meridian.  The  time 
which  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  meridian  of 
any  place  and  his  next  subsequent  arrival  at  the  same  meridian  is 
called  a natural  day. 

Jane. — And  what  is  that  ? 

Uncle— The  natural  day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  called  hours,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sixty  equal 
parts  called  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  sixty  equal  parts 
called  seconds  ; and  therefore,  since  the  equation  is  divided  into 
360  deg.,  and  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours, 
there  must  be  a revolution  of  15  deg.  of  the  equator  in  one  hour 
of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  15  deg.  will  correspond  to  one 
hour  of  time  ; and,  consequently,  when  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place 
it  will  be  one  o’clock  at  all  places  eastward  of  it,  and  eleven 
o’clock  at  all  places  west  of  it,  and  so  on.  We  will  suppose  a 
person  was  sailing  eastward,  about  to  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
when  he  had  arrived  15  deg.  to  the  east  of  that  place-Green- 
wich,  for  instance— it  would  be  noon  with  him  one  hour  earlier 
than  it  would  be  with  us.  For,  by  the  earth  revo  vmg  on  its 
axis,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  meridian  at  which  he  has 
arrived  comes  one  hour  earlier  under  the  sun  than  the  meridian 
he  has  iust  left.  When  he  arrives  at  the  next  meridian  lie  will 
have  his  noon  two  hours  earlier,  and  so  on,  gaining  one  hour 
every  degree  he  passes  eastward,  until,  having  passed  over  twenty- 
four  such  spaces  of  15  degrees  each,  he  will  have  gained  just 
twenty-four  hours  on  us,  and  will  reckon  his  day  to  be  Wednes- 
day when  he  arrives,  while  it  would  be  Tuesday  with  us.  But 
were  he  to  travel  westward,  he  would  lose  one  hour  ; because,  as 
he  proceeded,  his  meridian  would  be  one  hour  later,  therefore, 
after  passing  over  the  same  space,  it  would  be  Monday  with  lnm, 
but  Tuesday  with  us : and  seamen  formerly  could  not  account 

f°  Jane.— I can  easily  imagine  they  must  have  been  very  much 
bewildered  by  this  alteration  of  days.  But  how  is  it  all  days  and 
nights  are  not  of  equal  length  ? 

Uncle  — Why,  to  a person  placed  in  the  temperate  zone,  as 
we  are  in  England,  the  sun’s  rays  will  neither  shine  so  obliquely 
as  at  the  poles,  nor  so  vertically  as  at  the  equator;  but  will  fall 
more  obliquely  in  autumu  and  winter  than  in  summer.  There- 
fore the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  between  the  polar  regions  will 
not ’have  merely  one  day  and  night  in  the  year,  as  happens  at 
the  poles,  nor  will  they  have  equal  days  and  nights  as  at  the 
equator;  but  their  days  and  nights  will  vary  in  length  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  according  as  their  respective  poles  incline  to- 
wards or  from  the  sun. 

William.— You  have  spoken  of  the  atmosphere  sometimes,  as 
if  it  had  actual  weight.  I cannot  think  how  air-which  I sup- 
pose is  the  same  as  the  atmosphere— can  have  any  weight  at  all. 

Uncle.— That  part  of  the  atmosphere,  properly  called  air,  was 


formerly  supposed  to  be  a simple  homogeneous  and  elementary 
fluid  ; but,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  others,  it  is 
ascertained  that  atmospheric  air  is  a compound  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  or  azotic  gas.  According  to  the  most  accurate  experi- 
ment the  air  that  we  breathe  is  composed  of  22  parts  oxygen, 
and  78  of  nitrogen  in  every  100.  The  uses  of  this  circumambient 
fluid  are  as  multifarious  as  they  are  important ; not,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  advantages  mankind  derive  from  it  as 
a mechanical  force,  or  as  a vehicle  of  sound  or  even  as  the  sup- 
port of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  &c.,— the  great  spring  of 
most  of  those  mutations  which  are  continually  taking  place  among 
sublunary  bodies,— I shall  proceed  to  show  you  that  it  really  has 
weight.  Mr.  Cotes  has  computed  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  weight  ot 
a globe  of  lead  60  miles  in  diameter  ; and,  from  the  calculations 
that  have  been  made,  it  appears  that  a middle-size  man,  estimat- 
ing his  surface  at  14  square  feet,  sustains  a pressure  of  30,-40 
pounds.  We  are  not  indeed  sensible  of  this  enormous  external 
pressure,  because  all  parts  of  our  body  are  filled  with  this  elastic 
fluid,  the  spring  of  which  is  an  exact  counterpiece  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  no  more ; for  any  sudden  and  considerable 
change  in  the  weight  of  the  air  which  our  bodies  sustain  is 
always  very  sensibly  felt.  On  the  increase  of  its  natural  weight 
the  weather  is  commonly  fine,  and  we  feel  ourselves  more  alert 
and  active  than  usual ; but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  weight  of 
the  air  diminishes,  the  weather  becomes  bad,  because  the  air  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  up  the  vapours,  &e.,  of  which  the 
clouds  are  composed  ; and  we  feel  within  ourselves  a listlessness 
and  inactivity  which  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to 
the  air  being  too  heavy  about  us— the  very  reverse  of  which  is 

actually  the  case.  . , . 

William.— Then  light  must  consist  of  very  fine  particles  to 
be  ever  able  to  pierce  through  such  a dense  medium. 

UNCLE.-The  rarity  of  light  and  the  minuteness  of  its  par- 
ticles are,  indeed,  truly  astonishing;  yet  the  velocity  with  which 
it  moves  is  no  less  surprising.  A cannon-ball,  moving  at  its 
ordinary  rate  of  480  miles  in  an  hour,  would  take  no  less  than 
22  years  21 1 days  to  traverse  a space  which  is  passed  by  a 
narticle  of  light  in  8 minutes  7 seconds  of  time,  light  travel- 
W with  the  immense  velocity  of  192,000  of  miles  in  a 
second  ; therefore,  a ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth,  a distance  of  95  millions  of  miles,  occupies  the  space  of  8 
minutes  and  7 seconds,  which  is  known  by  the  eclipses  of  the 
moons  of  Jupiter.  And,  now,  as  I think  it  is  time  for  you  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  I shall  defer  all  further  communications  until  we 
again  meet. 


Our  Peter  Again. — That  rogue  of  ours,  Peter,  is  becoming 
quite  incorrigible.  We  really  must  get  rid  of  him;  we  cant 
write  a line  for  him  ; he’s  always  poking  at  us  with  his  com 
regular  ticklers,  too,  and  pa-tickler  good  ones.  (Come,  that  s not 
so  bad  on  our  side.)  Well  ; now  Peter,  what  is  it-someth.ng 
puttinn-  eh  7 a regular  edge-tool,  an  irresistible  teaser.  ^ , 

S Why  to  • g Lmrf  light  like  a .harp  in.trumenM”  B«mS. K. 
a rav  sir  (razor).  That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  us.  Another. 
“ Why  is  a^  squint  like  a note  of  interrogation  ?”  Because  it  s a 
queer  eye  (query). 

La  Place  on  the  Form  and  Structure  op  the  Earth. 
—La  Place  has  given  the  following  very  interesting  results,  as 
deduced  from  analysis,  and  from  the  experiments  made  with  the 
pendulum  in  both  hemispheres :— 1.  That  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  increases  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  2.  That  the  strata  are,  very  nearly,  regularly  disposed 
around  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth.  3.  That  J^urface  of 
this  spheroid,  of  which  the  sea  covers  a par t,  has  a fig uie  a litt  e 
different  from  what  it  would  assume  in  virtue  of  the  laws  ot  equi 
Sum  if  it  became  fluid.  4.  That  the  depth  of  the  sea js  a 
small  fraction  of  the  difference  of  the  two  axes  of  the  et  rth. 
5 That  the  irregularities  of  the  earth,  and  the  causes  which  dis- 
turb Us  surface,  have  very  little  depth.  6.  That  the  whole  earth 
has  been  originally  fluid.  “ These  results,  says  La  Place,  of 
analysis  and  experiment,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  placed  among 
the  number  of  truths  which  geology  presents. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Showing  what  those  Articles  are  in  daily  use,  and  where  they 
come  from. 

Rice,  whilst  in  the  husk,  is,  in  India,  called  paddee,  and 
assumes  a different  name  in  each  of  its  various  other  states.  We  ob- 
serve no  distinction  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  where  our  grain  retains, 
through  all  its  stages,  till  it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of 
barley,  wheat,  or  oats.  The  following,  besides  many  others,  are 
names  applied  to  rice  in  its  different  stages  of  growth  and  pre- 
paration : — paddee,  original  name  of  the  seed  ; oos  say,  grain  of 
last  season  ; bunnee,  the  plants  before  removed  to  the  sarvoors ; 
bros,  or  bray,  rice,  the  husk  of  the  paddee  being  taken  off ; char - 
roop,  rice  cleaned  for  boiling;  massee,  boiled  rice;  peerang, 
yellow  rice ; jambar,  a service  of  rice,  &c.  The  Chinese 
cultivate  their  rice  in  the  following  manner:  After  the  mud 
has  lain  some  days  upon  the  plains,  a small  piece  of  ground 
is  enclosed  by  a bank  of  clay ; the  earth  is  ploughed  up 
and  harrowed,  the  grain  is  then  sown  very  thickly  upon  it.  A 
thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over  it,  either  by 
means  of  channels  or  a chain-pump.  In  a few  days  the  remainder 
of  the  ground  intended  for  cultivation,  if  stiff,  is  ploughed,  the 
lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the  surface  levelled  by  the  harrow. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  they  are  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  top  of  the  blades  cut 
off,  and  each  root  is  planted  separately,  sometimes  in  small  fur- 
rows turned  by  the  plough,  and  sometimes  in  holes  made  in  rows 
by  a drilling-stick  for  that  purpose.  The  roots  are  about  half  a 
foot  asunder.  Water  is  brought  over  them  a second  time.  As  the 
rice  approaches  to  maturity,  the  water,  by  evaporation  and 
absorption,  disappears  entirely,  and  the  crop,  when  ripe,  covers 
dry  ground.  The  crop  is  reaped  with  a small  sickle,  and  carried 
off  in  sheaves,  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two  of  which,  suspended 
at  the  extremities  of  a bamboo  pole,  are  carried  across  the 
shoulders  of  a man  to  the  place  intended  for  disengaging  the 
grain  from  its  stems.  After  being  threshed  and  winnowed  it  is 
taken  to  the  granary,  where  the  husk  is  removed,  by  beating 
it  in  an  earthern  vessel,  with  a conical  stone  fixed  to  the 
extremity  of  a lever.  This  operation  is  also  sometimes  performed 
by  means  of  two  flat  stones  of  a circular  form,  the  upper  one  of 
which  turns  round  upon  the  other,  but  at  such  a distance  from  it 
as  not  to  break  the  intermediate  grain.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed on  a large  scale  in  mills  turned  by  water.  The  rice  plant 
is  a native  of  India,  and  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  kind  of  grain. 
The  Indians  never  think  of  manuring  the  fields,  yet  for  thousands 
of  years  they  yield  annually  a very  large  crop.  Rice  abounds  in 
nourishment,  being  composed  entirely  of  fecula,  that  is  96  per 
cent.,  and  therefore  cannot  be  baked  into  bread,  but  is  more 
easily  cooked.  It  is  light  and  wholsesome,  and  easily  digested, 
and  might  form  a much  larger  portion  of  the  diet  in  Europe  than 
it  does.  Europeans  in  India  eat  it  at  breakfast,  as  well  as  at 
other  meals,  and  with  fish  as  frequently  as  with  curries.  Of  the 
kinds  imported  into  England,  the  Carolina  is  the  best : it  is  grown 
in  the  marshy  grounds  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  grains 
are  shorter,  broader,  and  boil  softer  than  the  Patna  rice,  which  is 
the  best  Indian  kind  known  in  this  country. 

Iceland  Moss — In  England  during  the  last  few  years  Ice- 
land moss  has  been  prescribed  by  medical  men,  in  pulmonary  and 
some  other  diseases,  as  an  unirritating  and,  at  the  same,  nutri- 
tious food.  To  make  a beverage  of  it,  wash  two  ounces  in  cold 
water ; then  put  them  on  a slow  fire  with  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  to  simmer  until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and  then 
strain  off.  A large  breakfast  teacupful  of  this  should  be  taken 
every  morning,  on  rising  from  bed,  without  sugar  or  milk,  unless 
the  stomach  of  the  patient  should  digest  milk  with  facility,  in 
which  case  as  much  as  one-third  of  boiled  milk  may  be  mixed 
with  it ; but  if  found  unpleasant  without  sugar,  a very  small 
quantity  may  be  used  ; it  is  decidedly  better,  however,  as  far  as 
health  is  concerned,  to  dispense  with  sugar.  In  cases  of  indiges- 
tion, where  the  stomach  would  be  over-excited  by  a breakfast  of 
tea  or  coffee,  and  chocolate  would  be  too  heavy,  a cupful  of  this 
decoction  may  be  taken  with  great  advantage  two  or  three  hours 
before  breakfast,  and  then  neither  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  will  do 
any  injury. 


Isinglass  is  made  from  the  skins  and  gelatinous  parts  of  fish, 
previously  well  cleaned  in  water.  Having  been  brought  to  the 
required  consistence,  it  is  carefully  dried,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 
In  its  use  it  is  most  efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  as 
in  coffee.  A very  nutritious  jelly  may  be  made  from  it,  but  it  is 
difficult  of  digestion.  The  jelly  may  be  made  by  putting  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  a pint  of  water,  boiling  it  with 
a little  sugar  and  lemon  peel,  and  then  straining  off.  By  boiling 
it  in  milk  a very  nourishing  food  may  be  prepared  from  it. 

Liquorice. — A hardy  plant,  which  is  grown  very  extensively 
for  its  root ; that  of  Spain  and  Italy  is  in  the  highest  reputation. 
It  is  used  by  the  druggists  for  infusions.  In  the  state  called 
Spanish  liquorice,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  root  evaporated  from 
a strong  decoction,  it  is  excellent  for  colds,  and  slightly  laxative. 
In  the  south  of  France,  mothers,  when  their  children  are  teething, 
put  a bit  of  liquorice  root  into  their  mouths  instead  of  adopting 
the  absurd  use  of  coral  or  crystal,  which  only  hardens  the  gums 
and  augments  the  pain  and  danger. 

Figs. — A very  wholesome  fruit  either  in  their  raw  or  dried 
state.  In  England,  figs  are  either  eaten  ripe  as  they  are  gathered, 
or  preserved  in  sugar.  The  finest  figs  are  grown  in  the  Levant, 
where  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  ovens,  and  packed  for 
exportation.  In  this  state  they  are  one  of  the  finest  of  the  dried 
fruits,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  Some  persons 
take  figs  boiled  in  milk  for  a cold  ; and  in  quinsies  which  are 
suppurating,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  a fig  boiled  in  milk,  and 
as  hot  as  the  throat  will  bear  it,  to  a diseased  tonsil,  repeating  this 
as  the  figs  cool.  Suppuration  is  frequently  advanced  rapidly  by 
this  application. 

Chiccory. — A species  of  endive  cultivated  in  France  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent,  both  in  the  green  and 
blanched  state.  The  blanched  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
celery,  and  the  green  in  the  same  way  as  spinach.  The  blanched 
part  is  also  used  for  salad,  and,  having  a strong  bitter,  is  con- 
sidered wholesome.  But  one  of  the  greatest  uses  to  which  chic- 
cory is  applied  in  France  is  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  by 
drying,  baking,  and  reducing  to  powder  the  long  roots  thrown 
out  in  blanching.  This  powder  improves  very  much  the  colour 
of  coffee,  but  it  has  a medicinal  flavour  which  is  not  very 
agreeable. 

Tapioca. — A preparation  from  the  flower  of  the  manrocks  or 
cassade  tree.  It  is  nourishing  and  light  of  digestion,  and  is  used 
as  a diet  for  invalids,  and  for  soups  and  puddings.  When  used 
in  soups  it  should  not  be  cooked  too  long,  as  it  would,  after  ab- 
sorbing the  liquid  in  which  it  was  boiled,  become  thick  and 
glutinous. 

Starch. — A fecula  or  sediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  vessels 
in  which  wheat  has  been  steeped  in  water.  Of  this  fecula,  after 
separating  the  bran  from  it,  by  passing  it  through  sieves,  a kind 
of  loaves  are  made,  and,  these  being  dried  in  the  sun  or  an  oven, 
are  afterwards  cut  into  little  pieces  and  sold.  The  best  starch  is 
white,  soft,  and  friable,  and  easily  broken  into  powder.  The 
finest  starch  is  made  of  the  finest  wheat,  by  means  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  starch  being  the  sediment  which  is  found  at  last  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fermentation  has  been  carried 
on.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  by  for 
use.  A substitute  for  wheat-starch  for  domestic  purposes  may  be 
made  with  a gallon  of  good  potatoes : wash  and  peel  them,  then 
grate  them  into  a pail  of  water,  stir  them  well  many  times,  and 
then  let  them  settle.  On  the  following  day  you  will  find  the 
starch  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  upon  which  pour  off 
the  water  and  add  fresh,  stirring  again  as  before,  and  let  it 
subside  a second  time;  then  pour  off  the  water  and  dry  the  sedi- 
ment, either  in  the  sun  or  in  a very  slack  oven  : this  is  the  fecula 
or  starch.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  arrow-root,  a3  a food 
for  children  and  invalids,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
All  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  potato  being  removed,  and  the  nutri- 
tive portion  only  retained,  the  fecula  is  a light  digestible  food. 
An  excellent  starch  may  be  also  made  from  rice,  by  setting  by,  in 
a cool  place,  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  (provided  not 
in  a cloth),  and  after  four  and  twenty  hours  standing  this  water 
will  he  found  to  have  become  a very  strong  starch. 
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Soap.— A composition  of  caustic,  fixed  alkaline  salt,  and  oil, 
sometimes  hard  and  dry,  sometimes  soft  and  liquid.  There  are 
various  methods  of  making  soap,  but  they  all  depend  upon  the 
same  principle.  The  manufacture  of  soap  in  London  was  first 
begun  about  the  year  1524.  The  only  kinds  of  soap  in  use  before 
this  were  white  soap,  which  was  imported  from  foreign  countries  ; 
speckled  soap,  manufactured  at  Bristol,  and  retailed  at  Id.  per 
pound,  and  also  black  soap,  the  price  of  which  was  not  more 
than  a halfpenny  a pound.  Soap  was  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancient9  ; it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and 
as  having  been  invented  originally  by  the  Gauls.  Aretseus  and 
several  other  writers  inform  us  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  The  soap  of 
commerce  is  compounded  of  oil  and  alkali,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  stains  of  oil  and  grease  without  injury  to  the  mate- 
rial. The  best  soap  is  made  of  pure  olive  oil  and  soda,  and  the  com- 
mon soap  of  oil  and  potash.  The  common  soap  is  the  best  for  all 
general  domestic  purposes.  The  Marseilles  marble  soap  is  hardened 
(as  all  soaps  may  be)  by  an  admixture  of  iron.  The  fancy  soaps 
sold  by  the  perfumers  are  so  numerous,  there  being  about  fifty 
different  kinds,  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  give  an  account 
of  them.  Hard  or  yellow  soap  is  formed  of  soda,  tallow,  resin, 
barilla,  potash,  lime,  and  sometimes  palm  oil,  all  mingled  in 
various  proportions,  and  boiled  together, — the  usual  process  in 
making  every  kind  of  soap.  Soft  soap  differs  in  its  composition 
from  hard  in  containing  no  alkali  except  potash.  When  made 
with  colourless  fat,  such  as  tallow,  it  is  a white  unctuous  substance 
about  the  consistency  of  lard.  Hall  Soap  is  made  with  lees  from 
ashes  and  tallow  ; but  by  far  the  simplest,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  beautiful  soap,  is  the  fine  white  soap  prepared  from 
olive  oil  and  soda,  extracted  from  the  best  barilla,  which  is 
manufactured  in  all  countries  where  the  olive  grows,  especially 
the  South  of  France,  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  Tripoli.  A similar 
but  more  expensive  soap  is  made  of  soda  and  oil  of  almonds,  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Our  Windsor  soap  is  of  this  kind,  prepared 
either  with  olive  oil  or  that  of  almonds.  The  olive  oil,  or  Mar- 
seilles and  other  soaps,  are  sometimes  marbled  or  streaked  with 
red  or  blue  veins,  which  are  produced  by  the  admixture  of  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a brown  red  oxyde  of  iron. 

Pickles. — There  is  a great  variety  in  pickles,  but  the  basis  of 
pickles  is  almost  always  the  same.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
first  stage  is  salting,  and  after  that  all  the  precaution  necessary  is 
to  use  good  vinegar. 


THE  SUNSHINE  AND  THE  FIRESIDE. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  witness  the  coming  of  spring;  and  yet 
there  is  something  painful  in  it,  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  must 
part  with  our  old  friend,  the  fireside.  Joyfully  do  we  greet  the 
sunshine  of  spring,  as  a maiden  on  her  bridal  morn  welcomes  the 
arrival  of  her  betrothed ; but  the  delight  she  experiences  is  mingled 
with  the  sad  remembrance  that  she  is  about  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
fireside  of  her  former  happiness,  to  be  torn  from  all  those  endear- 
ing pleasures  and  domestic  socialities  by  which  the  maiden  winter 
of  her  life  has  been  rendered  a sort  of  fireside  dream  of  intense 
happiness.  The  sunshine  of  marriage  may,  alas  ! be  mingled 
with  clouds  and  chilling  showers;  but,  psha!  we  must  not  mo- 
ralize. Here  we  are  at  breakfast,  with  the  fire  on  one  side  of  us, 
and  the  sun  on  the  other,  each  claiming  our  most  earnest  sympa- 
thies. The  sun,  as  it  flashes  across  our  paper,  seems  to  say, 
“ Here  I am  again,  you  see ; don’t  sit  scribbling  there  by  the  side 
of  that  red-faced,  stay-at-home,  lazy-looking  fellow,  the  fire;  but 
come  along  out  with  me  ; don’t  attend  to-day  to  any  Parley,  ex- 
cept the  parley  between  us ;”  and  then  the  rogue  shows  us  pic- 
tures of  pleasant  places  where  we  have  been  together  times  innu- 
merable; of  snug  inn  parlours,  smiling  female  faces,  foaming 
tankards  of  ale,  enticing  strips  of  sandwiches,  and  irresistible  se- 
lections of  the  best  Havannabs.  But  it  will  not  do;  we  cannot 
agree  to  leave  our  friend  the  fire.  We  have  got  attached  to  him 
by  long  fellowship  during  the  winter;  he  has  cheered  us  and 
been  our  warmest  friend  during  the  storms  of  winter,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal ; we  have  felt  his  genial  sympathy  most  sensi- 
bly ; we  have  a grateful  affection  for  him,  and  we  cannot  tear 
ourselves  away  from  him  go  suddenly.  No;  we  will  have  him  on 


one  side  of  us ; and  you,  our  old  friend,  too,  the  sunshine,  on  the 
other;  and  now  we  think  we  are  well  supported  by  our  friends, 
and  are  ready  to  dare  anything  ; yea,  even  to  write  this  gossiping 
paragraph  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  saying  a great  deal 
about  nothing ; but  that  can  hardly  be  either,  for  the  sunshine 
and  the  fireside  are  very  important  things, — so  important,  in  fact, 
that  we  cannot  do  without  them.  No  ; we  could  not  write  what 
we  are  now  writing  without  them  ; and  if  we  could,  the  reader 
would  not  see  the  merit  of  it ; his  heart  would  want  their  genial 
influence,  and  his  feelings  would  be  so  chilled,  and  even  frozen, 
that  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  any  sympathy.  Hot-air 
stoves,  even  of  the  most  ingenious  and  efficient  construction, 
would  not  arouse  anything  like  a proper  warmth  of  humanity 
within  us;  the  fireside  and  the  sunshine  could  alone  do  it;  and 
why?  because  they  are  animate  and  spirit-stirring;  they  appeal 
not  only  to  the  bodily  feelings,  but  to  the  imagination  ; they  have 
a visible  and  active  existence,  and  they  form  a necessary  part  of 
the  mental  and  physical  world  in  which  we  live.  They  excite  and 
bring  into  active  being  the  Promethean  heat  of  our  better  nature, 
and  doubtless  it  is  from  a sense  of  this  fact  that  some  nations 
have  deemed  them  worthy  even  of  idolatrous  worship.  Each  is 
such  a glorious  thing  of  its  kind,  that  we  hardly  know  which  of 
the  two  we  admire  and  love  most  heartily.  The  sunshine  is  an 
emanation  from  heaven  itself,  throwing  light  and  glory  upon  the 
external  world,  and  bringing  all  manner  of  beauty  and  joyous- 
ness into  existence,  and  the  fireside  does  the  same  thing  with  the 
world  internal.  Their  influences  are  all-powerful  and  all-pervading ; 
and  if  we  had  the  Atlantic  for  an  inkstand,  the  great  Pyramid  for 
our  pen,  and  eternity  for  our  writing-desk,  we  could  not  say  half 
so  much  as  may,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  said  about 
them. 


The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness.  — We  never  knew  an 
habitual  drunkard  who  was  a stupid  man;  on  the  contrary, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  almost  all  persons  addicted  to  this 
vice  are  clever,  if  not  talented  people.  We  do  not  say  this  in 
palliation  of  their  degrading  and  disgusting  propensity;  but  we 
simply  state  the  fact,  and,  having  done  so,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  a seeming  anomaly  in  men’s 
character.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a pleasure  in  being  drunk,  which 
none  but  drunkards  know,  and  this  arises  generally,  if  not  in- 
variably, from  a peculiarity  of  mental  and  bodily  temperament. 
A drunkard  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  been,  by  nature,  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility,  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  excitement  of  drunkenness  acts  upon  his  brain  in  such  a 
pleasurable  manner  that,  after  having  once  experienced  such 
intensity  of  happiness,  he  feels  perfectly  wretched  in  a sober  state 
of  existence.  If  he  could  be  drunk  during  his  whole  life,  it  would 
be  the  consummation  of  all  earthly  bliss;  but  as  this  is  beyond 
his  power,  he  gets  intoxicated  as  often  and  for  as  long  a time  as 
he  possibly  can.  Anything  that  creates  a hankering  after  excite- 
ment has  a tendency  to  make  a man  a diunkard  ; and  hence  we 
find  that  people  who  lead  monotonous  and  sedentary  lives  are 
very  prone  to  this  vice.  Nature  indeed  requires  that  they  should 
have  excitement  of  some  sort,  and  the  only  fault  is  that  they 
choose  the  worst  that  can  be  found,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it 
best  suits  their  sedentary  habits.  But  the  susceptibilily  we  have 
above  spoken  of  is  generally  the  main  cause  of  a drunkard’s 
excess.  His  temperament  is  one  that  specially  delights  in 
excitement,  and  he  either  flies  to  drink  for  the  sake  of  the  excite- 
ment itself,  or  else  he  has  recourse  to  it  to  counteract  some 
vexation  or  annoyance  which  preys  upon  his  feelings  more  keenly 
than  it  would  upon  those  of  other  people  in  general.  While 
drunk,  he  is  perfectly  happy ; and  hence  is  it  that  we  hear  of 
many  drunkards  keeping  themselves  in  a state  of  intoxication  for 
several  weeks  together.  We  consider  the  vice  itself  in  the  light 
of  a mental  and  bodily  disease,  originating  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
stitutional temperament,  and  induced  by  unfavourable  habits  and 
circumstances.  To  cure  the  propensity,  we  would  endeavour  to 
give  a more  healthy  and  hardy  tone  to  the  nerves  by  exercise, 
fresh  air,  bracing  ablutions,  and  a simple  but  nourishing  diet; 
at  the  same  time  we  would  keep  the  mental  faculties  in  as  a calm 
a state  as  possib’e,  and  have  all  long-continued  monotony  of 
employment  carefully  avoided. 
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OUR  LADY’S  PAGE. 

Yes,  fair  readers, — or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  write  readeresses, — 
Parley  hath  dedicated  a page  to  your  own  sole  use  and  benefit; 
and,  by  way  of  at  once  enlisting  your  smiling  aid,  hath  com- 
menced by  giving  you  the  newest  fashions,  that  therein  you  may 
find  something  to  select  worthy  of  your  own  fair  forms.  In 
furtherance  of  this, — it  is  hoped,  novel  and  desirable  feature, — ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  a correspondent  in  Paris  to 
transmit,  fortnightly,  accounts  of  the  most  important  changes 
that  influence  costume  in  that  capital  of  fashion;  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  our  exertions,  we  refer  the  bright  eyes  now  bending  over  these 
ines  to  the  letter  that  follows  : — 

1 


THE  FASHIONS. 


Paris,  March  31,  1844. 


Ma  trfes  chere  et  aimable  Amie, 

You  must  not  expect  a long  letter,  nor  anything  very  remark- 
able in  it,  as  you  know  we  are  at  present  in  Lent,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  very  gay ; but  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  are 
altogether  dull — there  is  always  something  new.  I fancy  I hear 


you  exclaim  already  “ How  tiresome  she  Is,  why  does  she  not 
tell  me  what  is  worn  1”  I will  then  at  once  begin.  The  tunic  is 
en  faveur  : it  has  borrowed  its  importance  a V antique,  its  mode 
d.  Vempire,  and  its  grace  k Madame  Penona,  by  the  pleasing  shape 
she  has  given  it.  It  is  either  in  crape,  encircled  by  a garland  of 
light  flowers,  or  en  satin  royal,  trimmed  with  gothic  lace  fastened 
at  distances  by  ribbon  or  jewels.  As  to  the  double  skirts,  they  are 
relieved  with  bouquets  or  garlands,  which  are  made  to  connect 

the  corsage;  at  the  ball  de  Madame  Th I observed  une 

toilette,  the  effect  of  which  was  striking ; the  skirt  of  white  satin 
had  a high  embroidery  of  gold,  and  the  two  skirts  de  tulle  placed 
below  were  embroidered  in  silver.  The  beautiful  Countess  de 

G was  coiffee  en  clieveux ; two  long  arrows  in  brilliants 

placed  transversely,  from  which  clusters  of  brilliants  fell,  which 
harmonised  with  the  rich  girandoles  which  reached  down  to  the 
waist.  Her  mouchoir  was  ordered  a la  Sublime-Porte,  and 
executed  in  gold  and  silver  after  the  pattern  of  the  dress.  Amongst 
the  other  dresses  also  made  by  the  maison  Penona,  there  was 
one  of  sky-blue  satin,  trimmed  with  puffs  of  gauze,  which  also 
ornamented  the  corsage  and  the  sleeves  ; a dre6s  of  black  velvet 
forming  a half- train,  opened  at  the  side  over  a skirt  of  black 
satin,  and  laced  in  black;  the  corsage,  plain  and  open  in  front, 
was  embroidered  with  black ; the  headdress,  composed  of  long 
barbes  (lappets)  of  black  lace  falling  d’une  resille  enjais,  finished 
this  mourning  costume. 

As  to  the  visiting  dresses,  they  seem  to  expect  the  sun  to  alter 
them,  and  till  then  will  not  change.  However,  the  figured  velvet 
has  taken  the  place  of  plain,  as  less  dull ; the  corsages  are  made 
higher,  and  the  sleeves  fuller;  the  basques  amazones,  which  suit 
so  well  the  figure  in  the  robes  de  drap,  are  also  adopted  for  those 
en  sole,  with  the  little  collar.  It  is  for  this  new  fashion  that 
Madame  Payan  has  such  charming  Jiches  amazones,  which  have 
excluded  the  fashion  for  embroidery  and  lace.  It  is  impossible, 
whilst  selecting  some  of  these  fichus,  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be 
tempted  by  her  small  bonnets  si  negliges  et  si  coquets  ; there  is 
one  in  particular  which  has  a headdress  made  of  rich  lace,  whilst 
the  face  is  encadre  de  coques  in  gauze  ribbon. 

If  the  transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  slow  with  you  it  is  not 
so  with  us.  Hats  already  take  the  same  privilege  of  rapid  change. 
The  shape  which  Madame  Dasse  gives  to  her  hats  for  a new  season 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  pretty.  I have  seen  one,  en  satin  paille, 
covered  with  crape  of  the  same  colour,  and  trimmed  with  the 
same  coloured  ribbon,  with  un  filet  cerise  ; inside  there  were 
branches  of  geranium  and  Spanish  jasmine : another  of  white 
satin  trimmed  with  lace,  and  inside  un  triple  bouillonne  de  tulle ; 
a curtain  of  rose-coloured  crape,  with  wreaths  of  satin  and  a 
bouquet  of  rosebuds.  These  hats,  as  you  perceive,  are  very 
simple, for  at  present  Madame  Dasse  reserves  her  rich  and  original 
designs  for  the  soirees  : des  petits  bords  a Vecossaise,  relieved  by  a 
feather  placed  with  infinite  grace  ; a trimming  en  tulle  a semis  de 
grains  of  gold ; headdresses  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
Georgian  headdresses,  and  half-fronts. 

The  turbans  of  Maurice  Beauvais  are  known  by  their  pecu- 
liarly graceful  style.  The  turban  is  a kind  of  headdress  in 
which  mediocrity  is  not  tolerable;  it  ought  to  have  in  the  ondu- 
lations  of  its  folds  a very  remarkable  souplesse,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  falls  upon  the  shoulder, — a sort  of  neglige  which  can 
only  be  the  effect  of  exquisite  art, — in  order  to  make  them  appear 
quite  natural ; and  it  is  this  which  causes  us  in  the  turban, 
truly  oriental,  as  in  all  kinds  of  fashions,  to  distinguish  so  easily 
the  hand  of  Maurice  Beauvais. 

The  berthes  are  always  in  vogue  ; they  owe  this  to  the  skill  of 
Yiolard,  who  always  knows  how  to  give  them  so  pleasing  a shape, 
whether  simple  or  in  two  or  three  rows.  For  the  demi-soirees, 
ses  fichus  Marie  Antoinette  finish  a toilette  admirably  ; one  of 
these  fichus  placed  over  the  most  simple  dress  immediately  gives 
it  un  vernis  de  parure,  for  you  can  fasten  it  upon  the  neck  or 
shoulders  with  ties  of  ribbon  or  of  flowers.  Add  to  that  one  of 
those  scarfs,  Albanaises,  which  Brousse  gives  us,  and  you  will 
have  at  once  un  ensemble  of  taste  and  distinction. 

The  scarf  is  an  invention  remarkable  for  showing  to  advantage 
the  figure  and  grace  of  a woman.  The  scarf  A Ibanaise  is,  like  all 
the  cachemires  de  Brousse,  particularly  elegant,  and  I am  not 
surprised  at  the  prodigious  success  which  it  already  enjoys,  and 
which  is  promised  it  as  soon  as  a little  warm  weather  allows  us 
to  lay  aside  our  fur  and  winter  habits. 
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I begin  to  see  all  our  young  ilegantes  visiting  les  magasins  de 
lingerie  to  seek  for  spring  fashions.  I have  noticed  that  all  the 
designs  of  Mademoiselle  Maltese  are  generally  adopted.  Nothing 
is  really  more  graceful  than  her  charming  shapes  in  muslin  bon- 
nets with  long  borbes,  and  trimmed  with  knots  of  ribbon  en- 
circled with  lace  ; her  bonnets  de  toilettes  are  d’une  nouveaute 
admirable,  and  her  ribbons  in  exquisite  taste. 

You  will  call  this  a letter  of  instalments,  ma  belle  ; but  what 
can  I do?— only  promise  to  make  up  for  it  next  time,  and  give 
you  all  the  spring  fashions. 

Adieu,  ma  che re  Amie, 

L.  de  F. 

Rue  St.  Honore. 


THE  STORY  OF  A SPECULATOR. 

“There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
With  which  thou  glare’st  withal.” 

Dick  Branscomb  was  a good  fellow — he  was  good-natured, 
good-disposed,  and  good-looking.  Dick  had  a situation  of  £200 
per  annum,  which  his  old  god-father,  Martin  Fox,  had  procured 
for  him,  and  altogether  might  be  called  a happy  dog.  But 
“ man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,”  saith 
the  proverb,  and  Dick  was  born  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the 
luckless  sparks  aforesaid. 

It  was  one  cold,  windy,  English  March  morning,  when  our 
hero  was  posting  the  ledger  with  his  usual  careless  buoyancy , that 
he  was  astounded  by  the  unexpected  intelligence,  that  Martin 
Fox,  aforesaid,  had  departed  this  life,  suddenly  indeed,  but  not  so 
suddenly  as  to  have  prevented  his  bequeathing  to  his  godson, 
who  was  no  little  favourite,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
Consols.  One  of  Dick’s  eyes  sparkled  at  this  piece  of  news,  the 
other  of  course  was,  as  the  novelists  say,  “suffused  in  tears;”  nay, 
he  really  was  sorry  for  the  .demise  of  honest  Martin,  but  then 
“ we  must  all  die,”  and'  this  philosophic  reflection  settled  the 
affair. 

After  all  the  due  ceremonies  of  burial,  reading  the  will,  &c. 
&c.,  had  been  performed,  the  stock  was  duly  transferred  into 
Dick’s  name,  who  forthwith  left  his  solitary  “bed-room  with  the 
use  of  a parlour,”  and  took  fashionable  apartments  in  Burton- 
crescent,  where  single  gentlemen  were  duly  “ taken  in  and  done 
for.”  But  Dick  was  not  one  whom  prosperity  spoils;  on  the 
contrary,  although  he  cut  the  ledger  work,  and  resolved,  at  least 
for  a time,  to  seek  pleasure,  he  cut  no  acquaintance  whom  he  had 
known  in  his  comparatively  humble  station,  among  which  number 
Charles  Percival  stood  conspicuous.  Now,  it  happened  before  our 
friend  Dick  had  been  more  than  three  weeks  a retired  gentleman, 
that  he  was  talking  with  Charles  respecting  the  funds,  the  low 
rate  of  interest  they  bore,  the  high  quotation  they  were  at,  with  all 
the  train  of  association  such  a topic  was  calculated  to  produce. 
The  result  of  this  was,  a determinatioh-''to  sell  out  his  Three  per 
Cent,  stock,  which  was  at  ninety-five,  and  buy  Colombian  six  per 
cents.,  which  were  at  eighty-eight;  thus  yielding,  at  a single 
moment,  a more  than  double  income.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, accordingly,  Dick  wended  his  way  to  Stephen  Kitefly’s,  the 
stock-broker’s,  transferred  his  money  from  the  Consols  to  the 
Colombian;  and  whereas  he  walked  into  the  City  a man  of  some 
£300  per  annum,  he  walked  out  of  it  a gentleman  of  £700. 
Dick  was  none  of  your  miserable  curmudgeons  who  get  money  to 
hoard  it  up  : he  got  money  to  enjoy  it;  and  accordingly  removing 
his  domicile  to  a house  in  Baker-street,  which  he  furnished  with 
great  taste,  he  departed  to  spend  some  time  at  Brighton.  This 
happened  in  the  month  of  April,  that  month  of  “ smiles  and 
tears,”  and  Dick  was  determined  the  former  should  be  especially 
under  his  patronage.  “ Destiny,”  however,  as  Napoleon  either 
did  say,  or  ought  to  have  said,  “ rules  everything,”  and  destiny 
ruled  Dick  accordingly.  He  was  taking  his  usual  morning’s  sail, 
to  get  an  appetite,  thinking  of  nothing  and  caring  for  nobody, 
when  another  sailing-boat,  within  a short  distance  of  his  vessel, 
was,  either  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  boatmen  or  a sudden 
gust  of  wind,  upset,  without  a moment’s  notice,  and  those  so 
lately  its  passengers  were  thrown  into  the  “ vasty  deep.”  Dick 


lost  not  one  moment,  but,  plunging  into  the  ocean,  swam  (which 
he  did  like  a duck)  to  the  rescue  of  those  thus  emperiled.  One 
of  his  boatmen  followed  his  example,  and  the  result  was,  our 
heroic  hero  was  shortly  seen  bearing  in  his  arms  a lovely  but  in- 
sensible female,  and  his  companion,  a most  respectable,  red-faced, 
wigless,  old  gentleman.  They  were  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
shore,  the  usual  remedies  were  tried,  the  usual  results  followed, 
and  Dick  in  the  course  of  a short  time  had  the  unspeakable  bliss 
of  being  thanked  by  a pair  of  the  brightest  eyes  and  sweetest  lips 
he  had  ever  encountered. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  railroads,  and  therefore  this  is  no  time  to 
indulge  in  tedious  narrative.  It  will  suffice  that  he  saw  and 
loved,  and  that  she  listened  and  blushed, — that  from  this  moment 
it  was  nearly  as  difficult  to  have  a tete-a-tete  with  one  of  the 
Siamese  twins,  as  to  catch  Dick  Branscomb  and  Arabella  Stevens 
asunder.  Old  Stevens,  who  had  made  due  inquiry  about  Dick’s 
“ ways  and  means,”  made  no  demur  to  the  intercourse,  and  all  ap- 
peared progressing  beautifully.  But  the  “course  of  true  love, 
says  a musty  old  adage,  “ never  did  go  smooth,”  and  Dick  had 
no  right  to  expect  an  impossibility  in  his  favour. 

He  was  sitting  quietly  over  his  coffee,  with  a lock  of  Arabella’s 
beautiful  tresses  before  him,  thinking  only  of  her  and  planning 
fairy  scenes  for  the  future,  when  that  peculiar  double-knock  (for 
it  is  a twicer)  by  which  the  minions  of  the  Post-office  are  distin- 
guished, announced  a London  communication.  It  was  a poser; 
the  Colombian  government,  so  Mr.  Kitefly  wrote,  had  forgotten 
to  send  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  no  dividends  would  therefore 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  stock,  which  had  been  so  much  sought 
after  as  an  eligible  investment,  had  fallen  from  its  previously  high 
price  to  27.  Now  this  was  bad  enough  to  have  such  a deteriora- 
tion in  value,  but,  what  was  worse,  no  interest  would  be  paid  on 
the  27,  and  to  one  depending  for  his  existence  on  that  interest  it 
was  a joke  of  the  blackest  kind.  Dick  rushed  to  his  beloved 
Arabella,  hurriedly  told  her  his  presence  was  suddenly  required  in 
London,  promised  a speedy  return,  and,  as  fast  as  a coach  and 
four  could  carry  him,  arrived  in  Bartholomew-lane,  to  consult 
with  Kitefly  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  result  was,  that  it 
was  clear  Colombian  bonds  had  a chance  of  paying  their  interest 
about  doomsday,  and  Dick  was  advised  to  “ sell  out  ’ of  that 
stock,  and  “ buy  into”  Spanish,  which  paid  5 per  cent.,  and  was 
only  at  66.  So  our  hero  sold  his  twelve  thousand  Colombian  at 
27,  which  produced  him  something  more  than  £3000,  and  pur- 
chased five  thousand  Spanish  stock,  which  would  secure  him  an 
income  of  £250  per  annum.  The  house  in  Baker-street  was 
found  damp,  melancholy,  and  altogether  too  large  for  a single 
man,  it  was  consequently  disposed  of;  and  Dick  was  once  more 
ensconced  in  his  bed-room  and  parlour,  which  was  found  to  be  a 
far  more  quiet  and  comfortable  way  of  living.  These  necessary 
movements  over,  Dick  hurried  once  again  to  his  Arabella,  found 
her  as  loving  and  as  lovely  as  ever,  was  received  very  quietly  by 
old  Stevens,  and  in  the  sweet  smiles  of  his  beautiful  enchantress 
almost  forgot  his  recent  disaster.  And  thus  time  rolled  on,  and 
four  months  passed,  as  though  each  month  had  been  a minute, 
and  Dick  was  looked  upon  as  the  certain  son-in-law  of  Malcolm 
Stevens.  “ There’s  many  a slip  ’tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  says, 
a saying  more  abominable,  if  possible,  than  our  last,  and  Dick 
speedily  verified  its  truth.  It  was  one  morning  when  our  hero 
was  just  adorning  himself  to  visit  his  enslaver,  who  was  when 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most,”  that  he  received  a note  from  that 
bird  of  ill  omen,  Kitefly,  requesting  to  see  him  immediately. 
Dick  had  become  somewhat  nervous  upon  Stock  Exchange  intel- 
ligence, and  without  delay  hurried  down,  or  rather  up,  to  Kite- 
fly’s  third-floor  office,  to  learn  the  reason  of  the  unexpected 
summons.  He  was  soon  told.  The  Spanish  government,  jealous^ 
perhaps,  that  a revolted  colony  should  take  the  start  of  its  cast-off 
mother  country  in  the  career  of  non-performance,  had  resolved 
no  longer  to  permit  more  than  a precedent,  and  it  had  accord- 
ingly been  declared  by  that  eminent  firm,  Messrs.  Humbug  and 
Co.,  that  they,  not  having  received  any  assets  from  the  bpamsh 
nation,  could  not  make  any  disbursements  to  the  creditors.  Here 
was  a pretty  disclosure  : the  stock  fell  to  26,  Dick’s  countenance 
fell  in  proportion,  and  “ chaos  was  once  again.”  He  hurried  to 
his  Arabella,  told  her,  as  well  as  her  esteemed  parent,  of  his  two 
disasters  (for  he  had  hitherto  been  quiet  upon  the  first  matter), 
stated  he  was  a ruined  man,  and  that  fortune  had  jilted  him  irre- 
parably. Arabella  (poor  innocent  creature)  seemed  to  make 
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light  of  the  matter  ; she  loved  Dick,  not  his  Spanish,  and  thought 
“ her  papa ” had  plenty  of  property  for  both.  Old  Stevens  said 
nothing,  was  as  friendly  as  usual,  drank  Dick’s  health  after 
dinner,  slept  his  usual  nap  of  twenty-five  minutes,  shook  hands 
at  parting,  and  Dick  went  home  to  bed  with  a heart  considerably 
lighter  than  it  had  been  since  the  intelligence  of  Messrs.  Humbug 
and  Co.  “ But,”  says  a third  most  atrocious  proverb,  “ never 
count  your  chickens  until  they  are  hatched.”  So  it  was  with  our 
hero.  On  reaching  old  Stevens’ abode  in  Burlington-street  on  the 
following  morning,  our  hero  knocked  and  rang,  and,  on  the  door 
being  opened,  was  proceeding  as  usual  into  the  domicile,  when  to 
his  great  surprise,  we  may  say  astonishment,  he  was  told  by  the 
well-known  domestic,  that  her  master  and  young  mistress  had 
gone  into  Oxfordshire,  that  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
return,  that  no  message  had  been  left,  that  she  had  not  seen  her 
young  mistress  prior  to  her  departure,  that  it  had  been  a very  un- 
expected matter,  and  that  old  master  had  been  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night,  evidently  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture. 

This  was  a blow,  indeed:  the  Colombian  loss  was  bad,  the 
Spanish  loss  worse;  but  the  loss  of  his  life,  his  love,  his  Arabella, 
was  madness.  Indeed  it  proved  so.  The  unfortunate  Branscomb 
returned  to  his  home ; and  for  seven  weeks  was  a tenant  of  the 
couch  of  sickness,  for  reason  was  suspended — the  mind  had 
yielded,  nature  was  prostrated,  and  all  seemed  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  final  struggle  with  the  grave. 

******* 

It  was  a fine  and  summery  morning  in  July,  that  a young, 
beautiful,  but  evidently  suffering  female,  was  seen  watching  over 
a couch,  on  which  was  extended  the  wo- worn  body  of  a man. 
Near  her  was  standing  a third  individual,  whose  garb  and  manner 
betokened  him  the  physician.  “ He  will  wake  shortly,”  said  the 
latter,  “ and  upon  that  will  depend  whether  reason  is  lost  for 
ever.”  This  was  verified.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the 
patient  suddenly  awoke,  he  looked  strangely  around,  he  rubbed 
his  eyes,  as  though  doubtful  if  he  slept  or  not ; at  length  his  glance 
rested  upon  the  pale  and  anxious  face  of  her  who  had  so  long 
watched  over  him  : it  was  Arabella.  He  uttered  a faint  cry  of 
joy, — of  astonishment,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  in  his 
arms.  Our  tale  is  soon  told.  Old  Stevens,  whose  regard  for  his 
intended  son-in-law  was  far  below  his  regard  for  wealth,  had,  so 
soon  as  our  hero’s  last  Stock  Exchange  vicissitude  occurred, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion.  On  the  night  when  our 
luckless  Dick  left  Burlington-street,  he  had  stated  to  Arabella  his 
desire  that  she  would  see  her  loved  one  no  more,  and  that  he 
should  order  the  servants  to  deny  them  to  him.  To  his  surprise, 
the  hitherto  mild  and  tender  girl  repulsed  the  idea  with  scorn  : 
she  stated  that  she  loved  him,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  her 
husband,  that  he  was  so  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  should  be  so 
on  earth. 

Old  Stevens  was  not  of  a romantic  nature, — he  made  no  long 
speeches, he  offered  no  supplications, — he  simply  sent  his  daughter 
to  bed,  iocked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  went  to 
bed  himself. 

In  the  morning  he  quietly  conveyed  the  weeping  girl  to  Ox- 
fordshire, trusting  to  time  for  the  eradicating  that  passion  he  had 
so  long  assisted  in  encouraging.  “ But  time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man,”  says  one  more  villanous  adage,  and  this  was  borne  out  by 
old  Stevens,  in  about  five  days  after  his  departure,  choosing  to  die 
of  apoplexy,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  eating  too  many  stewed 
kidneys  for  his  supper. 

Need  the  sequel  be  told.  Dick  got  well,  and  Arabella  married 
him. 

Whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say ; this 
much  we,  however,  can  add,  that  when  Charles  Percival,  who  by 
some  means  or  other  (honest  of  course)  had  scraped  up  about  five 
hundred  pounds,  applied  to  Dick  to  know  which  were  best,  the 
Spanish,  the  Colombian,  or  the  Chilian  Bonds,  to  invest  in,  the 
reply  was  : “ Try  Hymen’s  Bonds,  my  dear  fellow,  for  [those  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  paid  me  their  interest.” 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Origin  of  Money. — Coins  differ  from  money  as  the 
species  from  the  genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal, 
wood,  leather,  glass,  horn,  fruits,  shells,  or  kernels,  which  have 
currency.  As  a medium  in  command,  coin  is  a particular  species 
always  made  of  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a process  called 
coining.  The  precise  epochs  of  the  invention  of  money  is  too 
ancient  for  our  annals,  and,  if  we  might  argue  from  the  necessity 
of  the  thing,  must  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  Whether 
coin  be  of  equal  antiquity  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  especially 
as  most  of  the  ancient  writers  so  frequently  express  themselves  in 
their  mention  of  leathern  money,  paper  money,  wooden  money  ; 
some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  moneys  were  metal. 
Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present.  They  cut  a large  piece  of  metal  into  several  little 
squares,  the  corners  of  which  they  cut  off  with  shears.  After 
having  shaped  these  pieces  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  con- 
formable in  point  of  weight  to  the  standard  price,  they  took 
each  piece  in  hand  again  to  make  it  exactly  round  by  a gentle 
hammering.  A very  laborious  process  when  compared  with  the 
present  expeditious  coinage  of  the  Mint. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sunday. — We  are  not  going  to 
preach  a sermon  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  merely 
to  say  a word  or  two  expressive  of  our  own  somewhat  layman- 
like, but,  at  the  same  time,  moral  and  reverential  ideas  upon  this 
subject.  Sunday  is  a day  of  rest,  and  of  innocent  recreation, 
simply  because  rest  without  recreation  would  be  no  rest  or  re- 
freshment at  all,  unless  all  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  Sleeping,  eating,  and  drinking  will 
not  make  up  a day  of  rest,  except  in  a pig-sty ; nor  will  mere 
wakeful  idleness.  Rest  and  recreation,  as  applied  to  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  are  almost  synonymous  terms,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  they  were  intended  scripturally  to  be  understood  so.  But, 
then,  what  we  mean  by  recreation  is  a very  different  thing  from 
what  some  people  may  conceive  it  to  be,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
forget  that  the  recreation  of  Sunday  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  our  religious  duties,  or  to  make  the  day  so  entirely 
one  of  amusement  that  its  sacred  character  shall  be  forgotten. 
Our  recreation  ought  to  suit  the  character  of  the  day,  and  to  be 
of  a subdued  and  respectful  nature.  We  .should  have  a bad 
opinion  of  a man’s  head, and  of  his  heart  also,  who  spent  the  day 
in  such  a pastime  as  card  or  billiard  playing,  smoking  and  drink- 
ing, or  singing  comic  songs.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  were  he 
even  to  apply  himself  to  his  daily  work.  On  the  contrary,  we 
see  no  harm,  but  a great  deal  of  good,  and  a strict  observance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  commandment,  in  taking  such  recreation  on 
Sunday  as  is  of  a cheerful,  social,  and  intellectual  nature.  Long 
walks,  amusing  and  instructive  books,  and  the  interchange  of 
visits  between  friends  and  relatives  arefAve  contend,  very  proper 
recreations  after  the  performance  of  our  religious  duties,  for  any 
day  unless  it  be  one  specially  appointed  for  very  rigid  mortifica- 
tion. We  abominate  everything  in  the  shape  of  puritanical  re- 
strictions, and  we  doubt  if  Sunday  can  be  more  completely 
abused,  or  rendered  more  disagreeable  to  the  minds  of  young 
persons,  than  by  making  it  a day  of  mere  hypocritical  formality 
and  unreasonable  self-denial. 

Weight  of  Air. — A cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  l-2  ounce; 
hence  a column  a mile  high  and  one  inch  base  weighs  43‘2 
ounces,  and  fifteen  pounds  is  equal  to  5-6  miles ; it  diminishes  in 
weight  as  the  height,  and  in  elastic  force  or  reaction  as  the  bulk 
or  cube  of  the  height,  both  together  as  the  biquadrate  or  fourth 
power ; but  in  density  as  the  logarithm  of  the  height.  Hence 
at  forty-four  miles,  where  the  atmosphere  ceases  to  reflect  the 
light,  its  density  is  considered  only  as  a ten  thousand  of  that  at 
the  surface. 

Inertia  of  Matter. — The  following  is  a familiar  example 
of  the  inertia  of  matter  Upon  the  tip  of  the  finger  let  a card 
be  balanced,  and  a piece  of  money — say  a shilling — laid  upon  it. 
Let  the  card  then  be  smartly  struck,  and  it  will  fly  from  beneath 
the  coin,  leaving  it  supported  upon  the  finger.  This  arises  from 
the  inertia  of  the  metal  being  greater  than  the  friction  of  the 
card  which  passe*  from  beneath  it. 
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THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


TO  THE  UNFORGOTTEN. 

My  loved  one!  my  lost  one!  though  sad  be  the  feeling, 
Each  chord  in  my  heart  beats  responsive  to  thine; 

If  thine  hath  vibrations  of  sorrows  revealing, 

They  are  but  the  echoes  to  pulses  of  mine. 

Whilst  memory  mirrors  each  fond  recollection, 

Unchanged  in  its  features,  unaltered  in  hue, 

The  shadow  resembles  the  river’s  reflection, 

The  object  is  there— but  how  broken  the  view ! 

My  loved  one!  my  lost  one!  midst  sadness  and  pleasure 
Thine  image  will  cling  to  its  worshipper  still ; 

Another  may  dream  he  possesses  the  treasure, 

But  I — the  enchanter — evoke  it  at  will. 

The  voices  that  breathe  of  the  past  now  surround  us, 

And  rouse  by  their  harmony  thoughts  still  more  dear, 

As  sweet  strains  of  music  that  hover  around  us 

Will  live  in  the  heart  when  they’ve  died  on  the  ear. 

My  lost  one!  my  loved  one!  farewell,  and  for  ever! 

Though  blighted  the  hopes  and  though  broken  the  troth, 

Time  cannot  unite  what  our  destinies  sever, 

Whilst  life  is  the  ocean  that  rolls  between  both ; 

But  if  souls  may  mingle  when  earth  is  entwining, 

The  forms  that  mortality’s  rust  will  corrode, 

We  surely  may  hope  where  yon  bright  world  is  shining 
To  meet  on  that  star  in  its  own  blessed  abode. 

E.  L.  B. 


[We  have  obtained  the  author’s  permission  to  extract  the  above 
stanzas  from  a new  work  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  now  in  the 
press,  and  which  will  appear  forthwith,  under  the  title  of  “ Sun- 
shine and  Shade.”] 


AFFECTION’S  GIFTS. 

Come,  give  me  sweet  smiles  from  those  lips  I adore 
Worth  more  than  the  kisses  that  others  bestow, 

They  are  jewels  that  drop  from  Felicity’s  store, 

Like  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  a region  of  snow. 

A rose  on  the  rock,  in  the  desert  a stream, 

A boat  on  the  sea  when  the  vessel  is  breaking  ; 

The  morning  dispelling  a night-dreaded  dream, 

Or  a whisper  of  hope  to  a heart  sadly  aching. 

A word  kindly  spoken,  a look  fondly  meant, 

If  heart-born,  how  pleasant  and  welcome  they  be ; 

A harvest  just  reaped  as  the  store  is  nigh  spent, 

A bark  long  expected  returned  from  the  sea. 

A gift  of  the  sire  to  a dutiful  son, 

A sigh  from  the  lip  that  unkindly  had  spoken, 

New  chords  and  bright  themes  for  a lyre  unstrung, 

Or  renewal  of  vows  that  the  maiden  feared  broken. 

A kiss  of  affection,  what  bliss  does  it  give ! 

When  all  else  around  us  is  saddened  and  chill; 

A voice  from  Health’s  palace,  that,  bidding  us  live, 
Illumines  our  lot,  and  disperses  each  ill. 

A mate  for  the  nest  of  the  faithful  fond  dove, 

A bright  sunbeam  warming  the  dew-laden  flower; 

A taste  of  delight  spirits  dwell  in,  above, 

Making  Heaven  our  hope,  and  Elysium  our  bower. 

Rose  Thohne. 


MARCH. 

Sunday,  31.— Palm  Sunday.  Our  Saviour’s  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. 

APRIL. 

Monday,  1.— All  Fools’  Day.  North  pole  expedition  under* 
taken  1818, 

Tuesday,  2— Battle  of  Copenhagen  1801.  Mirabeau  died  1791. 

Wednesday,  3. — Anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion,  A.D.  33. 

Thursday,  4.— St.  Ambrose  died,  A.D.  396.  Maundy  Thursday. 

Friday,  5.— Good  Friday.  Game  certificates  expire.  Goldsmith 
poet  died  1774,  aged  43. 

Saturday,  6.— Old  Lady  Day.  John  Stow,  the  antiquarian, 
died  1605. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.  L.— Under  consideration. 

J.  E.  G.— The  “ Lions  ” shall  receive  due  attention. 

H.  J.  D. — We  beg  to  refer  him  to  our  two  last  numbers. 

W.  H.  B.— The  questions  shall  be  answered  forthwith. 

J.  A.  Bennett. — We  have  already  replied  to  the  first  question  in 
our  last  number;  to  the  second  we  can  give  no  definite  answer. 
Let  him  “ bide  his  time.” 

G.  (Edinburgh). — We  wish  G.  would  have  less  to  do  with  wo. 
He  shall  be  attended  to  in  due  course,  however. 

II.  S.  (Bristol).— We  have  received  the  head  and  tale  “ of  his 
offending,”  and  will  digest  its  contents  anon. 

W.  H.  N.— Try  again. 

O.  G.  O.— We  could  find  room,  but  cannot  understand  a-part- 

meantbyit.  ..  , , 

Ignoramus.— The  question  put  by  our  correspondent  has  already 
been  answered. 

E,  B. The  first  volume  will  be  completed  when  an  announce- 

ment appears  to  that  effect  in  our  weekly  numbers. 

Saracen.— The  lines  have  been  received,  and  shall  have  due 
attention. 

p_  j_  o. The  effusion  forwarded  evinces  the  possession  ot  no 

ordinary  poetic  talent.  He  may  write  again. 

j_  b.  G. A decided  improvement,  but  still  rather  too  diffuse  for 

' us;  we  want  much  thought  conveyed  in  a small  compass. 

Frederick.— The  really  pleasing  stanzas  forwarded  by  our  new 
contributor  shall  appear. 

C,  B. We  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  such  tales  as  those  that 

come  in  a gridiron  form  like  the  one  here  forwarded.  For  the 
future  you  will  oblige  by  writing  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

p \\r What  does  our  correspondent  mean  by  sending  an  unpaid 

'letter,  with,  on  the  seal,  this  motto— “ Thank  Rowland  Hill  for 
this.”  If  it  be  having  twopence  to  pay  that  causes  the  obli- 
gation, we  beg  to  be  ungrateful. 

j.  q. We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  { Feast  of  Lanterns, 

’ winch  must,  however,  be  considered  only  as  a light  repast. 

Alex.  W.— Queries  in  such  an  attractive  form  must  and  should 
be  answered.  Refer  to  our  next.  .... 

p W R Very  complimentary,  but  very  much  like  a bait  to 

' make  us  swallow  a few  pages  of  nothing.  It  is  from  the  soap- 
suds that  we  generally  get  the  bubbles.  . 

* * Parti,  of  ‘-The  New  Parley  Library”  is  now  pub- 
lished, price  fivepence,  containing  twenty-four  splendid  illus- 
trations and  sixty-four  pages  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information.  The  back  numbers  are  also  now  in  print,  and 
with  the  Part  can  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  booksellers 
and  newsvenders  throughout  the  country. 


3E»  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherme-street, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  Palmer  and  Clayton,  No.  10, 
street  ; and  Published  by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Cathenne-streel, 
Strand.— April  6,  1844. 
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MAUDE  MARSDEN 


OR 

THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OF  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.” 

[An  original  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  //.] 


BY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Forest  Home. — The  Unexpected  Guest. — The  Duel. 


“ Men  have  been  known  to  love 
Through  years  of  absence,  aye  in  pain  and  peril, 

And  one  did  cast  life  and  the  world  away 

For  a loose  woman’s  smile  ; nay,  love  hath  dwelt 

A sweet  inhabitant  in  demon’s  breasts, 

Lonely  amidst  bad  passions  ; burning  there 
Like  a most  holy  and  sepulchral  light, 

And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement.”  Barry  Cornwall. 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England,  how  beautiful  they  stand, 

Amidst  the  tall  ancestral  trees,  o’er  all  the  pleasant  land ; 

The  deer  across  their  green-sward  bound  in  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 

And  swans  glide  past  them  with  the  sound  of  some  rejoicing  stream.” 

Hemans. 


We  have  said  that  the  cottage  of  Tristram  Forsythe  was  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
crowned  the  brow  and  ample  summit  of  Richmond  Hill.  But  in 
so  saying,  we  have  not  half  described  the  pleasant  abode  which 


the  old  woodman  had  chosen  for  himself,  far  from  the  empty  flat- 
tery of  court  atmospheres,  and  away  from  the  “ maddened  world's 
ignoble  strife.”  The  cottage  was  festooned  with  the  green  ivy 
and  the  fragrant  woodbine,  one  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  winter,  the 
other  to  hail  the  first  approach  of  spring.  Above  the  thatched 
and  humble  roof  of  the  cottager  rose  the  yellow  stonecrop  and 
mossy  lichen,  which  twining  with  the  soddened  straw,  fashioned 
the  roof  into  an  arcadian  bower  that  sheltered  the  lone  inhabitant 
of  that  cot  alike  from  the  pitiless  storms  of  winter  and  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer.  The  prospect,  commanding  a wide  and  un- 
bounded view  of  meadow  land  and  woody  scenery,  also  opened  to 
the  longing  eye  of  the  gazer  the  fair  river  of  Thamesis  winding 
along  its  serpentine  course  until  it  became  lost  in  the  blue  distance, 
like  a silver  thread  entangling  itself  in  its  own  mystic  folds. 
Beautiful  as  Richmond  now  is,  the  wild  and  artless  disposition  of 
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its  forest  glades  made  ample  compensation  then  for  the  absence  of 
those  stately  mansions  and  cultivated  parterres  that  now  greet  the 
wanderer’s  eye".  The  primrose  still  decked  the  sloping  banks  of 
its  green  lanes,  the  incipient  leafiness  of  its  hedgerows  still  showed 
how  gently  the  breath  of  spring  had  passed  over  the  world  of 
vegetation,  wooing  coy  buds  into  full  blossom,  and  fostering,  not 
scattering,  the  produce  of  its  early  reign.  The  month  was  June, 
but  as  yet  no  blistering  heat  had  baked  the  rutted  road ; the  woods 
were  vocal  with  their  choir  of  feathered  choristers,  and  in  one 
word,  the  month — which  seems  nature’s  holyday  time— had  never 
decked  the  earth  in  a more  verdant  garb,  or  had  hung  fairer  and 
more  promising  guerdons  of  future  wealth  on  her  floral  banners 
than  those  that  fluttered  in  the  balmy  gales  which  that  year  had 
wafted  to  the  shores  of  merrye  England. 

It  was  here  that  Maude  was  now  taken  by  Eustace  to  enjoy  in 
the  repose  of  that  rural  solitude  the  place  afforded,  such  relief  to 
her  worn  and  jaded  mind  as  might  render  her  health  improved  and 
her  mental  energies  fitter  to  encounter  the  additional  annoyances 
which  her  position  might  necessarily  involve.  After  partaking 
therefore  of  that  needful  slumber  which  the  fatigues  of  the  night- 
voyage  had  contributed  to  induce,  and  received  from  Tristram 
Forsythe  those  attentions,  which  her  companion  Eustace  had 
caused  him  to  show,  the  mind  of  our  heroine  resumed  somewhat 
its  wonted  tranquillity,  and  her  spirits  regained  that  elasticity,  which 
it  is  ever  in  the  power  of  a free  atmosphere  and  pleasant  scenery 
to  bestow.  Here  were  several  days  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a 
train  of  thought,  which  only  plunged  Maude  more  deeply  into 
strange  and  wayward  speculations  concerning  her  future  fate,  and 
as  Eustace  was  her  constant  companion  in  these  wanderings,  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  surprising  that  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them,  which  elicited  feelings  of  friendship  more  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  than  such  feelings  are  generally  allowed  by  the 
world  to  be. 

It  was  deemed  prudent  to  extend  the  period  of  their  retirement 
here  until  such  time  as  intelligence  could  be  gained  from  town  of 
the  removal  of  the  court,  and  accordingly  Eustace  at  once  declared 
his  intention  of  returning  no  more  to  the  abode  of  the  Duke ; his 
reasons  for  such  an  absence  being  perhaps  already  understood  by 
the  reader.  Maude  gradually  recovered  the  roseate  bloom  that 
had  erst  moulted  on  her  cheek,  and  her  bright  eyes  shone  once 
more  with  their  wonted  lustre,  but  her  heart  was  as  a tomb  in 
which  the  fondest  and  best  emotions  of  her  youth  had  been  silently 
inurned  without  one  flower  to  bud  upon  their  grave.  As  Maude 
felt  her  health  return,  so  gradually  did  Eustace  begin  to  unfold 
the  story  of  his  love.  At  first,  the  glances,  which  told  more  than 
his  tongue  dare  utter,  evinced  at  least  that  the  presence  of  Miss 
Marsden  was  not  distateful  to  him ; and  then  came  those  silent 
pressures  of  the  hand,  which  ever  speak  of  the  warmth  of  the 
bursting  heart. 

To  say  sooth  there  was  perhaps  little  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  Maude  to  receive  his  addresses.  Her  heart  had  been  blighted 
in  its  first  impulse,  and  there  was  the  love  still  remaining  to  bestow 
upon  the  first  object  that  presented  such  qualifications  as  might 
warrant  such  bestowal.  How  often  thus  under  the  guise  of  trea- 
cherous friendship  does  love  work  its  way  unheeded  and  uncared 
for,  till  its  piercing  sting  hath  coiled  about  the  heart,  and  made 
that  its  victim  which  was  intended  to  be  its  monitor  ! 

On  one  lovely  evening  in  that  said  month  of  June,  which  evokes 
the  world  of  love  and  vegetation  into  its  fairest  and  most  at- 
tractive  form,  Eustace  and  our  heroine  had  strolled  farther  from 
their  forest  haunt  than  was  compatible  with  their  intention  of  a 
speedy  and  sudden  return.  The  night  was  warm,  and  starlight, 
with  just  that  spangled  azure  arch  above,  which  Shelly  so  beautifull 
describes  as  a “ canopy  that  love  hath  spread  to  curtain  her  sleeping 
world.”  For  some  time  the  two  fugitives  had  wandered  on,  intent 
only  on  the  contemplation  of  those  glorious  worlds  that  sparkled 
forth  a fairy  promise  of  ethereal  habitations  hereafter.  The  full- 
moon  hung  its  golden  lamp  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  diffused  that 
silvery  summer  radiance  which  ever  attunes  the  soul  to  gladdening 
dreams  of  hope  and  blessed  affection.  The  vesper  breeze  curled 
the  surface  of  the  glistening  river  into  ripples,  without  destroying 
the  calm  that  reigned  around,  and  the  gentle  cygnets  that  sported  on 
the  glassy  surface,  bent  their  necks  proudly  o’er  the  stream  as  if 
joyed  in  the  phantom  world  of  starry  light  they  saw  shining  from 
below.  Maude  felt  her  spirit  soothed  by  the  peaceful  influence  of 
that  hour,  and  as  Eustace  twined  her  arm  more  closely  within  his 


own,  site  felt  that  if  there  was  more  than  mere  friendship  in  the 
pressure,  there  was  at  least  sincerity  in  its  manifestation. 

“ This  is  indeed  a lovely  night,”  faltered  Maude,  turning  her 
own  bright  orbs  from  those  above,  to  the  features  of  him  who  had 
gazed  with  her  in  veneration  upon  them  ; — “ one  might  well  lancy 
those  brilliant  worlds  were  peopled  with  the  blest  whose  unhappy 
fates  on  earth  had  won  them  a blissfull  re-union  in  the  world  to 
come.” 

“ Mistress  Marsden  does  not  number,  I trust,  her  own  late 
amongst  those  that  are  unhappy,”  was  the  youth’s  response. 

“ Eustace,  I scarce  know  why,  but  there  is  more  reserve  in  thy 
words  than  there  was  wont  to  be.  There  is  less  of  the  friend  and 
more  of  the  lover  in  thy  tones  and  glances  than  should  exist 
between  us,  and  I know  too  well  the  banelul  effects  ol  an  unre- 
turned affection,  to  heedlessly  foster  a passion  which  should  be 
checked  in  the  early  period  of  its  birth.  Eustace,  it  were  idle  to 
banter  useless  words.  'I  am  in  heart,  if  not  in  hand,  anothers. 
and  Maude  faltered  in  her  speech  as  she  ended  this  explanation  ol 
the  terms  upon  which  they  were  henceforth  to  meet,  and  her  down- 
cast eyes  fell  in  contemplation  on  the  earth. 

“ Miss  Marsden,”  rejoined  her  companion,  “ you  have  touched 
a chord  in  my  heart  that  will  never  cease  to  vibrate.  I will  not 
deny  that  I have  loved  you — nay,  that  I love  you  now  although 
all  hope  of  a happy  union  between  us  has  for  ever  passed  away. 
But  my  love  is  a sacred  passion,  that  desires  more  the  happiness 
than  the  possession  of  its  loved  object.  I live  only  to  sefve  you, 
content,  if  in  so  doing  your  smiles  may  prove  my  reward  ; your 
welfare,  the  fulfilment  of  my  dreams.” 

Maude  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  spoke  the  gratitude  her  lips 
withheld  from  utterance,  and  she  felt  that  such  affection  was 
worthy  of  him  who  avowed  it,  but  tears  found  their  way  unre- 
pressed, and  to  the  hand  of  Eustace  there  was  a pressure  conveyed 
which  manifested  the  perturbed  feelings  that  agitated  her  breast. 

They  had  by  this  time  nearly  returned  to  their  temporary  se- 
cluded abode,  and  the  clear  grey  smoke,  curling  from  the  cottage 
chimney,  wound  its  way  into  the  balmy  air  before  them. 

Maude,  by  a violent  effort,  changed  the  current  of  her  feelings 
and  assumed  a semblance  of  hilarity  which  too  often  conceals  the 
pang  that  lurks  beneath. 

Entering  the  cottage,  they  found  its  owner,  Tristram,  had  gone 
to  the  village,  and  therefore  they  were  now  the  sole  inmates  ol 
those  walls.  Maude,  studiously  refraining  from  returning  to  that 
topic,  which  as  previously  related  had  roused  the  emotions  of  both, 
adroitly  changed  the  conversation  to  the  troublous  period  of  the 
civil  wars  when  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  had  frequently  been 
the  scene  of  warfare  between  the  royalists  and  their  opponents. 
And  from  the  recollection  of  both,  anecdotes  and  adventures  were 
recounted,  which  served  to  wile  away  the  time  agreeably,  till  the 
return  of  Tristram. 

They  had  thus  conversed  for  some  time,  watching  the  coiling 
smoke  creep  from  the  burning  faggots  in  the  grate  and  winding 
its  serpentine  course  up  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  huge  chim- 
ney, like  prisoners  joyed  at  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  freedom, 
when  the  heavy  pattering  of  the  rain  plashing  from  the  branches 
overhead  and  leaping  from  leaf  to  leal,  as  the  huge  drops  fell  on 
their  slender  stems,  manifested  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  weather  since  the  period  of  their  return.  Distant  peals  of 
thunder,  too,  now  rolled  rumblingly  in  the  air,  and  at  intervals, 
faint  flashes  of  lightning  illumined,  instantaneously,  the  room,  and 
then  left  again  the  ear  and  eye  to  the  monotonous  falling  ol  the 
rain.  It  marked  indeed  the  sudden  advent  of  one  of  those  sum- 
mer storms  which  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  our  variable  climate. 

“This  night  bodes  no  good  to  the  belated  traveller,”  said  Eus- 
tace, “ our  friend  Tristram,  has,  I doubt  not,  sought  shelter  m the 
village  from  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  in  that  case  we 
may  not  expect  his  appearance  here  till  daybreak.” 

“ I am  not  in  a mournful  mood,”  observed  Maude,  11  but  to  my 
thinking,  there  is  some  semblance  to  the  changes  of  existence  in 
these  sudden  alternations  of  sunshine  and  storms.  Now  is  the 
heart  gay  and  blythe,  as  a summer  bird  carolling  its  own  sweet 
lays  of  freedom— anon,  a blighting  shaft  of  disappointment,  like 
lightning  falls  upon  the  breaking  heart  and  sears  it  to  a rum. 

Hark!”  , „ „ 

“ There  is  some  one  knocking  at  the  porch,  said  Eustace, 
listening  for  the  repetition  of  those  heavy  blows  on  the  outer  door- 
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post,  which  rose  even  above  the  reverberation  of  the  'pealing 
thunder. 

“ It  may  be  Tristram,  our  friend,”  suggested  Maude. 

“ Or  perchance  an  enemy,”  continued  the  other.  “ Those  heavy 
summonses  for  admission  are  not  those  of  Forsythe.  I am  chary 
of  hospitality  to  these  night-wanderers,  and  besides,  I have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  dark  wherry  that  passed  us  on  the  river.” 

The  blows  were  now  redoubled,  and  the  hoarse  voice  of  one 
without  was  heard  lustily  shouting  for  admission. 

“ I will  at  least  don  my  cap  and  buckle  on  my  rapier,  in  readi- 
ness,” remarked  Eustace  as  he  strode  towards  the  casement  to  see 
if  from  thence  he  could  discern  aught  of  the  figure  or  features  of 
the  applicant ; but  though  the  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up 
the  scene  around  for  miles,  it  revealed  not  the  form  of  hifn  within 
the  measure  of  a few  yards’  distance. 

“Come!  open  the  door,  I say,  ye  churly  cottagers,”  growled 
forth  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  “ an  thou  wert  in  the  midst  of  this 
soaking  shower  in  place  of  me,  there  would  be  little  fear  of  thy 
readiness.” 

“ That  voice  is  familiar  to  me,”  said  Maude,  as  now  terrified  by 
recurrence  of  fresh  adventures,  she  felt  a presentiment  of  ap- 
proaching danger, — “ this  may  be  some  emissary  of  the  King’s,  or 
perhaps ’ ’ 

A violent  effort  to  wrench  the  door  oft’  its  hinges,  interrupted 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  and  before  either  Eustace  or  our  heroine  had 
tim  e to  prepare  themselves  for  defence,  the  door  was  broken  open, 
and  Giles  Hemlock  stood  before  the  astonished  two. 

“Gramercy,”  ejaculated  Giles,  “there  is  some  lucky  chance  for 
my  stars  to  night ; I recked  not  the  finding  of  you  here,  though  I 
have  searched  over  the  neighbourhood  for  you  in  vain.  Such  nig- 
o-srd  courtesy,  however,  should  have  taught  me  from  whom  it 
came.  You  will  now  away  with  me,  mistress  runaway,  and  as  for 
your  rebel  paramour  there,  he  shall  be  looked  to  in  due  time.” 

Maude  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Eustace  and  besought  him  to 
protect  her,  but  such  an  appeal  was  not  necessary,  for  Eustace  had 
already  determined  on  the  course  he  intended  to  adopt.  He  bent 
his  brows  contemptuously  on  the  ruffian,  and  grasping  the  hilt  of 
his  rapier,  protested  that  if  Giles  advanced  one  step  nearer  to  the 
form  of  her  who  knelt  shrinking  at  his  feet,  he  would  level  the  as- 
sailant to  the  earth. 

“ Fool,”  said  Hemlock,  scowling,  “ dost  think  to  shake  me  with 
thy  hectoring.  This  arm  hath  chastised  older  shoulders  than  thine, 
and  if  thou  dost  now  attempt  to  thwart  me  in  my  project,  take 
heed  that  the  blow  be  not  dealt  more  heavily  than  thy  vaunted 
courage  may  have  prepared  thee  for.  Once  more,  I say,  this 
maiden  must  away  with  me.” 

“Never!”  answered  Eustace  “until  she  has  changed  the  pro- 
tection of  my  arm,  for  the  snake-like  coils  of  thine.” 

Heedless  of  the  danger  to  which  she  became  exposed,  Maude 
threw  herself  between  the  angry  combatants,  and  begged  Hemlock 
as  he  valued  gold  or  honour  to  depart; — if  he  desired  the  one  or 
felt  the  other,  he  should  have  some  pity  on  her  situation.  To 
Eustace  she  appealed  also,  begging  him  not  to  rush  into  danger 
upon  her  account,  and  offering  her  prayers  for  his  welfare.  The 
firm  inflexibility  of  countenance  which  each  displayed,  showed 
that  if  any  effect  had  been  produced  on  the  minds  of  either  by  her 
exhortations,  it  was  not  at  least  suffered  to  produce  any  visible 
manifestation. 

Bidding  Maude  remain  a silent  spectator  of  the  conflict,  the  two 
disputants  crossed  their  weapons,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
eager  trial  of  skill  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  her  who  stood 
the  trembling  witness  of  this  midnight  encounter.  As  their  swords 
clashed  furiously  together,  sounding  like  the  gnashing  of  demoniac 
rage,  the  contest  for  some  time  seemed  doubtful,  until  Eustace, 
who  had  averted  his  weapon  for  fear  of  injuring  Maude  who  stood 
at  hand,  was  thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  with  one  heavy  blow 
from  the  sword  of  Hemlock,  he  was  smitten  to  the  earth.  Another 
instant,  and  the  uplifted  blade  would  have  carved  its  way  to  the 
youth’s  heart,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fiendish  smile  of  Hemlock 
showed  how  secure  he  deemed  his  victory ; and  when  his  arm  was 
ready  for  the  aim,  a stream  of  lightning  burst  through  the  open 
door,  and  attracted  by  the  steel  flew  down  the  hilt,  and  struck  the 
owner  lifeless.  The  peal  of  thunder  that  followed  shook  the  cot- 
tage to  its  foundation,  as  if  chasing  the  hideous  soul  that  had  fled 


there  to  other  worlds  of  punishment,  and  as  it  rolled  away,  Maude 
bent  in  awe  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Eustaee,  who  enfeebled  by 
the  former  wound  now  remained  extended  on  the  floor  where  he 
fell,  and  fervently  breathed  a prayer  for  his  recovery. 


chapter  xt. 

The  New  Adventure — The  Sybil— The  Summons. 


“ Our  early  loved,  how  their  memory  clings, 

To  the  hearts  that  love  no  more, 

Like  a rose  that  still  in  its  sweetness  springs, 

Where  a garden’s  pride  is  o’er  ; 

Though  the  weeds  and  thorns  may  have  long  defaced, 

The  place  of  the  perished  flowers, 

Yet  that  lingerer  gladdens  the  cheerless  waste, 

With  the  bloom  of  its  brighter  hours. 

We  may  love  again  and  the  later  ties, 

Of  life  may  be  bright  and  strong, 

But  if  broken  never  in  memory’s  eyes, 

Will  their  fragments  shine  so  long ; 

And  the  shrines  of  our  childhood’s  stainless  faith, 

We  may  leave  them  far  and  cold, 

But  the  heart  still  turns  to  the  stars  of  youth, 

With  a love  that  ne’er  grows  old.” 

The  tide  of  our  narration  having  for  some  time  flowed  on  with 
Maude  must  now  ebb  toward  the  other  personages  in  our  history, 
and  drifting  down  with  the  current  of  our  story,  the  figure  of 
Judith,  the  Sybil  of  the  City,  is  arrested  by  the  pen  as  the  first 
object  worthy  our  attention.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  from 
Maude,  she  had  obtained  the  signet-ring,  which  was  sufficient  to 
procure  its  wearer,  unquestioned  and  unrestrained,  ingress  to  the  • 
inmost  and  least  known  chambers  of  the  palace.  Proceeding 
thither,  Judith  obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  to  him  un-  - 
folded  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
general  depravity  of  the  age,  however,  was  such,  that  but  little  • 
surprise  was  evinced  by  Charles  the  Second,  on  hearing  the  base- 
ness of  his  court  favorite.  He  listened  even  to  the  narration  with 
feelings  of  impatience  but  little  warranted  by  the  interest  he  had 
formerly  taken  in  Maude’s  behalf,  and  as  he  turned  to  Judith  when 
the  communication  was  concluded,  a sneer  upon  his  lip  told  how 
lightly  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke’s  perfidy  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  heart. 

“ Here,”  cried  Charles,  “is  a purse  for  thy  pains  woman,  and 
now  begone,  lest  some  of  my  menials  here  treat  thee  with  less 
courtesy  than  I have  done.  I have  a masque  to-night  at  White- 
hall, and  cannot  lend  mine  ear  to  thy  prating  mummery  longer.” 

“Masque!  mummery!”  echoed  the  other  with  a haughty  ex- 
pression in  her  features,  “ know  Charles  Stuart,  thy  profligate 
court,  reeking  with  impious  sensuality,  will  ere  long  be  smitten 
with  an  awful  punishment.  Laughter  shall  be  changed  to  tears, 
and  the  blithesome  tones  of  joyousness  be  transformed  to  the 
wailings  of  the  death-stricken  and  the  lamentations  of  the  dying. 
Grass  shall  grow  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  thy  subjects  shall 
flee  from  thy  presence,  as  they  would  from  the  touch  of  the  de- 
stroyer itself.” 

“ Peace  ! thou  mad  beldame,”  vociferated  the  King,  “ is  a mo- 
narch to  listen  calmly  to  thine  insane  drivellings  ? Away  to  the 
dark  abode  that  owns  thee,  and  there  pour  forth  thy  drunken  ora- 
cles to  fools,  who  have  no  more  wit  than  to  hear  thy  babblings. 
Ho!  Godfrey,  Babington!”  continued  the  King,  calling  to  two 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  “ turn  this  beldame  forth.” 

The  lacqueys,  ever  ready  to  obey  their  royal  master, 
lost  no  time  in  executing  his  behest,  and  Judith  was  soon  after 
thrust  out  of  the  palace  precincts. 

“A  malison  on  his  head,”  muttered  the  old  crone,  as  she 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Westminster.  “ Are  there  no  good 
hearts  yet  left— no  feeling  of  humanity  yet  alive  in  the  seething 
city.” 

“Aye!  marry!”  responded  a gay  voice  behind  her,  answering 
to  her  soliloquy,  “many,  I should  hope,  good  Judith,  and  bravery 
to  show  them,  too.” 

The  speaker  was  Launce  Fleetwood,  the  Templar,  with  whom 
the  reader  has  had  previously  some  slight  acquaintance. 

“ Good  Launce  ! well  said ! ” rejoined  Judith,  “ I have  need  oi 
thine  aid.  Wilt  ser-ve  me  2” 

“ Heart  and  hand  ! ” 
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“ You  know  the  lone  hut  of  the  ferry,  close  to  the  river’s  edge 
at  Milbanke  ?” 

“ Well ! It  has  been  for  years  in  ruins.” 

“ Haste  thither,  then,  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  this  into  the 
hands  of  one  Taverner,  you  will  find  there— A popish  priest.  The 
pass-words  which  will  gain  the  entrance,  are ” and  fear- 

ful of  being  observed  or  overheard  by  the  passers-by,  she  whispered 
the  talismanic  syllables  in  his  ear. 

“ Enough ! good  mother,”  contined  Launce,  “ rely  on  my  se- 
crecy and  fidelity.  I will  away  at  once.” 

“ And  hearkye  Launce,”  added  Judith,  with  more  solemnity  in 
her  tone,  as  she  delayed  his  going,  “ the  plague  is  abroad.  I have 
this  day  held  converse  with  two  Spanish  merchants,  who  arrived 
but  yesterday  from  Smyrna.  The  air  is  filled  in  the  east  with 
plague-motes.  Thousands  are  dying  hourly.  We  have  had  east- 
erly winds  for  some  time  past  now,  and  ere  long  the  plague  will 
reach  the  shores  of  England.  Two,  nay,  three  years  may  roll  by 
before  it  does  come — but  come  it  will.” 

“ And  why  this  to  me  ? ” inquired  Fleetwood. 

“ I would  have  thee  guarded  in  thy  acquaintance,  and  prudent 
in  thy  traffic.  Thou  hast  sped  on  my  missions  before  this  with 
good-will,  and  I owe  thee  a good  word  in  return.” 

“ Thanks  then,  my  kind  instructress,”  pursued  Launce,  as  he 
took  leave,  “ I will  bear  thy  warning  in  mind.  For  the  packet 
rest  assured  it  shall  be  given  in  safety.”  The  two  then  parted, 
each  on  their  different  missions.  Launce  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  water-side,  along  which  a narrow  foot-path  over  the  marsh 
led  the  traveller  to  Milbanke.  It  was  now  sun-down,  and  groups 
of  children  and  those  whose  business  linked  them  to  the  tottering 
houses  by  the  river,  were  congregated  round  the  doors.  By  these 
the  transit  of  a foot  passenger  along  that  unfrequented  path,  was  a 
theme  of  such  marvel  and  rarity  that  it  was  not  surprising  the  eyes 
of  those  dwellers  should  follow  the  track  of  Launce  with  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Still  he  heeded  them  not,  and 
coming  into  a region  even  more  wild  and  untrodden  than  that  he 
had  passed,  Fleetwood  turned  suddenly  round  to  the  left,  and  the 
mouldering  rafters  of  the  ferry-house  were  bared  in  black  relief 
against  the  blue  sky  that  arched  behind  them. 

°The  hut  had  evidently  long  been  in  disuse  for  the  purposes 
which  had  caused  its  construction.  The  green  slimy  weeds  of  the 
marsh  had  clustered  round  the  dank  timbers  shattered  by  the  hand 
of  time  into  innumerable  fissures  that  gave  shelter  and  security  to 
whole  tribes  of  rats,  who  had  established  an  undisputed  colony 
within  ; and  reptiles  crept  from  their  damp  homes  in  the  rafters 
as  Launce  came  nearer,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  that  daring  stranger 
who  threatened  to  invade  their  rights  of  possession.  Approaching 
the  hut,  Launce  unclosed  a small  wooden  wicket  that  sentinelled  a 
few  dilapidated  railings  which  shut  in  what  had  once  been  a garden, 
and  was  now  a mere  desolate  waste,  and  bending  over  a trap-door 
fashioned  from  a falling  beam,  he  there  uttered  the  words  Judith 
had  communicated  to  him,  and  paused  anxiously  to  await  the  result. 

He  had  not  long  to  remain  in  suspense.  The  wooden  covering 
was  detached  by  the  bolt  beneath,  and  sliding  back  disclosed  an 
aperture  through  which  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  old  and 
care-worn  man  suddenly  protruded.  Launce  hastily  communicated 
to  him  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  other  to  follow,  he  descended  some  rude  steps  carved  from  the 
earth,  and  was  soon  after  one  of  some  twenty  others  who  had  met 
that  day  in  solemn  conclave  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  lone  hut  of 
the  Ferry. 

The  Two  Extremes. — It  is  a pity  that  most  people  over  do 
either  the  active,  or  contemplative  part  of  life.  To  be  continually 
immersed  in  business,  is  the  way  to  become  forgetful  of  everything 
truly  noble  and  liberal.  To  be  wholly  engaged  in  study,  is  to  lose 
a great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  a social  nature.  How  much  better 
would  it  be,  if  people  would  temper  action  with  contemplation,  and 
use  action  as  a relief  to  study. 

“ All  is  Vanity.” — The  strangest  passions  allow  us  some  rest ; 
but  vanity  keeps  us  perpetually  in  motion.  What  a dust  do  I 
raise  ! says  the  fly  upon  the  coach-wheel : and  what  a rate  do  I 
drive  at ! says  the  same  fly  upon  the  horses’  back. 

Strength  of  Mind. — By  relying  on  our  own  resources,  we 
acquire  mental  strength  ; but,  when  we  lean  on  others  for  support, 
we  are  like  an  invalid  who,  having  accustomed- himself  to  a crutch, 
finds  it  difficult  to  walk  without  one. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  science  simplified  and  education  made  easy. 


William. — My  dear  Uncle,  Jane  and  I have  such  a budget  of 
questions  to  ask  you,  we  shall  never  be  tired  of  asking,  if  you  are 
not  fatigued  by  answering  us. 

Uncle.— There  is  nothing,  my  good  children,  gives  me  greater 
pleasure  than  the  gratification  of  your  desire  for  knowledge ; I 
shall  never  weary  while  explaining  to  you  whatever  you  are  unable 
to  comprehend,  so  far  as  my  limited  information  will  permit  me ; 
but  one  of  our  greatest  philosophers  observed,  after  a life  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  all  he  had  done  ap- 
peared to  him  merely  to  resemble  “a  boy  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  of  truth.”  Still,  however,  much  has  been 
accomplished  towards  the  discovery  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
though  much  more,  there  is  no  doubt,  still  remains  undiscovered. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  therefore,  you 
will  find  it  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  a competent  knowledge 
of  philosophical  truths,  to  proceed  somewhat  methodically  in  your 
enquiries,  for  the  mass  of  knowledge,  already  collected,  is  so  gieat, 
that  without  some  systematic  arrangement  of  your  ideas,  they  will 
merely  form  a heap  of  splendid  confusion. 

Jane.— I understand  you  Uncle.  Don’t  you  remember,  V\  il- 
liam,  that  basket  of  shells  that  cousin  George  brought  from  abroad  ; 
they  were  very  pretty,  but  when  I spread  them  out  upon  the  table, 
they  looked  all  in  a litter,  until  Uncle  came  and  picked  out  those 
which  resembled  each  other  and  placed  them  by  themselves,  and 
then  we  made  those  nice  pasteboard  trays,  and  arranged  tlieni  all 
by  his  direction  and  wrote  the  name  on  each.  Then,  indeed,  I 
could  understand  something  about  them,  and  I recollected  all  I 
had  learnt.  , 

Uncle— Well,  my  dear  Jane,  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do 
in  every  case  in  which  we  wish  to  acquire  knowledge ; we  cannot, 
it  is  true,  place  our  ideas  in  nice  little  pasteboard  trays,  but  we 
can  arrange  them  in  our  minds,  so  to  know  where  to  find  them 
again  when  wanted,  and  that  is  what  I wish  you  to  do.  But  come, 
uow  then  to  business,  what  new  difficulties  do  you  want  to  sur- 
mount ? , 

William. — I was  puzzling  myself,  Uncle,  the  other  day,  when 
I was  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  study,  to  discover  the  reason,  when  lie 
poured  aqua-fortis  over  the  copper  plate  he  was  engraving,  why 
the  acid  destroyed  the  metal  and  did  not  touch  the  varnish,  the 
copper  plate  was  the  hardest  of  the  two,  and  yet  was  melted  by 
the  aqua-fortis. 

Uncle. — To  understand  the  reason  ol  what  you  saw,  my  deal 
William,  you  must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Every 
production  of  nature  can  be  reduced  to  some  simple  substance, 
called  an  element ; the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  ele- 
ments form  most  of  the  natural  productions,  not  only  minerals, 
but  also  animals.  All  the  metals  are  elements,  a few  other  so  id 
substances,  and  several  gases.  As  I propose  to  give  a popular 
account  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  order  that  you  may  UI\der" 
stand  my  answer  to  your  question,  it  is  necessary  that  I should  tell 
you  what  I mean  by  the  term,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  one  of  our  best  modern  chemists— “ Chemistry  is 
that  branch  of  natural  knowledge  which  teaches  us  the  properties 
of  the  elementary  substances,  and  their  mutual  combinations ; it 
enquires  into  the  laws  which  affect,  and  into  the  powers  which  pre- 
side over  their  union  ; it  examines  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine,  and  the  modes  of  separating  them  when  combined,  and 
endeavours  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  ot  li  e.  iese 
being  the  objects  of  chemistry,  no  one  can  say  that  the  subject  is 
uninteresting  or  limited.  The  eruption  of  a volcano,  the  discharge 
of  a piece  of  ordnance,  the  harmless  solution  of  a grain  ot  salt  m 
water,  are  all  effected  merely  by  the  combination  of  some  ele- 
mentary substance. 

William.— What  are  elementary  substances,  Uncle  . 

Uncle. — Simple  substances,  which  all  the  skill  of  the  chemist 
has  been  unable  to  reduce  into  any  other  form ; on  this  account,  a 
metal  is  an  element,  you  may  add  to  it,  but  you  cannot  take  from 
it.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  metal  having  been  destroyed,  when, 
in  fact,  it  only  combined  with  some  of  the  elements  of  the  acid. 
The  ancients  reckoned  three  elements,  which  they  called  fire,  water, 
earth  and  air ; but  chemists  have  long  since  shown  the  error  under 
which  they  lay.  Fire  is  merely  the  outward  sign  that  violent 
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chemical  action  is  taking  place,  water  is  composed  of  two  gases, 
nearly  all  minerals  consist  of  metals  in  combination  with  a gas, 
and  the  air  we  breathe,  when  pure,  is  composed  of  two  gases. 
William. — What  is  the  difference,  Uncle,  between  air  and  gas? 
Uncle. — They  have  both  the  same  meaning,  William,  but  gas 
is  perhaps  more  confined  in  ils  application.  We  talk  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  speak  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  a singular  fact, 
proved  in  many  cases,  but  suspected  in  all,  that  every  substance 
we  are  acquainted  with,  could,  under  certain  circusmtances,  be 
exhibited  as  a solid,  a liquid,  and  a gas. 

Jane. — Yes,  Uncle,  there  is  water,  which  can  be  ice,  water,  or 
steam. 

Uncle. — Nearly  right,  my  dear,  but  the  steam  is  still  water  in 
a state  of  minute  division  ; but  the  water  itself  could  be  separated 
into  the  two  gases,  of  which  I have  already  told  you  it  consists. 

The  first  great  law  of  nature  exhibited  by  all  substances,  and 
by  all  the  atoms  of  matter,  is  a tendency  to  rush  together,  to  attract 
each  other ; all  the  heavenly  bodies  exhibit  this  tendency  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a counteracting  force,  wisely 
provided  by  the  Creator,  every  planet  would  rush  upon  its  cen- 
tral sun, — systems  would  be  piled  on  each  other,  and  universal 
chaos  be  the  result ; but  of  these  mighty  demonstrations  of  the  ef- 
fect of  attraction  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  say,  and  I must 
confine  myself  to  what  is  passing  on  the  earth  we  inhabit. 

This  power  of  attraction  has  received  various  names  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  When  it  causes  a stone  to  fall  to  the  earth 
it  is  called  gravitation , and  in  this  instance  the  stone  and  the  earth 
are  mutually  attracted.  Y ou  may  exhibit  this  power  of  gravitation, 
by  which  substances  have  a tendency  to  approach  each  other,  by 
filling  a basin  of  water  and  placing  a large  cork  in  the  centre,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  If  you  then  scatter  over  the  water  se- 
veral very  small  pieces  of  cork,  you  will  see  that  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larger  piece  will  move  towards  it,  and  cluster 
round  its  sides.  Another  description  of  attraction  is  called  the 
attraction  of  cohesion , and  is  shown  when  two  substances  are  brought 
very  closely  together  by  means  of  violent  pressure ; in  this  case 
there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  separating  them.  To  prove  this 
by  experiment,  take  a piece  of  lead  of  the  shape  and  about  the  size 
of  the  large  marble,  called  a bounce ; saw  this  in  two,  and  then 
grind  the  cut  surfaces  perfectly  level  and  clean.  When  this  is 
done  press  the  two  halves  of  the  sphere  closely  together  with  a 
kind  of  screwing  motion,  and  you  will  find  a great  difficulty  in 
again  separating  them  ; or  take  two  pieces  of  plate  -glass,  and  place 
them  one  over  the  other,  with  a little  water  between  their  surfaces, 
and  in  this  instance  the  attraction  will  be  so  great,  that  you  will 
be  unable  to  pull  them  apart,  excepting  by  sliding  one  off  the 
other. 

William. — I will  try  these  experiments,  Uncle,  as  soon  as  I 
can ; but  how  am  I to  get  two  pieces  of  lead  of  the  shape  you 
mention. 

Uncle. — Fill  a little  box  with  perfectly  dry  sand ; fasten  your 
large  marble  by  means  of  a bit  of  wax  to  the  end  of  a short  stick, 
and  make  two  holes  in  the  shape  of  half  a globe  in  the  sand ; then 
pour  melted  lead  into  the  moulds,  and  you  will  only  have  to  clean 
the  flat  surfaces  of  the  metal.  But  I have  now  to  tell  you  of  ano- 
ther and  more  beautiful  effect  of  attraction,  under  the  form  of 
crystallization,  and  the  numerous  pleasing  experiments  which  can 
be  made  in  this  part  of  chemistry,  will  afford  you  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, J ane. 

Jane. — Oh  ! I am  so  glad  of  that,  Uncle  ; for  as  to  melting  lead 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I should  be  afraid  of  burning  my  fingers. 

Uncle.— Well,  then,  attend  to  me.  Many  substances,  when 
melted  by  heat,  arrange  themselves  as  they  cool  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  and  the  same  effect  takes  place  when  salts,  such  as  soda, 
alum,  &c.,  have  been  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  water  evaporated. 
Now  these  crystals  are  of  various  forms,  but  always  of  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  same  mineral.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
account  ror  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of 
minerals,  but  I will  redeem  my  promise  to  you,  Jane,  by  showing 
you  how  you  may  produce  some  very  pretty  ornaments  for  the 
mantle-piece  or  side-board.  Form  a little  basket  of  brass- wire, 
and  bind  the  wire  round  with  cotton,  or  give  a rough  surface  to 


the  wire  in  any  way  you  please  ; then  dissolve  a quantity  of  alum 
in  boiling  water,  and  placing  it  in  an  earthern  vessel  let  it  boil 
away  until  a thin  film  of  alum  appears  on  the  surface.  Place  your 
basket  in  an  earthern  vessel,  and  pour  the  saturated  solution  of 
alum  over  it,  until  it  is  completely  covered.  It  must  now  remain 
at  rest,  and  as  the  water  cools,  and  some  portion  of  it  evaporates, 
beautiful  crystals  will  be  formed  over  all  the  wires  of  the  basket, 
which  must  be  carefully  taken  out  and  dried.  If  any  colouring 
matter  is  dissolved  in  the  water  along  with  the  alum,  the  crystals 
will  be  coloured  accordingly,  or  beautiful  blue  crystals  may  be  ob 
tained  by  using  sulphate  of  copper,  ( blue  vitriol),  instead  of  the 
alum. 

Jane— Thank  you,  Uncle,  thank  you! 

Uncle. — Now,  William,  I will  point  out  to  you  a very  pretty 
experiment.  Melt  some  of  the  metal  called  bismuth,  and  pour  it 
into  a small  deep  saucer,  such  as  is  used  for  colours  ; taking  care 
that  the  saucer  is  made  very  hot  for  fear  it  should  break.  As  soon 
as  a film  of  hard  metal  spreads  over  the  surface,  break  the  crust 
with  a sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  pour  out  carefully  so  much 
of  the  metal  as  still  remains  liquid.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  cut 
away  the  thin  covering  of  metal,  so  as  to  show  the  interior,  which 
will  be  found  filled  with  beautiful  crystals  of  bismuth. 

I have  hitherto  been  explaining  to  you  in  what  manner  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  brought  together  by  attraction  and  crystalli- 
zation. I will  now  point  out  by  what  agency  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  principal  agent 
to  affect  this  end  is  heat.  All  bodies  when  heated,  expand  or  grow 
larger,  and  again  contract  as  they  are  deprived  of  heat,  or  become 
cold.  The  long  iron  bars  which  form  part  of  the  structure  of  iron 
bridges,  exhibit  this  effect  of  expansion  by  heat  very  palpably,  and 
an  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  architect  had  omitted  to  pro- 
vide against  this  expansion,  by  leaving  room  in  the  masonry  for 
the  bar  to  play  ; the  consequence  was,  one  hot  summer’s  day,  the 
bars  expanded,  damaged  the  stone-work  in  some  places,  and  in 

others  the  bars  themselves  were  much  twisted. 

William. — The  Architect  had  better  have  studied  chemistry, 
Uncle  ! 

Uncle. — It  is  most  probable,  William,  it  was  want  of  thought 
rather  than  want  of  knowledge  that  caused  the  accident,  but  I wil  1 
now  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  a skilful  chemist  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  known  effect  of  heat  upon  metals,  saved  a valuable  building 
from  destruction.  The  walls  of  a large  room,  built  for  a granary,  or 
some  such  purpose,  had  been  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
were  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  pressure  of  a heavy  roof.  Our 
philosopher,  when  consulted,  after  well  considering  the  case,  ordered 
a number  of  long  iron  rods  to  be  made,  one  end  of  each  of  these 
rods  was  passed  through  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  building,  being 
secured  on  the  outside  to  a plate  of  iron.  The  other  end  of  the 
rods  passed  through  the  opposite  wall,  and  also  through  a plate  of 
iron,  the  extremity  of  each  rod  having  a screw  thread,  on  which  a 
large  iron  nut  worked. 

All  being  now  ready,  each  alternate  rod  was  heated,  and  expanded 
in  length  several  inches  ; the  nut  was  then  turned  upon  the  screw 
untii  it  touched  the  wall,  and  as  each  rod  contracted  by  the  cold, 
it  drew  the  walls  together  with  irresistible  force.  The  intermediate 
rods  underwent  the  same  process ; and  thus  they  were  all  heated 
and  cooled  in  turns,  until  the  walls  were  restored  to  their  original 
position. 

William. — I see  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  Uncle,  is  sometimes 
useful  to  a man,  although  he  does  not  keep  a chemist  s shop. 

Uncle. — There  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  knowledge,  my  boy, 
is  not  useful,  even  in  the  commonest  concerns  of  life,  but  we  shall 
see  this  more  strikingly  illustrated  as  we  proceed.  I have  not  yet 
told  you  that  different  metals,  and  other  solids,  expand  by  heat  in 
different  degrees ; thus  platinum  is  least  affected,  gold  rather  more 
so ; then  follow  antimony,  cast  iron,  steel,  iron,  bismuth,  copper, 
brass,  silver,  brass-wire,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  the  last  expanding 
more  by  heat  than  any  of  the  other  metals. 

And  now  I must  tell  you  how  the  knowledge  of  this  action  of  heat 
on  metals  was  useful  in  another  case.  If  you  lengthen  the  pendu- 
lum of  a clock,  you  cause  it  to  move  more  slowly ; if  you  shorten 
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As  pendulums  are  usually  made  of  metal,  a 
clock  would  go  slower  in  hot  weather  than  it 
would  in  cold,  and  consequently  could  not  keep 
correct  time.  To  remedy  this  defect,  advantage 
has  been  taken  in  several  ways  of  the  different 
expansibility  of  metals.  The  notice  of  one 
plan  will  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  these 
pendulums  were  made.  In  the  case  l allude 
to,  the  pendulum,  instead  of  being  formed  of  a 
single  bar  of  metal,  was  made  of  two  steel  bars, 
A. A.,  with  a cross-piece  of  compound  metal  at 
the  top,  B.,  the  three  bars  forming  a triangle.  The 
cross-piece  was  made  of  very  expansile  metal, 
so  that,  as  the  side-bars  were  lengthened,  the 
expansion  of  the  cross-piece  counteracted  the 
effect  by  opening  the  triangle,  and  drawing  the 
bob  of  the  pendulum,  C.,  nearer  to  the  centre, 
D.  on  which  it  vascillated. 

William.— Was  the  same  principle  ever 


applied  to  watches,  Sir  ? 

Uncle. — Yes,  in  the  form  of  compensation  balances.  Great 
advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  expansion  ot  liquids  by  heat, 
the  utility  of  the  thermometer  depending  on  this  property,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  fluid  marking  the  degree  of  heat.  I have  now  to 
point  out  to  you  a curious  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expan- 
sion and  detraction  by  heat  and  cold,  in  the  case  of  water  ; an  ex- 
ception perfectly  at  variance  with  all  other  experience.  Water 
when  cooled  below  a certain  point,  expands  instead  of  contracting. 
If  you  fill  a large  thermometer  tube  with  warm  water,  and  put  it 
into  a freezing  mixture,  it  will  continue  to  shrink  until  it  reaches 
.40  degrees  of  cold,  that  is  8 degrees  above  the  freezing  point ; it 
will  then  begin  to  expand,  until  the  mercurial  thermometer^  is  at 
the  freezing  point.  The  singularity  ot  the  effect,  worthy  as  it  may 
be  of  notice,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  blessings  bestowed, 
and  the  evils  avoided  by  this  dispensation  ot  Providence..  Let  us 
only  consider  what  would  have  been  the  result,  it  water,  like  other 
forms  of  matter,  had  been  heavier  when  frozen,  than  when  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  ice  as  fast  as  it  was  formed  would  have  sank  to 
the  bottom,  fresh  portions  of  surface  would  have  been  frozen,  and 
in  their  turn  also  sink,  so  that  at  the  end  ot  a severe  winter,  every 
river  and  many  a lake,  would  have  been  a solid  mass  ot  ice,  which 
the  summer  sun  could  never  have  melted. 


Jane.— Why  all  the  fish  would  have  been  frozen,  Uncle,  and 
no  boats  been  able  to  sail  along. 

Uncle. — You  are  quite  right,  Jane!  no  one  can  presume  to  say 
there  is  not  a beneficent  intention  in  this  deviation  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  We  have  thus  seen  some  of  the  effects  produced 
on  solids  and  liquids  by  the  agency  of  heat ; but  results  ot  a much 
more  powerful  nature  are  obtained  in  the  case  ot  air  and  vapour, 
Every  body  knows  that  if  he  lays  a bladder  halt  filled  with  air  before 
the  fire,  it  will  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  ultimately 
burst ; but  the  expansion  of  steam  by  the  application 
of  heat,  produces  far  more  extraordinary  results. 
The  action  of  the  steam  engine  depends  principally 
on  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  on  the  care  with 
which  it  is  again  condensed,  this  drawing  will  show 
how  a motive  power  may  he  obtained  by  the  expan 
sion  and  sudden  condensation  of  steam,  let  A.  be  a 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the  bulb  B is  filled  with  water, 
the  piston  C is  air-tight,  but  moves  freely  in  the  cy- 
linder. If  you  cause  the  water  in  the  bulb  to  boil, 
by  the  application  of  a spirit  lamp,  the  steam  will 
immediately  raise  the  piston  with  considerable  force, 
but  if  the  bulb  of  the  vessel  is  dipped  into  cold  water, 
the  steam  is  instantly  condensed,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  causes  the  piston  to  descend ; this 
effect  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  please,  and  of 
course  you  can  perceive  how  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  piston 
could  be  applied  to  the  movement  of  any  piece  of  machinery. 


This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  first  steam  engines  were 
worked ; since  then  the  expansive  force  of  steam  alone,  has  been 
employed  both  in  raising  and  depressing  the  piston  rod,  the  steam 
eing  introduced  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston  ; the  ma- 
' rery  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  far  too  complicated  to  be 
' alained  without  several  elaborate  drawings,  which,  if  I have 


leisure,  I will  prepare  for  your  inspection  on  some  future  occasion. 

William. — You  spoke  just  now.  Uncle,  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  forcing  the  piston  down  in  the  cylinder,  do  you  mean 
that  the  air  we  breathe  presses  upon  us  as  if  it  was  a weight  ? 

Uncle. — Exactly  so,  and  that  with  a greater  force  than  perhaps 
you  would  be  inclined  to  believe.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  equal  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  so  that  sup- 
posing the  surface  of  the  human  body  to  be  only  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  sides  of  a parallellogram,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  fourteen  inches  square,  the  whole  weight  ot  air  sus- 
tained by  the  body  would  be  equal  to  194,040  pounds.  This  would 
appear  almost  incredible,  but  it  can  be  proved  in  various  ways. 

William. — But  how  is  it  possible,  Uncle,  we  can  bear  such  an 
enormous  weight.  I can  hardly  lift  sixty  pounds ; I should  have 
thought  the  air  would  have  crushed  me. 

Uncle. — So  it  would,  my  dear,  if  it  was  not  prevented  by  ano- 
ther great  law  of  nature.  All  fluids,  and  gaseous  bodies  or  air,  press 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  thus  it  the  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  air 
is  pressing  vertically  on  the  body,  it  is  also  doing  the  same  with 
the  same  force  in  every  other  direction,  both  within  the  body  and 
without;  and  all  this  can  be  easily  shown  by  a few  simple  experi- 
ments, which  I will  explain  to  you  at  our  next  meeting,  when  I 
will  be  prepared  with  several  drawings  illustrating  the  subject. 

William.— I should  be  very  glad,  Uncle,  to  understand  this 
well,  for  it  appears  very  difficult  to  comprehend  how  we  are  able 
to  support  so  great  a weight.  And,  dear  Uncle,  I have  one  more 
question  to  ask  which  perhaps  you  will  explain  to  me  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  it  prevents  the  planets  being  drawn  together  by 
the  power  of  gravitation  ? 

Uncle. — I will  answer  all  those  questions  at  our  next  meeting, 
and  I am  glad  you  mentioned  the  last  subject,  as  it  will  enable  me 
to  explain  several  of  the  laws  of  motion,  which  it  is  necessary  we 
should  understand,  for  the  sake  oi  our  own  safety  under  certain 
circumstances. 


A man  without  principles  is  like  a ship  without  a compass. 

Cunning  is  a substitute  for  wisdom,  adopted  by  the  weak  ot  in- 
tellect, as  vanity  is  for  pride. 

No  dust  affects  the  eyes  so  much  as  gold  dust. 

Happiness  resembles  the  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  said  never 
to  be  seen  but  at  a distance. 

The  heart,  like  the  cement  of  the  ancient  Romans,  acquires 
hardness  by  time. 

Common  sense  is  the  most  uncommon  of  all  senses. 

Difficulties  vanquish  the  weak,  but  are  vanquished  by  the 

strong.  . , , • , ■ ■ 

Disapointed  Author. — A disappointed  author,  indulging  in 
a vein  of  abuse  against  a successtul  rival,  exclaimed,  “ He  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  superficial,  self-sufficient,  ignorant, 
shallow  creature  that  ever  made  any  pretension  to  literature. 
“Gently,  my  dear  sir,”  interrupted  a gentleman  present,  “ yon 
quite  forget  yourself. 

Logic  Made  Easy.— A School-master  in  Paris  wished  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  finest  person  in  the  world.  He  argued  thus  :— 
Europe  is  the  finest  quarter  of  the  world  : I' ranee  is  the  finest 
country  in  Europe  : Paris  is  the  finest  town  in  France  : the  Uni- 
versity is  the  finest  place  in  Paris  : my  room  is  the  finest  in  the 
University  : I am  the  finest  in  my  room  : ergo,  I am  the  finest 
person  in  the  world. 

Peculiarities. — The  jews  are  distinguished  by  a yellow  cap 
at  Lucca,  and  by  an  orange  one  in  France.  Formerly,  those  who 
had  been  bankrupts  were  obliged,  ever  atter,  to  wear  a green  cap, 
to  prevent  people  from  being  imposed  on  in  any  future  commerce. 

Consolations. — When  Anaxagoras  was  told  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  he  only  said,  “ I knew  he  was  mortal So  we,  in  all  casualties 
of  life,  should  say,  “ I knew  my  riches  were  uncertain,— that  my 
friend  was  but  a man.”  . , , , 

False  wit,  like  false  money,  only  passes  current  with  those  who 
have  no  means  of  comparison. 

Revolutions  are  like  earthquakes  : if  they  overturn  much  that 
is  faulty,  they  destroy  also  much  that  is  good. 

Worth  Remembering.  — Agesilaus,  being  asked  what  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn, — answered,  what  they  ought 
to  do,  wffien  they  cr  oe  to  be  met*. 
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The  Smiths. — Amongst  the  many  responsibilities  entailed  upon 
parents,  not  the  least,  in  these  prolific  times,  is  that  of  providing 
their  offspring  with  names  which  shall  carry  them  safely  through 
the  wear  and  tear  of  after  life,  without  encroaching  upon  the  pri- 
vileges, or  sharing  in  the  disgraces  of  others.  The  man,  for  instance 
who  happens  to  bear  the  not  impossible  name  of  Smith,  and  who 
chooses  to  christen  his  son  by  the  not  uncommon  one  of  John, 
commits  an  error  as  fatal  as  can  well  be  imagined.  At  school  that 
son  is  buffeted  by  mistake,  and  birched  by  accident,  for  the  broken 
windows  and  invaded  orchards,  the  acts  of  another  John  Smith. 
As  he  advances  towards  man’s  estate,  his  good  reputation  is  stolen, 
and  a bad  one  substituted  by  the  graceless  conduct  of  a namesake  ; 
He  is  dunned  for  debts  he  never  contracted  ; rendered  liable  for 
hearts  he  never  broke  ; and  imprisoned  for  assaults  he  never  com- 
mitted. He  is  superseded  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by 
another  John  Smith,  disinherited  on  his  account ; and  when  he 
dies — for  even  Smiths  must  die, — no  tear  is  shed  to  his  memory  ; 
no  record  commemorates  his  decease  : like  the  pebble  which  is 
cast  into  the  ocean,  a little  circle  just  marks  the  spot  for  a moment, 
and  the  waves  of  oblivion  roll  over  it  for  ever  ! 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns.  — The  celebrated  feast  of  the 
Chinese  is  held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  ; it  usually 
commences  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ; and  does  not  end  till  that 
of  the  16th  ; and  is  so  called  from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns 
hung  out  from  the  houses  and  streets  ; when,  it  is  said,  there  are  no 
less  than  two  hundred  millions  exhibiting  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Lanterns,  of  all  prices,  are  exposed  on  this  day ; rich  people  ex- 
pending eight  or  nine  pounds  sterling  on  one  lantern,  and  many 
of  them  are  even  said  to  cost  as  much  as  2000  crowns.  At  this 
time,  every  city  and  village,  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks 
of  all  the  rivers,  are  hung  with  lanterns  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  are  even  seen  in  the  courts  and  windows  of  the  poorest  houses. 
They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  sculpture,  painting,  japanning,  &c. 
There  are  streamers  of  silk  and  satin  of  various  colours,  fixed  to 
the  corners  of  each,  with  a curious  piece  of  carved  work  on  the 
top.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  most  extravagant  size,  some  of 
them  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  : they  represent 
halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  such  machines  together  would 
make  handsome  houses  ; so  that  in  China,  they  are  able  to  eat, 
lodge,  receive  visits,  have  balls,  and  act  plays  in  a lantern.  They 
are  illuminated  by  lighting  up  in  them  several  lamps,  and  a great 
number  of  wax  candles  or  torches,  which  at  a distance  have  a beau- 
tiful effect.  In  these  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  shows,  to  divert 
the  people.  They  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  phantasmagoria 
or  magic  lanthorn,  so  well  known  in  this  country,  which  they  oc- 
casionally introduce  at  this  festival.  They  have  also  the  art  ot 
forming  a snake,  60  or  80  feet  in  length,  filled  with  lights  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ; this  they  cause  to  twist  into  various  forms, 
and  move  about  as  if  it  was  a real  serpent.  All  the  varieties  of 
the  Chinese  fireworks,  so  justly  admired  in  Europe,  are  likewise 
exhibited  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  everything  that  can  add  to 
the  magnificence  and  grandeur,  as  also  to  the  amusement  of  the 
people  is,  at  this  time,  brought  into  requisition.  Besides  these 
enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a multitude  of  others  smaller,  which 
usually  consist  of  six  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and 
one  and  a half  broad,  framed  in  wood  finely  gilt  and  adorned ; oyer 
these  are  stretched  a fine  transparent  silk,  curiously  painted  with 
flowers,  trees,  and  sometimes  human  figures,  with  many  other  fan- 
ciful devices  ; others  are  blue  and  made  of  a transparent  kind  of 
horn  ; the  painting  is  very  extraordinary,  and  the  colours  extremely 
bright;  and  when  the  torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  highly 
beautiful  and  surprising.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  some- 
what every  day  out  of  their  table,  their  dress,  equipage,  &c.,  to 
appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns.  From  the  above  des- 
cription of  this  extraordinary  festival,  we  may  very  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  the  representation  of  which  in  London  has  gra- 
tified so  many  thousands. 

A once  Fashionable  Walk. — It  was  the  fashion,  says  Osborn, 
in  the  time  of  James  1st,  for  the  principal  gentry,  lords,  courtiers, 
and  men  of  all  professions,  to  meet  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  by  eleven, 
and  walk  in  the  middle  aisle  till  twelve,  and  after  dinner  from 
three  to  six  ; during  which  time,  some  discoursed  of  business  and 
some  of  news. 
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China  in  its  social  institutions  has  presented  through  all  pe- 
riods a model  of  the  primitive  form  of  government,  the  patri- 
archal, and  an  exemplification  of  the  evil  of  continuing  it  beyond 
its  just  and  necessary  period.  In  China,  all  things  are  at  a stand 
still ; succeeding  ages  add  not  to  the  knowledge  of  those  that 
have  gone  before  ; no  one  must  presume  to  be  wiser  than  his 
fathers  ; around  the  Son  of  Heaven,  as  the  Chinese  designate  their 
emperor,  assemble  the  learned  of  the  land  as  his  council ; so,  in 
the  provinces,  the  learned  in  their  several  degrees,  around  the 
governor,  and  laws  and  rules  are  passed  from  the  highest  down  to 
the  lowest,  to  be  by  them  given  to  the  people.  Every,  even  the 
most  minute  circumstance  of  common  life,  is  regulated  by  law. 

It  matters  not,  for  example,  what  may  be  the  wealth  of  an  indi- 
vidual, he  must  wear  the  dress  and  build  his  house  after  the  mode 
prescribed  by  ancient  regulations.  In  China,  every  thing  bears 
the  stamp  of  antiquity — immoveableness  seems  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  nation  ; every  implement  retains  its  primitive  rude  form  ; 
every  invention  has  stopped  at  the  first  step.  The  plough  is  still 
drawn  by  men  ; the  written  characters  of  their  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage stand  for  ideas,  not  for  simple  sounds  ; and  the  laborious 
task  of  learning  to  read,  occupies  the  time  that  might  be  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge.  A marked  feature  in 
the  Chinese  character  is  the  absence  of  imagination  ; all  is  the 
product  of  cold  reason. 

The  Arabian  Desert. — In  the  Arabian  Desert  the  plains  of 
sand  are  so  immense,  that  travellers,  in  crossing  them,  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  as  if  at  sea ; and  the  tem- 
pests here  are  not  less  terrible  than  on  the  ocean.  A pestilential 
vapour  sometimes  passes  along,  which  instantly  kills  those  who 
happen  to  inhale  it,  The  sand  is  lifted  up  from  its  bed  by  the 
force  of  the  winds,  and  driven  along  like  waves,  clouds,  and  rain  : 
everything  that  falls  in  its  way  is  overwhelmed  ; and  whole  cara- 
vans of  travellers,  with  their  horses  and  camels,  find  one  common 
grave  in  the  deluge  of  sand.  M.  de  Pages  observes,  that  in  tra- 
versing the  whole  extent  of  Arabia  Deserta,  he  saw,  “ only  four 
rabbits,  five  or  six  rats,  three  large,  and  seven  or  eight  small  birds.” 

“ Here,  indeed,  all  our  ideas  of  deserts,  as  found  in  the  poetical 
language  of  oriental  tales,  fall  short  of  the  truth  ! A stillness,  like 
the  silence  of  night,  the  faint  remains  of  a breeze  still  glowing 
with  the  fervour  of  the  meridian  sun,  but  sinking  with  his  orb  ; 
around  an  unbounded  waste,  covered  with  dark  grey  sand,  resem- 
bling the  ashes  of  a furnace,  and  according  with  the  raging  heat 
of  those  regions  ; above,  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven,  across  whose 
pale  atmosphere  no  other  object  is  seen  but  the  reddish  disk  of 
the  sun  dipt  in  the  horizon,  are  circumstances  which  conspire  to 
impress  the  mind  of  a spectator  with  an  unpleasing  melancholy. 

Poetry  is  a blossom  of  very  delicate  growth  ; it  requires  the  ma- 
turing influence  of  vernal  suns,  and  every  encouragement  of  culture 
and  attention,  to  bring  it  to  its  natural  perfection.  The  pursuits 
of  the  mathematician,  or  the  mechanical  genius,  are  such  as  require 
rather  strength  and  insensibility  of  mind,  than  that  exquisite  and 
finely-wrought  susceptibility,  which  invariably  marks  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  true  poet ; and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that,  while  men 
of  science  have  not  unfrequently  arisen  from  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  labour,  very  few  legitimate  children  of  the  Muse,  have  ever 
emerged  from  the  shades  of  hereditary  obscurity. 

Crowns  and  Sceptres. — In  scripture  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  crowns,  and  the  use  of  them  seems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  priest  wore  a crown,  which  was 
a fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead,  and  tied  with  a ribbon 
of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure  blue.  The  sceptre  is  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  crown.  The  Greek  tragic  poets  put  sceptres  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  ancient  kings  they  ever  introduced.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  sceptre  was  first  assumed  by  Tarquin  the  elder. 

A Prolific  Author. — Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  the  re- 
nowned dramatic  poet,  as  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  as 
Shakspeare  by  the  English,  composed  eighteen  hundred  pieces  for 
the  stage  in  verse,  besides  many  other  works. 

Origin  of  Currants. — Currants  are  a small  kind  of  grape, 
brought  to  us  principally  from  Zante  and  Cephalonia  : they  were 
first  planted  in  England,  1655,  and  called  Corinthian  grapes, 
being  originally  from  Corinth,  which  at  length  was  corrupted  into 
currant. 
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PARLEY'S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  III. — The  Hyacinth. 


“ And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre, 

To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformde  of  yore  ; 

Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phoebus’  paramoure 

And  dearest  love.”  Spenser's  Fairy  Queene. 

“ And  Hyacinthine  locks 

Round  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung  clustering.”  Milton. 

With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I live  here,  Fidele, 

I’ll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ; thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  Primrose ; nor 

The  azured  Harebell  like  thy  veins.”  Shakspere. 

Ought  the  azure  harebell  or  the  sweetly  blushing  hyacinth  the 
simple  flower  which  decks  “ the  mountain  and  the  dell,"  or  the 
florist’s  flower — first  to  engage  our  attention  ? It  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  merits  the  greater  praise,  and,  therefore,  the  florist 
must  forgive  us  if  we  leave  for  a moment  the  especial  object  of  his 
care  to  admire  nature’s  more  immediate  gift.  The  harebell,  or 
wild  hyacinth,  not  only  charms  us  by  its  modest,  yet  attractive 
grace,  but  also  by  its  agreeable,  though  somewhat  feeble,  fragrance, 
as  each  returning  spring  finds  it  amongst  its  earliest  beauties, 
vying  with  the  many  thousand  flowers  which  peep  from  their 
hiding  places  at  its  approach  to  ornament  the  green  mantle  which 
covers  the  earth.  What  thoughts  are  engendered  as  “ thy  flowers 
and  birds  press  on  to  bloom  and  sing,”  oh  Spring ! and  recall 
the  joyous  hours  which  young  life  only  knows  ? Who  does  not 
feel  cheered  as  he  treads  upon  the  graceful  cup  and  bell  when 
Nature  wears  her  vernal  hue,  when 

" Shade-loving  Hyacinth!  thou  eomest  again, 

And  thy  rich  odours  seem  to  swell  the  flow 
Of  the  lark’s  song,  the  red-breast’s  lonely  strain  ; 

And  the  stream’s  tune — best  sung  where  wild  flowers  blow, 

And  ever  sweetest  where  the  sweetest  grow.” 

— But  we  must  not  forget  at  the  mention  of  spring  and  its  en- 
chanting attendants,  the  promise  that  we  would  only  for  a moment 
allow  the 

“ Hyacinth  with  Sapphire  bell 
Curling  backward,” 

to  rank  before  the  oriental  Hyacinth,  which,  if  less  simple,  is 


certainly  not  less  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  indeed  when  we  look 
at  the  fair  flower  before  us  and  think  of  its  original,  we  can  scarcely 
refuse  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  rich  blushing  rose-coloured 
bells  emitting  their  powerful  and  agreeable  fragrance,  but  yet  why 
did  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakspere  sing  of  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter  ? 

We  must  then,  since  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  decide,  leave  the 
point  to  the  taste  of  our  several  readers,  and  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  flower,  and  to  make  some  general  remarks  upon  its  pro- 
pagation and  its  treatment  in  different  situations. 

The  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus)  belongs  to  the  natural  order, 
Asphodeleae  ; and  in  the  Linnaean  System  is  placed  in  the  sixth 
class  (Hexandria),  and  the  first  order  (Monogynia).  The  Oriental 
Hyacinth  has  a large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which  spring 
several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a pyramidical  stalk,  adorned  with 
many  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  in  the  many  different 
varieties  (which  probably  amount  to  upwards  of  two  thousand) 
are  of  various  colours.  The  most  common  is  perhaps  blue,  but 
white,  flesh-colour,  rose,  pink,  red,  and  yellow  are  not  at  all  (rare ; 
we  ought  to  mention  in  passing  from  the  wild  species  that  its 
colour  is  generally  light  blue,  but  white  and  flesh-colour 
are  sometimes  found.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
precise  period  the  Oriental  Hyacinth  was  first  imported 
into  this  country,  but  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it 
was  well  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  probably  some  time  before.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch 
who  always  paid  particular  attention  to  its  cultivation,  and,  indeed, 
the  fondness  for  this  plant  as  for  the  tulip  has  amounted  to  a com- 
plete mania  amongst  them  ; it  is  also  a source  of  great  profit  to 
them,  for  they  annually  export  large  quantities  of  bulbs  both  to 
France  and  England  ; above  an  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haarlem  alone  are  employed  in  their  propagation. 

Having  now  given  a brief  description  of  the  plant,  and  a few 
particulars  respecting  it,  we  must,  without  further  preamble,  say 
a few  words  upon  its  propagation,  and  give  a few  directions  as  to 
its  treatment,  which  we  trust  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  take  pleasure  in  its  cultivation.  This  plant  may 
be  propagated  in  two  ways — by  seeds  and  offsets  ; it  is  immaterial 
which  mode  is  adopted,  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  preferable,  be- 
cause the  plant  obtained  by  it  will  generally  flower  in  the  third 
year.  Whereas  the  plant  raised  from  the  seed  will  not  attain  a 
flowering  size  until  the  fourth,  and  in  some  cases  the  sixth  year 
after  sowing.  In  each  case  a deep  box,  filled  with  sand,  and 
protected  in  severe  frosty  weather  by  some  covering  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  When  treated  as  a window  plant  a box,  of  di- 
mensions suitable  to  the  position  it  is  intended  to  occupy,  about 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  should  be  prepared ; in  this  box  a layer  of 
coarse  sand  should  first  be  put,  and  then  a compost  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  sandy  peat,  lightest  maiden  soil,  and  good 
manure  or  leaf  mould ; in  September,  or  early  in  October  the 
bulbs  should  be  inserted  about  four  inches  from  the  surface,  and 
six  from  each  other,  and  slightly  watered  with  water  in  which  a 
quantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  cases, 
the  bulbs  must  be  shielded  from  severe  frost,  and  'when  in  flower, 
the  plants  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  s rays  in  the 
day.  Another  mode  frequently  used  is  to  grow  and  flower  the  Hya- 
cinth in  pots  ; they  may  be  filled  with  the  compost  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  bulbs  planted  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  Hy- 
acinth is  to  be  in  bloom  as  early  as  Christmas,  in  which  case  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted *in  August.  We  must  caution  the  culti- 
vator not  to  moisten  the  bulbs  too  much,  because  excessive 
moisture  is  a great  enemy  to  the  Hyacinth. 

We  will  mention  one  other  mode  often  adopted  with  success, 
viz.,  that  of  growing  the  plant  in  glasses : the  bulb  must  be  placed 
in  the  glass  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  the  crown  of  the 
root  should  barely  touch  the  water.  Put  the  glasses  in  a dark 
place  for  about  a fortnight,  and  then  change  the  water  and  bring 
the  glasses  into  the  light.  The  water  must  be  changed  two  or 
three  times  a week,  and  on  each  occasion  put  a small  spoonful  of 
salt  in  the  water,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants.  If  the  offsets 
put  forth  their  stems  cut  away  the  shoots,  which  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  plants.  We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  much- 
prized  flower  by  mentioning  the  requisites  to  form  a fine  hyacinth 
—a  stem  strong  and  erect ; the  spike  of  flowers  long  and  compact ; 
flower-bells  large,  numerous,  and  very  double ; and  colour  pure 
and  clear. 
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No.  IV.  GLENDALOUGH. 


By  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore, 

Skylark  never  warbles  o’er, 

Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 

Young  Saint  Kevin  stole  to  6leep. 

T.  Moore. 


The  valley  of  Glendalough,  commonly  called  the  Seven  Churches, 
is  situated  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  about  22  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  is  between  one  and  two  thousand  yards  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  miles  and  a half  in  extent  ; having  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains  hanging  over  it  upon  every  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  it  is  entered,  between  Derrybawn  on  the  south,  and  Broc- 
cagh  mountain  on  the  north. 

We  shall  not  be  accused  of  undervaluing  the  wonder-working 
powers  of  nature  in  her  exhaustless  combinations ; we  must  never- 
theless affirm,  that  the  effects  of  height,  depth,  and  extent ; the 
magic  of  light  and  shade,  with  all  that  is  imposing  in  form,  or 
exquisite  in  colouring ; all  that  enchants  the  sense,  or  transports 
imagination  beyond  it ; in  a word  beauty  and  stern  sublimity  in 
their  most  splendid  varieties  are  ineffective,  compared  with  the 
moral  power  of  associations  belonging  to  a scene  like  Glendalough. 
Lightly  should  we  respect  the  head,  and  still  less  reverently  deem 
of  the  heart  of  that  visitor,  who  could  gaze  coldly  over  its  dark 
waters  and  valley  grey  with  awful  ruin,  and  not  feel  the  profound 
and  saddening  presence  of  that  life  of  other  times,  which  has  left 
such  visible  traces  upon  its  “ haunted,  holy  ground.”  The  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  is  indeed  peculiar— -it  is  not  what  is  commonly 
called  picturesque,  or  stern,  or  gloomy,  or  sublime,  in  any  very 
extraordinary  degree  ; though  all  of  these.  It  is  an  elevated  and 
contemplative  sadness — akin  to  the  “dim  religious  light”  of  the 
poet,  which  breathes  from  all  things  round.  The  gloomy  lake, 
and  the  dark  and  broken  hills,  seem  to  hold  a solemn  and  mys- 


terious communion  with  the  ivied  towers  and  broken  arches  ; and 
to  be  infected  with  the  still  sad  breathings  of  humanity  which 
they  utter  to  the  heart.  And  a momentary  impression  is  felt,  as 
if  the  very  sky  must  have  hung  there,  haunted  by  the  shades  of 
the  sky-larks  of  old,  since  the  days  of  sainted  Kevin.  Passing 
up  the  valley  through  which  a stream  winds  for  about  halt  a mile, 
and  ascending  an  eminence  in  the  road,  the  visitor  may  see  at  a 
quarter  of  a mile’s  distance,  the  site  of  the  bishopric  and  abbey 
of  Glendalough.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand  and  interesting 
than  this  view — interesting  from  the  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  its  ruins — interesting  from  the  wild  and  sublime  character  of 
the  scenery  around.  The  principal  ruins  stand  on  a green  emi- 
nence that  slopes  down  gradually  from  the  breast  of  a mountain 
ridge  ; separating  two  deep  glens,  and  terminating  in  a rich  ver- 
dant swell  just  above  the  churches  : the  vale  to  the  left  is  that  of 
Glendalough,  “ anglice,”  the  glen  of  the  two  lakes  ; that  on  the 
right  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  deep,  nor  surrounded  with  such 
precipitous  mountains,  contains  rich  lead-mines,  which  are  now 
in  full  work.  At  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins 
stand,  the  streams  flowing  from  the  glens  to  the  left  and  right, 
unite  and  form  the  river,  which  running  down  by  Lara,  falls  into 
the  Ovoca. 

The  ruins  of  Glendalough  are  more  interesting  from  their 
grouping  and  position,  than  for  auy  grandeur  in  their  separate 
parts.  Here  is  a lofty  and  perfect  round  tower,  and  also  one  of 
the  old  stone-roofed  buildings,  similar  to  that  on  the  rock  of 
Cashel.  The  hills  surrounding  the  valley  are  abrupt  and  lofty, 
(Comadery,  the  highest,  stands  2268  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,)  and  are  composed  of  granite,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  various 
other  mineral  substances. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  vale  was  Glenade ; it  is  called  Episco- 
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patus  Bistagniensis,  by  Hovedon,  a chaplain  of  Henry  II.,  and  in 
the  Bull  of  Pope  Lucius  III.  it  is  termed  Episcopatus  Insularum, 
the  Bishoprick  of  the  Islands.  The  see  was  very  extensive, 
reaching  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of  Dublin  were 
originally  but  suffragans  to  those  of  Glendalough.  It  is  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  that  this  place  was  the  site  of  a city,  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  agree  in  this  opinion ; an  extensive  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion can  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  without  to  some 
extent  drawing  round  it  something  of  a denser  aggregation  of 
human  life.  But  even  of  such,  if  it  existed,  there  are  no  remain- 
ing vestiges. 

The  tales  and  legends  connected  with  the  churches  told  by  the 
Irish  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  both  numerous  and 
amusing.  Many  of  them  are  alluded  to  by  Moore  in  his  Irish 
melodies.  The  following  is  a brief  outline  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem  of  which  the  lines  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  the  com- 
mencement. The  fair  Cathleen  was  descended  of  an  illustrious 
race  and  endowed  with  rich  domains;  having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Saint  Kevin,  (who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
churches)  at  that  time  a youth,  she  went  to  listen  to  his  religious 
admonitions,  but  unholy  thoughts  crept  in  amidst  the  telling  of 
her  beads,  and  she  became  enamoured  of  the  youthful  saint. 
Tradition  says  it  was  the  intention  of  the  saint  to  have  built  his 
abbey  in  the  valley  of  Luggelaw,  on  the  margin  of  JjQUgh  Tay; 
but  that  the  repeated  visits  of  Cathleen,  while  he  sojourned  there, 
induced  him  to  remove  to  some  retreat  where  he  might  be  freed 
from  her  interruptions,  and  he  ultimately  decided  upon  Glenda- 
lough. Just  when  he  had  established  his  religious  seminaries, 
and  supposed  himself  at  rest  for  the  remainder  of  his  mortal 
career,  the  beauteous,  but  unhappy  Cathleen  renewed  her  visits. 
Determined  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  so  much  innocence  and 
fidelity  in  one  so  fair,  and  to  spare  her  tender  feelings,  the  Saint 
withdrew  to  his  stony  couch  in  the  inaccessible  front  of  Lugduff, 
and  a cave  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the  lake,  is  still  shewn 
by  the  guide  to  visitors,  called  Saint  Kevin's  bed,  as  the  couch 
hear  alluded  to.  Day  after  day  Cathleen  visited  the  wonted  haunts 
of  her  beloved  Kevin,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  One 
morning  as  the  disconsolate  fair  one  was  slowly  moving  along  the 
churchyard  path,  a favourite  dog  of  Saint  Kevin  met  and  fawned 
upon  her,  and  turning  swiftly,  led  the  way  to  his  master’s  seques- 
tered home.  Here  then  follows  the  most  uncharitable  part  of  the 
Saint’s  conduct,  for  awaking  and  perceiving  a female  leaning  over 
him,  “although  there  was  heaven  in  her  eye,”  he  hurled  her  from 
the  beetling  rock.  The  next  morning,  says  our  traditionary  his- 
torian, the  unfortunate  Cathleen,  whose  unceasing  affection  seems 
to  have  merited  a better  fate,  was  seen  for  a moment  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  wringing  her  flowing  locks,  but  never  was  heard  of 
more.  The  Saint,  however,  appears  to  have  repented  of  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  fair  Cathleen,  and  to  have  prayed  that  none  might 
ever  after  find  a watery  grave  in  that  lake,  and  we  were  gravely 
informed  by  the  Irish  peasant,  who  acted  as  our  guide  when  we 
visited  this  interesting  spot,  that  no  mortal  has  ever  since  pe- 
rished there.  Many  equally  amusing  and  veracious  legends, 
connected  with  the  valley,  might  be  related,  but  we  fear  we  have 
already  tired  the  reader’s  patience — to  conclude,  then,  we  would 
say  that  of  the  many  romantic  and  beautiful  spots  we  have 
visited  in  the  course  of  our  Irish  tour,  we  would  rather  ponder  on 
such  a spot  as  this  at  Glendalough — surrounded  as  it  is  by  mighty 
mountains,  dark  winding  glens  ; all  its  lakes  and  streams,  rocks 
and  waterfalls,  in  keeping  and  accordant  association  with  a place 
of  ruins— ruins  that  testify  of  altars  and  of  a priesthood  over- 
thrown— a workshop  made  desolate  — a people  scattered  and 
peeled  ; where  the  long  continuous  shadow  of  the  lofty  and  slender 
tower  moves  slowly  from  morn  till  eve,  over  wasted  churches, 
overturned  oratories,  shattered  crosses,  scathed  yew  trees,  and  the 
tombs,  now  undistinguishable,  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  anchorites ; 
walking  its  round  as  time  centinel,  and  telling  forth  to  the 
ancient  of  days,  how  many  suns  have  run  their  diurnal  and  annual 
course,  since  these  holy  men  of  old  had  descended  to  their  graves. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  on  this  side  St.  George’s  Channel  ever 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  Emerald  Isle  we  would 
strongly  recommend  them  to  spare  a day  or  two  from  their  other 
pursuits,  and  pass  a short  time  in  inspecting  this  antiquated  spot, 
and  we  think  they  will  not  hesitate  to  join  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  no  place  in  Ireland  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite more  interest  than  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough. 


CHRYSTALS  FROM  THE  CAVERN. 


The  old  man  continued  to  look  for  the  ruddy  youth  with  morn- 
ing’s earliest  smile ; sometimes  he  came,  his  roses  sprinkled  with 
her  tears,  but  they  were  the  only  ones  that  bedewed  his  cheek,  and 
were  soon  dried.  Still,  in  heart  fostering  converse  did  the  rosy  hours 
speed,  and  as  they  were  strung  one  by  one  on  the  rosary  of  time, 
these  were  the  chrystals  that  sparkled  with  the  old  hermit’s  beads. 

XVII. 

Not  all  the  stars  are  worlds  ; they  are  records  of  living  souls — 
they  sparkle  into  life  as  souls  are  born — they  are  the  sphere  of 
light  in  which  the  redeemed  shall  dwell  hereafter- — each  an  angel’s 
home.  How  bright  heaven  will  be  when  the  King  shall  sit  on  his 
throne,  in  glory  surpassing  the  angels  1 

XVIII. 

Charity  never  condemns  the  sinner,  she  throws  the  mantle  of 
benevolence  over  his  faults,  and  offers  him  the  cup  of  penitence 
with  the  promise  of  peace.  Sweet  peace — to  remove  its  bitter 
remembrances— if  he  be  hardened  in  crime  and  reject  her  kind- 
ness, she  enters  the  sanctuary  to  pray  for  him,  and  the  still 
chamber  is  filled  with  her  breathings. 

XIX 

Hope,  companion  of  youth,  how  often  hast  thou  quickened  the 
footsteps,  and  fluttered  the  hearts  of  thy  votaries,  even  before 
sorrow  was  well  gone,  and  when  disappointment  was  in  thy  track, 
coming  again  and  again  with  thy  fair  promises,  for  thou  knewest 
how  welcome  thou  wert ; thou  hast  songs  of  love  for  youth,  whose 
burdens  are  “ constancy”  and  “ truth” — for  the  wanderer,  a home 
— for  the  wretlied,  peace  ; these  fade  if  fulfilled.  Give  us  then 
bright  promises  of  sainted  loves,  of  heavenly  homes,  of  peace 
beyond  the  failing  world.  Thou  dost,  and  we  believe. 

XX. 

Truth  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature,  bright  when  we  receive  it, 
as  the  throne  from  which  it  came,  and  happy  they  who  retain  it 
unsullied  ; it  adds  lustre  to  the  eyes,  and  grace  to  the  lips  ; let  us 
guard  it  watchfully,  for  we  are  valueless  without  it.  > 

XXI. 

Youth  ! how  lovely  she  is — how  pure  her  glances— how  bright 
her  smiles — how  playful  her  footsteps — how  hopeful  her  promises 
— how  fond  her  endearments  ! We  dwell  on  her  attractions,  we 
embrace  her  and  forget  she  will  desert  us.  Why  does  she  take  her 
companions  with  her,  Hope,  Joy,  and  Love?  Does  she  think  in 
her  absence  they  would  linger  and  die  ? Thy  first  home  was  Eden  ! 
did’st  not  gather  a balm  e’re  thou  departed,  to  scatter  among  thy 
sorrowing  friends  ? Thou  did’st — Resignation  ! fitting  flower,  to 
deck  the  brow  bereft  of  thy  enchantments. 

XXII. 

Life,  wondrous  and  mysterious  gift,  where  dost  thou  hold  thy 
seat?  We  feel  thee  in  every  vein;  yet,  when  thou  would’st 
escape,  we  cannot  catch  thee.  ' The  bright  eye  closes,  the  lips  chill , 
the  cheek  is  pale,  the  beautiful  bosom  hardens  to  icy  stillness  when 
thou  hast  departed.  Wilt  thou  not  meet  us  again  ? Yes ! to  come 
with  peace  and  dwell  with  us  for  ever. 

XXIII. 

Love  tempers  all  things ; the  love  of  the  cottager  sweetens  his 
milk  and  honies  his  bread  ; with  the  mariner  it  smoothes  the  waves 
and  hushes  the  winds ; the  soldier  fears  not  the  cannon,  if  the 
prayers  of  his  mistress  are  with  him  ; the  player  describes  his 
passion  with  fire  in  his  eyes  and  soft  expressions  on  his  lips ; the 
poet  strikes  an  immortal  hymn  in  honour  of  the  passion  from  the 
chords  of  his  own  heart ; the  statesman  it  desposes  to  tranquillity, 
whilst  it  increases  his  dignity;  the  Prince  sympathizes  with  his 
people  and  desires  a tranquil  reign,  for  who  would  willingly  war 
when  love- wreaths  are  bound  about  them  ? What  would  this  world 
be  worth  without  thine  influence  ? A desert  without  a oasis  ! A 
lottery  without  a prize  ! A garland  of  weeds  without  a flower ! 
A mockery  of  man  without  a heart  to  animate  . 
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as  I am  a Christian,  faithful  man 

I would  not  spend  another  such  a night, 

Though  ’twere  to  buy  a world  of  happy  days. 

Rickard  III. 


Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. 


Macbeth. 


We  think  we  hear  the  impatient  reader  exclaim  as  he  passes  his 
eye  over  the  title  of  our  present  article,  “ Another  ghost  story  ! 
surely  the  Editor  might  have  found  more  suitable  matter  where- 
with to  fill  his  pages!”  We  acknowledge  that  the  subject  has 
been  worn  threadbare,  and  should  not  presume  to  request  a perusal 
of  our  tale,  where  it  not  a true  one  ; and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  had  our  reader  been  present  when  it  was  related  to  us, 
on  a stormy  winter’s  evening,  in  a large  and  gloomy  apartment, 
not  long  before  bed-time,  by  a person  who  could  vouch  tor  the 
truth  of  his  narrative,  the  impression  would  have  been  such  that 
he  would  freely  pardon  us  for  giving  it  space  in  our  columns. 

Among  the  small  number  of  officers  who  returned  to  this  counti  y 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sanguinary  war  in  1815,  was  one,  whom 
to  avoid  introducing  a nameless  character  into  our  narrative,  we 
shall  call  Colonel  Mowbray.  He  had  seen  much  service,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  also  a 
gentleman  of  high  consideration  for  family,  and  attainments. 
Some  months  after  his  return  to  England,  the  Colonel  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  western  counties.  At  the  end  of  a morning  stage, 
towards  the  close  of  his  journey,  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  a small  country  town,  which  presented  a scene  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  of  a character  peculiarly  English.  Upon  a gentle 
eminence,  nearly  a mile  to  the  southward  of  this  place,  were  seen,^ 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled  thickets,  the  turrets  ot 
a castle,  as  old  as  the  wars  of  L ork  and  Lancaster  ; but  which 
seemed  to  have  received  important  alterations  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  It  had  not  been  a place  ol  great 
size,  but  whatever  accommodation  it  formerly  afforded,  was  still 
to  be  obtained  within  its  walls  ; at  least  such  was  the  inference 
our  traveller  drew  from  observing  the  smoke  arise  merrily  fiom 
its  ancient  and  carved  chimney  stalks.  The  wall  of  the  park  ran 
alongside  of  the  highway  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and 
through  the  different  points  by  which  the  eye  found  glimpses  into 
the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to  be  well  stocked.  Delighted 
with  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  obtained  of  the  castle  through 
the  woods  and  glades  by  which  this  ancient  feudal  lortresss  was 
surrounded,  our  military  traveller  was  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  it  might  not  deserve  a nearer  view  ; consequently,  before 
ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  the  Colonel  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  proprietor  oi  the  chateau  which  had  so 
attracted  his  admiration  ; and  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
at  hearing  in  reply  a nobleman  named,  whom  we  shall  call  Lord 
Withers.  How  fortunate  ! much  of  Mowbray’s  early  recollections 
both  at  school  and  at  college,  had  been  connected  with  young 
Withers,  whom,  by  a few  questions,  he  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
same  with  the  owner  of  this  fair  domain.  He  had  lately  suc- 


ceeded, upon  the  demise  of  his  father,  to  the  title  and  estates  ; 
and  the  period  of  mourning  having  expired,  was  now  taking  pos- 
session of  the  family  mansion,  in  the  jovial  season  of  merry 
autumn,  accompanied  by  a select  party  of  friends,  to  enjoy  the 
sports  of  a country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  traveller.  Frank  Withers,  had 
been  Richard  Mowbray’s  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  intimate  at 
Christ  Church ; their  pleasures  and  their  tasks  had  been  the  same, 
and  the  honest  soldier’s  heart  warmed  to  find  his  early  friend  in 
possession  of  so  delightful  a residence,  and  of  an  estate,  as  the 
landlord  assured  him  with  a nod  and  a wink,  fully  adequate  to 
maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  the  traveller  should  suspend  a journey,  which  there  was 
nothing  to  render  hurried,  to  pay  a visit  to  an  old  friend  under 
such  agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  hcrses,  therefore,  had  only  the  brief  task  of  convey- 
ing the  Colonel’s  travelling  carriage  to  Rushton  Castle.  A porter 
admitted  them  at  a modern  gothic  lodge,  built  in  that  style  to 
correspond  with  the  castle  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  rang  a bell 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  visitors.  Apparently  the  sound 
of  the  bell  had  suspended  the  separation  of  the  company,  bent  on 
the  various  amusements  of  the  morning;  for,  on  entering  the 


court  of  the  chateau,  several  young  men  were  lounging  about  in 
their  sporting  dresses,  looking  at  and  criticising  the  dogs  which  the 
keepers  held  in  readiness  to  attend  their  pastime.  As  Colonel 
Mowbray  alighted,  the  young  lord  came  to  the  gate  ot  the  hall,^ 
and  for  an  instant  gazed  as  at  a stranger  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  friend,  on  which  war,  with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had 
made  a great  alteration.  But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  longer 
than  till  the  visitor  had  spoken,  and  the  hearty  greeting  which 
followed,  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  betwixt  those  who 
have  passed  together  the  merry  days  of  careless  boyhood  or  early 
youth. 

“ If  I could  have  formed  a wish,  my  dear  Mowbray,  ’ said  Lord 
Withers,  “it  would  have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men,  upon 
this  occasion,  which  my  friends  are  good  enough  to  hold  a sort  of 
holiday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been  unwatched  during  the  years 
you  have  been  absent  from  us.  I have  traced  you  through  your 
dangers,  your  misfortunes,  your  triumphs,  and  was  deligted  to  see 
that  whether  in  defeat  or  victory,  the  name  ot  my  old  triend  was 
always  distinguished  with  applause.’ 

The  Colonel  made  a suitable  reply,  and  congratulated  Ins  friend 
on  his  new  dignities,  and  the  possession  oi  a place  and  domain  so 

beautiful.  . 

“ Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  at  present,  said  Lord 
Withers,  “and  I trust  you  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I confess,  that  my  present 
party  is  pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places  ot  the 
kind,  does  not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as  the  extent  of 
the  outward  walls  appears  to  promise.  But  we  can  give  you  a 
comfortable  old  fashioned  room,  and  I venture  to  suppose  that  your 
campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad  of  worse  quarters. 

The  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed.  “ I pre- 
sume,” he  said,  “the  worst  apartment  in  your  chateau  is  consider- 
ably superior  to  many  that  it  lias  been  my  fate  to  occupy  since  we 
last  met.” 

“Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quarters,”  said  Lord 
Withers,  “you  will  stay  with  me  a week  at  least.  Of  guns,  dogs, 
fishing-rods,  flies,  and  means  of  sport  by  sea  and  land,  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare ; you  cannot  pitch  on  an  amusement  but  we 
will  find  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  prefer  the  gun 
and  pointers,  I will  go  with  you  myself  and  see  whether  you  have 
mended  your  shooting  since  you  have  been  amongst  the  Irencli. 

The  Colonel  gladly  accepted  his  friendly  host’s  proposal  in  all 
its  points.  After  a morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company  met 
at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of  Lord  Withers  to  conduce  to 
the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered  friend,  so  as 
to  recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of  whom  were  persons  ol 
distinction.  He  led  Colonel  Mowbray  to  speak  of  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed,  and  as  every  word  marked  alike  the  brave  officei 
and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  possession  of  his  cool  judg- 
ment under  the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company  looked  upon 
the  soldier  with  general  respect,  as  on  one  who  had  proved  him- 
self possessed  of  an  uncommon  portion  of  personal  courage  ; that 
attribute,  of  all  others,  of  which  every  body  desires  to  be  thought 
possessed. 

The  day  at  Rushton  Castle  ended  as  usual  in  such  mansions. 
The  hospitality  stopped  within  the  limits  ol  good  order  ; music, 
in  which  the  young  lord  was  a proficient,  succeeded  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  bottle;  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  who  preferred 
such  amusements,  were  in  readiness ; but  the  exercise  ot  the 
morning  required  early  hours,  and  not  long  after  eleven  o clock 
the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend  Colonel  Mowbray 
to  the  chamber  destined  tor  him,  which  answered  the  description 
he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfortable  but  old-fashioned.  The  bed 
was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  ot  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  curtains  of  faded  silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  tarn- 
ished gold.  But  then  the  sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  looked 
delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when  he  thought  ol  some  ot  the 
resting  places  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  use  oi  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings, which  with  their  worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of  the 
little  chamber,  and  gently  undulated  as  the  autumnal  breeze  found 
its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice  windows,  which  pattered  and 
whistled  as  the  air  gained  entrance.  The  toilette,  too,  with  its  mir- 
mirror,  turbaned  after  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
century,  with  a coiffure  of  murrey-coloured  silk,  and  its  hundred 
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strange-shaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrangements  which  had  been 
obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique,  and  in  so  far,  a 
melancholy  aspect.  But  nothing  could  blaze  more  brightly  and 
cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax  candles,  or  if  aught  could  rival 
them,  it  was  the  flaming,  bickering  faggots  in  the  chimney,  that 
sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through  the  snug 
apartment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  antiquity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, was  not  wanting  in  the  least  convenience  that  modern 
habits  rendered  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

“This  is  an  old  fashioned  sleeping  apartment,  Colonel,”  said 
the  young  lord,  “ but  I hope  you  find  nothing  that  makes  you 
envy  any  of  the  resting  places  you  have  mentioned  this  evening.” 

“ I am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodgings,”  replied  the 
Colonel,  “yet,  were  I to  make  any  choice,  I would  prefer  this 
chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the  gayer  and  more  modern  rooms 
of  your  family  mansion.  Believe  me  that  when  I unite  its  modern 
air  of  comfort  with  its  venerable  antiquity,  and  recollect  that  it  is 
your  lordship’s  property,  I shall  feel  in  better  quarters  here,  than 
if  I were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could  afford.” 

“ I trust — I have  no  doubt — that  you  will  find  yourself  as  com- 
fortable as  I wish  you,  my  dear  Colonel,”  said  the  young  noble- 
man ; and  once  more  bidding  his  guest  good  night,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  withdrew.” 

The  Colonel  once  more  looked  round  him,  and  internally  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  return  to  peaceful  life,  the  comforts  of 
which  were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  the  hardships  and 
dangers  he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himself,  and  prepared 
for  a luxurious  night’s  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of  tale,  we  leave 
the  Colonel  in  possession  of  his  apartment  until  the  next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  but 
without  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Mowbray,  who  seemed  the 
guest  that  Lord  Withers  was  desirous  of  honouring  above  all 
whom  his  hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more  than 
once  expressed  surprise  at  the  Colonel's  absence,  and  at  length 
sent  a servant  to  make  enquiry  after  him.  The  man  brought  hack 
information  that  Colonel  Mowbray  had  been  walking  abroad  since 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which 
was  misty  and  ungenial. 

“ The  custom  of  a soldier,”  said  the  young  nobleman  to  his 
friends,  “ many  of  them  acquire  habitual  vigilance  ; and  cannot 
sleep  after  the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty  usually  commands 
them  to  be  alert.” 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Withers  then  offered  to  the 
company,  seemed  hardly  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  ; and  it  was 
in  a fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that  he  awaited  the  return  of  the 
colonel.  It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the  breakfast  bell  had 
rung.  He  looked  fatigued  and  feverish  : his  hair  was  dishevilled, 
uncurled,  and  dank  with  dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled  on  with 
a careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a military  man,  whose  zeal, 
or  supposed  duties,  are  usually  held  to  include  some  attention  to 
the  toilette  ; and  his  looks  were  haggard  and  ghastly  in  a peculiar 
degree. 

“ So  you  have  stolen  a march  upon  us  this  morning,  my  dear 
Colonel,”  said  Lord  Withers,  “ or  you  have  not  found  your  bed 
so  much  to  your  mind  as  I had  hoped,  and  you  seemed  to  expect. 
How  did  you  rest  last  night  ?” 

“ Oh,  excellently  well ! remarkably  well ! never  better  in  my 
life — ” said  Colonel  Mowbray  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  em- 
barassment  which  was  obvious  to  his  friend.  He  then  hastily 
swallowed  a cup  of  tea,  and  neglecting  or  refusing  whatever  else 
was  offered,  seemed  to  fall  into  a fit  of  abstraction. 

“ You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  Colonel  1”  said  his  friend  and 
host ; but  had  to  repeat  the  question  twice  ere  he  received  the 
abrupt  answer,  “ No,  my  lord ! I am  sorry  I cannot  have  the 
honour  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lordship  : my  post- 
horses  are  ordered,  and  will  be  here  directly.” 

All  who  were  present  showed  surprise,  and  Lord  Withers  im- 
mediately replied,  “ Post-horses,  my  good  friend ! what  can  you 
possibly  want  with  them,  when  you  promised  to  stay  with  me 
quietly  for  at  least  a week  ?” 

“ I believe,”  said  the  Colonel,  obviously  much  embarassed, 
“ that  I might,  in  the  pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with  your  lord- 
ship,  have  said  something  about  stopping  here  for  a few  days ; 
but  I have  since  found  it  altogether  impossible.” 

“ That  is  very  extraordinary,”  answered  the  young  nobleman- 


“ You  seemed  quite  disengaged  yesterday,  and  you  cannot  have 
had  a summons  to-day ; for  our  post  has  not  come  up  from  the 
town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any  letters.” 

Colonel  Mowbray,  without  giving  any  further  explanation,  mut- 
tered something  of  indispensable  business  ; and  insisted  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  departure,  in  a manner  which  silenced 
all  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  forbore  all  further  importunity.  “ At  least,  how- 
ever,” he  said,  “permit  me,  my  dear  Mowbray,  since  go  you  will 
or  must,  to  show  you  the  view  from  the  terrace,  which  the  mist, 
which  is  now  rising,  will  soon  display.” 

He  threw  open  a sash-window,  and  stepped  down  upon  the  ter- 
race as  he  spoke.  The  Colonel  followed  him  mechanically,  hut 
seemed  little  to  attend  to  what  his  host  was  saying,  as,  looking 
across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed  out  the  different 
objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  moved  on  till  Lord 
Withers  had  attained  his  purpose  of  drawing  his  guest  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  when,  turning  round  upon 
him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus  : — 

“ Richard  Mowbray,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  we  are  now 
alone.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  answer  me,  upon  the  word  of  a 
friend,  and  the  honour  of  a soldier, — How  did  you  in  reality  rest 
during  last  night  ?” 

“ Most  wretchedly,  indeed,  my  lord !”  answered  the  Colonel,  in 
the  same  tone  of  solemnity  ; “ so  miserably,  that  I would  not  run 
the  risk  of  such  a second  night,  not  only  for  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I see  from  this  elevated 
point  of  view.” 

“ This  is  most  extraordinary,”  said  the  young  lord,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself : “ then  there  must  be  something  in  the  reports  con- 
cerning that  apartment.”  Again  turning  to  the  Colonel,  he  said, 

“ For  God’s  sake,  my  dear  friend,  he  candid  with  me,  and  let  me 
know  the  disagreeable  particulars  which  have  befallen  you  under 
a roof  where,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met 
nothing  save  comfort.” 

The  Colonel  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and  paused  a 
moment  before  he  replied.  “ My  dear  lord,”  he  at  length  said, 

“ what  happened  to  me  last  night  is  of  a nature  so  peculiar  and  so 
unpleasant,  that  I could  hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it  even  to 
your  lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify 
any  request  of  yours,  I think  that  sincerity  on  my  part  may  lead 
to  some  explanation  about  a circumstance  equally  painful  and 
mysterious.  To  others,  the  communication  I am  about  to  make, 
might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a weak-minded  superstitious  fool, 
who  suffered  his  own  imagination  to  delude  and  bewilder  him  ; 
but  you  have  known  me  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood,  the  feelings  and  frailties 
from  which  my  early  years  were  free.”  Here  he  paused,  and  his 
friend  replied  : — 

“ Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  your  com- 
munication, however  strange  it  maybe,”  replied  Lord  W ithers  ; 
“ I know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too  well,  to  suspect  you 
could  be  made  the  object  of  imposition  ; and  am  aware  that  youi 
honour  and  your  friendship  will  equally  deter  you  from  exaggera- 
ting whatever  you  may  have  witnessed.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ I will  proceed  with  my  story 
as  well  as  I can,  relying  upon  your  candour ; and  yet  distinctly 
feeling  that  I would  rather  face  a battery,  than  recall  to  my  mind 
the  odious  recollections  of  last  night. 

He  paused  a second  time,  and  then  perceiving  that  Lord  v\  ithers 
remained  silent  and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he  commenced, 
though  not  without  obvious  reluctance,  the  history  of  Ins  night 
adventures  in  the  tapestried  chamber. 

“ I undressed  and  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  your  lordship  left  me 
yesterday  evening  ; but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which  nearly 
fronted  my  bed.  blazed  brightly  and  cheerfully,  and  aided  by  a 
hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
lordship,  prevented  me  from  falling  immediately  asleep.  I ought, 
however,  to  say  that  these  reflections  were  all  of  a pleasant  and 
agreeable  kind ; grounded  on  a sense  of  having  for  a time  ex- 
changed the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  profession,  for 
the  enjoyments  of  a peaceful  life,  and  the  reunion  of  those  friendly 
and  affectionate  ties,  which  I had  tom  asunder  at  the  rude  sum- 
mons of  war.  . , 

While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing  over  my  mind, 
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and  gradually  lulling  me  to  slumber,  I was  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  rustling  of  a silken  gown,  and  the  tapping 
of  a pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a woman  were  walking  in  the 
apartment.  Ere  I could  draw  the  curtain  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  the  figure  of  a little  woman  passed  between  the  bed  and  the 
fire.  The  back  of  the  form  was  turned  to  me,  and  I could  observe 
from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an  old  woman,  whose 
dress  was  an  old-fashioned  gown,  which,  I think,  ladies  call  a 
sacque  ; that  is,  a sort  of  robe  completely  loose  in  the  body,  but 
gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  tall 
down  to  the  ground,  and  terminate  in  a species  of  train. 

“ I thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but  never  harboured 
for  a moment  the  idea  that  which  I saw  was  anything  more  than 
the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about  the  establishment,  who 
had  a fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother  ; and  who,  having  per- 
haps, (as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  were  rather  straitened 
for  room),  been  dislodged  from  the  chamber  for  my  accomodation, 
had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned  by  twelve,  to  her  old 
haunt.  Under  this  persuasion  I moved  myself  in  bed,  and  coughed 
a little,  to  make  the  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of 
the  premises.  She  turned  slowly  round,  but  gracious  heaven,  my 
lord  ! what  a countenance  did  she  display  to  me  ! 1 here  was  no 

longer  any  question  what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a 
living  being.  Upon  a face  which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a 
corpse,  were  imprinted  the  traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous 
passions  which  had  animated  her  while  she  lived.  The  body  of 
some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  from  the 
grave,  and  the  soul  restored  from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form, 
for  a space,  an  union  with  the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I 
started  up  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself  on  my  palms, 
as  I gazed  on  this  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made,  as  it  seemed, 
a single  and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I lay,  and  squatted  her- 
self down  upon  it,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  I had  as- 
sumed in  the  extremity  of  my  horror  ; advancing  her  diabolical 
countenance  within  half  a yard  of  mine,  with  a grin  which  seemed 
to  intimate  the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend. 

Here  Colonel  Mowbray  stopped,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  the 
cold  perspiration  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  honible  vision 
had  covered  it. 

“ My  lord,”  he  said,  “ I am  no  coward.  I have  been  in  all 
mortal  dangers,  incidental  to  my  profession,  and  I may  truly  boast, 
that  no  man  ever  saw  Richard  Mowbray  dishonour  the  sword  he 
wears  ; but  in  these  horrible  circumstances,  under  the  eyes,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of  the  evil 
spirit,  all  firmness  forsook  me  ; all  manhood  melted  from  me  like 
wax  in  the  furnace,  and  I felt  my  hair  individually  bristle.  The 
current  of  my  life-blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I sank  back  in  a swoon, 
as  very  a victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a village  girl,  or  a 
child  of  ten  years  old.  How  long  I lay  in  this  condition  I cannot 
pretend  to  guess  ; but  I was  roused  by  the  castle-clock  striking 
one  so  loud,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  in  the  very  room.  It  was 
some  time  before  I dared  open  my  eyes,  lest  they  should  again 
encounter  the  horrible  spectacle.  When,  however,  I summoned 
courage  to  look  up,  she  was  no  longer  visible.  My  first  idea  was 
to  pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants,  and  remove  to  a garret  or  a 
hay-loft,  to  be  ensured  against  a second  visitation.  Nay,  I will 
confess  the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered,  not  by  the  shame 
of  exposing  myself,  but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  by 
the  chimney,  I might,  in  making  my  way  to  it,  be  again  crossed 
by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I figured  to  myself,  might  be  still  lurking 
about  some  corner  of  the  apartment. 

“ I will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and  cold  fever-fits 
tormented  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  through  broken  sleep, 
weary  vigils,  and  that  dubious  state  which  forms  the  neutral  ground 
between  them.  A hundred  terrible  objects  seemed  to  haunt  me  ; 
but  there  was  the  great  difference  betwixt  the  vision  which  I have 
described,  and  those  which  followed, — that  I knew  the  last  to  be 
deceptions  of  my  own  fancy,  and  over-excited  nerves. 

“ Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I rose  from  my  bed  ill  in  health, 
and  humiliated  in  mind.  I was  ashamed  of  myself  as  a man  and 
a soldier,  and  still  more  so,  at  feeling  my  own  extreme  desire  to 
escape  from  the  haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  conquered  all 
other  considerations  ; so  that,  huddling  on  my  clothes  with  the 
most  careless  haste,  I made  my  escape  from  your  lordship’s  man- 
sion, to  seek  in  the  open  air  some  relief  to  my  nervous  system, 
shaken  as  it  was  by  this  horrible  rencounter  with  a visitant,  for 
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such  I must  believe  her,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has 
now  heard  the  cause  of  my  discomposure,  and  of  my  sudden  desire 
to  leave  your  hospitable  castle.  In  other  places  I trust  we  may 
often  meet ; but  God  protect  me  from  ever  spending  a second  night 
under  that  roof.” 

Strange  as  the  Colonel’s  tale  was,  he  spoke  with  such  a deep  air 
of  conviction,  that  it  eut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries  which 
are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord  Withers  never  once  asked  him  if 
he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition  ; or  suggested  any 
of  the  possibilities  by  which  it  is.  fashionable  to  explain  appari- 
tions,— wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  or  deception  of  the  optic  nerves. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and 
reality  of  what  he  had  heard  ; and,  after  a considerable  pause,  re- 
gretted with  much  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend 
should  in  his  house  have  suffered  so  severely. 

“I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear  Mowbray,”  he 
continued,  “that  it  is  the  unhappy,  though  most  unexpected  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  of  my  own.  You  must  know,  that  for  my 
father’s  and  my  grandfather’s  time,  at  least,  the  apartment  which 
was  assigned  to  you  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account  of  re- 
ports that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural  sights  and  noises. 
When  I came,  a few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  the  estate,  I 
thought  the  accommodation  which  the  castle  afforded  for  my 
friends,  was  not  extensive  enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invisible  world  to  retain  possession  of  a comfortable  sleeping 
apartment.  I therefore  caused  the  tapestried  chamber,  as  we  call 
it,  to  be  opened;  and,  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I 
had  such  new  articles  of  furniture  placed  in  it  as  became  the  more 
modern  times.  Yet,  as  the  opinion  that  the  room  was  haunted, 
very  strongly  prevailed  among  the  domestics,  and  was  also  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  many  of  my  friends,  I feared  some 
prejudice  might  be  entertained  by  the  first  occupant  of  the  tapes- 
tried chamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report  which 
it  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint  my  purpose  of  rendering 
it  an  useful  part  of  the  house.  I must  confess,  my  dear  Mowbray, 
that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable  to  me  for  a thousand  reasons 
besides,  seemed  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  removing  the 
unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to  the  room,  since  your  cour- 
age was  indubitable,  and  your  mind  free  of  any  pre-occupation 
on  the  subject.  I could  not,  therefore,  have  chosen  a more  fitting 
subject  for  my  experiment.” 

“Upon  my  life,”  said  Colonel  Mowbray,  somewhat  hastily,  “I 
am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  lordship— very  particularly  indebted 
indeed.  I am  likely  to  remember  for  sometime  the  consequences 
of  the  experiment,  as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it. 

“Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Lord  Withers. 
“ You  have  only  to  reflect  for  a single  moment,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  I could  not  augur  the  possibility  of  the  pain  to  which 
you  have  been  so  unhappily  exposed.  I was  yesterday  morning 
a complete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances. 
Nay,  I am  sure  that  had  I told  you  what  was  said  about  that  room, 
those  very  reports  would  have  induced  you,  by  your  own  choice, 
to  select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my  misfortune,  per- 
haps my  error,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that  you 
have  been  afflicted  so  strangely.” 

“Strangely,  indeed!”  said  the  Colonel,  resuming  his  good  tem- 
per. “ And  I acknowledge  that  I have  no  right  to  be  offended 
with  your  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what  I used  to  think 
myself— a man  of  some  firmness  and  courage.  But  I see  my  post- 
horses  are  arrived,  and  I must  not  detain  your  lordship  from  your 
&mus6ni6nt>  ’ 

“ Nay,  my  old  friend,”  said  Lord  Withers,  “since  you  cannot 
stay  with  us  another  day,  which  indeed,  I can  no  longer  urge,  give 
me  at  least  half  an  hour  more.  You  used  to  love  pictures,  and  I 
have  a gallery  of  portraits,  some  of  them  by  Vandyke,  represent- 
ing ancestry  to  whom  this  property  and  castle  formerly  belonged. 
I think  that  several  of  them  will  strike  you  as  possessing  merit. 

Colonel  Mowbray  accepted  the  invitation,  though  somewhat 
unwillingly.  It  was  evident  he  was  not  to  breathe  freely  or  at 
ease  till  he  left  Rushton  Castle  far  behind  him.  He  could  not 
refuse  his  friend’s  invitation,  however,  and  the  less  so,  that  he  was 
a little  ashamed  of  the  peevishness  which  he  had  displayed  towaids 
his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  Colonel,  therefore,  followed  Lord  Withers  through  several 
rooms  into  a long  gallery  hung  with  pictures,  which  the  latter 
pointed  out  to  his  guest,  telling  the  names  and  giving  some  ac- 
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count  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  presented  themselves  in 
progression. 

Colonel  Mowbray  was  but  little  interested  in  the  details  which 
these  accounts  conveyed  to  him.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind 
which  are  usually  found  in  an  old  family  gallery.  Here  was  a 
cavalier,  who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the  royal  cause ; there,  a 
fine  lady,  who  had  reinstated  it  by  contracting  a match  with  a 
wealthy  roundhead ; there  hung  a gallant,  who  had  been  in  danger 
for  corresponding  with  the  exiled  court  at  Saint  Germains;  here, 
one  who  bad  taken  arms  for  William  at  the  revolution ; and  there, 
a third  that  had  thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of 
whig  and  tory. 

While  Lord  Withers  was  cramming  these  words  into  his  guest’s 
ear,  “against  the  stomach  of  his  sense,”  they  gained  the  middle 
of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  Colonel  Mowbray  suddenly  start, 
and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a portrait  of 
an  old  lady  in  a sacque,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

“There  she  is  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “there  she  is,  in  form  and  fea- 
tures, though  inferior  in  demoniac  expression  to  the  accursed  hag 
who  visited  me  last  night.” 

“ If  that  be  the  case,”  said  the  young  nobleman,  “ there  can 
remain  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  horrible  reallity  of  your  appa- 
rition. That  is  the  picture  of  a wretched  ancestress  of  mine,  of 
whose  crimes  a black  and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded  in  a family 
history  in  my  charter  chest.  The  recital  of  them  would  be  too 
horrible  : it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  yon  fatal  apartment,  incest 
and  unnatural  murder  were  committed.  I will  restore  it  to  the 
solitude  to  which  the  better  judgement  of  those  who  preceded  me 
had  consigned  it ; and  never  shall  any  one,  so  long  as  I can  pre- 
vent it,  be  exposed  to  a repetition  of  the  supernatural  horrors 
which  would  shake  such  courage  as  yours.” 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  such  glee,  parted  in  a very 
different  mood ; Lord  Withers,  to  command  the  tapestried  chamber 
to  be  unmantled  and  the  door  built  up  ; and  Colonel  Mowbray,  to 
seek  in  some  less  beautiful  country,  and  with  some  less  dignified 
friend,  forgetfulness  of  the  painful  night  which  he  had  passed  in 
Rushton  Castle.  W.  S. 


Original  State  of  man. — The  original  state  of  mankind  is 
a point  which  has  given  occasion  to  a good  deal  of  ingenious 
conjecture.  Philosophers,  on  surveying  the  human  race  in  its 
different  situations,  have  traced  out  four  distinct  states, — those 
of  the  mere  fruit  and  plant  eater,  the  hunter,  the  herdsman,  and 
the  cultivator, — and  have  generally  inferred  that  man  has  pro- 
gressively passed  through  all  these  states,  commencing  at  the 
lowest.  Yet  this  is  still  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  any 
historic  evidence.  No  tribe  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  civilize 
itself ; instruction  and  improvement  always  come  to  it  from 
abroad  ; and  experience  would  rather  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
the  savage  is  a degeneration  from  the  civilized  life.  In  the  very 
earliest  history,  that  of  the  Bible,  we  find  the  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural life  co-existing  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the 
world  ; at  all  periods  we  find  man  possessed  of  the  useful  and  ne- 
cessary arts,  the  master  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  employer  of  the 
spade,  the  plough,  and  the  sickle.  It  is  in  vain  we  seek  for  com- 
mencement,— all  is  progress.  In  imagination,  we  may  conceive 
a time,  when  the  human  race  was  in  the  lowest  degree  of  culture  ; 
but,  on  enquiry,  we  everywhere  meet  the  arts,  meet  men  collected 
into  societies,  meet  property,  legislation,  and  government.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  collected  from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  from  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  that  man  has 
always  existed  in  society,  and  that  the  first  societies  were  families, 
the  first  form  of  government  patriarchal  : and  the  following  may 
be  stated  as  the  most  probable  hypothesis ; namely,  that  man 
commenced  his  existence  in  the  social  state  under  the  mild  and 
gentle  form  of  government  denominated  patriarchal ; that  his 
first  nourishment  was  the  fruits  of  trees  and  plants,  which  ripened 
in  abundance  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  in  some  temperate  and 
fertile  region  of  the  earth,  possibly  that  at  the  south  of  Caucasus, 
or  where  now  extends  the  paradisal  vale  of  Cashmeer  ; that  gra- 
dually he  became  a keeper  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  a cultivator  of 
corn,  that  families  spread  and  combined ; and  that  from  their 
union  arose  monarchies  ; the  most  ancient  form  of  extended  civil 
government. 


Hope.— “ Hope  told  a flattering  tale.”  These  are  the  words  of 
the  old  song,  they  may  be  true  to  a certain  extent ; but  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hope,  we  should  indeed  be  deplorably  situ- 
ated, for  having  nothing  to  bear  us  up  under  trials  and  difficulties, 
we  should  sink  under  them  in  despair.  Many  of  our  pleasures 
are  purely  ideal,  and  exist  only  in  the  imagination  ; indeed,  those 
which  put  on  a tangible  shape,  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
few  to  those  which  hope  furnishes  us  with.  An  individual  with- 
out this  blessing  is  truly  wretchedly  situated  ; despair  takes  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  and  he  regards  with  a listless  eye  and  fixed 
countenance,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  others.  He  in- 
wardly curses  the  day  that  gave  him  breath.  He  earnestly  desires 
death  to  relieve  him  from  his  sufferings ; but  to  no  purpose,  it 
ties  from  him.  “The  insatiate  monster,”  which  spareth  not  the 
young  nor  happy  who  dread  its  appearance,  leaves  the  wretched 
one  who  courts  its  approach  to  still  continue  in  his  misery.  This 
is  a strange  perversion  of  circumstances  ; but  it  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended for  our  good,  and  it  affords,  us  a salutary  lesson  on  the 
instability  of  human  enjoyments.  If  we  are  attentive  observers 
of  life,  we  shall  see  many  men  who  are  entirely  bereft  of  hope  ; 
but  it  is  a great  consolation  to  us  to  know  that  they  generally 
bring  this  curse  upon  themselves,  by  their  own  wickedness.  We 
see,  for  instance,  the  gambler,  v.ho  has  lost  his  all,  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  destitution  and  misery  ; from'  plenty  he  is  reduced 
to  want,  his  companions  desert  him,  and  he  is  alone  in  the  world, 
unloving  and  unloved  ; he  perhaps  may  make  one  grand  effort  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  without  success — it  fails,  and  to  add  to 
his  crimes  he  puts  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  specula- 
tive, the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  all  bring  upon  themselves  this 
evil  by  their  own  iniquitous  designs.  Tet  us  turn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  picture. — Observe  the  fond  mother  watching  beside 
the  reclining  form  of  her  infant  who  is  afflicted  with  one  of  the 
diseases  “ that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  her  eye  is  unusually  bright — her 
bosom  heaves — her  whole  frame  is  in  a state  of  perturbation.  What 
is  it  that  causes  this  excitement?  It  is  hope  ! She  sees  a change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place,  and  the  hope  of  the  child’s  recovery 
lights  up  her  heart  with  joy.  With  what  anxiety  has  she  watched 
over  her  infant ! alternate  hopes  and  fears  taking  possession  of 
her  soul,  and  when  at  length  the  gratifying  fact  is  announced  of 
the  probability  of  her  child’s  recovery,  it  is  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  cannot  conceal  the  delight  it  has  occasioned  her.  The  kind 
father,  who  bids  adieu  to  his  son  on  his  entrance  into  the  world, 
experiences  less  pain  at  parting,  on  account  of  the  hopes  he  en- 
tertains of  his  son’s  advancement  and  well-doing  in  the  scale  of 
socity ; if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  very  idea  of  separation  would 
be  death  to  him.  The  lover,  who  watches  for  one  smile  from  the 
being  on  whom  he  has  placed  his  affections — on  whom  his  future 
happiness  depends,  is  induced  to  continue  his  efforts  by  the  hope 
of  eventually  overcoming  her  objections,  and  creating  an  im- 
pression of  love  on  his  behalf.  The  author,  wdio  devotes  his  time 
to  study,  wishes  not  so  much  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation  as 
a name  that  shall  never  fade ; and  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  en- 
viable position,  stimulates  him  to  fresh  exertions.  The  soldier, 
and  sailor,  w'ho  dare  the  dangers  of  their  profession,  do  it  from  a 
love  of  glory.  And  last,  though  not  least,  what  is  that  which 
serves  to  cheer  and  enlighten  the  dreary  path  the  good  man  has 
to  tread  during  his  residence  in  this  vale  of  tears ! VY  hat  is  it 
that  enables  him  to  put  up  with  the  contempt  and  contumely  of 
his  fellow  creatures  ? What  is  it  that  bears  him  up  against  sor- 
row and  affliction  ? What  is  it  that  renders  the  sting  of  death  inert, 
and  causes  the  arrows  of  misery  to  fall  pointless  to  the  ground  .' 
Reader!  hear  the  answer!  It  is  the  hope  ot  another  and  better 
world,  “ where  the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.” 

Our  Coin  Inscriptions. — To  read  an  inscription  on  a silver 
coin,  which  by  much  wear  has  become  wholly  obliterated,  put  the 
poker  in  the  fire,  when  red  hot,  place  the  coin  upon  it,  and  the 
inscription  will  plainly  appear  of  a greenish  hue,  but  will  disap- 
pear as  the  coin  cools. 

In  PnorRiA  Persona. — A farmer  very  recently  received  a 
very  polite  note  from  a neighbour,  requesting  the  loan  of  an  ass, 
for  a few  days.  Being  unable  to  decipher  his  friend’s  hieroglyphics, 
and  wishing  to  conceal  his  ignorance  from  the  servant,  the  farmer 
hastily  returned  for  the  answer,  “ Very  well ; tell  your  master  I 
will  wait  upon  him  myself  immediately. 
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INFANT  LABOUR. 

To  abolish  juvenile  labour  is  plainly  nothing  else  than  to  abolish 
juvenile  means  of  support ; and  to  confine  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  is  just  to  subtract  a dinner  or  a supper  from  the  unhappy 
objects  of  mistaken  benevolence. 

To  talk  of  infant  labour  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  nothing  else. 
What  master  would  be  insane  enough  to  employ  an  infant 
or  a child  incapable  of  performing  the  task  for  which  he  pays 
wages  ? If  mill-owners  and  capitalists  were  worse  tyrants  than 
Nero,  still  they  would  not  be  such  fools  as  to  throw  away 
their  money  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  sportive  cruelty. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  labour  of  infants,  but  there 
must  be  many  questions  about  the  labour  of  boys  and  girls,  so  long 
as  operatives  have  families,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  supporting 
them.  That  legislative  protection  should  be  extended  to  the 
children,  nobody  means  to  deny  ; but  the  protection  is  wanting, 
not  against  their  employers,  but  against  the  extremes  to  which 
griping  poverty  in  most  instances,  and  grasping  avarice  in  some, 
may  drive  their  parents. 

It  has  pleased  some  people  to  portray  the  mill-owners  as  the 
living  representatives  of  the  ogres  and  giants  of  our  nursery  tales. 
They  are  simply  men,  not  one  whit  better  or  worse  than  their 
neighbours  ; their  chifef  characteristic  is  a very  acute  sense  of  their 
own  interests,  and  those  interests  forbid  them  to  be  tyrants. 
“ Tread  on  a worm,”  says  the  old  proverb,  “ and  it  will  turn 
but  tread  on  a Lancashire  operative,  or  his  children  either,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  more  awkardly  situated  than  if  you  had  pro- 
voked all  the  worms  in  existence.  The  extremity  is  not  likely  to 
be  tried  by  those  who  have  millions  of  property  at  the  mercy  of  a 
rusty  nail,  or  the  ashes  of  a tobacco-pipe.  Besides,  it  it  were  true 
that  cruelties  are  practised  on  children  in  the  mills,  or  that  tasks 
are  imposed  upon  them  injurious  to  health  or  life,  such  a fact 
would  only  prove  that  the  physical  or  mot'al  destitution  of  the  pa- 
rents must  be  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  or  else  they  would  never, 
for  the  sake  of  trifling  wages,  expose  their  offspring  to  such  suf- 
ferings. 

But  we  are  gravely  told  that  “juvenile  labour,  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  a grievance.”  I never  believed  the  assertion.  I am 
persuaded  that  my  own  fagging  at  school,  under  adverse  facts  of 
position,  was  more  severe  than  any  which  1 ever  saw  in  mill  or 
print-works.  But  let  us  grant  juvenile  labour  to  be  a grievance, 
there  is  one  still  worse,  and  that  is  juvenile  starvation.  I have 
seen,  with  some  pain,  the  little  piecers  and  cleaners  employed  in 
their  monotonous  routine,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  heaven,  when 
the  skies  looked  smilingly  upon  the  earth,  and  earth  answered  with 
its  own  smile  of  loveliness  and  fertility  ; I thought  how  much  more 
delightful  would  have  been  the  gambol  of  the  free  limbs  on  the  hill 
side,  the  inhaling  of  the  fresh  breeze,  the  sight  of  the  green  mead, 
with  its  spangles  of  butter-cups  and  daisies,  the  song  of  the  bird, 
and  the  humming  of  the  bee.  I could  give  as  much  sentimentality 
on  the  subject  as  would  serve  three  generations  of  boarding-schools. 
But  I have  seen  other  sights  : I have  seen  children  perishing  from 
sheer  hunger  in  the  mud-hovel,  or  in  the  ditch  by  the  way-side, 
where  a few  sods  and  withered  boughs  had  formed  a hut,  compared 
to  which  a wigwam  were  a palace.  I have  seen  the  juvenile  men- 
dicant, and  the  juvenile  vagrant,  with  famine  in  their  cheeks,  and 
despair  in  their  hearts : I have  seen  the  juvenile  delinquent,  his 
conscience  seared  by  misery,  his  moral  nature  destroyed  by  suf- 
fering, his  intellectual  powers  trained  to  perversity  by  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  It  is  a sad 
confession  to  make,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  some  peculiar  obliquity 
of  intellect  or  hardness  of  heart,  I would  rather  see  boys  and  girls 
earning  the  means  of  support  in  the  mill,  than  starving  by  the 
roadside,  shivering  on  the  pavement,  or  even  conveyed  in  an  om- 
nibus to  Bridewell. 

Juvenile  labour  is  in  fact  a mere  question  of  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing : if  the  sentimentalists  who  have  raised  an  outcry  against 
it,  as  a grievance,  can  show  how  the  children  are  to  be  supported 
without  their  earnings  in  the  factories,  the  operatives  will  gladly 
keep  them  at  home,  and  thank  them  into  the  bargain  ; but  if  they 
have  no  better  remedy  to  propose  than  sheer  starvation,  common 
sense  will  reject  their  interference  as  a mockery  and  an  insult. 

. The  question  must  also  be  regarded  in  another  point  of  view  : 
the  operative  has,  as  we  have  said,  a very  limited  supply  of  domestic 
accomodations,  and  if  his  children  were  excluded  from  the  mills, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  what  would  become  of  them.  Their  homes 
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could  not  contain  them,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  remain  in 
them — their  only  resourse  would  be  the  street,  with  all  its  perils 
and  all  its  temptations.  Juvenile  labour  may  be  a very  bad  thing, 
but  juvenile  vagrancy  and  juvenile  delinquency  are  infinitely 
worse.  The  children  will  not  starve  if  they  can  help  it,  and  if  food 
is  not  to  be  procured  by  work  they  must  either  beg  or  steal. 

The  tasks  which  children  are  employed  to  perform  in  the  facto- 
ries are  not  laborious  ; they  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  mono- 
tonous and  fatiguing,  and  the  regulations  which  ensure  to  them 
proper  portions  of  time  for  recreation  and  instruction  are  certainly 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  physical  health,  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  mental  and  moral  power  which  depends 
more  upon  the  bodily  constitution  than  is  generally  known  ; but 
it  is  my  duty  to  declare  that  the  children  in  the  mill  are  better  off 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  same  class  throughout  England.  The  mill 
is  a better  place  than  the  mine,  the  ship,  the  forge,  and  very  many 
private  workshops.  I have  conversed  with  several  young  piecers 
and  tenters  who  have  tried  both,  and  found  that  they  invariably 
preferred  the  mill  to  the  farm  or  the  field  ; and  as  I have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Arcadian  pictures 
of  rural  life,  we  were  not  astonished  at  their  choice.  It  is  true 
that  husbandry  affords  many  occupations  more  healthful  than  fac- 
tory-labour, but  it  also  has  some  that  are  worse ; and,  moreover, 
the  employment  it  aifortis  is  not  steady,  and  when  there  is  no  work 
the  comforts  which  work  purchases  must  likewise  disappear. 

Some  of  the  operatives,  and  many  people  of  much  higher  pre- 
tensions, object  to  juvenile  labour,  because  they  believe  that  it  di- 
minishes the  demand  for  the  labour  of  full-grown  people.  They 
imagine  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  were  withdrawn  from  the  mills, 
there  would  necessarily  be  an  increased  demand  for  men  and  women, 
that  employment  would  be  more  abundant,  and  that  wages  would 
consequently  rise.  This  opinion  has  at  least  the  semblance  of 
plausability,  and  therefore  merits  a little  consideration.  I trust, 
however,  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the 
system  of  juvenile  labour  is  actually  beneficial  to  the  operatives, 
taken  as  a class.  The  three  elements  for  which  an  employer  pays 
are  time,  skill,  and  strength  ; the  labourer  who  only  exerts  the 
skill  and  strength  of  a child  will,  in  the  long  run,  even  leaving  out 
of  view  the  competition  of  foreign  nations,  obtain  only  the  wages 
of  a child,  because  he  has  nothing  on  which  to  rely  for  maintaining 
his  value  in  the  market.  Were  the  manufacturers  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  children,  they  would  not  supply  their  places  with  trained 
and  skilled  workmen,  because  the  training  and  skill  would  be 
worthless,  but  they  would  import  an  abundant  supply  of  untrained 
labourers  from  Wales,  from  Scotland,  and  from  Ireland,  to  whom 
the  wages  of  the  children,  small  as  they  are,  would  be  a desirable 
object.  Many  of  these  would  in  time  begin  to  compete  with  the 
superior  operatives,  they  would  draw  them  down  faster  than  they 
would  arise  themselves  up,  and  the  rate  of  wages  would  sink  rapidly 
below  its  present  level.  The  example  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
should  teach  the  spinners  the  danger  of  a trade  being  inundated  by 
operatives  who  require  little  or  no  preparatory  training  to  make  a 
commencement.  It  is  their  good  fortune  that  the  employments  in 
the  mill,  which  require  but  little  skill,  also  demand  but  little 
strength,  for  it  has  saved  them  from  being  reduced  to  the  level  of 
agricultural  labourers  by  the  appearance  of  untrained  hordes  ming- 
ling in  their  ranks. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  because  when  first 
I visited  the  manufacturing  districts  I was  as  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  factory  system,  and  particularly  against  juvenile  labour, 
as  any  person  alive.  Facts  triumphed  oyer  my  opinions,  but  still 
truth  wore  its  way  slowly,  for  the  prejudices  were  deeply  rooted, 
and  had  been  long  cherished.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  avoid 
discovering  that  factory-labour  supplied  the  children  with  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  protection,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
discover  how  they  could  procure  these  requisites  without  the  factory. 

Every  body  has  laughed  at  the  French  Princess,  who,  hearing 
that  the  poor  had  an  insufficiency  of  bread,  proposed  to  feed  them 
with  plum-cake ; but  her  proposition  was  absolute  wisdom  when 
compared  with  the  schemes  broached  by  the  humanity-mongers  of 
the  present  day.  They  tell  us  to  abolish  juvenile  labour;  they  re- 
flect not  that  labour  brings  wages,  and  that  wages  bring  bread ; 
their  charity  is  starvation,  their  humanity  a sentence  of  extermi- 
nation. How  glorious  is  the  philanthropy  which  closes  the  mill 
in  order  to  throw  open  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  and  the  grave  ! — 
[Dr.  Taylor. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Blooming,  young,  and  gay  we  are, 

Knowing  not  a moment’s  care  ; 

Heedless  of  the  coming  morrow, 

If  it  brings  us  joy  or  sorrow. 

Yet  we  may  know  both  joy  and  pain, 

In  after  years  when  met  again. 

Friends,  whom  now  we  fondly  love, 

May  early  take  their  flight  above  ; 

And  some  may  cross  the  stormy  brine, 

To  revel  in  a warmer  clime  ; 

Other  friends  will  then  remain, 

But  we  may  never  meet  again. 

Then  will  mem’ry  bring  to  mind 
Gentle  words  of  playmates  kind  ; 

Words  that  soothed  the  troubled  heart, 

Forced  from  those  it  loved  to  part ; 

And  fancy  thus  will  soothe  us  when 
She  mirrors  joys  that  touched  us  then. 

Thus  since  ties  that  bind  us  now, 

Snap  like  autumn’s  leafless  bough, 

Let  us  so  to  playmates  dear, 

Act  and  think  and  speak  while  here, 

That  thought  of  us  in  after  hours, 

Shall  strew  their  checkquer’d  path  with  flowers. 

Frederick. 


HOME. 


The  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me 
Is  home,  sweet  home  ! 

The  fairy-land  I long  to  see 
Is  home,  sweet  home  ! 

There,  how  charm’d  the  sense  of  hearing ! 
There,  where  love  is  so  endearing  ! 

All  the  world  is  not  so  cheering 
As  home,  sweet  home  ! 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


APRIL. 

Sunday,  7. Easter  Sunday.  Socrates  died  399  b.  c.  aged  69. 

Monday,  8.— Easter  Monday.  William  Godwin  died  1836,  aged  81. 

Tuesday,  9. Francis  Bacon  died  1626,  aged  65.  Battle  of  Toulouse  1814. 

Wednesday,  10. Catholic  Emancipation  bill  passed  1829.  Newton 

knighted  1705. 

Thursday,  11. Canning  born  1770.  Buonaparte  abd.  1814.  R.  Hill  died 

1833,  aged  72. 

Friday,  12. America  discovered  1492.  Rodney’s  victory  over  Ct.  de 

Grasse  1782. 

Saturday,  13. Handel  died  1759.  Vaccination  first  applied  1796,  by 

Jenner. 


Time  of  High  Water.  |Sun  rises 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

and  sets. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

rises 

N. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

da. 

Sunday  .... 

4 37 

4 58 

r5  23 

morn. 

3 37 

20 

Monday  . . . 

5 22 

5 47 

s6  44 

0 37 

4 38 

21 

Tuesday  . . . 

6 14 

6 40 

r5  18 

1 24 

5 36 

22 

Wednesday  . . 

7 12 

7 46 

s6  47 

2 2 

6 30 

23 

Thursday  . . . 

8 26 

9 11 

r5  14 

2 32 

7 21 

24 

Friday  .... 

9 51 

10  32 

s6  51 

2 55 

8 9 

25 

Saturday  . . . 

11  9 

11  41 

r5  10 

3 15 

8 53 

26 

Flowers. Daffodils,  cowslips,  primroses,  ground  ivy,  and  various  other 

plants  are  in  bloom.  The  gardens  are  ornamented  with  the  polyanthus,  ranun- 
culus, jonquil,  crown  imperial,  the  early  tulips,  &c.  Beech,  larch,  and  elm 
unfold  their  leaves.  All  perennials  should  be  planted  now.  Weeding  is  an 
important  duty  at  this  time. 

Birds. The  summer  birds  of  passage  now  appear,  and  with  them  that 

beautiful  little  bird,  the  wryneck.  The  swallow,  cuckoo,  willow  wren,  black- 
cap, white  throat,  &c.,  commence  their  vernal  songs.  The  nightingale,  in  Kent 
and  other  southern  counties,  pours  out  his  wild  musical  strains  all  the  night 
long.  Various  insects,  chiefly  butterflies,  are  seen. 

Hints  for  Health. The  exercise  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  which  was 

taken  last  month,  may  now  be  renewed  and  prolonged  with  advantage.  The  air, 
the  sun,  the  road,  the  re-animated  animal  itself,  all  tend  to  invite  us  abroad,  and 
when  there  to  detain  us.  Purify  the  blood  with  as  much  vegetable  food  as 
prudence  dictates,  and  the  season  allows.  Shorten  your  hours  of  sleep,  and 
abridge  the  flannel  waistcoat.  There  is  more  of  the  vital  principle  (oxygen) 
in  the  atmosphere  now,  from  five  to  seven,  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day. 
If  an  empty  stomach  wont  do,  take  a cup  of  cocoa,  or  chocolate  after  rising, 
then  go  out  and  return  with  a hearty  appetite  to  an  eight  o’clock  breakfast.  A 
good  seidlitz  powder  occasionally  will  do  no  harm  to  the  system.  Remember 
Abernethy’s  golden  maxim ; “ Keep  the  feet  warm  and  the  head  cool.” 

“Make  it  a golden  rule  each  morn  with  upraised  eyes 
To  see  the  gorgeous  sun  from  Erebus  arise.” 


I’ve  taught  my  heart  the  way  to  prize 
My  home,  sweet  home  ! 

I’ve  learnt  to  look  with  lovers’  eyes 
On  home,  sweet  home  ! 

There,  where  vows  are  truly  plighted  ! 

There,  where  hearts  are  so  united  ! 

All  the  world  besides  I’ve  slighted 
For  home,  sweet  home  ! 

E.  K. 


BALLAD. 


A single  horn  at  the  warder’s  gate 
Was  sounding  at  eventide  : 

Now  who  art  thou,  quoth  the  warder  bold. 
Who  so  late  and  lone  dost  ride  ? 

Oh  ! an  aged  warrior-knight  am  I, 

From  the  distant  battle  plain  ; 

Where  the  bravest  troops  of  Normandy 
In  their  gory  mail  lie  slain. 

Now  Heaven  forefend,  the  warder  said, 
That  thy  tale  it  true  should  be  ; 

Or  that  ever  the  Norman  arms  should  yield 
To  the  Saxon  chivalry  ! 

But  hie  the  within,  thou  aged  man, 

And  the  cup  we’ll  fill  with  wine  ; 

And  thou  of  the  good  old  wars  shalt  speak, 
That  were  fought  in  Palestine. 

When  the  midnight  hour  was  rung  and  past, 
From  the  warder’s  grated  door, 

A youthful  knight  with  his  lady  bright 
Fast  gallop’d  o’er  the  moor, 

No  aged  man,  but  a courtly  youth, 

To  thy  gate  so  late  did  ridel; 

And  his  love-won  lives  in  his  castle  now 
A fair  and  honour’d  bride  ! 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.  R.  & O.  N. — We  cannot  as  yet  determine  upon  the  introduction 
of  stamped  numbers — for  the  rest  we  must  solicit  time. 

Caleb. — The  hint  shall  receive  due  attention,  but  there  are  already 
so  many  demands  on  our  space  that  we  must  be  compelled  to 
adopt  that  course  most  likely  to  render  our  work  commendable  to 
the  multitude. 

Austin. — We  should  fancy  our  correspondent's  “motives"  were 
“ locomotives,"  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  run  from  one 
station  to  another. 

E.  D.  S. — The  plan  you  propose  would  be  attended  with  consider- 
able expense. 

J.  E.  G. — We  cannot  answer  your  first  question.  The  tale  will  run 
through  about  six  more  numbers. 

T.  J.  O. — Thanks:  The  lines  shall  appear. 

W.  E.  S. — We  are  afraid  our  correspondent  has  not  calculated  the 
additional  quantity  of  paper  requisite  weekly  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  and  we  would  have  him  bear  in  mind  that  he  already  has  a 
penny  worth  for  his  penny.  Thanks  for  the  scraps. 

W.  C. — We  have  already  replied  to  your  questions  in  our  3rd  and 
4 th  numbers. 

J.  A.  (Manchester,)  and  H.  R.  (Kennington.) — Thanks. 

Other  numerous  correspondents  to  be  answered  next  week. 

***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine -street, 
Strand. 


C.  9. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Conspirators — The  Plot — The  Adventure. 


“ Beneath  this  starry  arch  nought  resteth  or  is  still. 

But  all  things  hold  their  march  as  if  by  one  great  will. 

Yon  sheaves  were  once  but  seed,  will  ripens  into  deed, 

As  eave-drops  swell  the  streams,  day-thoughts  feed  nightly-dreams, 
And  sorrow  tracketh  wrong  as  echo  follows  song, 

On,  on,  for  ever. 

“Now  doth  conspiracy  with  treacherous  tongue, 

And  scowling  eye  oppose  us  to  the  field. 

There  are  those  here,  brooding  in  mystic  converse, 

Whose  deeds  might  well  betoken  danger  near.” 

Old  Play. 


The  crumbling  hovel  in  which  the  confederates  were  plotting  their 
treasonable  intentions  was,  as  the  previous  portion  of  our  narrative 
would  lead  to  the  belief,  situated  under  the  bed  of  the  river  itself, 
from  which  a clumsy  but  spacious  apartment  had  been  formed, 


that  answered  its  chief  end  when  it  afforded  the  concealment  that 
had  been  so  anxiously  desired  in  its  construction.  Here  Launce 
found  the  malcontents  of  the  age,  and  the  desperate  swash-bucklers 
and  rufflers  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  engaged  in  listening 
to  the  advice  offered  by  their  leader,  Taverner,  a popish  priest, 
who,  in  the  hope  of  repairing  his  own  shattered  fortunes,  had  ga- 
thered around  him  those  outcasts  who  like  himself  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  that  could  be  lost  by  the  undertaking.  The 
arrival  of  Fleetwood,  who  was  a stranger  amongst  them,  suspended 
the  conclusion  of  Taverner’s  arguments,  but  from  the  mingled  ap- 
plause and  suppressed  eulogies  that  attended  its  delivery,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  exhortation  had  created  a 
favourable  impression. 

The  packet  was  handed  to  Taverner  in  silence,  and  after  a hasty 
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perusal  of  the  papers  which  it  contained,  a smile  of  gratified  am- 
bition lit  up  his  otherwise  stolid  features,  and  he  turned  to  Launce 
with  more  suavity  in  his  manners  than  he  had  previously  assumed. 

“You  have  come,  young  man,”  said  he,  “on  no  safe  mission. 
One  word  either  from  me  or  the  king,  accordingly  as  you  use  the 
information  you  have  this  day  gained,  would  ensure  your  destruc- 
tion. You  are  a Templar,  I judge,  by  your  habit?” 

Launce  answered  affirmatively,  and  added  that  his  secresy  might 
be  relied  upon. 

“ Of  that  I doubt  not,”  continued  his  interrogator  ; “ the  wary 
Judith  knows  her  trade  too  well  to  trust  a babbling  messenger  with 
our  secret  plans.  But  is  there  one  amongst  us  who  knows  him  to 
be  a staunch  friend  to  our  cause,  and  a foe  to  the  Stuart?” 

“ That  do  I,”  replied  one,  stepping  forward  from  the  rest,  “ my 
life  upon  his  fidelity.” 

“ That  is  a bold  stake,  Gabriel  Varley,”  remarked  the  priest, 

“ for  thou  wilt  but  have  a short  shrift  when  thy  bond  is  forfeit.” 

“ Varley,”  exclaimed  Launce  with  amazement,  as  he  looked  with 
wonder  on  the  sturdy  Alsatian,  who  returned  only  a gaze  of  tri- 
umph,— “ why,  I believed  you ” 

“ In  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  my  good  camerado,  eh  ?” 
laughed  Gabriel,  in  reply, — “by  the  mass!  that  Tower  project 
hacf  well  nigh  looped  my  neck  in  a treacherous  coil,  but  they  must 
be  strong  bars  and  tough  bolts  that  keep  me  long  : however,  I will 
recount  my  adventures  since,  to  thee  at  leisure.  Here  are  some 
brave  deeds  afoot,  and  full  purses  for  the  picking — let  those  share 
that  list.” 

“ I will  receive  the  Alsatian’s  word  for  thy  trust-worthy  conduct 
here,”  pursued  Taverner,  as  he  finished  the  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments, “but  for  my  friends  in  general  I have  a store  of  rich  in- 
telligence. Lords  Howard  and  Vernon,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  have  declared  in  our  favour.  Colonel  Panton,  has,  I 
learn  by  this,  communicated  with  some  trusty  friends  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  there  are  other  tidings  equally  promising.  So  far  our 
plot  works  well,  and  I trust,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  the  land  now 
swayed  by  the  sceptre  of  a usurper  again  restored  to  the  religion 
of  our  forefathers.” 

“ There  is  indeed  rare  hope  for  those  who  wish  well  to  the  good 
cause,”  said  Varley,  “ but  there  is  one  yet,  whose  arm  must  wield 
a weapon  on  our  behalf.  The  haughty  minion  of  the  king — the 
proud  Duke  of  Buckingham,  should  have  his  wings  clipped,  or 
he  will  soar  beyond  our  reach.  There  is  one,  and  one  only,  who 
can  do  this,  and  revenge  for  wrong  done  to  one  near  and  dear  to 
him  will  nerve  his  arm.” 

“ And  he  is ” 

“ Eustace  de  Tortosa,  the  brother  of  Clara,  who  fell  a victim  to 
the  unruly  passions  of  the  libertine  Buckingham.  He  has  more 
cause  than  any  here  to  strike  the  blow  that  gives  us  liberty  or 
death,  and  I now  propose,  that  to  his  hand  be  entrusted  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  proposed  plan,  as  far  as  it  lies  connected  with  the 
palace.” 

A murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  testified 
the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  new  scheme. 

“ Be  it  so,”  returned  Taverner,  “and  the  information  I have 
gained  from  this  packet,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  there  are  other 
reasons  which  would  still  bind  him  to  our  cause  more  securely. 
He  is,  as  I am  here  informed,  at  Richmond,  there  need  be  no  mo- 
ments lost  in  acquainting  him  with  our  designs.  Our  new  ally, 
Master  Launce  Fleetwood,  can  take  horse  at  once  and  speed 
thither  ; you  can  give  him  this  ring  ; he  will  recognise  in  that  the 
gift  of  an  old  friend,  whose  near  presence  he  but  little  wots  of 
know.  Wilt  do  my  bidding  ? ” 

“Aye  ! right  willingly  !”  responded  Launce.  “ I will  away  to- 
night.” 

“ This,  then,  will  do  thee  good  service,”  continued  the  priest, 
o-iving  him  a well-lined  leather  purse  ; “ a horse,  fleet  of  foot  and 
ready  for  the  spur,  will  be  found  at  the  hostel  close  by — the  Car- 
dinal’s hat  in  the  almonry— haste  thither,  and  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  memorial  that  I have  given,  tell  Eustace,  that  we  meet 
here  on  the  night  of  the  next  full  moon.” 

Fleetwood  hastily  bade  farewell  to  the  conspirators  in  general, 
and  gave  a hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  in  particular,  to  Varley,  his 
newly  recovered  friend.  Then,  retracing  his  steps  to  W estminster , 
he  procured  from  the  tavern  mentioned,  such  an  animal  as  would 
better  aid  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  mission,  and  with  strange 


thoughts  of  the  new  adventure  into  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
been  plunged,  he  set  out  upon  his  journey. 

The  evening  was  sufficiently  inviting  to  render  such  a ride  plea- 
sant  and  agreeable  to  him  who  merely  sought  the  exercise  as  a re- 
laxation, but  to  our  traveller  the  reflections  oi  the  road  were  *00 
closely  interwoven  with  the  object  of  his  mission  to  allow  contem- 
plation on  the  scenery  to  produce  that  gentle  tranquillity  which 
equestrian  exercise  ought  ever  to  foster  when  thus  enjoyed  after 
the  wane  of  day.  The  ferry,  which  still  exhibits  its  former  utility 
in  the  present  name  of  Horseferry-road,  conveyed  him  to  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  Launce  then  urged  his  horse  to  full 
speed,  lest  the  daring  deeds  of  highwaymen,  who  then  infested  the 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis  might  intercept  his  progress.  Arriving 
at  Putney,  there  seemed  to  be  some  real  ground  for  apprehension, 
as  the  village  had,  a few  hours  prior  to  his  coming,  been  startled 
from  its  propriety  by  a bold  outrage  committed  on  one  of  the  in- 
habitants by  the  famous  Claude  du  Val,  who  was  at  this  period  in 
the  zenith  of  his  ill-gained  popularity.  A carriage  had  been 
stopped  and  its  contents  plundered  by  this  daring  outlaw,  and 
that  in  the  full  glare  of  day,  within  a short  distance  of  the  village  ; 
so  it  was  little  matter  for  marvel  that  the  affair  had  created  some 
consternation  in  the  township  ; and  as  Launce  pursued  his  way, 
many  a burly  host,  who  sat  smoking  without  the  wooden  porches  ot 
his  tavern,  eyed  the  traveller  askance,  and  warned  him  if  he  had 
ought  to  lose,  to  be  wary  of  unpleasant  companions  on  the  road. 

Still,  Fleetwood  went  on,  unheeding  and  unheeded.  The  hum- 
ble spire  and  lowly  roofs  that  marked  the  church  and  cottages  of 
Barnes,  were  seen  and  passed.  The  clustering  trees  and  habita- 
tions of  the  hamlet  of  Mortlake  rose  into  view,  and  were  as  soon 
left  behind  by  the  speed  of  the  horseman.  Lights  twinkled  here 
and  there  between  the  trees  from  the  windows  of  some  distant  hut,- 
and  glimmering  for  a moment  like  glowworms  in  the  twilight  haze, 
were  again  lost  in  obscurity.  The  far-oft  lowing  of  the  kine  and 
the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell  fell  upon  his  ear  as  the 
balmy  breeze  wafted  the  sound  from  the  uplands  and  meadows  be- 
yond, and  then  died  into  silence  as  the  whirring  of  a bat  or  the 
rustling  of  the  branches  nearer,  usurped  their  place  in  his  progress. 
The  last  faint  crimson  blush  that  had  lingered  in  the  western  sky, 
now  departed,  and  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  up- 
rose the  fair  moon  in  all  her  silvery  radiance,  “ with  one  bright 
star  pure  gleaming  at  her  side.”  The  downy- winged  owl  gave 
forth  his  deep  whoop  ashe  fluttered  his  way  from  thicket  to  thicket, 
and  the  melancholy,  but  musical  “ jug-jug  ” of  the  nightingale,  was 
heard  from  the  woods,  pouring  forth  her  melodious  plaint  to  the 
ear  of  night  as  she  mourned  the  absence  of  her  love-lorn  mate. 
Hill  and  vale  picturesquely  spread  with  fertile  fields  and  clothed  ■ 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  were  glanced  at  and  passed.  The  rippling 
stream,  the  inviting  bye-road,  the  green  lanes,  the  lonely  farm  01 
latticed  cottage,  through  the  casementof  which  one  trembling  light 
was  streaming,  the  rude  finger-post  with  its  direction  half  ob-* 
literated,  the  pointed  spire  peering  from  the  embowered  beech  or 
elm,  the  massive  horse-cliesnut,  the  spreading  birch,  the  stately 
oak,  the  rustic  style,  the  noble  sycamore,  and  the  knotted  pollaids, 
woven  into  dark  clusters  on  the  brow  of  some  neighbouring  emi- 
nence,  were  all  outstripped  one  by  one  as  the  clattering  hoofs  ot 
the  horse  bore  its  rider  to  the  appointed  destination.  Launce  won 
from  the  confused  train  of  his  previous  meditations,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect,  had  slackened  rein,  and  now  at  slower  pace  was 
pursuing  his  way,  when  a mounted  highwayman,  springing  from 
an  ambush  behind  the  thick  quickset  hedge  that  Launce  was 
passing,  suddenly  started  upon  the  scene,  and  seized  the  bridle 
with  an  injunction  to  Fleetwood,  couched  in  the  customary  terms, 
demanding  money  or  existence.  . 

“ Come  !”  said  the  robber  impatiently,  “ my  time  brooks  not  the 
waste  of  idle  moments — I have  need  of  coin,  and  care  not  how  it 

is  procured.”  , . , , 

“ There  are  others,  methinks,  who  are  better  provided  than 
Launce  Fleetwood,”  returned  the  traveller,  who  had  been  scarcely 
enough  aroused  from  his  reverie  to  testify  emotions  ot  alarm  from 
the  occurrence,  “ I have  not  enough  for  my  own  wants,  much  less 
sufficient  to  supply  thine.” 

“ That  name  ! Fleetwood !”  muttered  the  highwaymen,  as  if  re- 
calling some  former  circumstance  connected  with  it,  “ dost  know 

Varley,  or  Taverner  of ” „ , 

“ The  lone  ferry  house  in  Westminster  ! I know  them  well,  and 
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have  but  a short  time  since  left  them.  I am  now  on  a mission  of 
their  bidding.” 

“ This  meeting  then  is  well,”  continued  the  other,  “ tell  the 
priest  that  our  friends  in  the  South  are  ripe  for  revolt.  Titus 
Oates  is  at  Chichester,  Bedloe  at  Southampton,  and  I have  some 
dozen  or  two  comrades  at  my  beck,  who  would  act  in  association 
with  me  at  a minute’s  warning.  Hast  thou  a warrant  of  Taverner’s 
with  thee  ?” 

Launce  remembered  tho  ring,  and  as  it  shone  in  the  mooislight, 
a smile  of  satisfaction  accompanied  the  glance  with  which  the 
outlaw  received  the  token. 

“ Enough ! I know  from  that  signet  you  hold  trust,  and  need 
not  be  doubted,  else  I would  not  have  hazarded  a carolus  for  thy 
life.  Pursue  thy  path  in  safety.” 

“ If  asked  the  giver  of  this  message,  who  shall  I say  ?”  inquired 
Launce,  relieved  now  from  all  apprehension,  though  somewhat 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  new  mystery. 

“ My  name  ? ha  ! ha  ! a good  joke,  i’faith  !”  laughingly  added 
the  other,  “ I had  well-nigh  forgotten  its  necessity.  Well  then, 
say  thou  hast  had  a friendly  greeting  from  the  dreaded  Claude — 
Claude  du  V al— and  those  are  few  with  whom  he  parts  so  pleasantly. 
But  the  night  wears  on,  and  I have  a few  boon  companions  to  meet 
at  twelve  in  the  old  Sanctuary.  There  will  be  a carousal  that 
bodes  no  clear  head  for  the  morrow,  and  this  neighbourhood  pre- 
sents few  attractions  for  me  now, — so  good  night,  my  trusty  Mer- 
cury, and  success  to  the  gallant  knights  of  the  ferry.” 

Launce  reciprocated  the  salutation,  and  as  he  turned  in  his 
saddle  pondering  on  the  part  which  that  notorious  outlaw  had 
played  in  the  affair,  he  saw  Du  Val  had  struck  across  the  fields  by 
Roehamptom,  and  as  he  traced  him  in  the  moonlight,  the  high- 
wayman’s speed  gave  him  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Lam- 
beth would  be  reached  within  a few  hours  after. 

And  now  whilst  Fleetwood  is  quickening  his  pace,  and  revolving 
the  issue  of  this  strange  and  apparently  important  movement 
nmongst  the  conspirators,  let  us  turn  to  the  cottage  by  Richmond 
Forest  whither  Launce  is  proceeding,  and  observe  the  actions  of 
the  other  personages  in  our  history. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Sick  Chamber — The  Resolve — The  Token. 

“ Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a tear, 

Which  suddenly  took  birth,  then  over-weighed 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  bosom, 

Which  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament.” 

Shirley. 

“ The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts. 

How  fares  my  lord  ? upon  my  virgin  heart 
I’ll  build  a flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me  1” 

Old  Plat. 

s soon  as  Eustace  received  the  wound 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Hemlock — an  assailant  whose  horrible  but 
providential  death  alone  prevented  from 
becoming  a murderer, — Maude  flew  to  the 
assistance  of  her  brave  defender,  and  bind- 
ing up  the  arm  which  had  been  gashed 
with  a deep  unerring  blow,  she  ceased  not 
her  solicitude  until  the  object  of  her  atten- 
tion was  beyond  the  necessity  of  her  aid. 
The  return  of  Tristram  in  the  morning, 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  storm  of  the  previous  night,  gave 
an  opportunity  tor  the  disposal  of  the  body,  that  was  not  lost  by 
the  cottager.  Interring  the  ruffian  in  the  forest,  be  removed  all 
traces  of  the  encounter,  and  deeming  it  prudent  to  give  no  intima- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  such  an  occurrence  within  his  walls,  lest 
it  should  endanger  the  safety  of  his  lodgers,  the  old  woodman  con- 
ducted the  proceedings  with  the  most  cautious  secrecy,  and  then 
quitting  the  cottage  for  another  homestead  that  required  his  pre- 
sence some  few  miles  off,  he  left  the  care  of  Eustace  to  the  tender 
controul  of  Maude. 

And  never  had  invalid  a gentler  nurse  or  more  assiduous  watcher. 


Day  after  day  as  the  fair  girl  bent  over  the  sufferer,  did  she  devote 
each  momenttofhehopedforrecoveryofhim  she  wished  to  save,  yet 
feared  to  love.  The  wound  of  Eustace,  though  not  in  itself  dangerous, 
had  produced  a severe  effect  upon  his  system,  prostrating  che  body 
and  throwing  the  mind  into  a dreamy  feverish  delirium.  As  the 
cheek  grew  pale  with  illness,  or  became  flushed  with  the  firstcherish- 
ed  symptom  of  returning  health,  so  did  thehopcs  of  Maude  fall  or  rise. 
Through  all  the  stages  of  his  fever,  did  that  lone  and  unassisted  girl 
tend  her  patient  with  an  anxious  care,  that  told  how  noble  was  the 
disposition  that  created  such  sympathy  : — how  generous  was  the 
heart  that  thus  warmed  into  a disinterested  interest  in  his  welfare. 
Bending  over  his  couch  without  moving  for  hours  lest  the  motion 
should  disturb  him,  Maude,  as  she  anxiously  gazed  on  the  slumberer, 
lost  not  an  indication  of  his  return  to  health.  At  last  her  trouble 
was  rewarded,  and  her  wishes  fulfilled  by  the  convalescence  of  him 
she  had  thus  assiduously  watched,  and  on  the  evening  when  Launce 
had  started  from  the  ferry,  for  the  first  time  since  his  injury, 
Eustace  was  enabled  to  sit  upright,  and  utter  his  acknowledgments 
to  his  fair  physician.  And  with  what  rapture  she  heard  him,  those 
who  have  in  like  manner  watched  and  tended  the  ailing,  seeking 
reward  only  in  the  smiling  acknowledgments  that  attend  recovery, 
can  best  know  and  imagine.  With  what  exquisite  delight  was 
every  simple  change  accompanied,  and  what  inexpressible  relief 
was  bestowed  by  every  new  posture.  The  sight  from  the  window 
which  had  been  the  wistful  object  of  his  gaze  for  some  time  past, 
now  infused  a new  delight  into  the  mind  of  Eustace.  All  was 
radiant,  green,  and  beautiful.  His  eyes  were  ravished  with  the 
foliage,  the  lawns,  the  flowers,  the  streams,  the  hills,  nay,  with 
every  inanimate  object  that  met  his  view.  The  invigorating  sen- 
sations he  experienced  were  almost  overpowering,  whilst  every 
breath  of  the  fresli  air  seemed  to  bring  new  health  to  his  inmost 
soul.  Maude  led  him  to  the  threshold,  and  thence  he  gained 
strength  enough  to  saunter  a few  paces  further.  The  turf  beneath 
his  feet  felt  softer  than  it  ever  felt  before  ; the  birds  poured  forth 
a sweeter  melody  than  they  were  wont,  as  if  to  welcome  his  reco- 
very ; each  shrub  seemed  to  have  imbibed  fresh  fragrance,  and  the 
white  lilac  that  festooned  the  cottage  verandah,  intermixed  its 
blossoms  more  beautifully  with  the  elegant  laburnum,  that  dis- 
played its  gay  and  golden  fringe  in  front  of  the  noble  purple  beech. 
And  what  a rapture  is  this  return  of  ease  ; what  a boon  is  this  re- 
cent relief  from  pain  ; what  exultation  is  in  our  thoughts  ; what 
warmth  in  our  imaginings  ; what  enthusiasm  in  our  devotions ; 
what  susceptibility  in  our  pleasures  ; and  what  benevolence  is  felt 
to  all  and  everything  around  us.  To  Eustace  all  seemed  alike 
luxurious  around  him.  He  could  not  take  a step  without 
beholding  some  new  delight,  and  when  from  returning  weak- 
ness his  fair  companion  urged  him  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  spreading  oak,  he  sat  lost  in  ecstacy, 
his  ear  drinking  in  every  well-known  summer  sound  that  vibrated 
a chord  in  his  heart  and  caused  a moistening  tear  to  rise  unbidden 
to  his  eye. 

“Dear  Maude,”  said  Eustace,  as  resting  on  her  arm  he  was 
bending  his  way  back  to  the  cottage,  “ I know  not  how  I can  re- 
pay thee  for  this  evidence  of  affection.  But  if  the  life  thou  hast 
contributed  under  heaven  to  save,  would,  when  devoted  to  thy  wel- 
fare, he  some  small  boon  in  return,  thou  may’st,  during  its  exist- 
ence, command  its  services.” 

The  maiden  simply  denied  the  extent  of  the  obligation  lie  was 
under  to  her,  hut  her  brightened  eye  told  how  fervently  she  re- 
joiced in  his  recovery.  “ I only  value,”  added  Maude,  “ my  ex- 
ertions as  the  humble  means  of  increasing  the  utility  of  yours.” 

“ Thanks,”  returned  Eustace.  “ My  deeds,  not  my  lips,  must 
testify  the  gratitude  I owe,  hut  if  I might  trespass  farther  on  those 
attentions,  it  would  be  to  solicit  some  favorite  air  from  you  that 
might,  in  the  cool  serenity  of  this  evening,  woo  the  thoughts  to 
tranquil  dreaminess.” 

Maude  acceded  to  his  request,  and  taking  a harpsichord  that 
remained  in  the  cottage,  as  a relic  of  former  refinement,  she  strung 
its  chords  anew,  and  with  a soft  and  subdued  voice  that  fell  like 
liquid  melody  on  the  ears  of  Eustace,  sang  the  following  lines  to 
one  of  those  exquisite  strains  that  had  been  composed  by  the  then 
celebrated  minstrel,  Henry  Lawes,  who  had  at  that  time  achieved 
no  little  popularity  as  the  original  composer  of  Milton’s 
Comus : 
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THE  SONG  OF  MAUDE. 

« Time  was,  when  all  was  fresh,  and  fair,  and  bright, 

My  heart  was  bounding  with  delight, 

It  knew  no  pain  nor  aching; 

But  o’er  it  all  its  airy  woes, 

As  lightly  passed  as  briefly  stayed, 

As  the  pale  summer-cloud  that  throws 
On  sunny  lands  a distant  shade, 

A momentary  darkness  making. 

Time  is,  when  all  is  drear,  and  dim,  and  wild, 

And  that  gay  sunny  scene  which  smiled, 

With  darkest  clouds  is  gloomed  and  saddened  ; 

When  tempest-tossed  on  passion’s  tide, 

Reason’s  frail  bark  is  madly  driven, 

N or  gleams  one  ray  its  course  to  guide, 

From  yon  o’ercast  and  frowning  Heaven, 

’Till  peace  is  wrecked,  and  reason  maddened." 

The  last  notes  of  the  instrument  had  scarcely  died  away,  ere  the 
rapid  clattering  of  a horse’s  feet  down  the  avenue  of  trees  that  led 
to  the  cottage,  announced  the  arrival  of  a stranger,  and  before  the 
brief  interval  of  suspense  that  followed  had  allowed  speculations 
on  the  probability  of  his  being  friend  or  foe,  Launce  Fleetwood 
stood  before  them. 

Giving  a graceful  salutation  to  Maude,  and  acknowledging  one 
in  return  from  Eustace,  Launce  hastily  told  the  purport  of  his  visit, 
and  giving  the  token  to  Eustace,  it  was  at  once  recognized  as  the 
warrant  of  his  mission. 

“ This  ring  has  a mystery  connected  with  it  which  I cannot  now 
reveal,”  said" Eustace,  “but  I am  under  such  obligations  to  him 
who  gave  it,  that  I dare  not  refuse  the  boon  he  craves.  Maude, 

I must  away  ; — henceforth  my  presence  here  will  be  less  frequent 
and  I trust  less  irksome  to  you  than  it  has  been.” 

“ Nay,  not  so  soon,  dear  Eustace !”  entreated  Maude,  betrayed 
by  her  feelings  into  an  unwonted  expression  of  endearment,  “ you 
are  unfit  for  travelling  yet — your  health  is  not  sufficiently  restored, 
and — and ” 

« Mistress  Marsden  ! I know  what  you  wish,  yet  hesitate  to 
say.  I will  not  leave  you  without  a protector,  but  1 cannot  tarry 
longer  here.  I fear  not  fatigue,  and  can  endure  all  whilst  I am 
conscious  of  the  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare ; but  there  is  a 
power  over  me  that  I ought  not  to — it  I could  resist,  and  that 
must  be  obeyed.  Till  sunset,  to-morrow,  farewell.” 

Scarcely  trusting -himself  to  take  more  than  a parting  glance, 
Eustace  departed  with  Launce,  leaving  the  solitary  girl  pensively 
watching  their  receding  forms  from  the  casement  of  the  cottage- 
window,  until  her  heart  became  too  full  to  bear  the  extra  burden 
of  disappointment  thus  thrown  upon  it,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  a burst  of  tears. 

******* 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  then  years,  rolled  by.  Spring  came, 
and  fled  ; summer  followed,  and  pursued  the  flying  steps  of  her 
predecessor  ; autumn  withered  the  last  hopes  of  the  maiden  with 
the  searing  of  vegetation,  and  at  last  winter  in  its  turn  hurried  by, 
and  leaving  its  cold  embraces  in  her  mind,  sped  on  to  join  the 
rest.  The  seasons  thus  thrice  revolved,  but  the  last  dwelt  for  ever 
in  her  heart.  And  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  Maude  neither 
saw  or  heard  ought  of  Eustace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PLAGUE. 


“ Within  the  walls 

The  most  frequented  once  aud  noisy  parts 
Of  town,  a midnight  silence  reigns  ! E’en  there, 

A midnight  silence  in  the  noon  of  day, 

And  grass,  untrodden,  springs  beneath  the  feet.” 

Drtden. 

The  year  1665  began  with  the  most  calamitous  and  eventful  pe- 
riod that  ever  threw  a gloom  over  the  pages  of  English  history. 
London  had  frequently  suffered  in  former  ages  by  a pestilence  that 
had  swept  off  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  at  no  period  was  the  mortality  so  sudden  or  so  devastating  as 
in  this.  It  was  now  indeed  that  man  withered  like  grass,  and  that 


existence  truly  became  a fleeting  shadow.  Contagion  was  rife  in 
all  our  streets,  and  so  baleful  was  its  effects,  that  the  living  were 
scarcely  sufficiently  numerous  to  bury  the  dead,  and  our  church- 
yards not  capacious  enough  to  receive  their  livid  and  spotted 
bodies.  It  seemed  for  awhile  as  though  the  brand  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel  had  been  unloosed  from  heaven,  and  that  the  infected 
city  had  been  doomed  to  become  another  and  more  terrible  Gol- 
gotha. _ . j 

It  was  then  in  this  fated  year  that  the  Plague  began  in  the  city 
of  London,  after  its  inhabitants  had  been  warned  of  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  by  the  great  Plague  in  Holland  during 
the  previous  year.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  the  plague  ! 
was  first  taken  notice  of ; the  bills  of  mortality  only  speaking  of  j 
three  which  died  of  the  disease  in  the  previous  year,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  bill  gave  an  account  of  nine  smitten  by 
teat  awful  disorder ; one  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
eight  in  the  suburbs.  For  a time  the  people  were  somewhat  ap-  j 
peased  by  a slight  decrease,  but  when  in  the  next  announcement 
the  number  of  the  dead  increased  from  three  to  fourteen,  in  the 
next  to  seventeen,  and  in  the  next  to  forty-three,  the  disease  be- 
gan to  so  increase  and  disperse,  that  all  dwellers  in  the  city  began 
to  be  startled  and  afraid. 

In  June,  the  citizens  of  London,  began  to  put  a stop  to  the  ca- 
reer of  trade  ; they  hesitated  with  whom  they  should  converse  or 
deal,  lest  they  should  have  come  out  of  infected  places.  Flowers 
were  withering  in  the  gardens,  and  fruit  disregarded  in  the  mar- 
kets. Rue  and  wormwood  were  taken  into  the  hand,  and  myrrh 
into  the  mouth,  and  none  dared  to  stir  from  their  homes 
in  the  morning  without  some  fancied  antidote  about  them. 
Houses  were  shut  up  where  the  plague  came  and  the  inhabitants 
shut  in,  lest  coming  abroad,  they  should  spread  the  infection  ; but 
what  added  most  to  the  fearful  appearance  of  the  scene,  was,  that 
red  crosses  began  to  be  inscribed  on  the  doors,  with  some  inscrip- 
tion in  red  chalk  beneath,  such  as  “ Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! ” 
&c.,  &c. ; these,  together  with  the  watchmen  that  stood  before  the 
doors,  imparted  to  the  place  almost  desolate  appearance,  and  peo- 
ple passed  them  so  cautiously  and  with  such  timorous  and  furtive 
glances,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  streets  were  lined  with  enemies 
in  ambush  and  that  they  were  then  lying  in  wait  ready  to  destroy 
them. 

The  court  now  began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest,  and 
moved  to  Hampton,  the  King  holding  his  Parliament  at  Oxford. 
The  weather,  too,  as  it  was  now  in  the  very  height  of  summer,, 
became  exceedingly  hot,  and  there  was  sueh  a general  calm  and 
serenity  prevailing,  that  it  only  contrasted  more  strongly  with  the 
desolation  that  reigned  within  the  city  walls.  For  many  weeks 
together  there  was  not  a breeze  sufficiently  powerful  to  turn  a vane, 
and  the  fires  that  were  kindled  in  the  streets  to  abate  the  con- 
tagion, were  only  made  to  burn  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  Birds  panted  for  breath, 
and  those  of  a larger  size  could  scarcely  collect  sufficient  air  to 
enable  them  to  fly.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London  at  this  time.  It  was  now  August,  and  with  the 
transit  of  each  day,  new  dangers  and  new  terrors  became  appa- 
rent. The  inns  of  court  were  all  closed.  Whole  streets  were 
barred  up,  and  only  a watchman  left  in  them  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty.  If  any  voice  was  heard  it  was  the  feeble  groan  of  some 
dying  person  breathing  his  last  and  the  funeral  knells  of  those 
that  were  ready  to  be  carried  to  their  graves.  The  healthy  and 
the  plague-smitten  were  mingled  indiscriminately  together  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  Husbands  were  found  lifeless  with  their 
wives  leaning  over  them — each  a corpse.  Parents  carried  theii 
children  with  them  to  the  grave,  and  two  fond  lovers  were  often 
seen,  loving  even  to  the  last,  lifeless  on  the  ground,  yet  clasped  in 
each  other’s  arms.  The  dismal  clanging  of  the  bell,  and  the  dull 
monotonous  cry  of  “ bring  out  your  dead,'  roused  only  the  echoes 
of  night,  and  as  the  wheels  of  the  heavily-laden  death-cart  groaned  | 
over  the  untrodden  roads,  the  sound  appeared  to  convey  with  it  a!; 
knell  that  bade  adieu  to  hope  and  life  for  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  a burial-ground  that  had  been  formed  in  Bun- 1 
hill-fields,  if  a mere  pit  dug  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  [’ 
could  be  thus  styled,  were  gathered  a crowd  of  alarmed  and 
shrinking  citizens,  listening  with  awe  to  the  wild  and  fienzied 
addresses  of  a woman  who,  standing  upon  an  eminence  formed  ol 
the  mound  created  by  the  upturned  earth,  was  haranguing  the 
I populace  with  an  energy  and  desperation  rendered  doubly  horrible 
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Rue  St.  Honore. 


We  ask  pardon  of  our  fair  readers  for  devoting  a corner  of  their 
page  aux  modes  d’ homines  ; we  are  sure  we  need  do  no  more.  The 
most  pleasing  coats  are  blue,  with  bright  buttons,  plain  and  round, 
with  large  skirts,  long  and  wide  at  the  waist ; there  should  be  only 
five  or  six  buttons  on  each  side  of  the  breast.  The  trousers  for 
walking  or  evening  dress,  are  demi-larges , with  a slope  on  the  boot. 

The  waiscoat  is  long,  coming  to  a point  at  the  waist,  and  the 
two  last  buttons  are  below  the  coat.  All  dresses  are  made  large 
and  full.  The  cravat  is  en  vogtie.  The  cane  is  indispensable. 
The  hat  is  most  elegant. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Paris,  April  12,  1844. 

Ma  bonne  Amie,  . . 

The  weather  has  set  in  delightfully  with  us  ; I hope  it  is  the 
same  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  order  that  my  novelties  may 
not  be  useless.  We  have  now  some  of  those  charming  caps 
grecques,  and  bonnets  syriotes,  the  shape  of  which  always  remains 


There  is  a certain  disposition  of  mind  in  woman  which  makes 
her  do  well  whatever  she  does  at  all ; which  causes  sweet  peace  to 
follow  her  wherever  she  goes,  like  a quiet  spring  day,  so  that 
wherever  she  dwells,  grace  and  comfort,  which  is  shared  by  every 
one  who  approaches  her,  dwell  with  her.  Happy  are  ^ose  . 
possess  this,  happy  beyond  all  others  however  richly  endowed  in 
other  respects. 


by  the  terrific  scene  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  The  red  lurid 
glare  of  the  torches  threw  a ghastly  light  upon  her  excited  features, 
and  as  each  vehicle  discharged  its  contents  of  human  bodies  into 
the  black  and  yawning  abyss,  a fresh  burst  of  enthusiasm  poured 
from  her  lips,  and  a new  fire  kindled  in  her  eye.  Suddenly  a 
horseman  cantering  over  the  heaps  of  unburied  dead  attracted  her 
attention,  and  as  the  fitful  blaze  enabled  her  to  recognize  his  fea- 
tures, the  woman  uttered  a loud  cry  and  fell  senseless  on  the  earth. 
The  crowd  clustered  around  her— one  more  daring  than  the  rest 
flung  back  her  hood,  and  a dozen  voices  at  once  exclaimed,  “ Ju- 
dith, the  mad  crone  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  died  of  the  plague!” 


OUR  LADY’S  PAGE. 


the  same.  There  are  also  some  exquisite  falls,  with  gold  and  silver 
leaves;  druidical  crowns  from  which  hang  down  four  barle.s  (lap- 
pets) of  lace,  two  of  which  shorter  than  the  others  fall  in  front,  whilst 
the  other  two,  very  large  and  long,  fall  behind  the  head ; la  Polka, 
a style  that  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  dance  now  so  popular 
with  us,  composed  of  small  feathers  placed  after  the  manner  of  the 
head-dresses  of  the  Court  of  Bohemia ; lei  Napolitane , of  gold  lace 
and  light  red  velvet ; torsades,  of  jet  or  pearls,  placed  over  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  them  an  eastern  cast,  and  little  bonnets,  pe- 
culiarly French,  of  various  kinds.  These,  however,  although  new, 
are  not  perhaps  exactly  prepared  for  the  spring,  but  the  following 
will  undoubtedly  continue  fashionable  throughout  the  season. 

Les  ruches  en  tulle,  of  two  colours,  sometimes  take  the  place  of 
flowers,  but  only  of  that  particular  kind  which  comes  over  the  lace, 
or  is  fashioned  to  relieve  the  dull  formality  of  those  hanging  from 
behind.  Bonnets  are  quite  plain  in  front,  with  a high  bavolet 
surmounted  with  a garland  of  flowers  or  of  leaves  which  extends 
to  the  ears,  where  it  terminates  with  a cluster  or  tutt.  Indeed  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  exactly  with  what  taste  Madame 
Lejay  unites  ribbons  and  gauze,  and  gives  them  a shape  so  new 
and  unexpected.  She  reserves  her  alterations  in  the  hat  for  Long- 
champs ; I suppose  these  alterations  will  determine  the  shape  for 
the  season.  By  the  bye,  I hear  that  a complete  change  is  expected, 
and  therefore  you  must  be  prepared  for  a novelty  in  my  next. 

It  is  when  the  season  for  those  brilliant  head-dresses  of  which 
we  were  speaking  is  about  to  close,  that  the  magusins  de  Huge?  ie 
prepare  to  replace  them  by  those  of  lace  and  embroidery,  a mode 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  country  ; bonnets  with  two  folds 
of  blue  or  rose-coloured  gauze,  and  trimmed  with  an  fouilhs  of 
lace  with  ribbon  ; circular  bonnets  embroidered,  with  wide  Valen- 
ciennes, and  a garland  de  cognes,  of  white  satin  ribbon.  Some 
are  quite  plain,  over  which  is  placed  une  pointe,  encircled  with 
quilled  tulle,  or  perhaps  they  are  covered  with  barbes,  relieved  a 
la  paysa?i?ie,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a triple  clasp  ot 
gauze  ribbon  of  two  shades.  Madame  Penona,  has  in  this  kind 
some  charming  patterns.  . 

Les  fichus,  for  the  morning,  have  a small  collar  trimmed  with 
une  ruche  of  three  or  four  rows,  about  the  length  of  two  fingers, 
or  perhaps  a bouillonne,  through  which  a ribbon  is  passed,  and 
which  has  narrow  Valenciennes  round  it.  Les  fichus  for  the  open 
dresses,  forme  de  redingote,  are  covered  before  with  a ric.i  em- 
broidery ; these  come  to  a point  at  the  waist,  and  gradually  be- 
come larger  till  they  reach  the  shoulder.  Madlle.  Payan  shows 
great  taste  in  this  very  essential  part  of  the  toilette. 

The  veils  of  plain  lace  will  be  embroidered  en  soie,  or  en  sou- 
taches rondes,  called  soutagnes  turques,  which  I find  c/iez  Sorre 
Delisle;  the  colour  of  the  embroidery  is  sometimes  different  trom 
that  of  the  dress.  The  sleeves  a???adis,  and  the  corsage,  guhnpe 
et  montant,  are  also  embroidered. 

I hope  that  you  will  not  complain  that  my  letter  is  shorter  than 
you  had  expected,  for  I can  assure  you,  I have  mentioned  every 
thing  which  I dare  call  new. 

Adieu,  ma  belle, 

L.  de  F. 
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Beautiful  day-dreams  ! delicious  deceits  ! what  worlds  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  do  ye  not  create  ? — worlds  of  baseless  fabric  ; 
visions  of  pure  delight  and  bliss  so  intense,  that  it  becomes  often 
painful ; and  then  ye  vanish  and  leave  us  nought  but  cold  reality. 
And  very  properly  too,  says  the  reader,  and  he  is  right, — simply 
because  such  delusions  are  inconsistent  with  our  real  happiness, 
and  with  the  high  purposes  which  mankind  are  destined  to  fulfil. 
Delusions  cannot  be  productive  of  true  and  lasting  happiness,  but 
realities  will.  Nay  more ; delusions,  when  mistaken  for  realities,  or 
even  when  too  much  indulged,  as  they  commonly  are  by  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  inwardly  tend  to  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences, by  giving  a tone  to  the  mind  productive  of  error  not  only 
in  judgment  but  in  act.  They  create  a perpetual  state  of  mental 
intoxication,  heat  the  brain,  and  give  a morbid  tone  to  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

Perhaps  the  least  mischievous  are  those  into  which  we  fall  during 
our  childhood,  when  everything  is  so  new  to  us  and  so  attractive, 
that  we  fly  from  one  delusion  to  the  other  with  a rapidity  which 
saves  us  from  being  injured  by  any  The  first  of  these  is  love,  and 
although  it  is  a very  sincere  and  serious  matter  on  both  sides,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  yet  there  are  few  instances  of  extremely  juvenile 
courtships  lasting  to  the  age  of  maturity.  Long  before  that  period 
the  affair  is  discovered  to  be  really  a delusion,  or  else  one  of  the 
parties  proves  false-hearted,  and  plunges  into  a similar  delusion 
with  somebody  else.  Very  improper,  no  doubt,  and  a very  foolish 
fancy  altogether,  but  still  we  cannot  seriously  condemn  it,  because 
it  may  very  reasonably  be  considered  as  a wholesome  training  of 
the  affections  necessary  to  the  formation  of  individual  character. 

Next  to  the  delusion  of  feeling,  comes  that  of  imagination,  and 
this  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any.  Firstly,  because  we  have  it,  as 
it  were,  all  to  ourselves,  and  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
tlety by  which  it  leads  us  to  mistake  shadow  for  substance,  and 
gives  to  that  which  is  evil  the  semblance  of  good.  Thus  it  is  that 
works  of  fiction  and  even  of  reality,  where  the  narratives  abound 
in  incidents  of  an  adventurous  nature,  are  dangerous  to  the  minds 
of  young  persons,  unless  judicious  means  are  taken  to  counteract 
the  impressions  they  make.  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  sent  many  a 
youth  to  sea  in  the  hope  of  being  cast  away  upon  a desolate 
island,  and  there  finding  some  man  Friday,  with  whom  he 
might  strut  about  the  island  in  a sunday-suit  of  goat-skins,  and 
vary  the  legitimate  sports  of  the  field  by  an  occasional  pop  at  the 
savages.  Mungo  Park,  Cook,  Anson,  and  other  voyagers,  have 
also  excited  in  many  a youthful  mind,  the  malady  of  vagabondism, 
and  although,  perhaps,  a few  of  the  inoculated  have  reaped  riches 
and  renown,  yet  thousands  have  gratified  their  spirit  of  adventure 
at  the  cost  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  them  ; — present  comfort 
and  happiness,  respectability  of  station,  esteem  of  friends  and  re- 
latives, health  and  competence  in  old  age.  Depictions  of  military 
life  and  adventure  have  the  same  unhappy  tendency,  and  even  the 
wanderings  of  strolling  actors,  and  the  bitter  and  degrading  rever- 
ses to  which  they  are  exposed,  possess  an  infectious  charm  that  is 
utterly  irresistible.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  such  adventures  ending  at  last  happily,  and  that  all  works  of 
this  kind,  even  as  pure  fiction,  might  be  rendered  of  beneficial 
tendency  if  the  authors  would  but  faithfully  depict  the  real  life- 
ending of  their  hero’s  career;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
even  the  most  glaring  picture  of  misery  at  the  end  would  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  exciting  scenes  that  had  previously  been  displayed. 
Young  folks  are  too  apt  to  say,  “ aye,  but  I’ll  get  out  of  such  a life 
before  it  comes  to  that,”  and  as  to  all  the  other  sufferings  except 
the  last,  the  more  trying  they  are  the  stronger  is  their  attraction. 
This  malady,  for  such  it  certainly  is,  arises  from  too  much  youth 
and  reading  of  a wrong  kind,  for  which  the  poor  victims  themselves 
are  not  to  be  blamed  so  much  as  the  parents  or  tutors,  who  thus 
neglect  their  mental  training.  The  imagination  is  allowed  to  run 
riot  without  even  the  counteracting  influence  of  good-natured  ri- 
dicule, or  the  intervention  of  practical  realities  opposed  to  such 
fanciful  delusions. 

Faith  in  false  appearances,  is  another  of  the  mental  maladies  with 
which  young  folks,  (and  old  ones,  too,  sometimes)  are  grievously 
afflicted.  They  verily  believe  all  to  be  gold  that  glitters,  and  no- 
thing will  convince  them  of  their  mistake  until  the  transformation 
to  withered  leaves  has  been  effected.  There  is  something  very  ami- 
able and  beautiful  in  this  faith  in  externals,  and  we  may  seem  to  pro- 


pose an  ungracious  task  when  we  suggest  that  the  delusion  should 
be  gradually  shaken  oft’  by  the  loving  hand  of  parent  or  tutor,  j 
rather  than  left  to  be  mercilessly  crushed  and  torn  up  from  its 
roots  by  the  icy  and  piercing  grasp  of  that  remorseless  fiend,  ex- 
perience. But  nevertheless,  such  is  the  wise  plan,  inasmuch  as 
truth,  however  disguised  and  hidden  from  view,  must  and  will 
sooner  or  later  reveal  itself,  and  there  is  then  danger  of  the  deluded 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  consequence  of  their  mistake.  We  do  1 
not  mean  to  say  that  children  should  be  taught  to  suspect  appear-  I 
ances,  but  simply  that  they  should  be  cautioned  against  placing  I 
reliance  in  appearances  alone.  Let  them  be  made  to  find  out  some-  *1 
thing  like  corroborative  testimony,  and  so  be  able  to  give  a reason  1 
for  the  opinion  they  hold.  A little  mild  experience  in  finding  out  l 
errors  will  be  a great  help  to  the  cure  of  faith  in  false  appearances,  fl 
and  is  in  fact  sometimes  the  only  cure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy 
who  supposed  a swamp  covered  with  duck-weed  to  be  solid  ground,  ■ 
and  would  not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  until  he  had  actually  ■■ 
walked  into  it.  It  was  a good  practical  lesson,  and  doubtless  made 
him  sceptical  as  to  the  real  nature  and  solidity  of  mere  superfici- 
alities ever  after. 

Over  confidence  is  another  of  the  mental  maladies  common  among  1 
our  young  friends,  and  although  we  should  be  loth  to  injure  the  i 
fresh  spirit  of  youth,  or  to  damp  its  ardour  and  energy,  yet  we  I 
would  gently  and  kindly  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  rude  shock  of  I 
worldly  disappointments  to  which  human  heings  are  necessarily 
exposed,  by  suggesting  the  wholesome  subjection  of  full  confidence  1 
in  the  attainment  of  any  object,  however  certain  success  may  seem.  I 
It  is,  doubtless,  a good  thing  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and 
to  have  faith  in  our  hopes  and  efforts,  but  inexperience  and  youth- 
ful ardour  are  too  prone  to  fix  upon  the  bright  side  alone,  and 
many  a noble  spirit  has  been  crushed  for  ever  by  an  utter  oblivious-  < 
ness  to  the  fact  that  even  the  most  insignificant  trifles,  and  such,  , 
too,  as  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen,  will  often  disappoint  the 
most  reasonable  hopes  and  render  the  strongest  energy  and  exer- 
tion unavailing.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  young  people 
should  be  left  to  find  out  this  by  experience,  and  that,  to  quote  an 
old  truism,  “you  cannot  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders,” 
but  we  think  much  good  might  result,  or  at  all  events,  much  evil 
be  prevented,  by  an  admonitory  warning  as  to  the  possibility  oi 
disappointment,  where  too  sanguine  hopes  of  success  are  exhibited. 
Tbe  sweetest  natures  are  often  soured  and  vitiated  for  life,  by  the 
repeated  frustration  of  hopes  and  efforts,  and  as  experiences  of 
this  kind  are  unavoidable,  it  would  be  both  wise  and  kind  to  pre- 
pare the  sufferers  for  the  infliction.  It  is  the  want  of  this  pre- 
paration that  frequently  plunges  youth  into  the  most  overwhelming 
mistakes,  not  only  of  judgment,  but  of  action,  and  thus  leads  them 
into  errors  and  absurdities  likely  to  render  their  lives  a mere  series 
of  desperate  struggles  against  what  appears  to  be  unmerited  mis- 
fortune, but  which  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  result  of  misdirected 
exertion.  Their  earlier  disappointments  having  come  too  heavily 
upon  them,  have  created  a feeling  of  scepticism  as  to  the  abstract 
connexion  between  merit  and  success,  and  hence  they  have  ac- 
quired a blind  faith  in  random  adventure — let  them  be  warned  in  \ 
time — trained  to  prepare  for  disappointments  and  to  bear  up 
against  them — and  this  serious  mischief  may  be  prevented.  Full 
confidence  in  the  attainment  of  any  earthly  good,  merely  because 
we  seek  and  desire  it,  and  believe  we  have  a reasonable  prospect 
of  gaining  it,  is  one  of  the  commonest  delusions  that  afflicts  human 
nature,  and  cannot  be  subdued  too  early.  Young  people  of  san- 
guine temperament  are  particularly  subject  to  this  malady. 

Volatility,  or  the  want  of  power  to  fix  the  mind  permanently 
upon  any  settled  object  or  pursuit,  is  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
bounded and  uncontrollable  love  of  variety,  engendered  by  the 
delusive  impress  of  novelties,  and  cherished  by  unchecked  indul- 
gence This  is  another  malady  likely  to  prove  extremely  ruinous 
when  the  patient  has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  will  then 
display  itself  in  the  inability  to  pursue  steadily  any  profession  or 
employment.  The  author  of  a little  farce,  called  “ The  three 
Singles,”  has  well  depicted  the  absurdities  of  which  volatile  people 
are  guilty.  One  would  think  that  Shakspeare  had  them  specially 
in  mind,  when  he  said  that  ‘‘each  man  in  his  life  plays  many 
parts but  here  all  analogy  ends,  for  the  stage  players  get  a living 
by  the  assumption  of  different  characters,  but  the  protean  changes 
of  real  life  generally  end  in  ruin.  Variety  of  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation is  a very  delightful  thing  certainly,  and  is  to  a certain 
extent  necessary,  in  preserving  the  mind  in  a healthy  and  vigorous 
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state,  but  over-much  indulgence  in  this  respect  is  worse  than  too 
little.  To  check  the  tendency  to  volatility,  a mere  habit  ot  regulai 
application  to  any  one  pursuit  at  stated  times,  and  for  a certain 
length  of  time  every  day,  will,  we  think,  generally  be  found  a suf- 
ficient counteraction.  It  will  be  better  still  it  the  youthful  sufferer 
under  this  malady  can  be  placed  out  to  some  regular  employment, 
under  rather  rigid  discipline. 

To  the  maladies  we  have  already  noticed,  we  might  add  those 
of  obstinacy,  self-conceit,  wilfulness,  and  a few  others  of  an 

equally  mischievous  nature,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk 

of  being  thought  ill-naturedly  severe,  or  of  having  ourselves  de- 
picted by  some  juvenile  limner  in  chalk  or  charcoal,  as  a suily, 
sour-faced  old  fellow,  with  a big  wig,  goggle-eyed  spectacles,  and 
pump-handled  nose— no  ! that  would  be  a gross  misrepresentation 
of  our  mental  and  physical  character  ; and  to  prove  that  we  de- 
serve a pleasanter  portrait,  we  refrain  from  further  strictures  on 
our  young  friend’s  mental  maladies  ; nay,  more,,  we  hold  out  our 
liaud  in  amity,  and  whisper  the  assurance,  that  all  we  have  already 
said  has  been  in  a spirit  of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  kindness. 
There,  now;  come — what  more  can  we  do?  Play  you  a game 
at  “ ring-taw,”  “ follow-my-leader,”  “ prisoners  base,”  “ hop- 
scotch,” “ cricket,”  “ leap  frog,”  or  any  thing  else  you  please  ?— 
Go  out  a fishing,  eh ! well,  come  along,  then ; now  you  have 
hooked  us  at  last,  and  we  are  done  for. 


CHRYSTALS  FROM  THE  CAVERN. 


XXIV. 


Music ! Who  can  listen,  untouched,  to  the  soft  whispers  of  the 
Zephyr,  as  answering  to  the  murmers  of  the  sportive  fly  they  chase 
each  other  between  the  dancing  leaves  of  the  rose  tree,  or  to  their 
son<r  when  they  meet  in  the  Upturned  bell  of  some  laughing 
flower  ? Who  can  hear  these  sweet  sounds  without  exclaiming, 
« There  is  music  in  all  nature,”  which  truth,  the  birds  spread  from 
tree  to  tree,  as  they  warble  in  the  sun,  not  ceasing  m their  tale, 
till  the  nightingale  takes  it  up  to  repeat  to  her  companion  the  sil- 
very goddess  of  night.  Let  us  look  into  the  cottage,  see  the  infant 
whose  little  eyelids  are  laden  with  tears,  sweetly  smiling  through 
them  at  sound  of  its  mother’s  gentle  lullaby.  The  lover,  to  win 
his  mistress  and  awake  her  soul  to  his  passion,  brings  his  ute  to 
her  side,  and  pours  a melting  strain.  The  deeds  of  mighty  heroes 
extolled  in  song,  fire  youth  to  follow  their  example.  Bands  ot 
brave  warriors  are  led  on  to  deeds  of  valour  by  the  invigorating 
sounds  of  martial  music.  The  approach  of  dignity  is  proclaimed 
by  the  flourish  of  the  trumpet.  The  philosopher  listens  with  de- 
light to  the  thrilling  chords  of  the  seolian,  over  which,  sweep  the 
firmers  of  the  wind,  promising  to  breathe  even  a sweeter  strain 
through  the  realms  of  space  and  eternity.  The  majesty  of  heaven 
is  addressed  from  earth  through  the  mighty  peal  of  the  organ,  or 
the  less  grand,  but  as  welcome  sounds  of  the  cotter’s  evening 
hymn.  There  is  music  in  our  souls  ! touched  by  the  tender  pas- 
sions all  is  harmony.  Alas ! that  the  darker  ones  should  ever 
strike  a discordant  note. 

XXV. 

Candour  and  Sincerity  are  twin  sisters ; they  are  often  misun- 
derstood and  deemed  unkind,  because  they  wear  not  the  smiles  of 
flattery,  or  repeat  her  whispers  ; they  point  out  the  dark  spot  in 
the  bright  landscape,  calling  gentleness  or  firmness  to  impress 
their  lessons.  Never  despise  them,  they  have  a resting  place  in 
■every  true  heart,  and  a throne  on  the  lip  of  every  real  friend  ; 
admit  them  to  your  own,  they  are  sweet  companions, 

XXVI. 

Beauty  has  a thousand  tints ! she  glows  on  the  cheek  of  the 
maiden  and  the  rose  in  blushing  vermilion  ; in  her  bosom  and  the 
lily,  in  pure  white ; wears  a hue  of  azure  in  sweet  eyes  and  moun- 
tain hare-bells ; is  seen  dancing  in  glorious  yellow  ’midst  the  sun’s 
ra'-ys,  and  clad  in  green  on  the  mossy  banks  by  pure  streamlets  ; 
an.d  as  if  to  show  her  darkest  are  often  her  brightest  rays,  sends 
forth  a beam  of  lovely  light  from  laughing  black  eyes  and  raven 
lashes'.  She  dwells,  though  sometimes  neglected,  in  every  created 


thing;  and  when  she  has  no  charms  to  bestow  on  the  person,  she 
decorates  the  mind  with  the  pureness  of  virtue,  the  brightness  ot 
genius,  thus  binding  about  the  heart  the  beautiful  adornments  of 

peace>  XXVII. 

Congenial  spirits ! see  how  they  flit  through  the  crowd  unat- 
tracted by  the  glitter  of  wealth,  or  the  display  of  beauty  or  accom- 
plishment; finding  neither  peace  nor  pleasure  till  again  united. 
Give  them  a cavern  for  a home,  place  them  on  the  rough  sea,  carl  y 
them  to  a desert,  a prison,  a tomb,  but  do  not  separate  them ; they 
live  but  in  each  other,  one  love,  one  hope,  one  shrine,  is  theirs. 
Seek  not  then  to  dissolve  the  union  Heaven  has  sanctioned. 

XXVIII. 

Light  is  a precious  gift,  bringing  us  delight  from  our  cradle, 
We  see  the  sparkling  toy,  but  more,  we  see  the  fond  smile  of  a 
tender  mother,  and  by  it  we  learn  to  smile  ; we  dote  on  the  gentle 
glances  of  those  we  love  ; we  mark  the  tear  of  affection;  we  read 
the  kind  and  silent  reproof  and  profit  by  it;  we  feast  on  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  ; we  scan  the  works  of  art ; we  drink  in  knowledge 
with  our  eyes  to  feed  our  souls.  They  who  use  it  aright  are  thrice 
blessed  1 

XXIX. 

Gratitude  is  a divine  spirit,  she  carries  the  thanks  of  the  crea- 
ture to  his  creator,  and  having  performed  her  holy  task,  descends 
to  transmit  the  thanks  of  the  beggar  to  the  giver  of  his  loaf,  or 
the  breathings  of  the  poor  orphan  to  her  protector.  She  restrains 
the  tongue  from  murmuring  and  the  hand  from  violence  ; she  ce-+ 
ments  the  heart  of  man  to  man,  and  teaches  him  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  the  giver  of  all. 

XXX. 

Faith  stands  on  the  highest  arch  of  heaven,  far  from  the  habita- 
tion of  doubt  and  despair;  she  has  serenity  written  on  her  brow, 
and  her  bosom  beats  with  tranquillity ; she  holds  in  her  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  shining  her  motto,  “ Believe  and  live ; ’ she 
beckons  us  to  follow  her  as  she  firmly  plants  her  feet  on  the  clouds 
of  mistrust.  We  come  rejoicing  in  thy  strength  I come— 

Here  the  old  man  paused,  he  tottered  to  his  lowly  couch,  and 
closing  his  eyes  on  the  world,  held  silent  communion  with  his 
maker  ; in  another  moment  his  soul  had  tracked  the  path  that  leads 
to  immortality.  May  the  chrystals  of  that  cavern  shine  still  m 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  numbered  them.  The  old  man  S 
task  has  concluded,  and  with  it  that  of  his  chronicler. 


The  New  Street  Sweeping  Machine.— The  operation  of 
sweeping  a long  and  broad  street  by  hand-brooms,  and  shovelling 
the  mud° into  a cart,  is  a slow  and  expensive  one,  especially  on  a 
macadamized  road.  Hence  the  invention  of  some  machine  to 
effect  this  more  speedily  became  a desideratum.  Such  a machine, 
of  admirable  construction,  has  been  lately  introduced  by  JVir. 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester.  It  has  been  calculated  that  one  ma- 
chine, drawn  by  two  horses,  can  sweep  24,000  square  yards  on  an 
average,  per  day — a quantity  equal  to  that  which  twenty  men 
could  cleanse  in  the  same  time.  The  machine  consists  ot  a cart, 
to  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  an  endless  chain  ot  brushes,  in- 
clining downwards  to  the  ground.  The  motion  of  the  wheels  causes 
other  wheels  within  the  machine  to  rotate,  and  these  inner  wheels 
act  upon  the  brushes,  causing  each  brush  in  turn  to  sweep  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  carry  up  its  quota  of  dirt  into  tlie 
cart : sloping  boards  being  so  adjusted  as  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  the  dirt  into  the  interior. 

Politeness.— There  is  something  so  extremely  pleasing  in  the 
very  nature  of  this  nearly  half  virtue,  (if  the  reader  will  allow  the 
phrase),  that  it  seems  to  varnish  over  even  the  blemishes  of  men  s 
character  ; and  although  it  does  not  exactly  put  a gloss  on  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  it  almost  appears  to  diminish  its  depravity. 

Value  of  Friendship. — That  prudence  which  the  world 
teaches,  and  a quick  susceptibility  of  private  interest,  will  direc 
us  to  shun  needless  enmities  ; since  there  is  no  man  whose  kind- 
ness we  may  not  at  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may 
not  some  time  suffer. 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS ; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 

Uncle. — Now  then,  William,  having  satisfied  our  animal  ne- 
cessities by  our  frugal  meal,  we  will  try  to  afford  wholesome  food 
to  the  immortal  part  of  our  being, — our  minds.  I told  you  when 
we  last  met  that  I wished  to  explain  to  you  a few  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  I am  the  more  induced  to  do  so  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, in  consequence  of  a melancholy  event  which  occurred  at  Cam- 
bridge, about  ten  days  since,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  E.  T.  Fox,  of 
St.  John’s  College,  a gentleman  well  known  and  respected,  met  with 
liis  death  by  incautiously  leaping  out  of  a chaise  when  the  horse 
was  running  away.  He  evidently  had  forgotten,  or  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  every  part  of  a moving  body  is  equally 
under  the  influence  of  the  impetus  it  has  received  ; and  that  if  a 
portion  of  that  body  be  suddenly  detached,  it  continues  to  move 
onwards  until  the  moving  power  imparted  to  it  is  exhausted. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  you  must  recollect  that  there 
is  no  innate  power  in  any  body  to  cause  it  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  unless  acted  upon  by  some  force  from  without,  it  would 
remain  at  rest  for  ever.  Again,  when  motion  is  once  imparted  to 
any  body,  it  would  continue  to  move  onwards  in  the  direction  of 
that  motion  for  ever,  unless  it  were  acted  upon  by  some  counteract- 
ing force. 

Supposing  a stone  to  be  2 

thrown  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  3,  with  a force  or 
velocity  equal  to  3.  The 
motion  thus  acquired  would 
carry  the  stone  onwards  for 
ever,  if  some  opposing  powers 
did  not  neutralize  its  effects. 

Now  the  chief  of  these  op- 
posing forces  is  gravitation, 
which,  if  the  stone  had  been 
merely  dropped,  would  have  B C 

caused  it  to  reach  the  ground  with  a velocity,  we  may 
suppose,  equal  to  2.  Here  we  have  two  forces  at  once  acting  on 
the  same  object ; one  carrying  it  in  the  direction  3 A with  a 
velocity  equal  to  3,  & the  other  in  the  direction  2 C,  with  a velocity, 
say,  equal  to  2.  The  result  of  this  double  impulse  would  be,  that  the 
stone  would  reach  the  ground  at  B instead  of  C,  and  that  also  in  the 
same  space  of  time  it  would  have  taken  to  fall  from  A to  C,  and 
as  the  diagonal  line  is  longer  than  either  D A or  A C,  it  would 
strike  the  ground  at  B with  a much  greater  force  than  if  it  had 
fallen  perpendicularly,  or  been  carried  unopposed  in  the  direc- 
tion A 3,  and  struck  another  object  at  D. 

William. — But  how  so,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Do  you  not  perceive  that  when  the  stone  moves  three 
feet  or  yards  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  move  two  feet,  it  must  move  so  much  quicker. 

William. — I see  it  now,  Uncle;  but  I thought  you  was  going 
to  tell  us  why  it  is  dangerous  to  leap  out  of  a gig. 

Uncle. — So  I am,  and  now  you  know  the  laws  which  govern 
the  motion  of  a stone  when  thrown  forwards,  you  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  what  I am  about  to  tell  you.  Do  you  ever  re- 
member being  in  a carriage  when  it  suddenly  stopped  ? 

Jane. — I do,  Uncle  ! and  if  you  had  not  caught  hold  of  me,  I 
should  have  fallen  against  the  front  window  of  the  post-chaise. 


Suppose  he  made  a clear  leap,  and  did  not  strike  against  anything 
until  his  feet  reached  the  ground  : in  that  case  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ? You  perceive  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
of  which  he  would  still  partake,  would  carry  him  forwards  in  a ho- 
rizontal direction,  while  the  power  of  gravitation  would  pull  him 
downwards.  These  two  forces,  as  I have  already  shown  you,  acting 
at  the  same  time,  would  carry  him  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
line,  until  the  ground  at  A stopped  his  further  progress,  when  their 
combined  velocities  would  cause  his  feet  to  come  with  great  force 
to  the  ground,  and  what  remained  of  his  acquired  force,  still  acting 
«n  his  body,  would  throw  him  forwards,  with  greater  or  less  violence, 
according  to  the  swiftness  with  which  the  gig  was  moving,  and  the 
height  of  the  spot  from  which  he  leaped,  above  the  ground.  His 
feet,  as  you  may  see  by  the  drawing,  would  then  become  the 
centre  on  which  the  whole  body  would  turn,  and  in  this  manner 
his  head  would  be  brought  in  violent  contact  with  the  road. 

William. — Was  not  the  poor  Duke  of  Orleans  killed  by  an  ac- 
cident of  this  kind  ? 

Uncle. — Yes,  my  dear,  and  I could  tell  you  of  several  other 
accidents  of  a like  nature,  but  the  case  shown  in  the  drawing  is  one 
of  the  simplest  that  could  occur  in  foolishly  leaping  from  a vehicle 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  chances  are  that  some  part  of  the 
dress  might  become  entangled  with  the  wheels,  and  thus  you  might 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  gig  itself,  or  you  might,  after  leaping, 
fall  in  such  a direction  as  to  be  run  over. 

Jane. — What  would  you  do  then,  Uncle,  if  a horse  were  to  run 
away  with  you  ? 

Uncle. — I would  sit  still,  my  dear,  and  there  would  be  some 
chance  the  horse  might  stop,  and  so  long  as  you  can  prevent  the 
gig  running  against  any  object,  there  would  be  no  danger.  If  it 
did  run  against  anything  you  must  endeavour  to  be  prepared  for 
the  shock,  to  avoid  being  thrown  out.  There  might  indeed  be  some 
cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  what  I have  said,  it  might  be  the 
most  prudent  course  to  escape  from  the  vehicle.  Such  for  instance 
as  an  approach  to  a precipice  ; then,  on  the  principle  of  choosing 
the  least  of  two  evils,  you  might  endeavour  to  leap  from  the  back 
of  the  gig,  but  this  must  be  done  with  great  presence  of  mind. 

This  little  sketch  will  show  you 
what  would  take  place.  It  repre- 
sents the  back  of  the  gig,  with  the' 
rider’s  foot  placed  on  it.  The' 
arrow  3 shows  the  direction  of  the- 
moving  force  acquired  by  the  gig ;; 
this  we  may  suppose  would  be  equall 
to  3 ; the  force  of  gravitation  of  course 
would  act  as  usual  in  a perpendicular- 
direction.  If,  having  steadily  balanced 
himself,  the  rider  were  to  leap  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  4,  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  the  mo- 
would,  if  the  feat  were  cleverly  done, 
reach  the  ground  at  G,  with  little  more  violence  than  if  he  haci 
merely  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle  when  at  rest.  The  chief  things 
to  be  attended  to  are,  to  avoid  being  thrown  backwards  while  at-  ‘ 
tempting  to  leap,  and  taking  care  to  leap  forwards,  that  is  away 
from  the  gig  with  sufficient  force. 

William. — I think  I understand  you  very  well,  uncle,  and  I 
would  take  your  first  advice  and  lie  snug  in  the  gig  until  it 
stopped. 

Uncle. — Do  you  remember,  Jane,  when  we  were  at  the  riding- 
school  the  other  day,  one  of  the  riders  leaped  through  a hoop, 
while  on  horseback,  and  alighted  again  on  the  saddle  ; I have  no 
doubt  you  imagined  he  leaped  forward  to  perform  the  feat. 

Jane. — He  must,  Uncle,  he  went  quite  through  the  paper  with 
which  the  hoop  was  covered. 

Uncle. — He  did  so,  my  dear,  but  it  was  the  motion  he  had  ac- 
quired while  riding  that  carried  him  through,  he  merely  leaped  up- 
wards, from  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  by  means  of  the  forcA 
thus  obtained,  combined  with  that  acquired  from  the  horse,  he  w as 
carried  upwards  and  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  ascend  ,ing 
dotted  diagonal  line,  and  again  by  the  last  force,  in  combin' /tion 
' with  that  of  gravitation,  his  course  was  in  the  direction  of  t’/ie  de« 
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scending  dotted  line,  so  that  he  alighted  on  the  'in^r  P"t  of  t'  e 
saddle,  for  the  horse  had  moved  somewhat  taster  than  the  rider 
If  he  had  made  the  desperate  leap  you  imagined,  he  would  have 
gone  over  the  horse’s  head. 


William. — It  is  the  same  power  I suppose  that  makes  a ston 
fly  from  a sling. 

Uncle. — It  is  a modification  of  the  same  power,  W llnam,  bu 
in  that  instance  it  is  called  centrifugal  motion,  on  account  of  the 
endeavour  the  stone  appears  to  make  to  fly  from  the  centre. 

William. — Last  Monday  I was  noticing  the  boys  at  the  tair 
tryino-  to  knock  snuff-boxes  and  toys  from  the  top  of  long  sticks, 
stuck  in  holes  in  the  ground,  they  gained  them  as  prizes  it  they 
fell  outside  the  holes,  butthey  almost  always  dropped  into  the  hole. 

If  the  toy  partook  of  the  motion  of  the  stick  on  which  it  was 
placed,  it  ought  to  have  gone  forward  with  it,  and  have  fallen  out- 
side the  hole.  . 

Uncle.— I am  glad,  William,  to  find  you  make  good  use  of  your 
thinking  faculties  ; it  would,  indeed,  appear  that  the  stick  and  the 
■toy  ought  to  move  together,  and  so  they  would  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. You  may  remember  I told  you  that  all  bodies  would 
remain  at  rest  unless  set  in  motion  by  some  external  cause.  In 
the  case  of  the  stick  and  the  toy,  it  is  the  stick  which  is  usually 
struck,  and  not  the  toy,  the  only  attachment  of  the  toy  to  the 
stick  is  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  causes,  it  to  press  with 
its  own  weight  on  the  top  of  the  stick.  If  the  stick  was.  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  and  carried  forward,  even  rapidly,  the  article  on  the 
top  would  acquire  the  motion  of  the  stick,  for  the  friction  occasioned 
by  the  surfaces  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  would  attach 
it,  in  this  last  instance,  to  the  stick  with  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  off  before  it  had  left  its  natural  state  of  rest,  and 
acquired  a moving  power  in  connection  with  the  stick.  But  if  the 
stick  were  suddenly  struck,  this  slight  amount  of  friction  would  be 
overcome,  before  the  toy  had  any  motion  imparted  to  it. 

You  may  illustrate  this  point  readily  in  the  following  manner, 
fetch  that  large  book,  Jane,  and  a sheet  of  paper. 

Jane. — Writing-paper,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — No;  that  piece  of  old  newspaper  will  do  best ; now 
place  the  book  on  the  paper,  leaving  enough  of  the  paper  un- 
covered to  enable  you  to  take  hold  of  it.  If  you  pull  the  paper 
gently  you  may  drag  the  book  along  the  table,  as  you  see.  Now 
William  hold  the  paper  firm,  and  give  it  a sudden  jerk — you  have 
scarcely  moved  the  book,  and  yet  you  have  withdrawn  the  paper. 
You  overcame  the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces,  before  the  book 
iiad  time  to  partake  of  the  motion  acquired  by  the  paper. 

William. — Oh,  the  trick,  Uncle,  that  Richard  showed  us  the 
other  night,  depended  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  seemed  very 
astonishing. 

Jane. — What  trick  was  it,  William  ? 

William. — Oh,  I recollect  you  were  not  there,  come  I’ll  try  if  I 
can’t  be  a conjuror  myself, — there  you  see,  I place  my  hat  on  its 
side  on  the  top  of  this  bottle,  which  has  a very  wide  mouth.  I 
place  this  shilling  on  the  top  of  my  hat ; there,  now  look  Jane,  see 


I have  knocked  my  hat  off  the  bottle,  and  the  shilling  has  dropped 
into  it,  hark  how  it  jingles. 

Uncle. — I see  now,  William,  you  understand  what  I have  said 
to  you  perfectly,  and,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  the  subject,  I will  en- 
deavour to  explain  to  you  the  laws  of  motion  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  retained  in  their  g 

orbits.  Here  is  a drawing  to  illus- 
trate the  subject.  Let  S represent 
the  sun,  P a planet,  and  M the  force 
by  which  it  was  originally  launched 
into  space  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
which  I have  already  noticed,  it 
would  have  continued  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  dotted  line  to 
all  eternity,  if  one  or  more  counter- 
acting forces  had  notinterfered  to  pre- 
vent it.  Having  reached  the  spot  in 
which  I have  represented  it,  it  would 
have  gravitated  towards  the  sun,  on 
account  of  the  great  magnitude  of  that 

luminary  ; this  power  of  gravitation  is  expressed  by  the  arrow  G,  and 
but  for  the  momentum  already  impressed  upon  it,  by  which  it  is 
driven  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  M,  it  would  have  dropped 
down  upon  the  body  of  the  sun.  But  still,  although  the  power  of 
gravitation  was  held  in  check,  it  was  not  destroyed,  but  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  planet  moved  must  have  been  changed,  as  vie  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  stone,  and  by  this  means,  a right 
lined  motion  would  be  altered  into  an  infinite  number  of  oblique 
motions,  which  would  altogether  form  a curve  or  orbit  surround- 
ing the  sun,  and  in  this  orbit  the  planet  would  continue  to  move. 

William. — What  does  the  dart  marked  C mean,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — That  represents  the  centrifugal  power,  which  would 
arise  as  soon  as  the  revolution  of  the  planet  round  its  centre  was 
completed,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  stone. in  a sling. 
Thus  we  may  see  there  are  three  forces  acting  at  one  time.  The 
original  momentum  still  carrying  the  planet  forwards  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  two  opposing  powers,  namely,  the  centrifugal  power  and 
gravitation,  holding  each  other,  as  it  were  in  check,  to  prevent 
the  planet  gravitating  towards  the  sun,  or  glancing  olf  into  bound- 
less space.  Thus  you  see,  my  children,  how  wonderful,  and  yet 
how  simple  are  the  means  employed  by  the  Creator  to  carry  out 
his  design ; the  same  laws  by  the  knowledge  of  which  a child 
enn  make  a toy,  are  employed  by  the  supreme  architect  in  the 
construction  of  the  universe. 

William. — I cannot  express  to  you,  Uncle,  how  much  1 am 
pleased  with  the  instructions  you  have  given  us,  but  I am  sure 
you  must  be  fatigued  with  your  exertion  and  with  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  making  all  these  drawings. 

Uncle. — Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  William,  but  I shrewdly 
guess  you  have  had  enough  of  one  subject,  at  least  I am  afraid 
Jane  will  think  we  have  been  too  learned  and  scientific,  and  so  I 
think  it  will  be  but  fair  to  wind  up  the  business  of  this  evening, 
by  answering  any  questions  that  may  peculiarly  interest  an  in- 
quisitive little  girl.  , . . . e 

Jane.— I have  often  thought  of  asking  you,  Uncle,  what  partot 
the  world  they  bring  the  tortoiseshell  from,  of  which  the  best  kind 
of  combs  are  made,  those  little  tortoises  the  Italian  boys  carry 
about  are  surely  not  large  enough  to  produce  it  ? 

Uncle. — You  are  quite  right  in  that  idea,  and  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, tortoiseshell  is  not  the  produce  of  a tortoise,  but  of  a species 
of  sea  turtle.  The  name  tortoise  is  usually  applied  to  all  the  rep- 
tiles of  this  nature  that  live  on  the  land,  and  the  small  tortoise  you 
have  seen  is  known  as  the  Greek  tortoise,  it  is  oommon  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  places  is  use  as  o 
Those  which  inhabit  the  water  are  called  turtles. 

The  tortoise-shell,  as  it  is  called,  is  part  of  the  singular  cover- 
ing of  the  Hawk’s-bill  turtle,  this  animal  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  also  of  Europe,  and  the 
Africa.  The  plates  of  tortoiseshell,  with  which  its s back  is  covered, 
are  thirteen  in  number,  and  lap  over  each  other  like  til  . 
plates  are  separated  from  the  bone  by  placing  a re  en 
bony  portion,  from  which  they  soon  start,  and  they  then  can  be 
easily  removed.  In  very  ancient  times  great  quantities  of  Bus 


elegratOTtide  were  collected  in  Egypt,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where 
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it  was  chiefly  employed  in  ornamenting  the  couches,  bedsteads, 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  luxurious  Romans. 

Jane. — It  is  not  used  for  those  purposes  in  England,  is  it 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — It  was  employed  formerly  much  more  than  it  is  at 
present,  you  must  often  have  noticed  in  curiosity  shops,  old 
cabinets  richly  inlaid  with  this  material.  At  present  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs  for  ladies.  Some  of  these  have 
beautiful  embossed  ornaments  upon  them.  To  produce  these  the 
tortoiseshell  is  made  very  hot  in  water,  and  then  pressed  in  a 
metal  mould. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  scarcity 
of  this  article,  or  the  necessity  of  selling  combs  cheap,  was  the 
mother  of  a very  simple  invention,  by  means  of  which  two  combs 
can  be  cut  out  of  a piece  of  shell  not  much  larger  than  was  formerly 
necessary  to  make  one.  By  means  of  a circular  saw  the  teeth  of 
two  combs  are  cut  out  at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  the  same  piece 
of  tortoiseshell,  those  of  one  being  formed  of  the  interstices  be- 
tween those  of  the  other.  You  may  understand  this  if  you  intro- 
duce the  fingers  of  one  hand  between  those  of  the  other,  and  you 
can  then  perceive  how  much  is  saved  by  this  plan. 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  the  manufacture  of  tortoiseshell  of 
which  I must  tell  you.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  a larger 
piece  than  can  be  cut  out  of  a simple  plate,  to  obtain  this  the  edges 
of  two  or  more  pieces  are  scraped  thin,  and  having  been  steeped  in 
boiling  water  until  sufficiently  softened,  they  are  laid  over  each 
other  and  submitted  to  violent  pressure,  in  this  manner  they  are 
effectually  joined  together. 


A GHOST  STORY. 

CHARLES  MURRAY  AND  G.  F.  COOKE. 


Among  the  choice  spirits  who  assembled  at  the  Wrekin  was  old 
Charles  Murray,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons.  In  appear- 
ance and  manners  Murray  was  a perfect  gentleman  ; but  he  had 
one  or  two  amiable  and  social  foibles  which  occasionally  subjected 
him  to  the  practical  jokes  of  those  mad  wags  Emery  and  Brunton. 
In  his  early  life  Murray  had  been  in  the  naval  service  of  hiscoun- 
try,  and  during  the  American  war  had  been  engaged  in  several 
trifling  actions.  On  this  subject  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in 
such  romantic  anecdotes,  that  even  the  lovers  of  the  wild  and  won- 
derful stood  aghast  at  his  relations.  When  a little  elated,  Murray 
could  work  upon  his  imagination  until  he  believed  in  the  reality 
of  his  own  fictions.  I have  heard  him  relate  a tale  of  the  sea, 
selected  from  the  life  of  Paul  Jones,  as  one  of  his  own  exploits  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  a little  embellishment,  a graphic  personation  of 
character,  and  great  energy  in  the  delivery,  impose  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  even  nautical  men.  One  night,  while  describing  the 
boarding  of  a French  privateer,  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  such 
a frenzied  state  of  fearful  reality  that  he  said — “ There  we  were, 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm — our  guns  muzzle  to  muzzle — every  man 
fighting  hand  to  hand — the  decks  strewed  with  dead,  and  the  living 
streaming  with  blood  ; the  Frenchmen  fought  like  devils,  but  they 
were  opposed  to  lions  ; our  gallant  captain  was  standing  on  his 
left  leg  (his  right  having  been  shot  away  some  time  before)  cheer- 
ing on  his  crew  ; when  I encountered  my  third  man  : twice  had 
my  cutlass  notched  his  shoulder-bone,  yet  still  the  hardy  pirate 
bore  down  upon  me  ; we  grappled  each  other  by  the  throat — we 
fell  together — rolled  over  a dying  heap  and  rose  again — still 
slashing  away  with  our  cutlasses,  until,  by  a desperate  stroke,  I 
lost  this  right  arm  (thrusting  forth  the  living  contradiction).”  “ I 
beg  pardon,”  said  Emery,  “ but  how  long  did  it  take  to  grow 
again  ? ” — a remark  that  sent  poor  Murray  reeling  into  the  cock- 
pit, 

On  another  occasion  Murray  had  been  dining  at  the  Wrekin, 
with  a pleasant  party.  Having  to  personate  Henry  VI.  in 
“ Richard  the  Third,”  he  had  left  early,  with  a promise  to  return  ; 
and,  as  there  is  a very  long  rest  between  Henry’s  death  in  the 
first  act  and  his  ghostly  re-appearance  before  the  tent  of  Richard 
in  the  fifth,  he  determined  to  slip  out  of  the  theatre  and  rejoin  his 
friends.  For  this  purpose  he  had  consulted  the  prompter,  and 
obtained  the  exact  time  from  the  acting-book.  Taking  the  pre- 
caution to  lay  his  sable  jacket  and  trunks  ready  in  his  dressing- 
place,  to  slip  on  in  a minute,  Murray  returned  to  the  Wrekin,  per- 
fectly secure,  as  he  thought,  of  re-assuming  his  character  at  the 


proper  time,  when  John  Brunton,  who  dressed  in  the  same  room, 
determined  to  have  a joke  at  Murray’s  expence,  secreted  the 
trunks ; and,  having  done  so,  bribed  the  carpenters  who  worked 
the  trap,  upon  which  in  those  days  the  king  rose  alone  in  front  of 
Richard  sleeping  in  his  tent.  Accordingly,  as  the  mad  wag  had 
anticipated,  Murray  did  not  return  till  the  last  moment.  The 
lower  part  of  his  dress  could  not  be  found,  and  the  dresser  knew 
nothing  about  it.  The  wardrobe  man  was  absent ; there  was  no 
remedy — the  call-boy  had  sounded  the  second  note — “ the  stage 
was  waiting  for  Mr.  Murray.”  Down  went  poor  old  Charles, 
as  the  ghost  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  dressed  to  the  waist  in  sables, 
but  below  in  tight  nankeen  unmentionables  and  flesh-coloured 
silk  stockings,  not  expecting  that  the  audience  would  have  seen 
more  than  the  kingly  half  of  him.  In  this  state  he  mounted  the 
trap,  and  commenced  his  ascent  before  Cooke,  who  was  playing 
Richard.  All  was  well,  as  he  rose  gently  and  quietly  upon  the 
royal  tyrant’s  sleep,  until  he  commenced  speaking,  when  Brunton 
gave  the  sign  to  wind  him  upwards. 

Murray  (as  King  Henry). — “Oh!  those  were  unrelenting 
thoughts.”  (Finding  himself  gradually  rising,  to  the  carpenters  in 
the  cellar.)  “D — n you,  what  are  you  about?”  “Not  all  the 

hideous  terrors  of  thy  guilt  can  shake ” (Here  the  trap 

forced  him  up  a little  higher,  and  Murray  squatted  down  to  con- 
ceal as  much  of  the  lower  part  of  his  person  as  possible  from  the 
audience.)  (To  the  carpenters.)  “ You  rascals,  you’ll  expose  my 
person;  I’ll  have  you  all  discharged.”  (Resuming  his  address  to 
Richard.)  “ Whose  conscience  with  thy  body  ever  sleeps — sleep 
on ” 

Cooke  ( as  Richard,  aside). — I’ll  be  d d if  I can — what  the 

devil  do  you  mean,  sir ’ 

Brunton  (below,  to  the  carpenters). — "Up  with  the  trap,” 
And  up  it  went — poor  Murray  standing  exposed  to  the  audience, 
as  they  thought,  in  a half  state  of  nudity,  without  his  unmention- 
ables— swearing,  ranting,  and  crying,  in  an  under  tone— and 
adding  to  life  grotesque  appearance  by  crouching  down  and  pulling 
the  lappets  of  his  shape  jacket  before  him,  as  if  to  conceal  his 
person,  b”t,  in  fact,  to  hide  his  nankeen  smalls. 

Cooke  (tYhturally  irritable  when  acting,  and  the  more  so  when, 
as  now,  half  drunk),  who,  during  the  interruption,  had  sworn  a host 
of  side  oatfifs,  denouncing  poor  Murray,  suddenly  rose  from  his 
couch  and  rushed,  half  frantic,  off  the  stage.  The  audience  in  the 
galleries  and  pit  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  shouted  with  delight.  The 
ladies  in  the  boxes  held  up  their  fans,  and  dropped  their  eyelids, 
fancying,  no  doubt,  that  there  was  something  very  indelicate  in 
the  appearance  of  poor  Murray,  who  crept  oft' the  stage  O.  P.  At 
length  Lewis  (the  manager)  advanced  ; and  after  sundry  attempts, 
in  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  gallery  wits,  assured  the  au- 
dience that,  whatever  they  might  have  supposed  from  the  ludicrous 
appearance  of  Mr.  Murray,  there  was,  he  could  assure  them,  no 
offence  in  it  ( Shouts  of  laughter)  ; a most  unfortunate  accident  had 
occurred  to  a part  of  Mr.  Murray’s  dress  ( Roars  of  laughter ) which 
had  greatly  embarrassed  him  and  disturbed  the  progress  of  the 
scene.  ( Bravo,  bravo,  Lewis  ! Go  on,  go  on ! was  the  universal 
cry.  Up  went  the  curtain — Richard  (or  Cooke)  was  himself  again 
— and  poor  Charles  Murray,  as  the  Ghost,  rose  from  the  trap,  amid 
a terrific  round  of  applause.  The  perpetrators  of  the  joke  kept 
their  secret ; and  despite  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  elder  Harris, 
he  could  never  detect  them,  although  every  actor  and  scene-shifter 
in  the  theatre  had  a knowledge  of  the  delinquents. 


The  arts  are  of  humble  growth  and  station ; they  are  the  product 
of  labour  and  self-denial  ; they  have  their  seat  in  the  heart  of  man 
and  his  imaginations.  It  is  there  they  labour,  have  their  triumph 
there,  and  unseen  and  unthought  of,  perform  their  ceaseless  task. 
Indeed  patronage,  and  works  deserving  patronage,  seldom  exist 
together ; for  it  is  only  when  the  arts  have  attracted  public  esteem 
and  reflect  credit  on  the  patron,  that  they  receive  this  flattering 
support,  and  it  then  generally  proves  fatal. — Ilazlitt. 

The  difference  between  dreams  and  realities  long  since  elapsed, 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  this  ; — that  a dream,  however  painful  or 
pleasant  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  for  a few  ensuing  hours,  passes 
like  an  arrow  through  the  air  leaving  no  trace  of  its  flight  behind 
it ; but  our  actual  experiences  make  a lasting  impression.  We 
review  those  events,  which  interested  us  much  when  they  occurred, 
with  hardly  less  interest  than  in  the  first  instance, — Cowper . 
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MARY  ASHTON. 

A TALE  OF  THE  SEA  SIDE. 


His  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  iu  lusty  stroke. 


The  Tempest. 


he  heroine  of  our  tale,  Mary  Ashton,  was, 

“ at  sixteen,  the  belle,  it  not  the  beauty,  ot 
* her  little  sea-washed  village  on  the  coast 
of  Kent.  Other  girls  might  boast  a hand- 
somer face  and  more  perfect  figure,  but  there 
was  a something  in  the  expression  of  Mary’s 
features  that  eclipsed  them  all.  She  was 
also  celebrated  tor  a vivacity  of  manner 
and  conversation  unusual  amongst  young 
females  of  her  class  ; nay,  in  the  opinion 
of  a numerous  circle  of  good  judges,  who  constantly  enjoyed  her 
company  and  discourse,  Mary  Ashton  deserved  to  be  termed  witty. 

Her  mother  kept  the  post-office  of  the  village,  together  with  a 
general  huckster’s  shop,  and  a hotel  in  one  of  her  out-houses  for 
very  humble  wanderers  or  sojourners — beds  threepence  per  night. 
Upon  a large  deal  chest,  the  good  dame’s  flour-store,  which  stood 
under  her  shop  window,  opposite  to  her  counter,  hard-woiked 
labourers,  employed  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  sit  and  eat  their 
fourpenny-worth  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  drink  their  half- pint  ot 
small- beer,  by  way  of  the  morning’s  or  afternoon’s  meal;  and 
Mary  generally  served  them,  or  else  stood  by  while  they  were 
served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  good  humour  materially  helped 
to  give  zest  to  their  meagre  breakfast  or  dinner.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  counter  was  a rush-bottomed,  curiously-legged,  old  oak 
chair,  a fixture,  put  forward  for  any  chatty  neighbour  or  visitor 
■ who  might  like  an  hour’s  gossiping  ; and  since  its  establishment 
it  had,  indeed,  seldom  been  left  empty,  as  was  indicated,  even 
during  its  leisure  moments,  by  a little  round  cavity^worn  in  the 
tiled  floor,  just  at  the  spot  where  its  successive  ocqnpftnts  neces- 
sarily rested  their  heels.  And  with  the  revellers  on  the  chest,  and 
the  numerous  patrons  of  this  oak  chair,  to  say  nothing  of  01  dinary 
customers  and  her  own  particular  friends  ; Mary  became  quite  a 
public  character,  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  quite  a favourite.  The 
poor  people,  who,  towards  night,  crept  through  the  shop  to  their 
straw  beds  over  the  hen-house  in  the  yard,  also  shared  her  spark- 
ling conversation,  and  acknowledged  its  cheery  influence. 

And  there  were  other  visitors  who  also  admitted  her  attractions, 
though  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mary  if  we  could  limit  her 
encomiastic  friends  to  those  already  mentioned.  Over  one  de- 
partment of  the  manifold  concern  she  had  absolute  sway  ; her 
mother  did  not  know  how  to  read  writing,  and,  considering  the 
frequency  of  almost  illegible  superscriptions  on  the  backs  of  letters, 
the  deputation  of  authority  alluded  to  became  a matter  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  necessity.  At  the  inquiry  of  every  claimant  for  letters, 
“ to  be  left  till  called  for,”  it  was  Mary,  therefor*,  who  always  un- 
locked the  little  rude  deal- box— about  the  size  and  much  in  the 
shane  of  a salt-box — which  clumsily  nailed  against  the  wooden 
pane  with  the  slit  in  the  shop-window,  formed  the  whole  material 
of  the  post-office  branch  of  the  establishment. 

Many  officers  of  the  preventive-service,  although  they  had 
abundance  of  unemployed  men  to  go  to  Mrs.  Ashtoffs  shop  in 
their  stead,  would  call  in  every  morning  to  ask  for  their  letters  ; 
and  at  different  hours  of  their  idle  day  return  to  purchase  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Scotch  snuff,  or  something  else  of  which  they  could 
have  less  use,  such  as  a row  of  pins,  a yard  of  tape,  or  a reel  of 
thread.  In  fact,  it  became  evident  that  three  of  them  were  rivals 
for  the  smiles  of  Mary. 

Two  of  the  three  soon  ensured  to  themselves,  however,  anything 
but  her  smiles.  For  offences  separately  received  at  their  hands, 
she  invariably  left  the  shop  whenever  they  entered  it,  and  as  Mary’s 
conduct  was  not  a mere  show  of  female  anger,  they  absented  them- 
selves, and  gave  up  their  unmanly  pursuit.  The  third,  whose 
visits  were  still  received,  was  more  seriously  in  love  with  Mary 
than  either  of  his  friends  ; but,  whether  from  a nicer  sense  of 
honour,  or  that  the  fate  of  the  others  had  taught  him  a lesson, 
Lieut.  Clayton  did  not  lightly  or  hastily  tell  her  so.  Much  younger 
than  his  rivals  perhaps  he  was  more  romantic,  and  particularly 
since  Mary’s  late  specimen  of  self-assertion,  would  not  indulge 


his  admiration  with  a view  to  any  mean  indulgence  of  it.  And, 
in  fact,  when,  after  sitting  in  the  shop  upon  the  flour  chest,  or  in 
the  old  chair,  day  after  day  for  more  than  six  months,  lie  at  last 
whispered  his  sentiments  to  Mary,  the  declaration  sounded  se- 
riously and  respectfully  to  her  ear,  and  she  concluded,  could  be 
made  only  in  one  hope— that  of  obtaining  her  hand,  with  the  due 
consent  of  father  and  mother. 

The  scene  must  now  be  very  abruptly  changed  to  the  reader, 
with  a breach  of  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 

Twelve  years  after  Mary  Ashton  accepted  the  suit  of  her  chosen 
lover,  we  enter  a small  wooden  house,  indeed  a very  poor  shed, 
in  another  little  sea-coast  hamlet,  many  miles  distant  from  her 
native  one.  The  walls  of  its  only  sitting-room,  a kitchen,  are 
bare ; the  floor  is  tiled ; and  the  few  articles  of  indispensable  fur- 
niture are  old,  common,  and  crazy  ; and  yet  the  poor  apartment 
looks  clean,  or,  to  use  an  humble  but  expressive  and  very  English 
word,  tidy.  A woman,  as  ill-clad  as  her  house  is  ill-appointed, 
but  like  it,  tidy  too,  sits  on  a stool  teaching  a sturdy,  sun-burnt 
boy  of  seven  years  to  read  out  of  a Reading  Made  Easy.  She 
seems  about  forty,  but  may  be  much  younger  than  she  looks,  tor 
her  composed  features  would  suggest  long  acquaintance  with  mis- 
fortune— the  often  successful  anticipation  of  time’s  utmost  efforts 
to  destroy.  A half-finished  female  dress,  of  materials  too  costly, 
and  of  a shape  too  fashionable  to  be  destined  to  the  use  ot  t ie 
lowly  occupant  of  the  lowly  abode,  lies,  together  with  the  imple- 
ments of  woman’s  industry,  upon  a table  at  her  side,  hinting  the 
mode  of  pursuit  by  which  she  earns  scanty  bread  ioi  her  young 
pupil  and  herself. 

The  task  is  over,  and  Billy  is  kissed  and  called  a good  boy  : and 
while  his  mother  combs  his  yellow  hair  in  smooth  and  equal  ^por- 
tions towards  either  temple — •“  There  my  king,  she  says,  anc 
now  where  is  brother  to  take  you  out  to  play  ? 

“ The  naughty  great  boys  were  quarrelling  with  Charley  on  the 
beach,  mother,  ' when  he  sent  Billy  home,  to  his  task  to  be  ru  o 
them.” 

“And  what  game  did  they  quarrel  over,  Billy  ! 

“ No  ga-om,  mother ; but  Dick  Saunders  called  Charley  a bad 
name.” 

“ Tell  mother  the  bad  name,  my  man.” 

“ Billy  caunt — he  doesn’t  know  it  now,  mother.” 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  quick  entrance  of 
Charley  himself.  The  moment  his  mother  saw  him,  she  uttered 
an  alarmed  cry.  His  clenched  hands  were  thrust  into  his  trowsers 
pockets  ; he  frowned,  for  the  first  time  m his  life  his  mother  had 
seen  him  do  so  ; his  lips  quivered  ; tears  glazed  his  eyes  ; his  face, 
nay,  his  forehead  and  ears  were  scarlet,  and  blood  trickled  down 
his  cheeks.  Obviously  he  had  been  fighting  a hard  battle,  but  as 
obviously  was  the  victor.  The  boy  was  about  thirteen. 

“Let  Billy  go  play  at  the  door,  and  I’ll  tell  you  mother,”  he 
said,  after  she  had  addressed  many  anxious  inquiries  to  him 
She  led  the  little  fellow  out,  and  shut  the  door  upon  herself  ant 
Charley.  He  dropt  into  a chair,  flung  his  arms  over  the  table, 
laid  his  face  upon  them,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“Naughty  Dick  Saunders  has  hurt  you,  Charley,”  she  cried, 

aP“  No— not  as  well  as  I have  hurt  him— the  story  teller  ! the 
puppy  !”  sobbed  Charles.  “ Mother,  Dick  Saunders  spoke  ill  ot 
me,  and  of  you.” 

“ What  did  he  say,  Charley  ?”  , , 

“ I can’t  repeat  it  after  him— I won’t.  But,  mother  He  ol 
enough  to  ask  you  what  I am  going  to  ask.  M as  Master  Turn  , 
who  died  last  year,  Billy’s  father  ?” 

“ To  be  sure  he  was,  Charley.”  She  grew  uneasy. 

“ And  your  husband  2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  my  father  too?”  . , , , „„ 

She  changed  colour,  and  dropt  her  eyes  beneath  the  deep  glance 

of  her  child.  . , „ , _ . „ j 

“ Now,  Charley,  I know  what  they  said  of  you  and  me  , and 
the  time  is  indeed  now  come  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  what  neaily 

C°“  Did  Dick  Saunders  tell  no  story,  mother?”  interrupted  Charleys 
sitting  upright,  and  again  unconsciously  scrutinizing  ier  a * 
She  raised  her  eyes,  met  his  for  an  instant,  and  then  sank  back  in 
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her  chair,  covering  her  features  with  her  hands,  and  weeping 
dolefully. 

“ I ask  pardon,  mother,”  said  the  generous  and  hitherto  gentle 
boy,  as  he  gained  her  side,  and  put  his  arms  round  her  neck : 

“ you  always  loved  me,  and  I shall  always  love  you,  let  them  say 
what  they  will  of  us.  Kiss  Charley,  mother,  won’t  you. 

Fondly,  almost  wildly,  she  embraced  him,  and  resumed. 

“No,  Charley — Master  Turner,  my  husband,  was  not  your  father; 
stop  a moment.”  She  stepped  into  her  little  bedroom  ; returned 
with  a small,  oval,  red  leather  case  ; placed  it  in  his  hand  ; sat 
down,  averted  her  head,  began  to  move  the  work  on  the  table,  and 
would  vainly  hide  her  continued  tears,  as  she  added,  “ Open  that 
and  you  will  know  more  of  your  father.” 

While  he  obeyed  her  commands,  Charley  recollected  that  he  had 
more  than  once  detected  his  mother  weeping  over  the  little  red 
leather  case.  When  the  miniature  met  his  eye,  the  boy  started. 

“ My  father  w'as  a ship’s  captain  !”  he  said. 

“ He  was  an  officer  in  the  king’s  navy,”  she  answered. 

“ And  a gentleman,  mother?” 

“ His  commission  made  him  one,  Charley  ; but  he  would  have 
been  a true  gentleman  without  it.” 

“ And  he  married  you  before  Master  Turner  married  you, 
mother  ?” 

“ Charley,  your  father  and  I were  never  married.”  A pause 
ensued.  Charley’s  features  betrayed  a bitter  and  fierce  inward 
combat,  as  his  glance  still  fixed  on  the  miniature. 

“ Is  he  dead  ?”  he  at  length  asked. 

“ I hope  not,  hut  I am  not  sure.  Sometimes  I think  one  thing, 
sometimes  another.  Listen,  my  child.  I was  very  young  when  I 
met  your  father;  and  I wondered,  and  many  others  wondered, 
what  he  could  see  in  me  to  love.  I was  his  inferior  in  every  way. 
To  be  sure,  my  poor  mother  had  managed  to  keep  me  at  good 
schools  till  I was  a great  girl,  and  perhaps  this  made  me  some- 
thing in  his  eyes.  Then,  when  we  began  to  keep  company,  with 
father’s  and  mother’s  consent,  he  taught  me,  like  a master,  him- 
self, a great  many  things  that  improved  my  mind  and  my  manners, 
ay,  and  my  heart  too ; but  I am  not  going  on  with  my  story.  We 
were  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Before  the  first  year 
came  round  he  was  ordered  from  the  blockade  service  to  a ship, 
at  only  a few  hours’  notice.  He  ran  down  to  our  shop,  and  show- 
ing the  letter,  prayed  mother  to  let  us  he  made  man  and  wife  that 
very  evening.  She  would  not  hear  of  it,  saying  I was  too  young, 
and  did  not  know  my  own  mind,  and  would  not  know  how  to 
behave  as  his  wife.  He  begged  and  prayed  once  again,  and  cried 
tears,  and  went  on  his  knees  ; she  held  firm  to  her  word.  But 
alas  ! Charley,  it  had  been  doing  better  if  she  had  not  held  firm  to 
it,  or  else  not  have  left  us  alone  to  take  leave  of  each  other  that 
evening.  Crying  and  sobbing,  in  sorrow  and  in  love,  we  forgot 
ourselves,  Charley  ; and  next  day,  ay,  before  it  was  day,  your 
father  left  our  village,  and  I have  never  seen  him  since.” 

“ But  he  has  sent  letters  to  you,  mother  ? ” 

“ I got  none,  if  he  did  ; though  I believe  he  did,  and  that  an 
enemy  kept  them  from  my  hands.  A very  short  time  after 
he  left  us,  my  father  died,  my  mother  grew  poor,  and  we  were 
turned  out  ot  our  comfortable  little  house,  not  being  able  to  pay 
our  rent.  The  shop  was  re-opened  by  a woman  and  her  daughter 
who  bore  me  no  good  will,  and  on  your  father’s  account  too.  He 
had  paid  some  compliments  to  the  daughter  before  he  met  me,  and 
they  blamed  me  for  taking  him  from  them.  And — God  forgive 
me  if  I wrong  either  mother  or  daughter — but  I do  fear  that 
letters  from  your  father  to  me,  and  from  me  to  him,  were  stopped 
by  the  new  keepers  of  our  post-office.  Well,  Charley,  you  were 
born  while  my  mother  and  I lived  in  a very  poor  way,  trying  to 
support  ourselves  with  our  needles,  and  keep  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Your  father’s  silence  almost  broke  my  heart.  I did  not  suspect 
foul  play  about  the  letters  then ; ’tis  only  lately  some  people  gave 
me  some  hints,  and  all  I could  think  was  that  he  had  forsaken  us 
both,  my  king.  Mother  died  too,  and  you  and  I were  left  quite 
alone,  Charley.  Years  after,  when,  try  as  I would  or  could,  we 
were  getting  worse  and  worse  off,  Master  Turner  came  from  his 
village  to  ours  on  business,  and  knowing  my  whole  story,  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  He  was  a man  well  to  do  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  and  a kind  man  too ; and  so,  after  giving  up  all  other  hopes,  I 
thought,  Charley,  that,  even  for  your  sake,  I ought  not  to  refuse  a 
comfortable  home  and  comfortable  living.  But  it  seemed  as  if 
every  one  was  to  have  ill-luck  with  me.  Good  Master  Turner 


began  to  grow  poor  from  that  very  day,  till  last  year,  when  he  died, 
leaving  us  as  badly  oft’ as  he  found  us  ; and  that’s  the  whole  story 
Charley  ; only,  here  are  you  and  I living  alone  again,  with  your 
little  half-brother  Billy,  to  keep  us  company.” 

“ Well,  and  I be  glad  of  his  company,  mother,”  said  Charley. 

“ I always  loved  little  Billy  for  his  own  sake,  and  because  he  loved 
me,”  (the  mutual  affection  of  the  boys  was  indeed  very  remarkable) 

“ and  now,  though,  as  you  say,  he  turns  out  to  be  only  my  half 
brother,  I’ll  love  him  better  for  his  father’s  sake,  who  was  a friend 
to  you  when  you  wanted  a friend.  But  we  must  open  the  door  and 
let  him  in.”  Billy’s  voice  had  been  heard  calling  on  Charles  to 
run  down  with  him  to  the  beach,  and  see  the  grand  three-masted 
ship  that  was  passing  but  a little  way  out,  and  people  said  seemed 
about  to  send  a boat  ashore.  Ere  Charles  went  to  the  door,  he 
held  out  the  miniature,  and  asked,  “ May  I see  it  often  again, 
mother  ? ” 

“ Keep  it — ’tis  your  own,  Charley — here,”  passing  a ribbon 
through  the  loop  at  its  top,  “hang  it  round  your  neck.” 

As  his  mother  secured  it,  he  once  more  felt  her  tears  dropping 
fast  on  his  head,  and  looking  up  into  her  face,  he  stole  his  arms 
around  her. 

“ Go,  now,  mother’s  darlings,”  as  hand  in  hand  they  left  her  hum- 
ble threshold  ; “ but  Charley,  do  not  stray  out  far  on  the  sands  ; 
it  will  be  a spring-tide,  I fear,  and  the  breeze  comes  fresh  from 
tee  sea.” 

Still  hand  in  hand  they  proceeded  on  their  walk,  Billy  unusu- 
ally communicative,  and  Charles  unusually  silent.  Indeed  the 
younger  hoy  remarked  his  brother’s  taciturnity,  and  taxed  him 
with  it.  They  met  groups  of  their  former  playmates  in  the  village- 
street,  whom  the  child  wished  to  join  ; but  Charles,  chucking  him 
closer  to  his  side,  passed  them  by,  knitting  his  brow  and  holding 
up  his  head.  On  the  shingles  appeared  other  groups,  and  the 
young  misanthrope  would  not  descend  to  the  water’s  edge  until 
he  had  proceeded  several  hundred  yards  above  their  position. 

It  was  a beautiful  spring  day.  The  breeze  lashed  the  waves 
into  a sportive  fury.  Sun  and  cloud,  light  and  shade,  alternated 
their  effects  over  the  wide  bosom  of  the  sea,  streaking  it  with  gold 
and  pea-green,  with  dark  purple  or  deep  blue.  Now,  a distant  sail 
was  a white  speck  on  the  horison — now  a spot  of  dark,  dotting  a 
clear  sky.  The  three-master,  of  which  little  Billy  had  spoken, 
lay-too  about  a mile  from  shore.  Charles  knew  her  to  be  an  East- 
Indiaman.  His  brother  urged  him  to  approach  her  as  closely  as 
the  sands  permitted.  Still  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  Charles  silently  stepped  down  the  shingles,  looking 
jealously  around  to  note  if  they  were  alone. 

Behind  him,  as  he  began  to  move  towards  the  waves,  was  a low 
line  of  cliffs,  forming,  at  a particular  point,  a jutting  platform, 
from  the  outward  edge  of  which  the  continuation  of  the  cliff  swept, 
like  a buttress,  to  the  shingles.  Before  him  stretched  the  strand 
to  nearly  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  when  it  was  met  by  an 
irregular  circle  of  black  rocks,  closely  wedged  together,  and  en- 
closing the  last  patch  visible,  even  at  low  tide.  Charles  had  not 
intended  to  approach  the  spot ; but  as  he  walked  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  it,  some  straggling  boys  appeared  coming  against 
him,  and  he  hastily  led  his  little  charge  to  the  convenient  screen 
of  the  tall  rocks. 

The  tide  had  for  some  time  been  coming  in.  Often  before, 
however,  Charles  had  venturad  farther  out,  when  it  was  more  ad- 
vanced, and  returned  to  shore  with  only  wet  feet  and  a splashing-. 
The  rocks  could  not  at  any  point  be  easily  scaled,  so  high  and 
broad  was  their  barrier ; nor  did  they  admit  of  egress  into  the 
sandy  area  they  girded,  save  at  a particular  spot,  seaward,  where, 
some  feet  from  their  base,  appeared  a narrow  fissure,  still  difficult 
of  access.  Charles  therefore  walked  round  them  until  he  gained 
this  opening ; then,  assisting  his  little  brother  to  climb  up  to  it, 
the  two  boys  soon  stood  upon  a projection  inside  the  rocky  belt, 
and  turned  their  faces  towards  the  sea.  They  could  perceive,  by 
a bustle  on  the  deck  of  the  Indiaman,  now  so  near  to  them,  that 
a boat  would  soon  he  lowered  from  her  side.  They  looked  out, 
much  interested,  until  the  boat  lightly  touched  the  tossing  waves 
near  the  vessel’s  prow  and  became  strongly  manned,  as  if  to  put 
off  to  shore.  Still,  however,  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and 
seemed  waiting  for  some  other  person  to  descend.  And  in  a mood 
that  sympathised  with  the  scene,  Charles  continued  to  watch  the 
boat,  dancing  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  almost  jumping  out  of  the 
water ; for  the  breeze  grew  stiffer,  and  the  waves  rougher.  Half 
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an  hour  he  stood  motionless,  disregarding  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  the  prattle  of  the  little  boy  at  his  side.  At  last  the  individual 
for  whom  the  boat  waited,  clad  in  blue  and  white,  and  gold  lace,  to 
Billy’s  great  delight,  jumped  in  amongst  his  men,  stood  up  at  their 
head,  pointed  to  shore,  and  was  rapidly  rowed  towards  it. 

For  some  time  the  near  roar  of  waters  had  been  ringing  in 
Charley’s  ear,  but  he  made  light  of  the  warning,  for  he  confidently 
argued  from  experience,  whenever  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
matter,  that  there  was  still  sufficient  time  to  return  to  the  shingles 
with  scarce  a wet  shoe.  But  he  did  not  reckon  that  the  spot  of 
sand,  along  with  which  he  now  stood  enclosed,  was  much  higher 
than  the  outer  sands  which  stretched  to  the  basis  of  the  rocks. 
He  did  not  reckon  that  the  tide,  at  a certain  period  of  its  flow, 
after  turning  a near  point  of  land,  usually  ran  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  a mill-stream  against  the  right  hand  segment  of  the 
barrier,  and  then,  directed  by  its  curve,  inundated  in  a trice  the 
previously  open  space  between  it  and  the  shingles.  Above  all,  he 
did  not  remember  what  his  mother  had  hinted  at  parting,  for  in- 
deed her  omen  proved  true,  it  was  a spring-tide. 

The  ship’s  boat,  still  seen  at  a distance,  glanced  athwart  the 
patch  of  sea  revealed  through  the  fissure  at  which  the  boys  looked 
out.  More  alive  after  its  disappearance  to  the  unusual  noise  of 
the  waters,  Charley  took  his  brother’s  hand  to  lead  him  home  by 
the  way  they  had  come.  To  his  consternation  a fiercely  crested 
wave  leaped  into  their  faces  through  the  narrow  opening,  drench- 
ing both  to  the  skin.  He  let  go  Billy’s  hand,  and  sprang  up  to 
the  top  of  the  circular  wall  of  rocks.  A foamy  sea  tossed  all 
around  him.  His  eye  caught  the  gallant  boat  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  distant.  He  screamed  to  it,  jumped  down  to  his  little 
brother,  dragged  him  up  to  the  spot  he  had  just  quitted,  and 
screamed  again.  There  was  a little  cavity,  formed  by  the  irregu- 
lar junction,  at  their  sharp  extremeties  of  the  rocks,  and  in  this 
he  placed  the  now  bewildered  and  weeping  boy,  to  preserve  him 
from  being  dashed  inward  by  the  quickly  increasing  sea,  and 
clinging  himself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  he  could  grasp,  once  more 
he  wildly  hailed  the  boat. 

Most  probably  he  had  now  caught  its  notice.  It  put  round  and 
pulled  towards  him  ; but  soon  seemed  deterred  from  venturing  too 
near  the  dangerous  rocks. 

“ Oh,  God  ! oh  mother,  mother  ! Your  Billy  ! Mother’s  dar- 
ling ! he,  at  least  will  be  drowned,  though  I may  swim  till  they 
pick  me  up — and  all  my  fault ! but  no,  no!”  He  pulled  off  his 
jacket  and  vest  and  tore  his  shirt  into  long  strips.  “ No  ! he  shall 
not ! Come,  Billy,  I will  tie  you  to  my  back  ; never  fear,  my 
king — and  see  if  I don’t  swim  like  a fish  for  you  !” 

The  child,  having  heard  and  noted  all  his  words  and  actions, 
had  stopped  crying,  and  as  if  struck  with  Charles’s  noble  conduct 
and  sentiments,  and  unconsciously  sympathising  with  them,  an- 
swered : “ I won’t,  Charley,  I won’t ; I should  sink  you,  and  we 
should  be  drowned  together  then,  and  no  one  left  with  mother.” 

All  this  while  breakers  had  been  dashing  from  without  nearly 
up  to  the  summits  of  the  rocks  at  the  opposite  sweep  of  the  circle, 
and  as  Charles,  eagerly,  indeed  violently,  renewed  his  entreaties, 
they  at  last  came  leaping  and  plunging  up  to  its  very  edge,  like 
dark,  white-naned  war  horses,  trying  to  rear  and  paw  over  some 
high  and  well-guarded  embankment.  Once  again  he  hoarsely 
cried  out  to  the  boat.  It  was  nearer  to  him,  but  still  seemed 
cautious  of  actual  approach.  He  turned  for  the  last  time  to  Billy, 
and  seized  him  in  his  arms  to  compel  him  to  do  his  bidding.  The 
riband  which  held  his  father’s  miniature  snapped  in  the  exertion  ; 
the  miniature  itself  was  rolling  outwardly  into  the  surf ; he 
snatched  at  it,  and  secured  it,  but  lost  his  balance,  and  the  next 
instant  was  kicking  among  the  breakers. 

The  captain  of  the  East-Indiaman  had  witnessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  scene  between  the  young  brothers,  and  as  he  saw 
Charles  tumble  from  the  rocks,  gallantly  ordered  his  men  to  dare 
a good  deal,  and  pull  towards  the  spot  where  the  boy  had  sunk. 
Presently,  Charles  reappeared,  swimming  stoutly ; not  for  the  boat, 
however,  but  back  again  to  the  now  almost  invisible  rocks.  The 
captain  and  his  men  called  to  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  them. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  the  boys  walked  out  to  the 
sands,  they  directly  turned  their  backs  upon  a platform  formed  in 
its  a low  line  of  cliff.  At  that  moment,  not  only  the  platform  and 
rugged  buttress-base,  but  the  shingles  beneath,  were  perfectly  dry. 
Now  the  raging  surf  of  a spring  tide,  excited  by  a stiff  breeze, 
foamed  up  to  the  level  of  the  former,  and  almost  simultaneously 


with  Charley’s  reappearance,  a woman,  screaming  loudly,  de- 
scended the  difficult  passage  front  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  gained 
the  slippery  shelf.  Many  people  followed  her  to  the  top  line  of 
the  precipice,  but  no  one  ventured  to  her  side.  Her  cries  reached 
the  young  swimmer,  through  all  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  he  re- 
doubled his  vain  efforts  to  reach  his  little  brother.  But  very  soon 
exertion  became  useless.  At  one  enraged  and  reinforced  charge 
of  the  breakers,  the  area  enclosed  by  the  rocky  circle,  hitherto 
little  intruded  on,  was  inundated,  and  no  part  of  the  black  barrier- 
line remained  visible,  except  that  formed  by  the  pinnacles  amid 
which  the  child  stood  wedged  ; a curling  chain  of  foam  supplied 
its  place.  And  now,  his  mother  from  the  shore,  his  brother  from 
the  sea,  and  the  captain  and  his  men  from  their  boat,  witnessed 
the  conduct  of  the  little  sufferer.  He  had  been  sitting — he  stood 
up — a breaker  struck  him — he  staggered — another  came  ; he  fell — 
disappeared  ; was  still  seen,  however,  upon  a point  of  rock, 
raising  his  hands,  and  clapping  them  over  his  head,  until  at  the 
third  blow  the  little  fellow  became  ingulfed  in  the  whirling  waters. 

The  boat  was  now  very  near  Charles,  and  at  last,  seemingly 
attentive  to  the  remonstrance  of  its  crew,  he  turned  and  languidly 
swam  towards  its  side. 

“ What  the  deuce  has  the  young  grampus  fished  up  between  his 
teeth  ? ” said  the  captain,  as  he  assisted  in  reaching  out  an  oar. 
“A  boiled  crab,  I reckon  ; though,  were  they  got  a fire  to  boil  it, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  surf,  is  more  than  I can  imagine.” 

Charles  was  dragged  into  the  boat,  and  without  a word  or  a cry, 
fell  stupified  upon  its  bottom.  The  miniature  dropped  from  his 
unclenched  teeth  ; the  captain  took  it  up,  opened  it,  and  startled 
his  men  by  uttering  a loud  exclamation.  Then  he  stooped  to 
Charley’s  face,  and  peered  into  it ; then  glanced  to  the  cliff ; and 
finally,  ordering  every  oar  to  pull  for  the  shingles,  he  knelt  on  one 
knee,  raised  Charley’s  head  to  the  other;  and  his  crew  were  still 
more  surprised  to  see  their  bluff  captain  embrace  the  almost  sense- 
less lad,  kiss  his  cheek  and  forehead,  and  weep  over  him  profusely, 
though  in  silence. 

The  boat  had  not  shot  far,  when  little  Billy  floated  ahead.  The 
captain  gently,  though  hastily,  put  Charles  down,  and  with  much 
energy  assisted  in  picking  up  the  child,  who  soon  lay  stretched 
beside  his  half-brother,  rescued  indeed  from  the  sea,  but,  it  seemed 
evident,  quite  dead.  Still  the  captain  cried,  “ Pull,  men,  pull  1” 

Vigorously  and  skilfully  obeying  his  orders,  they  ran  the  lively 
boat  upon  the  shingles,  a good  distance  below  the  point  at  which 
the  low  cliff  gradually  dipped  to  their  surface.  The  mother  flew 
down  to  meet  her  children  and  their  unknown  friends.  The 
anxious  crowd  followed  her.  She  received  Charley  from  the  cap- 
tain’s arms ; a sailor  followed,  holding  Billy,  wrapped  in  the  cap- 
tain’s jacket,  to  his  bosom.  At  her  first  word  the  elder  boy  opened 
his  eyes  ; after  straining  him  to  her  heart  she  flew  to  his  brother. 
No  word  had  effect  upon  him.  The  captain  called  out  for  a sur- 
geon ; the  village  practitioner  and  the  blockade  surgeon  were  both 
at  hand.  They  caused  the  child  to  be  conveyed  into  a neighbour- 
ing cottage,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  the 
captain,  promptly  engaged  in  all  the  usual  measures  for  restoring 
animation,  but  all  failed.  They  repeated  their  exertions,  still 
without  effect ; and  at  length,  pronouncing  Billy  to  be  a corse, 
left  the  cottage. 

Charles  had  been  stretched  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  upon 
which,  wrapped  in  blankets,  lay  his  half-brother.  At  first  he  did 
not  comprehend  his  situation,  or  notice  the  occurrences  around 
him.  Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  departing  words  of 
the  surgeons,  for  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  gazed  first 
into  his  mother’s  face,  as  she  sat  in  silent  anguish  by  his  bedside, 
and  then  he  tried  to  move  upward  towards  Billy.  While  making 
this  effort,  the  captain,  gently  laying  his  hand  on  the  mother’s 
shoulder,  asked  to  speak  aside  with  her.  She  arose,  in  the  languid 
indifference  of  grief,  and  followed  him  into  a corner  of  the  room, 
out  of  view  of  the  boat.  “Mary!”  was  the  captain’s  only  word, 
soothingly  whispered  at  her  ear.  She  drew  back,  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  was  caught  in  his  arms.  A brief  explanation  proved 
that  her  suspicions  of  her  revengeful  rival  at  the  village  post-office 
were  well  founded.  While,  from  the  suppression  of  the  captain’s 
letters  to  her,  Mary  had  believed  him  cruel  and  faithless ; the 
holding  back,  also,  of  her  letters  to  him,  had  caused  her  sincere 
lover  to  conclude  that  she  was  no  better  than  a village  coquette, 
who,  the  moment  he  left  her  presence,  forgot  him,  and  insulted 
his  memory  and  his  devotion  in  the  smiles  of  a new  admirer ; 
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perhaps  in  the  smiles  of  more  than  one.  Hence,  after  her  seeming 
silence  of  many  years,  he  had  proudly  struggled  to  give  up  Mary 
Ashton  for  ever ; and  though,  since  their  parting,  he  could  often 
have  returned  to  her  village,  he  would  not  so  far  humiliate  him- 
self. Some  inquiries,  however,  he  condescended  to  make  by  a 
confidential  person  sent  for  the  purpose,  merely  with  the  view  of 
ascertaing  if  Mary  was  alive  or  dead, — for  death  alone,  he  argued, 
could  explain  her  supposed  conduct.  About  the  very  time  his 
emissary  arrived  in  the  village,  she  had  become  the  envied  wife  of 
the  rich  Master  Turner,  and  this  intelligence  necessarily  confirmed 
his  former  angry  resolutions. 

The  captain  and  Mary  yet  spoke,  when  Charles’s  voice  sounded 
shrill  and  joyfully  from  the  bed.  “ Yes,  Billy,  yes  ! ’tis  Charley  ! 
Billy  ! Mother’s  darling  !”  They  stepped  round  to  the  bedside. 
He  had  crept  under  the  blankets,  and  clasped  the  child  to  his 
bosom ; and  now,  indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  surgeons,  although 
despaired  of  by  themselves,  began  to  yield  a good  result. 

“ He  would  not  die,  to  let  you  say  I killed  him,  mother,”  said 
Charles,  laughing  through  his  tears. 

“The  child  lives,  by  Heavens  1”  cried  the  captain. 

That  day  Captain  Clayton  was  married  to  the  woman  of  his 
early  choice  ; and  having  despatched  before  evening  the  trifling 
business  which  first  called  him  to  shore,  he  conveyed  his  wife  to 
his  ship,  together  with  her  two  sons,  and  pursued  his  voyage. 


April  and  its  Associations. — Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  this 
month  Eostre,  Oster,  or  Eastre-monath,  in  honour  of  their  goddess 
Eostre  or  Easter,  a name  perpetuated  by  its  being  still  retained, 
from  the  great  fast  of  the  Church  usually  occurring  in  this  month. 
It  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Zif,  signifying  brightness  and  live- 
liness ; and  Ijah,  to  come  forth,  because  at  this  time  the  atmos- 
phere is  clear,  and  animals  as  well  as  plants  are  arising  from  the 
torpor  of  their  winter  existence.  Nero  altered  the  name  to  Ne- 
roneus,  but  succeeding  ages  have  refused  to  the  tyrant  such  a me- 
mento. The  North  American  Indians  call  it  the  Moon  of  Plants, 
and  the  Flemings  give  it  the  name  of  Grasmaand,  because  in  this 
month  they  mow  their  meadows.  It  consists  of  thirty  days,  which 
were  originally  assigned  to  it  by  Romulus.  It  is  spring — the  only 
spring  month  that  we  possess — the  most  juvenile  of  the  months, 
and  the  most  feminine — the  sweetest  month  of  all  the  year ; partly 
because  it  ushers  in  the  May,  and  partly  for  its  own  sake,  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  valuable  without  reference  to  any  thing  else. 
It  is  worth  two  Mays,  because  it  tells  tales  of  May  in  every  sigh 
that  it  breathes,  and  every  tear  that  it  lets  fall.  It  is  the  harbinger, 
the  herald,  the  promise,  the  prophecy,  the  foretaste  of  all  the 
beauties  that  are  to  follow  it — of  all,  and  more — of  all  the  delights 
of  summer,  and  all  the  “ pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous autumn.”  It  is  fraught  with  beauties  that  no  other  month 
can  bring  before  us,  and 

“It  bears  a glass  which  shows  us  many  more." 

Its  life  is  one  sweet  alternation  of  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
sighs,  and  smiles,  till  it  is  at  last  consummated  in  the  open  laugh- 
ter of  May.  April  is  additionally  interesting  to  the  Christian, 
from  being  the  month  in  which  the  great  redemption  of  man  was 
accomplished.  From  the  writings  of  Citreus,  Eusebius,  Carion, 
&c.,  referred  to  in  the  “ Chronography”  of  Dr.  Hanmer,  a.ter 
making  due  corrections  for  the  alterations  to  the  Gregorian  style, 
it  appears  that  the  Crucifixion  occured  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  April, 
the  Resurrection  on  the  5th,  and  the  Ascension  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  May.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  this  glorious  tri- 
umph, this  deliverance  of  man,  occurred  in  a month  of  which  the 
Hebrew  names  are  synonymous  with  splendour  and  escape. 

The  fondness  for  dancing  in  English  women  is  the  re-action  of 
their  reserved  manners  ; it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  throw 
themselves  forth  in  natural  liberty.— Coleridge. 

“ Flowers,”  says  Mrs.  Childs,  “ are  the  alphabet  of  angels, 
wherewith  they  write  on  hills  and  plains  mysterious  truths.” 

Hope. — Hope  is  ever  pointing  upward ; we  lose  a friend,  she  bids 
us  look  yonder  for  our  meeting-place  ; we  lose  our  wealth,  she  tells 
us  where  to  look  for  lasting  possessions ; if  we  are  suffering,  she 
directs  our  languid  gaze  to  a spot  where  pain  is  unknown.  She 
is  true  in  these — trust  her ! 

The  Difference  betwixt  a Poet  and  a Painter. — Annibal 
Carracci,  being  asked  to  point  out  the  difference  betwixt  a good 
poet  and  a good  painter,  replied,  “ Poets  paint  with  words,  and 
painters  speak  with  the  pencil.” 
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Easy  Experiment. — If  a piece  of  zinc  be  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  tongue,  and  another  of  silver  on  the  other,  they  are  both 
affected  by  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  ; if  the  metals  touch  each  other 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  a stream  of  electricity  will  be  felt  passing 
from  one  of  tlie  metals  to  the  other  through  the  vocal  organ,  and 
the  sensation  of  a disagreeable  taste  and  motion  be  vibrated  pn 
the  palate  ; when  the  metals  are  separated  from  each  other, 
although  both  remaining  in  the  mouth,  the  stream  is  broken,  and 
the  electric  fluid  no  longer  generated. 

The  Prism  and  the  Rainbow. — That  a sunbeam  passing 
through  a dense  medium,  and  especially  through  a triangular  prism 
of  glass,  gives  rise  to  a series  of  brilliant  tints  similar  to  those  of 
the  rainbow,  was  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  it  required  the 
sagacity  of  Newton  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He 
proved  that  light  consists  of  rays  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
relative  refrangibilities  and  guided  by  their  colours,  considered 
their  number  as  seven,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  Of  these  rays,  the  red  being  the  least  refrangible,  fall  near- 
est that  spot  which  they  would  have  passed  to,  had  they  not  been 
refracted  ; while  the  violet,  being  the  most  refrangible,  are  thrown 
to  the  greatest  distance  ; the  intermediate  rays  possess  mean  de- 
grees of  refrangibility  These  differently  coloured  rays  are  not 
susceptible  of  further  decomposition  by  any  number  of  refrac- 
tions. Upon  these  phenomena  is  founded  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  colours,  which  supposes  them  to  depend  upon  the  absorption  of 
of  ail  rays,  except  those  of  the  colour  observed,  thus  green  bodies 
reflect  green  rays,  and  absorb  the  others.  All  the  rays  are  reflected 
by  while  bodies,  and  absorbed  by  those  which  are  black. 

A Valuable  and  Simple  Remedy. — The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  a 
crystal  of  much  value  in  the  laboratory.  One  of  its  most  effective 
and  genial  uses  is  its  power  to  remedy  the  afflicting  malady  of  sore 
eyes.  When  these  tender  organs  are  red,  arid,  or  injured  by  long 
exposure  to  the  glare  of  artificial  light,  a weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  in  spring  water,  applied  night  and  morning,  will  effec- 
tively remove  the  malady.  When  acting  on  the  eyes,  they  feel  a 
strong  and  hot  itching,  which,  however  troublesome  for  the  short 
period  of  its  violence,  conveys  at  the  same  time  a grateful  sensa- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  as  if  he  felt  that  the  acrid  tumours  were  in 
rapid  process  of  decomposition,  every  pang  of  which  carried  with 
it  a promise  of  speedy  relief.  All  those  whose  avocations  compel 
them  to  the  drudgery  of  the  midnight  oil  should  preserve  a vial 
of  this  solution,  enough  of  which  may  be  made  from  a penny- 
worth of  the  sulphate  to  last  a man  his  lifetime. 

Genius  and  Vice. — Quite  tr  ue  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  that  men 
of  genius  have  sometimes  been  vicious  men  ; but  their  genius  has 
lost,  not  gained,  both  as  to  duration  and  brilliancy,  by  the  unnatu- 
ral and  disgraceful  companionship.  Would  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
have  been  the  less  men  of  genius,  had  they  been  moral  and  reli- 
gious men  ? Would  the  really  beautiful  style  of  the  infidel  Paine 
have  been  less  nervous,  vigorous,  lucid,  and  elegant,  had  he  been 
the  expounder  and  defender  of  Christianity,  instead  of  being,  as 
he  most  unhappily  was,  its  malignant,  disingenuous,  and  profligate 
assailant  ? True  enough  we  know,  and  we  regret  that  it  is,  that 
there  have  been  but  too  many  men,  at  once  eminent  for  genius, 
and  notorious  for  vice  ; but  these  are  mere  Iasi  natura ; they  are 
exceptions,  not  rules ; wayward  and  froward  contemners  of  all 
that  infinitely  greater  men  than  themselves  have  looked  upon  in 
mingled  love,  reverence,  and  awe.  Against  the  Voltaires  and  the 
Rousseaus,  how  proudly  may  the  Christian  and  the  moralist  set 
the  Newtons,  the  Lockes,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Addisons  ! Were 
these  without  genius  ? Are  their  works  to  be  for  an  instant  de- 
graded, by  being  put  into  comparison  with  the  lewd  poem  and  the 
impious  essay  ? Is  their  fame  less  durable ; have  their  services 
been  less  numerous  and  less  important  than  those  of  the  authors 
of  La  Pucelle,  and  the  revolting  “Confessions  ?”  All  really  great 
men  have  been  good  men  also.  Even  in  the  olden  and  dark  days 
of  heathenism,  we  find  that  the  profoundest  and  most  brilliant 
characters  were,  so  far  as  their  heathen  ignorance  would  allow, 
distinguished  as  the  most  devout  practisers  of  their  sincere  though 
idolatrous  religion.  In  Christian  times  too,  we  invariably  find,  as 
every  biography  will  show  to  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  the  most  eminent  for  genius  are  invariably  those  who  are 
most  eminently  Christian,  and  most  eminently  moral. 
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Something  Concerning  Conversation. — The  celebrated  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  laid  down  a rule  for  his  own  guidance  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  might  generally  be  observed  by  every  one  with  great 
benefit.  It  was,  never  to  speak  unless  upon  some  matter  either 
instructive  or  entertaining.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  seem 
to  think  that,  in  the  first  place,  whenever  they  meet  their  friends 
or  acquaintances,  it  is  -absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  talk,  and 
that,  so  long  as  words  flow  easily  on  either  side,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  be  particular  about  the  ideas.  Thus  it  is  that  we  never  can 
enter  a coffee-house  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  but  we  hear 
people  wasting  their  breath  in  idle  remarks  on  the  weather,  acci- 
dents and  offences,  long  stories  about  matters  that  possess  no  sort 
of  interest,  and  which  generally  amount  to  mere  twaddle.  This 
very  common  absurdity  really  takes  its  origin  in  a positive  want  of 
mind  ; although  the  parties  themselves  are  guilty  of,  the  weakness, 
because  they  think  it  would  appear  foolish  to  sit  still  and  say 
nothing.  Even  the  members  of  a family  cannot  meet  together  at 
meals  without  talking,  though  they  really  have  nothing  to  say 
Which  can  either  amuse  or  instruct ; but  surely  it  would  be  much 
more  rational,  and  a great  deal  less  irksome,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  their  own  thoughts.  There  is  too  much  idle  talk— falsely 
called  conversation — about  everything.  What  instruction,  or 
amusement,  can  people  find  in  a mere  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a fine  or  a wet  day  ? and  yet  this  is  almost  the  first  thing  they 
feel  bound  to  tell  one  another.  Surely  it  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  state  the  day  of  the  month  or  week,  or  any  other  palpable 
fact  equally  undeniable.  This,  however,  might  be  excused,  if  it 
lpd  to  anything  better  : but  the  conversation  still  goes  on  in  the 
same  strain,  and  two  people  who  have  been  conversing  together 
for  hours  seldom  find  themselves  any  wiser  or  better  when  they 
part  than  they  were  on  first  meeting.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
arises  from  a paucity  of  ideas,  resulting  from  a total  neglect  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking ; and  yet  there  is  surely  no  want  of  subjects  on 
which  the  mind  might  be  beneficially  and  pleasantly  occupied. 
Very  ignorant  people  can,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  converse 
upon  except  their  own  affairs  and  commonplace  every-day  occur- 
rences ; but  the  middling  class  of  society  can  have  no  excuse  for 
such  idle  gossip ; and  at  a time  when  education  is  so  much  in 
fashion,  and  literary  institutions  abound  almost  in  every  street,  it 
may  be  reasonably  expectsd  that  people  should  exhibit  something 
like  mind  in  their  daily  intercourse.  Rather  let  their  conversation 
be  “yea  and  nay,”  than  waste  their  time  and  weaken  their  minds 
by  paying  attention  to  vulgar  subjects.  Let  them  follow  Franklin’s 
advice,  if  only  for  a few  weeks,  and  they  will  be  astonished  at  the 
improvement  they  have  effected  in  their  mental  powers,  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  thus  acquired  ; let  them  continue  the  system, 
and  they  must  inevitably  become  wiser,  better,  and  happier  beings. 

Rogers,  in  one  of  his  essays,  describes  England  as  a nation  of 
travellers,  and  assigns  as  a reason  the  numerous  aids  to  locomotion 
with  which  nature  and  art  have  supplied  us.  “ And  none,”  says 
he,  “want  an  excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  to  enjoy:  if  poor,  tore- 
trench:  if  sick,  to  recover:  if  studious,  to  learn  : if  learned,  to  relax 
from  their  studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  errand  ; nor 
will  those  who  reflect  think  that  errand  an  idle  one.  When  the 
anchor  is  heaved  we  turn  down  the  leaf,  and  for  a while  at  least  all 
effort  is  over.  The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  old  ob- 
jects ; and  at  every  step  as  we  proceed,  the  slightest  circumstance 
amuses  and  interests.  All  is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  our- 
selves to  feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them  we  enjoy  eagerly  ; 
like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  for  the  moment ; and  here 
the  resemblance  is  very  remarkable,  for  if  a journey  has  its  pains 
as  well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed  in  the 
world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than  they  are  forgotten,  while 
the  pleasures  live  long  in  the  memory.” 

How  to  Write  Clearly  and  Forcibly. — A man  fully 
possessed  of  his  subject,  and  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost 
always  write  with  vigor  and  effect,  if  he  can  get  over  the  tempta- 
tion of  writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself  to  the  strong  and 
clear  expositions  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  forward.  Half  of 
the  affection  and  offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors 
arises  from  a want  of  matter — and  the  other  half  from  a paltry 
ambition  of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place. — Lord 
Jeffrey. 


A family  resembles  at  the  same  time  a poem  and  a machine. 
Of  the  poetry  of  it,  or  the  song  of  the  feelings  which  streams 
through  all  the  parts  and  unites  them  together,  which  wreathes 
flowers  around  life’s  crown  of  thorns,  and  clothes  “ the  bare  hills 
of  reality,”  with  the  greeness  of  hope, — of  this  every  human  heart 
knows.  But  the  machinery  (without  whose  well-accompanied 
movements  V opera  della  vita  is  entirely  unsupported)  many  con- 
sider as  unimportant  and  neglect  it.  And  still  this  part  of  the 
plan  of  domestic  life  is  not  the  least  essential  for  its  harmonious 
operation.  It  is  with  this  machinery,  as  with  that  of  a clock.  If 
the  wheel,  springs,  &c.,  are  in  good  order,  the  pendulum  needs 
but  a touch  and  everything  begins  its  proper  motion.  Everything 
o-oes  on  in  order  and  quiet,  as  if  of  itself,  and  the  golden  hands  of 
peace  and  prosperity  point  out  all  the  hours  upon  its  clear  face.— 
Frederilca  Bremer. 

Diamond  Polishing. — Bruges  was  the  birth-place  of  Berken, 
who  discovered  the  art  of  polishing  the  diamond;  and  as  if  the 
secret  were  still  confined  to  the  craft,  (in  fact  it  was  for  a length 
of  time  a secret  amongst  the  jewellers  of  the  Low  Countries,)  one 
still  sees  over  many  a door  in  Bruges,  the  sign-board  of  the 
“ Diamanzetter,”  who  resides  within. 

Teaching  a Foreigner  to  speak  English. — My  friend,  the 
foreigner,  called  on  me  to  bid  me  farewell  before  he  quitted  town, 
and,  on  his  departure,  he  said,  “ I am  going  at  the  country.”  I 
ventured  to  correct  his  phraseology,  by  saying,  that  we  were  acus- 
tomed  to  say  “ going  into  the  country.”  He  thanked  me  for  this 
correction,  and  said  he  had  profited  by  my  lesson,  and  added,  “ I 
will  knock  into  your  door  on  my  return. 

Pleasing  by  Compliment. — Louis  XIV.  commended  an  indif- 
ferent orator.  A lady,  who  was  present,  expressed  much  surprise 
on  hearing  the  King  speak  in  such  terms  of  praise.  “ My  opinion 
of  the  orator,  Madam,”  said  Louis,  “does  not  much  differ  from 
yours  ; bnt  if  I think  a few  compliments  can  make  a person  happy, 

I must  be  ill-natured  in  the  extreme  not  to  bestow  them. 

Phenomena  of  Sound. — In  the  arctic  regions  persons  can 
converse  at  more  than  a mile  distant,  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero.  In  air,  sound  travels  from  1130  to  1142  feet  per  se- 
cond. In  water,  sound  passes  at  the  rate  of  4708  feet  per  second. 
Sound  travels  in  air  about  900  feet  for  every  pulsation  of  a healthy 
person,  at  75  in  a minute.  A bell  sounded  under  water  may  be 
heard  under  water  at  1200  feet  distant.  Sounds  are  distinct  at 
twice  the  distance  on  water  that  they  are  on  land.  In  a balloon, 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  ground  may  be  heard  at  an  elevation 
of  three  or  four  miles.  On  Table  mountain,  a mile  above  Cape 
Town,  every  noise  in  it,  and  even  words,  may  be  heard  distinctly. 
The  fire  of  the  English,  on  landing  in  Egypt,  was  heard  130  miles 
on  the  sea.  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  in  calm  weather  he  heard  every 
word  of  a sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  ! Water  is  a better 
conductor  of  sound  than  air.  Wood  is  also  a powerful  conductor 
of  sound,  and  so  is  flannel  or  riband.  Sound  affects  particles  of 
dust  in  a sunbeam,  cobwebs,  and  water  in  musical  glasses  ; it 
shakes  small  pieces  of  paper  off  a string  in  concord. 

Conjunctions. — A conjunction  means,  literally,  a union  or 
meeting  together.  An  ill-assorted  marriage  is  a comical  conjunc- 
tion. But  our  conjunctions  are  used  to  connect  words  and  sen- 
tences, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  joining  of  hands.  The 
Siamese  twins  formed  a singular  conjunction.  A tin-pot  fastened 
to  a dog’s  tail  is  a disagreeable  conjunction  to  the  animal.  A happy 
pair  may  be  regarded  as  an  uncommon  conjunction.  Conjunctions 
connect  similar  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and 
pronouns : as  “A  coat  of  arms  suspended  on  a wrall  is  like  an  ex- 
ecuted traitor  ; it  is  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered .”  “ If  you  con- 

tinue thus  to  drink  brandy  and  water  and  to  smoke  cigars,  you  will 
be  like  Boreas,  the  north-wind,  who  takes  ‘ cold  without’  wherever 
he  goes,  and  always  ‘blows  a cloud,  when  it  comes  in  his  way.” 
“ Do  you  think  there  is  anything  between  him  and  her  ?”  “ Yes  ; 

he  and  she  are  engaged  ones.” — Comic  English  Grammar. 

Striking  a Balance. — Curran,  when  master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  was  going  one  day  to  a levee  at  Dublin  Castle,  (there  was 
a great  press  of  carriages,)  when,  all  at  once,  he  was  startled  by 
the  pole  of  the  carriage  which  followed  him  crushing  through  the 
back  of  his.  He  hastily  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  crying 
to  his  coachman,  “ Stop  ! stop  ! the  pole  of  the  carriage  behind  is 
driven  into  us  !”  “ Arrah,  then,  its  all  right  again,  your  honor,” 

said  Pat,  exultingly,  “ for  I’ve  drove  my  pole  into  the  carriage 
before.” 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


WOMAN’S  LOVE. 


I would  not  court  thy  longer  stay, 

Were  love  and  joy  my  boon  to  be, 

For  well  I know  thou  would’st  away 
To  chase  the  culprit  o’er  the  sea  ; 

But  I will  give  thee  every  prayer, 

That  morn  may  heed,  and  evening  bring, 

Escape  from  danger’s  hidden  snare, 

Return  with  speed  and  unscathed  wing. 

Though  thou  didst  break  thine  early  vow, 

To  make  a fairer  maid  thy  bride, 

’Tis  wept,  but  quite  forgiven  now, 

Stern  evil  has  thy  peace  defied  ; 

She  has  proved  false,  who  sought  and  won 
My  hope,  my  only  hope  away  : 

My  heart  is  broken, — thine  undone, 

But  can  I cease  to  love  thee  ? Nay  ! 

I’d  win  her  back,  to  pleasure  thee, 

Would  plead  thy  misery  with  a tear, 

Though  it  would  more  than  torture  be 
To  render  all,  that  made  life  dear. 

Then  on,  and  quickly  may  ye  meet, 

To  live  more  blest,  than  I can  be, 

To  sen  e thee  whom  I love,  is  sweet, 

To  weep  thy  woe,  is  boon  to  inc. 

Rose  Thorne. 


STANZAS. 


Is  it  not  sweet  to  think  hereafter, 

When  the  spirit  leaves  this  sphere, 

Love  with  deathless  wing  shall  waft  her 
To  those  she  long  hath  mourned  for  here. 
Hearts  from  which  ’twas  death  to  sever, 
Eyes  this  world  can  ne’er  restore  ; 

There,  as  warm  as  bright  as  ever, 

Shall  meet  us  and  be  lost  no  more. 


When  wearily  we  wander,  asking 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  where  are  they  ? 
Beneath  whose  smile  we  once  lay  basking. 
Blest  and  thinking  bliss  would  stay. 
Hope  still  lifts  her  radiant  finger, 

Pointing  to  the  eternal  home, 

Upon  whose  portal  yet  they  linger, 

Looking  back  for  us  to  come. 

Alas  ! alas  ! doth  hope  deceive  us, 

Shall  friendship,  love,  shall  all  those  ties, 
That  bind  a moment,  and  then  leave  us, 

Be  found  again  where  nothing  dies  ? 

Oh  ! if  no  other  boon  were  given, 

To  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong  and  stain, 
Who  would  not  try  to  win  a Heaven, 

Where  all  we  love  shall  live  again. 


TO  APRIL. 


Emblem  of  life  ! see  changeful  April  sail, 

In  varying  vest  along  the  shadowy  skies, 

Now  bidding  Summer’s  softest  zephyrs  rise, 

Anon,  recalling  Winter’s  stormy  gale, 

And  pouring  from  the  cloud  her  sudden  hail ; 

Then,  smiling  through  the  tear  that  dims  her  eyes, 
While  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes, 

Promise  of  sunshine,  not  so  prone  to  fail. 

So,  to  us,  sojourners  in  life’s  low  vale, 

The  smiles  of  fortune  flatter  to  deceive, 

While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  Misery  weave  ; 

So  Hope  exultant  spreads  her  aery  sail, 

And  from  the  present  gloom  the  soul  conveys, 

To  distant  summers  and  far  happier  days. 


APRIL. 

Sunday,  14. Low  Sunday.  Bishop  Porteus  died  1809. 

Monday,  15. Easter  Term  begins.  Mutiny  at  Spithead  1797. 

Tuesday,  16. Battle  of  Culloden  1746.  Blackcap,  swallow,  and  cuckoo 

appear. 

Wednesday,  17. Benjamin  Franklin  died  1790,  aged  84.  Abernethy  died 

1831,  aged  58. 

Thursday,  18. Judge  Jeffries  died  1689,  surnamed  the  Bad. 

Friday,  19. Lord  Byron  died  1824,  aged  37.  St.  Ali»hege  Bishop  of 

Canterbury. 

Saturday,  20. Cromwell  dismissed  Long  Parliament  1653.  Columbus 

died  1506. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  E.  G. — Our  correspondent's  hint  shall  be  attended  to  when  wt 
next  introduce  one  of  his  friends. 

W.  H.  B. — The  letter  containing  your  questions  has  been  sent  to 
“ Uncle  Peter,"  and  you  may  rely  upon  seeing  his  reply  in  the 
course  of  a number  or  two. 

Spero  has  our  best  thanks — the  tale  is  accepted. 

W.  W. — When  you  next  favour  us  with  an  epistle,  please  use  a larger 
sized  sheet  of  paper. 

F.  P. — Try  again — the  last  batch  is  a poor  sample. 

F.  R.  Y. — We  have  made  the  same  observation — our  artist  must  look 

to  it. 

P.  S .—-If  this  gentleman  will  favour  us  with  his  address,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  afford  him  the  information  required. 

G.  (Edinburgh). — The  poetically -prose  gems  that  have  illuminated 

our  pages,  under  the  title  of  “ Chrystals  from  the  Cavern,”  are 
entirely  original,  and  have  been  written  expressly  for  this  pe- 
riodical, by  one  of  the  first  authoresses  of  the  day,  whose  name, 
had  we  permission  to  here  divulge  it,  would  warrant  the  most 
flattering  eulogies  from  our  correspondent.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  Genius  thus  disregarding  the  cuckoo  cry  against  cheap 
literature,  and  lending  her  aid  to  the  dissemination  of  true  know- 
ledge and  refinement  amongst  the  people.  We  are  proud  to  say 
that  amongst  our  contributors  may  be  found  magazine  writers, 
and  other  authors  whose  reputations  in  the  literary  world  have 
been  long  since  firmly  and  fully  established,  and,  with  their 
assistance,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  present  in  a penny  periodical 
talent  of  that  high  order  which  could  not  be  otherwise  secured  by 
a work  published  at  a hundred  times  the  price. 

Elizabeth. — Our  fair  correspondent’ s very  patriotic  effusion  shall 
have  an  early  insertion. 

E.  Bartiirop. — The  tale  will  be  completed  in  No.  8. — James  is  not 
the  author. 

Richard  Allen. — The  ambiguity  of  the  article  alluded  to  is  one  of  . 
its  best  features — nevertheless  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ob- 
jections. 

Henderson,  O.  G.  O.,  C.  F.  Biss,  Delta,  and  a host  of  other 
correspondents  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 

Two  typographical  errors  occurred  in  page  86  of  our  last  number. — 
Line  18 , column  1,  for  vascillated  read  oscillated  ; and  in  line 
2t>  of  same  page,  for  detraction  read  contraction. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


H.  K.  White. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Dcihant,  126,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. April  20,  1844. 
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IIY  A TOPULAR  AUTHOR. 


Chapter  xv. 

The  Mystery — The  Meeting — The  Convent. 


“ A Its  ! the  love  of  woman  it  is  known 
To  be  a lovely  and  a fatal  tiling; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  ’tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
But  mocking  memories  of  the  past  alone ; 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger’s  spring. 

Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing.  Yet  as  real 
Torture  is  then's,  what  they  inflict  they  feel.” 

Byron. 


As  soon  as  the  excitement  consequent  upon  Judith’s  sudden  syn- 
cope had  somewhat  abated,  the  attention  of  the  bystanders  was 
diverted  to  the  Horseman,  who-checking  the  animal  in  his  career, 
now  rode  up  to  the  spot  to  offer  what  assistance  was  in  his  power. 
On  hearing  from  those  around  that  Judith  was  the  person  who  had 


fallen  to  the  ground,  he  became  excited  with  strange  thoughts, 
and  his  features  underwent  a marked  and  rapid  change.  Ap- 
proaching the'  inanimate  form,  which  from  a position  indicating 
towering  strength,  now  merely  manifested  the  prostration  of  both 
mental  and  physical  energy,  the  rider  threw  himself  off  the  horse, 
and  regardless  of  the  exclamations  of  the  rest  touching  the  dan- 
ger of  infection,  he  knelt  dowrn  beside  the  aged  and  decrepid 
crone,  and  sought  to  restore  the  spark  which  those  around  believed 
had  fled  for  ever.  Finding  that  few  were  disposed  to  assist  him 
in  his  endeavour,  he  raised  Judith  on  to  the  horse,  and  mounting 
the  startled  animal,  bore  her  in  his  arms  far  from  the  loathsome 
vapours  of  the  pit,  which  he  believed  had  caused  her  death. 
Hastening  with  his  burden  to  the  house  of  one  Doctor  Chrysostom, 
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a celebrated  plague-physician  of  that  day,  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  he  placed  her  beneath  his  care,  and  left  not  until 
he  had  ascertained  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  I he 
physician,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  symptoms,  pronounced 
his  opinion  that  the  ailment  was  not  from  the  infection,  but  arose 
from  a sudden  disturbance  of  the  system,  caused  by  alarm  or  sur- 
prise, and  administering  the  remedies  usually  applied  in  those 
cases,  Judith  was  in  a comparatively  brief  period  restored  to  con- 
sciousness. As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  admit  of 
conversation,  her  first  enquiry  was  relative  to  the  horseman,  and 
an  anxious  wish  followed  that  she  might  see  him  without  delay. 
This  being  communicated  to  the  other,  Dr.  Chrysostom  brought 
him  to  her  side,  and  as  the  old  beldame  eagerly  extended  her 
horny  fingers  to  give  him  thanks  for  the  kindness  she  had  received 
from  him,  the  first  exclamation  that  burst  from  her  was  “ Launce 
Fleetwood ! I had  no  hope  or  desire  to  see  thee  then,  but  now—” 
her  voice  faltered,  and  her  failing  breath  prevented  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence. 

“ Hush  ! good  Judith  !”  interrupted  Launce,  for  it  indeed  was 
he — “ my  name  thus  uttered  might  prove  fatal  to  me ; were  it 
not  for  the  terrible  disorder  that  now  engrosses  the  attention  of 
all,  I dared  not  have  ventured  here  now  ; but  Mistress  Maude 
Maude  Marsden— tell  me  where  she  is,  that  I may  give  her  token 
of  the  still  ardent  affection  felt  by  Eustace  de  Tortosa.” 

“Ah!  Eustace,  her  lover,”  eagerly  muttered  the  crone,  her 
eyes  brightening  with  the  mention  of  his  name,  where  is  he  ? 
—has  he  returned  ?— what  success  lurks  in  your  project  ?— tell 
me  quick — quick.” 

« Prithee,  patience,  good  mother  ! and  I will  tell  all ; hut  you 
have  not  yet  sufficient  strength  to  hear  the  recital  o t . 

“ Strength ! nay,  I have  now  a lion’s  energy  within  me 
would  lose  not  a moment — let  me  hear  all.”  _ 

“ Then  listen ! It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since,  on  the  night 
of  the  lull  moon,  when  the  conspirators  had  assembled  in  the  lone 
ferry-house,  that  Eustace,  Taverner,  and  myself,  being  amongst 
the  rest,  some  vile  chance  betrayed  the  secret  of  our  meeting- 
place  and  before  we  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the  disco- 
very, a party  of  the  king’s  soldiers  rushed  in  and  effected  a capture 
of  six  of  our  party.” 
it  j heard  !** 

“ Well ! it  being  fortunately  high  water,  Eustace  and  myself 
assisted  by  Taverner  managed  to  evade  them  by  the  subterraneous 
passage  which  led  to  the  ferry,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  we 
out  to"  Lambeth,  and  thence  the  next  morning  to  Greenwich,  where 
meeting  with  a merchantman  about  to  sail  for  Biscay  we  einbaiked, 
and  after  a rough  and  dreary  passage  saw  the  rugged  rocks  and 
citron  groves  of  Spain  rise  to  greet  our  eyes.  Oh,  Judith  . hadst 
thou  not  ancient  blood  in  thy  veins,  how  fully  wouldst  thou  under- 
stand the  pleasurable  sensations  we  experienced  at  that  moment . 
Well ! to  make  short  a long  story,  after  buffeting^  away  there 
through  storms  and  calms,  showers  and  sunshine,  and  a whole  se- 
ries of  pains  and  pleasures,  it  occurred  to  His  Spanish  Majesty 
that  he  might  as  well  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Taverner 
on  our  arrival,  he  having  acquainted  him  with  the  reason  we  had 
for  so  suddenly  appearing  in  his  dominions  ; so  receiving  a toler- 
able supply  of  the  wherewithal  to  defray  our  charges,  back  we 
come  to  England  to  begin  our  designs  anew,  and  as  in  duty  bound 
to  further  the  “ good  cause,”  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

“ Then  Eustace  and  Taverner  are  both  at  hand?” 

“ Not  at  more  than  the  distance  of  a stone’s  throw  they  are 
now_l,ut  this  in  your  ear— now  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Far- 
ryner,  a baker  in  Pudding  Lane,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fish  Street 
Hill,  and  within  ten  doors  of  Thames  Street.” 

« That  house  shall  achieve  notoriety  yet  in  our  annals,  said 
Judith,  meditatively,  “ but  how  came  ye  not  tp  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  information  as  to  your  lurking-place  ? 

“ What ! whilst  such  vigilant  spies  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
us  ! Nay,  we  dare  scarcely  trust  the^very  air  with  a sentence 
above  a whisper.  But  Maude 


re  a wiusuei.  itiuuui. 

Is  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ursule,  at  Hammersmith,  whither  she 
has  gone  for  her  own  personal  safety,  and  the  better  protection  o 
her  health.  Believing  Eustace  dead,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 
you,  the  persecuted  maiden  dreading  new  violence  from  the  hands 
of  Buckingham  or  his  profligate  crew,  resigned  herself  to  the  vows 
of  her  sisterhood,  and  to-morrow  she  takes  the  veil  winch  shuts 
her  from  the  thoughts  and  follies  of  this  world  for  ever.  But  my 


breath  wanes,  and  these  eyes  glazed  in  the  cold  lustre  of  death 
will  soon  forbid  my  seeing  the  deeds  which  I have  foretold  come 
to  pass.  Return  now  to  Eustace— tell  him  to  shun  all  strangers 
who  might  spread  the  infection,  and  on  no  account  to  venture  near 
the  nunnery  lest  contagion  might  reach  thither.  I will  await  thy 
return  here,  and  Chrysostom,  the  physician,  can  adopt  all  precau- 
tions necessary  for  communicating  your  future  plans.” 

The  entrance  of  Doctor  Chrysostom,  with  a potion  for  his  pa- 
tient, suspended  the  remaining  conversation,  and  Launce  alter 
giving  instructions  relative  to  the  proper  care  and  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  her,  with  a promise  ot  a suitable  remuneration 
afterwards,  bade  adieu  to  Judith,  and  hurried  to  join  Eustace  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous.  . , , 

The  physician,  who  with  Doctors  Upton,  Berwick,  Brookes,  and 
Hodges,  had  done  all  that  was  within  human  power  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  plague,  gave  a sleeping  draught  to  Judith  in  the 

hope  of  its  recomposing  her  shattered  nerves,  and  leaving  her  to 
feel  its  narcotic  effects,  left  the  room  quiet  .and  purified  by  anti- 
infective  compounds,  to  aid  the  recovery  for  which  he  expected  to 
be  so  liberally  rewarded.  . „ 

Whilst  the  old  crone  was  thus  sleeping  under  the  influence  ot 
the  medicine  which  had  been  prescribed,  Launce  hurried  on  foot 
to  Eustace,  leaving  his  horse  at  a stable  adjacent,  and  as  lie  went, 
every  street  through  which  his  solitary  foot-fall  rang,  gave  sad  to- 
ken of  the  havoc  the  plague  had  made  in  the  city.  1 he  posts 
and  corners  of  streets  were  plastered  over  with  doctor  s bills  and 
the  papers  of  ignorant  fellows,  who  tampered  With  the  medicinal 
art  without  knowing  even  the  tendency  of  the  very  medicines  they 
prescribed.  Each  stall  as  he  passed  exhibited  also  another  source 
of  deception,  which  was  the  wearing  of  charms  to  ward  oft  an  at- 
tack of  the  pestilence,  and  which  with  the  addition  ot  philters,  ex- 
orcisms, talismans,  and  amulets,  were  practised  and  countenanced 
by  all  parties  ; as  if  an  opinion  bad  gone  abroad  that  the  1 lague 
was  a kind  of  possession  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  would  be  exorcised 
by  crossings,  mystical  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  papers  tied  up  in  many 
knots,  or  certain  written  words  or  figures.  Those  tew  shop-win- 
dows that  were  open,  intimated  that  within  might  be  obtained, 

“ Infallible  preventive  pills  against  the  plague  ;’  — Exact  regu- 
lations for  the  conduct  of  the  body  in  case  of  an  infection  ; 

“ Sovereign  cordials  against  the  corruption  ot  the  air  ; — Anti- 
pestilential  pills;”—”  Incomparable  dnnk  against  the  Blague 
never  found  out  before-,”— together  with  a dozen  different  others 

of  a similar  description.  ~ . 

Few  were  seen  in  the  streets  beyond  an  occasional  watchman 
mounting  guard  over  the  desolate  looking  front  ot  some  deser  ec 
warehouse,  or  a stray  wanderer  still  lingering  loathiully  around  a 
once  happy  home,  now  the  wreck  ot  every  hope,  and  the  cemetery 
of  buried  ambition.  Even  the  very  street-lamps  that  loomed 
sullenly  through  the  gloom,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  despondii 
dullness  of  the  time,  and  flung  forth  a pallid  sickly  Ught -of  a 
ghastly  yellow  hue,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  rudely 
glare  shot  up  into  the  atmosphere  at  intervals,  from  the  fires 
had  been  kindled  to  stop  the  contagion.  In  sooth  never  had  ci  y 
a more  awful  aspect  than  the  one  which  it  then  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  Launce,  and  as  the  foot  stumbled  ever  and  anon  against 
some  struggling  tuft  of  grass  rising  between  the  paving  stones  of 
the  public  highways,  an  image  of  true  desolation  was  rea lize  , 
which  the  most  vivid  imagination  now  can  only  most  feebly  sha 
forth  from  the  startling  chronicles  of  the  time. 

Plentifully  prepared  with  myrrh  and  zedoary  in  the  mouth,  an 
wormwood  and  rue  in  band,  Launce  paused  not  in  his  course  an 
arriving  before  the  house  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  lie  administered  the 
necessary  signal,  and  the  door  being  opened  by  a «« 
over  a pulley  at  the  top,  as  bad  been  previously  agreed  upon 
Fleetwood  entered,  and  reaching  the  room  they  occupied  at  the 
top  of  the  hose,  found  Eustace  and  Taverner  with  a few  ot  the 
other  confederates  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 

Drawing  Eustace  on  one  side,  be  communicated  as  privately  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  the  intelligence  he  had  derived  from 
Judith  respecting  Maude,  and  failed  not  to  use  all  the  arguments 
that  occurred  to  him  which  set  forth  the  hazard  and  danger  he 
would  run  in  obtaining  an  interview.  But  Eustace  was  inexora 
ble,  and  be  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  eariy  on  the Miior- 
row  of  deterring  Maude  from  taking  the  veil.  Accoidin0ly,  as 

... ...  6«i.  f»  **h“s 

smith,  and  arriving  there,  Eustace  saw  the  Superior,  or  Eaay 
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Abbess,  and  demanded  the  novice  who  was  on  that  day  to  resign 
herself  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Holy  Sisterhood.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty, only  overcome  by  the  presentation  of  heavy  lees,  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  admitted  within  the  outer  gate.  A brief  interval 
having  elapsed,  Maude,  herself  appeared,  and  tor  some  time,  so 
little  had  she  anticipated  ever  seeing  Eustace  again,  she  could  not 
persuade  herself  that  his  apparition  was  real  and  not  the  image 
created  by  her  heated  brain.  How  warm  was  her  greeting,  how 
agreeable  her  surprise,  how  extatic  her  emotions,  must  be  passed 
over  in  description  as  things  of  course.  The  explanation  that 
followed,  which  showed  how  Eustace  had  been  prevented  from 
corresponding  with  her  during  his  absence,  was  held  satisfactory, 
and  she  acceded  to  his  wishes  that  now  an  opportunity  having 
been  afforded  for  her  departure  thence,  it  should  be  availed  oi, 
and  that  again  she  should  be  resigned  to  his  protection.  A new 
difficulty,  however,  arose.  The  abbess,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  establishment,  could  not  permit  the  departure  of  one  under 
her  control,  without  receiving  a notice,  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  time  which  had  occurred  since  her  residence  there,  and  there- 
fore stratagem  was  deemed  requisite  to  complete  their  plans.  At 
sunset  it  was  the  custom  for  the  sisters  to  assemble  within  the 
eastern  cloisters  for  orisons,  and,  aided  by  Launce,  Eustace  was 
to  be  ready  there  to  convey  the  fair  noviciate  away  one  hour  prior 
to  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil.  With  this  understanding, 
Maude  left  to  rejoin  the  abbess,  and  Eustace  departed. 

The  hours  in  the  interim  seemed  to  pass  tardily  by,  and  with 
both  Eustace  and  Maude  appeared  to  linger  in  their  speed  ; sun- 
set, however,  came  at  last,  and  with  it  Eustace,  true  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Behind  the  outer  wall,  near  which  the  gate  opening  to  the 
high  road  ran,  the  two  companions  were  concealed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  convent  bell  had  ceased  striking,  the  slender  form  of  Maude 
was  observed  approaching  them  from  the  iron  portal.  Unfastening 
the  gate  itself  with  a key  which  she  took  from  her  girdle,  Maude 
stole,  unobserved,  through  the  avenue,  and  in  another  moment  was 
at  the  side  of  him  for  whom  she  had  braved  these  risks.  A vehicle 
which  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  rapid  flight,  and  whilst  the  plague  continued,  as  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  hazard  a return  to  town,  Eustace  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  at  once  to  Oxford,  where  the  king  was 
holding  his  court,  and  where,  as  yet,  no  vestige  of  that  terrible 
disorder  had  appeared.  Rapidly  did  the  carriage  proceed  along 
the  northern  road  that  then  marked  the  western  entrance  leading 
to  the  metropolis,  and  by  daybreak  on  the  ensuing  morning  the 
towers  and  colleges  of  the  scholastic  city  rose  on  the  sight.  Here 
Eustace  placed  Maude  in  safety,  under  the  protection  of  Langeley, 
the  steward  of  the  University,  and  to  his  care  was  attributed  the 
escape  of  our  heroine  from  the  infection  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  communicated  from  the  visitors  of  the  town.  It  was 
evident,  even  to  herself,  that  Eustace  had  not  abated  the  strength 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  amidst  many  heart-searching  solitary 
hours,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Maude  turned  towards  the 
scenes  of  peril  from  which  she  had  been  rescued  by  the  equerry. 
For  days  which  merged  into  weeks,  that  in  their  turn  became 
months,  did  Eustace  renew  his  vows  of  constancy,  and  plight 
anew  his  promises  of  protection  ; but  the  seared  and  saddened 
heart  of  Maude,  could  scarcely  pulse  a return,  and  she  felt  that 
the  absence  of  him  she  had  once  loved,  with  an  ardour  more  be- 
coming a betrothed  wife  than  an  adopted  sister,  could  not  recom- 
pense her  for  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of  disappointment  she  had 
experienced  whilst  he  was  away.  Time  thus  again  plumed  his 
wings  for  longer  flights,  and  again  was  Eustace  compelled  to  plunge 
anew  into  the  vortex  which  London  opened  for  his  destruction. 
What  event — now  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  annals — occur- 
red on  his  return  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  our  duty,  as  involving  the 
fate  of  most  of  those  personages  who  have  figured  in  our  history, 
now  to  relate. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London. 

The  frightened  citizens  with  trembling  gaze, 

To  watch  the  downfall  of  the  hovering  blaze, 

’Till  where  least  feared  it  lights  ; and  fatal  showers 

Of  quivering  sparks,  flash  brightness  on  the  hours.” 

CONFLAGRATIO  LoNDINENSIS  ; 16G7. 

Within  the  house  of  Farryner,  the  baker,  before  mentioned  as 
being  the  temporary  resort  of  the  conspirators  supposed  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  in  reality  having  for  their  object 


the  restoration  of  papacy  in  the  British  dominions,  were  gathered 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  second  ol  September,  looo,  the 
whole  of  the  papists  whose  object  has  been  before  familiarised  to 
the  reader.  Most  conspicuous  amongst  these,  as  each  had  a dis- 
tinct and  definite  though  different  purpose  to  fulfil  in  lending 
their  aid  to  the  advancement  of  the  plot,  were  Eustace,  1 avernei, 
Varley,  and  Fleetwood.  The  night  had  been  passed  in  mingled 
carousal  and  the  concoction  of  plans  which  would  render  the  final 
blow  to  be  soon  struck,  more  certain  in  its  effects.  A lighted 
candle  left  accidentally  by  Taverner  beneath  the  floor  on  which 
they  had  met,  had  fallen  amidst  some  shavings,  and  had  ignited  a 
small  quantity  of  loose  paper  scattered  within. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  flames’  ascendency  was  given  by  the 
outbreak  on  the  basement  story,  whence  a dense  body  of  smoke 
rushed  in  and  nearly  suffocated  the  baker  and  his  wife,  who  had 
just  retired  in  the  lower  parlours  to  rest.  The  conspiring  few 
above  had  arranged  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  one  vast  and 
simultaneous  blow  that  would  be  that  day  struck  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  and  a flowing  bumper  of  Ximenes  Burgundy  had  been 
poured  forth  to  do  honour  to  their  toast  of  “ success  to  the  enter- 
prise,” when  at  the  very  point  of  raising  the  beakers  to  their  lips, 
the  conspirators  were  startled  by  the  low  sullen  crackling  of  the 
burning  timbers  beneath,  and  before  their  astonishment  had  in  the 
least  subsided,  the  well-known  form  of  J uditli,  bearing  a kindled 
torch  in  her  hand,  rose  in  the  midst. 

“Fly,  fly”  exclaimed  the  sybil,  “I  command  ye  as  you  value 
your  own  lives  or  the  advice  I give  you.  The  prophecy  of  Lon- 
don’s doom  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  fulfilled.  W ithin  another 
revolution  of  the  sun  there  will  not  be  a vestige  remaining  ot  this 
proud  and  sinful  city.  The  flames  gain  upon  us  apace  through 
the  window  there  may  be  yet  time  to  escape.” 

“ But  what  mean  you,  good  Judith  ?”  exclaimed  Eustace, 
scarcely  comprehending  the  tenor  of  her  words,  “ surely  no  trea- 
chery again  has ” 

“ Ask  nothing, — hear  nothing, — for  the  exulting  music  of  the 
leaping  rafters  will  soon  drown  all  further  converse.  To  the  pa- 
rapet 1” 

Obeying  the  injunctions  in  their  terror  though  they  scarce  knew 
why,  the  party  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  sybil  and 
gaining  the  roof  beheld  the  commencement  of  that  conflagration 
which  in  its  devastating  effects  was  truly  without  parallel  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  age.  A merchant  who  resided  next  door  had  only 
time  to  remove  a portion  of  his  goods,  and  finding  their  position 
becoming  momentarily  one  of  imminent  peril,  the  party  clambered 
over  the  flat  roofs  and  pointed  gables  of  the  street,  and  descending 
by  a trap-door  which  opened  on  to  the  leads  of  the  adjacent  ware- 
houses, they  found  themselves  in  the  streets  in  the  early  day- 
break of  a sabbath  morning,  with  the  forked  flames  cowering  and 
licking  the  blazing  timbers  with  their  fiery  tongues  on  every  side. 

The  inhabitants  now  who  locked  in  sleep  had  but  little  antici- 
pated that  night  was  the  last  they  should  spendjn  their  own  homes, 
were  aroused  by  the  invasion  of  the  spreading  element  reaching 
even  their  own  apartments,  and  a messenger  was  forthwith  des- 
patched to  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  propo- 
sing to  him  the  pulling  down  of  some  houses  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  flames,  but  he,  disregarding  all  admonition  oi  this  descrip- 
tion, neglected  this  prudent  suggestion,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  experienced  the  effects  of  his  want  of  precaution.  The  strong 
north-easterly  wind  which  had  commenced  a week  before  and 
continued  a week  after  the  fire,  continued  to  increase  the  fury  of 
the  flames,  and  as  each  house  gradully  became  ignited  and 
fell  victims  to  the  fire,  the  small  engines  used  at  the  period 
were  found  useless  in  opposing  its  fury,  and  the  populace 
drawn  forth  in  hasty  crowds,  some  half  dressed,  and  others 
with  scarcely  a vestige  of  apparel  upon  them ; the  alarm  and 
consternation  that  prevailed,  was  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion. About  seven,  a little  stable  in  Horse-shoe  Alley,  near 
Winchester-stairs,  in  Southwark,  took  fire,  as  was  supposed 
from  a spark  that  had  been  blown  across  the  water,  and  caused 
great  devastation  in  the  borough.  The  streets  began  to  get  thronged 
with  people,  who  by  their  pale  faces  and  wild  gestures,  testified 
the  fears  they  entertained.  By  these,  the  fire  was  already  imagined 
to  have  arisen  from  the  combined  efforts  of  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  in  revenge  of  what  the  English  had  lately  done  at  Bran- 
daris,  upon  the  island  of  Schelling,  and  the  riding  of  a hot-headed 
fanatic  along  the  streets,  crying  every  moment  “ arm,  arm,  the 
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papists  are  upon  us,”  frightened  most  of  the  people  out  of  the 
churches,  and  added  greatly  to  the  general  dismay.  Thus  was 
there  one  continued  hurrying  to  and  fro  along  the  streets,  and  in 
the  churches,  which  were  not  already  in  flames,  ministers  were 
preaching  their  farewell  sermons,  and  people  heard  with  fear  and 
astonishment  the  announcement  of  some  fresh  encroachment  of 
the  fire,  mingling  ever  and  anon  with  the  sound  of  the  preacher’s 
voice. 

The  trainbands  were  also  called  out,  and  were  watching  in  every 
quarter  for  foreigners  whom  they  might  take  up  on  suspicion,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  fears  and  rumours,  everywhere  so 
prevalent,  that  fire-balls  and  hand-grenades  had  been  thrown  by 
many  of  them  into  the  houses,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
already  too  furious  flames.  Goods  were  hastily  removed  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  piled  up  in  heaps  on  the  roadway,  but 
as  few  vehicles  could  be  got  to  take  them  away,  they  fell  a prey  to 
the  fire  there  as  soon  as  though  they  had  been  left  unmoved. 

Eustace,  judging  it  safe  to  separate  from  his  companions,  ap- 
pointed a place  of  meeting  on  the  following  day  in  Westminster, 
and  went  forth  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  Ar- 
riving by  ten  o’clock  in  Gracechurch-street,  he  saw  that  the  fire 
had  extended  westward  as  far  as  Cold  Harbour  Lane,  and  return- 
in  an  opposite  direction,  for  the  heat  of  the  flames  began  to  be 
exceedingly  oppressive  ; a party  of  forty  horse  of  the  life-guards 
passed  him  in  Cornhill,  and  some  companies  of  the  king’s  regi- 
ments with  trainbands  and  auxiliaries  marching  into  the  city.  The 
thoroughfare  of  Cannon-street  was  filled  with  the  goods  and  carts 
of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  escape  out  of  the  city  with 
their  lives  and  property,  and  as  Eustace  was  gazing  on  the  heap  of 
rich  stores,  formerly  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city  merchant,  but 
now  sacrificed  to  the  chance  of  destruction,  the  Lord  Mayor  came 
by  with  some  of  the  city  aldermen,  who  recognizing  Eustace 
amongst  the  crowd,  as  one  who  had  been  denounced  before  a cry 
was  raised  to  seize  him,  and  it  was  only  with  some  difficulty  he 
escaped  from  the  mob. 

This  adventure  rendered  it  necessary  for  Eustace  to  observe 
greater  caution;  he  contrived,  after  eluding  the  mob  who  were  too 
intent  on  the  preservation  of  their  chattels  to  care  much  for  pur- 
suit, to  get  a disguise  which  would  make  recognition  more  difficult, 
and  being  impelled  by  curiosity,  if  not  a stronger  feeling  as  may 
appear  hereafter,  he  continued  to  watch  the  course  the  fire  had  ta- 
ken. Getting  round  into  Little  Eastcheap,  he  once  more  looked 
for  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  began,  and  where  strange  to  tell 
not  above  three  houses  had  been  burned.  By  four  o’clock  the  tall 
spiral  steeple  of  St.  Lawrence  Pountney  was  consumed,  and  the 
lead  pouring  down  in  metal  waves  soon  destroyed  all  that  the 
flames  had  spared. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  dusk,  and  fearful  of  being  again 
recognized  in  the  city,  Eustace  took  a wherry  from  St.  Paul’s 
wharf,  and  proceeded  by  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Strand. 
The  scene  now  presented  from  the  Thames  was  terrific,  and  formed 
ihe  most  awfully  sublime  sight  that  imagination  could  picture. 
The  flames  afforded  light  enough  to  discover  of  themselves  the 
black  gloomy  smoke,  and  the  towering  buildings  they  so  im- 
minently threatened.  The  moon  offered  her  light  too,  but  it  was 
overcome  by  the  greater  lustre  of  the  fire,  which,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  able  by  day  to  combat  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  now 
marked  its  victory  by  tinging  everything  with  an  ensanguined  dye. 
The  whole  country  for  miles  round  seemed  on  fire,  and  a mass  of 
lurid  yellowish  vapour  hung  like  a funeral  pall  over  the  city,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  a return  of  the  pestilence,  which  had  already 
thinned  its  population.  Some  were  at  work  to  quench  the  fire 
with  water,  others  endeavoured  to  stop  its  progress  by  the  dis- 
mantling of  houses,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ; if  allayed  at  all  it  was 
but  for  a little  while,  the  flames  recruiting  strength  for  a fresher 
effort,  and  driving  back  their  opponents,  seized  upon  the  very  en- 
gines thqmselves  and  burning  them,  made  them  unfit  for  further 
service.  Tired  and  fatigued  by  the  events  of  the  day,  Eustace 
ordered  the  waterman  to  set  him  down  at  Essex  stairs,  where 
turning  into  the  Strand  he  procured  a bed  for  a few  hours,  but 
slept  less. 

During  the  night  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  Rumours 
were  everywhere  rife  that  it  was  a design  of  the  foreigners  to 
trample  on  the  pride  and  glory  of  England,  and  the  belief  of  this 


kindled  such  a rage  in  the  multitude  that  they  killed  one  poor 
woman  who  had  something  in  her  apron  they  considered  to  be 
fireballs,  and  wounded  severely  several  others  whose  different 
country  was  enough  to  condemn  them.  The  prisoners  in  the 
Fleet,  Ludgate,  and  the  Compter,  were  permitted  to  go  out  scath- 
less,  but  those  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate  were  sent  with  a guard  to 
Southwark,  which  proved,  however,  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  most  notorious  of  them  from  escaping  by  the  way.  fields 
were  the  only  receptacles  for  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  where 
stretched  beneath  the  same  dark  fiery  canopy  ot  Heaven,  they 
sought  a few  hours  of  broken  sleep.  But  the  fire  was  still  moving 
towards  them,  and  it  was  fearful  to  see  how  it  had  spread  itself 
around  several  miles  in  compass,  everywhere  destroying  and 
trampling  on  the  things  destroyed. 

The  next  morning  being  Monday,  the  fire  seemed  to  so  rejoice 
over  the  havoc  it  had  caused,  that  it  now  begun  anew  its  devasta- 
tions with  greater  vigour,  and  as  business  of  every  kind  was  now 
entirely  suspended,  Eustace  again  renewed  his  observations  on 
the  smouldering  Babylon,  and  with  an  eager  haste,  re-commenced 
his  perambulation  at  an  early  hour.  Gracechurch-street  was  now 
one  mass  of  light,  with  Lombard-street  on  the  left  hand,  and  part 
of  Fenchurch-street  on  the  right.  The  lloyal  Exchange  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  Cornhill  now  shared  a 
similar  fate.  The  flames  rattled  round  them  like  the  transit  of  a 
thousand  chariots  over  the  stones,  and  houses  sank  in  everywhere 
with  a tremendous  crash,  leaving  their  foundations  opened  to  a 
view  of  the  heavens.  The  magnificent  structure  ot  Saint  1 aul  s, 
though  entirely  surrounded  by  stone  buttresses,  with  no  houses 
near  it,  and  higher  than  any  other  building  in  the  city,  now  took 
fire  at  the  top,  and  the  lead  melted  and  ran  down  with  the  heat, 
as  though  it  had  been  snow  melted  by  the  sun.  Great  beams  and 
massive  stones  fell  with  a loud  crashing  noise  upon  the  pavement 
beneath,  breaking  through  into  the  crypts  ol  St.  Faith,  whither 
the  booksellers  had  removed  all  their  volumes,  now  reduced  to  heaps 
of  ashes,  and  huge  flakes  of  s*one  peeled  off  from  the  dome,  and 
rolling  down  the  exterior  of  the  building,  were  flung  to  a distance 
many  yards  from  their  vicinity.  The  Guildhall  too,  which  on  ac- 
count, probably,  of  the  solid  oak  with  which  it  bad  been  built,  had 
withstood  ignition,  now  glowed  without  flames  like  a mansion  ot 
burnished  brass,  for  it  remained  one  huge  burning  cinder  red  hot 
from  the  foundation  to  the  summit.  Such  were  the  teirible  images 
that  met  the  eye  of  Eustace  at  every  turn,  and  stunned  by  the 
clamour  that  reigned  around,  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  meeting  with  Taverner  and  the  rest 
in  Westminster,  and  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction. 

On  his  way  through  Temple  Bar,  which  as  yet  had  been  spared 
from  destruction,  he  descried  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Hollis,  Lord  Manchester,  and  some  other  noble- 
men, dashing  past  him  in  the  direction  of  Fleet-street,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instructions  relative  to  the  pulling  down  of 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  Fleet  River,  passing  from  the  Thames 
to  Holborn  Bridge  Stepping  therefore  on  one  side  to  avoid  being 
seen  by  the  Duke,  Eustace  retreated  into  an  old  house  at  his  side, 
that  had  apparently  been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fancy- 
ing that  from  within  he  heard  the  feeble  wail  of  an  infant,  crying 
as  if  alone,  be  determined  to  enter  and  ascertain  the  cause. 
Guided  by  the  sound,  he  rushed  up  stairs  into  one  of  the  upper 
chambers,  and  there,  stretched  upon  a bed,  beheld  a child  of  four 
years  old,  left  in  the  hurry  of  escape  by  its  natural  protectors  to 
the  mercy  of  the  flames.  A small  cross  hung  round  its  neck,  and 
to  this  the  attention  of  Eustace  was  at  once  riveted,  as  being  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  one  suspended  round  the  neck  of  Clara, 
his  wronged  sister,  as  depicted  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Bucking- 
ham House.  Determined  to  solve  the  mystery  which  seemed  to 
enshroud  the  child,  Eustace  called  loudly  for  aid  from  the  dwellers 
who  might  be  at  hand,  but  so  great  bad  been  the  consternation 
amono-st  them,  that  the  whole  ot  the  houses  were  deserted,  and 
only  those  two,  the  equerry  and  the  child,  now  lingered  within  the 
walls.  Fearful,  that  if  left  there,  the  child  might  be  burned  by 
the  flames  which  seemed  to  threaten  dominion  over  the  whole 
town,  Eustace  took  the  helpless  creature  in  his  arms,  and  was 
about  leaving  the  premises,  when  the  entrance  of  a new-comer 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Thickness  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.  According  to 
theory  the  crust  of  the  earth  ought,  we  might  expect,  to  be  con- 
tinually increasing,  though  with  great  slowness ; and  that  there 
was  a time  when  it  was  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  in  a state  of  fusion. 
The  increase  of  temperature  is  observed  to  be  about  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  ' every  fifteen  yards  of  descent.  In  all  pro- 
bability, however,  the  increase  will  yet  be  found  to  be  in 
geometrical  progression,  as  investigation  is  extended  ; in 
which  case  the  present  crust  will  be  found  to  be  much  thinner  than 
we  have  calculated  it  to  be  ; and  should  this  be  found  to  be  correct, 
the  igneous  theory  will  become  a subject  of  more  importance,  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  than  we  are  at  present  disposed  to  con- 
sider It.  Taking  then  as  correct  the  present  observed  rate  of  in- 
crease, the  temperature  would  be  as  follows 
Water  will  boil  at  the  depth  of  2430  yards. 

Lead  melts  at  the  depth  of  8400  yards. 

There  is  red  heat  at  the  depth  of  seven  miles. 

Gold  melts  at  21  miles. 

Cast  iron  at  74  miles. 

Soft  iron  at  97  miles. 

And  at  the  depth  of  100  miles  there  is  a temperature  equal  to 
the  greatest  artificial  heat  yet  observed  ; a temperature  capable  of 
fusing  platina,  porcelain,  and  indeed  every  refractory  substance 
we  are  acquainted  with.  These  temperatures  are  calculated  from 
Guyton  Morveau’s  corrected  scale  of  Wedgewood’s  pyrometer,  and 
if  we  adopt  them,  we  find  that  the  earth  is  fluid  at  the  depth  of 
100  miles  from  the  surface,  and  that  even  in  its  present  state  very 
little  more  than  the  soil  on  which  we  tread  is  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  organized  beings.  As  the  cooling  of  the  crust  is  a progressive 
action,  there  must  have  been  a time  when  the  crust  was  very  much 
thinner  than  it  is  at  present,  and  during  those  early  periods 
changes  in  its  condition  from  contraction  must  have  been  frequent, 
because  every  new  layer,  as  it  cooled  beneath,  would  contract  and 
compress  the  fluid  part  below,  and  in  the  effort  would  be  rent  in 
many  places.  It  appears  as  if  several  of  these  rents  were  still  in 
existence.  There  seems  to  be  a great  one  passing  from  the  West 
Indies  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  across  the  Pacific. 
It  has  a line  of  volcanoes  marking  its  course,  and  those  districts 
seated  over  it  are  the  very  abode  of  earthquake  violence.  Not 
many  years  ago  a great  shock  passed  over  that  region,  and  a 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Java  sunk  in  the  fiery  abyss  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  left  a burning  lake  to  occupy  its  place. 

A Magical  Number. — The  number  14  has  played  a great 
part  in  the  history  of  Henry  IV.  This  prince  was  born  on  the 
14th  December,  14  centuries,  14  decades,  and  14  years  after 
Christ.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May.  His  name  consisted  of  14 
letters  (Henri  de  Bourbon).  He  lived  four  times  14  years  and  14 
weeks.  He  was  King  of  France  and  Navarre  thrice  14  years.  He 
was  wounded  by  Chatel  14  days  after  the  14th  of  December,  in  the 
year  1594;  between  that  day  and  that  of  his  death  there  were  14 
years,  14  months,  and  5 times  14  days.  He  gained  the  battle  of 
Ivry  on  the  14th  of  March.  The  Dauphin  was  born  14  days  after 
the  14tli  of  September.  He  was  baptised  on  the  14th  of  August; 
finally,  ho  was  killed  on  the  14th  of  May,  14  centuries  and  14 
olympiads  after  the  advent  of  Christ.  His  murder  was  perpetrated 
14  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  St.  Denis.  Ravaillac 
was  executed  14  days  after  the  king’s  death. 

To  be  satisfied  with  persons  in  general  we  must  not  see  them  too 
near  : some  landscapes,  when  viewed  at  a certain  distance,  appear 
charming ; but,  when  approached,  shew  dirty,  thorny,  and  ragged 
paths. 

Generosity  does  not  consist  in  giving,  but  in  making  some 
sacrifice  in  order  to  give. 

I have  known  some  persons  wl»se  faces,  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a mould,  could  never  be  provoked  to  the  least  alteration  of  a 
single  feature  ; so  that  you  might  as  well  relate  a good  story  to  a 
barber’s  block.— -Cowper. 

If  a man’s  bosom  melt,  let  it  be  like  wax,  which  hardens  again, 
but  retains  the  impression  made  upon  it.  Of  what  use  are  those 
dishes  of  skimmed  milk,  which  the  least  thing  will  agitate  but 
nothing  durably  impress  ? 


The  Rationale  of  Physiognomy.  — Beauty,  properly  so 
called,  depends  principally  upon  the  mind.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  predominant  passion  may  generally  be  discovered  in  the 
countenance — nay,  some  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  features 
an  invariable  index  to  the  mind.  That  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  them,  and  that  the  workings  of  the  mind  exert  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  external  formation,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  consideration.  The  muscles  by  which  the  pre- 
dominant passion  is  expressed,  being  almost  perpetually  contracted, 
lose  their  tone  and  never  totally  relax ; so  that  the  expression  re- 
mains when  the  passion  is  suspended  ; thus  an  angry,  a disdainful, 
a subtle,  and  a suspicious  temper  is  displayed  in  characters  that 
are  almost  universally  understood.  It  is  equally  true  of  the 
pleasing  and  the  softer  passions  that  they  leave  their  signatures 
upon  the  countenance  when  they  cease  to  act : the  prevalence  of 
these  passions,  therefore,  produces  a mechanical  effect  upon  the 
aspect,  and  gives  a turn  and  cast  to  the  features,  which  make  a 
more  favourable  and  forcible  impression  upon  the  mind  of  others, 
than  any  charm  produced  by  mere  external  causes.  The  beauty 
which  depends  upon  temper  and  sentiment  is  (to  use  an  Eastern 
metaphor)  “ like  the  towers  of  a city,  not  only  an  ornament,  but  a 
defence  it  represses  with  awe,  it  softens  with  delicacy,  and  it 
wins  to  imitation.  The  love  of  reason  and  of  virtue  is  mingled 
with  the  love  of  beauty,  because  this  beauty  is  little  more  than 
an  emanation  of  intellectual  excellence.  As  it  excites  a purer 
passion,  it  also  more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity:  every  man  finds 
himself  more  powerfully  restrained  from  giving  pain  to  goodness 
than  to  beauty,  and  the  purpose  immediately  appears  to  be  disin- 
genuous and  cruel,  by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  disappointed,  or  the  placid  confidence  of  unsuspecting- 
simplicity  abused.  But  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  must  perish. 
When  the  factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her  smiles  ; when  the  lus- 
tre of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  have  lost  their  in- 
fluence with  their  novelty ; what  remains  capable  of  exciting- 
pleasurable  feelings  ? Let  it  be  remembered  that  none  can  be  dis- 
ciples of  the  graces,  but  in  the  school  of  virtue ; and  that  those 
who  wish  to  be  lovely  must  learn  early  to  be  good. 

Atmospherical  Pressure. — A person  predisposed  from  any 
cause  to  some  local  determination  of  blood,  will  experience  from 
a sudden  diminution  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  a somewhat 
similar  effect  to  that  which  we  see  takes  place  on  the  application 
of  a cupping  glass.  This  is  an  effect  we  have  almost  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  in  persons  having  a strong  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  ; and  it  is  during  those  times  of  the  year  when 
the  barometer  undergoes  great  and  sudden  variations,  that  apo- 
plexies occur  most  frequently. — Dr.  Hume  IVeatherhead  on  the  Head. 

Universal  Emancipation  is  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which 
makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable,  from  British 
soil,  which  proclaims  to  the  stranger  and  sojourner  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  upon  which  he 
treads  is  consecrated  by  the  irresistible  genius. 

Those  who  have  undergone  great  pain  and  suffering  from  starva- 
tion, are  said  to  describe  their  dreams  as  being  peculiarly  beautiful. 
Some  persons  have  submitted  to  deprivation  of  food  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  inducing  dreams  of  a poetic  nature,  and  have 
by  their  own  statements  been  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of  dreams 
peculiarly  brilliant  and  enchanting,  infinitely  more  so  than  at  any 
other  time.  To  speak  rather  in  the  key  of  the  physician  than  the 
metaphysician,  when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty,  the  head  overflows. 
We  are  sometimes  alarmed  in  our  dreams  by  supposed  danger,  and 
are  conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves,  but  yet 
without  success.  At  the  moment  of  the  anticipated  danger  the 
terror  is  often  so  great  as  to  awake  us.  Usually  no  cause  appears 
to  prevent  our  escape,  but  yet  every  limb  is  paralysed — every  effort 
in  vain.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  state  of  mental  action  may 
be  thus  explained : The  remembrance,  and  consequently  the  ap- 

parent reality  in  sleep  of  our  ideas  of  touch,  are  not  so  vivid  as 
those  of  vision  ; we  see  distinctly  the  objects  of  our  terror,  but  the 
memory  does  not  bring  beitne  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  sensation 
of  touch,  and  consequently  we  cannot  imagine  the  sensation  of 
running  or  climbing  which  would  ensue  upon  that  remembrance. 
One  sense  is  in  its  action  as  if  perfect,  the  other  scarcely  acts,  or 
but  imperfectly.  The  usual  antecedent  to  vision,  the  object  seen, 
excites  sensation  ; the  usual  antecedent  to  touch,  the  ground  which 
is  trodden,  or  the  weapon  which  is  handled  causes  no  sensation. 
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Ancient  Macic. — It  would  appear  from  a passage  of  Damas- 
cius,  quoted  by  M.  Salverte,  that  the  ancients  possessed  even  the 
art  of  the  modern  phantasmagoria.  He  describes  a mass  of  light 
as  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  which  at  first  appeared  very  re- 
mote, but  which,  as  it  approached  the  eye,  gradually  transformed 
itself  into  a countenance  of  divine  and  supernatural  beauty.  With 
this  power  of  transformation,  which  optical  machinery  so  well 
supplied,  it  became  easy  to  convert  one  apparition  into  another, 
and  even  to  produce  those  metamorphoses  of  men  into  animals 
which  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  ancient  conjurors. 

Partly  In. — “ The  counsellor”  went  the  other  day  to  do  a dun 
for  the  amount  of  a small  bill.  He  inquired  of  the  servant  at  the 

door,  if  Mr.  S was  in.  “ No,  sir,  he  is  not  in— that  is,  he  is 

in — but  not  exactly  in  at  present,”  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

“ You  say  he  is  in,  and  yet  he  is  not  in.  I don’t  understand 
you.”  “Yes,  sir,”  added  the  discomgloberated  servant,  “he  is 
•partly  in." 

Hard  at  Bottom. — A young  fellow  riding  down  a steep  hill, 
and  doubting  the  foot  of  it  was  hoggish,  called  out  to  a clown  that 
was  ditching,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  hard  at  the  bottom.  “ Aye,” 
answered  the  countryman,  “ it’s  hard  enough  at  the  bottom,  I’ll 
warrant  you.”  But  in  half  a dozen  steps  the  horse  sank  up  to 
the  saddle-girths,  whip,  spur,  curse,  and  swear.  “ Thou  lying 
rascal,”  said  he  to  the  ditcher,  “ didst  thou  not  tell  me  it  was  hard 
at  the  bottom?”  “Aye,”  replied  the  other,  “ but  you  are  not 
halfway  to  the  bottom  yet!” 

Maxim  of  George  I. — Never  abandon  friends  ; do  justice  to  all 
the  world  ; and  fear  no  man. 

Nobility  of  Mind  is  carried  by  a direct  patent  from  the  Sover- 
eign of  Heaven,  while  an  earthly  potentate  can  grant  no  more 
than  empty  titles  and  earthly  estates. 

True  Liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  our  own 
rights,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  others. 

An  Italian  monk  wrote  a life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  where  he 
asserted  that  by  one  sermon  he  converted  ten  thousand  persons  in  a 
desert  island. 

A Pane-ful  Claim. — “ Please  ma’am,  to  give  me  a Christmas 
box,”  said  a ragged  little  urchin,  entering  a pastry-cook’s  shop. 
“ What  claim  have  you  upon  me  ?”  replied  she,  “ I never  saw  you 
before.”  “ Why,  please  ma’am,  I’s  the  boy  vhat  looks  in  at  the 
vinder  hevery  morning,  to  see  wot  o’clock  it  is  wen  hi  goes  to 
work.” 

Warm,  Warmer,  Warmest. — A house  with  a wife  is  often 
warm  enough  ; a house  with  a wife  and  her  mother  is  rather  war- 
mer than  any  spot  on  the  known  globe  ; a house  with  two  mo- 
thers-in-law is  so  excessively  hot  that  it  can  be  likened  to  no  place 
on  earth  at  all,  but  one  must  go  lower  for  a simile. 

As  an  old  woman  was  lately  walking  through  one  of  the  streets 
of  Paris  at  midnight,  a patrol  called  out,  “ Who’s  there  ?”  “ It  is 

I,  patrol ; don’t  be  afraid.” 

“ I like  that  squint — it  relieves  the  natural  blackness  of  your 
face,”  said  a caustic  man  to  his  friend.  “ Indeed  !”  quoth  the 
friend,  “ what  a pity  then  that  you  do  not  squint !” 

An  Important  Question, — The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman 
asks  the  following  question : — “ If  a fellow  has  nothing  when  he 
gets  married,  and  the  gal  has  nothing,  is  her  things  hizen,  or  his 
things  hurn  ?” 

“ Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  as  the  cook  said  when 
she  used  her  night-cap  for  a pudding-bag. 

“ The  life  of  a rich  old  bachelor,”  says  a Swedish  novel  writer, 
“ is  a splendid  breakfast,  a tolerably  flat  dinner,  and  a most  mise- 
rable supper.” 

The  magnetic  power  of  a compass  needle  will  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed or  changed  by  being  touched  with  the  juice  of  an  onion. 
This  fact  may  seem  trifling,  but  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  first 
importance ; and,  investigated,  it  may  lead  to  consequences  as  as- 
tonishing as  those  of  the  magnet. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  in  the  British  Museum  are 
now  to  be  found  nine  thick  volumes  entirely  composed  of  title- 
pages  ; the  collector  of  which  destroyed  thousands  of  volumes  to 
obtain  them. 

Mankind  might  do  without  physicians  if  they  would  observe  the 
laws  of  health  ; without  lawyers  if  they  would  keep  their  tempers  ; 
without  soldiers  if  they  would  observe  the  laws  of  Christianity. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS  ; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 


Uncle. — You  have  already  heard  of  three  kinds  of  attraction, 
namely,  gravitation,  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  capillary  attrac- 
tion, by  means  of  which  particles  of  similar  bodies  exhibit  a ten- 
dency to  come  into  close  contact.  But  there  is  another  variety  of 
this  power,  known  as  chemical  attraction,  or,  affinity,  by  means  of 
which  the  particles  of  dissimilar  substances  are  enabled  to  unite  ; 
this  effect  is  shown  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  mere  combination  of 
two  or  more  elements.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  you  place  sixteen 
parts  of  sulphur  in  a crucible,  along  with  sixty  parts  of  copper 
filings,  on  the  application  of  heat  the  metal  and  the  sulphur  will  com- 
bine, and  form  a substance  called  sulphuret  of  copper.  But  most 
substances  have  a greater  affinity  for  some  particular  forms  of 
matter  than  for  others ; thus  if  you  dissolve  a quantity  of  sugar-of- 
lead,  which  consists  of  acetic  acid  and  lead,  in  water,  (it  must  be 
distilled  or  rain  water,)  and  fill  a bottle  with  the  solution,  and  hang  a 
piece  of  zinc  in  the  liquid. 

William.— I know  Uncle,  I saw  it  done  the  other  day,  the  zinc 
shoots  out  in  beautiful  chrystals. 

Uncle.- — There  you  are  deceived,  William,  the  chrystals  you 
admired  were  not  zinc  but  lead.  And  this  is  low  the  change  takes 
place:  the  acetic  acid,  which  was  united  to  the  lead,  and  formed 
acetate  of  lead,  has  a greater  affinity  for,  that  is,  more  readily 
unites  with,  zinc  than  lead  ; accordingly  it  leaves  the  lead,  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  zinc,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lead  is  re- 
duced to  its  metallic  state,  and  forms  the  crystals  you  have  spoken 
of,  the  acetic  acid  and  the  zinc  forming  acetate  of  zinc. 

Many  very  pretty  experiments,  illustrative  of  this  fact,  may  be 
exhibited,  among  others  the  following: — Pour  into  a small  saucer 
a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  ( Chloride  of  Mercury)  then, 
having  dissolved  some  Iodide  of  Potash  in  water,  drop  a small 
quantity  into  the  saucer,  the  liquid  will  become  red,  but  it  will 
soon  resume  its  original  appearance  ; add  more  of  the  Iodide,  and 
a pale  flesh  coloured  powder  will  fall,  but  on  a further  addition  of 
the  Iodide,  the  precipitate  will  become  of  a bright  scarlet  colour. 
This  is  the  well  known  “ pure  scarlet”  of  the  colour  shops,  it  will 
soon  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucer,  and  the  clear  liquid  may  be 
poured  off,  and  if  fresh  water  is  added,  and  afterwards  drained  off, 
until  all  the  unchanged  Iodide  of  Potash  is  removed,  the  colour 
may  be  dried  and  is  fit  for  use.  This  colour  is  much  employed  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  assume  a yellowish 
tinge,  by  losing  part  of  its  iodine.  If,  however,  instead  of  pouring 
off  die  liquid,  and  drying  the  precipitate,  you  add  more  of  the  so- 
lution of  the  Iodide  of  Potash,  the  red  powder  is  re-dissolved,  and 
the  liquid  becomes  again  clear,  but  it  again  appears,  by  adding 
more  of  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

William. — How  very  singular;  how  does  that  take  place, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — In  the  first  instance,  the  Iodine,  having  a greater 
affinity  for  the  mercury  than  for  the  potash,  quits  the  latter,  and 
uniting  itself  to  the  mercury,  forms  a biniodide  of  mercury,  that  is, 
mercury  with  a double  allowance  of  Iodine.  This  biniodide  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  as  you  have  seen,  it  can  be  separated  from 
it  readily,  but  when  you  add  an  excess  of  Iodine,  a soluble  com- 
pound is  formed  and  the  colour  vanishes. 

This  experiment  may  be  per- 
formed in  such  a manner  as  to 
create  considerable  astonish- 
ment. Take  a small  phial  and 
pour  into  it  a small  quantity  of 
a solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  water  ; instead  of  a 
cork,  use  a piece  of  the  branch 
of  an  elder  tree,  with  the  pith 
nicely  cleaned  out,  wax  the  out- 
side of  this  stopple,  so  that  it 
may  fit  closely  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  then  introduce  through 
the  hole,  without  allowing  it  to  be  noticed,  a few  chrystals  of 
Iodide  of  Potash,  and  shake  the  phial ; the  liquid  will  instantly 
become  scarlet,  and  before  your  auditors  recover  from  their  surprise 
you  can  easily  contrive  to  slip  another  chrystal  of  the  Iodide  into  the 
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liquid,  and  it  as  suddenly  will  again  become  limpid.  I have  much 
more  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject  of  chemical  affinity  and  its  singular 
results,  hut  before  I do  so  I must  purchase  a few  articles  at  the 
chemist’s,  for  some  of  the  effects  produced,  by  the  chemical 
combination  of  various  substances  are  so  singular,  that  they 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  On  this  account,  instead  ot  con- 
tinuing  the  subject  at  present,  I will  postpone  it  until  another 
evening  and,  in  the  meantime,  endeavour  to  explain  a few  of  the 
phenomena  of  that  most  wonderful  subject, 

ELECTRICITY. 

William. — Whatever  you  are  inclined  to  talk  about  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  listen  to,  but  when  you  speak  of  electricity  I must  say 
there  is  no  subject  I have  a greater  desire  to  understand. 

Uncle. — I do  not  doubt  it,  my  boy,  and  all  our  greatest  philoso- 
phers have  as  ardent  a desire  as  yourself  to  comprehend  the  mystei  i- 
ous  powers  of  electricity,  with  many  of  the  effects  of  which  we  are 
acquainted,  although  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Elec- 
tricity exhibits  itself  under  different  froms,  that  is,  it  can  be  excited 
by  various  means,  the  friction  of  a piece  of  glass  will  produce  what  is 
called  common  electricity , but  when  similar  effects  are  elicited,  by  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  a metal,  it  is  known  as  Thermo-electricity ; Animal 
electricity  is  exhibited  by  several  animals,  particularly  the  Gymnotus, 
or,  Electric  Eel  and  the  Torpedoor  Electric  Ray.  By  the  action  of 
acids,  &c.  on  metallic  substances,  when  arranged  in  a peculiar 
manner,  Galvanism,  or,  Voltaic  Electricity , is  the  result,  and  the 
electric  power,  when  once  excited  by  any  of  the  above  methods, 
can  be  made  to  show  itself  under  the  form  of  Magnetism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effects  of  common  electricity  can  be  produced  by 
the  employment  of  the  magnetic  power.  Thus  you  see,  William, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  electricity  directs  the  mind  to  an 
almost  illimitable  range  of  enquiry. 

William.— I always  thought,  Uncle,  that  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetism,  were  different  branches  of  knowledge ! 

Uncle. — Their  intimate  connexion  with  each  other  has  been 
only  made  evident  within  these  few  years ; but  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  puzzling  youjustnowby  explaining  the  singular  connexion 
between  these  three  branches  of  the  science ; I shall  content  my- 
self for  the  present  with  pointing  out  to  you  some  of  the  simple 
phenomena  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  presence  of  electricity  is  the  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  of  light  objects  by  certain  substances,  such  as 
glass  or  sealing  wax.  If  you  rub  a piece  of  thick  glass  rod,  or 
tube,  or  indeed  a strip  of  glass  of  any  description,  briskly,  with  a 
dry  silk  handkerchief,  you  will  find,  on  holding  it  near  any  light 
substances,  such  as  small  fragments  of  paper,  or  feathers  laid  on 
glass  or  a dry  wooden  table,  that  the  light  substances  are  alter- 
nately attracted  and  repelled  by  the  glass.  The  best  way  perhaps 
of  exhibiting  this  experiment  is  by  using  an  extremely  light  downy 
feather,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a very  slender  thread  of  white  silk, 
and  when  the  feather  is  brought  near  to  the  excited  rod  of  glass, 
the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  will  be  exhibited. 
William. — Is  it  necessary  the  silk  should  be  white,  Uncle  ? 
Uncle. — It  should  not  be  dyed,  for  most  dyes  contain  some 
metallic  substance,  and  metals,  and  all  their  combinations  are 
known  as  conductors  of  electricity.  Water  and  a few  other  liquids 
are  also  imperfect  conductors ; other  substances  are  known  as  non- 
conductors, and  among  these  are  silk,  glass,  resin,  dry  air,  &c.  To 
render  this  subject  more  intelligible,  let  us  suppose  two  rods  of 
glass  have  been  excited  in  the  manner  I have  described,  if,  while 
in  this  state,  one  of  the  rods  is  placed  in  a glass  vessel,  say  a de- 
canter, and  the  other  in  a pewter  mug,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  power  of  attracting  and  repelling  the  feather  is  almost  instantly 
lost  by  the  rod  which  has  been  placed  in  the  pewter  vessel,  while 
it  will  be  preserved  longer  in  the  rod  in  the  decanter  than  even  if 
the  glass  had  been  held  in  the  hand,  for  the  human  body  itself  is 
a conductor. 

William. — -Is  it  known  why  the  feather  is  first  attracted  and 
then  repelled  ? 

Uncle. — I think  I saw  you  the  other  day  amusing  yourself, 
William,  with  a little  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  the  small  mariner’s 
compass  I gave  you  last  Easter,  did  you  notice  any  thing  like  the 
same  effect  take  place  between  the  magnet  and  the  needle  of  the 
compass,  as  that  I have  noticed  between  the  feather  and  the  glass  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle,  certainly,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
repelled  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  attracted  the  south  pole, 
and  the  south  pole  did  the  contrary. 


library. 

Uncle. — Well  then,  you  talk  of  two  poles  to  the  magnet,  while 
electricity  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  or  in  two  states,  namely 
positive  and  negative,  other  philosophers.call  it  vitreous  and  resinous, 
because  these  different  states  are  exhibited  by  glass  and  resin  ; but 
whatever  the  name,  their  mutual  effects  are  the  same  relatively, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Well,  now  you  have  excited  the  glass  rod,  and  Jane  has  fastened 
the  feather  to  the  silk,  let  us  try  the  experiment.  See  how  curi- 
ously the  feather  is  attracted  by  the  glass,  and  in  a short  time  re- 
pelled. 

William. — But  you  have  not  told  me,  Uncle,  why  this  takes 
place. 

Uncle. — I will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand  what  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place : — when  the  feather  is  attracted  by  the  glass, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a state  of  negative  electricity,  while  the  glass  is  in 
a positive  state,  like  the  two  dissimilar  poles,  they  therefore  attract 
each  other,  but  after  remaining  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  some 
time,  the  feather  becomes  positive,  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  two 
similar  poles,  the  glass  and  the  feather  mutually  repel  each  other. 

William. — Is  that  one  of  the  proofs  that  electricity  and  magne- 
tism are  the  same  ? 

Uncle. — At  any  rate  it  shows  one  point  in  which  they  agree. 
But  now  let  us  pursue  our  experiments.  Take  a large  stick  of 
sealing  wax,  excite  its  eletricity  by  rubbing  it  with  a piece  of  woillen 
cloth,  at  the  same  time  excite  the  glass  tube  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  silk  handkerchief.  Electrise  the  feather  with  the  latter,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  repelled,  bring  it  near  to  the  sealing  wax.  The 
wax  you  see  attracts  it.  Thus  it  is  evident  there  is  some  difference, 
in  the  effect  at  least,  between  the  electricity  of  the  sealing  wax  and 
that  of  the  glass. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  experi- 
ment more  interesting,  fix  the  glass 
and  the  sealing  wax  in  an  upright  po- 
sition as  shown  in  this  drawing,  then 
contrive  a slender  piece  of  wood  like 
that  marked  A in  the  chawing,  and 
from  the  extremity  of  its  arm  hang  the 
silk  thread  and  feather.  Jane  can  hold 
the  wood  in  which  the  apparatus  rests, 
while  with  the  woollen  cloth  in  one 
hand  and  the  silk  handkerchief  in 
the  other,  you  excite  the  sealing  wax 
and  the  glass.  If  this  is  properly 
done,  you  will  see  the  feather  continue 
to  move  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
carrying  the  electric  fluid,  (as  it  is 
called  for  want  of  a better  name,) 
from  the  glass  to  the  wax,  and  the  wax  to  the  glass,  until  neither 
of  the  two  has  any  more  to  dispose  of. 

William. — Then  the  electricity  of  glass  is  always  positive,  and 
that  of  the  sealing  wax  negative. 

Uncle. — That  rule  does  not  always  hold  good,  although  it  does 
in  most  cases,  but  the  object  excited,  and  the  subject  by  which  it 
is  excited,  are  always  in  different  electrical  states,  but  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brande,  “ it  is  probable  that  no  peculiar  kind 
of  electricity  is  inherent  in  any  one  body.”  And  in  this  case  we 
may  again  refer  to  the  magnet,  for  a powerful  magnet  is  able  to 
change  the  poles  of  a weaker  one,  so  that  there  is  no  peculiar  pre- 
disposition in  either  end  of  the  magnet  to  become  either  north  or 
south  pole. 

William.— That  is  another  point,  Uncle,  in  which  magnetism 
and  electricity  agree. 

Uncle. — Exactly  so.  I have  already  told  you  the  difference 
between  a conductor  of  electricity  and  a non-conductor,  but  to  make 
this  more  clear,  take  a rod  of  brass  in  your  hand  and  rub  it  briskly 
with  a piece  of  flannel,  if  you  bring  it  near  to  the  feather,  it  will 
neither  attractor  repel  it,  but  you  must  not  suppose  electricity  has 
not  been  excited.  To  prove  that  it  has,  fix  the  brass-rod  in  a glass 
handle,  or  even  a wooden  handle  well  varnished,  and  then  again 
rub  it  with  the  flannel,  taking  care  your  hand  does  not  touch  the 
metal.  It  will  now  both  attract  and  repel  the  feather,  for  being 
attached  to  a non-conducting  substance,  it  cannotyieldup  its  elec- 
tricity to  the  hand,  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  therefore  its 
pressure  is  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  feather. 

I have  shown  you  these  simple  experiments,  William,  that  you 
might  comprehend  the  principles  of  the  science,  but  the  wonderful 
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properties  of  the  electric  fluid  can  only  be  exhibited  when  it  is 
collected,  or  rather  generated  in  larger  quantities.  F or  this  pur- 
pose an  apparatus  called  an  electrical  machine  is  employed.  1 his 
consists  either  of  a cylinder,  or  of  a flat  circular  disc  ot  glass, 
mounted  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
on  an  axis,  while  a piece  of  silk  is  applied  to  its  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  electric  power. 

William. — Which  of  these  machines  is  considered  the  best, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Each  has  its  own  peculiar  merits.  The  plate  machine 
is  the  most  compact,  but  its  construction  will  not  enable  you  to 
illustrate  the  different  states  of  the  electric  fluid  so  readily  as  the 
old  fashioned  machine,  in  which  a cylinder  of  glass  is  employed. 
See,  here  is  one  of  the  latter  description ; the  cylinder  is  mounted 
in  such  a manner  that  you  may  turn  it  round  rapidly.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  two  glass  pillars. 


Uncle. — Certainly,  but  have  you  forgotten  that  I told  you  glass 
was  a non-conductor.  The  pillars  are  made  of  glass  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  two  brass  cylinders  on  each  side 
of  the  glass  one,  are  called  conductors  ; they  also  for  the  same 
reason  are  mounted  on  glass  pillars.  To  one  of  these  a kind  of 
cushion  is  fixed,  to  which  a piece  of  silk  is  attached,  long  enough 
to  reach  across  the  cylinder  very  nearly  to  the  opposite  conductor. 
This  second  conductor  is  furnished  with  a row  of  brass  points,  on 
that  side  which  is  opposite  the  glass  cylinder.  The  cushion  you 
perceive  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  a dark-coloured  ointment, 
called  amalgam.  The  best  kind  is  made  of  one  part  tin  and  two 
of  zinc,  melted  together,  and  then  mixed  in  an  iron  mortar,  with 
six  parts  of  hot  mercury.  The  three  metals  are  then  triturated, 
until  they  become  a dark-coloured  powder,  which  is  afterwards 
made  into  a paste  with  liog’s-lard,  and  spread  on  the  cushion. 

William — What  is  the  use  of  the  amalgam,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — It  enables  the  cushion  to  come  in  closer  contact  with 
the  glass,  and  by  that  means  the  friction  is  increased.  The  con- 
ductor, to  which  the  cushion  is  attached,  is  called  the  negative 
conductor,  and  corresponds  with  the  sealing  wax  in  our  last  expe- 
riment, and  that  with  the  points  is  called  the  positive  conductor, 
and  answers  to  the  glass  rod.  If  positive  electricity  is  required, 
a brass  chain  communicating  with  the  earth,  is  attached  to  the 
negative  conductor.  If  negative  electricity,  the  chain  is  placed  on 
the  opposite  conductor.  If  I put  the  machine  in  action  thus,  by 
turning  the  handle  rapidly,  and  hold  my  hand  at  a short  distance 
from  the  conductor  to  which  the  chain  is  not  attached,  the  electric 
fluid  will  pass  with  a snapping  noise,  my  knuckle  experiences  a 
tingling  sensation  and  at  the  same  time  you  see  a bright  spark 
is  visible. 

William. — Ts  not  lightning  occasioned  by  electricity,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.— Yes;  and  the  spark  you  just  now  saw  is  but  a humble 
imitation  of  that  great  phenomenon  of  nature. 

William. — But  an  electrical  machine  is  a very  expensive  ap- 
paratus. 

Uncle. — It  is  rather  expensive,  but  I will  show  you  a very 
simple  instrument  which  you  can  make  for  a few  pence,  that  will 


answer  your  purpose  very  well.  This  drawing  will  explain  it. 
Take  a piece  of  smoothly-planed  deal  board,  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  cut  it  in  a circular  form.  In  the  centre  on  one 
side,  fix  a handle,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  made  of  baked  wood 
or  glass,  thickly  coated  with  sealing  wax. 

William. — How  am  I to  manage  that,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Bruise  a piece  of  sealing  wax  until  it  is  reduced  to 
very  small  fragments,  then  place  it  in  a bottle  and  cover  it  with 
good  spirits  of  wine,  cork  the  bottle  well,  place  it  in  a warm  place, 
the  sunshine  or  a short  distance  from  the  fire,  shaking  it  occasion- 
ally, and  in  a day  or  two  it  will  be  dissolved.  Before  you  fix  your 
handles  the  circular  board  is  to  be  neatly  and  smoothly  covered 
with  tinfoil,  taking  particular  care  that  it  is  nicely  pasted  over  the 
edges  and  free  from  any  inequalities  ; to  complete  the  upper  plate 
or  cover,  fix  near  the  edge  on  the  upper  surface,  a brass  wire, 
about  two  inches  long,  with  a brass  knob  at  the  end.  The  bottom 
plate  of  the  instrument,  which  by  the  by,  is  called  an  electropho- 
rus,  must  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  with  the  handle ; it  is 
made  as  follows  ; — 

Take  a piece  of  tinfoil, 
larger  than  the  intended 
plate,  and  spread  it  out 
smoothly  in  a plate,  or  in  a 
hoop,  so  that  the  edges  of 
the  foil  may  turn  up.  Then 
melt  in  an  iron  ladle,  equal 
parts  of  shell  lac,  common 
resin, and  V enice  turpentine ; 
keep  the  mixture  at  a mode- 
rate heat  until  the  fumes 
cease  to  rise,  then  allow  it 
to  cool,  until  it  becomes 
somewhat  thicker,  and  pour 
it  on  the  tinfoil  to  the  thick- 
ness  of  about  half  an  inch  ; when  cold,  trim  the  edges  neatly,  anil 
place  it  with  its  metallic  side  downwards  on  a piece  ot  board, 
keeping  it  in  its  place  by  means  of  four  little  pieces  ot  pasteboaul 
or  wood,  as  you  see  in  the  drawing. 

William.— Well  Uncle,  I think  I could  make  a— what  did  you 
call  it  ? . „ 

Uncle.— An  electrophorus  ; you  must  observe  that  the  tinfoil 
must  be  everywhere  smooth  and  even,  there  must  be  no  sharp 
points,  bumps,  or  angles.  We  will  now  suppose  you  have  ac- 
complished your  task,  you  then  slightly  warm  your  apparatus,  and 
hold  the  upper  plate  by  the  handle  without  touching  the  tinfoil. 
Take  a piece  of  warm  flannel,  about  ten  inches  long,  roll  it  up 
loosely,  then  strike  it  smartly  on  the  resinous  plate,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  it  towards  you,  so  that  the  plate  shall  receive  some- 
thing between  a rnb  and  a blow,  repeat  this  until  the  whole  sui- 
face  has  been  excited.  . . 

After  this,  place  the  upper  plate,  previously  warmed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  resinous  plate,  and  touch  the  metal  knob,  from  which 
a spark  will  be  obtained,  immediately  lift  the  upper  plate  by  its 
handle,  and  if  you  again  touch  the  brass  knob,  you  will  produce  a 
more  vivid  spark  and  this  operation  may  be  repeated  many  times 
before  the  effect  ceases.  . . 

I have  shown  you  now  a few  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  and  have 
pointed  out  an  easy  method  of  eliciting  it  in  tolerable  quantity. 
When  next  we  meet  I will  tell  you  what  means  you  must  employ 
to  store  it  up,  to  bottle  it  off,  in  fact,  that  you  may  have  a sufficient 
quantity  of  this  mysterious  agent  at  your  command  to  perforin 
experiments  of  a more  imposing  nature.  In  the  meantime, 
William,  you  must  try  your  hand  in  the  manufacture  ot  your 
Electrophorus. 


If  the  delicate  passenger  gently  touch  a nettle  in  his  path,  lie 
immediately  feels  the  painful  irritation  of  its  sting  ; but  let  him 
boldly  and  firmly  grasp  the  venomous  leaves,  and  he  will  receive 
no  more  hurt  than  he  would  from  despoiling  the  pale  evening  prim- 
rose of  its  modest  flower.  And  how  often  is  a similar  case  ex- 
perienced in  what  we  may  call  the  garden  of  human  nature : many 
of  its  rough  denizens  will  be  found  to  insult  and  wound  the  hand 
which  strokes  them,  but  under  harsher  treatment  to  yield  them- 
selves up  as  if  incapable  of  committing  injury. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 


No.  V.— HOWTH  CASTLE. 

Rest  on  your  battle-fields,  ye  brave  ! 

Let  the  pines  murmur  o’er  your  grave, 

Your  dirge  be  in  the  moaning  wave ; 

We  call  you  back  no  more  ! 

Rest  with  your  still  and  solemn  fame  ; 

The  hills  keep  record  of  your  name. 

Mrs.  Hemans 


The  peninsula  of  Howth— its  broken  summit,  elevated  in  one 
place  to  tlie  height  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — forms  the  northern  arm  of  the  noble  and  pictu- 
resque Bay  of  Dublin.  The  ancient  name,  “ Ben-hadar,”  the  bird’s 
promontary,  conveys  a correct  idea  of  the  wild  nature  of  this  lofty 
spot ; for  the  rocky  shores  of  Howth  afford  shelter  to  numerous 
varieties  of  sea-birds,  which  have  their  aeries  established  there 
high  above  the  foaming  surge  at  a distance  human  daring  would 
prove  unequal  to  approach.  Another  epithet,  by  which  it  was 
designated  in  former  times,  “ Ben  hy  darack,”  the  Hill  of  Oaks, 
and  a Druidical  cromlech  yet  remaining  (although  the  upper  stone 
has  fallen  and  now  leans  against  one  of  the  supporters)  seem  to 
point  it  out  as  the  site  of  a consecrated  grove  and  college  of  that 
dark  order.  Here,  too,  Crinthar,  the  third  monarch  of  Ireland, 
celebrated  for  his  achievements  against  the  Britons,  from  whom 
he  carried  off  spoils  of  great  price,  amongst  them,  according  to 
the  old  chroniclers,  a golden  chariot,  two  tables  inlaid  with  three 


hundred  precious  stones,  and  a cloak  “ thrice  chained  with  gold,” 
is  said  to  have  had  a palace,  called  after  its  rude  chieftain.  This 
hero  of  antiquity  was  contemporary  with  Domitian,  Emperor  of 
Rome,  and  is  believed  to  have  added  to  his  other  honours 
the  renown  of  successfully  encountering  the  disciplined  legions 
of  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  led  by  the  gallant  Agricola. 
No  traces  of  the  Dun-Crimthar  are  now  visible ; but  probably 
the  green  Baillee,  as  it  was  formerly  denominated,  a rocky 
prominence  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a deep  chasm 
may  have  been  selected  for  the  fortress  of  a prince  whose  preda- 
tory life  required  a stronghold,  secure  not  merely  against  surprise, 
but  also  from  the  shock  and  strength  of  numbers.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  a remnant  of  King  Brian's  victorious  followers  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf,  sought  refuge  on  the  summit  of  this  solitary  rock, 
which  they  completely  insulated  and  continued  to  defend  until  the 
vessels  of  their  countrymen  arrived  to  carry  them  away.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  Baily  now  stands  a lighthouse,  which  exhibits 
a fixed  bright  light  to  vessels  approaching  the  Bay  of  Dublin. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Howth,  a view  of  which  is  here  given,  con- 
sists of  a centre,  flanked  by  square  massive  embattled  towers,  and 
has  been  subject  to  many  alterations  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Its 
situation  is  agreeable  and  sheltered ; the  ancient  woods  that  over- 
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hang  it  behind  form  an  excellent  relief,  and  the  adjoining  deer- 
park  pesents  a graceful  fall  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  sea,  and  constitutes  a very  beautiful  appendage  to  the  demesne 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  venerable  character  of  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle  is  much  increased  by  a display  of  ancient  weapons, 
amongst  which  an  antique  two-handled  sword  hangs  most  con- 
spicuous. 

That  sword  its  fame  had  won, 

By  the  fall  of  many  a crest ; 

But  its  fiercest  work  was  done, 

In  the  tomb  on  the  Ostman’s  breast. 

It  was  the  trusty  weapon  of  Sir  Armoricus  Tristram,  a descend- 
ant of  Sir  Tristram,  one  of  the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table,  and  the  great  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  of  St.  Law- 
rence, who  have  been  seated  here  for  upwards  of  six  centuries, 
and  retain  possession  of  the  conquests  of  the  founder  of  their 
house  to  the  present  day.  The  name  of  Tristram  is  said  to  have 
been  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  consequence  of  a vow 
made  by  a chieftain  of  the  family  when  leading  an  army  against 
the  Danes  upon  the  Saint’s  Festival,  that  if  his  arms  should  be 
crowned  with  victory  he  would,  in  gratitude,  adopt  and  transmit 
to  his  posterity  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence.  Sir  Armoricus  had 
entered  into  a mutual  compact  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  John 
de  Courcy,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Rouen,  that  whatever 
lands  they  should  win  by  their  swords,  in  any  realm,  should  be 
divided  between  them.  After  many  adventures  in  France,  Nor- 
mandy, and  England,  they  passed  over  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1177.  In  attempting  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Ivora, 
near  the  hill  of  Howth,  they  met  with  desperate  opposition,  the 
Irish  disputing  every  step,  of  ground  ; but  the  martial  prowess  of 
Sir  Tristram,  and  the  well-disciplined  courage  of  his  adherents, 
overcame  the  wild  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  won  the  title  and 
vast  domain  of  Howth  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  Seven  re- 
latives of  the  conqueror,  among  whom  were  some  of  his  sons,  fell 
a sacrifice  to  this  dearly-bought  victory.  De  Courcy  having  been 
detained  from  the  engagement  by  illness,  declined  any  participa- 
tion in  the  conquests  of  that  day.  After  a chivalrous  career  Sir 
Armoricus  perished  in  a conflict  with  the  Irish,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  the  highest  degree  romantic.  Finding  himself  sur- 
prised, and  hemmed  in  by  a force  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  O’Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  while  he 
was  attended  by  only  thirty  knights  and  two  hundred  footmen,  he 
formed  the  truly  Spartan  determination  of  devoting  his  little 
band  of  heroes  to  the  honour  of  the  Norman  cause.  Calling  his 
comrades  in  arms  around  him,  he  exclaimed,  “ He  who  will  may, 
if  he  can,  save  his  life  by  flight;  but  as  for  me,  my  heart  will 
never  suffer  me  to  leave  these,  my  faithful  followers,  in  their  ex- 
tremity; with  them  I would  rather  die  in  honour,  than  live  with 
others  in  dishonour.”  He  then  imprinted  a kiss  on  the  cross- 
formed  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  plunging  the  blade  into  the  body  of 
his  horse,  cried,  “ He  shall  never  serve  against  those,  with  whom 
he  before  served  so  nobly.”  The  desperate  example  was  instantly 
imitated  by  every  mounted  knight,  save  two  noble  youths,  whom 
Sir  Tristram  had  entrusted  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  mortal 
strife  and  the  tidings  of  their  romantic  bravery  to  De  Courcy  and 
their  countrymen. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle  is  shown  an  extraordinary 
oil  painting,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  abreption  of  young  Lord 
Howth  by  Grace  O’Malley  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A female 
mounted  on  a snow-white  steed  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  an  infant 
from  the  hands  of  a peasant,  while  the  clouds  appear  to  divide 
and  disclose  a figure  looking  upon  the  group  beneath.  Grace 
O’Malley,  or  as  she  is  styled  in  the  bardic  effusions  of  those  days, 
“ Grana  Uile,”  Queen  of  the  West,  was  the  daughter  of  Owen 
O'Malley,  who  paid  homage  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  es- 
poused first  by  a chieftain  O’Flaherty,  and  upon  his  early  decease, 
by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  whom  she  bare  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Grace  at  an  early  age  was  the  companion  of  her  father 
in  his  piratical  expeditions  along  the  western  coast,  from  which 
she  imbibed  a taste  for  the  watery  element,  and  the  mariner’s  pe- 
rilous life.  She  was  ever  foremost  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
wholly  insensible  to  fear  : the  terror  of  her  name  flew  along  the 
shores  which  the  power  of  her  navy  swept  of  its  cattle  and  treasures. 
The  most  desperate  characters  flocked  round  a standard  that  waved 
over  conquest,  and  to  a warrior  princess  whose  valour  and  conduct 
ensured  success  in  every  enterprise,  Her  fleet  soon  became  con- 


siderable, and  her  piratical  life  notorious ; tbe  Queen  gained  in- 
formation of  her  predatory  disposition,  and  offered  a reward  for 
her  apprehension.  During  the  limit  of  the  proclamation,  Grace 
took  every  precaution  to  obviate  treachery,  and  avoid  surprise  ; 
she  caused  an  aperture  to  be  made  in  the  sea-wall  of  her  chamber, 
through  which  a cable  was  passed  fastened  to  her  yacht  at  one 
end,  and  coiled  round  her  bed-post  at  the  other.  Determined  to 
place  herself  beyond  tbe  betrayer’s  power,  and  possessed  of  a proud 
and  noble  spirit,  she  resolved  to  abandon  her  former  mode  of  life, 
and  proceeding  directly  to  the  British  Court,  throw  herself  upon 
the  mercy  and°magnanimity  of  tbe  Queen  of  England.  Her  re- 
solution was  taken,  and  immediately  setting  sail  with  her  fleet  for 
London,  recommended  also  by  letters  from  the  Lord  Deputy,  she 
reached  her  destination,  and  presenting  herself  before  the  Queen 
was  received  with  courtesy,  and  obtained  her  pardon. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Elizabeth,  in  her  proud  pre-eminence, 
never  seriously  intended  injury  to  this  singular  and  interesting 
woman,  but  possessing  herself  a kindred  martial  spirit,  was  even 
desirous  at  all  times  of  receiving  her  submission.  The  reception 
of  “ Grana  Uile”  at  the  court,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  pomp  and  splendour.  She  approached  the  throne,  on  which 
sat  the  virgin  Queen  of  Britain  surrounded  by  her  attendant  ladies 
and  lords  in  the  gay  glittering  attire  of  merry  England,  herself 
decked  in  the  simple  costume  of  her  poor  native  land : a yellow  bodice 
and  skirt,  her  hair  gathered  at  the  crown  of  her  head  and  fastened 
with  a bodkin,  and  a long<?loak  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  breast  quite  bare,  constituted  the 
court  dress  of  the  Irish  heroine.  So  rude  and  primitive  a cos- 
tume naturally  excited  the  surprise  of  Elizabeth  and  her  maids  ot 
honour,  but  with  that  courtesy  which  is  inseparable  from  high 
breeding  and  true  nobility,  they  were  no  less  attentive  to  the  wants 
and  happiness  of  their  guest.  ' On,  her  return  to  Ireland,  Grace 
O’Malley  having  lauded  at  Howth,  immediately  sought  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  lord,  hut  the  family  being  at  dinner,  the  castle  gates 
were  closed  and  all  admission  to,  the  wanderer  denied.  Unac- 
customed to  delay  and  disappointment,  and  disgusted  at  a habit  so 
contrary  to  the  national  character  of  her  country,  she  proceeded 
to  a cottage  near  the  beach,  where  the  infant  son  of  the  inhospita- 
ble lord  was  at  nurse,  and  taking  him  on  board  her  galley,  set  sail 
for  her  Castle  of  Carrigahooly.  Here  she  detained  her  innocent 
victim  until  Lord  Howth  stipulated  for  his  restoration  by  a pro- 
mise for  himself  and  his  descendants,  that  the  gates  of  Howth 
Castle  should  always  be  thrown  open  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  a pro- 
mise observed  to  this  day. 


If  we  hope  to  instruct  others  we  should  familiarize  our  own 
minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of  action.  The 
world  is  a vast  labyrinth  in  which  almost  every  one  is  running  a 
different  way.  It  is  more  honourable  to  the  head  as  well  as  to  the 
heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than 
to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  contempt  of  it.  The  happiness  of 
mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
means,  which  he  will  never  seriously  attempt  to  discover  who 
has  not  habitually  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved  ; for  general  bene- 
volence is  a necessary  motive  to  constancy  of  pursuit ; and  this 
general  benevolence  is  begotten  and  rendered  permanent  by  social 
and  domestic  affections.  "Let  us  beware  of  that_  proud  philosophy 
which  affects  to  inculcate  philanthrophy,  while  it  denounces  every 
home-born  feeling  by  which  it  is  produced  and  nurtured.  The 
paternal  and  filial  duties  discipline  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
love  of  all  mankind.  The  intensity  of  private  attachments  en- 
courages, not  prevents,  universal  benevolence. — Coleridge. 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  remarkably  old  age  brings  out  family 
likenesses,  which,  having  been  kept  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  while 
the  passions  and  tbe  business  of  the  world  engross  the  parties, 
come  forth  again  in  age  as  in  infancy,  the  features  settling  into 
their  primary  character  before  dissolution  ? I have  seen  some 
affecting  instances — brother  and  sister,  than  whom  in  middle  lile 
no  two  persons  could  have  been  more  unlike,  becoming  like  twins 
at  last  in  countenance  and  character.  I now  see  my  father  s 
lineaments  in  the  looking-glass,  where  they  never  used  to  appear. 
— Southey. 

The  facetious  Foote  defined  “ a good  sort  of  man”  to  beonewho 
preserves  all  the  exterior  decencies  of  ignorance. 
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ROBERT  RISTON  AND  THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 


He  wished  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 

And  only  to  have  stood  a looker  on.  Addisox. 

NE  brilliant  Sunday,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1815,  Robert  Riston,  then  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  full  of  health 
and  spirits,  was  amusing  himself  by 
wandering,  without  a companion  or 
purpose,  through  the  most  crowded 
part  of  Kensington  Gardens,  in  those 
days  the  all-engrossing  rendezvous  of 
the  ton.  When  we  say  without  a pur- 
pose, we  are  perhaps  wrong ; for  Ris- 
ton, ever  a warm  and  respectful  admirer  of  the  fairer  portion  ot  the 
creation,  was  occupied  in  examining  the  features  of  all  the  most  pro- 
minent beauties  of  the  day,  known  or  unknown,  exclusives  or  inclu- 
sives,  in  defiance  of  the  groves  of  parasols  which  obstructed  his  view. 
Much  had  he  already  seen  to  admire  and  remember,  when  his  at- 
tention was  more  immediately  drawn  to  two  ladies  who  were  ap- 
proaching in  the  opposite  direction ; and  indeed,  there  was  in  their 
appearance,  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  a more  ordinary 
observer  than  Robert  Riston.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  of  portly 

stature,  robustin  person, and  apparentlyof  that  nondescript  age  which 

owns  for  its  limits  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  respective 
periods  of  fifty  and  sixty  years  ; but  whatever  her  actual  advance 
in  life  might  have  been,  her  dress  and  deportment  made  her  look 
still  older.  Her  carriage  was  perfectly  erect  and  unbending  ; a 
bonnet  of  an  antique  and  grotesque  form,  towering  and  tapering 
from  its  base  to  its  apex  like  a sugar-loaf,  with  a substantial  dark 
satin  gown  that  hardly  confessed  a fold  or  wrinkle,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  singularity  of  the  style  of  the  wearer.  With  one  hand 
she  clasped  the  arm  of  her  younger  companion,  with  the  air  of  a 
duenna  protecting  some  perilous  charge,  while  in  the  other,  she 
wielded  a fan  of  considerable  dimensions.  But  we  could  not  pre- 
sume to  describe  that  fair  companion,  who,  to  the  freshness  of  early 
womanhood,  hardly  exceeding  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  united 
a form  and  face  of  the  most  harmonious  symmetry.  All  these 
personal  attractions  were  enhanced  by  a quiet,  modest  dress  and 
demeanour,  which  betrayed,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sphere  of  rural  or  retired  life 
than  the  gay  and  artificial  coteries  of  London  society. 

Robert  Riston  had  upon  the  first  view  decided  that  both  the 
ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  but  casual  residents  in  the  me- 
tropolis— visitors  from  the  country,  without  doubt,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  sights  and  amusements  which  the  season  afforded. 
While  he  was  thus  speculating,  and  at  the  same  time  gazing  with 
undivided  admiration  upon  the  type  of  human  loveliness,  who  was 
now  immediately  before  him,  her  elderly  companion,  jostled  by  the 
promenaders  in  her  rear,  by  accident  dropped  the  japanned  and 
gigantic  fen  which  she  had  hitherto  borne  with  such  consummate 
dignity. 

What  a fortunate  chance — how  unexpected  this  opening  for  an 
introduction.  Riston  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  his  good 
fortune  at  the  moment.  The  fan  was  picked  up,  presented  to,  and 
replaced  in  the  grasp  of  its  important  owner  with  the  most  bland, 
humble,  and  winning  gallantry.  The  act  of  homage  was  accepted 
by  the  stout  matron  with  an  air  of  gratified  condescension,  and 
rewarded  by  an  unqualified  courtesy,  in  which  the  grace  and  pomp 
of  ancient  times  were  equally  blended. 

As  Riston  was  recovering  himself  from  the  suppliant  position 
into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  act  of  gallantry,  he  encountered 
a glance  of  the  younger  lady’s  eye,  so  full  of  archness,  and  so  ex- 
pressive of  mirth  and  amusement,  that  he  was  for  a moment 
abashed ; indeed,  a half-stifled  laugh,  as  the  bow  and  courtesy  were 
exchanged  on  the  restoration  of  the  fen,  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
his  confusion. 

Now,  ourfriendRiston,  though  at  that  time  a very  lively  andgentle- 
manly  person,  of  some  thirty  years  at  most,  was,  what  the  world 
generally  terms,  remarkably  ugly.  Quite  six  feet  clear  in  height, 
and  thin  as  a paper  knife,  he  moreover  was  the  proprietor  ot  a 
nose  of  formidable  length,  and  was  just  that  sort  ot  man,  who, 
when  once  seen,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten  ; it  could  not  then  be 
a mattter  of  surprise  that  the  risible  faculties  of  the  fair  lady 
should  be  excited  by  the  rencontre  just  alluded  to.  But  Riston 


like  many  others  we  have  known,  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  his 
exterior  being  remarkable  in  any  disudvantugeous  point  of  view 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  share  ot 
personal  recommendations  allotted  to  him  by  nature,  and  which 
he  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  undervalue. 

Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  impression,  (if  any),  which 
his  ready  and  well-timed  politeness  had  in  the  present  instance 
made,  the  two  ladies  continued  their  route.  Riston  had  not  any 
pretence  to  warrant  his  intruding  upon  them,  but  smitten,  and 
suddenly  and  deeply  too,  by  the  bright  eyes  he  had  so  lately  en- 
countered, fle,  without  hesitation,  changed  the  direction  of  his 
ramble,  and  unobserved  followed  closely  behind  the  youthful 
beauty  and  her  companion.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gate, 
which  was  open  for  the  egress  of  the  company,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  their  inability  to  find  their 
servant  amidst  the  swarm  of  liveried  lacqueys  around,  they 
appeared  greatly  disconcerted.  Riston  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  bustle  and  inconvenience  of 
similar  mishaps,  took  courage,  and  modestly  inquired  if  his  servi- 
ces could  be  in  any  way  acceptable.  The  elder  lady  expressed 
herself  particularly  obliged,  and  in  language  which  partook  at  once 
of  condescension  and  thankfulness  replied,  that  she  was  fearful 
her  servant,  being  little  used  to  London,  had  made  some  mistake, 
and  that  she  would  willingly  avail  herself  ot  his  offer  to  find  their 
carriage,  and  to  escort  them  to  it.  Riston,  delighted,  happy, 
charmed,  offered  an  arm  to  either  lady  ; it  was  accepted  by  the 
elder,  and  politely  declined  by  the  younger.  After  a walk  of  some 
twenty  minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  our  hero  exerted  himself 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  most  agreeable  man  in  existence,  and  after 
divers  perils  from  swearing  coachmen,  kicking  horses,  hindwheels, 
&c.,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  carriage,  behind  which,  on  the 
hind  standards,  Joseph  the  footman  was  perched,  sleeping  in  pure 
rustic  ignorance  and  simplicity.  When  the  ladies  were  safely  de- 
posited within  their  chariot,  (which,  by  the  way,  was,  as  remarked 
by  Riston,  of  bright  yellow,  with  the  crest  of  a dove  on  the  panels,) 
the  elder  of  the  two  requested  to  be  favoured  with  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  they  had  been  so  greatly  indebted,  adding,  she 
was  certain,  “Doctor  Dryden,  would  feel  highly  obliged  by  his 
kindness.” 

“ Riston,  madam,  always  at  your  service,”  was  the  unostentatious 
and  humble  reply,  accompanied  by  a profound  bow.  A gracious 
smile  and  a dignified  wave  of  the  friendly  fan  were  addressed  to 
our  hero,  while  the  younger  lady  inclined  her  head  likewise  towards 
him,  and  the  yellow  chariot  with  the  drowsy  Joseph,  now  erect  and 
clinging  to  the  holders,  pursued  its  course  through  clouds  of  dust 
towards  Piccadilly. 

The  equipage  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  a new  tram  of 
thoughts  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  our  solitary  and  gallant 
friend,  who,  as  he  walked  homewards,  continually  ejaculated  in  an 
under  tone,  “ Dryden  certainly  was  the  name  the  crest  a dove, 
too  : — how  extraordinary ! Beautiful,  charming  girl ! she  must  be 
a relation  of  my  friend,  Harry  Dryden.  I will  call  on  him  to- 
morrow early.” 

To-morrow  came,  and  Robert  Riston  sallied  from  his  lodgings 
in  South  Audley  Street,  to  Elm  Court,  in  the  Temple,  (no  contem- 
tible  enterprise  on  a broiling  summer’s  day,)  and  quickly  mounted 
the  four-pair  of  unwashed  and  break-neck  stairs  that  led  to  his 
friend’s  chambers  ; but  he  was  not  at  home,  and  the  sullen  outei- 
door  afforded  no  indication  or  promise  of  return  at  any  hour.  Our 
hero  repeated  his  attempt  with  as  little  success  on  the  following 
day;  but  nothing  daunted,  and  excited  by  the  violent  passion  he 
had  so  suddenly  conceived,  either  in  fact  or  in  imagination  (which 
after  all  we  believe  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  effect,)  he  persevered 
on  the  Wednesday,  and  at  last  found  his  friend  within  the  walls 
of  his  dingy  legal  den. 

Riston,  and  Harry  Dryden,  were  acquaintances  ot  some  years 
standincr : they  had  entered  college  at  the  same  period,  Riston 
leaving  the  university  without  his  degree  a term  or  two  before  his 
friend°regularly  quitted  it.  In  fact,  Riston,  who  was  originally 
destined  for  holy  orders,  had  been,  in  consequence  of  certain  wild 
and  irregular  habits,  rather  unceremoniously  ejected  from  Cam- 
brido-e  ; while  Dryden  who  was  not  in  those  days  much  more  im- 
bued with  the  love  of  order  and  discipline,  had  the  good-fortune 
to  escape,  and  to  attain  his  bachelor’s  gown.  In  time,  however, 
both  men  had  become  comparatively  steady  and  respectable. 
I Dryden  was  at  the  bar,  and  Riston,  who  by  his  expulsion  from 
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the  University  had  lost  tin?  opportunity  of  eventually  holding  a' 
warm  and  profitable  rectory  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  of 
England,  was  compelled  to  make  one  of  that  large  and  indescri- 
bable class  so  generally  known  and  admired  for  their  useful  and 
ornamental  qualities  in  this  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  “ walking 
gentlemen.” 

The  common  greetings  on  the  meeting  of  the  two  friends  had 
scarcely  been  exchanged,  before  Riston  impetuously  poured  out 
the  detail  of  his  recent  Kensington  Gardens’  adventure,  inter- 
larding his  narrative  with  sundry  and  vehement  declarations  of 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  affection  which  filled  his  mind — his 
heart — his  sovd,  for  the  lovely  maiden,  and  entreating  his  friend  to 
introduce  him,  as  he  was  convinced  they  mustbe  related.  Dryden, 
much  diverted  by  his  companion’s  extravagant  conceit,  when  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a word  in  answer,  admitted  that  he 
was  nearly  connected  with  the  ladies  in  question.  He  further  in- 
formed Riston  that  Dr.  Dryden,  who  was  his  paternal  uncle, 
was  the  rector  of  the  large  parish  of  Berkeley,  adjoining  a 
fashionable  watering  place  on  the  southern  coast ; and  he  added, 
that  the  ladies  had  left  London  on  the  preceding  day,  on  their 
return  home ; that  he  had  dined  with  them  on  the  Monday,  when 
they  had  not  only  narrated  the  rencontre  they  had  met  with  in  the 
gardens,  hut  had  regretted  greatly  their  having  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  from  whom  they  had  experienced  such  polite- 
ness. Dryden,  however,  did  not  add  that  his  youthful  relation 
had  described  tbe  agreeable  gentleman  as  very  much  resembling 
a daddy  longlegs  in  figure,  with  the  bill  of  a stork  for  a nose. 
With  many  heavy  sighs,  Riston  lamented  his  ill  luck.  It  was  so 
vexatious  that  he  should  have  missed  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  improving  his  acquaintance — that  the  parties  should  have 
quitted  town  so  soon  after  the  last  Sunday’s  meeting — that  his 
friend  Harry  sjiould  have  been  absent  from  chambers  on  the 
Monday  morning  when  he  called  there,  &c.  He  terminated  his 
lamentations  by  giving  a glowing  description  of  the  thousand 
beauties  of  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  house  of  Dryden,  together 
with  a humourous  portrait  of  the  portly  matron  in  her  sugar-loaf 
bonnet  and  satin  robe. 

“ Oh  !”  exclaimed  the  much  amused  lawyer,  “ my  aunt  Dryden 
to  the  very  life — but  let  me  not  forget  to  inform  you  that  she  is 
entitled  to  a fortune  of  £20,000,  entirely  independent  of  my  uncle, 
the  Doctor.” 

•‘Talk  not  to  me  of  base  money — I only  covet  an  introduction 
to  that  goddess  of  loveliness  and  innocence  ; you  alone  can  do  me 
this  service,”  replied  Riston,  secretly  well  pleased  to  find  that 
there  was  so  much  property  in  the  family. 

“ No — no  base  money  ! — real  sterling  3 per  cent,  consols,”  said 
Dryden.  “ I,  as  a true  friend,  put  you  on  your  guard — neglect 
not  my  aunt  Dryden.”  “ But  I would  not,  my  dear  fellow,” 
said  Riston,  ‘ interfere  with  you  on  any  account.  Perhaps, 
with  such  prospects  of  wealth  and  happiness,  you  yourself 
may  have  already  formed  an  attachment  to  your  young  relation — 
let  us  candidly  understand  each  other.” 

“ Discard  all  apprehensions,  Riston,”  Dryden  said  ; “ I never 
shall  have  the  wish,  and  never  had  the  idea  of  forming  any  nearer 
connexion  with  that  part  of  my  family.  You  have  my  full  per- 
mission to  try  your  luck.  Remember  the  £20,000.” 

As  Riston  was  quite  an  idle  man,  with  no  pursuit,  occupation, 
or  engagement,  to  detain  him  in  London,  he  stated  to  his  friend 
his  intention  of  going  down  forthwith  to  the  watering-place,  near 
to  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryden  resided.  The  lawyer  approved  of 
the  plan,  and  gave  him  a few  lines  of  introduction  to  his  uncle, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a capital  quick  coach 
recently  set  up,  which  left  London  at  a convenient  hour,  later  than 
the  other  public,  conveyances.  Dryden,  at  his  friend’s  request, 
wrote  the  name  of  the  coach  office  on  a card,  for  Riston,  and  the 
latter,  in  high  glee,  took  his  departure. 

Warm  and  enthusiastic  an  admirer,  as  Robert  Riston  certainly 
was,  of  female  beauty,  and  enchanted,  as  he  really  believed  him- 
self to  be  by  the  lovely  promenader  of  Kensington  Gardens ; yet, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  eagerness  and  anxiety  in  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  was  about  engaging,  were  not  a little  sharpened  by 
the  prospect  of  the  fortunate  junction  of  wealth  with  personal 
charms,  which  existed  in  the  present  instance.  If  Aunt  Dryden 
were  entitled  to  £20,000,  in  her  own  right,  independent  of  the 
reverend  Doctor,  surely,  he  thought,  there  was  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  a considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  that 


sum,  must  eventually  devolve  upon  the  daughter  ; to  whom  else 
could  it  revert,  as  he  had  not  heard  an  allusion  made  to  any  son, 
or  to  any  other  daughter.  Riston  was  a rapid  and  sanguine  cal- 
culator, or  speculator  in  such  matters.  He  had,  as  before  ex- 
plained, a very  good  opinion  of  himself,  of  his  person,  gentility, 
and  abilities.  Nature  is  pretty  just  in  her  distributions;  though 
she  had  denied  to  our  hero  the  advantage  of  a prepossessing  ex- 
terior, she  had  endowed  him  with  the  power  of  judging  differently 
from  all  other  people  that  question.  Moreover,  Riston  had  great 
self-possession  (many  called  it  cool  impudence)  whenever  he  en- 
deavoured to  carry  a point.  Long  had  he  been  looking  out  for 
some  handsome  and  elegant  female,  whose  connexion  with  arable, 
pasture,  or  wood  lands,  coal,  tin,  or  lead  mines,  canal  shares, 
Greenland  or  Southsea  whalers,  salmon  fisheries,  3 per  cent  con- 
sols, reduced  or  long  annuities,  or  even  leasehold  or  ground  rents, 
might  warrant  his  conferring  upon  her  in  return,  the  distinguished 
and  enviable  name  of  Riston. 

Gentle  readers  ! do  not  be  harsh  in  your  opinions  upon  Riston. 
It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  be  a poor  gentleman — very  distressing, 
be  assured  ; and  is  it  not  as  wise,  as  commendable,  to  marry  for 
the  sake  of  money,  as  for  that  of  beauty  ? If  wealth  maketh  unto 
itself  wings  and  fiietli  away,  surely  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  its  good  genius,  the  vaccine,  meets  with  a sufficiency 
of  mortal  contingencies  to  accelerate  its  pace,  when  it  once  com- 
mences its  flight. 

Four  and  twenty  hours  had  elapsed,  and  Riston  was  (with  car- 
pet-bag  and  portmanteau  to  boot,)  seated  in  the  new  and  elegant 
light  coach,  the  Dasher.  At  the  aristocratic  hour  of  eleven, 
a.m.,  this  rattling  paragon  of  comfort  and  velocity,  with  four  sleek 
and  prancing  bays,  started  from  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  Picca- 
dilly, under  the  engagement  of  delivering  its  live  and  dead  freight, 

(no  safety  condition  being  included,)  at  D , the  watering 

place  in  question,  within  ten  hours,  the  distance  exceeding  one 
hundred  miles.  The  day  proved  delightful — the  speed  and  ease 
of  the  journey  increased  the  exuberant  spirits  of  Riston,  who  out- 
did all  his  former  efforts  to  make  himself  entertaining  to  his  fellow 
travellers.  One  of  the  other  three  passengers,  a little,  deformed, 
elderly  gentleman,  habited  in  black,  who  sat  opposite  to  Riston, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Riston,  who  was  alive  to  all  the  current  gossip  of  London,  amused 
his  companion  with  many  laughable  anecdotes,  which  were  new 
to  him,  he  having  resided  chiefly  far  from  the  metropolis. 

When  the  coach  arrived  at  a turnpike  within  a mile  of  its  final 
destination,  the  little,  deformed,  elderly  passenger  was  to  be  de- 
posited, with  all  his  baggage  and  commodities,  at  the  gate-house  ; 
from  thence  he  expected  a conveyance  to  carry  him  to  his  own 
residence.  As  he  was  about  quitting  the  stage,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  not  enough  silver  to  defray  coachee’s  demands,  when 
Riston  good-humouredly  offered  to  supply  what  he  might  want ; 
but  the  offer  was  thankfully  refused,  as  the  turnpike  man  had 
plenty  of  change  at  hand.  However,  before  the  Dasher  resumed 
its  lightning  speed,  the  little  gentleman  expressed  to  Riston  how 
very  agreeable  the  journey  had  proved,  and  stating  that  he  lived 

not  far  from  the  town  of  D , begged  to  be  favoured  with  the 

name  of  his  entertaining  fellow-  traveller,  at  the  same  time  handing 
to  him  his  own  address.  Riston  did  not  wait  to  be  solicited  a se- 
cond time,  but  immediately  drew  from  his  coat  pocket  a card, 
which  he  presented  to  the  gentleman. 

“ Good  night,  sir,  all  right,”  cried  coachee.  Away  flew  the 
Dasher,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards,  a spruce  waiter,  with  a 
wax  taper  in  either  hand,  was  guiding  Riston  to  a well-furnished 
and  convenient  apartment  in  the  long-established,  economical, 
fashionable,  hotel,  “ The  Cormorant,”  situate  in  the  High-street, 

of  D — . It  was  quite  dark  when  Riston  and  his  fellow 

traveller  had  exchanged  cards,  so  that  they  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  their  respective  names  and  addresses.  Of  course,  when 
Riston  was  quietly  seated  in  his  comfortable  hotel,  he  examined 
the  address  which  he  had  received,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
read,  in  well  engraved  letters,  “ Rev.  Dr.  Dryden,  Rectory, 
Berkeley.”  If  Riston  was  surprised,  he  was  equally  annoyed ; to 
have  been  ten  hours  in  company  with  the  parent  of  thelovely  Miss 
Dryden  without  having  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
to  him,  while  a letter  of  introduction,  written  by  the  doctor’s 
nephew,  was  lying  idly  in  the  left  pocket  of  Riston’s  coat,  was 
too  provoking.  To  dissipate  his  vexation,  Riston  rung  the  bell, 
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and  inquired  of  the  waiter  what  was  going  on,  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  in  the  town. 

“ Why,  sir,”  answered  the  man,  “ there  is  a real  charity  ball  to- 
night at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  which  will  be  fully  attended  by  all 
the  quality;  Lady  Flash,  Mrs.  Allcash,  Squire  Kettering,  &c.  &c.” 

“Are  the  family  from  Berkeley  Rectory  likely  to  be  there?” 
exclaimed  the  impatient  Riston. 

“ Oh  ! the  Dry  dens,  sir,”  replied  his  willing  informant,  “ to  be 
sure,  they  never  misses  a ball.” 

“ What  time  does  it  begin  ?” 

“Ten  o’clock  exact,  sir.  You  will  have  time,  sir;  it  is  now 
only  half-past  nine.” 

Riston  did  not  wait  for  any  longer  conference,  buthurried  to  his 
bed-room,  to  prepare  his  most  finished  toilette.  His  labours, 
though  rapid,  were  highly  successful ; he  soon  sallied  forth  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a bright  plum-coloured  coat,  with  polished  steel 
buttons,  Indian  muslin  cravat  in  countless  folds,  snow  white 
waistcoat,  rosy,  blooming  silk  stockings,  and  nankeen  breeches, 
with  bunches  at  the  knees.  Jem  Simmons,  the  under-waiter,  as 
he  prepared  to  show  the  road  to  the  assembly-rooms  to  our  hero, 
could  not  refrain  from  tipping  a sly  wink  to  Mr.  Diaper,  the  head- 
waiter,  at  the  same  time,  whispering  rather  audibly,  “ This  here 
lanky  gentleman  with  the  long  nose  will  be  a rum  figure  for  going 
down  the  middle  to  the  tune  of  ‘ Drops  of  Brandy.’  ” 

The  ball-room  was  most  gaily  attended,  and  the  dancing  had 
begun  some  time  when  Riston  entered.  One  of  the  exhilarating, 
racing,  laborious  country  dances  of  that  day  was  in  full  action : 
files  of  indefatigable  fawn-like  Misses,  leading  an  equal  number  of 
heavy-heeled  and  perspiring  gentlemen  of  all  ages,  were  following 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  “ Monev 
Musk,”  over  the  well-chalked  floor.  Riston  looked  anxiously 
round  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  fair  magnet  that  had  at- 
tracted him  to  D , the  object  of  all  his  hopes,  wishes  and 

efforts.  On  one  of  the  benches,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  he  at 
last  perceived  the  elderly  stout  lady  of  Kensington  Gardens,  en- 
gaged in  watching  the  interminable  mazes  of  the  dance.  She  was 
now  attired  in  a full  suit  of  crimson  velvet,  the  fashion  of  which, 
with  its  attendant  ornaments,  might  have  appertained  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Duchess  of  Marlborough.  A raven  black  dress  wig,  sur- 
mounted by  a yellow  turban,  completed  the  rich  architecture  of 
her  toilette  ; and,  barring  that  she  weighed  some  eighteen  stone, 
and  exhibited  a pair  of  cheeks  as  round  and  as  red  as  a full-blown 
peony,  she  appeared  to  Riston,  in  his  anxiety  that  night  to  think 
pleasantly  of  everything,  a very  respectable  elderly  gentlewoman. 

Riston  took  possession  of  a seat  which  was  vacant  by  her  side, 
and  was  quickly  recognised  as  the  gallant  knight  of  the  fan,  who 
had  acquitted  himself  so  honourably  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Without  any  further  introduction  he  entered  into  familiar  conver- 
sation with  the  lady,  played  the  agreeable  in  every  key,  and  was 
most  favourably  received  and  listened  to,  even  before  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  long  knowing  her  nephew,  Harry 
Dryden — that  he  had  been  honoured  with  a letter  of  introduction 
—had  travelled  in  the  same  public  conveyance  with  the  doctor,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blooming  and  portly  wearer  of  the  crimson 
gown  and  yellow  turban  accepted  Riston’s  arm  to  escort  her  to  the 
apartment  where  cold  tea,  hot  lemonade,  sugarless  negus  and 
melting  bread  and  butter,  were  distributed  to  hungry  and  thirsty 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  She  assured  him  how  she  had  lamented 
having  till  that  moment  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  her 
attentive  acquaintance ; that  Doctor  Dryden,  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  know  him,  having  been  detained  by  business  in  London, 
and  only  lately  arrived  at  the  rectory,  would  certainly  come  to  the 
assembly  rooms,  however  late,  that  night,  to  conduct  the  ladies 
home. 

Riston  was  delighted  to  perceive  the  very  favourable  impression 
he  had  certainly  made.  Visions  of  success  and  bliss  floated  before 
him  ; his  turbaned  friend  would,  he  was  convinced,  eventually 
take  up  his  cause,  and  befriend  him  in  his  advances  to  Miss  Dry- 
den, and  the  £20,000  would,  of  course,  not  be  suffered  to  go  out 
of  the  family.  With  so  much  elegance  and  dignity  did  the  two 
promenade  up  and  down  the  suite  of  apartments,  that  all  eyes 
were  attracted  to  the  thin,  tall  gentleman  with  the  long  nose,  and 
the  stout,  red-faced  lady  with  the  crimson  velvet  gown  and  black 
wig. 

But  were  Riston’s  looks  or  thoughts,  during  all  this  time,  de- 
voted to  his  fair  companion  ? Oh,  no ! he  knew  it  was  prudent 


to  play  his  cards  skilfully,  and  he  had  only  once  expressed  a hope 
that  Miss  Dryden  was  well.  Nevertheless,  his  glances  had  from 
the  first  been  prying  into  every  part  ot  the  ball  room,  and  ex- 
amining each  pair  of  the  thirty-five  couple  of  country  dancers, 
who  were  most  vigorously  toeing  and  heeling,  all  for  the  good  of 
that  excellent  charitable  county  institution,  “ The  Asylum  for 
Widows  and  Widowers.”  And  Riston’s  eyes  had  quickly  dis- 
covered, amongst  the  dancers,  the  enchanting  object  of  his  idolatry, 
Miss  Dryden,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever ; and  Riston’s 
jealousy  had  been  somewhat  roused  by  the  consciousness,  that  the 
youthful  lady  was  to  all  appearance  much  gratified  by  the  hands 
across,  down  the  middle,  and  poussetting,  and  still  more  gratified  by 
the  close,  familiar,  and  whispering  communications  she  ever  and 
anon  indulged  in  with  herpartner,  a fine  dashingyoung  man,  in  the 
then  brilliant  uniform  of  the  light  dragoons,  striped  and  barred 
all  over  like  a silver  gridiron.  Not  that  Riston’s  modesty  for  one 
moment  encouraged  the  apprehension  that  he  should  lose,  in  any 
degree,  by  a comparison  with  the  said  light  dragoon,  only  that  the 
latter  was  in  possession  of  the  vantage  ground ; and  Riston  was 
eager  for  the  termination  of  the  country  dance,  that  he  might  have 
an  equal  chance.  Bob  was  an  experienced  dancer,  an  inveterate 
one,  who  prided  himself  in  excelling  in  every  kind  of  saltation, 
from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  the  most  recent  set  of  Bath  cotil- 
lions, and  anxiously  did  he  long  for  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  prowess,  and  of  captivating  his  lovely  charmer. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived,  when  the  fiddler’s  bows  wanted 
brandy  and  water  ; and,  as  their  bowing  and  scraping  ceased, 
each  dancing  gentleman  commenced  his  bowing  and  scraping, ^ob- 
sequiously leading  his  partner  to  her  chaperon.  The  splendid  light 
dragoon  brought  up  his  fair  convoy,  in  the  most  military  style,  to 
her  place,  when  she  kindly  and  cheerfully  did  Riston  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  and  remember  him.  Riston  bowed  to  the  ground, 
at  the  same  time  praying  fervently  and  secretly  for  the  departure  of 
the  aforesaid  talkative  light  dragoon,  between  whom  and  Miss 
Dryden,  he  either  saw  or  fancied  an  interchange  of  tender  looks, 
and  a more  prolonged  shaking  ot  hands,  than  was  usual  between 
mere  country  dance  partners.  The  elder  lady  now  informed  the 
younger,  of  Riston’s  acquaintance  with  Harry  Dryden,  and  of  his 
having  travelled  with  the  doctor.  On  the  strength  of  this  open- 
ing, Riston,  assuming  one  of  his  most  interesting  attitudes,  ven- 
tured to  solicit  the  honour  of  dancing  with  Miss  Dryden.  The 
young  lady  appeared  at  first  doubtful  whether  she  could  so  far  in- 
dulge him,  being  engaged  for  almost  every  dance  ; but  Riston  s 
yellow  turbaned  friend  said  “Charlotte,  you  know,  it  cotillions  are 
called  for,  Captain  Lauder  never  dances  them.” 

Fortune  smiled  on  our  hero,  for  the  gay  dragoon  was  entangled 
now  at  some  distance  in  an  inextricable  conversation  with  Mistress 
and  the  three  Misses  Mattocks.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
clapping  the  dust  out  of  his  Woodstock  gloves,  called  loudly  to 
the  musicians  for  a cotillion. 

What  luck  ! what  happiness  for  Riston  ! Miss  Drydon  had 
consented  to  be  his  partner  ; and  he,  well  versed  in  every  com- 
plicated figure,  and  in  every  graceful  step,  was  panting  to  exhibi 
his  skill  and  superiority. 

The  cotillion  was  formed — strains  of  inviting,  melody  were 
poured  out  from  the  orchestra — the  dancers  were  in  motion,  and 
Riston  chassaed  and  perouetted  in  a style  that  had  never  before 

been  witnessed  in  the  ball  room  of  D . Miss  Dryden  was 

astonished,  and  her  chaperon  in  the  crimson  gown  actually  ventured 
to  commit  her  own  precious  person  to  the  uncertain  support  of  a 
rush-bottomed  chair,  standing  on  the  same,  in  order  to  admire  the 
wonderful  performance  of  her  new  friend.  Indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  were  all  thunderstruck  by  the  exertions  of 
the  six  feet  gentleman  with  the  long  nose,  plum-coloured  coat,  and 
nankeen  breeches. 

Riston  was  in  the  middle  of  a most  interesting  and  gracefu 
part  of  the  cotillion,  when  raising  his  eyes,  with  well-affected  hu 
mility  upon  the  crowd  of  spectators  before  him,  he  for  the  first 
time,  perceived  his  reverend  fellow-traveller,  Dr.  Dryden,  looking 
very  particularly  towards  him.  When  his  pas  seul  was  finished, 
our  self-satisfied  dancer  made  a polite  bow  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  most  cooly  returned  by  a distant  and  haughty  notice  in  fact 
it  was  a complete  cut.  This  was  unintelligible.  Did  the  little, 
bow-legged  clergyman  disapprove  of  his  attentions  to  Miss  Dry- 
den ? what  could  be  the  cause  ? The  doctor  was  again  observed 
talking  eagerly  and  in  whispers,  to  a group  ot  four  or  five  gentle- 
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men  around  him,  amongst  whom  were  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies and  Captain  Lauder,  and  angry  looks  were  directed  by  the 
whole  party  towards  Riston.  In  a few  minutes  the  set  of  cotillions 
being  over,  Riston  conducted  his  partner  to  a seat,  whereupon 
Mr.  Mignonette,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  advancing  on  the 
points  of  his  toes,  with  his  regular  systematic  bow,  and  in  his  ac- 
customed dulcet  tones,  begged  the  favour  of  a few  minutes  con- 
versation in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Thither  they  proceeded, 
followed  by  the  reverend  Doctor,  the  Captain,  and  two  or  three 
other  persons.  Mr.  Mignohette  asked  if  “ Riston,”  was  not  our 
hero’s  name  ; an  answer  in  the  affirmative  being  returned,  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  in  the  politest  and  most  delicate  form  of 
words,  hinted  his  surprise  and  regret  that  Mr.  Riston  should  have 
ventured  to  have  intruded  himself  into  such  respectable  and  dis- 
tinguished society,  and  recommended  him  quietly  to  take  his  in- 
stant departure.  Riston  was  confounded  ; but  when  he  recovered 
himself  and  asked  for  an  explanation,  there  ensued  such  a general 
cry  of  “ turn  the  fellow  out,”  that  he  found  it  useless  to  resist,  and 
therefore  took  his  departure,  threatening  that  they  should  soon 
hear  from  him.  As  he  was  rapidly  descending  the  staircase,  the 
little  bow-legged  doctor  screamed  out,  “Mr.  Riston,  I trust  your 
expulsion  from  tbe  society  of  gentlemen,  will  not  prevent  you  from 
taking  orders,  or  obtaining  a living." 

Riston  heard  this,  and  naturally  concluded  that  the  words  had 
reference  to  his  expulsion  from  the  University,  but  how  the  Doc- 
tor obtained  a knowledge  of  that  circumstance  he  was  at  a loss  to 
imagine. 

Away  flew  our  hero  into  the  street,  and  upon  reaching  his  hotel 
his  first  idea  was  to  send  a challenge  to  the  light  dragoon  and  to 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  but  prudence  prevailed,  and  he  in- 
dited a temperate  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryden,  begging  to  be 
informed  of  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  treatment  which  he 
had  experienced,  and  inclosing  the  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
doctor’s  nephew.  It  was  too  late,  when  be  had  finished  this  epistle 
to  send  it  that  night,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  bed,  where 
he  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  all  his  vexation,  fatigue  and  exertions. 

It  luckily  rained  incessantly  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  for 
Riston  was  ashamed  to  sally  forth  from  his  hotel  until  the  matter 
could  be  sufficienly  explained,  after  the  ridiculous  figure  he  had 
cut  on  the  preceding  night.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the  rectory, 
and  in  due  time  an  answer  was  returned,  which  proved  of  a most 
• soothing  nature  to  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  offended  gentleman. 
The  doctor  stated,  that  having  been  favoured  with  his  nephew’s 
letter  of  introduction,  he  was  sensible  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
most  singular  mistake,  for  which  he  was  unable  sufficiently  to  atone 
or  even  apologise  ; that  he  had  really  mistaken  Mr.  Riston  for 
a tailor,  and  in  evidence  of  the  cause  of  such  error,  begged  to  in- 
close the  card  of  address,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mr. 
Riston  in  the  stage  coach  ; that  he  would  instantly  explain  this 
most  annoying  mistake  to  Captain  Lauder,  and  everybody  with 
whom  he  could  communicate  ; and  that  he  hoped  Riston  would, 
when  the  weather  proved  fair,  come  over  to  the  rectory  without 
form  or  ceremony,  adding  that  the  ladies  would  be  most  happy  to 
see  him. 

“ Is  the  man  mad?”  exclaimed  Riston,  but  in  a satisfied  and 
pacific  tone.  “ What  can  he  mean  ? ” (the  card  had  dropped  on 
the  floor.)  Riston  picked  it  up,  and  to  his  astonishment,  beheld 
a regular  printed  vulgar  shop  ticket  of  “ Riston,  Tailor  and  Habit 
Maker,  No.  226,  Holborn  Hill.”  In  turning  the  card,  the  mys- 
tery wras  solved  ; it  was  the  identical  one  upon  the  back  of  which 
Harry  Dryden  had  written  the  direction  of  the  inn  from  which  the 
coach  started,  and  which  ticket  Riston  had  unknowingly  placed 
in  his  pocket,  and  given  to  the  doctor  when  it  was  too  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish either  written  or  printed  characters. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  cards  were  sent  by  Captain  Lau- 
der and  Mr.  Mignonette,  and  of  course  all  Riston’s  plans  of  gun- 
powder and  vengeance  were  abandoned.  Every  thing  but  the 
weather  now  smiled  on  him,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  next  day, 
paid  him  a visit — laughed  over  the  droll  mistake  committed  by  the 
little  rector — flattered  his  elegant  dancing — and  concluded  by  tell- 
ing him  he  had  dined  at  the  rectory  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
confidentially  assured  him  that  he  knew  he  (Riston)  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  ladies  there,  particularly  Miss  Dryden.  The 
tone  in  which  this  assurance  was  uttered,  and  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Mignonette,  were  so  decidedly  marked,  that  Riston  felt  persuaded 
some  indirect  communication  of  a favourable  nature  was  intended 


to  be  conveyed  to  him  through  the  very  complaisant  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  On  the  latter  taking  his  leave,  our  hero  lost  no  time 
in  acting  upon  such  an  agreeable  intimation.  He  conceived  it 
might  be  more  advisable  to  take  a bold  course  at  once,  and  he  de- 
termined, before  paying  a visit  to  tbe  rectory,  on  the  extraordinary 
step  of  writing  a letter,  containing  a proposal  to  Miss  Dryden. 
The  epistle  was  forthwith  penned  and  despatched  the  same  even- 
ing to  its  address  ; it  was  thus  worded : — 

TO  MISS  DRYDEN. 

“There  are  occasions  when  the  uncontrollable  current  of  our  feelings,  may 
force  us  into  acts  of  apparent  impropriety  : this  must  be  my  apology.  Upon 
first  sight,  I became  sensible  that  my  destiny  was  accomplished.  I beheld  one 
to  whom  my  heart,  my  fortune,  my  life,  were  for  ever  devoted.  May  I encou- 
rage the  hope  that  this  devotion  is  not  misplaced  ? Oh!  do  not  destroy  the 
vision  of  happiness  formed  by  your  sincere  and  determined  admirer, 

Robert  Riston. 

The  night  passed  away,  but  the  impatient  lover  received  no 
answer  to  bis  tender  epistle  ; he  therefore  resolved  upon  writing 
a second,  which  ran  thus  : — 

TO  MISS  CHARLOTTE  DRYDEN. 

“ I am  petrified  with  the  fear  of  having  already  offended  yon  : pray  forgive 
me ; but  what  remains  for  an  unfortunate  man,  who  cannot  survive  a refusal 
from  the  object  of  his  first  affections  ? Still  I cannot  construe  your  silence  into 
a refusal.  Have  compassion  on  your  adoring 

Robert  Riston. 

On  after  consideration,  Riston  sealed  the  letter,  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  himself  at  the  rectory, 
should  he  not  obtain  a personal  interview  with  the  lovely  Char- 
lotte. At  an  early  hour  Riston  walked  to  Berkeley,  and  before 
he  reached  the  rectory-house,  passing  the  church,  he  perceived  a 
bustle  in  the  village,  and  on  inquiry  learned  that  a wedding  of 
some  friends  of  the  family  of  Dryden  was  to  take  place  as  that 
morning,  and  that  the  ladies  of  the  rectory  were  already  in  the 
church,  but  that  the  bridal  party  had  not  arrived.  Riston  there- 
upon entered  the  church,  and  making  his  observations  unperceived, 
espied  tbe  two  Dryden  ladies  seated  in  the  old-fashioned  and  com- 
modious rectory  pew ; the  elder  with  the  identical  sugar-loaf 
bonnet,  japan  fan,  and  satin  gown,  which  had  so  recently  graced 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  pretty  Charlotte,  attired  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  as  a youtliful  bridesmaid.  His  sugar-loaf  bon- 
net friend  wras  apparently  engaged  in  some  earnest  admonitory 
conversation  with  the  young  lady,  and  which  the  latter  apparently 
was  listening  to  with  downcast  eyes,  but  not  very  attentively. 
“Oh!  ho!”  thought  Riston,  “Charlotte  has  communicated  my 
letter,  and  no  doubt  the  circumstance  of  the  approaching  wedding 
has  led  to  appropriate  cautions  and  reflections.” 

Riston  quitted  the  church  unseen,  and  conceived  it  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  leave  his  second  letter  at  the  rectory,  as  the 
family  were  out,  telling  the  servant  he  would  call  again  on  their 
return.  Upon  his  re-visit  the  doctor  was  absent,  but  tbe  ladies 
were  at  home,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where, 
with  delight  and  exalted  hopes,  he  found  Miss  Charlotte  Dryden 
alone.  The  young  lady  advanced  to  him,  extending  her  hand  for 
a friendly  greeting,  and  laughing  all  the  time,  she  apologized  for 
the  odd  blunder  the  doctor  had  committed,  archly  observing, 
“ But  this  is  a continuation  of  the  comedy  of  errors.  Do  you 
know  I have  received  a regular  proposal  from  some  person  bearing 
your  name,  or  assuming  it.  Look  at  this,”  Charlotte  continued, 
holding  out  Riston’s  letter  to  him. 

“Pardon  me,  angel  of  loveliness!”  cried  Riston,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  “ I acknowledge  my  presumption.  I adore  you — I re- 
verence you — I .” 

But  this  sublime  address  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a tap  at 
the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a female  servant,  who  whispered 
something  in  Miss  Charlotte’s  ear,  that  induced  her  to  take  her 
departure — certainly  not  in  anger,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour- 
ing With  difficulty  to  check  a most  mirthful  inclination.  Riston 
had  risen  in  confusion,  when  he  was  joined  by  his  friend  in  the 
sugar-loaf  bonnet,  who,  welcoming  him  very  graciously,  begged 
him  to  be  seated,  taking  a chair  herself.  There  was  some  little 
hesitation  in  her  manner.  Riston  felt  that  events  were  coining  to 
their  issue.  “ She  must  be  acquainted  with  the  correspondence,” 
he  thought,  and  he  sat  down  in  fearful  and  respectful  silence. 

After  some  preliminary  hemming  and  hawing,  and  evasive  re- 
marks on  either  part,  the  lady,  in  low  and  timid  accents,  said, 

“ Mr.  Riston,  you  have  been  pleased  to  address  a letter — ” 

“ Oh,  madam,  forgive  me  ! I confess  it,”  he  answered. 

“ Sir,  I am  little  disposed  to  censure  you,”  replied  the  lady, 
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“ but  you  know  it  was  so  sudden  an  affair, — ancf  I — should  be  un- 
willing to  misconstrue  or  misconceive  the  expressions ” 

“ Misconstrue — misconceive !”  cried  our  hero ; “ I solemnly  vow, 
madam,  my  proposal  is  most  sincere,  most  disinterested,  and 
Riston  seized  the  fair  lady’s  hand. 

“ Oh  ! Mr.  Riston,  I do  not  doubt ; hut  prudence,  you  will 
allow — however,  I will  he  candid — I will  make  no  objections. 

“ Heaven  bless  you,  madam!”  exclaimed  Riston. 

“But  what  will  my  brother  and  sister  think?”  continued  the 
lady. 

“ Brother — sister,  madam  ! you  mean  your  nephew.  Harry 
Dryden  is  indeed  my  friend,  and  he  already  knows  my  feelings.” 

“How  strange!”  she  replied.  “How  very  strange,  that  two 
such  events  should  take  place  in  our  family.” 

“ Two  events  !— What  other  event,  madam  ?”  enquired 
Riston. 

“ Oh,  do  you  not  know,  my  dear  friend,”  answered  the  lady, 
“ Charlotte  is  to  be  married  next  month  ?” 

“ Charlotte— Charlotte  who— what  Charlotte?”  Riston  rapidly 
exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

“Why,  my  sister  Charlotte— Charlotte  Dryden  to  be  sure, 
who  is  engaged  to  Captain  Lauder.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  portray  the  surprise,  confusion,  and 
consternation  of  our  bewildered  friend,  Riston.  His  companion 
was  not  less  astonished,  till  at  last  Riston  summoning  all  his  reso- 
lntion  to  his  aid,  obtained  tlie  following  explanation. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Dryden  married  at  a very  early  age,  and  had 
three  children ; the  doctor,  James,  the  father  of  Harry  the 
lawyer,  and  Miss  Dryden,  the  proprietress  of  the  sugar-loaf 
bonnet  and  japan  fan.  Losing  his  wife,  he  married,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  for  the  second  time,  and  of  such  marriage 
there  was  only  one  child,  the  amiable  Charlotte,  who,  after  her 
father’s  death,  always  resided  with  her  brother,  the  doctor,  and 
her  sister,  and  was,  from  the  desparity  of  age,  treated  more  in  the 
light  of  a daughter  by  them.  Consequently,  the  auntship  of  Dry- 
den was  a degree  of  relationship  to  Harry,  the  barrister,  legiti- 
mately claimed  by  two  ladies.  The  elder  was  always  addressed 
as  Miss  Dryden,  and  the  younger  as  Miss  Charlotte.  Hence 
Riston’s  mistakes.  His  first  letter,  directed  to  Miss  Dryden,  had 
reached  that  lady,  and  had  been  perused  very  seriously  by  her, 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

When  Riston  had  regained  the  exercise  of  his  sober  reason,  he 
calculated  he  had  made  a fool  of  himself.  One  remedy  was  at 
hand.  It  was  true  that  Charlotte  was  entitled,  in  right  of  her 
mother,  to  an  independant  fortune,  £20,000,  but  her  sister  also 
had,  in  her  own  sole  right,  £12,000  in  East  India  Stock,  and  a 

house  in  the  town  of  D , let  to  an  excellent  tenant.  Riston 

was  a prudent  man  in  his  cooler  moments.  The  elder  Miss  Dry- 
den did  not  retract  her  consent ; Riston  put  a good  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  they  shortly  afterwards  became  man  and  wife. 

Thirty  years  have  since  passed  away.  The  beautiful  Charlotte, 
now  Mrs.  Lauder,  has  a family  of  ten  children,  but  is  still  agree- 
able and  good  looking.  Mrs.  Riston,  though  very  old  and  infirm, 
is  still  living,  while  her  affectionate  spouse  has  forfeited  all  his 
dancing  celebrity,  and  has  become  at  last  pursy  in  figure,  drowsy, 
and  gouty.  The  little  doctor  has  departed  this  life  ; his  nephew 
Harry,  having  inherited  his  fortune,  and  disposed  of  his  editions 
of  Coke  on  Littleton,  has  turned  country  gentleman,  and  he  often 
remarks,  that  though  he  has  lost  two  aunts  Dryden,  he  has  gained 
one  uncle  Riston. 


The  Irish  cottier  considers  the  beggar  as  his  equal — indeed  as 
acting  a part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  whichhemay  have  to  per- 
form ere  long  himself.  The  beggar  is  not  an  occasional  and  un- 
welcome intruder ; he  makes  a part  and  probably  not  the  least 
agreeable  part  of  the  society  of  the  family.  He  has  his  regular 
seat  before  the  potatoe-bowl,  his  nook  near  the  chimney,  (where  a 
chimney  exists)  and  the  corner  in  which  he  sleeps  on  the  straw 
which  he  has  begged  during  the  day.  He  brings  with  him  news, 
flattery,  conversation,  prayers,  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  good- 
will of  men.  The  cabin  would  be  lonesome  without  him. 

One  who  knows  that  no  credit  is  ever  given  to  his  assertions  has 
the  more  right  to  contradict  his  words. 

The  only  difference  that  one  can  see  between  the  toil  of  some 
persons  and  their  pleasure,  is,  that  they  are  paid  for  the  one  and 
pay  for  the  other. 


OUR  LADIES’  COLUMN. 


The  Prude. — Her  frowns  and  resentful  looks  are  as  ridiculous 
as  it  would  be  to  see  a board  with  notice  of  spring  guns  set  in  a 
highway,  or  of  steel-traps  in  a common — because  they  imply  an 
insinuation  that  there  is  something  worth  plundering,  where  one 
would  not  in  the  least  suspect  it.  Her  features  are  so  unfortunately 
formed  that  she  could  never  dissemble,  or  put  on  sweetness  enough 
to  induce  any  one  to  give  her  occasion  to  shew  her  bitterness.— 
Sheridan  Fragments. 

The  lawn  thou  hast  chosen  to  complete  thy  bridal  dress — thy 
shroud  may  be  of  the  same  piece : the  flower  thou  hast  bought  to 
feed  thy  vanity — from  the  same  tree  thy  corpse  may  be  decked. — 
Ibid. 

Who  does  not  wish  that  a clear  sun  may  shine  on  her  wedding- 
day  ? It  seems  as-if  Hymen’s  torch  could  not  burn  clearly,  if  it 
be  not  kindled  by  the  bright  rays  of  heaven.  A secret  faith  that, 
heaven  is  not  indifferent  to  our  earthly  lot,  is  always  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  though  we  are  dust,  we  are  also  atoms, 
and  we  perceive  when  the  everlasting  firmament  of  heaven  becomes 
darkened,  or  when  it  beams  in  brightness.  In  these  changes  there 
is,  perhaps,  a sympathy  or  a presentiment  which  effects  us,  and 
often,  very  often,  our  hopes  and  our  fears  are  the  children  of  the 
winds  and  the  clouds. — Frederika  Bremer. 

No  woman  ought  to  be  a politician,  for  she  is  sure  to  judge  by 
the  heart  and  not  by  the  head. — Lady  Cliatlerton. 

If  you  perceive  that  a man  is  cunning,  you  may  be  certain  he  is 
not  sufficiently  so. — F.  Cooper. 

A Seasonable  Thought. — A married  lady,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the  society  of  her  neighbours, 
happened  one  day  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  sent  her  husband, 
in  great  haste,  for  the  physician.  The  husband  ran  a short  dis- 
tance, but  soon  returned,  exclaiming,  “ My  dear,  where  shall  I find 
you  when  I get  back  ?” 

Pleasure. — The  flowers  which  pleasure  strews  around  our  path 
are  interspersed  with  briers  ; and  when  we  pluck  the  gaudy  blos- 
som we  suffer  from  the  piercing  thorn — the  beauty  of  the  flower 
fades,  but  the  thorn  rankles.  While  we  are  steady  spectators  of 
life’s  gaieties  we  may  remain  happy,  but  when  we  yield  to  its  se- 
ductive allurements  danger  attends,  and  too  frequently,  remorse 
follows. 

It  is  a small  thing  that  the  genius  possesses  the  command  of  all 
its  instruments,  if  it  be  not  itself  in  tune  with  nature.  All  that  is 
of  true  and  lasting  worth  in  poetry  must  have  its  root  in  a sound 
view  of  human  life,  and  the  condition  of  man  in  the  world  ; a just 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  things  in  which  we  are  all  concerned. 
Where  this  is  not,  the  most  consummate  art  can  produce  nothing 
which  men  will  long  care  for : where  it  is,  the  rudest  will  never 
want  audience. 

Up  to  twenty-one  I hold  a father  to  have  power  over  his  children 
as  to  marriage  ; after  that  age  authority  and  influence  only.  Shew 
me  one  couple  unhappy  merely  on  account  of  limited  circumstances 
and  I will  shew  you  ten  who  are  wretched  from  other  causes.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  a slight  contrast  of  character  is  very  ma- 
terial to  happiness  in  marriage. — Coleridge. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  communication,  independent  of 
speech,  that  silence  is  but  one  point  in  the  ordinances  of  discre- 
tion.— Miss  Burney. 

Those  exquisite  little  moments  we  steal  from  any  given  occupa- 
tion, for  the  pleasure  of  speculating  in  secret,  upon  something 
wholly  foreign  to  it,  are  resistless  to  deliciousness. — Ibid. 

Benevolence  is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.  It  is  a business  with  men  as  they  are,  and  with  human  life 
as  drawn  by  the  rough  hand  of  experience.  It  is  not  merely  a 
feeling  but  a principle  ; not  a dream  of  rapture  lor  fancy  to  indulge 
in,  but  a business  for  the  hand  to  execute. 

A lively  writer  has  shrewdly  remarked  that  ladies  have  two  eyes 
to  say  yes,  and  but  one  tongue  to  say  no. 

Poetry.- — There  is  a charm  in  poetry  which,  they  who  have 
never  felt,  can  never  imagine ; it  touches  with  so  gentle  a sweet- 
ness, it  kindles  with  so  keen  a fire,  it  animates  with  so  thrilling  a 
rapture,  that  its  delights  exceed  the  power  of  utterance,  and  can  be 
expressed  only  by  gestures  and  tears. 
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THE  SOLDIER  BOY. 


I give  my  soldier-boy  a blade, 

In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well; 

Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed, 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 

I know  not,  but  I hope  to  know 
That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 

To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 

I give  my  soldier-boy  a blade. 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood 
In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done, 

As  calm,  as  clear,  as  cool  of  mood, 

Be  thou  whene’er  it  sees  the  sun  ; 

For  country's  claim,  at  honor’s  call, 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid, 

At  mercy’s  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I give  my  soldier-boy  a blade.! 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge, 

The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poise, 

Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge, 

Are  gone  with  all  their  flame  and  noise, 

And  still  the  gleaming  sword  remains  ; 

. So,  when  in  dust  I low  am  laid, 

Remember,  by  those  heart-felt  strains, 

I gave  my  soldier-boy  a blade. 

Tiie  late  William  Maginn. 


APRIL. 

Sunday,  21. 2nd  Sunday  after  Easter.  Spanish  Fleet  destroyed  by  Blake 

1657. 

Monday'.  22. Duke  of  Sussex  died  1843,  aged  70.  Fielding  born  1707. 

Tuesday,  23. St.  George,  of  Cappadocia,  died  290.  and  made  Tutelar 

Saint  of  England. 

Wednesday,  24. Shakspere  born  1554,  died  1616.  Defoe  died  1731. 

Thursday',  25. St.  Mark.  Princess  Alice  born  1843.  Cowpcr  died  1800, 

aged  69. 

Friday',  26. David  Hume,  the  historian,  born  1711.  E.  Gibbon  born  1737. 

Saturday',  27. Sir  W.  Jones  died  1794,  aged  48.  T.  Stothard,  r.  a.,  died 

1834. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  WANDERER  COME  HOME;  OR,  THE  OLD 
APPLE  TREE. 


Here’s  the  old  apple  tree,  where  in  boyhood  I sported, 

When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  the  blossoms  it  bore, 

Where  my  old  maiden  aunt  by  the  parson  was  courted, 

In  her  prim  cap  and  gown,  like  a damsel  of  yore. 

On  that  rude  oaken  bench  ’neath  the  bending  boughs  seated, 

While  the  wild  bee  was  humming  its  songs  in  the  tree, 

Wo  youngsters  oftimes  in  the  summer  were  treated 
To  share  with  the  elders  their  gossip  and  tea. 

Look ! here  are  the  names  of  how  many  now  sleeping, 

Of  parents  and  kindred,  long  gone  to  the  tomb  ; 

Yet  the  old  apple  tree,  like  a true  friend,  is  heaping 
The  shrine  of  their  relics  with  beauty  and  bloom. 

In  this  season  of  light  that  man’s  spirit  rejoices, 

While  the  old  apple  tree  looks  as  gay  as  a bride ; 

I could  dream  that  I heard  every  one  of  their  voices, 

That  so  often  have  sat  on  this  bench  at  my  side. 

Every  rudely  carved  name  has  some  story  to  tell  me ; 

That  true-lover’s  knot,  I remember  it  well, 

’Twas  carved  on  that  day  when  my  first  grief  befell  me, 

The  day  of  my  parting  from  young  Isabel. 

Yes,  here  we  two  parted,  and  parted  for  ever  ; 

I have  wander’d  since  then  like  a pilgrim  afar, 

And  have  loved  too  again  with  some  fervour,  but  never 
Shone  love  on  my  heart  like  its  first  morning  star. 

And  I’m  come  back  to  die  in  the  home  of  my  fathers, 

And  I sit’neath  the  blossoms  that  mock  my  decay, 

And  thus  my  fond  mem’ry  the  sad  harvest  gathers 
Of  friendships  and  loves  that  have  long  passed  away. 

Yes!  the  old  apple  tree,  where  in  boyhood  I sported, 

And  the  rude  oaken  bench,  they  are  still  in  their  place ; 

But  the  dear  household  faces  whose  welcome  I courted, 

They  have  vanished,  and  left  me  the  last  of  my  race. 

Mrs.  Crawford. 


STANZAS. 


There’s  not  a heath,  however  rude, 
But  hath  some  little  flower, 

To  brighten  up  its  solitude 
And  scent  the  evening  hour. 

There’s  not  a heart,  however  cast 
By  grief  and  sorrow  down, 

But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past 
To  love  and  call  its  own. 


B.  R.  & O.  N. — We  have  heard  the  same  complaint  from  other 

parties;  such  an  arrangement  has  now  been  made  as  will,  we 
trust,  prevent  a similar  occurrence  hereafter. 

Henderson. — Your  poetry,  although  creditable,  is  faulty  in  many 
parts.  Why  not  try  prose  ? 

Delta. — Again  unfortunate — still  we  say  persevere. 

C.  F.  Biss,  (Bath). — Our  correspondent  had  better  have  remained 

in  “ the  regions  of  romance,”  rather  than  have  descended  for  the 
purpose  of  penning  the  following  “ Lines  to  the  Moon  : — 

When  sol,  bright  sol,  the  god  of  day, 

Sinks  in  the  golden  west, 

Thou  art  ever  ready  to  resume  thy  sway, 

And  let  that  emperor  rest. 

F.  H.  has  our  best  thanks — the  lines  are  under  consideration. 

A Gleaner.—  We  would  willingly  have  inserted  your  extract  if  it 
had  reached  us  earlier,  but  we  have  already  noticed  April's 
“ Smiles  and  Tears.”  Perhaps  our  contributor  will  look  over  bis 
port-folio  again. 

W.  Wilson. — We  are  very  sorry  to  deprive  our  readers  of  the 
pleasure  which  such  a subject  as  you  have  selected  must  necessarily 
afford,  but  you  really  have  allowed  your  ink  to  flow  too  readily. 

W.  W.  will  find  by  referring  to  the  “ Family  Conversations”  in  this 
week’s  number,  that  Uncle  Peter  has  endeavoured  to  enlighten 
his  readers  by  an  explanation  of  Electricity.  We  recommend 
our  correspondent  to  attempt  something  less  difficult. 

A.  T. — We  must  confess  there  is  some  merit  in  your  tale,  but  should 
be  pleased  to  receive  one  with  fewer  errors.  Do  not  be  discouraged, 
for  a little  care,  we  are  convinced,  will  render  your  productions 
very  acceptable. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  P.  to  inform  us  that  he  is  “out  of  his 
wits  ;”  we  would  advise  him  to  forget  Miss  Fitz,  and  he  may 
possibly  recover  them — should  our  advice  produce’ so  happy  a re- 
sult as  the  recovery  of  his  senses,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him. 

Scrapiana.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  correspondent  acknow- 
ledges that  his  contribution  is  not  original,  and  we  should  have 
inserted  it  had  it  been  appropriate.  We  hope  he  will  select  some- 
thing more  a propos.  Guess  again. 

We  would  advise  T.  J.  B.  to  make  his  next  essay  upon  some  subject 
less  fruitful  in  associations  than  that  of  the  Rhine. 

Received,  Scraps  from  O.  G.  O.  who  has  our  thanks.  S until  y 

pieces  of  indifferent  poetry  (?)  from  F.  P.  and  communications 
from  T!  F.  A.,  M.  Mynward,  & 11.  L. 

***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  ’Office,  3,  Cathcrine-slreet, 
Strand.  


London:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Durbant,  120,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyx,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. April  27,  1614. 
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MAUDE  MARSDEN; 

OR, 

THE  CAMP  AND  COURT  OF  THE  “MERRY  MONARCH.” 
\ An  original  Historical  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Charles  //.] 
iJY  A POPULAR  AUTHOR. 


Chapter  xvii. 

The  Secret— The  Signet — The  Seclusion. 


‘ Oh  ! Hope,  sweet  flatterer,  whose  delusi  ve  touch, 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comfort, 
Relieves  the  load  of  poverty  ; sustains 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds, 
And  smooths  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain, 

Lay  thy  fond  impress  here,  for  much  there  need* 
The  friendly  solace  thy  sweet  aid  doth  bring. 


Old  Play. 


Eustace  was  surprised  at  finding  that  the  new  visitor  was  no 
other  than  the  sybil  Judith,  who  having  seen  him  enter  the  house 
had  followed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him  upon  the  fate 
of  his  former  companions,  It  was  indeed  Judith,  but  strangely 


altered  by  her  recent  illness.  Those  eyes,  which  had  formerly 
flashed  fury  and  rage  amidst  her  prophetic  councils,  were  now 
dulled  and  glazed,  and  as  her  sudden  appearance  might  have  sug- 
gested, she  seemed  then  to  resemble  more  a tenant  ot  the  grave 
rather  than  one  who  was  still  linked  to  earth.  Alternating  her 
gaze  from  Eustace  to  the  child,  her  wan  and  pallid  features  were 
lit  up  momentarily  by  a transient  smile,  and  surveying  the  hum- 
ble apartment  in  which  they  were  standing,  with  an  air  of  recog- 
nition, Judith,  after  a moment’s  pause,  thus  gave  ventto  her  emo- 
tions. 

ii  Yes ! this  is  the  place  which  I have  bo  long  sought  for  in 
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vain.  Accident  lias  accomplished  what  search  denied — all  is  now 
remembered  and  made  manifest.  ’I  hat  child — the  room  itself 
the  token  suspended  round  its  neck,  all  form  links  in  the  memory 
which  time  only  had  broken.” 

“Good  Judith,  explain  this  new  mystery!  I feel  an  interest 
here  for  which  I am  at  a loss  to  account,  and  which  awakens  latent 
feelings  new  and  strange.” 

“ You  remember  the  ring  sent  to  you  from  Taverner,  and  which 
formed  the  bond  of  fellowship  between  you?” 

“ Well,”  returned  Eustace,  “ and  in  sooth  I had  good  cause,  it 
once  belonged  to  my  departed  sister  Clara,  she  who  fell  a victim 
to  the  perfidy  of  Buckingham,  but  fell  as  an  angel  might  have 
fallen,  without  losing  one  jot  of  her  own  fair  purity.” 

“ Know  you  how  that  ring  fell  into  his  possession?” 

“ I sought  fruitlessly  to  gain  from  him  the  information,  but  as 
often  as  1 asked,  so  often  did  he  reply  the  time  had  not  then  arrived 
for  the  disclosure  of  his  secret.  I was  thus  again  driven  to  wild 
conjecture ; acceding  to  his  plans  I knew  not  why  and  cared  not 
wherefore,  so  that  at  last  the  problem  of  its  possession  might  be 
solved.” 

“ The  time  then  has  now  arrived,”  said  J udith,  her  eyes  dilating 
as  with  triumph, — “that  ring  was  the  gift  of  Clara  to  the  priest 
who  united  them — aye,  united, — for  the  wily  Duke  thought  to 
cheat  her  with  a mock  marriage,  and  instructed  me  to  procure  a 
minion  who  w ould  abet  the  imposture,  but  there  he  was  deceived, 
for  Taverner  was  the  priest,  and  thus,  unknown  to  the  treacherous 
noble  the  union  was  a legal  one.” 

“Thank  Heaven!”  ejaculated  Eustace,  as  he  heard  this  proof 
of  his  sister’s  innocence  and  compensation  for  her  wrongs  ; “ but 
speak  on — what  followed  ?” 

“ Your  sister,  Clara,  worn-out  with  disappointments,  and  heart- 
broken by  the  cold  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  him  for  whom  she  had 
thus  sacrificed  herself,  felt  her  health  day  by  day  sink  under  the 
trials  and  annoyances  thus  brought  upon  her,  andshe  at  last  died.” 
“ Would  that  I had  then  been  in  England  to  have  avenged  my- 
self on  her  destroyer,”  cried  Eustace. 

“ Aye  ! she  died,  but  it  was  in  giving  birth  to  a son.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  fearful  of  having  the  helpless  image  of  his  victim 
thus  continually  before  him,  as  a living  witness  to  his  crimes,  gave 
the  infant  to  a woman  in  the.  city  to  bring  up  as  her  own  offspring, 
and  there  I lost  all  traces  of  its  fate.  You  arrived  in  Britain  to 
seek  your  sister : the  Duke  engaged  you  as  his  equerry,  hoping 
thereby  to  purchase  your  silence.  You  acquiesced,  I know,  in 
hope  thereby  to  learn  her  true  fate.  The  portrait  of  her  that 
hangs  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Buckingham  House  first  aroused 
your  suspicions  and  the  secret  of  the  spring  was  then  discovered.” 

“ But  Clara’s  son — my  poor  sister’s  child ? 

“ Is  now  in  your  arms.  Tht^  woman  to  whose  care  it  was  en- 
trusted moved  hither  after  the  plague,  and  by  that  token  you  may 
learn  the  rest.  The  owners  of  the  house  have  doubtless  gone  in 
search  of  some  place  of  safety,  lest  the  conflagration  should  ex- 
tend; but  destiny  has  thus  restored  the  child  and  I am  content.” 
Eustace  pressed  the  boy  more  fondly  in  his  arms,  and  as  he 
traced  in  its  face  the  familiar  lineaments  of  Clara’s  features,  he 
bathed  its  cheek  and  brow  with  kisses.  He  was  about  turning  to 
thank  the  sybil  for  the  intelligence  he  had  gained,  when  a sudden 
red  glare  of  light  that  illumined  the  room,  announced  a fresh  en- 
croachment of  the  fire,  which  had  for  a brief  period  been  ap- 
parently subdued. 

“ Behold !”  cried  Judith,  as  she  pointed  to  this  fresh  evidence  of 
devastation,  “ the  flames  still  gain  upon  us  ; the  terrible  minister  of 
Heaven’s  wrath  hath  not  yet  satiated  its  just  revenge.  My  mis- 
sion is  not  yet  fulfilled — to  complete  the  proofs  of  his  legal  claim 
to  the  title  and  honours  of  the  dukedom,  some  documents  are 
necessary — those  must  be  now  procured  ere  it  becomes  too  late.” 

“ Tell  me,  I beseech  you,  where  they  are,  that  I may  obtain 
them.” 

“They  lie  in  the  house  of  one  Bradshaw,  a notary  in  Black- 
friars,  but  your  hand  is  not  the  one  destined  to  procure  them.  I 
must  alone  be  there — the  buildings  are  yet  scatheless,  and  I know 
well  where  they  are  concealed.  Another  burst  of  flames ! then 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  converse.  Awray  !” 

And  heeding  not  the  entreaties  of  Eustace,  Judith  hastened  to 
the  place  she  had  mentioned.  Disregarding  the  heat  which  now 
made  the  streets  a perfect  furnace,  the  enthusiast  hent  her  hurried 
steps  towards  the  notary’s  dwelling,  but,  as  she  arrived,  the  flames 


that  had  long  been  threatening  an  attack  on  that  quarter,  now 
rushed  forth  with  renewed  vehemence,  and  curling  round  the  dried 
timber  that  supplied  everywhere  fuel  for  its  maintenance,  the  fire 
took  possession  of  the  house,  and  instantaneously  enveloped  it  in 
ablaze.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  occurrence,  Judith 
forced  her  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  burning  ruin,  and  seek- 
ing the  office  where  the  lawyer’s  papers  where  deposited,  she  at 
once  sped  thither,  rightly  conjecturing  that  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  fire,  its  inmates  had  abandoned  the  house  and  left  the  pro- 
perty behind,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  flew  from  place 
to  place,  would  not  allow,  in  all  cases,  time  for  a removal.  Forcing 
now  her  way  amid  the  blazing  rafters  and  smouldering  beams,  she 
sought  the  iron  case  which  contained  the  papers  of  which  she  was 
in  search.  The  hot  metal  seared  her  fingers  with  the  touch,  but 
she  heeded  it  not,  and  wrenching  open  the  chest,  now  made  pliable 
by  the  heat,  Judith  took  the  documents  which  comprised  Taver- 
ner’s declaration  and  other  important  testimonials  in  connection 
with  the  affair,  and  hurrying  away  with  these,  sought  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered.  The  flames  had,  however,  gained  such 
an  ascendancy  that  retreat  by  that  way  was  found  impracticable, 
and  the  suffocating  smoke,  which  rendered  vision  impossible  be- 
yond a few  paces,  threatened  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  a return. 
Still,  Judith  was  not  disheartened,  and  throwing  open  the  window, 
she  hastily  attached  the  packet  to  her  girdle,  and  prepared  to 
clamber  down  outside.  Seizing  an  opportunity,  when  the  fury  of 
the  fiery  element  had  slightly  abated,  she  began  her  descent,  but 
the  attempt  was  more  hazardous  than  had  been  anticipated  by  her. 
The  red-hot  staples  in  the  brick  work,  by  which  she  had  hoped  to 
have  reached  the  ground,  raised  scorching  blisters  on  every  finger 
as  they  were  grasped,  until  at  last  the  pain  became  too  excruciating 
to  bear  longer,  and  she  fell.  One  heavy  recoil  on  the  blackened, 
burning  earth  beneath — one  shriek  of  horror  and  amazement  fiom 
the  assembled  crowd,  and  Eustace  was  at  her  side,  having  followed 
in  the  hope  of  deterring  her  from  thus  sacrificing  her  life  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  fire  had  extended  to  Blackfriars. 

He  had  arrived  too  late— the  shock  had  been  fatal.  With  her 
last  breath  she  warned  him  against  meeting  the  conspirators,  and 
commended  the  boy  to  his  protection  ; then  placing  the  packet  in 
his  hands,  and  gasping  “ I was  but  preserved  by  fate  for  this,” 
Judith  raised  herself  with  an  energy  almost  supernatural,  and  , 
gazing  into  his  face  as  it  to  satisfy  liersell  she  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  identity,  smiled  a farewell  through  her  agony  and  expiied. 

Eustace  lent  over  the  inanimate  body  and  sought  in  vain  to  re- 
store some  spark  of  existence,  but  all  his  exertions  were  fruitless, 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  by  necessity  to  abandon  her  body  to 
the  care  of  those  who  controlled  the  burial  of  all  who  had  pe- 
rished by  the  fire.  Hastening  back  to  the  Strand  he  hurriedly 
examined  the  papers  she  had  given  to  him,  which  he  found  were 
formal  legal  documents  that  proved  the  marriage  not  only  to  have 
taken  place,  but  to  have  taken  place  according  to  the  established 
usages  that  the  ceremony  then  demanded.  A further  inspection 
nabled  him  to  find  several  important  deeds  that  had,  seemingly 
>y  accident,  been  associated  and  brought  away  with  the  rest,  which 
et  forth  on  the  part  of  the  duke  what  ample  provision  he  would 
nake  for  the  child,  as  it  became  of  age,  and  other  matter-of- 
ourse  promises,  which,  at  the  period  of  their  manufacture,  weie 
lever  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  Carefully  preserving  these  for 
uture  use,  he  placed  his  sister’s  offspring  in  the  care  of  a dame  on 
vhose  attention  he  could  rely,  and  avoiding,  according  to  Judith  s 
ast  wish,  the  society  of  the  conspirators,  Eustace  now  went  forth 
or  a final  survey  of  the  destruction  made  by  the  nre. 

He  now  found  to  his  infinite  delight,  which  had  been  shared  by 
ill  the  inhabitants  of  the  crumbled  city,  that  it  had  been  stopped 
it  the  Temple,  Fetter  Lane,  and  Holborn  Bridge,  by  the  blowing 
ip  of  whole  rows  of  houses  with  gunpowder,  which  presented  such 
in  obstacle  that  its  diffusion  was  prevented.  The  Duke  of  i ork, 
:oo,  he  found  displaying  great  diligence  in  keeping  the  crow-d  in 
irder,  and  endeavouring,  with  the  aid  of  several  troops  o loise 
md  foot,  to  prevent  the  wholesale  system  of  pillaging  which  had 
oefore  been  carried  on.  The  abatement  of  the  wind,  which  now 
;ank  into  a most  perfect  calm,  was  another  great  assistance  in  the 
decking  of  the  fire,  and  hope  again  dawned  on  the  affrighted 

multitude.  . . , 

From  the  Tower  to  the  Temple  there  was  not  one  house  stand- 
ing and  from  Leadenhall  corner  to  the  foot  of  Holborn  lull,  every 
house  was  down,  making  in  all  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
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houses  consumed.  Five  hundred  acres  of  ground  were  laid  waste, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  parish  churches,  exclusive  of  chapels, 
were  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  Halls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ironmongers,  Leathersellers,  and  Glovers,  were  all  consumed,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  had  now  not  only  its  magnificent  peal 
of  bells  completely  melted,  but  only  a small  portion  of  its  western 
side  left  standing. 

As  is  usual  upon  such  occasions  each  sect  began  to  look  upon 
the  fire  in  a different  manner  trom  the  rest.  The  quakers  reported 
it  to  be  for  their  persecution  ; the  fanatics  for  banishing  and  si- 
silencing  their  minister ; “ the  fifth-monarchy  men”  gave  out  it  was 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  others  bearing  in  mind  the  great  storm 
on  the  day  of  Cromwell’s  death,  pronounced  it  to  be  a dreadful 
judgment  from  heaven  for  the  “ murder”  of  the  king  and  the  re- 
bellion of  the  city.  The  clergy  laid  the  blame  on  the  schism  and 
licentiousness  of  the  court  and  city,  whilst  the  sectaries  imputed 
it  to  their  imposition  and  pride.  Thus  did  many  who  suffered  in 
the  punishment,  pretend  to  determine  also  the  particular  sin  that 
caused  it.  The  first  thing  done  by  the  king  was  to  appoint 
markets  in  the  suburbs,  and  after  that  to  prevent  building  without 
leave.  A fast  was  also  ordained  in  commemoration  of  the  direful 
calamity.  Such  was  the  termination  of  a catastrophe,  the  most 
fearful  that  the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived  or  contemplated. 
Beginning  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  pouring  its  hot  flame  forth 
from  every  side,  and  ceasing  not  till  the  city,  that  was  once  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  world,  had  become  a heap  of  ruins,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered,  that  an  event  so  unlooked  for,  so  crushing, 
should  leave  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
it  that  neither  time  could  remove  nor  years  of  future  prosperity 
obliterate. 

Directly  the  confusion  of  the  general  dismay  had  allowed  time 
for  individuals  to  consider  their  own  particular  affairs,  Eustace 
turned  his  attention  closer  to  the  documents  furnished  by  the 
hands  of  Judith.  Examining  these  more  minutely,  than  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  he  had  first  done,  a deed  was  discovered 
amongst  the  rest,  which,  for  the  alliance  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  empowered  Eustace  to  claim  at  will  the  possession 
of  three  ample  estates,  the  smallest  one  of  which  would  have  con- 
stituted a desirable  income  to  the  holder.  As  the  validity  of  his 
claim  could  not  be  in  any  way  disputed,  the  equerry  at  once  com- 
municated his  good  fortune  to  those  versed  in  the  law,  and  by 
them  every  necessary  preliminary  being  arranged,  Eustace  found 
himself  at  once  master  of  a princely  independency,  besides  having 
additional  titles  which  conferred  upon  his  infant  nephew  the  duke- 
dom, on  the  decease  of  its  enobled  parent.  His  mind,  being  now 
free  from  the  pressure  of  present  difficulties,  he  felt  his  next  as- 
pirations diverted  to  the  image  of  one  who  was  never  absent 
from  his  meditations.  Of  the  result,  the  next  chapter  will  speak. 

CHAPTER  xvin. 

The  Journey — The  Last  Request — The  Death-Bridae. 


Amidea  : I shall  be  married  shortly. 

Pisanio  : Aye  ! to  whom  1 

Amidea  : To  one  whom  you  have  all  heard  talk  of, 

Your  fathers  knew  him  well ; one  who  will  never 
Give  cause,  I should  suspect  him,  to  forsake  me, 

A constant  lover,  one  whose  lips  though  cold, 

Distill  chaste  kisses  : though  our  bridal  bed, 

Be  not  adorned  with  roses,  ’twill  be  green 
We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew, 

To  make  us  garlands.  Though  no  pine  do  burn 
Our  nuptial  shall  have  torches,  and  our  chamber 
Shall  be  hewn  out  of  marble,  where  we’ll  sleep 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever.  Death,  my  lord, 

Shall  be  my  husband.”  Shirley. 


His  heart  beating  high  with  hope  and  eager  expectation,  and 
flushed  with  prosperity  that  now  in  its  full  tide  seemed  bearing 
towards  him,  Eustace  sought  the  seclusion  of  Maude,  hoping  that 
she  might  share  his  fortune  as  she  had  sympathised  with  his  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  trusting  that  now  her  heart  was  left  free 
to  follow  its  own  dictates,  he  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  winning 
her  hand.  Hastening  therefore  to  Oxford,  he  dwelt  with  pleasing 
anticipations  along  the  road  on  the  reception  he  would  experience 


from  her.  His  mind  ever  prone  to  imaginary  visions,  created  a 
bright  dream  of  future  happiness,  which  few  who  have  loved,  and 
loved  hopelessly,  would  ever  care  for  cold  reality  to  dispel.  The 
warm  gushings  of  a first  and  fond  affection  are  too  soon  chilled 
into  disappointment  by  the  carking  cares  and  corroding  claims  of 
worldly  intercourse  to  be  crushed  in  their  birth,  and  thrice  happy 
is  he  who  finds  this  dreamy  love  still  lingering  in  memory  to  the 
last,  brightening  each  well-remembered  scene  with  the  associations 
connected  with  the  past,  and  painting  vividly  anew  the  pleasures 
of  an  existence  which  made  the  world  an  Eden,  and  life  a Para- 
dise. 

This  Eustace  felt,  and  thus  he  thought.  For  Maude,  he  had 
long  cherished  an  affection,  which  was  not  the  less  ardent  because 
it  was  concealed ; the  flame  had  been  smothered,  not  extinguished, 
and  his  love  pent  within  the  confines  of  his  own  breast,  only 
scorched  what  it  should  have  warmed.  Maude,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  all  she  had  to  give— esteem,  an  esteem  perhaps,  worth  more 
than  the  love  of  others,  but  this  was  but  a sorry  return  for  the 
attachment  of  Eustace,  who  had  counted  his  minutes  by  her  pre  - 
sence,  and  when  she  was  absent,  thought  them  years.  He,  who 
had  mixed  in  crowds  where  only  her  image  had  sunned  his  eyes, 
and  in  solitude  had  sought  her  features,  shining  down  upon  him 
from  the  starry  vault  of  midnight,  and  felt  her  influence  pour  de- 
light upon  his  soul,  and  hallow  meditations  sacred  as  though 
Heaven  had  been  their  object,  for  Maude’s  happiness  was  the 
heaven  to  which  he  aspired.  It  was  then  under  these  influences 
that  Eustace  now  hastened  to  the  village  where  he  had  left  our 
heroine  to  recruit  that  health  which  anxiety  had  so  much  impared. 
It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  her  dwelling,  and 
in  answer  to  his  eager  enquiries,  Eustace  learned  that  after  a pe- 
riod of  long  and  severe  indisposition,  Maude  had  that  day,  for  the 
first  time  for  some  weeks,  left  her  apartment,  and  now,  at  her  own 
wish,  had  been  removed  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  reclining  on 
a couch  before  the  open  oriel  window,  she  was  then  seeking  the 
refreshing  breeze  that  might  bring  new  health  to  her  exhausted 
frame,  and  the  solace  of  retirement  to  her  jaded  mind.  Eustace 
stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushing  to  the  apartment  alluded  to, 
he  there  found  Maude  in  the  situation  described.  Her  position 
truly  indicated  the  invalid,  but  Eustace  was  not  prepared  for  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance  during  his  absence. 
The  dying  girl,  for  such  she  evidently  was,  turned  languidly  round 
to  welcome  him  with  a smile  on  his  entrance,  but  the  fatigue, 
slight  as  the  exertion  was,  appeared  to  overpower  her,  and  she 
sank  back  on  the  couch  with  scarce  strength  enough  left  to  give 
him  her  hand.  Eustace  bent  over  her,  but  even  his  presence 
failed  to  call  back  that  damask  tint  to  her  cheek  which  health  had 
planted  there,  but  which  had  now  fled  for  ever.  There  was  in- 
deed a flush,  but  it  was  that  hectic  colour  consumption  gives  to 
its  victims,  as  the  sear  leaf  betokens  the  autumn,  when  the  flowers 
and  the  sunshine  alike  fade  together.  The  heart  of  Eustace  sank 
within  him  as  he  contrasted  the  wan  and  attenuated  form  before 
him  with  the  fair  and  blooming  figure  that  had  first  won  his  affec- 
tions, and  he  felt  his  utterance  impeded  by  the  choking  emotions 
of  despair  as  he  communicated  to  her  the  events  of  the  bygone 
period,  and  bade  her  look  forward  with  hope  and  joy  to  the  future. 

“Alas!”  cried  Maude,  “the  future,  indeed  dear  Eustace,  should 
employ  my  thoughts.  I have  nearly  ceased  to  be  an  actress  in 
the  follies  of  the  present.  I am  glad  you  have  returned  to  see  me 
ere  I die.  I have  much,  very  much  to  thank  you  for,  and  were 
my  life  to  be  prolonged,  I would  only  wish  it  that  I might  the 
better  evince  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  past  ” 

“ Talk  not  of  dying,  dearest  Maude,”  said  Eustace  in  reply, 
to  a feverish  grasp  which  had  endeavoured  to  express  more  than 
could  be  spoken — “ there  are  many  happy  days  for  us  yet  in  store, 
believe  me.  You  will  be  better  soon ; the  air  will  revive  you  and 

The  sentence  could  not  be  concluded,  for  the  resignation 
displayed  in  the  calm  features  before  him  told  more  plainly  than 
words,  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  hope.  He  gazed  despairingly  on  the 
full  blue  veins  which  now  peered  through  their  transparent  cover- 
ing, as  if  the  soul  already  longed  to  burst  the  shackles  of  its  earthly 
covering,  and  letting  her  hand  drop  within  his  own,  Eustace 
averted  his  head  and  wept  silently. 

“ I have  a favour  to  ask,”  faltered  Maude,  after  a painful  pause, 
“you  will  grant  it  I know,  dear  Eustace,  for  the  sake  of  old  loves 
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and  old  remembrances,  but  I still  would  take  a pleasure  in  hear- 
ing you  promise  it  shall  be  done.” 

“ Speak,  dearest  Maude,  say  bow  I can  contribute  even  in  the 
slig'htest  degree  to  thy  happiness,  and  it  shall  be  done.” 

“ You  will  pronounce  it — -and  perchance  justly — an  idle  fancy, 
but  I am  in  the  mood  for  these  triflings.  One  feels  it  a pleasure, 
although  I own  a foolish  one,  to  know  where  our  last  resting  place 
will  be.” 

“ Whatever  thy  wish  may  be,  if  within  my  power,  to  ensure  its 
accomplishment,  believe  me  it  need  only  be  uttered  to  make  its 
fulfilment  certain,”  returned  the  anxious  listener,  unwilling  even 
to  let  a syllable  escape  him. 

“ You  see  then,”  feebly  continued  Maude,”  yon  village  church, 
embosomed  in  the  grove  yonder,  where  the  trees  that  cluster  round 
it  make  a bower  even  of  a churchyard.  I have  often  in  my  solitary 
wanderings  loitered  around  its  hallowed  precincts,  and  thought — I 
know  you  will  smile  at  my  wayward  phantasy — how  more  pleas- 
ingly, when  death  should  come,  it  would  come  in  a place  like  this. 
It  is  there  I would  be  buried,  and  from  thy  hand  I would  have 
such  flowers  strewn  on  my  grave  as  I loved  on  earth.  It  will  be  a 
communion  between  us  for  ever — aye,  even  a sympathy  created 
between  the  living  and  the  departed.  Dost  thou  see  the  spot  I 
mean.” 

Eustace  with  a swelling  heart  turned  aside  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tions that  filled  his  eyes  with  moisture,  and  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Maude.  The  sun  which  had  now  nearly  reached  its 
destination  in  the  west,  streamed  a full  glare  of  crimson  light  over 
the  landscape,  and  threw  into  broad  relief  the  boundary  of  wood- 
land, which  on  the  green  sunshiny  hills  beyond,  girdled  the 
prospect  for  miles.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds 
trilling  their  airy  cadences  in  liquid  melody  on  every  bough,  and 
insects  dyed  in  myriad  hues  fluttered  like  winged  flowers  over 
their  sister  plants,  that  shed  balmy  flagrance  on  the  gale,  as  if  in 
repayment  of  the  music  that  poured  from  their  vocal  brethren. 
The  pointed  spire  of  the  humble  and  unpretending  church  of  the 
distant  hamlet,  shot  up  amongst  the  trees,  and  through  the  inter- 
laced branches  displayed  a time-worn  porch,  mantled  with  ivy  and 
the  bee-loved  woodbine.  To  the  left  appeared  a grove  of  elms, 
that  had  just  felt  the  effects  of  autumn,  in  transmuting  by  nature’s 
alehymy  their  once  green  leaves  to  a tinge  of  golden  hue,  and 
■winding  a sinuous  path  through  all,  came  the  river  Thames,  there 
a mere  watery  thread  unravelled  from  its  souree,  but  as  Maude 
heard  its  ripples,  telling  a joyous  tale  in  its  burden,  as  it  kissed 
the  sedgy  banks,  of  the  happy  home  once  tenanted  by  her  in  the 
wider  features  of  its  progress. 

The  arrival  of  the  Physician,  accompanied  by  the  female  at- 
tendant, suspended  all  further  converse,  and  caused  a gloom  to  be 
thrown  over  the  party.  Eustace  read  in  the  despairing  glances  of 
the  medical  man,  how  utterly  hope  had  been  abandoned  by  all, 
and  now  felt  that  his  visit  was  one  rather  of  formality  than  of 
utility.  Feeling  the  pulse,  that  feebly  vibrated  to  his  touch,  the 
physician  shook  his  head,  as  in  abandonment  of  all  further  ex- 
pectations, and  the  rest  felt  the  knell  strike  coldly  and  fatally  on 
their  hearts.  As  for  Maude  she  neither  evinced  pain  nor  pleasure 
on  hearing  the  communication.  So  fully  prepared  had  she  been  for 
the  coming  of  the  destroyer,  that  not  a muscle  relaxed  to  indicate  a 
deeper  feeling  than  that  of  resignation.  Whispering  to  Eustace 
that  a slumber  might  probably  benefit  the  patient,  the  physician  left 
Maude  in  his  care,  and  confiding  to  him  the  danger  that  she  was 
really  in,  requested  that  when  his  presence  was  again  required,  he 
might  be  summoned,  but  held  out  no  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery. 

Thus  bending  over  the  drooping  maiden,  did  Eustace  watch 
the  evanescent  glow  that  flitted  on  her  cheek  with  as  much  fever- 
ish anxiety  as  though  his  own  life  depended  on  her  return  to 
health.  He  looked  back  to  the  time  when  she,  who  now  was 
stretched  on  her  death-couch,  hal  watched  over  him  in  the  se- 
questered cot  at  Richmond,  and  in  like  manner  ministered  to  his 
aid.  A thousand  kindnesses,  which  he  felt  had  never  been  so 
gratefully  remembered  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  rushed  like 
lightning  athwart  his  memory,  and  lit  up  a myriad  recollections 
in  connection  with  his  love  for  her,  that  now  shone  like  reproaches. 
He  dwelt  on  every  trivial  fancy  of  the  past,  and  evoked  emotions 
which,  as  he  experienced  them,  only  contrasted  his  own  unworthi- 
ness with  her  disinterested  sacrifices.  Oh  ! when  one  we  love  is 
dying,  how  phantom  wrongs  and  spectral  injuries  reproach  us  for 
the  neglect  of  the  living  1 


Maude  had  been  for  a brief  period  engaged  in  silent  prayer. 
Hor  heart  had  turned  from  the  present  to  the  future.  Whilst 
Eustace  was  reverting  to  her  past  life,  Maude  was  aspiring  to  the 
one  to  come.  A pause  had  therefore  as  if  simultaneously  taken 
place  in  their  conversation.  A sunbeam  falling  on  her  features 
suddenly  aroused  them  into  animation,  and  raising  herself  on  one 
arm,  whilst  her  other  hand  grasped  the  wrist  of  her  lover,  she 
gazed  upon  him  with  a look  of  mingled  veneration  and  devotion. 
A transient  cloud,  that  at  the  same  period  had  flung  a gloomy 
shadow  over  the  landscape,  now  moved  slowly  on,  and  the  scene 
was  again  illumined  by  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  whilst  the 
birds  renewing  their  vocal  melody  poured  forth  strains  of  such 
sweet  minstrelsy,  that  they  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners  like 
the  echoes  of  some  angelic  choir  welcoming  their  sister  of  earth 
to  the  pure  and  eternal  joys  of  Heaven. 

“ It  is  sad  to  leave  earth  when  she  looks  thus  beautiful,” 
cried  Maude,  with  enthusiasm  ; “ the  fittest  period  for  death,  me- 
thinks,  is  when  gloom,  not  sunshine,  reigns  around.” 

Eustace  essayed  to  reply,  but  the  fulness  of  his  heart  choked  his 
utterance. 

“ You  will  not  forget  your  promise,  dear  Eustace  ?” 

A fervent  pressure  of  the  hand  he  still  retained  in  his  grasp, 
formed  the  response. 

“ Thanks ! thanks ! my  kind  friend — nay  weep  not  for  me,  we 
but  part  on  earth  to  meet  again  in  Heaven.  I am  better  now  thou 
art  alone  at  my  side,  and  feel  I have  never  loved  you  as  you  have 
deserved  to  be  loved.  I could  even  sleep  now  in  security  for  a 
little  while — do  not  relinquish  my  hand,  it  will  give  me  pleasant 
dreams  in  my  slumber.  There  ! now,  I am  indeed  happy — I shall 
awake  soon  ; but  now  my  eyelids  fain  droop  in  spite  of  me,  and 

my  thoughts  wander.  Remember  your  prom .” 

Maude  could  not  articulate  more,  but  sinking  into  a deep  and 
tranquil  slumber,  seemed  like  a new  and  beautiful  work  of  statu- 
ary, fresh  from  the  sculptor’s  hands.  All  was  so  peaceful,  so  quiet, 
that  not  even  a movement  destroyed  the  illusion.  In  the  lapse  of 
a few  moments,  however,  Eustace  felt  the  grasp  become  relaxed 
and  the  hand  grow  cold,  whilst  the  trembling  sunlight  that  had 
glistened  on  her  features  departed,  and  with  it  the  sun  set,  leaving 
the  grey  light  of  an  autumnal  evening  spread  over  the  saddening 
landscape.  Eustace  felt  a presentiment  of  evil — he  tinned  and 
found  that  Maude  Marsden  was  DEAD. 


Acquaintanceship. — There  are  some  men  with  whom  on  the 
instant,  we  seem  to  get  acquainted.  An  hour’s  accidental  associ- 
ation in  a stage  coach,  a steam  packet,  or  a hotel,  does  more 
towards  banishing  reserve  and  restraint  than  many  months  of  daily 
communication  with  beings  less  congenial.  They  seem  to  suit  us 
— we  part  from  them  with  regret ; and  long  afterwards,  when  their 
names  are  forgotten,  we  remember  a pleasant  fellow  and  a happy 
hour.  It  is  not  then  that  friendship  can  be  made  ; but  we  may 
learn  from  this,  the  advantage  of  unpretending  good  humour,  and 
frank  benevolence. 

An  auctioneer,  putting  up  an  antique  Roman  helmet  for  sale, 
told  the  company  he  was  informed  that  it  had  belonged  to  Romu- 
lus, the  Roman  founder  ; but  whether  he  was  an  iron  or  brass 
founder,  he  could  not  tell ! 

Death. — Death  is  the  last  stage  of  our  existence.  We  have 
made  the  circumnavigation  of  the  voyage  of  life — yve  have  ful- 
filled the  end  of  our  being — have  experienced  calms  and  storms, 
and  encountered  fierce  enemies,  and  struck  on  hidden  rocks,  and 
overcome  all  those  perils  but  to  lay  our  bones  on  earth  ; and  the 
phenomena  of  life  extinct,  the  aggregation  of  matter,  enfranchised 
from  the  bondage  of  organization,  resolves  itself  into  its  primitive 
elements,  the  salts  of  the  body  are  restored  to  the  earth,  and  the 
soul  returns  to  God  ! 

Sir  Henry  Rivers  upon  taking  orders,  was  complimented  by 
a friend,  who  observed  that  “ he  would  undoubtedly  become  a 
bisbop.”  “ Indeed,”  said  Sir  Henry,  “ how  so  ? ” “ Why  because 
Rivers  invariably  go  to  the  sea." 

Sheridan  said  beautifully — “Women  govern  us;  let  us  try  to 
render  them  perfect : the  more  they  are  enlightened,  so  much  the 
more  shall  we  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  women  de- 
pends the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  by  women  that  nature  writes  on 
the  hearts  of  men.” 
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THE  ZANTEOTE  LOVERS. 

Who,  that  has  once  witnessed,  can  ever  forget,  the  scenes  pre- 
sented by  the  vintage  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
island  of  Zante  ? The  girls,  of  classic  beauty,  their  turbans  dotted 
and  their  black  tresses  wreathed  with  the  luxuriant  currant  leaves 
—the  handsome  youths  assisting  them  in  their  labour  the  flowei  - 
crowned,  barefooted  children— and  the  tew  scattered  Englisl 
soldiers,  with  their  bright  appointments  glistening  through  the 
rich  foliage',  form  altogether,  a scene  more  lively  and  more  in- 
teresting than  in  this  sober,  matter-of-fact  country,  can  well  be 

‘‘Iviy  life,”  said  Zurelli,  the  fairest  of  the  Zanteote  maidens,  to 
her  lover,  Gerasimo,  as,  seated  within  view  of  the  sea,  they  were 
resting  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  “ you  seem  not  so  happy  as  usual, 
and  see,”  added  she,  taking  the  coronal  from  her  head, 

“ these  leaves  are  faded  with  the  scorching  heat  of  the  noon-  tide 
sun  ; while  the  clouds  that  are  rising  above  us  threaten  to  shut 
out  even  the  first  night  star  from  our  view.  Surely,  she  con- 
tinued, “ this  is  emblematic  of  you.  Your  brow  is  clouded,  and 
your  smile  is  overcast — look  round,  love,  and  let  the  light  of  that 
smile  shine  upon  me  as  it  was  wont.’  , . 

Gerasimo  answered  not,  but  put  his  English  key-bugle  to  Ins 
lips,  and  played  several  beautiful  airs.  He  ceased,  and  gazed 
with  an  expression  of  sadness  on  the  countenance  of  his  com- 
panion, At  length  he  spoke.  , ,, 

“ Zurelli,”  said  he,  with  emphasis,  “ I have  formed  a scheme. 

“ Well  dearest,”  she  replied,  “ what  is  it  ? 

He  again  took  up  his  bugle,  and  played  an  English  march 

upon  it.  . . , , 

“ I know  it ! I know  it!”  exclaimed  the  girl,  starting  up  and 
standing  before  her  lover,  with  a wild  look  and  a flushed  cheek, 
“ I have  seen  you  lately  practising  upon  your  instrument  with 
that  Eno-lish  soldier,  and  now  you  would  join  Ins  restless,  wan- 
dering band  as  a minstrel,  and  go  with  these  strangers,  from  me 
and  from  your  country.”  „ , . , 

“No,  love,”  rejoined  Gerasimo,  kissing  the  brow  of  his^be- 
trothed, — “ we  will  not  part ; we  will  go  to  England  together.” 

“ And  why  ?”  said  Zurelli,  calmly.  “ Wherefore  would  you 
leave  your  quiet  delightful  home,  your  cottage,  and  the  flowers 
which  you  were  rearing  to  bloom  at  our  bridal,  for  a foreign 

« Because,”  answered  Gerasimo,  “ I am  tired  of  this  inglorious 
ease.  I would  see  the  world,  and  see  it  too  with  you,  Zurelli. 

“But,”  said  the  maiden,  “my  mother! — You  have  none  to 
leave  behind.  Had  she  other  children  to  comfort  her  in  her  so- 
litude, I would  not  repine  ; but 


She  paused  and  wept  upon  her  lover’s  shoulder. 

“ Your  mother  is  not  old,  dearest,”  resumed  Gerasimo,  m 
soothing  tone,  “ in  a short  time  we  will  return.”  _ _ 

In  spite  of  Zurelli’s  tears  and  entreaties,  he  joined  an  English 
regiment,  then  quartered  at  Zante,  as  a performer  on  the  key- 
bugle  I think  I see  him  now,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  govern- 
ment house,  with  his  bright  scarlet  turban  and  shining  tinselled 
vest.  Gerasimo  was  the  best  performer  on  his  instrument  in  the 
band  of  the  — th  regiment. 

One  evening  the  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  who  resided 
on  the  opposite  shore,  having  a large  party  to  dinner,  sent  a mes- 
senger to  Zante,  desiring  that  the  band,  to  which  Gerasimo  be- 
longed, would  immediately  go  over  to  his  house  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  guests.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  also  had 
friends,  returned  for  answer  that  the  band  was  already  engaged. 

General  L , in  a transport  of  rage,  again  sent  word  that  the 

men  were  all  under  his  command,  and  he  insisted  on  their  instant 
obedience  to  his  orders.  They  accordingly  embarked,  but  without 

their  instruments.  . , 

“Well,”  said  General  L , stepping  into  his  balcony,  and 

looking  down  upon  the  mute  party  assembled  before  his  house, 
“ Why  do  ye  not  play?” 

The  high-spirited  Gerasimo  acted  as  spokesman.  Our 
Colonel,”  replied  he,  with  a scornful  smile,  “ bade  us  say,  that  the 
band  of  the  — th  regiment  is  yours  while  quartered  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  but  the  instruments  belong  to  the  regiment ; therefore  we 
have  not  brought  them.”  | 

“ Slave !”  muttered  General  L , venting  his  spleen  on  the 

speaker  for  lack  of  the  colonel’s  presence. 


q]ave  exclaimed  Gerasimo,  liis  proud  southern  blood  rush- 
ing into  his  dark  cheek,  “ to  whom  are  you  speaking  ?” 

“ To  you,  varlet,”  contemptuously  retorted  the  haughty  Ge- 

11  “ Repeat  that,  at  your  peril !”  cried  the  exasperated  Gerasimo, 
in  his  native  language,  at  the  same  time  snatching  a musket  from 
the  hands  of  a sentry,  aud  presenting  it  at  General  L,  . tie 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  guards,  his  offence  in  the  British  aimy 
being  punishable  by  the  martial  law  with  death.  He  was  put 
handcuffed  into  the  barge,  in  which  the  band  silently  and  sadly 
re-embarked  for  Zante  ; and  the  moment  they  anded,  the  un- 
happy offender  was  conveyed  to  the  prison  belonging  to  the 

English  troops  in  that  island. 

And  where  now  was  Zurelli  ? In  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber,  lighted  solely  by  the  pale  lamp  of  heaven,  the  only  sound 
that  reached  her  ear,  the  dashing  of  the  bright  sea  upon  the  shore, 
her  melancholy  restless  thoughts,  her  only  companions. 

“ Zurelli !”  said  a voice  beneath  the  casement. 

« Hush,  Ruvina  !”  softly  responded  Zurelli,  bending  from  the 

lattice,  “ my  mother  sleeps.”  . . , „ . . , 

“ Come,  then,  for  a moment  to  me  !”  rejoined  Ruvina,  in  a hur- 
ried tone  ; and  Zurelli  went  down  to  her  friend  under  the  porch 
of  the  cottage.  The  moon  shone  directly  upon  the  face  of  Ru- 
vina: her  features  were  pale  and  agitated. 

“Gerasimo!  where  is  he?”  exclaimed  Zurelli,  her  thoughts 
instantly  recurring  to  her  absent  lover,  and  connecting  her  friend  s 
ao-itation  with  something  unknown  that  might  have  befallen  him. 
Thus  it  is,  when  woman  loves  !— every  thought,  every  fear,  reverts 
to  him  in  whom  her  soul  is  wrapped. 

“ He  is  in  prison,”  answered  Ruvina. 

“ In  prison  !”  cried  Zurelli. 

« Ay,”  replied  Ruvina,  “ that  English  general,  who  would  have 
taken  you  with  him  last  year  to  Ithaca,  has  done  this ! 

Zurelli  darted  into  the  house,  and  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
mother.  She  still  slept.  Her  daughter  deliberately  trimmed  the 
lamp  which  burned  by  the  bedside,  unfolded  her  crimson  turban, 
and  shrouded  her  dark  tresses  in  it.  She  threw  her  long  man- 
tie  over  her  shoulders,  passed  Ruvina  with  swift  and  noiseless 
step,  and  hurried  to  the  prison.  The  English  sentries  paced  with 
silent  and  steady  steps  before  the  gates : both  started  as  the  Zan- 
teote girl  stood  before  them. 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  inquired  she,  in  a wild  tone.  The  soldiers 
hesitated;  but,  within  the  gates,  stood  an  English  officer.  The 
portals  were  thrown  open;  the  officer  beckoned  to  Zurelli,  and 
she  followed  him  to  the  inner  entrance  of  the  prison.  I he  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges.  Her  conductor  led  the  way  up  a narrow 
stone  staircase,  while  the  maiden  followed,  unconsciously,  with 
rapid  and  silent  foot-falls.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase  was 
another  door  ; this,  too,  was  opened  ; they  entered  an  apartment, 
and  there  was  the  daring  high-spirited  Gerasimo.  . , , 

The  Greek  girl  advanced  with  hurried  step,  and  perceived  that 
he  slept.  She  looked  vacantly  around,  and  observed  that  her  guide 
had  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment.  She  knelt  down 
and  touched  the  manacles  of  her  lover;  she  shuddered,  and  Ge- 
rasimo awoke.  He  moved,  and  the  rattling  of  Ins  chains,  roused 

Zurelli  from  her  stupor.  , . - 

“Gerasimo!”  she  said.  “Zurelli!”  he  replied,  in  a tone  of 
deep  despair,  and  covering  his  face  with  Ins  iron-bound  hands,  he 
sobbed  audibly.  She  rose  and  hurried  towards  the  English  officer : 
she  knew  little  of  his  language,  but  grief,  even  when  voiceless,  is 
expressive.  She  knelt  to  him,  and  pointing  to  her  lover,  said  in 
English,  “ Will  you  ask?”  The  officer  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully 
intimating  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Zurelli  rose  and  walked  towards  the  door.  She  stood  for  a mo- 
ment gazing  at  her  lover,  then  darted  down  the  staircase,  through 
the  high  prison  gates,  and  stopped  not  till  she  reached  her  home. 
* * * * * * * 

On  the  1st  of  August,  18—,  there  was  an  unusual  bustle  m the 
island  of  Zante.  Soldiers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  with  then- 
bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  ; drums  were  muffling,  and  a 
guard  of  six  grenadiers  were  seen  marching  with  muskets  re- 
versed towards  the  prison.  Presently  the  Dead  March  was  heard 
from  without  the  gates,  and  Gerasimo  was  ed  forth  from  his  cell 
to  look  upon  his  country  and  its  bright  sunlight  for  the  last  time 

anHe°  paused  a moment  beneath  the  arch,  and  looked  back. 
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Zurelli,  his  beautiful,  his  betrothed,  had  just  been  borne  fainting 
from  his  presence.  He  bowed  his  head,  and  walked  silently,  but 
steadily  onward.  The  English  officers  were  all  assembled  ; there 
was  a garish  show  of  plumes,  and  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  gay  mili- 
tary trappings.  They  entered  the  parade-ground — the  prisoner 
knelt  down — the  bandage  was  bound  over  his  eyes,  and  Colonel  T — 
advanced.  “ Make  ready,”  said  he  to  the  file  of  men  planted  for 
the  purpose  of  destruction,  and  the  muskets  clicked  fearfully  in 
the  ears  of  the  mute  multitude.  “Present!”  The  guns  were 
brought  parallel  with  the  ground. 

Colonel  T folded  his  arms,  and  drew  himself  up  into  his 

usual  erect  and  soldier-like  attitude. 

“ Gerasimo,”  said  he,  at  last,  “ General  L died  last  night, 

and  in  the  name  of  my  officers  I pronounce  your  pardon.” 

Poor  Gerasimo  sank  senseless  to  the  earth.  In  this  state  he 
was  born  to  the  government-house,  and  laid  upon  a couch.  By 
degrees  he  recovered  ; raising  himself  from  his  reclining  position, 
he  looked  wildly  around,  and  beheld  Zurelli  bending  over  him. 
Her  warm  breath  was  on  his  cold  brow,  her  sparkling  tears  shone 
like  gems  on  his  stiff  fingers ; and  her  mother,  and  her  friend, 
Ruvina,  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles  of  happiness  and  delight, 
Stood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Gerasimo  obtained  his  discharge.  It 
was  purchased  for  him  by  the  officer  who  had  granted  Zurelli  ad- 
mittance to  his  prison. 

***--**#* 

Again  it  was  the  season  of  the  vintage ; again  the  garlands  of 
currant-leaves  were  wreathed  on  the  brows  of  the  Zanteote  maidens. 
It  was  the  feast  of  St.  R , and  a large  party  of  priests  and  re- 

ligious persons  stopped  before  the  gates  of  the  government-house, 
suing  for  dollars  to  decorate  the  shrine  of  the  Saint,  and  a salute 
of  guns  in  honour  of  his  fete. 

“ Tell  them,”  said  Colonel  T , in  reply  to  this  message,  “ I 

am  sorry  I cannot  comply  with  the  request,  my  guns  being  all  en- 
gaged this  morning  to  salute  Sir  John  Maxwell,  the  new  governor, 
who  is  now  entering  the  harbour  ; and  as  for  my  dollars,  the  few 
I had  to  spare  have  been  senr  to  adorn  the  nuptial  altar  of  Geras- 
imo and  Zurelli.”  T. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Uncle. — Well,  William,  how  have  you  succeeded  in  the  con- 
struction of  your  electrophorus  1 

William. — Oh,  very  well  indeed,  Uncle,  now,  but  I was  a long 
time  before  I could  obtain  a spark  ; I was  going  to  give  it  up  in 
despair,  when  I recollected  how  careful  you  were  in  wiping  the 
electrical  machine  dry  before  you  used  it,  so  I let  the  paste  get 
quite  hard  and  dry  before  I made  another  experiment,  and  then  I 
succeeded  admirably. 

Jane. — Yes,  indeed  you  did,  it  made  my  knuckles  tingle  rarely. 
But  why  is  it  necessary,  Uncle,  that  the  apparatus  should  be  dry? 

Uncle. — I have  already  said,  you  must  remember,  that  water  is 
a conductor  of  electricity,  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a non-con- 
ductor, and  we  have  employed  it  as  you  see  in  this  machine  of 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
electricity  is  generated.  Now,  if  the  surface  of  the  glass  were 
damp,  it  would  at  once  become  a conductor,  and  carry  off  the 
electricity  as  fast  as  it  was  excited  ; and  in  that  manner  frustrate 
all  our  experiments.  But  come,  as  it  is  a fine  clear  day,  and  my 
electrical  machine  is  in  good  order,  I will  perform  several  simple 
experiments  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  direction  taken  by  the  electric  fluid,  when  it  is  drawn  off’,  if  I 
may  employ  the  term,  from  the  conductor. 

William. — But  there  are  two  conductors,  Uncle,  which  do  you 
mean  ? 

Uncle. — I am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  William.  I mean 
that  which  is  not  connected  with  the  ground.  Well,  here  is  a piece 
of  sealing  wax  attached  to  a wire.  I fix  it  in  the  end  of  the  metal 
conductor,  and  after  turning  the  machine  for  a short  time  I find 
the  conductor  is  charged,  for  I can  draw  a spark  from  it  with  my 
knuckle,  but  I cannot  obtain  a spark  from  the  sealing  wax. 

William. — Because  it  is  a non-conductor,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — You  are  right,  my  dear,  but  I will  now  point  out  ano- 
ther fact.  I take  a smaller  piece  of  sealing  wax,  because  it  will 


be  more  manageable  for  the  experiment,  and  having  placed  it  on 
a wire  and  fixed  it  on  the  conductor,  I melt  the  wax  by  means  of 
the  taper.  The  melted  wax  instantly  becomes  a conductor,  and 
shows  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid,  being  driven  off  in  fine 
threads  like  coarse  wool. 


c 


When  I first  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of  electricity  I showed 
you  an  experiment  in  which  a feather  was  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled  by  a rod  of  glass  and  sealing  wax.  The  three  next 
experiments  will  illustrate  this  fact  in  a more  forcible  manner. 
Here  is  a piece  of  thick  brass 
wire  bent  intothe  form  of  a bow; 

I attach  it  to  the  conductor,  and 
suspend  from  it  three  small  bells. 

The  two  outermost  of  these  are 
attached  to  the  brass  wire  by 
small  brass  chains.  The  centre 
bell  hangs  by  a thread  of  silk  ; 
the  two  brass  balls  also  hang  by 
silken  threads,  and  from  the 
centre  bell  a small  chain  pro- 
ceeds to  connect  it  with  the/ 
ground.  I excite  the  machine, >- 
and  the  stream  of  electricity 
proceeding  from  the  conductor, 
causes  the  brass  balls  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  bells,  producing  a continued  ringing.  Now,  William,  do 
you  think  you  can  explain  to  me  how  this  takes  place  ? 

William. — I think  I can,  Uncle,  let  me  see,  the  electric  fluid 
leaving  the  conductor,  moves  along  the  bent  piece  of  brass,  and 
down  the  brass  chains,  until  it  reaches  the  two  outermost  bells. 

Jane. — Does  it  not  go  to  the  middle  bell,  William  ? 

William.- — No  Jane,  because  the  centre  bell  is  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  silk,  which  you  know  is  a non-conductor;  I am  right,  am 
I not,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Quite  right,  William. 

William. — The  small  brass  balls  are  then  attracted  by  the 
outer  bells,  and  being  charged  with  electricity,  are  immediately  re- 
pelled, because  the  electricity  of  the  bells  and  the  balls  have  become 
the  same,  but  the  bell  connected  with  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
brass  chain,  is  in  a different  state  of  electricity,  and,  therefore, 
attracts  the  balls,  but  immediately  afterwards  repels  them,  and  this 
continues  as  long  as  a stream  of  the  electric  fluid  is  supplied  by 
the  conductor. 

Uncle. — Very  well  explained,  William ; the  next  experiment 
will  illustrate  the  same  fact : this  is  a dry  bell  glass,  I place  a 
round-  headed  wire  on  the  end  of  the  conductor,  and  bring  it  near 
to  the  inside  of  the  glass,  which  thus  receives  a superficial  charge 
of  electricity  ; here  are  a number  of  small  balls  made  out  of  the 
pith  of  a tree,  I place  the  bell  over  them  and  see 

Jane. — Why  the  balls  are  jumping  about  in  all  directions. 
What  makes  them  do  that,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  balls  are  engaged  in  conveying  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  glass  to  the  earth,  that  is  to  the  table,  which  then  con- 
ducts it  to  the  earth,  and  they  will  continue  to  move  as  long  as 
the  inside  of  the  glass  bell  continues  to  give  out  electricity.  The 
next  experiment  is  very  amusing,  but  it  merely  illustrates  the  same 
fact.  I suspend  from  the  conductor  a cir- 
cular brass  plate,  or  apiece  of  wood  covered 
with  tinfoi^  ; at  a small  distance  below  this  ' 

I place  a similar  piece  of  metal,  fixed  on 
a stand,  made  of  some  conducting  sub- 
stance : some  of  the  little  figures  are  made 
of  pasteboard,  and  some  of  pith  ; you  see 
they  lie  quietly  enough  on  the  bottom  plate, 
but  immediately  I set  the  machine  in  ac- 
tion, they  begin  leaping  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque way  from  one  to  the  other,  convey- 
ing the  electricity  between  the  two  plates. 

Jane. — That  is  the  prettiest  experiment 
you  have  shown  us,  Uncle. 
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Uncle— Ancl  yet,  as  I have  told  you,  it  merely  illustrates  the 
same  fact  as  the  preceding  experiments,  but  the  tiny  actors  are 
gaudily  painted,  and  you  are  amused  by  their  grotesque  appear- 
ance, so  that  to  please  you,  Jane,  it  seems  philosophy  must  dot! 
his  sober  coloured  mantle,  and  dress  himselt  in  his  holiday 
clothes.  Well,  my  dear,  I have  no  objection,  and  if  I can  make 
knowledge  more  palatable  to  you  by  this  means,  and  by  amusing, 
can,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  you,  I shall  have  gained  my  object. 

The  next  little  experiment  will  enable 
me  to  explain  another  fact.  I place  a 
piece  of  strong  brass  wire  near  the  end 
of  the  conductor,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
wire  a cross  of  thinner  wire,  the  arms 
bent  as  you  see,  so  fixed  as  to  revolve 

easily  on  its  centre,  when  the  machine 

is  set  in  motion,  the  electricity  escapes 
by  the  pointed  end  of  the  arms,  and 
the  cross  wires  revolve,  but  if  I place  ___ 
on  each  of  these  points  a round  brass  ball,  the  cross  no  longer 
revolves.  To  explain  this  I remove  the  little  apparatus,  and, 
that  you  may  see  what  takes  place,  I close  the  shutters : observe 
I hold  a pointed  wire  near  the  conductor,  and  you  will  see  a thin 
stream  of  light  quietly  pouring  from  it  to  the  pointed  wire,  now  I 
place  a brass  ball  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  hold  it  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  conductor,  but  no  electricity  passes,  but  if,  how- 
ever, I hold  the  ball  nearer  to  the  conductor,  or  increase  the 
charge  of  electricity,  by  more  violently  exciting  the  machine, 
it  will  pass,  not  quietly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pointed  wire, 
but  with  a snapping  sound,  leaping  from  the  conductor  to  the 
brass  rod.  You  have,  no  doubt,  been  made  aware  that  light- 
ning is  a discharge  of  electric  fluid,  and  you  know  what  dread- 
ful accidents  have  occurred  at  times  during  a thunder  storm. 


THUNDERBOLTS. 

William. — Oh,  yes,  Uncle,  people  have  been  struck  blind,  and 
killed ; but,  Uncle,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a thunderbolt? 

Uncle. — No,  my  dear,  it  is  but  a popular  fallacy,  which  was 
very  naturally  believed  before  the  powerful  effects  of  electricity 
were  known  ; for  who  would  suppose  that  a stream  of  fire,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  could  be  capable  of  knocking  down  stone  walls 
as  if  with  a blow ; the  effect  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  wall 
having  been  struck  by  a solid  body,  and  consequently  the  specta- 
tors of  the  calamity  would  eagerly  seek  for  a “ thunderbolt.” 

William. — But  Uncle,  great  stones  have  fallen  from  the  skies, 
have  they  not  ? I saw  a very  large  one  the  other  day  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Uncle. — And  much  larger  have  been  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ; a meteoric  stone,  for  so  they  are  called,  was  dis- 
covered in  Siberia,  weighing  lfiOOlbs.  One  of  an  enormous  mag- 
nitude, weighing,  by  calculation,  upwards  of  30  tons,  was  seen  by 
the  celebrated  traveller,  Humboldt,  in  South  America.  But  you 
must  not  confound  these  with  the  imaginary  thunderbolt.  It  is 
true  they  have  sometimes  been  seen  to  fall  during  a thunder  storm, 
but  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

William. — Where  do  they  come  from,  Uncle? 

Uncle.— That  is  a question  that  no  philosopher,  as  yet,  has  been 
able  to  answer ; one  singular  fact  with  regard  to  these  stones,  or 
rather  masses  of  metal  is,  that  although  they  have  been  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  always  been  found  com- 
posed of  the  same  metals,  namely,  iron  and  nickel. 

W illiam. — But  where  do  philosophers  imagine  they  come  from  ? 

Uncle. — True  philosophers  are  not  fond  of  imagining,  and  phi- 
losophy never  received  much  aid  from  the  imagination,  it  is  based 
on  facts  and  experiments.  But  it  has  been  calculated,  that  if  any 
body  were  to  be  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  moon,  with  a 
velocity  three  times  greater  than  that  of  a cannon  ball,  it  would 
be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  moon’s  attraction,  and,  enter- 
ing that  of  the  earth,  would  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  Others 
think  it  possible  that  the  fall  of  these  masses  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  breaking  up,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  of  some  of 
the  smaller  planetary  bodies,  which  we  are  led  to  believe  are  con- 
stantly revolving  round  the  sun,  the  centre  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem. But  the  whole  subject,  William,  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  any  inquiries  are  likely  to  be  of  little  service  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

Well,  I was  explaining  to  you  that  the  electric  fluid  could  be 


quietly  and  harmlessly  conducted  by  means  of  a pointed  wire,  but 
not  by  a rounded  conductor,  like  a brass  ball.  When  this 
fact  was  discovered,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  its  know- 
ledge to  the  purpose  of  ensuring  buildings  from  the  danger  ot 
being  struck  by  lightning,  by  fixing  a long  rod  ot  iron  to 
the  side  of  a building,  connecting  it  with  the  earth,  and  carrying 
the  upper  end  above  the  building,  so  that  it  might  conduct  the 
electric  fluid  quietly  to  the  ground,  without  mischief,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  leap  from  the  clouds  and  strike  the  building. 

William. — Have  these  precautions  been  found  of  much  use, 
Uncle  ? 

THE  LEYDEN  JAR. 

Uncle. — Of  very  great  service,  William;  but  it  is  time  I re- 
deem my  promise  of  telling  how  you  might  store  up  the  elec- 
tricity produced  by  the  machine,  so  as  to  collect  it  in  larger 
quantities.  The  form  of  apparatus  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  called  a Leyden  jar,  in  which 
city  its  properties  were  first  accidentally  dis- 
covered. Here  is  one,  it  is  a wide-mouthed 
glass  jar,  partly  covered  inside  and  outside 
with  tinfoil ; a strong  wire,  witli  a brass  knob 
at  tbe  end,  passes  through  the  cork  and  com- 
municates with  the  tinfoil  inside.  To  charge 
this  jar,  you  take  hold  of  the  lower  part  by 
the  tinfoil,  and  bring  the  knob  near  tbe  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine,  when  a series 
of  sparks  will  pass,  and  the  jar  becomes 
charged.  To  discharge  the  jar,  that  is  to 
remove  the  electric  fluid,  you  employ  this 
little  instrument,  it  consists  of  two  brass  balls 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a bent  wire,  and  attached 
to  a glass  handle.  If  one  of  these  balls  is 
applied  to  the  tinfoil  on  the  outside  of  the 
jar,  and  the  other  to  the  knob  on  the  top  of 
the  wire  which  is  connected  with  the  foil  that 
lines  the  inside  of  the  jar,  a spark  passes  with  a crackling  noise 
and  the  jar  is  discharged  ; but  you 
can  discharge  it  with  your  hands, 
grasping  the  foil  on  the  outside  with 
one  hand,  and  touching  the  brass 
knob  with  the  other,  and  in  that 
case  you  feel  a shock  more  or  less 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity. 

Jane. — I saw  that  experiment 
performed  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, but  a great  many  people 
stood  in  a row,  and  they  all  received 
the  shock  ; it  must  have  been  very 
powerful  to  have  passed  through  so  many. 

Uncle. — Not  in  the  least,  Jane ; it  matters  not  whether  one  or 
a hundred  receive  the  shock,  the  same  change  will  have  a similar 
effect  on  a small  or  a great  number. 

William.— But  Uncle,  in  describing  the  Leyden  jar,  you  have 
said  nothing  of  this  apparatus  on  the  top  of  the  brass  ball, 
what  is  that  intended  for  ? 

Uncle. — That  is  called  an  electrometer,  or  measurer  of  elec- 
tricity. As  the  jar  becomes  changed  the  small  pith  ball,  which  you 
see,  placed  at  the  end  of  this  piece  of  cane,  and  moving  easily  upon 
a centre,  is  driven  off,  and  the  further  it  recedes  from  the  brass 
stem  of  the  electrometer,  the  greater  the  charge  of  electricity. 
The  half  circle,  which  is  made  of  any  thin  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, such  as  ivory  or  hard  word,  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
when  the  cane  cuts  ninety  degrees  the  jar  is  fully  charged. 

Jane. — What  do  you  mean  by  ninety  degrees,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — I have  no  doubt  William  can  inform  you. 

William.— I think  I can,  Uncle.  You  see,  Jane,  every  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a certain  number  of  degrees,  that  is 
360,  so  that  the  half  circle  in  this  instrument  contains  180  degrees. 
Mathematicians  have  imagined  these  degrees  in  order  that  when 
they  describe  a part  of  a circle,  you  may  know  how  great  a portion  of 
the  circle  is  meant.  Well,  half  the  180  is  90,  and  of  course  the  cane 
cuts  the  90  degrees  when  it  is  level.  But  now,  Uncle,  I have  in 
my  turn  to  ask  you  a question,  here  have  I made  my  electrophorus 
and  I can  draw  sparks  from  it,  but  what  other  experiments  can  I 
perform  ? 
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Uncle. — All  those  which  can  be  performed  by  means  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  for  you  can  charge  the  jar  very  well  with  your  simple 
apparatus.  Excite  the  lower  plate  with  the  flannel,  place  the 
upper  plate  on  it,  and  draw  a spark  with  your  knuckle.  Now  ap- 
ply the  small  brass  knob  on  the  upper  plate,  to  the  brass  ball  on 
the  top  of  the  jar,  a stronger  spark  passes,  and  the  jar  is  beginning 
to  be  charged.  You  see  the  pith  ball  recedes  from  the  brass  stem 
of  the  electrometer.  Bring  the  upper  and  lower  plates  again  in 
contact,  draw  the  spark,  and  then  separate  them,  and  again  touch 
the  brass  ball  of  the  electrometer  with  the  smaller  ball  on  the 
upper  plate,  the  pith  ball  still  further  recedes.  You  continue  to 
do  this  until  your  jar  is  charged,  and  as  this  jar  is  but  a small  one 
about  twenty  good  sparks  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Thus 
I have  shown  you  how  electricity  is  generated,  and  how  it  can  be 
stored  up  in  a Leyden  jar.  And  now,  Jane,  before  we  part,  is 
there  any  subject  of  which  you  are  inclined  to  ask  an  explanation. 

PIT  COAL. 

Jane. — Oh  many  Uncle,  but  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  now 
whether  coal  is  a mineral  or  not. 

Uncle. — It  is  a mineral,  certainly,  for  it  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  partakes  of  the  character  of  several  other  mineral  productions, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  it  is  of  a vegetable  origin,  although  the 
subject  is  nevertheless  rather  obscure.  When  a piece  of  coal  is 
analyzed,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  substances  which  are  found 
in  vegetables,  and  some  kinds  of  coal  have  evident  marks  of  vege- 
table remains. 

Peat,  the  vegetable  origin  of  which  is  undoubted,  often  contains 
the  trunks  of  trees,  which  from  the  quantity  of  bitumen,  (pitch) 
they  contain,  burn  like  coal.  There  are  several  descriptions  of 
coal,  which  differ  from  each  other,  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  they  contain.  Three  principal  kinds 
are  known  in  England, — the  caking  coal,  which  is  considered  the 
best  for  general  purposes,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  minds  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham.  The  Cannel  or  Parrot  Coal  is  found 
in  Lancashire,  and  contains  more  bitumen  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties.  It  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  so  compact  in  its  texture 
that  it  can  be  turned  in  a lathe,  and  many  very  pretty  ornaments 
such  as  urns,  cups,  candlesticks,  &c.,  are  made  from  it.  The 
third  principal  variety  is  called  stone  coal,  and  contains  the  smallest 
quantity  of  bitumen.  This  is  the  coal  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
Staffordshire  collieries,  but  the  coals  of  different  districts  are  known 
by  a great  variety  of  names. 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  making  gas  from  coal,  greatly 
increased  the  consumption  of  this  useful  article,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  the  pits  might  be  ex- 
hausted, but  a calculation  made  of  the  quantity  of  coals  contained 
in  the  mines  at  present  working,  show  that  from  these  alone  we 
may  expect  a supply  sufficient  for  upwards  of  a thousand  years, 
and  many  of  our  coal-fields  are  as  yet  untouched. 


I look  upon  death  to  be  as  necessary  to  our  constitutions  as 
sleep.  We  shall  rise  refreshed  in  the  morning. — Dr.  Franklin. 

The  most  important  principle,  perhaps,  in  life,  is  to  have  a pur- 
suit— a useful  one  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  an  innocent 
one. — Sir  Ii.  Davy. 

A TRIFLING  CORRECTION. 

Says  Tom,  who  held  great  contracts  for  the  nation, 

“ I’ve  made  ten  thousand  pounds  by  speculation.” 

Cries  Charles,  “ By  speculation  ! you  deceive  me  : 

Strike  out  the  s,  indeed,  and  I’ll  believe  thee.” 

Seutonious  says,  the  Emperor  Domitian  had  a troop  of  elephants 
which  he  had  taught  to  dance ; and  one  having  been  corrected 
for  not  dancing  well,  was  found  at  night  in  a field  practising  by 
himself  ! 

At  the  theatre  in  Havanna,  when  a favourite  actor  or  actress 
takes  a benefit,  she  seats  herself  on  the  evening  of  her  benefit  near 
the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  and  his  or  her  admirers  give  as  much 
as  they  choose  for  admission — never,  however,  less  than  the  regu- 
lar price. 

Charade. — To  find  a well-known  city  on  the  continent 
The  four  first  letters  make  a habitation  ; the  four  last  make  a 
vessel ; the  five  first  make  a bird ; and  the  five  last  a beast. 

W'lio  were  two  brothers,  sons  of  two  sisters,  and  grandsons  of 
the  father  ? 


Woman. — A mother,  she  cherishes  and  corrects  us  j a sister, 
she  consults  and  counsels  us  ; a sweetheart,  she  coquets  and  con- 
quers us  , a wife,  she  comforts  and  confides  in  us  ; without  her, 
what  would  become  of  us  ? 

“ Sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I lie?”  said  a person  to  a French 
gentleman.  “ No,  sare,  I say  not  that  you  lie  ; but,  sare,  I say 
you  walk  round  about  the  truth  !” 

A Definition— “ I say,  Bill,”  called  one  boy  to  another, 
“ what  do  those  musical  chaps  mean  by  an  accordion  ?”  “ Why, 

don’t  you  know — its  them  eddicated  bellows  /” 

Travelling  enlarges  the  mind,  suggests  new  ideas,  removes 
prejudices,  and  sharpens  the  intellectual  appetite. 

Liberty  of  Conscience  is  a sacred  deposit,  not  to  be  parted 
with  but  with  life  itself. 

We  gain  nothing  by  falsehood,  but  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  believed  when  we  speak  the  truth. 

Riches. — That  man  who  has  acquired  riches,  and  whose  charity 
dispenses  them,  is  like  the  Sun,  which  draws  moisture  from  the 
ocean  at  the  hour  of  noon,  to  dispense  it  on  the  earth  in  the  morn- 
ing dews. 

A Lucid  Definition. — “A  case  of  Monomania,”  said  Mike, 
reading  aloud. — “ What’s  monomania?”  “ Arrah,dear,  now  don’t 
you  know  ? Suppose  you  were  to  borrow  an  article  without  axing 
for  it,  and  then  forget  to  put  it  back  again,  would  not  that  be 
stealing?” — ‘‘To  be  sure  it  would,  Pat,  and  nothing  else.” — 
“ Hush,  darlint ! if  you  was  rich,  it  would  not  be  thieving  at  all, 
it  would  be  monomania.” 

A builder  of  Taunton,  having  some  ground  to  let,  has  stuck  up 
a board  with  the  following : — “ This  good  and  desirable  and  to  be 
let  on  a lease  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  long.” 

A traveller  on  the  continent,  visiting  a Cathedral,  was  shown 
by  the  sacristan,  among  other  marvels,  a dirty  opaque  phial. 
After  eyeing  it  for  some  time,  the  traveller  said,  “ do  you  call  this 
a relic  ?”  Sir,”  said  the  sacristan  indignantly,  “ it  contains  some 
of  the  darkness  that  Moses  spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

An  Irishman’s  Plea. — “Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?”  said 
the  clerk  of  arraigns  to  a prisoner  the  other  day.  “ An’  sure,” 
said  Pat,  “ what  are  you  put  there  for  but  to  find  that  out  ?” 

Dr.  Johnson  once  dined  with  a Scotch  lady  who  had  hotch- 
potch for  dinner.  After  the  doctor  had  tasted  it,  she  asked  him 
if  it  was  good.  “ It  is  good  for  hogs,  Ma’am,”  said  the  doctor. 
“ Then  pray,”  said  the  lady,  “ take  a little  more.” 

Amende  Honorable. — A Pennsylvanian  paper  contains  the 
subjoined  amende  honorable  :■ — “ We  yesterday  spoke  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Chesnut-street  Theatre,  as  a thing.  Mr.  H.  having 
complained  of  our  remark,  we  willingly  retract,  and  here  state 
that  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Chesnut-street  Theatre,  is  no  thing'” 
Youth  is  as  a flowing  stream,  on  whose  current  the  shadow  may 
rest  but  not  remain  ; sunshine  is  natural  to  its  glad  waters,  and  the 
flowers  will  spring  up  on  its  banks,  despite  of  the  wintry'  storm 
and  chilling  wind.  A year  in  youth  is  like  a month  in  spring : 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  rapid  alteration  that  is  brought  by 
the  genial  and  vivifying  influence  of  these  few  fleeting  days  : the 
germ  expands  into  a leaf  and  the  bud  into  a flower,  almost  before 
we  have  marked  the  change. 

Angling. — We  have  often  thought  that  the  amusementof  ang- 
ling has  been  too  much  despised  by  those  who  are  not  anglers 
themselves.  If  all  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  consisted  in  drag- 
ging a fish  to  shore,  or  in  watching  a float,  to  see  it  go  under 
water,  we  might  join  in  the  ridicule  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  brethren  of  the  rod  and  line.  The  pleasure  of  angling,  how- 
ever, takes  a much  wider  range  ; and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
mere  act  of  fishing  is  only  a secondary  consideration  with  those 
who  join  with  it  a fondness  for  the  charms  of  nature.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  air  and  exercise,  as  the  angler  pursues  his  course  through 
flowery  meadows  and  fields  covered  with  herds  and  flocks,  listening 
to  the  unseen  lark,  or  watching  the  varied  movements  of  the 
swallows,  as  they  glide  around  him  in  every  direction,  have  charms 
which  add  a relish  to  his  walk,  and  harmonise  with  every  kindly 
feeling  of  his  heart.  Nor  is  this  all.  A reflective  angler  will  de- 
vise many  useful  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  visible  objects  of 
creation  which  surround  him ; all  of  which  serve  to  prove 
the  infinite  perfection  and  unbounded  benevolence  of  the  great 
Creator. — Jesse’s  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life. 
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PARLEY’S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  IV. — The  Tulip. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtlessly,  noticed  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  a small  yellow  flower  with  six  petals,  separating  from 
each  other,  but  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a cup,  if  the  circle 
were  filled  up  ; the  petals  are  acute  at  the  end ; the  stem  beai  s 
one  solitary  blossom,  and  the  leaves  are  lanceolate  in  form  ; this 
simple  little  flower,  more  frequently  found  in  chalk  pits,  or  on  a 
chalky  soil  than  elsewhere,  is  the  native  type  of  the  Tulip  tribe. 
How  nearly  it  may  be  allied  to  the  gorgeous  denizen  of  the  paterre 
depicted  above,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Man  has  never  perhaps 
been  so  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  surpass  nature  as  in  the 
propagation  of  the  tulip — never  has  he  been  able  to  produce  so 
great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  tints,  and  to  blend  them  with  such 
nicety,  one  with  another  ; and  never  has  he  had  so  little  ground- 
work on  which  to  begin,  for  the  tulip,  when  in  its  natural  and  un 
cultiuated  state,  does  not  present  any  striking  beauty  ; it  is  not 
until  it  has  undergone  the  culture  which  the  florist  bestows  upon 
it,  that  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  colours  appear,  but  when  his 
skill  has  been  employed,  and  employed  with  success, 

For  brilliant  tints  to  charm  the  eye, 

What  flower  can  with  the  tulip  vie  ? 

The  tulip  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  known  in  Italy  and  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  probably  in  the  year  1577.  It  was  brought 
by  way  of  Constantinople  from  Persia,  and  its  cultivation  has  ever 
since  been  a source  of  great  profit  to  many  in  this  country,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  tulip  is  placed 
in  the  Linnaean  system  in  the  sixth  class,  Hexandria,  and  first  or- 
der, Monogynia;  while  in  the  natural  system  it  is  in  the  order, 
Liliacege,  and  in  the  division,  Monocotyledones  ; it  is  divided  by 
the  florist  into  four  principal  varieties.  The  following  is  a de- 
scription by  a very  eminent  botanist “ It  has  a lily  flower,  com- 
posed of  six  leaves,  shaped  somewhat  like  a pitcher  ; the.  pointal 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  is  surrounded  with  stamina,  and 
afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  fruit  which  Opens  into  three  parts, 


and  is  divided  into  three  cells  full  of  plain  seeds,  resting  upon  one 
another  in  a double  row.  To  these  may  be  added  a coated  root 
with  fibres  on  the  lowest  part.”  The  same  writer  says  that  the 
properties  of  a good  tulip,  are  : 

1.  It  should  have  a tall,  elastic,  and  erect  stem. 

2.  The  flower  should  consist  of  six  leaves,  three  within  a 
three  without,  the  former  being  larger  than  the  latter.  . J,  y 
should  all  be  perfectly  entire  at  the  edges,  without  notch  oi  inden- 
ture, and  the  top  of  each  broad  and  well-rounded. 

3.  The  flower  should  be  large  and  erect. 

4.  The  stripes  small  and  regular. 

5.  The  bottom  of  the  cup  clear  yellow,  or  white. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tuhpo-manw,  as  it 
has  been  called,  reached  an  extraordinary  height,  the  infatuated 
desire  to  possess  peculiar  specimens  of  this  flower  having  raised 
the  price  enormously.  This  mania  showed  itself  more  prominen  ly 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  .There  was  a particular 
species  of  the  tulip,  called  the  Viceroy,  for  one  single  root  of  which 
2,500  florins  were  given,  and  for  another,  as  much  as  4,400  florins, 
and  for  another  as  much  as  7 ,000  florins.  . f 

The  trade  became  so  lucrative  that  persons  in  all  stations  oi 
life,  from  noblemen  to  turf-diggers,  embarked  in  it.  On  one  oc- 
casion during  the  prevalency  of  this  mama,  a sailor  carried  some 
goods  to  tlm  house  of  a Dutch  merchant,  who  gave  the  man  a 
herring  for  his  trouble  ; the  man,  observing  some  tulip-roots  in 
the  merchant’s  warehouse,  took  up  one  and  bit  it,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  an  onion  : the  result  was  a loss  to  the  mer- 
chant greater  than  if  he  had  entertained  the  Prince  of  Orange 

himself  to  a feast.  . . . 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  down  our  rules  for  its  cultivation,  re- 
minding the  reader  that  care  and  perseverance  are  necessary  in 
order  to  command  success.  There  are  two  modes  of  propagating 
the  tulip,  viz.,  by  seeds  and  offsets,  but  we  shall  pass  over  the 
former  method  without  notice,  because  it  is  very  rarely  adopted, 
as  several  years  must  elapse  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and 
the  first  budding  of  the  plant  for  flower  ; it  is,  however,  the  on  y 
way  by  which  new  varieties  can  be  obtained.  The  offsets  shoi  d 
be  planted  soon  after  their  separation  from  the  parent  bulb,  in  a 
bed  prepared  exclusively  for  them,  formed  of  a compost  of  yellow 
loam,  good  manure,  and  washed  sand,  with  a little  soot  and  leaf 
mould  well  mixed  together  some  time  before  it  wanted.  These 
offsets  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  bulbs.  The  bed  prepared 
for  them  should  be  in  an  open  and  airy  situation,  but  sheltered  from 
the  N.  and  E.  winds;  the  length  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
bnlbs,  but  the  width  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet.  It  must  be 
made  of  the  compost  before  mentioned,  and  several  inches  higher 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  in  order  that  the  rain  water  may 
not  remain  on  it  long.  The  bulbs  should  be  inserted  in  he  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  November,  on  a dry  day,  in  regular  row.,, 
about  four  inches  deep  and  six  or  eight  inches  from  each  other 
along  the  line;  uniformity  of  depth  must  be  observed.  The 
brown  skin  should  be  taken  off  the  bulb  from  about  the  crown,  and 
a little  sand  put  in  each  hole,  and  the  bulb  covered  with  it ; care 
must  be  taken  that  the  bulbs  be  not  bruised.  Hoops  are  generally 
placed  over  the  beds  and  in  very  severe  weather  are  covered  with 
canvass  or  matting,  but  a gentle  rain  or  a slight  frost  will  not  prove 
injurious.  Insects  should  be  destroyed  ; they  should  be  particu- 
larly watched  when  the  leaves  make  their  appearance,  and  as  soon 
as  any  colour  shows  through  the  buds  the  bed  must  have  constant 
attention.  Tall  varieties  must  be  supported  by  sticks.  An  awning 
must  be  erected,  and  used  when  the  sun’s  rays  have  much  influence, 
or  when  much  rain  falls.  This  point  should  be  particularly  at- 

teThe  preservation  of  the  bulbs  after  the  plant  has  flowered  is  a 
very  important  consideration.  When  the  petals  fal  off,  the  tops 
of  the  plants  ought  to  be  removed  in  order  that  the  bulb  may  ab- 
sorb all  the  juice.  When  the  stems  bend  nearly  to  the  ground  and 
become  of  a purple  hue,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  placed 
for  some  time  in  an  airy  and  dry  spot,  and  afterwards  removed 
into  shallow  boxes,  or  trays  with  compartments,  in  order  that  the 
bulbs  may  receive  no  injury  from  bruising,  and  that  varieties  may 
be  distinguishable.  The  bulbs  must  be  covered  with  sand,  not  sea 
sand.  When  pots  are  used  for  forcing  plants,  they  must  be  narrow 
and  deep,  filled  with  sandy  loam,  and  placed  in  a green-house  ; 
the  plant  will  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  hyacinth.  11  glasses 
are  used,  let  the  water  be  changed  once  or  twice  a week, 
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Thus  we  rejoiced,  but  soon  our  joy  is  turned 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze, 

For  whither  is  he  gone  ? Wliat  accident 

Hath  rapt  him  from  us ? Milton. 

You  hare  all  heard  of  the  Cheviot  mountains.  If  you  have  not, 
they  are  a rough,  rugged,  majestic  chain  of  hills,  which  a poet 
might  term  the  Roman  wall  of  Nature  ; crowned  with  snow, 
belted  with  storms,  surrounded  by  pastures  and  fruitful  fields,  and 
still  dividing  the  northern  portion  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
southern.  With  their  proud  summits  piercing  the  clouds,  and 
their  dark  rocky  declivities  frowning  upon  the  plains  below,  they 
appear  symbolical  of  the  wild  and  untameable  spirits  of  the  Bor- 
derers who  once  inhabited  their  sides.  We  say,  you  have  all 
' heard  of  the  Cheviots,  and  know  them  to  be  very  high  hills,  like 
a huge  clasp  rivetting  England  and  Scotland  together  ; but  we 
are  not  aware  that  you  may  have  heard  of  Marchlaw,  an  old,  grey 
looking  farm-house,  substantial  as  a modern  fortress,  recently,  and 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  still  inhabited  by  Peter  Elliot, 
the  proprietor  of  some,  five  hundred  surrounding  acres.  The 
boundaries  of  Peter’s  farm  indeed  were  defined  neither  by  fields, 
hedges,  nor  stone  walls.  A wooden  stake  here,  and  a stone  there, 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  were  the  general  land- 
marks ; but  neither  Peter  nor  his  neighbours  considered  a few 
acres  worth  quarrelling  about,  and  their  sheep  frequently  visited 
each  other’s  pastures  in  a friendly  way,  harmoniously  sharing  a 
family  dinner  in  the  same  spirit  as  their  masters  made  themselves 
free  at  each  other’s  table. 

Peter  was  placed  in  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
situation  of  Marchlaw-house,  which,  unfortunately,  was  built 
immediately  across  the  “ ideal  line”  dividing  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  his  misfortune  was,  that,  being  born  within  it,  he  knew  not 
whether  he  was  an  Englishman  or  a Scotchman.  He  could  trace 
his  ancestral  line  no  further  back  than  his  great  grandfather,  who, 
it  appeared  from  the  family  Bible,  had,  together  with  his  grand- 
father and  father  claimed  Marchlaw  as  his  birth-place.  They, 
however,  were  not  involved  in  the  same  perplexities  as  their  des- 
cendant. The  parlour  was  distinctly  acknowledged  to  be  in  Scot- 
land, and  two-thirds  of  the  kitchen  were  as  certainly  allowed  to  be 
in  England  ; his  three  ancestors  were  born  in  the  room  over  the 
parlour,  and  therefore  were  Scotchmen  beyond  doubt ; but  Peter 
unluckily  being  brought  into  the  world  before  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  his  parents  occupied  a room  immediately  over  the 
debateable  boundary  line,  which  crossed  the  kitchen.  The  room, 
though  scarcely  eight  feet  square,  was  evidently  situated  between 
the  two  countries  ; but  no  one  being  able  to  ascertain  what  portion 
belonged  to  each,  Peter,  after  many  arguments  and  altercations 
upon  the  subject,  was  driven  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of 
confessing  he  knew  not  what  countryman  he  was.  What  rendered 
the  confession  the  more  painful  was,  it  was  Peter’shighest  ambition 
to  be  thought  a Scotchman  ; all  his  arable  land  lay  on  the  Scotch 
side  ; his  mother  was  collaterally  related  to  the  Stuarts  ; and  few 
families  were  more  ancient  or  respectable  than  the  Elliots.  Peter’s 
speech  indeed  betrayed  him  to  be  a walking  partition  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  a living  representation  of  the  Union,  for  in  one 
word  he  pronounced  the  letter  r with  the  broad  masculine  sound 
of  the  North  Britain,  and  in  the  next  with  the  liquid  burr  of  the 
Northumbrians. 

Peter,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  Peter  Elliot,  Esquire,  of  Marchlaw, 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Roxburgh,  was  for  many 
years  the  best  runner,  leaper,  and  wrestler,  between  Wooler  and 
Jedburgh.  Whirled  from  his  hand  the  ponderous  bullet  whizzed 
through  the  air  like  a pigeon  on  the  wing ; and  the  best  putter  on 
the  borders  quailed  from  competition.  As  a feather  in  his  grasp, 
he  seized  the  unwieldy  hammer,  swept  it  round  and  round  his 
head,  accompanying  with  agile  limb  its  evolutions,  swiftly  as  swal- 
lows play  around  a circle,  and  hurled  it  from  his  hands  like  a shot 
from  a rifle,  till  antagonists  shrank  back,  and  the  spectators  burst 
into  a shout.  “Well  done,  Squire!  the  Squire  for  ever !”  once 
exclaimed  a servile  observer  of  titles.  “ Squire ! wha  are  ye 
squiring  at?”  returned  Peter.  “Confound  ye!  where  was  ye 
when  I was  christened  Squire  ! My  name’s  Peter  Elliot — your 
man,  or  ony  body's  man,  at  whatever  they  like  !” 

Peter’s  soul  was  free,  bounding,  and  buoyant,  as  the  wind  that  j 


carolled  in  a zephyr,  or  shouted  in  a hurricane,  upon  his  native 
hills ; and  his  body  was  thirteen  stone  of  healthy  substantial  flesh, 
steeped  in  the  spirits  of  life.  He  had  been  long  married,  but 
marriage  had  wrought  no  change  upon  him.  They  who  suppose 
that  wedlock  transforms  the  lark  into  an  owl,  offer  an  insult  to  the 
lovely  beings,  who,  brightening  our  darkest  hours  with  the  smiles 
of  affection,  teach  us  that  only  is  unbecoming  in  the  husband, 
which  is  disgraceful  in  the  man.  Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed 
over  them,  but  Janet  was  still  as  kind,  and  in  his  eyes  as  beautiful, 
as  when  bestowing  on  him  her  hand,  she  blushed  her  vows  at  the 
altar  ; and  he  was  still  as  happy,  as  generous,  and  as  free.  Nine 
fair  children  sat  around  their  domestic  hearth,  and  one,  the  young- 
ling of  the  flock,  smiled  upon  its  mother’s  knee.  Peter  had  never 
known  sorrow ; he  was  blest  in  his  wife,  in  his  children,  in  his 
flocks.  He  had  become  richer  than  his  fathers.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  neighbours,  the  tillers  of  his  ground,  and  his  herdsmen ; 
yea,  no  man  envied  his  prosperity.  But  a blight  passed  over  the 
harvest  of  his  joys,  and  gall  was  rained  into  the  cup  of  his  felicity. 

It  was  Christmas-day,  and  a more  melancholy-looking  sun  never 
rose  on  a 25  th  of  December.  One  vast  sable  cloud,  like  a univer- 
sal pall,  overspread  the  heavens.  For  weeks  the  ground  had  been 
covered  with  clear,  dazzling  snow ; and  as  throughout  the  day,  the 
rain  continued  its  unwearied  and  monotonous  drizzle,  the  earth 
assumed  a character  and  appearance  melancholy  and  troubled  as 
the  heavens.  Like  a mastiff  that  has  lost  its  owner,  the  wind 
howled  dolefully  down  the  glens,  and  was  re-echoed  from  the  caves 
of  the  mountains,  as  the  lamentations  of  a legion  of  invisible 
spirits.  The  frowning  snow-clad  precipices  were  instinct  with 
motion,  as  avalanche  upon  avalanche,  the  larger  burying  the  less, 
crowded  donward  in  their  tremendous  journey  to  the  plain.  The 
simple  mountain  rills  had  assumed  the  majesty  of  rivers  ; the 
broader  streams  were  swollen  into  the  wild  torrent,  and  gushing 
forth  as  cataracts  in  fury  and  in  foam,  enveloped  the  valleys  in  an 
angry  flood.  But  at  Marchlaw  the  fire  blazed  blithely  ; the  kitchen 
groaned  beneath  the  load  of  preparations  for  a joyful  feast ; and 
glad  faces  glided  from  room  to  room. 

Peter  Elliot  kept  Christmas,  not  so  much  because  it  was  Christ- 
mas as  in  honour  of  its  being  the  birthday  of  Thomas,  his  first 
born,  who  that  day  entered  his  nineteenth  year.  With  a father’s 
love  his  heart  yearned  for  all  his  children,  but  Thomas  was  the 
pride  of  his  eyes.  Cards  of  apology  had  not  then  found  their  way 
among  our  Border  hills  ; and,  as  all  knew,  that  although  Peter 
admitted  no  spirits  within  his  threshold,  nor  a drunkard  at  his 
table,  he  was  nevertheless  no  niggard  in  his  hospitality,  his  in- 
vitations were  accepted  without  ceremony.  The  guests  were  as- 
sembled ; and  the  kitchen  being  the  only  apartment  in  the  building 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  the  cloth  was  spread  upon  a long, 
clear,  oaken  table,  stretching  from  England  into  Scotland.  On  the 
English  end  of  the  board  were  placed  a ponderous  plum-pudding, 
studded  with  temptation,  and  a smoking  sirloin ; on  Scotland,  a 
savoury  and  well-seasoned  haggis,  with  a sheep’s  head  and  trot- 
ters ; while  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  with  the  good  things 
in  this  life  common  to  both  kingdoms  and  to  the  season. 

The  guests  from  the  north  and  from  the  south  were  arranged 
promiscuously.  Every  seat  was  filled,  save  one.  The  chair  by 
, Peter’s  right-hand  remained  unoccupied.  He  had  raised  his  hand 
before  his  eyes,  and  besought  a blessing  on  what  was  placed  before 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  carve  for  his  visitors,  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  vacant  chair.  The  knife  dropped  upon  the  table. 
Anxiety  flashed  across  his  countenance,  like  an  arrow  from  an 
unseen  hand. 

“Janet,  where  is  Thomas?”  he  inquired;  “ have  none  o’ ye 
seen  him  ?”  And  without  waiting  an  answer,  he  continued,  “How 
is  it  possible  he  can  be  absent  at  a time  like  this  ? And  on  such 
a day,  too  ? Excuse  me  a minute,  friends,  till  I just  step  out  and 
see  if  I can  find  him.  Since  ever  I kept  this  day,  as  many  o’  ye 
ken,  he  has  always  been  at  my  right  hand  in  that  very  chair,  and 
I canna  think  o’beginning  our  dinner,  while  I see  it  empty.” 

“ If  the  filling  of  the  chair  be  all,”  said  a pert  young  sheep 
farmer,  named  Johnson,  “ I will  step  into  it  till  Master  Thomas 
arrive.” 

“Ye  are  not  a faither,  young  man,”  said  Peter,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

“ Minute  succeeded  minute,  but  Peter  returned  not.  The 
guests  became  hungry,  peevish,  and  gloomy,  while  an  excellent 
dinner  was  spoiling  before  them.  Mrs.  Elliot,  whose  good  nature 
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was  the  most  prominent  feature  in  her  character,  strove  by  every 
possible  effort1  to  beguile  the  unpleasant  impressions  she  perceive 
gathering  upon  their  countenances. 

“ Peter  is  just  as  bad  as  him,”  she  remarked  “ to  have  gone  to 
seek  him  when  he  kenned  the  dinna  would  na  keep.  And  1 am 
sure  Thomas  kenned  it  would  be  ready  at  one  o clock >1 
It  is  sae  unthinking  and  unfriendly  like  to  keep ’folk  waitag. 

And  endeavouring  to  smile  upon  a beautiful  black-haired  gir 
seventeen,  who  fat  by  her  elbow,  she  continued  in  an  anxious 
whisper,  “ Did  ye  see  naething  o’  him,  Elizabeth,  hinny  . 

The  maiden  blushed  deeply  ; the  question  evident  y gave  free- 
dom to  a tear,  which  bad  for  some  time  been  an  unking  Prisoner 
in  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  room  ; and  the  mo"os^abl®  , 
that  trembled  from  her  lip,  was  audible  only  to  the  e^fe. 
quirer.  In  vain  Mrs.  Elliot  dispatched  one  of  her  children  alter 
another,  in  guest  of  their  father  and  brother,  they  came  and  went, 
but  brought^  no  tidings  more  cheering  than  the  moaning  of  the 
hollow  wind.  Minutes  rolled  into  hours,  yet  neither  came.  She 
perceived  the  prouder  of  her  guests  preparing  to  withdraw,  and 
observing  that  ‘ Thomas’s  absence  was  so  singular  and  unaccount- 
able and  so  unlike  either  him  or  his  father,  she  didna  ken  what 
apology  to  make  to  her  friends  for  such  treatment ; but  it  was 
needless  waiting,  and  begged  they  would  use  no  ceremony,  but 

jUNoesecond  invitation  was  necessary.  Good-humour  appeared 
to  be  restored;  and  sirloins,  pies,  pastries,  a“d  ™oorfowl  b ® 
to  disappear  like  the  lost  son.  For  a moment,  Mrs.  Elliot  appa 
rently  partook  in  the  restoration  of  cheerfulness,  but  a low  sigh  at 
her  elbow  ao-ain  drove  the  colour  from  her  rosy  cheeks.  Her  eye 
wandered  to  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  and  rested  on  the  unoc- 
cunied  seat  of  her  husband,  and  the  vacant  chair  of  her  first-born. 
Her  heart  fell  heavily  within  her  ; all  the  mother  gushed  n't” 
bosom  and  rising  from  the  table,  “ What  in  the  world  can  be  the 
meaning  o’  this  ?’’  said  she,  as  she  hurried  with  a troubled  coun- 
tenance towards  the  door.  Her  husband  met  her  on  the  threshold 
“ Where  have  ye  been,  Peter?”  said  she,  eagerly  , have  ye 

seen  naething  o’ him  ?” 

« Naething  ! naething  !”  replied  he  ; “ is  he  no  cast  up  ye  . 
and  with  a melancholy  glance,  his  eyes  sought  an  answer  in  the 
deserted  chair.  His  lips  quivered,  Ins  tongue  faltered. 

“Gude  forgive  me!”  said  he:  “and  such  a day  for  even  an 
enemy  to  b/out  in  ! I’ve  been  up  and  down  every  way  that  I 
can  think  on,  but  not  a living  creature  has  seen  °r  heard  ell 
o’  him.  Ye’ll  excuse  me,  neighbours,  lie  ^added,  leavin0  the 
house  ; “ I must  away  again,  for  I cannot  rest. 

« I ken  by  myself,  friends,  “ said  Adam  Bell,  a decent  looking 
Northumbrian,  “ that  a faither’s  heart  is  as  sensniveasthe  appe 
of  his  ee-  and  l think  that  we  would  show  a want  o natural  sympathy 
andrespect'for  our  worthy  neighbour,  if  we  dinna  everyone  geUiis 
foot  into  the  stirrup  withoutlosso’  time,  and  assist  him  in  Ins  search. 
For  in  my  rough  country  way  o’  thinking,  it  must  be  something 
particularly1  ou?  o’  the  common  that  could  tempt  Thomas  to  be 
amissing.  Indeed,  I need  na  say  tempt,  for  there  could  be  no  in- 
clTnation  in  the  way.  And  our  hills,  he  concluded  in  a lower 
tone,  are  not  ow’r  chancy  in  other  respects  besides  the  breaking 

UP“° Ohr'smTkrs.  Elliot,  wringing  her  hands,  “ I have  baJ  tbe 
coming  o’  this  about  me  for  days  and  days.  My  head  was  g 
ing  dizzy  with  happiness,  but  thoughts  came  stealing  uP°rJ  “e 
like  ghosts,  and  I felt  a lonely  soughing  about  my  heart, .without 
being  able  to  tell  the  cause-but the  cause  is  come  at  k ! And 

my  dear  Thomas— the  very  pride  and  staff  o my  life 

l0“  I°ken,fMrs.  Elliot,”  replied  the  Northumbrian,  “it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  say  compose  yourself,  for  them  that  dinna  ken  what  it  is 
to  feel.*  But  at  the  same  time,  in  our  plain  country  way  o think- 
ing, we  are  always  ready  to  believe  the  worst.  1 ‘ he 

my  faither  say,  and  I’ve  as  often  remarked  it  myself,  that,  before  any 
thimr  happens  to  a body,  there  is  a something  comes  owr  them, 
like 'a  3 before  the  fa/e  o’  the  sun  ; a sort  of  dumb  whispering 
about  the  breast  from  the  other  world.  And  ‘licvigh  I toust  there 
is  naetliinsr  o’  the  kind  in  your  case,  yet,  as  ye  observe,  when 
find  myself  growing  dizzy,  as  it  were,  with  hapjoness^  it  makes 
■rood  a saying  o’  my  mother’s,  poor  body  ! Bairns,  banns, 
used  to  say,  * there  is  ow’r  muckle  singing  in  your  heads  to-night. 


we  will  have  a shower  before  bed-time,’  and  I never  in  my  born 

daAtSaany  other  period,  Mr.  Bell’s  dissertation  on  presentiments 
would  have  been  found  a fitting  text  on  which  to  hang  all  the 

dreams,  wraiths,  warnings,  and  marvellous  circumstances  that  had 

been  banded  down  to  the  company  from  the  days  of  their  grand- 
fathers; but,  in  the  present  instance,  they  were  too  much  °.CCUP1®“ 
in  consultation  regarding  the  different  routes  to  be  taken  in  their 

search.  . 

Twelve  horsemen  and  some  half-dozen  pedestrians  were  seen 
hurrvino-  in  divers  directions  from  Marchlaw,  as  the  last  tain 
licrhts  of  a melancholy  day  were  yielding  to  the  heavy  darkness 
which  appeared  pressing  in  solid  masses  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  party  were  alone  left 
with  the  disconsolate  mother,  who  alternately  pressed  her  weeping 
children  to  her  heart,  and  told  them  to  weep  i ot,  for  their  brothel 
would  soon  return  ; while  the  tears  stole  down  her  own  cheeks  and 
the  infant  in  her  arms  wept  because  its  mother  wept.  Her  friends 
strove  with  each  other  to  inspire  hope,  and  poured  upon  her  ear 
their  mingled  and  loquacious  consolation.  But  one  remained 
silent.  The  daughter  of  Adam  Bell,  who  sat  by  Mrs.  Elliot  s 
elbow  at  table,  had  shrunk  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room. 
Before  her  face  she  held  a handkerchief  wet  with  tears.  Hei 
bosom  throbbed  convulsively;  and  as  occasionally  her  broken 
sighs  burst  from  their  prison-house,  a significant  whisper  passed 
among  the  younger  part  ot  the  company.  , -i 

Mrs.  Elliot  approached  her,  and  taking  her  hand  tenderly 
within  both  of  hers,  “ Oh,  hinny  ! hinny  ! said  she  your Ju 
go  through  my  heart  like  a kmte  ! And  what  can  I do  to  com  or 
ye  ? Come,  Elizabeth,  my  bonny  love,  let  us  hope  tor  tbe  best. 
Ye  see  before  you  a sorrowing  mother  ! a mother  that  fondly  bojie 
to  have  seen  you  and— I canna  say  it  1— andam  ill  quabfied  to  g v 
comfort,  when  my  own  heart  is  like  a furnace.  But  oh  ! let  us 
try  and  remember  the  blessed  portion,  ‘ Whom  the  Lord  love  h, 
He  chastened!,’  and  inwardly  pray  tor  strength  to  say  His  will 

^Thne  stole  on  towards  midnight,  and  one  by  one  the  unsuccess- 


lime  stole  on  towarus  linum-m.,  «-****  j 

ful  party  returned.  As  foot  after  foot  approached,  every  breath 
was  held  to  listen.  “ No,  no,  no  !”  cried  the  mother  again  and 
again,  with  increasing  anguish,  “ it  is  not  the  footomy  ba^ 
while  her  keen  gaze  still  remained  nyetted  upon  the  door,  and  was 
not  withdrawn  nor  the  hope  of  despair  relinquished  till  the  indi- 
vidual entered,  and  with  a silent  and  ominous  shake  of  his  head, 
betokened  his  fruitless  efforts.  The  clock  had  struck  twelve  ; all 
had  returned  save  the  father.  The  wind  howled  more  wildly  ^ the 
rain  noured  upon  the  windows  in  ceaseless  torrents  ; and  the  roar 
ing  oPf  the  mountain  rivers  gave  a character  of  deeper  ghostliness 
tolheir  sepulchral  silence.  For  they  sat  each  rapt  in ‘foreboding* 
listening  to  the  storm ; and  no  sounds  were  heard,  save  the 
groan  of  the  mother,  the  weeping  of  her  children,  and  ^ bitter 
and  broken  sobs  of  the  bereaved  maiden,  who  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  father’s  bosom,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

PAt  leno-th  the  barking  of  the  farm-dog  announced  footsteps  at 
a distance.  Every  ear  was  raised  to  hsteneveryeyeUirn 
the  door,  but  before  the  tread  was  yet  audible  to  the  listeners, 

“ Oh,  it  is  only  Peter’s  foot !”  said  the  miserable  mother,  and 

W?iLS,rjLu",hbr.„l,to,d  ..  be  entered,  end  threw  hi. 
arms  around  her  neck,  “ What  is  this  come  upon . us  ato last . 

He  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  around  his  dwelling,  and  a 
vulsive  shiver  pissed  over  his  manly  frame,  as  his  eye  again  fel 
on  the  vacant,chair,  which  no  one  had  ventured  to toccupy.  Hour 
succeeded  hour,  but  the  company  separated  not  and  low 

we  will  °wait  to  see  what  it  may  bring  forth  ; but  in  the  meantime 
let  us  re^d  a portion  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  kneel  together  in 
nrav«  but  whether  or  not  day-dawn  cause  light  to  slime  upon 
thfs^inguLr  bereavement,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  may  arise 
with  helling  on  his  wings,  upon  the  hearts  o’  this  afflicted  family, 

and  upon  the  hearts  o’  all  present.  , , j , • fr;enc[ 

« Amen  !”  responded  Peter,  wringing  his  hands  , and  M no 
, . ' , Rihle”  read  the  chapter  wherein  it  is 

taking  down  the  H « ^ of  rning  than  m the 

VfeasiSg  ?'  and  again  “ I.  i.  fa  *■< 1 1'*“ 

afflicted,  for  before  I was  afflicted  I went  astray. 
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The  morning  came,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  the  lost  son.  After 
a solemn  farewell,  all  the  visitants,  save  Adam  Bell  and  his 
daughter,  returned  every  one  to  his  own  house  ; and  the  disconso- 
late father,  with  his  servants,  again  renewed  their  search  among 
the  hills  and  surrounding  villages. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  rolled  on.  Time  had  subdued 
the  anguish  of  the  parents  into  a holy  calm  ; but  their  lost  first- 
born was  not  forgotten,  although  no  trace  of  his  path  had  been 
discovered.  The  general  belief  was,  that  he  had  perished  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  snow  ; and  the  few  in  whose  remembrance  he 
still  lived,  merely  spoke  of  his  death  as  a “ very  extraordinary 
circumstance,”  remarking  that  “he  was  a wild  venturesome  sort 
o’  lad.” 

Christmas  had  succeeded  Christmas,  and  Peter  Elliot  still  kept 
it  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  him  who  was  not.  For 
the  first  few  years  after  the  loss  of  their  son,  sadness  and  silence 
characterised  the  party  which  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Marchlaw, 
and  still  at  Peter’s  right  hand  was  placed  the  vacant  chair.  But 
as  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  advanced  in  years,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  brother  became  less  poignant.  Christmas  was 
with  all  around  them  a day  of  rejoicing,  and  they  began  to  make 
merry  with  their  friends  ; while  their  parents  partook  in  their  en- 
joyments with  a smile,  half  of  approval,  and  half  of  sorrow. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  away ; Christmas  had  again  come. 
It  was  the  counterpart  of  its  fatal  predecessor.  The  hills  had  not 
yet  cast  off  their  summer  verdure  ; the  sun,  although  shorn  of  its 
heat,  had  lost  none  of  its  brightness  or  glory,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  earth  as  though  participating  in  its  gladness  ; and  the 
clear,  blue  sky,  was  tranquil  as  the  sea  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Many  visitors  had  again  assembled  at  Marchlaw.  The  sons  of 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  the  young  men  of  the  party,  were  assembled  upon 
a level  green  near  the  house,  amusing  themselves  with  throwing 
the  hammer  and  other  border  games,  while  himself  and  the  elder 
guests  stood  by  as  spectators,  recounting  the  deeds  of  their  youth. 

Johns  jn,  the  sheep-farmer,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
now  a brawny  and  gigantic  fellow  of  two-and-thirty,  bore  away  in 
every  game  the  palm  from  all  competitors.  More  than  once  as 
Peter  Elliot  beheld  his  sons  defeated,  he  felt  the  spirit  of  youth 
glowing  in  his  veins,  and  “ Oh  !”  muttered  he,  in  bitterness,  « had 
my  Thomas  been  spared  to  me,  he  would  have  thrown  his  heart’s 
blood  alter  the  hammer  before  he  would  have  been  beat  by  ever  a 
Johnson  in  the  country  1” 

While  he  thus  soliloquized,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  an 
impulse  to  compete  with  the  victor  himself,  a dark,  foreign-look- 
ing, strong  built  seaman  unceremoniously  approached,  and  with 
his  arms  folded,  cast  a look  of  contempt  upon  the  boasting  con- 
queror. Every  eye  was  turned  with  a scrutinizing  glance  upon 
the  stranger.  In  height  he  could  not  exceed  five  feet  nine,  but 
his  whole  frame  was  the  model  of  muscular  strength  ; his  features 
were  open  and  manly,  but  deeply  sun-burnt  and  weather-beaten  ; 
his  long,  glossy  black  hair,  curled  into  ringlets  by  the  breeze  and 
the  billow,  fell  thickly  over  his  temples  and  forehead  ; and  whisk- 
ers ot  similar  hue,  more  conspicuous  for  size  than  elegance,  gave 
a character  of  fierceness  to  a countenance  otherwise  possessing  a 
striking  impress  of  manly  beauty.  Without  asking  permission, 
he  stepped  forward,  lifted  the  hammer,  and  swinging  it  around  his 
head,  hurled  it  upwards  of  five  yards  beyond  Johnson’s  most  suc- 
cessful throw. 

“Well  done!”  shouted  the  astonished  spectators.  The  heart 
of  Peter  Elliott  wanned  within  him,  and  he  was  hurrying  forward 
to  grasp  the  stranger  by  the  hand,  when  the  words  groaned  in  his 
throat,  It  was  just  such  a throw  as  my  Thomas  would  have  made. 
My  own  lost  Thomas !”  The  tears  burst  into  his  eyes,  and 
without  speaking,  he  turned  back  and  hurried  towards  the  house 
to  conceal  his  emotion. 

Successively  at  every  game  the  stranger  had  defeated  all  who 
ventured  to  oppose  him  ; when  a messenger  announced  that  din- 
ner waited  their  arrival.  Some  of  the  guests  were  already  seated, 
others  entering,  and  as  heretofore,  placed  beside  Mrs.  Elliott,  was 
Elizabeth  Bell,  still  in  the  noontide  of  her  beauty ; but  sorrow 
had  passed  over  her  features,  like  a veil  before  the  countenance  of 
an  angeh  Johnson,  crest-fallen  and  out  of  humour  at  his  defeat, 
seated  himself  by  her  side.  In  early  life  he  had  regarded  Thomas 
Elliot  as  a rival  for  her  affections,  and  stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Adam  Bell  would  be  able  to  bestow  several  thousands 
upon  his  daughter  for  a dowry,  he  yet  prosecuted  his  attentions  I 


with  unabated  assiduity,  in  despite  of  the  daughter’s  aversion  and 
the  father’s  coldness.  Peter  had  taken  his  place  at  the  table  ; and 
still  by  his  side,  unoccupied  and  sacred,  appeared  the  vacant 
chair,  the  chair  of  his  first-born,  whereon  none  had  sat  since  his 
mysterious  death  or  disappearance. 

“ Bairns,”  said  he,  “ did  none  o’  ye  ask  the  sailor  to  come  up 
and  take  a bit  o’  dinner  with  us  ?” 

“ We  were  afraid  it  might  lead  to  a quarrel  with  Mr.  Johnson,” 
whispered  one  of  the  sons. 

“ He  is  come  without  asking,”  replied  the  stranger,  entering  ; 
“ and  the  wind  shall  blow  from  a new  point  if  I destroy  the  mirth 
or  happiness  of  the  company.” 

“ Ye  are  a stranger,  young  man,”  said  Peter,  “or  ye  would  ken 
this  is  no  meeting  o’  mirth-makers.  But,  I assure  ye,  ye  are  wel- 
come, ye  are  welcome,  heartily  welcome.  Haste  ye,  lassies,” 
added  he  to  the  servants;  “some  o’  ye  get  a chair  for  the  gentle- 
man.” 

“Gentleman,  indeed!”  muttered  Johnson,  between  his  teeth. 

“Never  mind  about  a chair,  my  hearties,”  said  the  seaman, 
“ this  will  do  !”  and  before  Peter  could  speak  to  withhold  him,  he 
had  thrown  himself  carelessly  into  the  hallowed,  the  venerated, 
the  twelve-years-unoccupied  chair  ! 

The  spirit  of  sacrilege  uttering  blasphemies  from  a pulpit,  could 
not  have  smitten  a congregation  of  pious  worshippers  with  deeper 
horror  and  consternation,  than  did  this  filling  of  the  vacant  chair, 
the  inhabitants  of  Marchlaw. 

“Excuse  me,  sir!  excuse  me,  sir!”  said  Peter,  the  words 
trembling  upon  his  tongue,  “but  ye  cannot,  ye  cannot  sit  there  !” 

“Oman!  man!”  cried  Mrs.  Elliot,  “ get  out  o’ that ! get  out 
o’ that!  Take  my  chair!  take  any  chair  in  the  house  ! but  dinna, 
dinna  sit  there ! It  has  never  been  sat  in  by  mortal  being  since 
the  death  o’  my  dear  bairn  ; and  to  see  it  filled  by  another,  is  a 
thing  I cannot  endure!” 

“Sir!  Sir!”  continued  the  father,  “ ye  have  done  it  through 
ignorance,  and  we  excuse  ye.  But  that  was  my  Thomas’s  seat ! 
Twelve  years  this  very  day — his  birthday — he  perished  ; Heaven 
kens  how  ! He  went  out  from  our  sight  like  the  cloud  that  passes 
over  the  hills,  never,  never  to  return.  And,  oh,  Sir,  spare  a 
father’s  feelings ! for  to  see  it  filled,  wrings  the  blood  from  my 
heart!” 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  my  worthy  soul!”  exclaimed  the  seaman, 
“ I revere,  nay,  hang  it,  I would  die  for  your  feelings  ! But  Tom 
Elliot  was  my  friend,  and  I cast  anchor  in  this  chair  by  special 
commission.  I know  a sudden  broadside  of  joy  is  a bad  thing  ; 
but,  as  I don’t  know  how  to  preach  a sermon  before  telling  you, 
all  I have  to  say,  is,  that  Tom  an’t  dead.” 

“Not  dead!”  said  Peter,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  stranger, 
and  speaking  with  an  eagerness  that  almost  choked  his  utterance ; 
“Oh,  sir!  sir!  tell  me  how  ? how?  Did  ye  say  living  ? Is  my 
ain  Thomas  living  ?” 

“Not  dead,  do  ye  say  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Elliot,  hurrying  towards 
him,  and  grasping  the  other  hand.  “ Not  dead ! And  shall  I see 
my  bairn  again  ? Oh  ! may  the  blessing  o’  Heaven,  and  the  bless- 
ing o’  a broken-hearted  mother  be  upon  the  bearer  o’  the  gracious 
tidings  ! But,  tell  me— tell  me,  how  is  it  possible  ! As  ye  would 
expect  happiness  here  or  hereafter,  dinna,  dinna  deceive  me  !” 

“ Deceive  you !”  returned  the  stranger,  grasping  with  im- 
passioned earnestness  their  hands  in  his.  “Never!  never!  and 
all  I can  say  is,  Tom  Elliot  is  alive  and  hearty.” 

“No!  no  !”  said  Elizabeth,  rising  from  her  seat,  “he  does  not 
deceive  us ; there  is  that  in  his  countenance  which  bespeaks  a 
falsehood  impossible  and  as  she  spoke  her  bright  eyes  met  those 
of  the  ruddy  sailor,  and  deception  was  longer  useless.  No  de- 
claration of  mutual  affection  had  ever  been  made  between  them, 
but  absence  had  not  quenched  the  love  which  although  it  had  not 
been  plighted,  was  not  in  consequence  the  less  sincere.  Thomas 
clasped  the  lovely  girl  in  his  arms,  and  “ Y es,  it  is  Thomas,  our 
long-lost  Thomas !”  burst  at  the  same  instant  from  the  lips  of  the 
fond  parents  ; the  mother,  as  if  paralysed  by  the  effort,  fell  power- 
less into  the  arms  of  Adam  Bell,  (who  had  risen  with  his  daughter, 
and  who  now  formed  one  of  the  cluster  which  surrounded  the  re- 
turned son,)  whilst  the  father  clung  to  his  child  and  wept  as  a 
father  alone  can  weep.  The  honest  Adam  Bell  now  took  the 
place  of  the  hospitable  host,  and  dismissed  the  guests,  who  all  de- 
parted overjoyed  at  the  cause,  save  one,  who  returned  sullen  and 
disappointed  to  his  house:  the  sheep-farmer,  Johnson,  never 
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again  visited  the  house  of  Peter  Elliot,  or  attempted  further  to 
win  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  thousands  which  he  had  spe- 
culated upon  obtaining  as  a dowry.  But  we  must  return  to  the  family 
at  Marchlaw,  we  cannot  describe  the  different  feelings  which  operated 
upon  the  doting  father,  the  fond  mother,  the  loving  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  lovely  Elizabeth,  and  her  father,  who,  though  scarcely 
less  affected  by  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  the  lost  son,  with  his 
characteristic  care  and  kindness,  managed  in  a few  hours  to  restore 
the  mirth  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  and  to  repress 
the  overflowing  feelings  of  the  elder,  and  at  last  Thomas  was  re- 
leased from  the  firm  grasp  of  his  father,  and  enabled  to  answer 
the  enquiries  of  his  mother,  “ How,  how  were  ye  torn  away  from 
us,  my  love  ? And  oh,  hinny  ! where,  where,  have  ye  been  ?” 

“ It  is  a long  story,  mother,  and  would  take  a week  to  tell  it. 
But,  however,  to  make  a long  story  short,  you  remember  when  the 
smugglers  were  pursued,  and  wished  to  conceal  their  brandy  in 
our  house,  my  father  prevented  them,  they  left  muttering  revenge, 
and  they  have  been  revenged.  This  day  twelve  years  I went  out 
w tli  the  intention  of  meeting  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  when  I 
came  upon-a  party  of  the  gang  concealed  in  the  king’s  cave.  In 
a moment  half  a dozen  pistols  were  held  to  my  breast,  and  tying 
my  hands  to  my  sides,  they  dragged  me  into  the  cavern.  Here  I 
had  not  been  long  their  prisoner,  when  the  snow,  rolling  down  the 
mountain,  almost  totally  blocked  up  its  mouth.  On  the  second 
night,  they  cut  through  the  snow,  and  hurrying  me  along  with 
them,  I was  bound  to  a horse  between  two,  and  before  daylight 
found  myself  stowed,  like  a piece  of  old  junk,  in  the  hold  of  a 
smuggling  lugger.  Within  a week  I was  shipped  on  board  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  ; and  for  six  years  was  kept  dodging  about  on 
different  stations,  till  our  old  yawing  hulk  received  orders  to  join 
the  fleet  which  was  to  fight  against  the  gallant  Duncan  at  Cam- 
perdown.  To  think  of  fighting  against  my  own  countrymen,  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,  was  worse  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a cat- 
o’-nine  tails,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  the  first  broadside, 
I sprang  upon  the  gunwale,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  for 
the  English  fleet.  Never,  never,  shall  I forget  the  moment  that 
my  feet  first  trod  upon  the  deck  of  a British  frigate ! My  nerves 
felt  as  firm  as  her  oak,  and  my  heart  free  as  the  pennant  that 
waved  defiance  from  her  mast-head.  I was  as  active  as  any  one 
during  the  battle  : and  when  it  was  over  and  I found  myself  again 
among  my  own  countrymen,  and  all  speaking  my  own  language,  I 
fancied — nay  hang  it ! — I almost  believed,  I should  meet  my  father, 
my  mother,  or  my  dear  Bess,  on  board  of  the  British  frigate.  I 
expected  to  see  you  all  again  in  a few  weeks  at  farthest ; but,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  old  England,  before  I was  aware,  I found  it 
was  helm  about  with  us.  As  to  writing,  I never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity but  once.  We  were  anchored  before  a French  fort ; a packet 
was  lying  alongside,  ready  to  sail ; I had  half  a side  written,  and 
was  scratching  my  head  to  think  how  I should  come  over  writing 
about  you,  Bess,  my  love,  when,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  our 
lieutenant  comes  to  me,  and  says  he,  ‘ Elliot,  I know  you  like 
a little  smart  service  ; come,  my  lad,  take  the  head  oar,  while  we 
board  some  of  those  French  bum-boats  under  the  batteries.’  I 
couldn’t  say  no.  We  pulled  ashore,  made  a bonfire  of  one  of  their 
craft,  and  were  setting  fire  to  a second,  when  a deadly  shower  of 
small  shot  from  the  garrison  scuttled  out  boat,  killed  our  com- 
manding officer  with  half  of  the  crew,  and  the  few  who  were  left 
of  us  were  made  prisoners.  It  is  no  use  bothering  you  by  telling 
how  we  escaped  from  a French  prison.  W e did  escape  ; and  Tom 
will  once  more  fill  his  vacant  chair.” 

Oh  ! it  would  have  cheered  your  hearts,  good  readers,  to  see  the 
blithe  and  bounding  spirits  of  the  Elliots,  now  happy  in  the 
possession  of  their  lost  one  ; but  to  our  story : a short  time  only 
elapsed  ere  Adam  Bell  bestowed  his  daughter’s  hand  upon  the 
heir  of  Marchlaw,  Peter  beheld  he  once  vacant  chair  again 
occupied,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a namesake  of  the  third 
generation  prattling  on  his  knee. 


A woman  among  the  audience  in  one  of  the  theatres  on  free 
night,  seeing  four  singers  on  the  stage  in  a quartett,  “Jeremy,” 
said  she  to  her  husband  in  a tone  of  surprise,  “ what  fools  these 
fellows  are  to  sing  all  at  once.”  “ Pshaw,  nonsense,  woman  ; ’tis 
a free  night,  and  so  they’re  singing  four  together,  that  they  may 
finish  the  sooner.” 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

How  to  Account  for  Dreams. — The  coincidence  so  frequently 
met  with  in  nocturnal  visions,  may  be  partially  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote,  in  which  similar  dreams  were  produced  in  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  cause. 
It  is  given  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  on  the  authority  of  a MS.  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory  : — “ It  happened,”  says  he,  “ at  a period  when 
there  was  an  alarm  of  French  invasion,  and  almost  every  man  in 
Edinburgh  was  a soldier.  All  things  had  been  arranged  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  landing  of  an  enemy  ; the  first  notice  of  which 
was  to  be  given  by  a gun  from  the  castle,  and  this  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a chain  of  signals,  calculated  to  alarm  the  country  in  all 
directions.  Further,  there  had  been  recently  in  Edinburgh  a 
splendid  military  spectacle,  in  which  five  thousand  men  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Prince’s  Street,  fronting  the  castle.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  the  dream  occurred,  and  who  had  been  a most  zealous 
volunteer,  was  in  bed  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  dreamt  of  hearing  the  signal-gun.  He  was  imme- 
diately at  the  castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying  the 
signals,  and  sayv  and  heard  a great  bustle  over  the  town  from 
troops  and  artillery  assembling,  especially  in  Prince’s  Street.  At 
this  time  he  was  roused  by  his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a fright,  in 
consequence  of  a similar  dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and 
the  landing  of  an  enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  a par- 
ticular friend  of  her  husband’s,  who  had  served  with  him  as  a vo- 
lunteer during  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence was  ascertained  in  the  morning  to  be  the  noise  produced  in 
the  room  above  by  the  fall  of  a pair  of  tongs,  which  had  been  left 
in  some  very  awkward  position,  in  support  of  a clothes’-screen.” 
Many  similar  coincidences  may  receive  similar  interpretations. 

Be  aut y.--Genuine  beauty  is  a charm  which  captivates  without  the 
aidof  nature, and  unaccompanied  by  this,  her  utmost  bounty  is  ineffec- 
tual. But  it  cannot  be  assumed  as  a mask,  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  corresponding  sentiments,  or  it  will  impress  upon  the  counte- 
nance that  revolting  deformity  affectation.  Looks,  which  do  not 
correspond  with  the  heart,  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor 
continued  without  pain.  The  artificial  aspect  is  indeed  as  wretched 
a substitute  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  as  the  smear  of  paint 
for  the  blushes  of  health.  It  is  not  only  equally  transient  and 
equally  liable  to  detection,  but  as  paint  leaves  the  countenance 
yet  more  withered  and  ghastly,  the  passions  burst  out  with  more 
violence  after  restraint,  the  features  become  more  disfigured,  and 
excite  more  determined  aversion. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara. — It  is  supposed  that  at  some  very 
remote  period  the  waters  of  Canada,  pent  up  within  rocky  barriers 
for  centuries,  suddenly  burst  through  the  opposing  obstacle,  and 
formed  at  once  the  vast  cataract  of  Niagara. 

If  we  take  from  th%period  of  our  life  the  useless  parts,  the  time 
of  our  infancy,  the  second  infancy  of  age,  our  sleep,  our  thought- 
less hours,  the  days  of  sickness,  how  few  seasons  have  we  truly 
numbered  ! 

A certain  old  bachelor,  vyho  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  suddenly 
becoming  a benedict,  everybody  expressed  their  surprise  but 
Downton,  who  observed  : — “ Love — love  is  like  the  small  pox  ; if 
you  don’t  take  naturally  early  in  life,  you’re  never  safe  from  its 
infection  to  your  latest  day.” 

The  great  man  of  a village  being  at  dinner,  allowed  one  of  his 
tenants  to  stand  while  he  conversed  with  him.  “ What  news,  my 
friend?”  said  the  squire.  “None  that  I know  of,”  replied  the 
farmer,  “ except  that  a sow  of  mine  has  had  a litter  of  thirteen 
pigs,  and  she  has  only  twelve  teats.”  “ What  will  the  thirteenth 
do  ?”  asked  the  landlord.  “ Do  as  I do,”  returned  Hodge,  “ stand 
and  look  on  while  the  others  eat.” 

Other  sinners  serve  the  devil  for  pay  ; but  cursers  and  swearers 
are  volunteers,  who  get  nothing  for  their  pains. 

Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of  laughter, 
yet  perhaps  he  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at. 

A Seasonable  Compliment. — Two  friends  walking  together 
on  the  1st  of  April  last,  one,  thinking  to  make  a good  hit,  abruptly 
stopped,  saying,  “ By  the  bye,  Tom,  I ought  to  remind  you  that 
this  is  April  fool-day.”  “ The  compliments  of  the  season  to  you,” 
quietly  replied  Tom. 

Secret  prayer  is  the  spiritual  thermometer,  it  tells  the  warmth 
of  the  heart,  it  indicates  the  rise  and  fall  of  religious  affections, 
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Sagacity  cF  the  Doc. — Some  dogs  possess  a singular  nack  of 
hunting  out  anything  that  has  recently  been  in  the  possession  of 
their  masters.  There  is  one  ludicrous  anecdote  of  this  faculty  ; 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  good  to  be  true.  A gentleman  made  a bet 
that  a dog  would  identify  a franc  that  he  had  thrown  down  upon 
the  Boulevards,  in  Paris.  Before  the  dog  had  discovered  the 
money,  a passenger  had  picked  it  up.  Presently,  the  dog  caught 
the  scent,  followed  the  stranger  to  his  hotel,  remained  with  him 
all  day  and  attended  him  to  bed,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
newly-constituted  master,  who  was  extremely  flattered  by  his 
sudden  attachment.  But  the  moment  the  gentleman  pulled  off 
his  pantaloons,  in  the  pocket  of  which  he  had  placed  the  franc, 
the  dog  barked  at  the  door,  as  if  desirous  to  get  out ; the  door 
was  opened,  the  dog  caught  up  the  vestments,  and  rushed  away 
to  his  rightful  owner. 

Night  the  best  Time  for  Study. — All  persons  of  a highly- 
wrought  and  imaginative  disposition,  must  have  found  how  much 
clearer  they  are  able  to  think  in  the  night  season  than  during  the 
garish  hours  of  day.  Some  say,  the  passions  are  more  awake 
then  ; it  may  be  so,  but  I am  sure  the  intellect  is  more  awake 
also.  Jean  Paul  has  a good  conceit,  to  explain  to  us  why  our 
thoughts  are  more  vivid,  more  marked,  more  copious,  while  the 
material  world  is  wrapped  in  gloom.  He  says  something  like  this 
if  I do  not  wrong  him  : — “ The  earth  is  every  day  overspread  with 
the  veil  of  night,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  cages  of  birds  are 
darkened,  so  that  we  may  the  more  readily  apprehend  the  higher 
harmonies  of  thought  in  the  hush  and  stillness  of  darkness. 
Ideas,  which  the  day  converts  into  smoke  and  mist,  during  the 
night  stand  about  us,  lights  and  flames  ; like  the  column  which 
fluctuates  above  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  seems  in  the 
day-time  a pillar  of  cloud,  but  is  by  night  a column  of  fire.”  The 
superior  claims  of  the  ebon  goddess  are  so  well  put  forth  here, 
that  I need  make  no  addition. — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Headache. — Food  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a person  of  weak 
digestion  immediately  before  retiring  to  rest,  lodges  there  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  very  little  altered  ; thus  acting  as  an 
irritant  for  so  many  hours  on  an  organ  already  too  sensitive,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  patient  should  awake  in  the  morning  with  a 
headache  ? But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  change  the  food 
has  undergone  during  sleep,  is  not  merely  imperfect  in  kind, 
but  unwholesome  likewise  in  its  nature,  and  the  crudity  generated 
by  the  morbid  process  usually  abounds  with  acidity.— Dr.  Hume 
Weatherhead  on  Diet. 

Phipps,  the  first  person  inoculated  by  Dr.  Jenner  for  the  cow- 
pock,  is  still  living,  and  is  employed  as  gardener  by  the  doctor’s 
descendants. 

Herne’s  Oak. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  morning  after 
the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  whole  of  his 
Majesty’s  suite,  including  the  celebrated  Baron  Humboldt,  in- 
quired their  way  to  Herne’s  Oak.  This  was  the  first  object  of 
their  attention  and  curiosity,  and  probably  of  their  veneration. 
The  splendours  of  the  Castle,  its  pictures,  the  noble  scenery  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  many  historical  facts  connected  with  it,  were 
objects  of  inferior  interest,  compared  to  a single,  withered,  time- 
destroyed  tree,  yet  rich  with  the  recollections  of  our  immortal 
Shakspeare.  On  arriving  at  the  sacred  tree,  it  was  gazed  at  in 
silence,  but  each  of  the  party  gathered  a leaf  from  the  ivy  which 
is  now  clinging  to  the  decaying  trunk,  as  a relic  which  they  in- 
tended to  carry  back  to  their  own  country,  to  be  shown  there  as 
one  of  no  common  interest.  The  nobleman  who  accompanied  the 
party  to  the  tree,  acquainted  me  with  this  little  anecdote,  and  I 
must  confess  that  it  afforded  me  no  small  degree  of  gratification. 
— Jesse’s  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life. 

A celebrated  diplomatic  character,  who  was  in  the  habit  invari- 
ably of  wearing  the  European  costume,  remarks  that  when  he  was 
in  Affghanistan,  he  always  found  when  conversing  with  a native 
who  had  never  before  seen  the  English  dress,  that  he  was  always 
so  absorbed  by  the  difference  of  costume,  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  that  instead  of  listening  to  him,  he  in  many  in- 
stances found  him  counting  his  buttons. 


Tin  Strongest  Man. — “My  son,  hold  up  your  head,  and  tell 
me  who  was  the  strongest  man  ?”  “ Jonah.”  “ Why  so  ?”  “ Cause 
the  whale  couldn’t  hold  him  after  he  got  him.”  “That’s  a man — 
you  needn’t  study  chatechism  any  more  at  present.” 

Origin  of  the  Term  LL  Whiskey. — The  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1807,  was  the 
prince  of  the  humorists  and  Bon-vivants  of  his  time.  His  Grace, 
being  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  sent  one  day  to  various 
houses  in  Dublin  for  samples  of  their  best  Whiskey,  and  shewed 
his  discriminating  taste  by  selecting  a spirit  peculiar  to  the  old 
and  well  known  firm  of  Kinahan  and  Co.  In  order  to  secure  a 
permanent  supply,  he  ordered  .a  large  vat,  which  contained  the 
spirit,  to  be  reserved  for  his  own  use,  and  for  that  of  the  household. 
The  letter  LL  ( Lord  Lieutenant ) with  the  coronet  at  the  top,  were 
forthwith  painted  on  the  vat ; and  this  peculiar  description  of 
spirit  has  ever  since  been  designated  “ Kinahan’s  LL  Whiskey.” 

Pitt  Dying  and  Dead.- — Lord  Wellesley  returned  from  his 
glorious  administration  at  a very  critical  period  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary history.  Mr.  Pitt  was  stricken  with  the  malady  which 
proved  fatal — a typhus  fever,  caught  from  some  accidental  infec- 
tion, when  his  system  was  reduced  by  the  stomach  complaints 
which  he  had  long  laboured  under.  He  soon  appointed  a time 
when  his  friend  might  come  to  see  him.  This,  their  last  interview, 
was  in  the  villa  on  Putney- heath,  where  he  died  a few  days  after. 
Lord  W ellesley  called  upon  me  there  many  years  after ; it  was  then 
occupied  by  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eden,  whom  I was  visiting. 
His  lordship  showed  me  the  place  where  those  illustious  friends 
sat.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  he  said,  much  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but 
retained  his  gaiety  and  his  constitutionally  sanguine  disposition  ; 
he  expressed  his  confident  hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  adjoining 
room  he  lay  a corpse  the  ensuing  week  ; and  it  is  a singular  and  a 
melancholy  circumstance,  resembling  the  stories  told  of  William 
the  Conqueror’s  deserted  state  at  his  decease,  that  some  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  having  sent  a message  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt’s 
state,  he  found  the  wicket  open,  then  the  door  of  the  house,  and, 
nobody  answering  the  bell,  he  walked  through  the  rooms  till  he 
reached  the  bed  on  which  the  minister’s  body  lay  lifeless,  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  mansion,  of  which  the  doors  a few  hours  before  were 
darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors  alike  obsequious  and  importunate — 
the  vultures,  whose  instinct  haunts  the  carcases  only  of  living 
ministers. — Lord  Brougham’s  Historical  Sketches. 

An  Irish  paper  states  that  out  of  one  hundred  persons  sentenced 
to  endure  solitary  confinement  for  life  in  an  American  prison,  only 
fifteen  survived  it. 

The  Good  Neighbour. — The  following  droll  circumstance 
lately  occurred  in  the  north  of  the  metropolis  ; — A lady,  probably 
very  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  her  own  house,  was,  as  she 
thought,  and  had  reason  to  think,  from  her  unwearied  diligence, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  domestic  economy  of  her  neigh- 
bours. It  happened  that,  by  a long  and  diligent  observation  of 
the  proceedings  in  an  opposite  mansion,  occupied  by  a foreign  no- 
bleman, she  had  ascertained  beyond  a doubt  that  the  footman  went 
to  bed  in  the  maid-servant’s  room.  To  be  convinced  of  an  error, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  correcting  it,  is  the  grace  of  virtue.  A let- 
ter, charged  with  these  suspicions,  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  count,  who  wrote  her  a very  polite  answer,  stating  how  much 
he  was  obliged  to  her  for  the  lively  interest  she  took  in  the  morality 
of  his  family ; that  he  would  forthwith  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  put  a speedy  end  to  any  impropriety  he  might 
discover  j but  he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  had  hitherto 
understood  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this  country  for  man  and 
wife  to  sleep  together. 

Medical  Friendship. — A facetious  physician  once  observed, 
that  he  never  said  in  company,  “ I drink  to  your  health,”  but  “ My 
service  to  you.” 

An  Irishman  writing  to  a friend  in  the  country,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  the  following  : P.S. — DearTeddy,  this  letter 
will  be  left  at  the  Post,  where  you  can  go  and  fetch  it. 

An  Arabian  sage  being  asked  of  whom  he  had  learnt  virtue,  re- 
plied “ Of  the  wicked,  for  their  crimes  inspired  me  with  a distaste 
for  vice.” 
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green  ; the  different  shades  must  be  carefully  observed  and  thrown, 
as  it  were,  one  into  another  with  great  nicety.  The  taste  and 
the  elegance  displayed  in  these  have  procured  them  the  success 
which  they,  undoubtedly,  deserve  ; Mdlle.  Mouton  knows  how  to 
give  to  the  negliges  the  grace  and  simplicity  which  is  so  charming. 
I must  notice  her  spring  dresses — the  most  distingues  I have  seen, 
have  large  stripes  de  paon,  green,  dark,  blue,  and  gold,  trimmed 
with  two  full  flounces,  having  un  volant  at  the  border  of  each  ; the 
sleeves  short  and  looped  at  the  top,  the  corsage  open  with  folds 
across,  and  fastened  with  a clasp  at  the  waist.  I must  also  men- 
tion a charming  redingote  taffetas  mauve  glacee  de  paille,  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  black  lace  placed  a plat  upon  the  front,  the 
corsage  demi-montant,  the  sleeve  plain  and  terminating  at  the 
elbow  with  pointed  lace,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
clasp. 

I have  not  for  some  time  mentioned  the  corset,  but  I hope  you 
do  not  in  consequence  fail  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it  for  there 
is  nothing  of  greater  importance  ; you  must  remember  the  old  pro- 
verb, “ a good  figure  surpasses  beauty,”  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  figure  the  corset  must  fit  the  figure,  but  not  confine  or  com- 
press it.  The  corsets  of  Mdlle.  Clemanpon  are  in  every  particular 
the  best — she  shows  great  care  in  all  her  designs. 

Mdlle.  Bfenvenu  has  introduced  a fashion  which  in  some 
measure  reminds  me  of  the  blouse,  but  has  avoided  everything 
which  was  not  graceful  in  that  fashion;  it  is  called  le  peignoir 
liabillee.  There  is  much  of  the  full  lapelle  in  the  ornaments,  and 
these  have  obtained  the  preference- — imparting  an  aristocratical 
appearance.  These  lapelles  are  adapted  to  different  dresses,  for 
example,  for  the  dresses  d’etoffe  they  are  pinked,  or  trimmed  with 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

ON  BEAUTY. 

Where  is  Beauty  lasting  ? 

But  clouds  may  wander  m sombre  night. 

And  that  W-m^orb^veded.nng  ^ ^ , 

WherTvertor^is  V^edVro^^^win^^rcs't; 

r Oh  beauty  is  perishing  tneru  . 

The  ocean,  all  beauteous  may  sweetly  sleep, 

«— '•arirci—! 

it  g“ws  in  the  robe  of  the  forest  tree, 

It  dwells  in  thetom  of  beauty  must  fade. 

The  soft  scented  treasures  of  fragran^spnng, 

The  myriad  hues  of  the  wild  bird  s m. 

The  crimson  flush’d  tints  of  autumns  dye, 

AU  wither  and  Me  ^“S^e/perish  so  soon  t 

Then  where  may  we  seek  for  a lasting  bloom? 
i "th  of  decay, 
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APRIL. 

SUNDAY,  28. 3rd  SUstwaf  with  France  commenced  1803^  ’ 

“tone  of  the  London  University  laid  1827. 

MAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  l._. St  Philip  and 

Thursday,  2. Wellington  born  1/  • rnvalrvl  of  the  Cross. 

Friday,  3. Invention  (or  fin  mg ^on i M introduced  1368. 

Saturdax,  4. Senngapatam  taken  iijj.  

~Th^nIivw^»--lSup 

Morning.  | Afternoon” (and  sets.  Ri.  of  »•  | 1 


Sunday  . . 

Monday 
Tuesday  . 

Wednesday 
Thursday  . 

Friday  . . 

Saturday  ...  - 

Vi’i'ssss 

dar,  which  is  synonymous  with  ^ Anglo-Saxons  knew  it  as  LRl-Mii-ci  i, 

word,  signifying  “ to  rejoice  The : hetbage,  were  so  productive s of milk 

because  their  cows,  stimulated  by  * them  with  advantage  to  the  pail  three 
as  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  bring  their  leaves>  and  various  flowers 

times  a day.  Now  the  trees  begin  to  WOod-anenione,  and  several 

decorate  our  gardens  Tire  primrose,  P"’redstart  sings  on  the  tops  £ 
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that  the  great  fire  either  owed  its  origin  to  their  machinations,  op 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  means  they  took  to  extend  the  con- 
flagration, the  continuance  of  Taverner  in  England  was  deemed 
dangerous,  and  accordingly  instant  preparations  were  made  by  him 
for  his  departure.  Varley,  whose  life  had  been  one  continual 
scene  of  chance  and  change,  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  share  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  assuming  the  office  and  appearance  of  two 
diamond  merchants,  they  embarked  for  the  South  of  France,  and 
crossing  the  Frontiers  into  Spain,  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  a kind  of  predatory  existence,  associating  with  the  horde 
of  carboneros,  who  gained  a precarious  livelihood  there  by  plunder- 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

The  Exile — The  Hostel — The  Court, 


“Now  cloth  the  time  evoke  strange  deeds  to  birth, 

•And  give  new  import  to  each  moment’s  speed, 

The  fairy  Change  extends  her  magic  wand, 

And  straight  new  hopes,  new  thoughts,  new  works  arise.’’ 

Old  Play. 


The  conspirators,  who  had  awaited  the  return  of  Eustace,  at  the 
trysting-place  in  Westminster,  finding  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
time  proposed,  began  to  prepare  for  their  individual  safety.  Sus- 
picion resting  on  the  Papists,  and  the  general  feeling  of  all  being 
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ing  the  unlucky  traveller  who  crossed  their  path,  and  whilst 
Varley  shared  the  booty,  the  wily  Taverner  granted  the  absolution 
for  the  crime.  Launce  Fleetwood,  who  had  been  environed  by 
circumstances,  that  led  him  almost  unconsciously  into  the  society 
of  these  schemers,  felt  now  with  the  necessity  of  his  companion- 
ship, had  vanished  all  inclination  for  their  society,  and  having  been 
much  enraptured  with  a pair  of  bright  black  eyes,  that  belonged  to 
Mistress  Cicely  Poyntz,  the  fair  heiress  to  the  “Olde  Rosemarye 
Branche,”  in  Bankside,  at  which  spot  we  first  introduced  him  to 
the  reader,  Launce  felt  his  wishes  tend  thitherward,  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  chronicles  tell,  the  name  of  Poyntz  that  had 
swung  for  ages  under  the  old  sign,  in  a brief  period  was  displaced 
by  the  nominal  substitute  of  Fleetwood.  It  was  under  his  dynasty 
that  the  ancient  tavern  donned  a more  stately  and  imposing  aspect, 
the  outer  building  being  rebuilt,  and  an  entire  new  wing  being 
added  to  the  house  itself,  fashioned  with  strange  devices,  and 
curiously  ornamented  with  wooden  cherubim  at  the  door-posts. 
In  the  course  of  time,  too,  several  reduplications  of  the  host  and 
hostess  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  clustered 
round  the  portly  form  of  the  landlord,  who,  in  the  long  summer 
evenings,  would  take  the  foremost  place  in  the  family  groupe,  and 
tell  his  customers  as  they  smoked  their  pipes  on  the  green  sward 
sloping  towards  the  river,  how  he  bad  seen  some  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures in  his  youth,  and  how  he  had  fallen  into  strange  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  those  days.  All 
this  he  would  communicate  in  a strain  of  consequential  dignity 
only  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  the  deliberate  exhaling  ot  the 
Indian  weed,  which  received  further  aid  from  sundry  mysterious 
nods  and  divers  ocular  contractions,  that  seemed  to  hint  that 
though  a great  deal  could  be  saidupon  the  subject  it  was,  perhaps, 
advisable  to  be  cautious  concerning  its  communication.  This  re- 
cital never  failed  to  make  a great  impression  on  the  visitors  to  the 
old  tavern,  and  by  degrees  Launce  grew  into  a personage  of  no 
small  dignity,  filling  various  parochial  offices,  with  immense  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  parish,  and  finally  becoming  a ma- 
gistrate ‘n  the  borough  where  he  had  so  long  resided. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  we  have  of  late 
lost  sight  of  and  whose  agency  in  the  several  abductions  of  our 
heroine  has  been  familiarised  to  the  reader,  had  long  sought  in  vain 
for  some  traces  of  the  fugitive  equerry  and  the  fair  companion  of 
his  flight,  and  though  he  had  despatched  trusty  emissaries  in  every 
direction,  his  exertions  had  failed  to  obtain  such  success  as  he  had 
fondly  hoped  would  have  been  the  meed  of  his  labours.  One  of 
these,  and  one  on  whom  he  relied  more  than  on  the  rest  for  such 
intelligence  as  he  required,  was  Hemlock,  whose  death  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  forest  had  ever  been  a mystery,  which  all  his  enquiries 
and  those  of  his  myrmidons  had  never  been  able  to  unravel.  Thus, 
baffled  at  every  turn,  he  diverted  his  attention  to  an  object  more 
accessible,  and  only  felt  in  his  recollections  of  the  fair  Maude 
Marsden  such  compunctious  regret  as  might  have  sprung  from 
blighted  ambition  and  wounded  pride.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  put  forth  by  Bradshaw,  the 
scrivener  and  notary  of  Black-friars,  to  the  effect  that  the  proofs 
which  substantiated  the  legality  of  his  union  with  Clara,  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  her  brother,  and  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  procure  for  the  discarded  heir  the  restitution  of  his  rights 
and  property.  This  roused  him  anew  to  a sense  of  vengeance, 
and  procuring  such  information  as  led  to  a knowledge  of  where 
his  infant  son  was  deposited,  the  duke  hastily  assumed  the  garb  of 
one  of  bis  followers,  and  sallied  forth  with  the  intention  of  putting 
a plan  which  he  had  conceived  into  execution. 

It  was  then  in  the  gloaming  of  an  October  evening  that  Buck- 
ingham bent  his  way  to  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  still  smoulder- 
ing city,  which,  though  itself  consumed,  had  suffered  the  more 
distant  portions  of  its  edifices  to  escape,  as  though  the  fire  which 
had  destroyed  the  trunk  of  England,  had  spared  the  branches  in 
pity.  The  road  from  the  mansion  of  the  duke  to  the  part  towards 
which  he  was  wending,  led  through  green  fields  and  winding  lanes 
flushed  with  the  yellow  hues  of  the  month,  shed  upon  them  as  the 
last  gift  of  nature,  to  serve  even  amongst  their  withered  sapless 
leaves  as  the  foretaste  of  a joyous  and  invigorating  spring  to  come. 
Eddying  gusts,  sportively  chasing  these  faded  heaps  of  dead  leaves, 
swept  round  and  round  the  path  Buckingham  was  pursuing,  and 
seemed  to  gibe  and  gibber  amongst  themselves  at  the  intruder, 
who  thus  crushed  them  cracklingly  beneath  his  feet.  Here  and 
there  grouped  on  the  gentle  knoll  of  some  green  spot,  laughing 


rosy-cheeked  urchins  were  filling  the  air  with  their  clear  voices, 
full  of  joyance  and  boisterous  harmony,  but  as  their  careless  tones 
fell  on  the  lordling’s  ear,  he  muttered  deeply  between  bis  clenched 
teeth,  and  bending  his  slouched  hat  more  resolutely  over  his 
brows,  quickened  his  pace  onward.  At  every  turn,  some  cottage, 
shut  in  by  a row  of  neat  white  palings  and  embosomed  in  the 
ample  garden  ground  beyond,  burst  into  view,  and  invited  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by  as  breathing  only  of  content  and  peace. 
Still  Buckingham  drew  bis  cloak  closer  around  him,  and  heedless 
of,  or  shrinking  from,  the  sight,  kept  on  bis  way.  Striking  across 
a pathway  to  the  right,  that  led  to  an  eminence,  where  a populous 
village  had  gradually  formed  itself  around  the  base,  the  duke 
entered  the  famed  district  of  Islington,  or  “ Merrye  Islington,”  as 
the  citizens  even  then  called  it,  where  quoits,  and  archery,  and 
feats  of  strength  or  skill,  sufficed  to  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of 
time,  and  made  the  heavy  lumbering  footfalls  of  old  father  Chronos 
move  on  noiselessly.  Hearty  peals  of  merriment  rang  from  every 
side  as  he  came  nearer,  and  the  jocund  fife  and  sprightly  tabor  lent 
their  aid  to  the  cheering  prospect,  and  echoed  the  merry  steps  of 
those  who  were  dancing  on  the  green  ; but  the  new  comer  heard 
them  not,  or  if  he  heard  them,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  detestation. 
There  had  been  a bridal,  too,  amongst  the  villagers,  and  troops  of 
blythesome  swains  and  damsels,  decked  with  wedding  favours, 
came  trippingly  onward,  but  the  heart  of  Buckingham  sickened  at 
the  sight,  and  he  turned  on  one  side  to  avoid  them.  Not  a strain 
produced  either  by  the  music  of  man  or  nature  fell  upon  his  attent 
ear,  but  it  became  discord  ere  it  reached  the  soul,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  some  emotion  of  pleasure  that  he  at  last  perceived  the 
turning  to  his  left,  of  which  he  had  been  before  in  quest. 

This  turning  or  lane  was  a kind  of  indentation  from  the  main 
road,  and  the  house,  before  which  the  Duke  stopped,  was  one  of 
those  crazy  tenements,  that  dating  its  position  from  a period  long- 
prior  to  the  Restoration,  now  seemed  to  stand  alone  as  if  it  had 
outlived  its  surrounding  brethren,  and  there  had  fixed  itself  as  a 
landmark  to  show  where  the  past  and  present  had  one  link  in 
common.  There  was  a forbidding  look  about  the  building  even 
in  the  daytime,  but  now  when  its  blackened  rafters  and  crumbling 
gables  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  broad,  black  sky  beyond,  the 
aspect  exhibited  was  one  suggestive  only  of  horror  and  repugnance. 
By  degrees  every  indication  of  a habitable  house  had  disappeared. 
At  first  the  birds  that  had  thrust  their  nests  into  little  old  corners 
about  the  roof,  began  to  experience  a feeling  of  dislike,  and  as 
each  feathered  tenant  migrated,  the  nest  tumbled  to  pieces  and 
was  never  replaced  by  a new  comer.  Deserted  even  by  the 
birds,  the  old  house  gradually  went  to  decay.  The  windows  be- 
came broken,  and  one  stormy  night  in  the  previous  winter  they 
were  literally  shaken  out  of  their  casements  by  the  gale,  and  left 
the  wind  free  to  enter  the  old  dwelling  without  restraint.  Appa- 
rently delighted  with  the  success  of  its  first  effort,  the  wind  now 
began  to  take  sundry  liberties  with  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  denuding  the  roof  little  by  little  of  its  thatched  covering,  the 
upper  apartments  were  bared  to  the  elements,  and  then  an  old 
rusty  vane  that  had  creaked  hoarse  music  tor  centuries  with  them, 
suddenly  accepted  an  invitation  too,  and  was  whirled  oft  to  join 
the  rest.  Long  black  spiders  now  began  to  take  possession  of 
these  sky-roofed  rooms,  and  crawled  languidly  about  in  a vain 
search  after  some  lunatic  fly  that  had  been  strangely  heard  to  buz, 
once  on  a time,  within  its  walls.  The  front  patch  of  garden  had 
long  since  been  overrun  with  weeds,  and  as  if  emboldened  by  the 
impunity  with  which  their  encroachments  had  been  allowed, 
the  creeping  grass  had  tesselated  the  threshold  with  a green  slimy 
verdure,  and  the  reptiles  fearless  of  intrusion,  had  nestled  here, 
apparently  secure  from  interruption.  It  was  to  such  a house  that 
George  Yilliers,  the  haughty  and  refined  favourite  ot  England’s 
“ merrie  monarch,”  now  came,  and  humbly  craved  admission. 

“ Who  knocks  so  loud  and  late  ?”  croaked  a husky  voice  in  the 
house,  as  a response  to  the  sturdy  appeal  at  the  door-post. 

“ It  is  I,  good  Abrahams  ! Yilliers,  on  a court  mission.  ’ 

“ Enough  ! I know  the  sound  ! enter !” — and  as.  the  words  were 
uttered,  a quick  unlatching  of  the  bolt  told  the  visitor  how  vvell 
the  summons  had  been  received.  A faint  stream  ot  light  issuing 
from  a broken  lantern,  sufficient  to  lead  the  way  into  the  parlour, 
a bare  unfurnished  apartment,  and  following  his  guide,  Bucking- 
ham found  that  he  stood  the  solitary  occupant  of  that  dwelling 
save  the  mysterious  pilot  who  had  conducted  him  thither. 

“ You  have  come,  I suppose,  on  the  old  business;  some  new 
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proof  of  my  Skill  in  the  craft  ?”  said  the  other,  in  as  gentle  a tone 

as  he  could  assume.  . , , , *-n 

The  light  issuing  from  the  lantern  which  the  speaker  still 
grasped  cautiously  in  his  hand,  served  to  light  up  a countenance 
& i *,a»  in  flip  Ivrmd  olare  of  clay,  would  have  been  even  moie  ex- 
passive  of  mingled  cunning  and  ferocity.  A pair  of  dark  scowling 
etes  set  hi  a narrow  receding  forehead,  from  which  beetled  forth 
two  slno-o-y  overhanging  eyebrows  with  marked  features  suggestive 
all  c.ntribu.d  to  ^-3— 
at  which  innocence  would  shudder,  and  even  guilt  recoil.  Tie 
profession  he  followed  corresponded  with  the  indications  of  Ins 
person.  Abraham  Malachi  was  one  of  those  Jew  poisoners,  wi 
which  the  environs  of  the  city  at  that  period  abounded. 

“ Some  new  mistress  or  friend  to  be  put  quietly  out  of  the 
way  ?”  enquired  Malachi,  finding  his  first  question  pass  unheeded 
as  the  Duke  was  lost  in  meditation  on  the  strange  being  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  “ I have  still  a draught  so  potent 
yet  so  slow,  that  the  patient  shall  live  a year  and  waste  away 
at  last  with  the  poison  still  eating  into  his  life,  yet  none  shall  tell 
the  day  when  first  the  warning  of  Ins  death  was  given. 

“ I want  no  death  so  lingering  so  torturing  as  that,”  replied 
Buckingham,  “ I would  crush  the  flower  of  vitality  at  once,  and 
extinguish  the  flame  suddenly.  I would  destroy  my  victim  like  a 
hawkthe  moment  I pounce  upon  it,  not  dally  with  it  like  a cat 
which  toys  before  destruction,  and  perchance  loses  its  aim  at 

last.”  . , . 

“Enough— I understand!”  muttered  the  poisoner,  his  eye 
glimmering  like  burning  coals  through  the  darkness  ; but  tany 
here  one  moment,  and  thy  wish  shall  be  fulfil  e 

Snatching  the  light  away  with  him,  he  left  Buckingham  in  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber  to  await  his  return,  and  th. ough  *e  ‘“knew 
had  to  wait  was  but  a few  minutes,  in  that  intei  val  of  darkness 
how  lono-  the  period  seemed.  Strange  forms  and  hideous  faces 
ever  dimming  like  the  images  in  a phantasmagoria,  peered  from 
crannies  in  the  wainscot,  and  challenged  him  to  an  encounter. 
Dwarf  phantoms  darted  through  the  gloom,  outlined  in  a le 
flickering  line  of  light,  and  as  they  turned  towards  him,  shook 
their  flaming  heads  threateningly  as  though  evem  ^ J*' ^ 0°f 
acknowledge  him  as  worthy  companionship.  The  entrance  ot 
Malachi  with  the  lantern  came  as  a relief  to  the  conscience 
stricken  Duke,  and  dissipated  the  visions  that  had  thus  crowded 
round  him.  Taking  the  proffered  vial  in  silence,  and  placing  m 
the  hand  of  the  Jew  a well- filled  purse  in  exchange,  Buckingham 
quitted  the  house  with  speed,  and  hastening  to  regain  the  main- 
road  as  a less  lonely  thoroughfare  than  that  he  had  tr^ve^sed  >e' 
fore,  the  Duke  wended  his  way  towards  the  village  of  Charing, 
and  stopped  not  until  he  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  dwelling.  Referring  to  a paper  held  in  his  hand,  he  appeared 
for  some  time  as  if  searching  for  some  locality  in  particular,  which 
being  ultimately  recognized,  Buckingham  singled  out  one  house 
from®  the  rest,  and  observing  a candle  shedding  a few  faint  beams 
in  one  of  the  upper  apartments,  he  drew  the  hood  closei  over  his 
features  and  proceeded  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  the  portal. 

In  answer  to  the  knock,  an  aged  domestic  came  to  the  door,  and 
on  hearing  that  the  visitor  at  that  late  hour  was  a messenger  from 
the  physician,  admitted  him  to  the  apartment  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  and  listened  to  the  plausible  excuse  given  by  Bucking- 
ham for  his  entry.  Whilst  the  attendant  detailed  all  the  symptoms 
that  had  appeared,  and  announced  that  his  supposed  patient  was 
fast  recovering,  the  other  scanned  the  room  minutely,  and  Ins  eye 
rested  with  an  air  of  triumph  on  a bed  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  corner,  and  the  curtains  of  which  were  then  closely  drawn. 

“ See  !”  said  the  anxious  nurse,  “ our  little  invalid  is  fast  reco- 
vering—he  is  now  asleep  and  added,  drawing  the  curtains  on 
one  side  as  she  spoke,— “ how  like  a helpless  innocent  he  slum- 
bers ! Poor  child,  it  were  sure  a pity  to  wake  him  now. 

“I  would  not  wish  it,”  tremulously  whispered  Villiers,  fearful 
even  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  cause  the  child  to  wake  and 
unnerve  him  in  his  purpose, — “ let  him  slumber  on. 

“ There  is  a potion  now  for  him  on  the  fire— a little  oatmeal 
broth  which  I have  prepared  against  his  sleep  being  over,  cried 
the  nurse,  pointing  to  a saucepan  that  was  then  simmeung  over 
the  glowing  embers. 


« Ah  !”  ejaculated  Buckingham,  looking  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, “ see,  he  is  now  restless.” 

The  attentive  domestic  flew  to  the  bedside  as  a slight  uneasy 
movemen  indicated  the  possibility  of  his  waking,  and  before  she 

SS  to  .gain  ™ hot  VO,i.ta,,  BootogtomM  ut."  ad- 

vantao-e  of  her  back  being  turned  to  empty  the  contents  ot  the 
“into  the  potion,  and*  satisfied  that  the  mixture  was  complete 
now  announced  his  intention  ot  depaiture.  . 

“ You  will  administer  the  broth  when  the  child  awakes,  cried 
the  duke,  moving  towards  the  door,  “and  in  the  morning, 
doctor,  himself,  will  attend  as  before. 

Receiving  the  thanks  of  the  unsuspecting  domestic,  he  was 
shown  to  the  door,  and  quickening  his  pace  to  Buckingham  House 
he  entered,  and  threw  himself  on  the  couch  of  Ins  banquetting 
hall  there  to  slumber  till  daybreak.  Afraid,  however,  of  sleeping 
in  the  dark,  the  duke  first  caused  a brilliant  chandelier  to  be  ig- 
nited, and  then,  scarcely  daring  to  look  around  the  magnificent 
apartment  lest  some  mirror  should  reflect  either  Ins  own  pallid 
features  or  the  infantine  countenance  of  his  victim,  he  clasped  his 
hands  before  his  eyes  and  fell  into  a state  of  lethaigy.  ■<  fa  ter 
had  been  the  murderer  of  his  own  child.  . 

The  events  that  were  taking  place  in  the  house  he  had  just 
quitted  may  be  briefly  told.  The  child  awoke— received  the 
noisoned  beverage  from  the  hands  of  his  unsuspecting  nurse- 
slumbered  a fain,  and  awoke  no  more.  His  death  was  attributed 
to  natural  causes,  and  history  blazons  forth  the  virtues  and  liber- 
ality of  the  father,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  deed  was  done 
Recorded  in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  we  read  only  ot  the 
publfe  acts  and  honours  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham 
—Alas!  that  the  private  annals  of  the  period  should  present  a 
picture  so  different.  In  a few  years,  the  event  was  forgotten,  and 
the  murderer  mingled  as  before  in  the  festive  scenes urn J c°mtly 
pageants  of  the  age,  but  there  was  an  asp  coiled  about  his  e 
that  never  failed  to  sting  in  solitude,  and  when  at  l«.st  the  hour 
for  repentance  did  come,  it  came  too  late.  Before  atonemen 
could  be  made  for  his  sins,  the  spirit  of  vitality  had  depaited. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


‘ Look  nature  through,  tis  revolution,  all , 

All  change,  no  death  ; day  follows  night,  and  ni„h 
The  dying  day ; stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rise, 
Earth  takes  the  example.  See  the  summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaplet  aud  ambrosial  flowers. 
Droops  into  pallid  autumn.  All  to  reflourisn  fanes, 
As  in  a wheel,  all  sinks  to  re-ascend, 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 


Young. 


Years  had  come  and  gone  since  Maude  had  ceased  to  hve  and 
it  was  autumn  once  again.  The  last  wishes  of  her  death  bed  had 
been  complied  with  scrupulously  by  Eustace,  and  theie,  as  -he  I ad 
wished,  were  the  flowers  she  had  loved  on  earth,  blossoming  ovei 
her  grave.  After  the  melancholy  obsequies  had  been  concludea, 
Eustace  left  a place,  suggestive  only  to  him  of  all  that  once  mad- 
life  dear  and  which  had  now  fled  for  ever.  Broken  in  spirit  and 
careless  as  to  what  his  future  destiny Anight .bring , he  ^t«rned  to 
the  metropolis,  determined  to  devote  himself  solely  for  the  future 
to  the  advancement  of  his  nephew,  the  hapless  off  g ^s 
sister  Clara’s  union.  But  even  here,  as  may  be  anticipated,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  last  reed  on* 
uended  for  support,  had  broken,  and  he  arrived  only  m time  to 
behold  the  interment  where  he  had  hoped  to  see  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  his  nephew.  Thus,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  melan- 
choly7 associations,  and  himself  broken  down  by  1 1 h^Uh  and 
blighted  aspirations,  he  determined  in  a foreign  land  o se A that 
Measurable  excitement  he  had  failed  to  find  in  his  own.  She,  loi 
whom  lie  would  have  gladly  sacrificed  his  whole  existence,  was  no 

srttfTviS.  trw&R  is™  "5.^.5  £ 
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that  change  ot*  scene,  however  it  may  alleviate  bodily  anguish, 
will  rarely  lighten  our  burden  of  mental  woes. 

We  have  said  that  autumn  had  again  come  round,  and  with  it 
came  one  evening  in  particular,  when  all  was  brighter  than  usual, 
and  when  fresh  flowers  had  sprung  forth  from  the  grave  of  Maude. 
The  church  which  was  ancient  and  mantled  with  ivy,  mirrored  in 
its  diamond  windows'  the  gorgeous  flushing  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  clamorous  rooks  were  cawing  round  the  old  grey  steeple  which 
reared  its  stately  form  amidst  the  trees,  and  pointed  Heavenward, 
as  though  the  fleecy,  gauzy  clouds  that  careered  onward,  were  but 
the  aeerial  chariots  of  those  departed  spirits  whose  bodies  were 
crumbling  into  dust  beneath.  The  shifting  shadows  of  the  yew 
and  cypress  fell  upon  the  tombs  of  various  dates,  either  newly 
felling  of  some  heart’s  melancholy  bereavement,  or  sunk  deep  into 
the  long  grass  and  broken.  Bright-eyed  laughing  children  were 
grouped  together  here  and  there  in  childish  play,  and  afar  off,  came 
the  mellow  gurgling  of  the  village  brook  as  it  plashed  amongst 
the  rushes  on  the  bank  or  rippled  over  the  white  pebbles  in  the 
dancing  sunlight.  It  was  nevertheless  a saddening  scene,  and  the 
evening  was  one  in  accordance  with  sad  thoughts.  The  landscape, 
church,  and  grove,  were  the  same  as  those  shown  by  the  sybil  Ju- 
dith, to  Maude,  on  the  occasion  of  her  desiring  an  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  futurity. 

Suddenly  a stranger  pressed  forward  amidst  the  tombs  to  gaze 
upon  the  one  where  the  inscription  above  showed  the  final  resting 
place  of  Maude.  He  was  a cavalier  with  features  apparently 
faded  by  care  and  embrowned  by  travel.  Stopping  before  this 
flower-bestrewn  grave,  he  gently  removed  the  woodbine  that  had 
trailed  round  the  stone,  and  bending  over  the  heaving  earth  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a reverie  in  which 
grief  was  the  predominating  emotion.  Twilight  gave  way  to 
starlight,  but  still  the  wanderer  remained  absorbed  in  a dream  of 
bygone  joys  and  buried  bliss.  Need  we  conceal  his  name — that 
pilgrim  was  Eustace  de  Tortosa.  He  had  come  thither  from  ano- 
ther clime,  guided  by  those  feelings  which  serve  as  inspirations, 
to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  earthly  casket  where  his  life’s  treasure 
had  been  interred.  The  wish  nearest  his  heart  being  now  gratified, 
he  again  left  for  the  continent — joined  the  army — entered  Flan 
ders — and  fell  in  battle,  having  signalised  himself  by  the  most 
daring  bravery  in  several  engagements  previous.  Such  had  been 
the  fate  of  one  whose  life,  under  less  unfavourable  circumstances, 
would  have  achieved  distinction  in  British  history,  but  crushed  in 
his  fondest  dreams,  apathy  had  succeeded  energy,  and  a reckless 
hardihood  had  supplanted  the  cool  courage  essential  to  his  self- 
chosen  profession. 

“Self-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope, 

When  young  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay, 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  ourfriendj” 

And  dream,  alas  ! too  late  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  wreck 
that  follows.  What  though  we  wade  in  wealth  or  soar  in 
fame  ? Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  “ here  he  lies,”  and  “ dust 
to  dust,”  concludes  the  noblest  song.  Life  is  but  a preparatory 
stage  to  the  great  destination  of  eternity,  and  such  is  the  moral 
we  would  glean  from  the  story  of 

IV3AUDE  MARSDEIM! 


The  Evils  of  Luxury. — The  luxury  of  man  revenges  itself 
Upon  its  rapacity,  and  brings  forth  fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
brings  out  almost  all  the  contents  of  Pandora’s  box,  to  infest  the 
human  species  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Some  authors 
say  physic  and  physicians  are  .necessary  evils;  they  certainly  are 
so,  but  we,  by  our  excess  and  intemperance,  make  them  necessary. 
A young  spendthrift  considers  the  law,  with  its  writs  and  its  bai- 
liffs, one  of  the  greatest  nuisances,  but  let  him  be  frugal,  and  a 
better  economist,  and  the  evil  ceases.  The  philosopher,  Pytha- 
goras, after  having  travelled  over  India,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  asserted 
that  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  he  had  remarked  in  his 
travels,  was  a people  who  made  two  meals  a day. — German  Phi- 
losopher. 

No  vain  efforts  of  a refined  imagination  can  sooth  the  wants  of 
nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to  the  dark  vapour  of  a dungeon, 
or  ease  to  the  throbbings  of  a broken  heart, 


SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 
(By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.) 


No.  I. — The  Benevolent  Old  Bachelor. 

There  are  but  few  families  without  an  uncle  John,  or  William, 
or  Thomas,  or  Harry — some  name  or  other,  itself  a host  of  be- 
nevolent actions  and  feelings,  the  sound  of  which  is  as  a joy-bell — 
it  may  be  in  a princely  mansion,  or  it  may  be  in  a peasant’s  cot 
— but  still  a joy-bell. 

In  humbler  life  these  worthy  “ uncles”  come  to  the  peasant’s 
cottage  on  a sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  the  hats  resting  on  the  pink 
cotton  handkerchiefs  that  encircle  round  shining  heads,  their 
rubicund  faces  beaming  with  good  nature  and  exertion.  They  toil 
in  some  town  business  during  the  week,  but  escape  on  Sunday, 
and,  equipped  in  low  shoes,  nankeen  trowsers,  a blue  coat,  white 
waistcoat  and  cravat,  prepare  for  their  visit  by  stuffing  their  pock- 
ets full  of  oranges,  cakes,  and  a most  motley  and  unwholesome 
assemblage  of  things  beloved  by  children — lolly-pop,  hardbake, 
and  brandy-balls,  together  with  gingerbread  nuts,  and,  it  may  be, 
in  these  improving  times,  a book  for  the  eldest  boy  or  girl.  But 
it  is  not  altogether  for  their  gifts  that  these  uncles  are  so  beloved. 
It  the  little  children  have  been  naughty,  the  Benevolent  Old 
Bachelor  begs  them  off ; if  they  are  sick,  his  lap  is  their  couch, 
his  shoulder  their  pillow ; if  they  are  tired,  he  carries  them  ; cross, 
he  humours  them;  and  takes  the  part  of  the  weakest,  the  plainest, 
the  one  least  able  to  make  its  own  way — the  one  least  thought  of 
by  others. 

The  poor  have  their  uncles  Jack  and  uncles  Bill — the  rich  their 
uncles  Dorset  and  Cavendish — both  equally  beloved,  both  longed 
for  and  welcomed,  and  each  considered  as  a sort  of  everlasting 
stay — a being  to  confide  in — a creature  to  repose  on,  to  laugh  with, 
and  even  at ; but  there  is  no  ill-nature  in  such  laughter  ; it  is  the 
outbursting,  the  overflowing  of  love.  Julia  and  Ellen  laugh  at 
“ uncle  Dorset”  to  his  face,  and  he  pulls  their  ringlets,  and  de- 
clares “ they  are  saucy  gipsies — both  ;”  and  then  he  pushes  back 
the  golden  tresses  from  the  fair  Julia's  brow,  and,  while  a tear 
trembles  in  his  eye,  kisses  her  cheek,  and  declares  she  is  “so  like 
what  her  poor  dear  mother  was  at  her  age;”  and  bids  her  avoid 
damp  feet  and  easterly  winds,  and  says  he  has  brought,  amongst 
other  things,  horse-hair  socks  and  India-rubber  shoes  for  them 
both  ; pronounces  his  opinion  as  to  their  having  their  throats 
covered,  and  even  hints  at  a respirator  for  the  delicate  Julia,  which 
she  objects  to  with  as  much  decision  as  is  in  her  delicate  nature 
to  assume  ; while  Ellen  inquires,  with  mock  gravity,  “ if  it  would 
not  be  best  to  put  Julia  in  a band-box,  or  entomb  her,  like  the 
lady  in  the  story,  in  a glass  case  at  once?”  And  then  the  Benevo- 
lent Old  Bachelor  looks  grave,  and  says  she  ought  to  tlian'k  God 
that  he  has  given  her  stength,  and  not  be  careless — that  Julia  has 
all  her  mother’s  delicacy  of  constitution,  while  Ellen  has  the 
strength  of  her  father — that  he  may  say  they  are  but  two  together 
in  the  world,  and  should  take  care  of  each  other  ; and  upon  this 
they  contradict  “ uncle  Dorset,”  twine  each  an  arm  round  his,  and 
decare  “ they  are  three,”  and  call  the  old  white-headed  man  “ a 
rose  between  two  thorns,”  which  makes  him  smile  (for  the  old  ever 
smile  more  readily  at  an  old  jest  than  at  a new  one),  and  again 
calls  them  “saucy  gipsies,”  or  “ a pair  of  idle  baggages.” 

Why  the  Benevolent  Old  Bachelor  has  not  married,  is  a cause  of 
general  amazement.  Every  one  declares  he  is  so  suited  for  do- 
mestic life — the  very  thing  to  make  home  happy.  Every  one  is 
certain  it  must  be  his  own  fault : and  though  there  can  be  no 
earthly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  yet  the  old  man  shakes 
his  head,  and  affirms  “ that  nobody  would  have  him.”  That  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  when  it  is  remembered  what  sort 
of  men  women  do  marry  sometimes.  I could  forgive  their  choosing 
amongst  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  maim,  and  the  blind  ; but  I cannot 
forgive  women  forgetting  their  own  moral  dignity,  and  marrying 
men,  the  early  part  of  whose  career  has  been  an  insult  to  every 
feeling  of  decorum — every  principle  which  ought  to  be  honoured 
and  cherished  through  life ; men,  whose  life  has  been  one  long 
lie — who  ought  to  have  been  banished  from  society  by  the  silent 
contempt  of  every  right-thinking  woman  ; and  yet  I have  heard 
it  said,  with  an  air  of  exceeding  decorum,  “ that,  now  such  a per- 
son has  sown  his  wild  oats,  there  is  every  chance  of  his  making  a 
good  husband!"  “ Sown  his  wild  oats!"  Alas!  such  will  spring 
up,  and  thrive,  and  flourish,  to  the  abasement  and  discomfort  of 
the  grey  head,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  what  there  is  but  one 
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real  name  for,  sin  '—and  of  such  the  fruit  must  be  shame.  And 
yet  these  men  marry  to  retrieve-I  cannot  say  reform;  and  such 
as  our  Benevolent  Old  Bachelors  remain  unwed ! A nd  .it : » a pig 
they  do  so  ; there  are,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  plenty  who  w ould 
have  them— plenty  of  Miss  LaCreevys  for  such  as  Tim  Linkinwatei 
a most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  class  Bachelor  he  abandoned 
worthy  of  the  immortality  conferred  on  him  by  Dickens, 
nn-lv  for  his  humanity  to  the  poor  old  blackbird.  _ 

The  care  taken  of  the  Benevolent  Old  Bachelor  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  own  family,  or  rather-the  whole  world  is  his  fa- 
mily—he  is  more  attached  to  some  individuals  than  to  others , 
bi/all  share  his  bounty,  and  the  only  regret  lie  feels— the  only 
thought  that  presses  on  his  mind  when  he  lays  his  head  on  his 
pillow  is,  that  he  has  not  enough  wherewith  to  make  the  whole  world 
happy.  He  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  power  and  importance 
of  wealth,  and  yet  lie  is  but  a self-constituted  steward  of  Ins  pos- 
sessions for  the  benefit  of  others  ; he  loves  the  very  ear l^n  winch 
he  walks  ; he  could  not  tread  upon  a worm,  nor  will  he  pluck  a 
daisy  lest  it  should  wither.  “ He  has  his  peculiarities  ^also  say 
the  world  ; and  so  he  has,  and  long  may  they  continue  . foi  if  1 e 
had  not,  he  would  be  like  others,  and  then  we  should  have  no  Be- 
nevolent Old  Bachelors.  He  has  none  of  the  asperities  that  gene- 
rally belono-  to  “ single  life  they  are  nullified  by  the  sweet  spirit 
of  charity,  which  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  with  him. 
There  is  no  remedy  so  effectual  in  dispersing  low  spirits  bile,  ner- 
vous affections,  and  even  gout,  as  large  doses  of  philanthropy. 
The  more  we  cultivate  feelings  of  charity  and  general  sympathy 
towards  our  fellow-beings,  the  less  we  think  of  ourselves  and, 
consequently,  the  less  we  are  annoyed  by  the  littlenesses  which 
are  too  often  suffered  to  make  self  paramount  in  all  things.  The 
Benevolent  Old  Bachelor  knows  this,  and,  better  still,  he  acts  upon 

th  I knew  the  very  model  of  “ Benevolent  Old  Bachelors”  once, 
and  his  portrait,  which  I have  sketched  elsewhere,  is  worth  pre- 
serving here.  He  was  a little,  red  and  white-faced,  spare,  old 
man,  with  hair  as  white  as  his  very  white  frilled  shirt.  He  always 
wore  drab-coloured  breeches,  fastened  with  small  flat  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons  at  the  knees,  a dark  brown  coat  and  waistcoat,  very 
fine  white  cambric  cravat,  and  had  a benevolent  smile  that  ex- 
panded to  the  whole  world.  Twice  a year  he  crossed  the  Channel 
and  journeyed  up  t»  London  through  North  Wales;  was  never 
accompanied  by  a servant;  never  rode  his  own  horses,  or  diove 
in  his  own  carnage,  although  he  had,  in  Ireland,  those  appendages 
which  a gentleman  possessed  of  six  thousand  a-year  is  supposed, 
tf  he  likes,  to  indulge  in.  If  the  weather  permitted,  he  would 
travel  through  North  Wales  on  foot ; if  not,  he  would  hire  a post- 
chaise.  He  never,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  five  minutes  be- 
yond his  time  at  anyone  of  the  inns  where  lie  stopped  on 
road.  He  would  stay  two  days  where  he  breakfasted,  three  where 
he  dined,  and  two  where  he  supped ; so,  in  those  days,.  when 
people  could  not  manage  to  travel  without  seeing  and  hearing,  lie 
knew  the  road,  and  the  road  knew  him.  His  presence,  gentle 
and  quiet  though  he  was,  made  a jubilee  wherever  he  remained  . 
his  charity  might  be  termed  universal  ; he  was  welcomed  with 
smiles,  and  departed  amid  tears.  We  were  staying  on  a fishing 
excursion  at  Bangor,  where  he  always  managed  to  dine,  anc*  re- 
main the  three  accustomed  days.  The  landlady  was  in  a little 
bustle;  the  chicken  prepared  for  Mr.  H— was  not  so  white 
he  liked  it,  and  as  she  wished  it  to  be  ; it  must  be  ready  to  pu 
upon  the  table  exactly  at  four.  The  post-chaise  always  went  from 
Bano-or  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead  (where  he  remained  two  days), 
and  It  would  be  back  five  minutes  before  four,  to  the  minute.  By 
three  o’clock  a crowd  of  aged  infirm  people,  to  whom  this  singular 
man  allowed  an  annual  pension,  had  already  begun  to  assemble 
round  the  inn  door.  It  was  a bright  sunny  day  ; the  little  crowd 
increased,  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  “ tile  poor  man  s 
friend.”  The  landlady  had  on  her  best  silk  dress,  and  reminded 
the  landlord  that  he  might  wear  his  Sunday  waistcoat ; the  bar- 
maid and  chambermaid  were  all  smiles  and  pink  ribbons  ; every- 
thin* seemed  to  prognosticate  happiness.  It  was  now  past  five  ; 
the  landlady  had  worked  herself  into  a state  of  consternation  ; 
such  a thing  had  never  happened  before  the  chicken  was  spoiled. 
At  last  a shout  from  his  pensioners  announced  the  appearance  of 
the  post-chaise — it  came  ! There  was  a band  of  crape  round  the 
old  postillion’s  cap,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn  up  My  God 
exclaimed  the  landlady,  as  the  man  slowly  descended,  My  God 


is  it  so »"  For  a considerable  time  the  anxious  crowd  could 
elicit  no  information  from  the  old  post-boy  ; he Aeaned  hm  el W 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  near  horse.  Ins  wh.p  dangl  d idty  torn 
one  hand,  and  lie  covered  his  face  with  the  other  , the  mm dd 

stable-helper  stood  blubbering  m his  best  red  jacket  w h ^us  hana 

upon  the  handle  of  the  chaise  door;  the  crowd  caught  the  intec 
tion  ■ the  landlady  could  not  speak,  but  her  lips  quivered,  and  the 
two  servant  girls  wept  together  : lie  whom  they  should  Jag 
again,  had  been  to  them  all  a rich,  andyeta  femiWmnd. 
were  but  two  unconcerned  creatures  in  the  small  «owd,  one  Wa| 
the  house-dog,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  had  walked 
quietly  out  with  the  chicken  and  was  eating  it  under  the  land 
lady's  very  nose.  “ A heartless  thing  of  him,  as  she  said  after 
wards,  “ at  such  a time.”  The  other  was  the  stable-boy,  a chubby 
Welch  chap  of  about  thirteen,  who  perceiving  that  it  would  be 
some  time  before  there  could  be  any  thing  for  him  to  do,  Com- 
menced making  his  way  through  a large  green  codling,  a proceed- 
ineTthe  landlord  reproved  by  giving  him  a heavy  thump  on  the 
back  and  calling  him  “ a brute.”  The  whole  group  told  the  story, 
without  a word  spoken  ; eloquent  of  death’s  doings,  it  was  yet  full 
of  living  nature— the  landlady  endeavouring  to. preserve  her  d 
nity  and  restrain  her  tears-the  uncontrolied  grief  of  the  oM  post- 
boy, who  “ had  lost  the  best  friend  he  ever  had  —the  varied,  yet 
deep  distress  of  the  crowd— the  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
perished  with  five  others  in  a fishmg-boat  oft  the  coast  she,  who 
had  brought  her  three  children  that  they  might  “bless  his  honour 
—the  oltf  room-keeper,  once  almost  a gentlewoman,  who  now,  when 
she  should  see  the  friend  “ God  had  raised  up  for  her,  no  moie, 
must  go  to  the  workhouse  '.—the  sobbing  of  the  two  gaily-dressed 
lasses!  who  “had  only  seen  the  dear  old  gentleman  once,  yet 
cried  the  loudest  of  them  all-the  landlord,  who  having  thumped 
the  stable-boy,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  crowd,  ashamed  of  an 
emotion  which  agitates  for  much  good  the  strongest  heart,  as  the 
wind  shakes  the  fruit-laden  bough  that  its  treasures  may  descend 
To  die  earth.  It  was  a touching  picture  of  the  uncertainty  of 
hope-of  the  uncertainty  of  all  things.  “ t is  the  first  time  e 
ever  disappointed  us,”  said  the  landlady.  “And/’  answered  the 
postboy,  “will  be  the  last ; they’re  as  bad  at  the  Head,  almost,  as 
we  are  here  ; they  expected  him  two  days  and  a few  hours  ago, 
and  thought  all  wasn’t  right.  But  I waited  for  Packet  and 
would  see  the  captain,  and  he  gave  me  the  newspaper  that  tells  a 1 
about  it : we  might  have  known  it  without  that,  , , . 

If  such  weretiie  sufferings  in  England,  what  were  they  in  his 

own  country  ? He  is  not  forgotten  at  this  day,  but  talked  of  and 
prayed  for  as,  The  Benevolent  Old  Bachelor. 


May-Day  amongst  the  Sweeps. — What  a change  has  come 
over  the  May-days  of  our  late  years.  No  more  “ innocent  urchins 
dyeino-  their  “ beauteous  alabaster  skins  black  with  London  coal 
smoke;”  no  more  “ heart-rending  tales  of  blessed  children  made 
to  investigate  the  crooked,  dark,  difficult,  dangerous,  dreadful 
chimneys  against  their  will ;”  no  more  “ monsters  of  masteis,  with 

mopsticks  in  their  hands,  poking  the  poor  benighted  ones  up  e 

chimneys,  to  their  hearts’  discontent ; no  more  rattling  the  chim- 
ney pots  with  their  brushes,  and  singing  tlieir  little  couplet  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival  at  the  blue  vault  ot  heaven ; no  more 
momino-  cries  of  “Sweep!”  when  icicles  hang  from  their  dear 

little  noses,  and  snow-balls  grow  to  their  sweet  little  feet.  No, 

no;  tlieir  task  is  done-their  race  is  run.  Machinery  has  tri- 
umphed over  hard  labour,  and  our  soot  is  to  be  removed  by  patent 
brushes  and  authorised  brooms.  But,  at  least,  this  year  the  c 1 - 

ing  boys  will  have  their  holyday  ; and  here  they  come  with  white 
teeth  and  black  faces,  with  ragged  clothes,  giH  paper  gay 
and  mock  fineries  ; they  have  their  shovels  and  then  brushes, 

their  hop  and  their  song,  their  music  and  then- cries,  and  away 
they  whirl,  round,  and  round,  and  round,  or  j ump  on  one  leg  whilst 
they  arc  lame  with  the  other.  Some,  indeed,  more  fortunate,  or 
more  scheming  than  the  rest,  subscribe  together  tor  the  use  of  a 
fiddle  and  a fiddler,  for  a “Jack-in-the-green,  and  even  for  a 
lord  and  lady  of  the  May,”  who  dance,  sing,  drink  and  drop  down 
with  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue,  or  from  the  effects  ot  gm  purl,  and 
brown  stout.  An  Englishman’s  holiday  might  always  be: repre- 
sented by  a pewter  pot,  a spirit  bottle,  a knife  and  folk,  and  beet- 
steaks  and  potatoes.  A Frenchman’s  holyday  might  be  delineated 
by  a circle  of  dancers,  a violin,  a sugar  basin,  and  a jug  of  cold 
water,  and  by  cakes  called  “ plaisirs,”  quite  as  light  as  air. 
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THE  SUPPER  AT  JACK  SPRAT’S. 

WITH  A PREFACE  ON  SINGLE  JOINT  PARTIES. 


It  was  said  of  Beau  Brummell,  that  if  he  only  gave  you  a mutton 
cotelet,  he  contrived  to  dress  and  present  it  in  a better  style  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  George  the  Fourth  used  to  tell  a 
very  good  story  of  a single  joint  dinner  party  at  Colonel  George 
Hanger’s,  afterwards  Lord  Coleraine.  The  Colonel  was  a con- 
stant visitor  and  a great  favourite  at  Carlton  House,  in  the  merry 
days  of  George  Prince  of  Wales.  At  that  period,  and  indeed  during 
the  greater  part  ol  the  Colonel’s  life,  he  was  a necessitous  man, 
tolerated  more  for  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  social  qualities  as  a 
bon  vivant,  than  for  either  purse  or  pedigree.  It  had  become  known 
to  the  merry  Prince  and  his  associates,  that  George  Hanger,  living 
in  a second  floor  lodging  in  Charles-street,  leading  from  Soho- 
square  into  Oxford- street,  had  in  his  humble  domus  some  of  the 
best  wine  in  the  world,  and  they  determined  upon  tasting  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  next  dinner  party  at  Carlton  House,  when  Col. 
Hanger  was  present,  and  the  bottle  had  circulated  freely,  the 
Prince  proposed  to  his  brother  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
party  then  at  the  table,  that  George  Hanger  should  give  them  a 
dinner. 

“ Your  Royal  Highness,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ is  making  merry 
with  me;  or,  if  in  earnest,  I can  only  say  that  I should  be  too 
much  delighted  with  the  honour  intended,  if  I had  a suitable 
residence  to  receive  them.” 

“None  of  your  ifs,  George;  you  only  want  to  save  your 
dinner,”  replied  the  Prince.  “ All  are  in  earnest,  all ; so 
mind,  George,  we  dine  with  you  positively  on  Wednesday 
next.” 

“ Agreed — on  one  condition  ; I must  be  permitted  to  annex  one 
condition.” 

“ Name  it.” 

“ That  your  Royal  Highness  will  condescend  to  put  up  with  a 
single  joint  for  dinner.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  jovial  Prince  ; and  thus  the 
matter  became  a fixed  appointment  for  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

On  that  day,  punctual  to  the  hour  of  seven,  arrived  the  Royal 
brothers — George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Frederick  Duke  of  York 
attended  by  Captain  Payne  (afterwards  the  Admiral),  Lord  Raw- 
don  (afterwards  Earl  Moira),  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Charles  Grey 
(now  the  venerable  Earl).  The  Colonel  was  in  full  dress,  ready 
to  receive  them  on  alighting  ; and  although  they  had  to  wind  their 
way  up  a narrow  flight  of  stairs  to  the  second  floor  front  room  of  a 
humble  lodging-house,  George  Hanger  faced  them  at  the  peril  of 
his  neck,  with  a silver  candlestick  and  lighted  wax  in  each  hand, 
determined  to  preserve  that  respectful  attention  co  etiquette  due 
to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  guests.  On  entering  the  room  the 
Prince  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  neatness  and 
simplicity  displayed  both  in  furniture  and  arrangement.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Colonel  had  received  them  in  the  true  spirit  of 
hospitality,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Prince’s  joke.  Every- 
thing seemed  fitted  to  its  place.  The  furniture  was  of  the  fashion 
of  the  past  century,  polished  by  the  hand  of  the  careful  housewife, 
there  was  no  affectation  of  preparation  to  be  seen  ; and  the  only 
picture  in  the  room  was  a portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  work 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  one  of  the  numerous  repetitions 
which  that  distinguished  artist  painted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
presenting  them  to  the  private  friends  of  his  royal  patron.  The 
sideboard  at  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the  window,  stood  in 
a recess  ; its  surface  was  well  covered  with  a brilliant  display  of 
cut  glass,  but  not  an  ounce  of  plate,  and  what  was  more  remark- 
able, there  were  no  decanters  or  bottles  to  be  seen;  behind  this 
was  a drapery  of  crimson  silk,  as  if  to  conceal  an  opening  into  the 
next  room  ; on  a round  table  in  the  centre  was  neatly  arranged  the 
dinner  service,  and  a large  straw  mat  in  the  middle  denoted  the 
position  prepared  for  the  single  joint.  All  was  lively  expectation 
• — a full  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  anticipatory  remark  on 
the  novelty  of  the  scene.  The  Prince  began  to  he  impatient  for 
his  dinner  [it  was  part  of  George  Hanger’s  scheme  that  he  should 
be  so]  ; Sheridan  hazarded  an  opinion  that  they  rvould  all  of  them 
have  to  dine  au  pied  de  mouton.  The  Colonel  assured  them  they 
would  have  something  more  substantial ; the  Prince  hoped  it  was 
a baron  of  beef ; the  Colonel  assured  his  Royal  Highness  that  it 
was  something  more  recherche.  The  clock  struck  eight ; George 
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apologized  for  his  cook ; the  Prince  began  to  lose  all  patience,  “ he 
had  never  been  so  hungry  in  his  life.”  That  was  precisely  what 
the  Colonel  had  been  trying  to  provoke — the  royal  declaration  of  a 
good  appetite — and  therewith  he  instantly  rang  the  bell,  and  forth 
came  a smart  pretty  looking  damsel,  bearing  a large  red  ware  dish 
in  her  arms,  neatly  covered  with  a damask  napkin,  which  said 
dish  she  deposited  on  the  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The 
guests  were  instantly  seated,  by  command;  every  one  said  the 
odeur  was  excellent,  but  no  one  could  guess  what  the  joint  might 
be;  at  length,  the  Colonel  announced  that  it  was  “ the  wing  of  a 
wood  bird"  and  instantly  uncovering  the  dish,  presented  to  their 
astonished  eyes  a fine  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked,  with  potatoes 
under  it,  smoking  hot,  and  nicely  browned,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  onion  sauce ; at  the  same  moment,  the  curtains  at 
the  back  of  the  sideboard  were  withdrawn,  by  a line  conveyed 
under  the  table,  and  there  appeared  a magnificent  desert,  writh 
every  variety  of  choice  wine  decanted  for  use.  The  whole  party 
were  delighted,  but  above  all  the  Prince,  who  having  been  artfully 
kept  waiting  until  he  was  really  hungry,  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  a 
simple  dish  that  he  had  never  seen  so  plainly  served  up  before  ; 
the  choice  wines  and  a magnificent  dessert  made  amends  for  the 
single  joint.  The  evening  was  passed  in  the  greatest  hilarity, 
and  “ the  w'ing  of  the  wood-bird”  furnished  a standing  dish  and  a 
standing  joke  at  the  royal  table  for  many  a year  afterwards. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 

THE  SEA. 

Uncle. — This  is  a glorious  day,  William,  and  your  aunt  and 
sister  will  have  a pleasant  voyage.  In  the  meantime,  here  they 
have  left  us  on  the  sea-shore,  to  amuse  ourselves  as  we  best  may. 
But  I think,  after  all,  we  shall  find  no  dearth  of  amusement  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  world  of  w'ater,  when  we  consider  that 
the  ocean  covers  more  than  half  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  gives 
birth  to  some  of  the  most  stupendous  and  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Who  can  look  without  astonishment,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  monstrous  whale,  the  largest  of  all  created  beings  ? 

William. — What  is  the  usual  size  of  a full  grown  whale? 

Uncle. — The  sperm  whale,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  species, 
is  from  70  to  80  feet  in  length,  the  head  alone  being  equal  to  one 
third  of  this  length.  The  Rorqual,  found  in  the  seas  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  is  however  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  and  has  been  met 
with  from  100  to  110  feet  in  length,  while  the  usual  length  of  the 
whalebone  whale  is  from  00  to  70  feet. 

William. — Is  there  any  other  fish  as  large  as  the  whale,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.— No  other  inhabitant  of  the  water  is  equal  in  size  to 
the  whale  ; but  the  whale,  William,  is  not  a fish.  A fish  breathes 
by  means  of  gills  ; a whale,  like  you  or  I,  by  means  of  lungs.  It 
is  true  the  whale  lives  in  the  water,  but  it  is  obliged  to  come  fre- 
quently to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  breathing.  A whale  also 
produces  its  young  alive,  suckles  them,  and  shows  great  attach- 
ment to  them.  A fish,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  deposits  its 
spawn  or  eggs  in  the  sand,  which  are  afterwards  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  All  the  whale  tribe  are  serviceable  to  mankind  ; 
their  fat  or  blubber  produces  vast  quantities  of  oil,  and  the  huge 
head  of  the  spermaceti  whale  is  filled  with  a liquid  resembling  oil, 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  crystalises,  and  in  that  state 
it  is  known  as  spermaceti.  The  common  whale  furnishes  us  also 
with  the  substance  called  whalebone  or  baleen,  this  occupies  the 
place  of  teeth,  and  consists  of  about  300  plates  or  pieces  ; they 
are  all  attached  to  the  upper  jaw,  become  narrower  and  more 
slender  at  their  lower  extremeties,  and  fold  round  the  tongue  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  solid  substance  from  the  mouth. 

William. — Of  what  use  is  the  whalebone  to  the  animal  ? 

Uncle. — I will  tell  you.  The  whale,  although  so  enormous  a 
creature,  feeds  upon  very  small  animals,  and  the  northern  seas  are 
filled  with  countless  numbers  of  little  shell  fish,  and  other  minute 
creatures.  When  a whale  feeds  it  swims  with  considerable  velocity 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  its  jaws  widely  extended.  A 
stream  of  water  consequently  enters  its  mouth,  and  with  it  large 
quantities  of  small  marine  animals.  The  water  flows  out  again  at 
the  sides,  but  the  food  is  entangled  by  the  whalebone,  which,  from 
its  compact  arrangement,  and  thick  internal  covering  of  hair,  does 
not  allow  a particle  to  escape. 
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It  might  be  imagined  that  so  large  an  animal  as  the  whale, 
would  require  food  of  a more  substantial  nature  and  larger  size, 
than  the  small  animals  I have  mentioned,  but  the  size  of  its  gullet 
which  is  scarcely  large  enough,  in  some  of  the  species,  to  admit  a 
man’s  arm,  evidently  shows  that  larger  animals  were  never  in- 
tended for  its  prey. 


This  print  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
three  of  the  largest  species  of  the  whale  tribe.  You  would  hardly 
imagine  such  unwieldy  creatures  could  move  with  any  rapidity, 
and  yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  witnessed  their  gambols, 
that  they  not  only  can  swim  and  dive  with  great  velocity,  but  at 
times  they  leap  out  of  the  water  and  turn  completely  over  in  the 
air,  a custom  which  the  whale  fishers  consider  “ more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,”  for  many  a boat  has  been 
swamped,  and  many  a poor  sailor  lost  his  life  on  such  occasions. 

William. — I should  hardly  have  thought,  by  looking  at  this 
print,  that  their  fins  were  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  move  so 
quickly,  or  rise  easily  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

Uncle.— If  you  will  look  at  the  print  again,  William,  I wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  one  particular  in  their  formation.  I have 
already  told  you  that  the  whale  is  obliged  to  rise  frequently  to  the 
surface  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  and  this  is  rendered  very 
easy  to  the  animal  by  the  mode  in  which  its  tail  is  fixed,  that  is, 
horizontally,  not  perpendicularly  as  in  a fish  ; and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  quantity  of  blubber  which  lines  their  skin,  renders  them 
specifically  lighter  than  they  would  otherwise  be  ; so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  some  of  the  species  can  float  on  the  water  without  ex- 
ertion. Besides  this,  the  nostrils  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head  instead  of  their  usual  position. 

William. — What  do  you  mean  by  specifically  lighter,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Lighter  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  thus  for  instance, 
a piece  of  cork  of  a certain  size,  would  weigh  less  than  a piece 
of  metal  of  the  same  size,  and  on  that  account  the  cork  is  said 
to  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  metal.  I told  you  that  the 
whale  fed  on  the  minute  animals  with  which  the  northern  seas 
abound,  many  of  these  are  of  a substance  resembling  jelly,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  a small  size,  in  warmer  climates  they  as- 
sume an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  attain  a considerable 


bulk,  but  the  most  singular  part  of  their  history  is  the  property 
they  possess  of  shining  at  night,  and  in  some  instances  ot  giving 
a shock,  like  that  of  electricity  when  handled.  On  this  account 
some  of  them  are  called  sea  nettles  ; a large  species,  the  Medusa, 
is  very  common  on  our  coast,  and  see  here  is  one  thrown  on  the 
shore,  it  exactly  resembles  a mass  of  jelly,  and  now  I have  placed 
it  in  this  pool  of  water  it  floats,  but  seems  to  have  no  power  of 
motion. 

William. — But  can  it  not  swim,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — It  has  the  power  of  moving  through  the  water  with  a 
kind  of  rolling  motion,  but  in  general  it  floats  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  Creatures  of  this  kind  are  called  radiated  animals,  on  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  being  placed 
round  a common  centre  ; many  ot  them,  like  the  Sea  Nettle  or 
Medusa,  we  have  just  examined,  resemble  jelly  in  their  sub- 
stance, and  the  species  which  inhabit  the  seas  of  the  warmer 
latitudes  of  the  earth,  assume  the  most  elegant  forms,  and  are 
tinged  with  the  most  beautiful  colours ; others,  again  possess 
the”  power  of  shining  with  a phosphoric  light,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  seem  like  masses  of  fire  as  they  move  through  the 
water  ; this  drawing  will  explain  the  forms  ot  a few  of  these  sin- 
gular creatures,  but  no  pencil  can  display  the  beauty  ot  their 
colours. 


William.- — What  do  you  call  this,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — That  is  another  radiated  animal,  (see  a.)  commonly  called 
a Star  fish,  (asterias)  it  is  covered  with  a thick  skin,  like  leather. 
But  yonder  is  a very  singular  creature,  it  is  called  the  Sea  Ane- 
mone, (see  b.)  and  resembles,  as  you  see,  a beautiful  flower.  Well, 
have  you  taken  it,  William? 

William. — No,  Uncle,  it  slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  here 
is  only  a dark  brown  lump  sticking  to  the  rock. 

Uncle. — That  is  the  same  beautiful  flower  you  just  saw;  the 
apparent  blossom  was  formed  by  the  tentacula,  (feelers)  of  the 
animals,  by  means  of  which  it  seeks  its  food,  the  hole  in  the  centre 
was  the  mouth,  but  as  soon  as  you  touched  it,  it  withdrew  into  its 
horny  covering.  Here  is  another  curious  creature  (see  c.)  the 
Sea  Egg,  or  Sea  Hedgehog,  (echinus)  the  solid  parts  are  formed 
something  like  an  egg ; in  this  the  little  creature  dwells,  safely 
housed,  and  the  prickles  with  which  it  is  covered,  being  moveable, 
enable  it  to  walk,  or  rather  roll  along  the  bottom  of  the  soa,  but 
it  would  he  endless  to  describe  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ocean,  and  this  we  may  well  understand  it  we 
call  to  our  mind  its  extent,  the  globe  on  which  we  live  being 
24,000  miles  in  circumference,  and  as  I have  already  told  you 
more  than  one  half  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  water. 


William. — Are  not  pearls  produced  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  Uncle  ? 
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Uncle. — Yes ; they  are  found  at  times,  in  all  those  bivalve 
shells,  (shells  formed  of  two  pieces  like  that  of  an  oyster)  the 
lining  of  which  consists  of  the  substance  called  mother-of- 
pearl. 

William. — Are  they  a part  of  the  animal  ? 

Uncle.— They  are  formed  by  the  animal ; but  your  fine  lady, 
after  paying  a good  round  sum  for  a beautiful  pearl,  would  hardly 
be  pleased,  if  you  were  to  inform  her  that  the  little  creature  by 
whose  labours  it  was  formed,  would  never  have  produced  the  pearly 
excrescence  with  which  she  had  just  then  adorned  her  hair,  had  it 
not  been  in  a state  ot  disease,  or  suffering  from  some  injury  re- 
cently received.  J 

William. — I do  not  understand  you,  Uncle;  I thought  pearls 
were  the  natural  production  ot  the  animals  in  which  they  are 
found.  1 

Uncle. — So  they  are,  to  a certain  extent,  the  natural  produc- 
tion ol  the  animal,  and  they  are  formed  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  mother-of-pearl,  with  which  the  shell  is  lined.  The  round,  or 
loose  pearls,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  are  formed  by  the 
creature  as  a covering  to  some  foreign  substance,  or  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise  be  injurious.  The  second 
description  of  pearls  are  generally  attached  to  some  injured  or 
ragged  portion  of  the  interior  of' the  shell,  the  same  end  being- 
answered  as  in  the  former  case,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  soft 
body  of  the  animal  from  injury.  The  inhabitants  of  the  east,  and 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  Linnaeus,  taking  a hint  from  this  ope- 
ration of  nature,  obliged  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  to  form  pearls 
at  will,  by  various  expedients,  such  as  injuring  the  shell  by  pierc- 
ing it  with  a piece  of  iron,  and  thus  causing  the  animal  to  secrete 
a quantity  of  pearly  matter  to  repair  the  breach,  or  they  placed  a 
small  pearl  between  the  shells,  by  dropping  it  through  the  hole 
thus  made. 

V\  illiam. — Did  they  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  Uncle  ? 
Uncle.— Sufficiently  so  to  prove  that  they  were  correct  in 
judging  of  the  method  in  which  pearls  are  formed,  but  not  with 
enough  success  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  the  plan  in  practice 
as  a commercial  speculation. 

Y illiam. — Are  pearls  very  valuable,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.  Not  so  much  so  as  some  of  the  mineral  productions 
of  nature  employed  as  ornaments  of  dress,  such  as  precious  stones ; 
but  still  they  are  of  considerable  value,  and  when  very  laro-e  the 
price  is  extravagant ; a pearl  weighing  about  two  thirds  of  an 
ounce  troy,  has  been  estimated  at  the  value  of  £4000.  I told 
you  that  all  the  shells  which  are  lined  with  mother  of  pearl,  at 
times  contained  pearls,  but  there  are  but  two  kinds  in  which  they 
are  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
collect  them  : the  first  is  a fresh-water  shell,  found  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  and  known  commonly  as  the  “ fresh 
water  muscle,  and  the  other  the  shell  of  an  animal  much  re- 
sembling a muscle,  known  as  the  “ pearl  oyster,”  and  found  in 
many  ot  the  seas  oi  the  torrid  zone,  particularly  near  Ceylon,  and 
other  East  Indian  islands,  and  it  is  from  this  source  most  of  the 
pearls  you  see  are  obtained.  The  pearl  oyster  is  found  attached 
to  rocks  by  means  of  a bundle  of  silky  threads,  called  a beard 
(byssus).  Men  accustomed  to  dive,  are  employed  to  collect  them, 
they  are  then  laid  in  heaps  to  rot,  and  the  putrid  flesh  being- 
washed  away,  the  pearls  are  collected  for  sale. 

William. — Are  the  shells  of  any  use  ? 

Uncle.  Certainly,  for  the  mother-of-pearl  is  of  considerable 
\ alue,  and  much  used  in  many  descriptions  of  ornamental  work, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  prismatic  colours  it  displays.  The 
cause  of  these  varying  colours,  which  rival  those  of  the  rainbow 
in  beauty,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  curious  experiments. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  researches  in  optica  are  so  well  known, 
ascertained  that  an  impression  taken  from  the  surface  of  a piece 
of  mother-of-pearl,  either  in  black  or  red  wax,  gum  arabic,  or  fusi- 
ble metal,  reflected  the  same  colours  as  the  mother-of-pearl  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  the  green  and  crimson ; and  on  examining- 
the  surface  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  he  found  it  was  beautifully 
grooved  with  minute  hollows,  of  which  he  counted  more  than 
3,000  in  an  inch. 

The  cause  of  these  beautiful  colours  on  the  surface  of  the  shell 
I will  explain  to  you  on  another  occasion,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
cause  is  known,  but  several  drawings  will  be  necessary  to  render 
the  subject  intelligible,  and  the  laws  of  light  and  colour,  which 


are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject,  well  deserve  a little 
trouble  and  attention. 

William. — I have  been  listening  to  you  carefully  all  this  time, 
L ruffe,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  keep  my  eyes  off'  that  great 
ship,  which  a little  while  back  sailed  out  to  sea ; it  seems  as  if  it  was 
sinking  in  the  water;  look,  you  can  only  see  half  its  masts  and 
sails. 

Uncle.— That  is  true,  but  the  ship  is  nevertheless  not  sinking  ; 
you  are  losing  sight  of  it  by  degrees,  because  the  convex  surface 
of  the  water  hides  the  lower  part  from  your  view. 

Y illiam. — I thought  the  surface  of  the  water  was  flat. 

Uncle.  Have  I not  told  you  that  the  earth  is  a spherical 
body,  although  its  surface  is  somewhat  irregular?  You  know  also 
that  bodies,  within  a certain  distance  of  the  earth,  are  attracted  by 
it,  or  rather  the  earth  and  them  have  a tendency  to  rush  together. 
It  you  fill  this  shell  with  water,  and  then  pour  it  out,  you  see  it 
tails  to  the  earth  just  as  readily  as  the  shell  itself,  or  any  other 
solid  substance  would  ; it  therefore  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  drawing  I have  made  here  in  the  sand,  you 
" ill  understand  the  reason  why  the  surface  of  the  water  is  convex, 
and  not  level  as  you  imagined  it  was.  Every  object  gravitates  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  water  as  well  as  other  matter. 
Suppose  the  circle  I have  drawn  to  re- 
present the  earth.  At  A B we  may 
imagine  a large  cavity  filled  with  water; 
this  water  is  drawn  towards  the  centre 
ot  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Now,  as  this  power  is  equal  in  every 
direction  round  the  centre,  it  could 
not  attract  the  water  with  greater  force 
at  one  part  than  at  another,  which  must 
have  occurred  if  the  surface  was  level ; 
for  in  that  case  the  water  at  D would 
be  more  powerfully  attracted  than  at  A B ; but  as  this  could  not 
occur,  every  point  of  the  surface  remains  equally  distant  from  the 
centre  C,  and  consequently  it  takes  the  form  of  a curve. 

Y illiam.  I understand  you,  Uncle,  then  the  water  stands  up 
as  if  it  were  a hill  between  me  and  the  ship,  and  so  hides  the  ship 
from  me. 

Uncle.  It  has  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  clearest 
evidences  we  can  adduce  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  for  the  gra- 
dual apparent  sinking  of  the  ship,  could  only  arise  from  the  feet 
of  its  moving  from  us  over  a curved  surface. 

William. — I perfectly  understand  you,  Uncle  ; but  look  at  that 
other  ship,  do  you  see  the  smoke  and  flame  coming  from  it  ? is  it 
on  fire  ? 

Uncle.— You  see  the  smoke,  but  did  you  not  hear  the  report? 
A gun  was  fired  from  the  vessel,  but  as  light  travels  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  sound,  you  saw  the  flash  of  the  powder  a few 
seconds  before  you  heartj  the  report.  I will  give  you  another  in- 
stance. Look  at  that  man  at  work  on  the  side  of  the  cliff ; if  you 
take  notice,  you  can  see  his  hammer  fall,  before  you  hear  the 
blow.  Knowing  this  fee.,  you  can  tell  with  accuracy  the  distance 
of  a thunder-cloud,  by  counting  the  number  of  seconds  between 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  ; and  so 
also  the  distance  of  a vessel  out  at  sea  can  be  ascertained  if  she 
fires  a gun,  by  the  interval  of  time  between  the  flasn  and  the 
report. 


A Sublime  Specimen  of  Sporting  Literature.— From  an  ac- 
count of  the  Newmarket  meeting,  which  appeared  last  week  in  a 
Leicester  journal,  we  borrow  the  following  choice  specimen  of  de- 
scriptive writing,  which  for  ambiguity  and  redundancy  of  quota- 
tion, has  seldom  been  parallelled  even  by  transatlantic  scribes. — 
“ As  the  Important  moment  for  the  public  trial  of  the  merits  of 
the  mysterious  ‘ crack’  approached,  the  nervous  excitement  of  the 
speculating  fraternity  seemed  to  increase  and,  as  the  countenance 
is  the  index  to  the  mind,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  discovering  those 
who  had  ‘ got  the  boot  on  the  wrong  leg,’  and  from  the  immense 
odds  laid  against  the  animal  in  his  early  introduction  to  the  betting 
(50  to  1)  and  this  to  a considerable  amount,  the  chance  of  hedg- 
ing was  only  to  be  effected,  ‘ come  what  might,’  to  a certain  loss, 
sufficiently  extensive  in  itself  to  shake  the  nerves  of  the  most  re- 
solute.”— If  this  passage,  indeed,  does  not  “shake  the  nerves  of 
the  most  resolute,”  their  readers  must  be  in  a happy  state  of  mes- 
meric coma. 
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PARLEY’S  V!SIT  TO  IRELAND. 


jq0i  vi, VALE  OF  AYOCA  AND  CASTLE  HOWARD. 


Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca ! how  calm  could  I rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  m peace ! 


Sitting  on  a rustic  seat,  formed  by  the  root  of  a tree,  in  front  of 
a delightful  little  demesne  and  cottage,  occupying  the  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Avonbeg  and  Avonmote, 
Ireland’s  bard  is  said  to  have  written  that  beautiful  Irish  melody, 
the  concluding  stanza  of  which  we  have  given  above.  Truly  is 
there  here  every  element  that  can 

“Curb  the  strong  impulse  of  all  fierce  ^desires, 

But  keep  alive  affection’s  purer  fires.’ 

—a  paradise  of  beauty,  whose  tender  influences  unconsciously 
steal  over  the  soul,  winning  it  back  to  virtuous  thoughts  and  holy 
aspirations,  and  melting  the  man  into  the  child,  by  a power  which 
he  can  neither  understand  nor  resist. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Valley  of  Glenmalure,  with  the  Vale  of 
Avoca,  the  most  striking  object  is  Castle  Howard,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  picturesquely  perched  on  the  brow  of  a lofty  emi- 
nence, apparently  upheld  by  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  from  the 
towers  to  the  river  side  it  is  one  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Directly 
below  this  romantic  structure,  the  rivers  we  have  mentioned  steal- 
ing forth  from  their  secluded  glens,  unite  their  streams ; and  here 
the  Vale  of  Avoca,  which  stretches  from  hence  to  the  sea  at  Ark- 
low,  may  be  said  to  commence.  The  confluence  of  these  rivers  is 
generally  termed  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters.  The  banks  of 


the  river  in  this  celebrated  vale  are  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth,  and  their  inclinations  nearly  equal,  and  for  a distance  of 
almost  four  miles,  so  closely  wooded,  that  there  is  only  seen  one 
continued  uninterrupted  surface  of  foliage,  over  which  it  would 
appear  almost  practicable  to  walk  and  through  which  the  sun  can 
hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  penetrating,  while  in  the  interval, 
between  the  opposing  forests,  the  Avoca  flows  silently  on  and  de- 
parts in  peace.  The  mountain  view  is  totally  neglected,  although 
by  no  means  despicable,  the  attention  being  so  completely  engaged 
by  the  extreme  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  nearer  prospect,  quite 
unrivalled  by  all  the  fairy  ground  in  the  north  of  England,  or 
perhaps  by  anything  in  the  British  isles. 

Indeed  nature  has  here  scattered  her  charms  with  a liberal  hand : 
waving  wood,  clear  waters,  and  verdant  shores,  combine,  to  render 
the  scene  one  of  delicious  softness  and  beautiful  tranquillity.  “ It 
is  not  a scene,”  says  a late  writer,  “ which  a poet  or  painter  would 
visit  if  he  wished  to  elevate  his  imagination  by  sublime  views  of 
nature,  or  by  images  of  terror ; but  if  he  desired  to  represent  the 
calm  repose  of  peace  and  love,  he  would  chose  this  glen  as  their 
place  of  residence.” 

From  “ The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  the  river  pursues  its  de- 
vious course  to  the  sea  through  a fertile  valley,  whose  mountainous 
sides  are  thrown  into  an  endless  variety  of  lovely  pictures  by  the 
irregularity  of  their  positions. 

These  mountainous  ridges  are  covered  with  the  thick  foliage  of 
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the  oak,  and  are  richly  pictorial  in  heaths,  furze,  and  other  upland 
vegetation.  According  to  Spenser,  the  county  of  Wicklow,  so 
recently  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  greatly  encumbered  with  a 
redundance  of  wood.  The  oak  woods  of  Shillelah  (a  barony  so 
called)  conferred  that  universally-known  appellation  on  the  re- 
doubtable cudgel  of  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  toughness  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  heads  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  applied  in 
the  little  scrummages  that  occur  at  the  fairs,  patrons,  and  merry- 
makings through  the  country.  It  was  these  woods  that  supplied 
the  architect  ot  Westminster  Hall  with  the  oak  timber  of  which 
the  root  of  that  noble  and  venerable  edifice  was  constructed. 

Of  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Avoca,  Cronebane  on  the 
north  and  Ballymurtagh  on  the  south,  are  the  most  lofty,  the  sum- 
mit of  each  being  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Both  these  mountains  contain  copper  ore,  and  are  regularly  worked 
by  the  companies  to  which  they  belong,  but  for  some  years  the 
produce  has  not  exceeded  a few  tons  per  annum. 

Further  onward,  the  vale  gradually  expands  into  broad  and 
verdant  slopes,  dotted  at  intervals  with  white  cottages,  through 
which  the  river  glides  gently  towards  the  sea,  whose  blue  waters 
make  a noble  boundary  to  a combination  of  the  grandest  and 
softest  scenery  which  nature  has  ever  produced. 


CAST-IRON  LIGHTHOUSES. 


It  has  been  said  that  iron  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants, 
our  desires,  and  even  our  caprices,  that  it  is  serviceable  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war,  but  almost  daily  we  find  its  use 
extended  by  its  further  application  to  our  wants  ; among  the  many 
purposes  to  which  it  has  lately  been  applied,  there  is  not  one,  per- 
haps, that  can  be  more  beneficial  than  its  appl  cation  to  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses.  In  order  to  convince  our  readers  of  the 
great  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  maybe  necessary  to  state  that  the 
number  of  British  vessels  shipwrecked  annually  is  about  700; 
now,  at  a very  moderate  calculation  we  may  estimate  the  average 
value  of  each  mercantile  vessel  to  be  £800,  and  if  we  only  add  an 
equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the  cargo,  we  have  £1,000  as  the  average 
value  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo,  or  £1,120,000  as  the  value  of  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  shipwrecked.  If  one-fifth  part  of  this 
loss  could  be  prevented  by  additional  lighthouses,  the  saving  of 
money  would  amount  to  upwards  of  a million  in  five  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  more  important  saving  in  human  life.  So  great 
have  the  expense  and  labour  of  erecting  lighthouses  hitherto  been, 
that  the  advantages  resulting  from  them  have  necessarily  been 
limited,  but  since  cast-iron  lighthouses  may  now  be  made  in. 
England,  and  easily  transported  to  their  place  of  destination,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  be'more 
generally  erected. 

There  is  one  in  course  of  erection  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  in  the  Cornwall  road,  Blackfriars,  of 
which  we  give  a brief  description. — The  tower  is  constructed  of 
cast-iron  concentric  plates,  and  it  is  intended,  when  permanently 
fixed,  for  a lighthouse  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  extreme  height  of  the  whole,  from  the 
base  to  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  will  be,  when  completed, 
about  130  feet.  The  outside  diameter  at  the  base  is  24  feet,  taper- 
ing upwards  to  1 1 feet,  and  then  springing  out  to  a diameter  of  20 
feet,  so  as  to  form  the  platform,  round  the  edge  of  which  is  fast- 
ened a palis  ade  railing.  On  this  platform  will  be  placed  the  lamp- 
room,  a polygon  of  10  sides,  and  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tower  is  divided  into  seven  floors,  exclusive  of  the  platform  or 
gallery.  The  communication  between  the  base  and  the  first  floor, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  is  by  a spiral  staircase,  winding 
round  the  column  in  the  centre.  The  space  between  the  stair- 
case and  outer  plates,  forming  the  tower,  will  be  a solid  mass  of 
brickwork  and  concrete. 

At  this  floor  the  interior  hrick  casing  is  reduced  to  a thickness 
of  18  inches,  and  is  carried  up  in  a perpendicular  line,  leaving  a 
circular  room  of  18  feet  in  diameter.  The  spiral  staircase  is  then 
carried  round  the  interier  circumference  of  this  floor  to  the  second 
floor,  w’hich  has  likewise  a casing  of  brick.  The  spiral  staircases 


then  pass  from  floor  to  floor,  in  the  same  manner,  until  they  reach 
the  interior  of  the  lamp-room. 

The  whole  structure  is  to  be  lighted  by  36  port-holes,  each  fitted 
with  a pane  of  strong  plate  glass  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the  ■ 
shell  of  the  tower  by  hinges. 

The  tower  is  formed  of  135  plates;  the  plates  at  the  base  have  a sur- 
face of  about  56  square  feet ; the  plates  decrease  in  proportion  to  j 
the  cone ; each  plate  has  a flanch  or  edge,  projecting  inwards,  and  ] 
is  joined  to  another  by  strong  screws  and  nuts  ; the  hollow  space  ] 
between  the  Handles  is  filled  with  iron  cement,  and  forms  a per- 
fectly air  and  water-  tight  joint. 

The  three  upper  floors,  following  those  cased  with  brick,  have  1 
an  interior  casing  of  wrought  iron,  with  an  air  space  between  the 
plates  forming  the  tower  and  the  casing,  with  mouldings  and  ; 
pilasters  of  oak. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a great  difference  in  expense,  between 
the  old  and  new  modes,  but  also  in  labour;  for  a small  number  of 
men,  and  a few  months  will  suffice  for  the  construction  and 
erection  of  the  cast-iron  lighthouse. 


Remarkable  Waterfalls  in  Norway. — The  land  of  the 
Norsemen  is  becoming  every  year  of  more  interest ; and  tourists, 
sick  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  continent,  are  turning  their  steps 
to  the  comparatively  unknown  romantic  scenery  of  Norway.  The 
recent  discovery  of  three  waterfalls  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which, 
as  regards  sublime  beauty,  surpass  even  the  falls  of  Niagara,  will 
give  additional  stimulus  to  this  new-born  desire  to  visit  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  fact  was,  we  believe,  first  announced  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Langberg,  of  Christiana,  on  his  visit  to  attend  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  locale  of  these  waterfalls  is  among  the  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks  of  Lapland.  One  of  them  has  a perpendicular 
height  of  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  body  of  water  precipitated 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  river  Avon  at  Clifton.  The  water,  however, 
is  completely  dissipated  into  mist  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  ; 
but  it  is  again  collected  on  the  rocks,  and  falls  in  innumerable 
cascades  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  flows  onward  in  a full  chan- 
nel. The  two  other  waterfalls  are  each  four  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  volume  of  water  in  them  is  said  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  higher  fall.  The  accompanying  overhanging 
rocks,  towering  hundreds  of  feet  above,  and  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  never-melted  glaciers  to  the  vegetation  and  fruits  of 
summer,  extending  so  low  into  the  valleys,  in  some  parts,  thatripe 
cherries  may  be  thrown  from  under  the  trees  whence  they  were 
gathered,  on  to  the  neighbouring  masses  of  ice,  give  a strange 
magnificence  to  the  scenery,  which  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  falls  of  Niagara,  visited  by  every  one,  are 
but  one  third  the  height  of  the  lesser  Norwegian  falls ; and  the 
greater  width  takes  so  much  from  the  effect  of  the  first  impression, 
as  almost  to  justify  the  term  “ stupendous  mill-dam,”  applied  to 
Niagara  by  an  unimaginative  Scotchman,  on  his  first  view. 

Turnpike  Roads. — The  aggregate  length  of  the  turnpike  roads 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  calculated  to  be  25,000  miles,  at  a ge- 
neral breadth  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  The  cost,  per  mile,  of  keeping 
these  roads  in  repair,  differs  considerably  in  different  counties, 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  an  annual  cost  of  £559,  in 
Wales,  £20,  and  in  Yorkshire,  £60.  The  average  on  all  is  about 
£50  a mile.  Nearly  all  the  road  trusts  are  in  debt  for  borrowed 
money,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  debt  averages  £320  a mile,  or 
probably  for  the  whole  of  the  turnpike  roads  £6,000,000  sterling. 

Tiie  Oldest  and  Largest  Oak. — The  senior  of  European  oaks 
is,  we  are  told,  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintes.  It  is 
60  feet  in  height ; its  diameter  next  the  surface  is  26  feet ; at  a 
height  of  about  six  feet  the  trunk  measures  20  in  diameter,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  main  branches  spring  it  declines  to  three  feet. 
An  apartment  10  feet  deep,  and  as  many  high,  with  a door  and 
window,  has  been  formed  in  the  trunk.  The  age  of  this  oak  is 
supposed  to  be  2000  years  at  least. — United  Service  Gazette. 

To  what  a fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  our  lives?  How  many  seeming  accidents  must 
unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  and  fed  ? The  peasant  must  be 
disposed  to  labour,  the  shower  must  fall,  ihe  wind  fill  the  mer- 
chant’s sail,  or  numbers  must  want  the  usual  supply, 
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We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away. 

Sick,  sick  ; unfound  the  boon,  unslaked  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first, 

But  all  too  late,  so  are  we  doubly  curst, 
hove,  fame,  ambition,  avarice,  tis  the  same, 

Each  idle,  and  all  ill,  and  none  the  worst, 

For  all  are  meteors,  with  a different  name, 

And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 


Byron. 


nvr  pvpn:no.  a,  i sat  in  my  chambers,  looking  over  some  papers 

country-house  was  about  ten  miles  distant. 

This  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time  ailing  ; and  so  serious 
was  the  disorder,  that  during  about  six  weeks  l had  been  thiee 
times  called.1  to  draw  out  forms  of  his  last  will  and  testament  in 
the  expectation  of  his  immediate  demise.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
stm  lingered  on  ; and  so  heavily  did  the  division  and  disposal  of 
hl  vasf  property  among  his  family  and  connections  press  upon 
3 “WTiZ  lor  the  fourth  time  1 was  called  to  reconstruct 
a deed  of  settlement. 

The  messenger,  who  had  come  on  horseback,  immediately  on 
making  his  communication  withdrew ; and  hastily  packing  up 
some  blank  sheets  of  stamped  paper  and  parchment,  1 PreP“ 
to  follow  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  Whilst  I was  about  this, 
mv  horse  li  d gig  were  brought  from  the  lively  stables  where  they 
were  kept  and  shortly  stood  all  ready  at  the  door.  My  horse  was 
a very  fine  one  (for  I was  a young  man  then),  and  l was  \ery 
proud^ of  him  ; he  had  not  been  out  for  two  days,  and  was  now 
P . ■ 1 j piprt  Wrapped  up  to  tlie  throat  in  one  or  two 

Cor^Tdot  1 .Sy  and  drove  rapidly  ihr.ugl, 
the  town  and  out  along  the  road.  , . 

It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  I had  a ten-miles  d 
before  me  • very  dark,  very  still,  and  very  cold.  I don  t think  i 
passed  two  persons  after  I left  the  bright  lights  of  the  town  behind 
me  all  was  solitude,  gloom,  and  cheerlessness,  without  the  small 
orbit  of  lwht  my  lamps  supplied.  Nevertheless,  we  lattled  along 
nuite  briskly,  “ Client,”  my  excellent  nag,  getting  oyer  the  giound 
at  alieautiful  rate.  I was  perfectly  well  acquainted  withthe  road, 
knew  it  almost  as  well  as  the  passages  of  my  own  wntin  charn 
hers  • and  being  thus  quite  at  ease  with  regard  to  turnpike  gates, 
towns  heights,  hollows,  and  bridges,  I began  to  reflect  on  vauous 
Sets,  and  finally,  upon  the  history  of  the  gentleman  to  whose 
house  I was  proceeding  on  my  very  peculiar  enanc . 

He  be  fan  life  as  a pedlar.  His  father  had  been  a tradesman  of 
the  poo’-est  sort ; his  mother  a washerwoman  : and  once,  in  a fit 
of  remorse,  after  a long  period  of  continual  intoxication,  the  former 
having  terminated  his  existence  by  a leap  from  the  window  of  a 
gan-cf  where  he  dwelt:  and  the  latter  having  been  left  with  two 
hovs  unprovided  for,  a subscription  was  set  agoing  by  certain  cha- 
S)le  persons  for  their  relief.  Oh,  well  do  I remember  my  o d 
grey-headed  father  telling  me  the  tale,  and  showing  me  the  lofty 
loophole  of  a window  in  one  of  the  dirty  narrow  streets  of  the 
suburbs,  whence  the  frenzied  drunkard  took  his  last  leap  , and  he 
would  tell  me,  too,  as  haply  the  gorgeous  carriage  of  the  monied 
merchant  rolled  past,  how  he  himself  had  put  a shilling 
subscription  which  formed  the  nucleus,  round  which  arose  this 
mighty1  accumulation  of  wealth  and  influence  ; for  this  scanty  col- 
lection, divided  equally  among  the  two  brothers,  had  been  t ea ch 
the  acorn  from  which  a vast  tree  of  prosperity  took  i oot.  One  hail 
„one  abroad,  and  dying,  his  children  were  now  chiefs  and  law- 
makers of  the  land  of  his  adoption  ; the  other  sought  a living  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  though  progressively,  yet  speedily,  by  ho- 
nesty industry,  and  great  talent— nay,  let  me  call  it  genius,  so  far 
raised  himself  as  „ot°only  to  have  filled  .he  highest  mumcipal  ofl 
fices  in  his  native  town,  but  to  have  also  represented  it  with  credit 
both  to  it  and  to  himself  in  two  several  parliaments. 

But  as  I thus  ruminated  on  his  history,  I approach,  d a point 
where  the  road  passed  a broad  and  deep  canal.  The  navigation 
was  for  masted  vessels,  and  hence  a drawbridge  ot  wood  was  the 


, f rt-rt”inir  The  site  of  this,  too,  was  peculiar,  foi  it 

only  means  ot  crossing,  l lie  sire  ol  m , , i _ 

spanned  the  centre  of  an  immense  waterlock.  T he  canal  here  as 
tended  by  means  of  locks  and  basins  an  inclination  of  some  hun- 
dred feet  in  height ; and,  as  the  highway  tor  a mile  on  each  side 
happened  to  belpon  about  a level  with  this  lock,  oyer  it  the  draw- 
bridge was  thrown,  though  somewhat  inconveniently,  to  avoid  th- 
expensive  and  roundabout  measure  of  taking  the  road  above  or 
below  the  series  or  flight  of  watersteps.  . . 

The  bridge-keeper’s  cottage  was  bard  by,  and,  on  my  driving 
up,  lie  came  out  with  bis  lantern,  looked  to  the  fastenings  ot  the 
moveable  arch,  and  taking  my  horse  s head  let  lm"  °ver’  *® 
wishing  me  good  night,  he  returned  to  his  house,  „nd  I dro\  e on 
amid  die  darkness  as  before.  About  a couple  of  miles  beyond 
this  was  the  gateway,  and  after  about  a quarter  of  a mile  ot  avenue, 

I drew  up  before  Mr.  F ’s  princely  mansion.  _ 

A servant  was  at  the  door,  to  whose  care  I committed  Client 
and  the  gitr,  and,  divesting  myself  ot  my  outer  gear  in  the  hall, 
hurried  upstairs  to  the  bed-room  where  I knew  the  dying  mer- 

^On  mv  tapping  at  the  door  an  attendant  appeared,  who  hastily 
showed'me  into  an  adjoining  dressing-room  to  wait  while  he  in- 
formed the  doctor  of  my  arrival,  who  should  m the  way  it  g 
proper  communicate  the  information  to  his  patient. 

1 As  I looked  about  me  in  this  chamber  I could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  richness  and  luxuriousness  of  everything  “ ^ J h“df 
hppn  thrust  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  into  the  dressing 
die  lady  of  the  bouse  itwas  evident;  and,  as  being  ab^*le1.0^ 
thing  was  somewhat  new  to  me,  I was  for  a little  time  1 

Sil  of  the  various  costly  and  beautiful  articles  of  furniture,  of 
apparel,  and  of  the  toilet  that  everywhere  met  my  gaze 

But  as  I stood,  a door  in  a passage,  different  from  that  whic 
had  entered,  appeared  to  fall  slightly  open,  and,  on  directing  my 
..  .hlf  quarter.  I could  dia.inc.l,  tor  ,..c«  and  Mirer 
sounds  proceeding  apparently  from  the  sick  room.  , 

sound  of  footfalls  now  and  then  treading  stealthily  about  the  carpe  , 
a noise  of  sobbing  and  subdued  wailing  of  women,  over  which  rose 
l clear  „dZ,r.”Sai,e  though  low-pitched  vo.ce, 

• o-  nravers  Frequently,  too,  I could  hear  a thick  stilling  cougn 
which  appeared  to8 afford  no  relief  from  the  irritation  that  caused 
rt  bm  toCme  to  a termination  through  the  sufferer’s  inability 
from  very  weakness  to  continue  it.  Presently  I heard  a voic 
which,  though  woefully  changed  even  since  I had  last  heard  it,  I 

recognised  as  Mr.  F ’?•  ,, 

« c tav  Mr  Etheridge,”  it  said  apparently  to  the  person  readi  ig  , 

“ the  men  that  made  these  prayers  may  have  been  very  talented 
and  very1  pious,  yet  methinks  it  would  have  a better  effect  on  my 
mind  if  you  would  kneel  beside  me,  and  pray  with  me>  /b  ‘Sie 
ou"  of  the  overflowing  ideas  of  your  own  heart  produced  by  the 
view  of  one  of  your  fellow-men  in  my  awful  position. 

^rtea  LwTf  SStal 
impassioned  prayer,  t'o  hfh"  d 

srorr:ihfdSo“r»nd  af.»  r 

a tiny  escape  of  water  in  a bath-room  somewhere  along  the 

PaSInfminute  the  doctor  came  into  the  room  to  me.  I knew  him 

dlS°  Ah  Doctor,”  said  I,  “how  is  he  : going  from  us  at  last,  eh  ?” 
« yes  poor  man,  he  is  sinking  fast:  he  has  not  twenty  minutes  . 
'Tis  a beautiful  case;  certain  valves  of  the  heart  must  be  cot  - 
nletelv  obliterated;  the  second  sound  is  not  audible,  y 

io.  tilings,  probably.  But  come  m.  he  has 

“ot  Zz&ZS:"** — * «rr  “tsss: 

door,  a most  striking  tableau  was  presented  to  me-it  was 
death-bed  of  wealth.  , , , , 

Buried  in  tlie  white  cushions  of  a bed  of  down  lay  the  shrunken 
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large  family  his  pay — both  as  a general  and  as  colonel  of  a regi- 
ment, and  also  as  governor  of  some  castle  in  Scotland  that  had 
been  for  two  centuries  a ruin,  and  as  comptroller-general  of  some- 
thing he  neither  knew  nor  inquired  anything  about — but  barely 
sufficed  to  supply  with  necessaries  becoming  the  rank  lie  had  to 
support.  The  suitor  was  enormously  rich,  and  an  M.P.  ; she  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  and  a general’s  daughter:  so,  without  much 
trouble  in  wooing,  the  matter  was  arranged  between  the  male 
parties.  She  was  a large  and  very  beautiful  woman,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  ignorant  pride,  which  was  habitual  to  her,  had  not  de- 
serted her  features  even  at  the  death-bed  of  her  husband.  Yes, 
even  amid  her  tears,  she  looked  up  at  me  with  a countenance  that 
plainly  said,  “ I am  better  than  thou  !” 

11  It  may  be  so,  my  good  woman,”  I could  not  help  thinking,  or 
rather  saying  internally  ; “ but  I have  other  things  to  think  about 
just  now.” 


A little  behind  her,  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  stood  her 
eldest  son,  the  pride  of  her  heart.  I knew  him  well ; his  educa- 
tion from  his  earliest  years  had  been  conducted  on  the  “ away 
from  home”  principle,  and  its  result  was  that  he  wasnow'  the  most 
eminent  youth  at  a fashionable  public  school — not  forlearning,  for 
that  is  vulgar,  but  dissipation.  He  had  been  so  long  from  home 
as  to  have  forgotten  all  about  his  father,  and  to  know  him  only  as 
the  “ old  governor” — one  on  wdiom  to  draw  for  money,  and  from 
whose  knowledge  to  keep  his  young  vices;  for,  though  barely 
eighteen,  he  could  play  the  gourmand,  drink,  sport,  drive  tandem, 
game,  and  practise  other  little  expensive  follies;  nay,  he  had 
already  even  had  the  honour  of  being  pigeoned  by  a sparrowhawk 
leg,  the  son  of  a butcher,  but  of  most  respectable  connexions 
nevertheless,  who  had  no  means  of  getting  his  bread  but  by  prey- 
ing on  boys,  and  into  whose  pockets  a few  hundreds  of  the 
“governor’s”  hard-earned  money  had  been  transferred  by  the 
magic  of  ecurte.  It  would  require  more  benevolence  than  I was 
ever  possessed  of,  to  fancy  into  grief  the  exultation  evident  in  this 
youngster’s  countenance  at  the  awful  event  that  was  pending  It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  heart,  thus  early  seared  by  continual  contact 
with  the  vicious,  was  busy  imagining  future  scenes  of  uncontrolled 
indulgence— of  money  in  unlimited  supply;  but  three  short  years 
were  to  intervene  ere  he  would  be  without  restraint,  and  be 
enabled  to  cut  his  present  miserable  associate,  and  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  suffering  from  titled  sharpers  and  rascals  of  eminence; 
and  of  paying  court  to  London  actresses  and  figurantes,  and  not 
squalid  provincial  hacks. 


How  different  was  the  mourning  of  his  sister,  a slight,  fair 
creature  of  about  fourteen,  who  knelt  by  the  bedside  clasping  her 
dying  father’s  hand,  with  her  weeping  face  and  it  hidden  by  the 
fair  hair  that  fell  dishevelled  about  in  the  extremity  of  her  grief. 
She  had  always  been  his  favourite  ; and  it  was  her  bitter  sobbing 
that  iiad  reached  my  ears  on  my  first  entrance,  as  I stood  in  the 
dressing-room. 

How  different,  too,  was  the  look  of  the  youger  son,  a pretty  boy 
of  seven  years  old,  whose  dear  papa  was  going  from  him  for  ever ; 
that  dear  papa  who  used  to  walk  and  play  with  him  about  the 
grounds,  and  fly  his  kite  for  him  in  the  park,  and  who  never  came 
from  the  town  but  with  a toy  or  some  such  thing  in  his  pocket. 
But  there  was  deep  dread  and  awe  mingled  with  this  child’s 
sorrow  ; for  his  young  heart  understood  not  yet  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  <£  death,  and  he  stood  weeping  and  hiding  himself 
among  the  deep  folds  of  the  massive  bed-curtains. 

The  doctor  going  close  to  the  bed,  and  taking  his  patient’s 
wrist,  after  a moment  whispered  something  to  him.  He  languidly 
turned  his  head,  and  looked  toward  me  with  an  expression  which 
though  fearfully  ghastly,  I felt  was  meant  for  a smile. 


“ Ah  ! Mr.  D said  he,  in  a scarcely  audible  voice,  “ I 

suppose  you  see  how  it  is  with  me  ?” 

And  here  the  tears  rose  in  my  eyes  in  spite  of  me,  although  I 
hac  always  known  him  in  my  capacity  of  a man  of  business,  and 
had  never  formed  part  of  his  private  circle.  I said  somethin^ 
which  I have  forgotten,  and  for  half  a minute  or  more  he  appeared 
to  me  to  wander  in  his  thoughts.  At  length  he  said,  plainly  and 
distinctly — 1 J 


“ I have  sent  for  you  about  a trifling  matter.” 

“An  alteration  in  your  settlement?”  said  I.  “Will  you  please 
to  state  your  wishes  as  succinctly  as  you  can  ?” 


“Oh,  no ! I believe  that  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  as  much  as 
possible  calculated  to  please  all  parties”  (here  he  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  his  wife  and  eldest  son);  “what  I want  you  about  is 
the  disposal  of  my  body.  Take  your  paper  and  write.” 

A small  table  was  here  hastily  brought  me,  and  I sat  down. 

“ I desire,”  he  continued,  “ my  body  to  be  buried,  not  in  General 
’s  vault,  but  in  the  west  churchyard  of  the suburb.” 

Here  his  wife  and  son  started,  and  looked  astonishment  and 
indignation. 

“And  that,”  continued  he,  summoning  up  the  last  spark  of  that 
energy  that  had  carried  him  over  many  a difficulty  during  his  life- 
time of  struggle  ; “ and  that,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all 
money  and  property  I have  bequeathed  to  my  wife,  which  in  such 
a case  I direct  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  before 

appointed,  of  whom  you  are  one,  Mr.  D , to  be  disposed  as 

they  shall  think  fit,  for  behoof  of  my  boy,  Edward  F . The 

grave  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  and  is  marked 
by  two  small  round  stones,  one  at  the  head,  marked  L.  S.,  with 
the  date  1790  ; the  other  at  the  feet,  marked  II.  S.,  simply.” 

As  I was  busy  framing  this  into  law-form  and  phraseology, 
Mrs.  F spoke  to  me  with  a tone  and  manner  that  was  ex- 

tremely unpleasant: 

“ You  surely  do  not  mean  to  write  that,  down,  Mr.  D ? You 

see  he  is  plainly  out  of  his  intellects.” 

“ Pardon  me,  madam,”  said  I,  “ I must  do  as  he  desires  me  ; 
the  question  of  his  sanity  cannot  be  decided  on  by  me,  it  is  matter 
for  a jury.” 

“ Also,  that  a small  leather  case,  which  I will  put  into  your  pos- 
session, Mr.  D , be  enclosed  in  my  coffin,  with  its  contents, 

and  buried  with  me.  Have  you  done  ?” 

“ One  moment,  my  dear  sir !” 

“ Now  then,  give  me  a pen,  and  let  me  sign  it ; my  strength  is 
failing  fast,” 

He  managed  to  put  his  name  to  it:  when  he  had,  he  shut  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  for  a moment  utterly  exhausted : rallying  a little, 

“ Jane  !”  said  he. 

His  daughter  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  bending  over  him. 

“ Kiss  my  brow,  dearest !” 

The  poor  girl  complied ; a gush  of  new  tears  falling  over  his 
face  and  the  pillow. 

“In  the  drawer  of  my  dressing-glass  you  will  find  a bunch  of 
keys,  haste  and  fetch  them.” 

Presently  she  returned,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  he  spoke 
of.  Slowly  he  fingered  them  over,  when,  marking  out  two,  he 
directed  her  to  take  them  off  the  ring.  I did  it ; for  her  eyes  were 
so  blinded,  it  was  a matter  of  difficulty  to  her. 

“ Now,’  he  resumed,  “ this  is  the  key  of  the  rosewood  scrutoire 
in  my  study ; open  it : in  the  centre  you  will  see  a small  recess 
with  a door  ; this  other  is  the  key.  Within  are  two  binns  full  of 
papers,  and  two  small  drawers.  The  upper  one  is  open,  and  con- 
tains, in  a corner,  the  key  of  the  lower ; in  the  latter  you  will  find 
an  old-fashioned  leather  pocket-book;  bring  it  quickly,  as  you 
love  me,  Jane.” 

Shortly  the  girl  returned  with  what  he  desired.  As  he  took  it 
into  his  trembling  hands,  a glow  of  pleasure  seemed  to  come  into 
his  eyes,  and  from  that  moment  his  mind  was  lost  to  all  around 
him.  He  continued  to  murmur  to  himself,  as  he  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally opened  it ; and  I could  distinctly  trace  the  words,  “ O ! Han- 
nah, Hannah  ! my  poor  lost  Hannah!”  Several  old  time-faded 
letters,  wearing  away  at  the  corners  and  foldings,  and  with  dim 
faint  ink,  fell  out  upon  the  bed-clothes.  One  was  so  worn  that  it 
fell  asunder,  and  I could  see  it  was  an  ancient  Valentine,  and  its 
date  was  1783. 

He  touched  and  fingered-  at  these  papers,  in  a sort  of  vague, 
insane  manner,  still  continuing  to  murmur  to  himself : then  leaving 
them  alone,  he  took  from  another  pocket  of  the  book  what  seemed 
a small  parcel.  It  opened  among  his  fingers,  and  there  rolled 
forth  over  the  clothes  a most  magnificent  tress  of  yellow  hair.  It 
appeared  to  be  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the 
largest  of  my  fingers.  Whether  from  nature  or  from  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  packed,  it  was  full  of  serpentine  curls,  twiss, 
and  wavings ; and  as  it  was  moved  about  in  the  old  man’s  hands, 
it  showed  in  the  light  a hundred  tints  and  shadows,  from  a pale 
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tawnv  to  the  richest  golden  brilliance.  It  was  quite  loose  and 
wavy!  being  only  bound  together  by  a thread  at  the  top, . close  ! by 
where  it  had  been  cut  from  the  fa  i r temples  it  had 

It  was  cruel  to  look  upon  his  wife  as  this  happened , but  I could 
not  help  it;  and  I saw  that  the  eyes  of  all  in  that  cJamber  were 
directed  to  her.  Amazement,  rage,  jealousy,  and  scorn,  : followed 
each  other  rapidly  over  the  mirror  of  her  features,  and  ov  j 
powered,  she  sank  into  a cushioned  chair  hard  by,  and.  coveri  > 
her  face  with  her  hands,  leaned  her  head  against  its  back.  A j 

moment,  and  a flood  of  tears  streamed  througllerfinersad 

with  them  all  the  woman  rose  in  her  bosom.  Starting  up,  she 
to  his  side,  and  clasping  his  head  in  her  hands,  cried  aloud,  am  cl 

he‘<  DeS  dearest  George  ! have  you  no  word  for  me-no  word 
now  for  me,  your  own  Clementine-your  wile,  the  mother  ot  your 

ChSthe  neither  saw  her  nor  heard  her  , his  mind  was  far  away 
amid  other  scenes  and  events  that  had  happened  many,  many 
years  ere  she  was  born  : and  he  continued  to  murmur,  as  he  pressed 

,hfS  “aSJr.  "uEbl  that  ambition  could  ovotc.m.  1»« 
even  to  the  grave  ? Why  did  you  love  a fool  like  me,  »nd >ve  so 
deeply,  Hannah?  Fortune,  business,  the  world  divided  us  , b ^ 

I know  what  they  are  now,  and  we  shall  sleep  together  in  the rend. 

This  did  he  utter,  in  detached,  scarcely  audible  sentence, 
while  his  wife  sobbed  and  wept  over  lum.  Presently  I ^ thou  ht 
there  was  something  gasping  and  unnatural  in  her  breatlii  ,. 
suddenly  she  stood  up,  turned  round  to  us,  and  broke  into  an  ap 
pallino-  fit  of  hysteric  laughter  ; and  making  a sudden  giasp  appa 
rentl/at  the  lock  of  hair,  fell  back  senseless  into  our  amis. 

She  was  taken  away  to  another  room,  the  doctor  going  with  her. 
This  occurrence  diverted  my  attention  for  a m''®'  1 

dying  man.  On  looking  again  to  him,  I fount  < , 

naged  to  raise  the  lock  to  his  lips  ; but  appeared  not  to  have 
strength  to  remove  it  again.  This  set  him  a coughing  ^ nd  gra- 
dually the  coughs  became  weaker  and  weaken^  I heard  a long 
drawn  sigh  ; and  some  one  said,  “ Fie  is  gone. 

I will  not  describe  the  scene  further. 

I took  the  lock  of  hair  and  the  loose  papers  and  returned  them 
to  the  pocket-book.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  thing  of  coarse  and 
cheap  materials.  I sealed  it  up,  and  packing  it  along  with  the 
deed  that  had  just  been  executed,  I took  my  leave  .uncared  abg, 
amid  the  confusion  ; and  getting  into  my  gig  drove  off  homewaxds 
toward  the  town.  It  appeared  I had  not  been  detained  more  tMn 
an  hour,  and  in  another  hour  I could  be  in  my  chambers,  which  I 
was  anxious  enough  to  reach,  to  lay  me  down  anc  g 1 ’ 

for  I felt  myself  totally  unhinged,  and  incapacitated  horn  any 
tellectual  labour  for  that  night : indeed,  just  as  one  feels  on  re- 
turning from  seeing  a tragic  drama  well  performed.  I endeavoured^ 
as  I drove  along,  to  shape  out  something  like  a moral  from  he 
events  I had  just  been  concerned  in,  which  took  somewhat  ol  this 

^“Surely  all  the  happiness  in  this  world  consists  but  in  ioveand 
friendship  ; that  is,  in.  the  indulgence  of  the  affections.  Wealth 
and  power,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  promise,  are  uselu 
to  the  end,  solely  in  so  far  as  they  procure,  or  preserve  when  pro- 
cured by  other  means,  these  gratifications : and  the  man  who  p 
sues  the  former  for  themselves  alone,  may  have  occasion  on  his 
death-bed,  like  the  successful  merchant  I have  just  quitted,  to 
look  back  upon  his  life  as  a tissue  of  profitless  folly  ; a vain  leavn 
behind  of  the  substance  to  chase  the  baseless  shadow,  or  a 
leaving  of  the  apples  on  the  tree  to  make  prize  of,  and  run  oft  with 
the  ladder,  whereby  they  might  be  reached.” 

“ And  again,”  said  I,  “ it  is  a most  strange  spectacle  to  see  the 
first  love  of  youth,  the  passion  of  boyhood,  living  on  through  a life 
of  anxiety  amid  the  cares  of  a vast  business  and  of  an  exten|ve 
family  connection,  and  amid  the  struggles  of  pohtical  contention, 
and  thus,  in  the  end,  coming  to  be  uttermost,  and  at  the  tot  and 
most  striking  period  of  the  whole  lifetime  usurping  a11  the  hem it, 
to  the  quenching  or  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling— even  the  do- 
mestic  motions-those  one  would  think  likely  to  be  the  strongest 

at  such  a moment.”  . , , . 

But  whilst  I ruminated  in  this  way,  I approached  t.  e spot 
where  the  road  crossed  the  lock  ol  the  canal.  n 1IW<:.11V1 
close  to  the  drawbridge,  everything  appeared  as  I left  i . A here 
was  the  great  square  gulf  with  its  mighty  floodgates  a e i > 


and  dark  mossy  sides,  formed  of  vast  blocks  ot  cut  stone  lo°kinS> 
in  the  regularity  of  its  shape,  in  its  depth  and  darkness,  like  a 
crave  duggfor  some  huge  Titan  that  required  a thunderbolt  to  slay 
him.  Everything  was  cold,  dark,  and  still ; and  I could  hear  the 
fall  into  the  deep  bottom  of  the  lock  of  numerous  small  gushes o 
water  spurting  through  crevices  in  the  upper  par  o g • 

As  I sat,  too,  I heard  faint  distant  shouts,  and  then  a thundering 
gush  of  water  far  away  down  the  chain  of  locks,  as  it  some 
were  passing  through.  It  was  the  case,  and  she  had  passed  the 
one  I was  about  to  cross  about  an  hour  before. 

I hallooed  loudly  for  the  bridge-keeper,  but  without  effect,  all 
in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  continued  dark.  At  length  I thought, 

1 “ Surely  it’s  all  right— I can  take  “ Client”  across  by  myself  quite 
well and  I drove  him  down  the  road  a little  to  make  him,  m 
coming  back,  go  right  at  the  drawbridge. 

Buthere  let  me  explain  the  way  in  which  this  machine  was 
conducted.  It  was  lowered  by  two  halves,  one  from  each  side  ot 
the  lock ; these,  meeting  in  the  middle  and  pressing  against  each 
other,  afforded  mutual  support,  upon  something  of  the  principle 
of  the  arch.  But  as  the  whole  weight  of  whatever  crossed  must 
come  first  upon  one  half,  while  as  yet  there  was  no  weight  at  all 
on  the  other!  and  thus  one  half  might  be  forced  beneath  the  othei, 
and  the  whole  fabric  tumble  at  once  into  the  depths  beneath,  two 
strong  bands  of  iron,  each  with  a heavy  bolt  and  other  fastenings, 
bound  them  together  in  the  midst,  and  required  to  be  opened  and 
fixed  again  every  time  the  bridge  was  raised  and  lowered. 

Now° I confess  I had  my  suspicions  about  this  bridge,  and  would 
have  got  out  and  examined  it  had  I not  been  so  cumbered  w th 
coats  and  cloak,  all  buttoned  tight  upon  me;  so  I haopedagain, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  drove  lull  trot  right  at  it.  But  Clien 
stopped  short  and  backed,  and  neither  persuasion  nor Yorce  would 
induce  him  to  try  it.  I turned  him,  took  him  down  the  read  aBain, 
In,,“£  ..  it  once  more  Ml  tilt.  He  ,P,.»6  upon 
his  feet  touching  it  in  that  sort  of  hasty  convulsive,  mincing  y 
in  which  a horse  treads  an  insecure  place.  All  at  ° Te  wL  i if 
sensation  I have  never  experienced  betore  or  since.  It  was  a 
I was  gently  let  down,  while  everything  seemed  strangely  to  swim 
around  me.  Another  bound  of  the  horse,  and  again  his > /^rattfad 
together  on  the  timber.  I was  plainly  sinking.  I . sh neke d with 
horror — another  frantic  spring  of  the  animal,  and  l e got  hm  fore 
feet  and  for  a moment  his  hind  ones,  on  the  solid  stones  of  the 
« at  the  same  time  that  half  we  had  first  c-sed  with  a 
dread  rumbling  sound  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and  fell  with  a 
hideous  splash  into  the  black  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavernous 
lock  forty  feet  beneath  me.  The  other  half  was  sinking  gradually 
under  the7  weight  of  the  gig,  which  seemed  to  be  d™wing  the^ors 
back  also,  whilst  his  maJ  plunging  made  the  fire  fly  all  around 
heels,  and  his  wild  unnatural  scream  ot  terror  iang  and  echoe 
over  the  neighbouring  fields.  In  a paroxysm  of  fear  I whipped 
him  furiously!  as  the  only  means  that  offered  a h°Pe  of  preset  - 
tion,  while  ever  and  anon  the  treacherous  platform  was  more 
quickly  sinking  away  from  beneath  me.  A moment,  and  k 
seemed  to  ave^ot  secure  footing  ; he  made  an  instant  pull  with 
his whole  vigour.  I felt  the  wheels  rising  over  the  stone  coping 
of  the  lock,  and  the  next  instant  lie  had  trotted  forward  a fewyatd 
and  stood  still,  cowed  and  motionless,  save  only  that  he  tiemb 

aTgoyt  amf  3ng  to  his  head  spoke  to  him,  and  caressed 

him,  patting  his  face  and  neck,  then  led  him  to  ||e  door  Of  t e 
bridge-keeper’s  cottage.  This  functionary  was  not  to  be  found  , 
but  his  wife,  who  had  just  got  out  of  brf,  aiarmed  by  the  mes  a 
noise  and  was  hurriedly  dressing  herself,  informed  me  he  was  gone 
to  a prayer-meeting  at  a neighouring  village— persuaded  that  no 
vessel  would  pass  tile  locks  so  late.  . 

Now  it  happened  that  a large  sloop  had  passed,  and  tM  men  rf 
charge  of  her  when  they  had  got  her  through  the  lock,  had  lowered 
the  bridge  again,  but  left  it  without  securing  the  fastenings,  which 
it  i«;  nrobable  thev  clicl  not  entirely  understand. 

With  a hearty  anathema  at  her  husband,  and  all  praying  neg- 
lectors  of  duty,  I directed  her  to  take  a lantern  and  go  out  to  the 
site°of  the  bridge,  there  to  await  his  return,  and  prevent  further 
accidents  to  passengers  on  the  road ; I then  got  up  again  and  drove 

qU“  And^m!”  thought^,  as  I drove  along— “who  that  hears  the 
expCTiences  of  this  one  night,  will  assert  that  there  » no  nnnance 
in  ci  lif©  of  business . 
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THE  NEW  : 

OUR  LADIES'  COLUMN. 

Woman’s  Influence. — Oh,  woman  ! the  man  of  old  was  hardly 
wrong  when  he  declared  that  thy  power  was  greater  than  any 
other  on  earth.  It  is  indeed  great : thou  hast  power  over  man  in 
all  intimate  and  endearing  relationships,  instructing  him  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  drawing  him  from  the  rough  and  the  rug- 
ged path  by  thy  own  beauty  and  gentleness.  It  requires  but  that 
thy  education  should  be  such  that  Truth  should  be  thy  attendant 
and  then  wouldst  thou  be  invincible.  As  it  is,  thy  power  is  vast, 
and  wonderful ; strong  only  by  being  weak,  conquering  by  being 
gentle.  Binding  by  kindness  and  compassion,  thy  power  is  like 
an  enchanted  circle,  beyond  which  none  can  pass,  though  thou 
boldest  them  in  no  restraint,  for  thy  chains  are  nothing  firmer 
than  a wife's,  a daughter’s,  or  a sister’s  love. — Woman's  Worth. 

Education  of  Women. — In  the  estimation  of  reason,  a lovely 
woman  cannot  be  rendered  less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultivation  of 
her  talents;  and  many  examples  might  be  quoted  to  prove,  that 
intellectual  attainments  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
feminine  graces,  that  they  confer  upon  them  additional  attractions. 
In  the  meantime,  let  not  domestic  accomplishments  be  despised  ; 
on  the  contrary,  let  them  be  cultivated  with  the  most  diligent  at- 
tention. But  why  should  any  portion  of  thefi  eld  of  knowledge  be 
interdicted  to  any  rational  creature,  who  has  an  opportunity,  and 
who  entertains  a wish  to  enter  it  ? And  why  should  females  be 
debarred  from  a source  of  elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful  in- 
struction peculiarly  adopted  to  their  domestic  habits  ? When  we 
consider  what  influence  the  female  sex  have  in  directing  the  early 
ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  habits  of  his  future  life,  it  is 
surely  desirable  that  they  should  be  endowed  with  every  species 
of  knowledge  conveniently  within  their  reach,  which  may  turn 
that  influence  to  good  .—Dr.  Knox. 

General  Love  of  Flowers. — The  general  love  of  flowers  is 
one  of  the  very  few  sentiments  in  which  the  people  of  all  ages  and 
nations  seem  perfectly  to  have  agreed,  for  we  never  heard  tell  of 
any  race  of  men,  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history,  which  showed 
anything  like  distaste  for  the  beauty  and  the  fragance  of  these,  the 
most  beautiful  of  inanimate  things  ; we  have,  indeed,  heard  of  in- 
dividuals who  evinced  dislike  at  even  the  universally  admired 
odour  of  the  rose : but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  are  most  likely 
caused  by  some  painful  association  of  ideas,  defective  organization, 
or  are,  after  all,  a mere  affectation  of  singularity.  Flowers  are 
the  free  and  universal  gifts  of  nature — like  the  fresh  air,  the  limpid 
stream,  the  blue  skies,  and  the  bright  stars — free  to  all  alike,  the 
high  and  the  low ; the  Queen  on  her  throne  enjoys  not  more  the 
fragrance  of  a rose  than  the  simple  maiden  who  plucks  it,  decoy 
and  fresh,  from  the  porch  of  the  humblest  cottage.  The  literature 
of  all  nations  is  crowded  with  them,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  sonnetteer  of  yesterday,  from  the  gorgeousness  of  Oriental 
fiction,  to  the  legends  and  songs  of  Iceland,  and  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pagan  and  unenlightened  savage  to  the  highest  strains 
ot  earthly  eloquence  in  the  deathless  pages  of  inspiration ! But 
this  universality  of  sentiment  is  not  strange  ; the  same  Power 
which  arrayed  the  flower  in  its  beauty,  and  breathed  into  it  the 
mysterious  sources  of  its  fragrance,  created  also  the  senses  to  be- 
hold and  enjoy,  and  the  mind  and  the  imagination  to  endow  it 
with  a beauty  additional  to  its  own,  and  a sentiment  and  an  interest 
which  re-act  again  on  the  beholder,  producing  new  ideas  and 
pleasurable  sensations. 

Learned  Diction. — A contemporary  speaks  of  a lady  who 
astonished  a party  the  other  day  by  asking  for  the  loan  of  a di- 
minutive argenteous  truncated  cone,  convex  on  its  summit,  and 
semiperforated  with  symmetrical  indentations,  or,  in  other  words, 
a silver  thimble. 

Not  Bad  Ihat! — A quaint  writer  says : — “ I have  seen  women 
so  delicate  that  they  are  afraid  to  ride,  for  fear  of  the  horses  run- 
ning away ; afraid  to  sail,  lor  fear  that  the  boat  might  overset ; 
atraid  to  walk,  for  fear  the  dew  might  fall ; but  I never  saw  one 
afraid  to  be  married  !” 

The  Chief  Attraction. — A cheerful  temper,  joined  with  in- 
nocence, will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and 
wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction, 
convert  igmorance  into  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  deformity 
agreeable. 
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THE  SILK-WORiM. 


W e venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  civi- 
lised world,  who  has  not  some  article  made  of  silk  in  his  possession, 
and  if  our  assertion  be  correct,  this  poor  little  worm  administers 
to  the  wants  or  the  luxuries  of  almost  every  person,  and  certain  it 
is  that  to  its  unwearied  toil  the  gay  and  thoughtless  owe  their 
finery,  and  many  millions  of  human  beings  their  employment,  and 
by  consequence  their  subsistence.  We  have  undertaken  to  trace 
tli is  insect  through  the  various  stages  of  its  existence,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  our  young  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
its  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  will  serve  as  a useful  lesson 
to  them. 

From  a small  egg,  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  proceeds  a minute 
dark  coloured  worm,  the  food  of  which  is  the  mulberry-leaf.  This 
worm,  like  most  other  caterpillars,  changes  its  skin  four  times  du- 
ring its  growth.  The  intervals  at  which  the  four  moultings  follow 
each  other  depend  much  on  climate  or  temperature,  as  well  as  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  food,  and  also  on  the  temperature 
in  which  the  eggs  have  been  kept  during  the  winter  ; when  the 
heat  of  the  apartment  has  been  regulated,  the  fiist  moulting  takes 
place  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hatching ; the  second  begins 
on  the  eight  day ; the  third  takes  up  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
days  ; and  the  last  occurs  on  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
days.  The  fifth  age,  in  such  cases,  lasts  ten  days,  at  the  end  of 
which,  or  thirty-two  days  after  hatching,  the  caterpillar  attains  its 
full  growth,  and  ought  to  be  three  inches  in  length  ; but  if  it  h;ts 
not  been  properly  fed,  it  will  not  be  so  long.  It  then  ceases  to 
eat,  soon  diminishes  in  size  and  weight,  and  is  ready  to  spin  its 
shroud  of  silk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  some  little  stalks  of  broom, 
heath,  or  a piece  of  paper  rolled  up,  into  which  it  retires,  and 
begins  to  move  its  head  to  different  places,  in  order  to  fasten  its 
threads  on  every  side.  One  day  suffices  to  make  its  wet  or  loose 
outward  silk ; on  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  the  folliculus  or 
ball,  and  on  the  third  day  is  quite  hid  in  its  silk. 

Here,  then,  are  three  coverings  entirely  different,  which  afford 
a succession  of  shelter  : — the  outer  loose  silk,  or  floss,  is  for 
keeping  off  the  rain  ; the  fine  silk  in  the  middle  prevents  the  wind 
from  causing  injury  ; and  the  glued  silk,  which  composes  the  ta- 
pestry of  the  chamber  where  the  insect  lodges,  repels  both  air  and 
water,  and  prevents  the  intrusion  of  cold. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  time  at  which  the  shroud  is  be- 
gun, the  work  is  finished,  and  the  insect  divests  itself  of  its  fourth 
skin,  and  is  transformed  into  a chrysalis,  and  subsequently  into  a 
moth,  when,  without  saw  or  centre-bit,  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  shell,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.  This  will  happen  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  the  worm  becomes  a chrysalis,  and 
therefore  when  the  silk  is  required  it  should  be  reeled  oft’  before 
such  time  elapses.  It  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  cocoon,  after 
removing  the  floss  or  loose  silk  on  the  exterior,  which  is  used  in 
our  manufactures,  and  the  first  preparation  is  to  throw  the  cocoons 
into  warm  water,  and  stir  them  about  with  twigs  to  dissolve  any 
slight  gummy  adhesions  which  may  have  occurred  when  the  cater- 
pillar was  spinning.  The  threads  of  several  cones,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  silk  wanted,  are  then  taken  and  wound  off  upon 
a reel.  The  refuse,  consisting  of  what  we  may  call  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  cones,  are  not  wound,  but  carded,  like  wool  or  cotton 
in  order  to  form  coarser  fabrics. 

The  length  of  the  unbroken  thread  in  a cocoon,  varies  from  six 
hundred  to  a thousand  feet ; and  as  it  is  all  spun  double  by  the 
insect,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  feet  of  silk,  the  whole 
of  which  does  not  weigh  above  three  grains  and  a half ; five  pounds 
of  silk  from  ten  thousand  cocoons,  is  considered  above  the  usual 
average.  When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  used  at  present,  the  number  of  worms  employed  in 
producing  it  will  almost  exceed  our  comprehension. 

The  growth  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  tried,  but  with  no  great 
success  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1718,  at  Derby,  by  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who  tra- 
velled into  Italy  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  ; but  so  jealous 
were  the  Italians  of  this,  that  according  to  some  statements  which 
have  obtained  belief,  he  fell  a victim  to  their  revenge,  having  been 
poisoned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  education,  one  of  them  confined,  the 
other  enlarged  ; one  which  only  tends  to  qualify  for  a particular 
sphere  of  action,  for  « profession,  or  on  official Juft“derstand- 

SX8WS  - SSL- 

o inhuman  nature,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  sublime  and  ic- 
fined  contemplation.  It  constitutes  a broad  and  a strong  basis  on 
which  any  kind  of  superstructure  may  afterwards  be  iai.e  . 
Cmishes  a power  of  finding  satisfactory  amusement  for  those 
hours  of  solitude,  which  every  man  must  someUmes^know  in 

busiest  walks  of hfe  D “ most  graceful  ornaments  of  manhood, 
ill  the  commercial  dammit,  i^is  greatly  desirable;  for  besides 
it  a.ives  a grace  to  the  man  in  the  active  stage  of  life,  and  in 
the  mhlft  of  hifnegociations,  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  Ins  retreat 
with  elegance,  when  his  industry  has  accumulated  an  ample  for- 
tune. 

I most  anxiously  wish  that  a due  attention  may  be  paid  to  my 
exhortalionsl'wlren  I recommend  great  and  excmpl.ry  d,  rgcnc^ 
All  that  is  excellent  in  learning,  depends  upon  it.  Aucl  how  ca 
the  time  of  a boy,  or  young  man,  be  better  employed  J cmmot 
bo  more  nleasantly  ; for  I am  sure  that  industiy,  by  lepresenung 
^smciCTf  .Iron,  objects.  and  by  precluding  the  l.stlcssnes. 
“So”  lender.  life,  at  all  ..ages  of..,  >P J 

ticularly  so  in  the  restless  season  ot  youth.  It  cannot  be  moie 
innocently  for  learning  has  a connection  with  virtue;  and  lie 
whose  time  is  fully  engaged,  will  escape  many  vices  and  much 
miseiy  Tt  cannot  be  more  usefully;  for  he  who  furnishes  his 
mind  with  ideas,  and  strengthens  his  faculties,  is  preparing  him 
self  to  become  a valuable  member  of  society,  whatever  place  in 
he  may  obtain. 

Education  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
amiable  and  laudable  in  soctai  intercourse  ; fi  endly  t . moral. £ 

Tf  lias  a secret  but  powerful  influence,  m softening  and  mei.o 
. in"  the  disposition.  True  and  correct  taste  direct  y tends  to 

;“fdiSrd:;a!imt^ 

that  goodness  of  heart  is  superior  to  intellectua  excenence,  an 
the  possession  of  innocence,  more  to  be  desned  than  taste. 

True  patriotism  and  true  valour  originate  from  that  enlargement 

rmmtrv  I am  willing  to  indulge  the  pleasing  idea,  tnat  i see 
sometlnno-  in  the  national  character  of  Englishmen,  similar  to  the 
snh-it  of  an  ancient  Roman.  Of  the  Roman,  a gravity  and  dignity 
ivere  the  striking  features.  I mean  not  the  disgusting  seventy  o 
a puritanical  exterior;  but  that  respectable  appearance,  which 
naturally  results  from  sentiments  uniformly  great ; a gravity  unal 
lied  to  dullness,  a dignity  unconnected  wiih  opulence.  ; y opinion 
of  ills  flattering  resemblance  is  not  the  effect  of  an  unphilosophical 
predilection,  or  fortuitously  adopted. 

It  is  sua-ffested  by  observation,  and  confirmed  by  a review  of 
the  annals  of  the  English.  It  is  confirmed  by  their  public  con- 
duct ever  generous,  spirited,  humane  ; by  their  private  lives, , s 
date  contemplative,  independant;  by  their  writings,  solid,  ner- 
vous and  breathing  a spirit  of  freedom  and  philanthropy,  wind 
almost  rescues  human  nature  from  the  imputation  of  degeneracy. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  would  promote  the  most  distant  ten 
denev  to  despotism  ; but  I would  promote  order  and  tianqu  111  y. 
The  business  of  Education  is  not  to  cramp  but  to  guide  the  inte 
lect  Its  province  extends  to  the  inculcating  ot  those  fundamental 
nrincides  upon  which  the  structure  of  science  is  said  to  be  bull  ; 
theTfimslfini^ of  the  structure  ought  to  be  left  m a great  measure  to 
individual  discretion.  To  the  attainment  of  truth,  freedom  of  in- 
quiry is  absolutely  necessary.  Dr  Knox. 


Effects  of  Grief.-No  man  who  is  oppressed  with  grief  can 
be  supposed  capable  of  exercising  his  judgment . at  all  times i c 
rectly ; every  fresh  misfortune  excites  an  na-esistib  e desire  for  re^ 
lief;  till  nature,  worn  out,  hopeless,  dismayeJ,  anc 
threatening  aspect  of  many  a bursting  cloud,  wishes  to  die. 

men  Louis'  XIV.  wasbth  the  army  a dragoon  mooted  on  a 
spirited  horse  accidentally  gave  him  a blow  The  King,  m tie 
first  impulse  of  passion,  struck  the  dragoon  several  times  with  i 
The  »ldi«r,  deeply  m 

pistol  to  Louis 


)iaier,  uee  ny  i . 

s,  saying,  “ Sire  you  have  taken  my  honour,  take  my 
me  : x.ic  King  replied,  “ Comrade,  forget,  and  I will  make  re- 

paration.” The  dragoon  was  rapidly  promoted. 

P Customs  of  the  Jews.— It  was  customary  amongst  theJeWr- 
and  enjoined  by  the  great  head  of  the  Jewish 

children  should  be  taught  the  great  moral  law-t  at  it  shoi  d _ 
imprinted  on  their  foreheads  and  written  “ the'i  dooi-poste 
thus  beino-  publicly  exhibited  to  broad  and  open  day,  that  ait 
should  come  to  a knowledge  ot  those  laws  in  which  them  children 

""tSmK-Th.  following  « touch  of  the 

livered  before  a court  ot  justice  m Pennys  v ama  • ^ p 

sits  high  upon  the  adorable  seat  of  justice  like  }ep^S1pat’Ya°v20US 
Gibrahar,  while  the  eternal  streams  ot  justice,  ike  the  cadaverous 
clods  of  valley,  flow  meandering  at  your  extended  feet. 

An  Apt  Reply.— In  one  of  the  latest  days  of  Fox,  the  con 
vernation  turned  on  the  comparative  wisdom  of die i Fi tench  an  l 
English  character.  “ The  Frenchman  ” it  was  observed  delights 
himself  with  the  present;  the  Englishman make  himself  anxious 
about  the  future ; is  not  the  Frenchman  the  « He  may 

be  the  merrier,"  said  Fox  ; but  did  you  eyci  lieai  of  a saiaDe  w 
did  not  buy  a : mirror  in  preference  to  a telescope.  d ve 

Not  Bad. — A man  in  Ohio,  well  mounted  and 
of  fat  hogs  towards  Detroit,  met  a charming  lot  of  Me  girl  , , £ 

ejs?  ■»*.  ••  »'>■ 

to  the  one  on  horseback.  ’ firrVitino-  a few 

T Ai  ways  Do.— An  Irishman  and  a negro  weie  fighting  a lew 

da  ^ Siladelphi.  ^^a^^h£  ^ 

?S  dS”lm47wifl°i!” ^g  S**  negro,  ” / ^ 

* Homely  Truth-A  gentleman  who  ® * 

p,dLbyefS“Ste'’.”,  difference  that  wiiat  I tare  I work 

f°  LovE.-Humboldt  notices  that  the  streams  in  America  run  lan- 

°m  i^ to  the  American 

streams,  it  moves  languidly  m its  ab®®n.?£  j strun<r  together : 

rmss  ofhavmg  bestowed  it  on  otlims-tr  aWay 

clusiwe ’of  their  pedestals ; .be  total  number  of  column  «-«£ 
ported  its  roof,  131- ! These  paittcu  ar.  may  g Every  column 

was  xtravagJntly  xtolled,  but  « xceedin^  y ^ . in  xternals, 
xtraordinary  xcellence  in  xigen  y,  ‘ . under  xhortation, 

but  xtrinsic  on  xamination  ; he  was ] ^ “ ion.  He 
xtreme  in  xcitement,  andxtraor  i < y ' . j ; xtravagance, 

was  xpatriated  for  his  xcesses  ; and  to  xpiate 
xiled  and  xpired  in  xile. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ENGLAND. 


Hail,  happy  England,  ocean’s  queen, 

Land  of  the  brave,  home  of  the  free  ! 

With  valiant  sons,  and  daughters  fair, 

There  is  no  land  to  equal  thee. 

Oh  I have  wandered  far  and  near 
O er  the  wild  sea  foam,  on  foreign  strand  ; 

Long  have  I searched,  yet  could  not  find 
One  place  like  thee,  my  native  land. 

I have  seen  the  Eastern  maiden’s  bower, 

The  Persian  garden’s  fairy  pride, 

But  Albion’s  glades  and  verdant  plains 
Surpass  all  else  through  earth  beside. 

Whate’er  of  valley  or  of  hill 
Roving  in  distant  lands  I see, 

Those  spots  I deem  the  loveliest  far 
That  lead  my  longing  thoughts  to  thee. 

And  once  again  within  those  halls, 

My  early  childhood’s  much  -loved  home, 

No  more  afar  in  other  climes 
Shall  folly  tempt  my  steps  to  roam. 

Elizabeth. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A YOUTH  ON  HIS  BIRTH- 
DAY, BY  HIS  GRANDFATHER. 


Once  more,  I hail  the  happy  morn  1 
Propitious  be  its  blushing  dawn, 

Predicting  future  bliss  ; 

While  soaring  to  yon  cloudless  sky, 

The  lark,  with  earliest  melody, 

Chants  songs  of  happiness. 

All  cloudless  be  thy  future  day, 

All  smooth  and  fair,  thy  future  way, 
Through  life’s  uncertain  maze  : 

May  every  step  thy  foot  shall  tread, 

By  Heaven’s  perpetual  guidance  led, 

Call  forth  the  .voice  of  praise. 

Oh ! never  may  the  sophist’s  art, 

Seduce  thy  young  unpractised  heart 
To  walk  by  fashion’s  rule; 

The  generous  and  enlightened  mind 
Be  self-subdued,  by  sense  refined, 

And  learn  in  virtue’s  school. 

With  anxious  bosoms  we  shall  trace 
Thy  progress  in  the  earthly  race; 

And  as  thy  years  increase, 

May  wisdom’s  sacred  voice  prepare 
Thy  mind,  to  shun  each  baneful  snare, 
That  may  destroy  thy  peace. 


THE  WISH. 


Tis  sweet  along  the  pebbled  shore, 

The  solitary  path  to  trace, 

To  list  the  billows’  endless  roar, 

To  witness  their  eternal  chase. 

Tis  sweet,  how  sweet ! at  ^ewy  eve, 

Neath  jessamine  and  woodbine  bowers, 

" here  fancy  loves  fair  scenes  to  weave, 

To  muse  away  the  moonlight  hours. 

But  sweeter  far  to  gaze,  I ween, 

On  woman’s  soul-illumined  eye, 

When  heavenly  thoughts  light  up  her  mien, 
With  more  than  earthly  ecstacy. 

To  watch  the  gems  of  pity  start, 

And  on  that  eye’s  soft  fringes  hang 
Mute  language  of  the  tender  heart, 

Puie  as  the  fount  from  which  they  sprang. 
To  drink  with  greedy  ear  the  stream, 

Of  music  from  her  witching  voice, 

That  melts  the  soul  to  sorrow’s  theme 
Or  bids  it’s  every  nerve  rejoice.  * 

To  find  in  pain,  in  weal,  in  woe, 

A pillow  on  the  one-loved  breast, 

Let  me,  ye  Fates,  such  transport  know! 

Take  wealth,  and  fame,  and  all  the  rest! 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 

MAY. 

Sunday,  5. Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena 

1821,  aged  52. 

Monday,  6 St.  John  the  Evangelist  (not  kept.)  Battle  of  Badajoz  1812. 

Tuesday,  7.  Battle  of  Prague  1757.  Hammersmith  Suspension  bridge 
began  1825. 

Wednesday,  8. The  Bank  commenced  the  issue  of  Sovereigns  1821, 

Thursday,  9. Corporation  and  tests  acts  repealed  1828. 

Friday,  10.  —Battle  of  Lodi  1796.  Septennial  parliaments  made  1716. 

Sunday  11. Bellingham  assassinated  Percival  1812  in  the  lobby  of  the  H. 

of  Commons. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sunrises 
and  sets. 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

rises 

N. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Sunday  .... 

3 36 

4 0 

r4  26 

11  17 

2 22 

18 

Monday  . . . 

4 23 

4 47 

s7  30 

morn 

3 24 

19 

Tuesday  . . . 

5 12 

5 36 

r4  22 

0 1 

4 22 

20 

Wednesday  . . 

6 3 

6 32 

s7  33 

0 33 

21 

Thursday  . . . 

7 0 

7 31 

r4  19 

0 59 

22 

Friday  .... 

8 4 

8 40 

s7  3G 

1 21 

6 52 

23 

Saturday  . . . 

9 18 

!)  51 

r4  16 

1 39 

7 36 

24 

Hints  for  health. This  has  ever  been  a favoured  montlifor  the  Poet, 

the  Gardener,  and  we  must  add,  the  Doctor;  for  although  the  two  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  this  month  generally  avoided,  the  suddenness  of  the  change 
is  a great  source  of  the  disorders  incurred  in  Mav.  Be  wary,  therefore,  of  se- 
ductive moonlight  nights  after  a wet  day,  the  exhalations  arising  at  this  time 
from  the  earth  being  pernicious  in  their  character.  Where  digestion  suffers, 
take  light  animal  food,  which  is  more  easily  and  speedily  digested  than  either 
herbaceous  or  farinaceous  food,  besides  containing  a greater  quantity  of 
nourishment  in  a smaller  bulk.  Never  use  milk,  beer,  or  other  liquors  made 
hot,  which  in  those  already  weak  will  generate  a tribe  of  disorders;  much  less 
drink  scalding  tea.  If  it  burns  your  finger,  a comparatively  hard  substance, 
what  effect  must  it  have  on  the  tender  membranes  of  the  stomach? 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gasul  (Birmingham.) — We  are  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
the  poetry - — perhaps  the  “ wise  sayings ” may  he  acceptable . 

An  Admirer  (Charlton.) — Please  to  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
complimentary  letter.  The  first  edition  of  the  hook  you  mention 
is  the  cheapest , and  can  he  easily  met.  with  at  any  old  hook  stall. 

Eustace  Taverner  (Bristol.) — Read  over  and  correct  the  lines 
“ On  Hope,”  and  let  us  see  them  again. 

T>\zo.—The  tale  is  under  consideration. 

II.  Frost  will  find  an  answer  to  his  enquiry  in  Nos.  3 & 4. 

Kilkenny. — Are  the  lines  sent  original  ?. 

E-  V . E. — Our  present  intention  is  to  publish  two  volumes  yearly , 
each  containing  26  numbers.  We  endeavour,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  please  all  parties. 

E.  B. — II  e shall  publish  an  index,  preface,  and  title  page,  to  each 
volume.  The  scraps  are  very  old.  We  will  communicate  the  in- 
formation ashed  for,  if  you  will  let  us  have  (by  letter)  your 
address. 

L.  B. — The  article  will  be  inserted  as  soon  as  our  artist  has  time  to 
engrave  the  necessary  illustration. 

Regnisels. — The  verses  are  respectable,  but  you  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  metre — re-construct,  them. 

A Subscriber.—  We  should  Ite  happy  to  comply  with  your  request, 
but  the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest.  Thanks  for 
the  scraps. 

Communications  received : J.  H.,  J.  T.  O.,  J.  Henderson,  and  Reg- 
nisels (No.  2.) 

Nos.  1 and  2 are  reprinting,  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Publisher 
in  a few  days.  Parts  I and  2 are  now  ready. 

To  Our  Readers. — In  the  next  number  of  the  New  Parley' 
Library  will  be  commenced,  and  continued  weekly  until  its  com- 
pletion, an  entirely  new  and  original  romance  of  the  present  age, 
entitled,  “Vivian  Vernon;  or,  the  Follies  of  the  Day,”  written 
expressly  for  this  periodical  by  theauthor  of“  Maude  Marsden,” 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  first-rate  artists. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  12G,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,— May  11,1844. 
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THE  DESERTED  CHATEAU* 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


“ Come,  swear  it ; damn  thyself ; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  Heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee  ; therefore  be  double-damn  d ; 

Swear  thou  art  honest."  Othello. 

There  stands,  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  small  town  of  Ven- 
dome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  an  old,  lone,  and  weather-stained 
mansion,  with  tall  gable-ends  and  elevated  roof.  What  has  once 
been  a garden,  extending  towards  the  river,  lies  in  melancholy 
neglect  around  it ; and  there,  the  yew  and  the  box-tree  which 
marked  its  winding  alleys  and  formal  terraces,  once  closely  and 
neatly  clipped,  now  spread  forth  in  overgrown  luxuriance.  Nox- 
ious weeds  displayed  their  rank  but  beautiful  vegetation  along  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  stream  ; and  the  overhanging  fruit  trees, 
having  had  the  pruning-knife  withheld  from  them  for  the  last  ten 
long  years,  produced  but  a scanty  and  ungathered  crop.  The  es- 


paliers are  grown  into  labyrinths  ; the  walks,  once  gravelled,  have 
become  grassy,  and  their  traces  are  nearly  lost.  Yet,  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  hang  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  of  the 
dukes  of  Vendome,  the  only  height  whence  the  eye  may  penetrate 
into  this  enclosure,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  gardens  which,  in  times  past,  formed,  perhaps,  the 
chief  pride  and  recreation  of  some  ancient  gentleman  of  the  old 
regime,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  his  roses  and  dahlias ; and  there 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a rustic  summer-house,  with  its  moss- 
grown  seats  and  worm-eaten  table.  A sun-  dial,  whose  pedestal  is 
fast  falling  into  decay,  stands  near  the  entrance,  with  the  quaint 
inscription  : — 

Fugit  bora  brevis, 

A sentiment  that  does  not  tend  to  decrease  the  melancholy  asso  » 
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ciations  which  the  sight  of  so  desolate  and  ruined  a scene  must 
awaken.  The  chateau  itself  is  much  out  of  repair;  the  window- 
shutters,  always  fast  closed,  exclude  the  air  from  the  dismantled 
apartments,  and  the  summer’s  dew,  the  winter’s  snow,  the  damp, 
and  the  dry,  have  combined  to  blacken  the  timbers,  stain  the 
ceilings,  and  discolour  the  paint.  The  doors  are  never  opened  ; 
tall  weeds  have  sprung  up  among  the  interstices  of  the  flight  of 
steps  which  leads  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building:  and 
the  fastenings  are  encrusted  with  rust.  The  silence  of  this  deso- 
late abode  remains  unbroken,  save  by  the  twittering  of  the  birds, 
which  have  built  an  hundred  nests  in  the  balconies,  or  the  voice 
of  the  solitary  vermin,  now  its  sole  inhabitants,  that'eome  and  go 
in  uninterrupted  security.  On  a summer’s  evening,  the  owl  may 
be  heard  hooting  from  the  broken  casements,  as  if  to  assert  her 
right  of  possession ; and  the  bat  flaps  its  dark  wings,  like  the  evil 
genius  of  the  place,  among  the  ivy,  which  hangs  its  pendants  from 
the  ruined  walls.  There  is  neither  life  nor  brightness  about  this 
deserted  mansion;  all  is  gloomy,  and  empty,  and  silent.  It  seems 
as  if  an  invisible  hand  had  everywhere  traced  the  words  “ Mys- 
tery!” It  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  a small  fief,  and  bears 
the  name  of  La  Grande  Breteche : its  history  being  known  but  to 
few — these  few  shrink  from  a further  investigation  into  its  dark 
secrets. 

On  a cold  and  cheerless  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  as  the 
notary  of  Vendome  was  preparing  to  retire  to  rest,  a carriage  drove 
hastily  up  to  his  door ; and  word  was  brought  him,  that  the 
Comtesse  de  Merset  desired  his  immediate  attendance  at  La 
Grande  Breteche.  She  was  not  expected  to  live  through  the 
night,  and  had  just  received  extreme  unction  at  the  hands  of  her 
confessor.  Rumour  said  the  comtesse  and  her  lord  had  been 
living  together  in  the  most  singular  manner  during  the  past  six 
months.  They  gave  admittance  to  none,  and  the  comtesse  re- 
sided entirely  in  her  own  suite  of  apartments  at  one  end  oi  the 
mansion,  while  the comte  confined  himself  to  the  other.  But  a short 
time  before  that,  at  which  the  notary  was  summoned,  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  the  comtesse,  the  Comte  de  Merset  had  suddenly 
left  the  chateau,  and  gone  to  Paris,  where,  after  leading  a life,  it 
was  asserted,  of  great  excess,  he  had  lately  died.  On  the  day  of 
his  departure,  the  comtesse  had  caused  the  chateau  to  be  almost 
entirely  dismantled,  most  of  the  furniture,  pictures,  and  tapestry 
burnt,  or  otherwise  completely  destroyed ; and  from  that  moment, 
had  secluded  herself  within  its  walls,  never  emerging  from  them 
but  to  attend  mass  in  the  neighbouring  church.  She  refused  ad- 
mittance to  all  who,  either  from  interest  or  curiosity,  called  upon 
her;  her  doors  being  opened  to  her  confessor  alone,  whose  visits 
were  said  to  be  long  and  frequent.  It  was  whispered  among  the 
gossips  of  the  town,  that  she  was  also  much  changed  in  appear- 
ance ; but,  through  the  impenetrable  black  veil  she  wore  when  at- 
tending mass,  the  curious  vainly  strove  to  ascertain  whether  this 
rumour  was  well,  or  ill  founded. 

While  still  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  loveliness,  and  one  of 
the  richest  heiresses  in  Vendome,  the  Comte  de  Merset  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  her  hand.  The  world  had  constantly 
spoken  of  them  as  an  attached  and  happy  couple,  though  it  was 
hinted  the  husband’s  affection  was  of  rather  a jealous  tendency  ; 
but  this  might  or  might  not  be  the  fact,  as  it  was  not  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  and  the  gentle  and  engaging  manners  of  the 
lovely  comtesse  won  all  hearts.  The  sudden  change  that  had  lately 
taken  place  in  her  conduct,  had  not  failed  to  raise  many  con- 
jectures as  to  its  cause ; and  by  some,  madness  had  been  assigned 
as  a sufficient  explanation.  She  was  now  dying,  and  no  one  had 
ever  heard  she  was  ill ; for  she  had  herself  refused  all  medical  aid, 
feeling  her  state  too  hopeless  to  allow  of  human  assistance 
proving  of  any  avail. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  the  notary  reached  La  Grande 
Breteche,  and  ascended  its  dark  and  lofty  staircase.  Passing 
through  various  large  and  desolate  apartments,  wholly  deprived  of 
furniture,  or  of  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited,  cold,  damp,  and 
cheerless,  around  which  the  light,  held  by  the  attendant,  threw  a 
deeper  shade,  he  at  length  reached  the  state  chamber  ; where  lay 
the  dying  comtesse,  stretched  on  a bed,  whose  rich  satin  hangings 
and  dark  waving  plumes,  shed  so  deep  a gloom,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  eye  rested  upon  its  tenant.  One  strong  ray  of  light, 
however,  from  a lamp  placed  on  a small  table  near  her,  on  which 
also  stood  an  ivory  and  ebony  crucifix,  fell  upon  the  white  pillows 
that  supported  her  pale  form.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  in  the 


apartment  consisted  only  of  a couch  for  a confidential  attendant, 
and  two  large  fautenils.  Though  the  night  was  chill  and  tem- 
pestuous, there  was  no  fire  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  the  walls  being 
hung  with  dark  arras,  the  gloom  was  unbroken. 

On  approaching  the  bed,  the  notary  nearly  started  at  the  sight 
of  the  spectral  figure  within.  The  comtesse  was  sitting  almost 
upright,  supported  by  pillows  ; her  large,  dark,  and  glazed  eyes, 
immovably  fixed  in  their  sockets,  seemed  already  those  of  the 
dead  ; her  face  was  of  the  hue  of  a waxen  image  ; her  fine  black 
hair,  parted  across  her  pale  damp  brow,  was  in  parts  intermingled 
with  grey,  though  her  years  did  not  exceed  thirty,  and  her  hands 
were  painfully  shrivelled  ; the  skin  was  stretched  tightly  over  the 
bones,  and  the  veins  and  muscles  distinctly  visible.  Her  whole 
form,  thin  to  emaciation,  still  bore  the  traces  of  past  beauty, 
although  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  how  any  human 
creature  could  have  retained  life  in  so  frail  a tenement.  She  was 
worn  to  a shadow  by  fever — fever  which  had  struck  directly  at  the 
root  of  her  existence.  Her  lips  were  of  a pale  violet  colour,  and 
when  she  spoke,  they  scarcely  moved  sufficiently  to  show  that  they 
had  life,  and  the  upper  one,  which  was  beautifully  formed,  was 
marked  by  that  soft,  dark  shade,  which  is  the  sign  of  a naturally 
strong  constitution,  and  forcibly  showed  the  intensity  ot  the 
sufferings,  through  which  she  must  have  passed,  before  arriving 
at  that  state  of  artificial  existence,  now  so  near  the  period  of  its 
termination.  The  notary,  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  had  seen 
many  dying  persons  ; but  tbeir  expiring  agonies,  nay,  even  the 
tears  and  despair  of  the  whole  sorrowing  families,  had  failed  of 
making  the  impression  upon  him,  which  the  sight  ot  that  lady, 
alone,  and  perishing  in  the  silence  of  her  vast  and  deserted 
chateau,  had  done  on  this  fearful  night.  Ihe  whole  scene  lay 
before  his  eyes  like  a picture  of  the  dead,  for  not  a living  sound 
interrupted  the  awful  stillness  of  the  place  ; even  the  respiration 
of  the  expiring  comtesse  was  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible,  and  stirred 
not  the  sheets  which  covered  her  scarce  animated  form.  At  length, 
her  large  glassy  eyes  moved ; she  made  an  effort  to  raise  her  right 
hand,  but  it  fell  again  powerless  on  the  coverlid  ; words  like  faint 
breathings  issued  from  her  lips,  for  her  voice  was  soundless  and 
extinct. 

“ I have  waited  long  and  impatiently  for  you,”  she  said,  and  a 
faint  flush  passed  over  her  cheek  with  the  effort  to  address  him. 

“ Lady,”  the  notary  began  ; but  she  made  a sign  to  him  to  be 
silent ; at  the  same  moment,  her  attendant  hastily  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  approaching  him,  whispered  “ Speak  not.” 

The  notary  obeyed,  and  placed  himself  on  the  seat  she  motioned 
him  to  take.  A few  moments  after,  Madame  de  Merset,  collecting 
all  her  powers  for  one  last  effort,  succeeded  in  getting  her  hand 
underneath  her  pillow.  For  an  instant,  she  paused  exhausted, 
then,  with  another  violent  exertion,  withdrew  from  it  a sealed 
packet.  Large  drops  stood  upon  her  brow,  as  she  teebly  addressed 
her  attentive  listener. 

“ I confide  to  you  my  will,”  she  said,  and  a low  cry,  feeble  as 
that  of  a new-born  infant,  burst  frem  her  lips  at  these  words. 

11  Oh,  my  God  ! pardon  !”  she  murmured,  snatching  a crucifix 
which  lay  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  carrying  it  to  her  lips,  ex- 
pired. 

Previously  there  had  been  suffering  and  intense  sorrow  in  her 
eye,  but  her  last  look  was  one  of  joy  ; and  the  bright  expression 
remained  fixed  on  her  countenance  after  death. 

When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  Comtesse  de  Mer- 
set, had  nominated  the  notary  of  Vendomelier  executor,  leaving  all 

her  large  property,  with  the  exception  ot  a tew  legacies,  to  the 
Hospital  of  Vendome.  Her  dispositions  with  regard  to  La  Grande 
Breteche,  were  very  particular,  and  excited  much  surprise,  lhe 
chateau  and  all  its  appurtenances  were  to  be  left,  for  the  space  of 
fifty  years  from  the  day  of  her  death,  exactly  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  then  were.  All  the  apartments  were  to  be  strictly  shut 
up,  and  no  person  whatever  allowed  to  enter  them  upon  any  pre- 
text ; no  repairs  to  be  permitted,  either  about  the  chateau  or  gar- 
dens, but  all  was  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  the  natural  state  ol  de- 
cay, which  so  long  a period  as  that  named  would  not  tail  to  bring 
upon  them.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  wishes  of  the  testatrix 
should  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  La  Grande  Breteche 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  notary  or  his  heirs  for  ever  ; 
should  they,  however,  have  been  neglected,  it  reverted  to  the 
Comtesse’s  next  heirs-at-law,  who,  as  well  as  the  notaiy,  were 
charged  with  the  fulfilment  of  certain  dispositions,  annexed  in  a 
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codicil,  the  seal  of  which  was  not  to  be  broken  till  the  expiration 
of  the  above  space  of  time. 

Many  years  passed  away  ; and  with  them,  much  of  the  interest 
and  curiosity  excited  by  the  description  which  the  notary  failed 
not  to  give  of  the  Comtesse  de  Merset’s  death-bed,  her  strange 
testament,  and  the  subsequent  decay  and  ruin  of  her  once  beau- 
tiful chateau.  At  length  an  incident  occurred,  which  by  throwing 
light  on  her  mysterious  history,  revived  in  some  measure  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  public.  A priest,  belonging  to  a neighbouring  mo- 
nastery, had  been  summoned  to  shrive  a dying  woman  of  the  name 
of  Rosalie  Lebas,  when  a strange  and  fearful  secret  was  revealed 
to  him  : an  account  of  which  was  found  among  his  papers  at  his 
death,  a short  time  after,  by  the  superior  ot  his  convent.  The 
following  are  the  facts  which  were  thus  elicited. 

About  six  months  prior  to  her  death,  Comtesse  de  Merset, 
having  been  seriously  indisposed,  occupied  a separate  suite  ol 
apartments  from  those  of  the  compte,  at  la  Grande  Breteclie. 
Her  sleeping  room  looked  upon  the  river,  and  had  sash  windows 
opening  upon  the  lawn,  which  sloped  pleasantly  towards  its 
banks.  Within  this  apartment,  was  a small  recess  with  a glass 
door,  which  served  as  an  oratory  ; it  was  about  four  feet  square, 
and  constructed  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  On  the  night  in 
question,  by  one  of  those  strange  fatalities  for  which  there  is  no 
explanation,  the  comte  returned  home  two  hours  later  than  usual, 
from  a clnb  where  he  usually  spent  his  evenings,  in  reading  the 
papers  or  discussing  politics.  The  invasion  of  France  had  formed 
the  leading  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  subject  for  a long  and 
animated  discussion,  after  which,  being  already  excited  by  argu- 
ment, the  comte  had  lost  a considerable  sum  at  billiards.  On  re- 
turning home,  he  had  usually  satisfied  himself,  for  some  time  past, 
by  asking  the  comtesse’s  attendant,  Rosalie,  if  her  lady  were  re- 
tired to  rest,  ere  he  proceeded  to  his  own  apartments  ; but  on  this 
night,  it  occurred  to  him  he  would  visit  her  himself,  that  he  might 
recount  his  ill  luck.  Accordingly,  instead  of  summoning  Rosalie, 
he  proceeded  directly  to  the  chamber  of  the  comtesse.  His  well- 
known  step  resounded  along  the  corridor,  and  at  the  instant  he 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  fancied  lie  heard  that  ot  the 
oratory  within,  closed  suddenly  ; but  when  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment he  saw  Madame  de  Merset  standing  before  the  hearth,  on 
which  smouldered  the  embers  of  a half  extinguished  fire.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him  it  must  have  been  Rosalie  who  went 
into  the  oratory,  from  which,  however,  there  was  no  egress  but 
through  the  comtesse’s  apartments.  Yet  a suspicion  of  a darker 
nature,  nevertheless,  crossed  his  imagination,  like  a sudden  flash 
of  dazzling  light,  which  could  not  be  extinguished.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  his  wife  ; and  there  seemed  a troubled  expression  in  her 
eye  as  she  avoided  his  searching  glance. 

“ You  are  late  to-night,”  she  said;  and  there  was  a slight  tremor 
in  her  voice,  usually  so  clear  and  musical. 

The  comte  did  not  reply,  for  at  that  instant,  as  if  to  strengthen 
the  horrid  thoughts  which  possessed  his  secret  soul,  Rosalie 
entered  the  room.  Turning  abruptly  from  her  he  folded  his  arms 
moodily  across  his  breast,  and  impetuously,  but  mechanically, 
paced  the  apartment. 

“ You  are  ill,  my  lord,  I fear,  or  bring  you  evil  tidings?”  gently 
inquired  the  comtesse,  as  Rosalie  proceeded  to  undress  her.  But 
he  still  continued  silent.  “You  may  retire,”  added  Madame  de 
Merset  to  her  attendant,  for  she  foresaw  something  more  than 
usual  was  gathering  on  the  disturbed  brow  of  her  lord,  and  she 
wished  to  meet  it  alone. 

As  soon  as  Rosalie  was  gone,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  for  she  took 
care  to  remain  within  hearing,  M.  de  Merset  approached  his  lady, 
and  said,  coldly,  with  an  attempt  at  serenity,  though  his  lips 
trembled,  and  his  whole  face  was  pale  with  emotion,  “ Some  one 
is  concealed  within  that  oratory.” 

The  comtesse  looked  calmly,  and  somewhat  proudly,  at  her 
husband  ; and  simply  answered,  “ No ! my  lord.” 

That  No  smote  like  a knife  across  his  heart,  for  he  dared  not 
believe  her ; and  yet,  never  had  she  seemed  more  pure  to  him, 
than  at  that  moment.  He  was  advancing  a step  towards  the 
oratory,  as  if  to  convince  himself,  when  the  comtesse,  placing  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  arrested  him  ; and  looking  at  him  for  a moment, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy,  said,  in  a voice,  which 
trembled  with  emotion,  “ Should  you  find  no  one  there,  remember, 
all  must  be  at  an  end  between  us !” 

And  there  was  an  ineffable  dignity  in  her  look  and  manner, 


which  awed  the  comte’s  suspicions,  and  made  him  pause  in  his 
purpose. 

“ No  Josephine,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I open  not  that  door,  as 
guilty,  or  innocent,  we  then  must  part.  But  listen,  I know  all 
thy  purity  of  heart  and  the  sanctity  of  the  life  thou  leadest : • 
thou  wouldst  not  commit  a mortal  sin  at  the  expense  of  thy  soul.” 
She  looked  at  him  wildly, — “ Here  is  thy  crucifix — take  it ! — swear 
to  me,  before  that  image,  there  is  no  one  there,  and  I will  never 
seek  to  enter.” 

The  comtesse  took  the  crucifix  and  murmured — “ I swear.” 
“Louder!”  said  her  husband,  and  repeat — “ I swear  before  the 
Virgin,  there  is  no  one  concealed  in  that  oratory.” 

And  she  repeated  the  words  of  the  oath  without  any  visible 
emotion. 

“ ’Tis  well M.  de  Merset  coldly  said ; then,  added,  after  a 
moment’s  silence — his  eye  resting  upon  the  crucifix  she  had  just 
laid  down,  which  was  of  ebony  and  silver,  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship—“You  have  something  there,  which  I never  saw  before, 
or  knew  that  you  possessed.” 

“ I met  with  it  accidentally  at  Duvivier’s,  who  bought  itof  oneof 
the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  when  they  passed  through  V endome 
on  their  way  to  the  frontier.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  comte,  replacing  the  crucifix  on  its  gilt  nail 
over  the  chimney-piece  ; in  doing  which,  at  the  same  moment,  he 
rang  the  bell.  Rosalie  came  immediately.  M.  de  Merset  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her,  and  leading  her  into  the  embrasure  of  the 
window,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  abruptly,  and  in  an  under 
tone,  said,  “ I understand  that  poverty  alone  prevents  your  union 
with  Philippe,  and  that  you  have  declared  your  intention  not  to 
become  his  wife  until  he  shall  have  found  the  means  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  his  business  as  a master  mason.  Now,  mark  me  !— 
go  seek  him  ! — bring  him  hither  with  his  tools.  Let  him  do  what 
I desire,  and  his  fortune  shall  surpass  your  utmost  wishes.  But 
take  especial  care  to  wake  no  one  besides  him  in  the  house: — 
above  all  let  not  a word  escape  your  lips,  a whisper, — and — his  brow 
darkened  as  he  looked  menacingly  upon  her  ; she  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  to  obey  his  orders,  when  he  added  : — “ Hold  ! take 
my  passe  partout .”  He  then  called  “ Louis  !”  in  a voice  of  thunder 
along  the  corridor.  Louis,  his  confidential  servant,  appeared  at 
the  hasty  summons  of  his  master,  who  added,  in  the  same  tone  of 
authority,  “ Get  you  all  to  bed!”  Then  making  a sign  for  him  to 
approach  nearer,  and  lowering  his  voice,  “ When  they  shall  be  all 
asleep — asleep,  mind,  you  come  and  inform  me  of  it.” 

During  none  of  these  extraordinary  arrangements  had  the 
comte  once  lost  sight  of  his  lady;  and  when  he  had  finished 
giving  his  orders,  he  returned  to  where  she  was  seated  by  the 
fireside. 

When  Rosalie  re-entered  the  room,  she  found  the  comte  and 
countess  conversing  together,  to  all  appearance,  mechanically. 

“ Philippe  is  here,  monsieur,”  said  Rosalie. 

“’Tis  well,”  answered  her  master,  “bid  him  enter.”  The 
comtesse  grew  slightly  pale  on  seeing  the  mason. 

“Philippe,”  said  the  comte,  “you  will  find  materials  in  the 
court-yard  for  walling  up  the  door  of  yonder  cabinet.” 

And  drawing  Rosalie  and  her  lover  aside,  “ Listen,  Philippe,” 
he  continued,  “you  remain  here  to  night,  but  to-morrow  you  will 
receive  from  me  a passport  which  shall  enable  you  to  leave  this 
place  for  some  distant  town  in  a foreign  land,  which  I will  indicate. 
I give  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  for  your  journey  ; and  you 
will  remain  ten  years  either  in  the  town  to  which  I shall  direct 
you,  or  in  any  other,  you  may  yourself  select,  provided  you  con- 
t nue  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  you  will  first 
proceed  hence,  to  Paris,  where  you  will  await  my  arrival ; then,  I 
will  ensure  the  possession  of  another  (5000  francs,  to  be  paid  you 
on  your  return  from  your  expatriation,  provided  you  have  strictly 
complied  with  my  conditions.  At  this  price,  understand,  what- 
ever you  may  be  called  upon  to  do  this  night  must  remain  for  ever 
secret.  For  you,  Rosalie,”  he  continued,  turning  towards  her  as 
he  spoke,  “ I will  settle  10,000  francs  on  you,  the  day  of  your 
marriage  with  Philippe  : but,  mark  me,  this  promise  is  made  on 
the  sole  condition  that  you  marfy  him." 

At  this  moment,  the  Comtesse’s  voice  was  heard  calling  to  Ro- 
salie ; and  the  Comte,  turning  away,  proceeded  quietly  to  pace 
the  apartment,  apparently  watching  the  movements  of  his  wife, 
Rosalie,  and  the  mason,  but  without  allowing  indications  of  sus- 
picion to  be  discernible.  Philippe,  meanwhile,  iji  pursuance  of 
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the  task  imposed  on  him,  made  a considerable  noise  ; and  seizing 
this  chance  of  her  voice  not  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Comte,  who 
had  just  attained  the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  the  Comtesse 
hurriedly  addressed  Rosalie,  in  a tone  that  was  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  “ A hundred  crowns  yearly,  for  thy  life,  are  thine,”  she 
said,  “ if  thou  canst  only  obtain  one  crevice  there,”  pointing  to  the 
door  of  the  oratory,  which  Philippe  had  commenced  building  up 
with  brick  and  plaster.  Then,  in  a louder  voice,  and  with  a fearful 
calmness  as  her  husband  approached,  she  added,  “ Go,  Rosalie,  to 
the  assistance  of  Philippe.” 

The  husband  and  wife,  as  by  a sort  of  tacit  agreement,  remained 
mutually  silent  during  the  time  employed  in  filling  up  the  door- 
way. This  silence  might  perhaps  have  been  assumed  on  the  part 
of  the  Comte,  to  prevent  the  Comtesse  from  having  it  in  her  power 
to  convey  any  double  meaning  in  her  words  ; while,  on  her  side, 
it  might  have  been  pride,  or  prudence,  perhaps,  which  prevented 
her  from  breaking  it.  By  this  time,  the  wall  being  about  half-way 
completed,  the  artful  mason,  seizing  the  opportunity  when  the 
Comte’s  back  was  turned  towards  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
struck  a blow  on  the  door  of  the  cabinet  which  shattered  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass.  This  action  gave  Madame  de  Merset  to  under- 
stand the  success  of  the  intelligence  which  subsisted  between  Ro- 
salie and  her  lover,  and  casting  a glance  of  intense  anxiety  towards 
the  now  darkened  aperture,  the  mason  as  well  as  herself  beheld 
within  it  the  dark  and  handsome  countenance  of  a man,  whose  in- 
trepid look  of  courage  and  devotion  fell  upon  her  pale  and  guilty 
countenance.  Ere  her  husband  turned  again  in  his  walk,  she  had 
made  a hasty  sign  to  the  stranger,  which  seemed  to  say,  “ there  is 
yet  hope!” 

It  was  near  daybreak,  that  is  to  say,  about  four  o'clock,  for  it  was 
the  month  of  May,  ere  the  construction  was  completed  ; and  the 
mason  having  been  delivered  to  the  care  of  Louis,  the  Comte  and 
and  Comtesse  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  on  rising,  the  Comte  seized  his  hat,  and 
making  a step  towards  the  door,  said,  with  the  utmost  appearance 
of  indifference,  he  must  go  to  the  mayoralty  for  a passport.  Then, 
suddenly  turning  back,  as  his  eye  chanced  to  rest  upon  the  crucifix, 
he  took  it  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  as  he  did  so,  a thrill  of  sa- 
tisfaction passed  through  the  bosom  of  the  Comtesse.  “ He  is 
going  to  Duviviers,”  she  thought,  “ and  will  be  the  longer  absent.” 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  apartment,  when  she  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently, to  summon  Rosalie,  and  in  a voice  that  was  rendered  fearful 
by  excess  of  agitation,  cried,  “To  work  ! to  work  !”  Then  fran- 
tically seizing  an  iron  bar  which  Rosalie,  by  her  direction,  brought 
for  the  purprse,  commenced  demolishing  the  yet  undried  work  of 
Philippe.  Desperate  were  her  efforts  in  the  hopes  of  being  able 
to  repair  the  destruction  of  the  walled-up  doorway  before  the 
dreaded  return  of  the  Comte.  Despair  lent  her  energy,  and  a 
voice  within,  which  penetrated  to  her  sharpened  and  her  nervous 
ear  alone,  encouraged  her  to  proceed.  Already  a part  of  the  brick 
work  had  yielded,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  applying  a yet  more 
vigorous  blow,  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  impediments, 
when  the  Comte,  pale  and  menacing,  stood  before  her.  She 
shrieked  not — spoke  not — but  fell  insensible  on  the  floor. 

“ Place  your  lady  on  the  bed,”  M.  de  Merset  coldly  said.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  foreseen  the  probable  result  of  his  absence  ; and 
had  accordingly  laid  a snare,  into  which  his  wretched  wife  had 
but  too  surely  fallen.  He  had  written  to  the  Mayor,  and  sent  for 
Duvivier  ; who  arrived  just  as  the  Comtesse’s  apartment  was  again 
restored  to  order,  and  herself  recovered  from  her  swoou. 

“Duvivier,”  said  the  Comte,  addressing  the  unconscious  jewel- 
ler, “ did  you  receive  this  crucifix  from  any  of  the  Spanish  officers 
who  passed  through  this  town  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  way  to 
the  frontier,  a short  time  since  ?” 

“ I did  not,  monsieur,  nor  have  I ever  seen  it  before,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ Enough — I thank  you,“  rejoined  the  Comte,  calmly  restoring 
the  relic  to  its  former  place  ; then,  as  the  jeweller  left  the  room, 
he  desired  Louis  to  see  that  his  repasts  were  served  regularly  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Comtesse,  “who  is  too  ill,”  continued  he, 
“ for  me  to  think  of  leaving  her  till  her  health  is  in  some  degree 
re-established.” 

And  for  fifteen  days  did  the  Comte  de  Merset  continue  to  keep 
watch  over  her.  During  the  first  six,  a noise  was  from  time  to 
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time  heard  in  that  closed-up  cabinet,  which  struck  terror  to  the 
soul  of  the  guilty  woman,  and  horror  and  despair  crept  through 
her  veins  ; but,  when  she  would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet 
to  implore  for  mercy  on  herself  and  the  stranger  that  was  dying 
there,  without  allowing  her  to  give  utterance  to  the  agonized 
prayer  which  rose  to  her  parched  lips,  with  a fierce  and  cruel  em- 
phasis he  checked  her,  saying,  “ You  have  sworn  on  that  crucifix, 
there  is  no  one  there.” 


THE  DELUGE  AT  BULLOCK  SMITHY. 


During  the  Passion  week,  in  the  year  1810,  Edmund  Kean,  then 
a poor  provincial  actor,  set  out  from  Manchester,  in  company  with 
Walter  Whistlecraft,  then  a poor  author  and  artist,  to  walk  through 
Derbyshire— intending  to  visit  Chatsworth  first,  then  Matlock, and 
the  scenery  of  the  Peak.  They  had  journeyed  onward  through  a 
very  cold  and  cheerless  day,  in  the  month  of  April,  on  foot,  as  far 
as  Bullock  Smithy,  a place  situated  in  a deep  valley,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  chain  of  hills  which  leads  by  a beautiful 
trout-stream,  meandering  through  Lovers’-leap,  to  Buxton.  It 
may  be,  as  I guess,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Manchester,  and  at 
the  time  was  celebrated  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Lancashire 
Hunt. 

Our  pedestrians  had,  in  the  first  instance,  sought  out  the  head 
quarters  of  the  sporting  party,  not  doubting  but  that  they  should 
be  best  accommodated  there  ; but  unfortunately  the  house  was 
full,  not  a bed  to  be  had,  and  there  was  no  other  inn  of  any  con- 
sideration in  the  place.  At  length  they  were  recommended  to  a 
little  road-side  public-  house,  kept  hy  a widow  woman.  This  hovel, 
for  it  was  nothing  better,  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  trout- 
stream,  and  immediately  under  the  Derbyshire  hills.  Our  travel- 
lers were  fain  to  put  up  with  one  bed  in  a back  room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  or  rather  a red  tile  pavement.  However,  they  were 
too  tired  to  be  fastidious  about  either  lodging  or  furniture,  and  the 
night  was  too  dreary  to  proceed  further  if  they  had  been  so 
disposed. 

About  one  in  the  morning  Walter  was  awakened  by  a heavy  fall 
of  rain,  and  presently  he  heard  the  water  rushing  like  a torrent 
down  the  hills  into  the  adjoining  stream.  The  night  was  dark  as 
Erebus,  and  Ned  Kean,  as  the  great  Edmund  was  then  usually 
called,  was  snoring  away  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  storm.  Walter 
had  risen  and  found  his  way  to  the  lattice  window  ; but  he  might 
as  well  have  sought  for  a view  in  a coal-pit — not  a glimmer  of  light 
was  visible — still  the  torrent  increased,  and  the  hail  fell  like 
bullets  upon  the  roof.  Again  he  crept  into  his  bed  and  endeavoured 
to  sleep  ; but  that  was  impossible.  In  a few  minutes  more  he 
heard  a low,  murmuring  noise,  like  the  gurgling  of  water — he 
listened— it  increased  rapidly,  and  sounded  as  if  forcing  its  way 
underneath  the  sill  of  the  door.  He  tried  to  awake  his  com- 
panion, who,  annoyed  at  being  disturbed,  grunted  out,  “ D -d 

nonsense  !”  and  quickly  snored  again. 

As  the  storm  continued  to  increase,  the  rush  of  water  became 
more  powerful,  and  in  a minute  or  two  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  it  had  found  its  way  into  the  bed-room  of  the  travellers. 

“Ned!  Ned!”  said  Walter,  shaking  his  drowsy  friend.  “Here’s 
a deluge!  Awake!— arise  ! — or  we  shall  be  drowned!” 

“ Let  it  come  on,”  said  Kean.  “We  can  bear  the  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm.” 

“ So  we  might,”  said  his  friend  ; “but  you  may  drown  a duck 
if  you  deprive  him  of  air ; and  if  we  do  not  make  a run  for  it, 
‘ then  we  are  soused  gurnets,’  that’s  all.” 

The  splash  that  accompanied  this  speech  on  Walter’s  quitting 
his  bed  convinced  Kean  that  it  was  no  joke;  in  an  instant  the 
tragedian  was  on  his  legs  in  the  water,  which,  by  this  time,  was 
at  least  a foot  deep  over  the  floor,  and  increasing  every  minute. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  find  the  door  ; but,  as  they  were  strangers 
to  the  room,  this  was  a work  of  some  difficulty  in  the  dark. 
Splash — splash — paddle— paddle,  shivering  and  swearing,  Kean 
and  Walter  groped  about  the  room,  now  tumbling  over  a chair  or 
a table,  till  at  length  they  found  the  object  of  their  search  ; but 
no  sooner  had  they  opened  the  door  than  the  water  rushed  in  with 
redoubled  force,  and  they  had  to  wade  through  it  up  to  their 
waists  before  they  reached  the  stairs  leading  to  the  landlady’s  bed-. 
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room.  The  scene  which  occurred  here  would  have  been  humour- 
ous enough  if  the  water  had  not  damped  all  their  animal  spirits. 

The  old  lady  and  her  maid  servant  slept  together,  in  the  only 
up-stairs  room ; and,  as  they  burnt  a rush-light,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  entrance  ; to  which  Kean,  in  his 
passion,  applied  his  foot,  and  open  it  burst  with  a terrible  crash, 
the  actor  being  carried  forward  by  his  impetuosity  and  the  force 
of  his  exertion  on  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  he  lay  sprawling 
in  his  wet  shirt,  swearing  vollies  of  oaths  against  the  deluge  at 
Bullock-smithy. 

The  poor  little  fat  old  woman  looked  the  picture  of  terror.  To 
be  awoke  from  a sound  sleep  by  the  breaking  in  ol  her  door,  and 
then  to  hear  the  terrible  denunciations,  in  a hoarse  voice,  of  a man 
whom  she  found  lying  across  her  feet,  was  enough  to  shake  the 
strongest  nerves ; but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  she  saw  another 
hideous  spectre,  in  a white  shirt,  at  her  bed-side,  and  afterwards 
felt  his  cold  wet  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  she  burst  forth  in  scream- 
ing prayers  for  her  life. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Walter  tried  to  compose  and  acquaint  her 
with  their  perilous  situation;  ‘‘they  were  robbers — burglars 
thieves  ; they  might  take  all  she  had,  only  spare  her  life.”  In 
vain  she  called  upon  her  bed-tellow,  Betty ; that  sagacious  hand- 
maid had  covered  her  head  under  the  clothes,  and  in  that  state 
had  gone  into  hysterics. 

“We  are  no  thieves,”  vociferated  Kean,  “we  are  drowned 
rats ; for  God’s  sake  get  up  and  give  us  some  brandy  1” 

“ What  are  ye  ? who  are  ye  ?”  shrieked  the  affrighted 
hostess. 

“ Spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  said  Walter,  trying  to  laugh 
her  into  reason,  “ and  we  want  a little  brandy  to  mix  with  our 
water.” 

“ Have  you  made  your  will,  Ma'am,”  said  Kean,  “if  you 
have  not,  for  heavens  sake  rise  and  do  it — there's  no  time  to 
be  lost.” 

“ O dear ! O Lord  ! you  don’t  mean  to  murder  me  ! Is  the 
house  on  fire  1” 

“ No,  by  Jove,  I wish  it  was,  with  all  my  heart,”  said 
Walter,  “ we  might  then  have  a chance  of  drying  our  wet 
skin.  The  fact  is,  the  torrent— the  flood— the  water,  Ma’am, 
has  forced  its  way  into  our  bed-room,  and  nearly  drowned  us.” 

“ Yes,  Ma’am,”  said  Kean,  “ we  are  fly-fishers  caught  with  our 
own  bait.  We  came  here  to  catch  trout,  and,  by  my  faith,  the 
trout  have  caught  us.” 

During  this  colloquy,  Kean  continued  on  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  Walter  stood  shivering  in  his  wet  shirt  at  the  side  of  it. 

At  length  Betty,  having  recovered  herself,  popped  up  her  head, 
and  said,  “ Lord,  missis,  ye  maunt  be  frightened  ; it  be  only  one 
of  our  floods— I see  it  all  now ; these  gentlemen  be  our  lodgers  in 
the  back  porlour,  and  the  water  has  broken  in  upon  ’em,  that’s 
all.”  And  with  that  Betty,  slipping  her  flannel  petticoat  over  her 
head,  and  a shawl  over  her  shoulders,  proceeded  to  search  for  her 
mistress’s  keys. 

The  poor  hostess  being  now  convinced  that  they  were  no  rob- 
bers, followed  her  example.  Her  first  care  was  to  wrap  the  travel- 
lers up  in  blankets  from  her  own  bed ; and  having  made  a fire, 
she  placed  them  before  it,  with  a bottle  of  brandy,  while  Betty 
was  opening  the  sluice  below  to  let  the  water  off, — the  flood  being 
a matter  of  no  surprise  or  alarm  to  them,  as  it  occasionally  occur- 
red after  heavy  rains. 

In  the  first  alarm,  Walter  had  secured  a portion  of  his  dress 
under  his  arm,  but  Kean  was  bereft  of  everything  except  his  shirt. 
In  this  dilemma,  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  wait  patiently 
tlie  drying  of  their  garments,  and  drink  brandy  enough  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  their  cold  bath.  But  what  incensed  Kean  most  was 
the  soaking  of  an  old  silver  watch,  which  he  declared  had  belonged 
to  his  uncle,  Mosey  Kean,  the  celebrated  imitator  and  ventrilo- 
quist. In  their  escape  from  the  chamber  of  waters,  this  article 
had  been  thrown  down  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  placed  it 
with  his  clothes,  and  when  discovered  and  restored  to  him  by 
Betty,  his  soliloquy  upon  its  water- works  was  amusing  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

It  was  something  to  this  effect.  ( Kean  holding  the  watch  with 
the  works  exposed  to  dry  at  the  fire.)  “ Now,  by  the  Gods  ! I would 
rather  have  parted  company  with  all  else  I had  in  the  world,  so 
this  precious  relic  should  have  been  preserved  from  the  fury  of 
the  elements  ( shaking  it  to  discharge  the  water ).  Ah, — ah, — old 


friend,  and  is  it  thus  I find  thee— gut-washed  by  the  drainage  o 
the  foul  fiend  ? ‘ Tempus  fugit !’— the  proverb  lies ; time  sinks 

into  the  deep  waters  of  oblivion  ! It  hath  no  wings,  else  had  if 
gone  forth  like  Noah’s  dove,  and  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  flood . 

‘ Oh,  my  prophetic  soul,  mine  uncle  !’  ” 

“Which  of  them,  Ned!”  said  Walter,  “for  I suspect  that 
ancient-looking  chronometer  hath  had  many  uncles  in  its  time  ! 

« Fool !— fool !— fool ! — (aside.)  All  Lombardy  could  not  have 
purchased  it — ( to  Walter).  This  watch  did  my  great  uncle,  Mo- 
sey Kean,  unto  my  mother  give,  when  I was  yet  a truant  urchin  ; 
it  was  held  for  me  and  preserved  though  numerous  pinching  scenes 
of  poverty  and  trial.  ‘ Many  uncles,’  Sir  Jester  ! lhinkyou  ld 
pawn  this  more  than  father’s  pledge  ! — this  dying  gift  of  my  first, 
my  best  instructor ! More  brandy,  Walter — mix  it  strong.  Curses 
on  cold  immersions,  say  I,” 

“ Why,  Ned!  you  are  growing  melancholic  over  that  half- 
drowned  legacy  of  a dead  uncle,  when  there  is  many  a living  one 
who  would  take  affectionate  charge  of  it  for  twelve  months,  to 
restore  it  with  interest  upon  the  action.” 

“ A truce  with  jesting,  Walter.  The  bauble  is  dear  to  me  from 
early  recollections ; if  you  can  suggest  aught  that  may  preserve  its 

mechanism  from  injury  do  so,  and  I shall  be  obliged.” 

“ Then  when  it  is  quite  dry,  call  for  a cruet  of  sweet  oil,  and 
saturate  the  works — I’ll  answer  for  its  keeping  time  much  better 
than  its  master.” 

The  watch  was  accordingly  held  edgeways  over  the  coals  and 
the  oil  passed  through  the  works,  the  fire  drawing  it  well  out  ; and_ 
Kean’s  good  humour  returned,  with  the  re-animated  tick,  tick,  of 
his  uncle’s  watch. 

In  the  morning  our  travellers  retraced  their  steps  to  Manchester 
to  obtain  a change  of  dress,  their  saturated  clothes  being  com- 
pletely spoiled.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  affair  was,  that 
neither  of  them  ever  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  the  im- 
mersion, a fact  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  the  plentiful  supply  of  brandy  and  water,  and  the  sweat- 
ing afterwards,  obtained  from  being  wrapped  up  in  good  warm 
blankets  before  a large  fire. 


Weather  Wisdom. — The  following  are  a few  of  the  common 
or  popular  proverbial  “ saws”  relative  to  the  weather  in  our  insular 
climate,  viz  “ A rainbow  in  the  morning  gives  the  shepherd 
warning.”  That  is,  if  the  wind  be  easterly ; because  it  shows 
that  the  rain  cloud  is  approaching  the  observer.  “ A rainbow  at 
night  is  the  shepherd’s  delight.”  This  adage  may  also  be  a good 
sign,  provided  the  wind  be  westerly,  as  it  shows  that  the  rain 
clouds  are  passing  away.  “ Evening  red  and  next  morning  grey 
are  certain  signs  of  a beautiful  day.”  “ When  the  glow-worm 
lights  her  lamp,  the  air  is  always  chill  and  damp.”  “ If  the  cock 
goes  crowing  to  bed,  he’ll  certainly  rise  with  a watery  head. 

“ When  you  see  gossamer  flying,  be  ye  sure  the  air  is  drying.” 
“ When  black  snails  cross  your  path,  black  clouds  much  moisture 
hath.”  “ When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls,  soon  we’ll  have  both 
rain  and  squalls.”  “If  the  moon  shows  like  a silver  shield,  be 
not  afraid  to  reap  your  field.  But  if  she  rises  haloed  round,  soon 
we’ll  tread  on  deluged  ground.”  “ When  rooks  fly  sporting  high 
in  air,  it  shows  that  windy  storms  are  near.”  If  at  sun  rising  or 
setting,  the  clouds  appear  of  a lurid  red  colour,  extending  nearly 
to  the  zenith,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  storms  and  gales  of  wind.  The 
above  are  a few  of  the  common  sayings  mostly  used  by  country 
people,  many  of  which  are  even  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
are  the  bold  predictions  of  would-be  weather  prophets.  In  Mrs. 
Bray’s  entertaining  letters  we  find  the  following  effusion  of  a De- 
vonshire poet : — 

The  West  wind  always  brings  wet  weather, 

The  East  wind  wet  and  cold  together. 

The  South  wind  surely  brings  us  rain, 

The  North  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

If  the  sun  in  red  should  set, 

The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 

If  the  sun  should  set  in  gray, 

The  next  will  be  a rainy  day. 

Smart  Retort. — An  Englishman  was  ridiculing  a Persian  for 
worshipping  the  sun,  when  the  latter  replied,  “ So  would  you,  but 
you  never  see  him !” 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS ; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 


LIGHT. 

William. — You  told  me  last  week,  Uncle,  that  the  distance  of 
a vessel  from  the  shore  might  be  ascertained  by  noticing  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  flash  of  the  gun,  and  the  report,  how  can 
that  be  done  ? 

Uncle. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  sound  moves  at  the  rate 
of  1 148  feet  in  a second,  so  that  if  you  count  the  number  of 
seconds  that  pass  after  the  flash  is  seen,  you  can  easily  calculate 
the  distance,  forinstance,  if  twelve  seconds  elapse  and  you  multiply 
1148  by  12,  and  divide  the  quotient  by  5280,  the  number  of  feet 
in  a mile,  the  result  would  be  the  number  of  miles,  and  parts  of 
a mile,  or  rather  more  than  two  miles  and  a half,  the  distance  at 
which  the  vessel  lies. 

William. — But  does  not  light  also  take  some  time  to  pass 
through  the  same  distance. 

Uncle. — Certainly;  but  the  velocity  with  which  light  travels  is 
so  great  it  need  not  be  taken  into  calculation,  in  any  case  that  can 
occur  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  light  is  known  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  195,000  miles  in  a second  of  time. 

William. — How  is  it  possible  that  can  have  been  discovered, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  fact  was  ascertained  by  astronomers,  they  knew, 
to  a certainty,  the  time  occupied  by  a heavenly  body  in  passing 
through  a portion  of  its  orbit ; suppose  then  that  one  of  the  satellites, 
or  moons,  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  passed  behind  that  planet,  or 
became  eclipsed  by  it,  the  astronomer,  knowing  how  long  a space 
of  time  it  would  occupy  in  performing  that  task,  so  as  again  to 
become  visible,  discovered  that  more  than  the  necessary  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  again  seen,  and  its  first  appearance  after  its 
eclipse,  was  always  at  a short  distance  from  the  planet  From 
this  it  appeared  clearly  that  this  excess  of  time  must  have  been 
occupied  by  thepassage  of  the  light  of  the  satellite  from  its  surface  to 
the  earth,  and  as  the  distance  of  the  planet  and  its  satellites  were 
well  known,  the  calculation  could  be  readily  made. 

William. — But  what  is  light,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — What  light  is,  William,  I cannot  tell  you,  it  is  a know- 
ledge beyond  my  philosophy,  but  a few  of  the  properties  of  light 
I may  be  able  to  explain  to  you.  Light,  then,  whatever  it  may 
be,  moves  in  straight  lines,  so  long  as  it  passes  through  any  one 
transparent  medium ; thus,  for  instance,  it  passes  in  straight  lines 
through  the  air,  and  also  through  glass,  but  when  it  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another,  as  for  instance,  from  glass  to  air,  or  from  air 
to  glass,  it  alters  the  direction  of  its  course  ; this  drawing  will 
show  you  what  I mean.  L is  a ray  of  light  passing  through  the 


air,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  when  it  reaches  a piece  of  glass, 
at  G,  instead  of  moving  onwards  in  a straight  course  along  the 
dotted  line,  it  is  bent  backwards  towards  the  line  P perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  ; but  immediately  it  reaches  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  glass,  it  is  bent/rom  the  perpendicular,  and  pro- 
ceeds onwards  to  O ; this  alteration  of  the  direct  course  of  a ray  of 
light,  is  called  refraction,  and  it  is  a general  law  of  refraction,  that 
when  a ray  of  light  passes  from  a rare  to  a denser  medium,  it  is 
bent  towards  an  imaginary  line,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 


glass,  and  that  when  it  passes  from  a dense  to  a rarer  medium,  it 
is  bent  from  the  same  imaginary  line. 

William. — What  do  you  mean  by  a dense  and  a rare  medium  ? 

Uncle. — A more  or  less  compact  or  solid  substance,  always  re- 
membering we  are  speaking  of  transparent  substances,  thus  for 
instance,  water  is  denser  than  air,  air  than  glass,  and  glass  than 
diamond.  By  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  simple  law  of  light, 
the  optician  is  able  to  form  lenses  of  various  kinds,  to  construct 
the  microscope,  by  means  of  which  the  structure  of  the  minutest 
substances  can  be  contemplated,  or  the  telescope  to  enable  us  to 
discover  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens  ; but  these  subjects, 
on  account  of  tbeir  interesting  nature,  require  more  explanation 
than  I can  afford  time  to  bestow  upon  them  on  this  occasion. 
What  would  you  call  the  colour  of  a ray  of  light  ? 

William. — The  sun  is  white,  its  rays  must  be  white? 

Uncle. — Well  be  it  so,  I hold  this  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  in 
the  sunshine,  one  side  is  made  black  all  over,  except  in  one  small 
spot,  if  l hold  this  in  the  sunshine,  the  sun’s  rays  pass  through 
and  fall  on  this  sheet  of  white  paper  without  any  alteration  in 
their  colour,  but  if  I alter  my  arrangement,  and  take  a piece  of 
glass  with  three  sides,  called  a prism,  and  hold  it  in  the  sun’s 
light,  in  such  a position  that  the  rays  of  light  may  fall  in  a slanting 
direction  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  then  at  some  distance  on  the 
other  side,  hold  a piece  of  white  paper,  not  in  the  sunshine,  as  I 
do  now,  we  shall  see  the  most  beautiful  colours  you  can  imagine, 
see  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  a rich 
violet,  then  follows  an  intense  indigo  blue,  then  a lighter  blue,  an 
emerald,  a bright  yellow,  an  orange  colour,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spectrum  a clear  scarlet  red. 


William. — Where  do  all  those  beautiful  colours  come  from, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — I will  endeavour  to  explain.  The  white  ray  of  the 
sun’s  light  is  composed  of  several  coloured  rays,  these  colours  may 
be  either  reckoned  three  in  number  or  seven,  I have  mentioned 
seven,  but  as  they  can  be  all  produced  by  the  combination  of  three 
primitive  colours  namely,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ; some  philoso- 
phers reckon  only  that  number,  but  in  any  case  these 
coloured  rays  are  refracted  at  different  angles,  and  in  this  manner 
separated  from  each  other;  this  drawing  will  explain  my  meaning. 
S is  a ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  sun,  on  reaching  the  prism 
its  coloured  rays  are  separated,  by  being  refracted  at  different 
angles,  and  when  they  leave  the  opposite  surface  of  the  prism  they 
are  received  on  the  paper  placed  at  P,  and  exhibit  the  beautiful 
appearance  you  have  just  noticed.  I have  one  more  experiment 
to  show  you,  relative  to  this  subject:  here  is  a circular  piece  of 
pasteboard,  the  circumference  has  been  divided  into  360  parts, 
and  the  surface  is  painted  with  all  the  prismatic  colours,  the  space 
occupied  by  each  of  these  colours  is  as  follows : — violet,  2-9  or  80 
degrees;  indigo,  1-9  or  40  ditto;  blue,  1-6  or  60  ditto  ; green, 
1-6  or  60  ditto;  yellow,  2-15  or  48  ditto;  orange,  3-40  or  27 
ditto  ; red,  1-8  or  45  ditto.  The  colours  employed  in  painting 
this  board  should  be  as  bright  as  possible ; when  all  is  finished,  it 
you  place  a pin  through  the  centre  of  the  pasteboard,  and  make  it 
revolve  rapidly,  all  the  colours  will  vanish,  and  the  pasteboard  will 
appear  of  a grayish  white,  and  if  your  colours  were  as  pure  as  those 
of  the  rainbow,  a dazzling  white  would  be  the  result. 

William. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — The  colours  of  tlie  rainbow  are  produced  in  the  same 
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manner  as  those  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prism,  but  instead  of  the 
white  light  being  decomposed  by  passing  through  a prism,  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  retraction  of  the  coloured  rays  as 
they  pass  through  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a shower,  between  the  spectator  and  the  sun.  And  now, 
liam,  we  will  step  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  see  what  we  can 
discover  to  instruct  or  amuse  us.  But  what  paper  have  you 
there  1 

William.— I have  two  questions  here  which  one  of  my  school- 
fellows thought  you  could  answer  for  him,  and  I told  linn  1 had 
no  doubt  you  would. 

Uncle.— You  should  have  added,  William,  if  I could,  but  what 
are  your  questions  ? 

William.— He  wants  to  know  why  a nettle  wont  sting  you  if 
you  grasp  it  firmly  ? And  why  one  end  of  an  egg  feels  warmer  to 
the  tongue  than  the  other  1 

Uncle.— It  is  partially  true  that  the  leaf  of  a nettle  taken  firmly 
between  the  fingers  will  not  sting  so  readily  as  if  it  were  handled 
o-ently,  because  the  delicate  apparatus  in  which  the  poison  ot  the 
nettle  is  contained,  is  entirely  crushed  when  handled  boldly,  but 
you  must  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  skin  of  the  inside  oi 
the  fingers  is  thicker  and  much  harder  than  that  on  any  other  part 
of  the  hand,  and  therefore  less  easily  wounded  by  the  little 
prickles  which  convey  the  poison. 

With  regard  to  your  second  question,  I can  give  you  a more 
positive  answer,  but  that  you  may  understand  me,  I must  refer  to 
one  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action  of  heat  on  different  forms 
of  matter. 

CONDUCTORS  OF  HEAT. 


rod.  See  the  iron  conducts  the  heat  rapidly,  the  wax  is  melted, 
and  the  marbles  soon  drop  off,  but  in  the  case  ot  the  \ o , 


Some  substances  are  better  conductors  of  heat  than  others  ; for 
instance  iron  or  stone  are  better  conductors  of  heat  than  wool  or 
wood.  The  first  two  are  sooner  heated,  and  sooner  cooled  than 
the  latter ; for  if  they  receive  heat  more  rapidly,  they  at  the  same 
time  more  readily  part  with  it.  A piece  of  hot  iron  will  scorch 
your  hand,  while  wood  of  the  same  temperature  would  merely  ap- 
pear  hot  to  the  touch.  Wrapped  up  in  thick  woollen  garmen  ts  you 
may  remain  in  an  oven  while  a joint  of  meat  is  cooked,  without 
inconvenience,  but  you  could  not  handle  a piece  of  metal  with 
impunity  while  in  the  same  situation. 

William.— But  how  can  I explain  about  the  egg  by  means  of 
this  knowledge  ? 

Uncle.— I will  tell  you  directly.  Among  the  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  air  holds  a place  ; at  one  end  of  the  egg,  between  the  shell 
and  the  white,  there  is  a small  quantity  of  air.  It  the  tongue  is 
placed  against  this  end  of  the  egg,  it  seems  comparatively  warm 
for  the  air,  being  a bad  conductor,  does  not  cool  the  tongue  quickly 
but  if  it  is  placed  against  the  other  end  where  no  layer  of  air  in- 
tervenes, the  shell  and  the  white  of  the  egg,  being  both  tolerable 
conductors  of  heat,  cool  the  tongue  quickly  and  the  egg  feels  cold. 
The  chamber  which  contains  the  air  I have  alluded  to,  becomes 
larger  as  the  egg  gets  stale,  on  account  ol  the  substance  of  the 
white  shrinking ; and  the  end  of  the  egg  appears  warmer  to  the 
tongue  than  in  the  case  of  a newly-laid  egg  in  which  there  is  less 
air.  This  is  known  to  many  country  people,  although,  perhaps, 
they  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  it. 

William. — -But  one  end  is  as  cold  as  the  other  ? 

Uncle. — Just  so.  Thus  you  see  our  bodily  sensations  are  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  before  we  take  our  walk  by  the  sea-side,  I will 
show  you  a curious  experiment  illustrating  this  point,  lake  three 
basins  ; into  one  pour  water  as  hot  as  you  can  well  endure  it  with- 
out being  scalded  ; fill  the  second  with  the  coldest  water  you  can 
procure,  and  the  third  with  luke-warm  water.  Place  one  hand  in 
the  basin  containing  the  cold  water,  and  another  into  that  which 
is  tilled  with  hot  water.  After  the  hands  have  remained  in  the 
basins  for  a minute  or  so,  take  them  out  and  plunge  them  both  into 
the  luke-warm  water : the  consequence  will  be  that  the  water  will 
feel  hot  to  that  hand  which  has  been  in  the  cold  water,  and  cold 
to  the  hand  which  has  been  in  the  basin  of  hot  water.  One  more 
experiment  and  then  we  go.  Here  are  two  rods,  one  of  iron  and 
the  other  of  wood.  I fasten  to  each  of  these  rods,  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  wax,  half  a dozen  marbles,  and  place  the  flame  of  one  candle 
under  one  end  of  the  wood,  and  another  under  one  end  of  the  iron 
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heat  is  conducted  slowly,  and  it  will  be  a long  while  before  the 
marbles  fall.  But  come — now  for  our  walk. 

THE  SPAWNING  SEASON. 

Uncle. — Look  at  the  sea,  William,  out  yonder. 

William. — It  seems  as  if  it  was  boiling  ; what  is  the  reason  of 
it  ? 

Uncle. — A large  shoal,  or  school,  as  the  fishermen  call 
it,  of  Pilchards  are  coming  into  the  bay.  See,  the  fishermen  on 
the  rocks  have  seen  them,  and  given  notice  to  their  companions, 
and  the  boats  are  all  putting  out  to  sea.  . , 

William. — For  what  purpose  do  the  Pilchards  come  in  suen 
numbers  to  the  shore  ? They  seem  to  push  one  another  out  of  t le 
water,  they  are  in  such  quantities. 

Uncle. — It  is  a beautiful  provision  of  nature  for  the  purpose  ot 
supplying  our  wants  ; if  the  fishes  were  to  roam  about  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  ocean,  or  to  frequent  its  depths,  we  should  be  un- 
able to  capture  them  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  thus  be  deprived 
of  an’abundant  and  nutritious  kind  of  food  ; as  it  is,  the  instinct 
of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  deep  compels  them  to  seek  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn,  which  is  always 
cast  in  shallow  water,  that  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influence  o 
the  sun,  by  whose  heat  it  is  hatched.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon, 
the  fish  overcomes  the  greatest  obstacles  to  meet  a fitting  place 
for  the  purpose — ascending  rapid  rivers,  and  leaping  up  the  side 
of  cataracts.  The  process  of  depositing  and  hatching  the 
spawn  has  been  better  noticed  in  the  instance  of  the  salmon  than 
in  any  other  fish. 

William. — But  is  the  salmon  a freshwater  fish,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — No,  it  is  essentially  an  inhabitant  of  the  salt  water, 
and  only  frequents  rivers  in  the  spawning  season,  immediately 
after  which,  or  as  soon  as  it  has  recovered  its  strength,  it  leaves 
the  rivers,  and  again  seeks  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Having  arrived 
at  the  spawning  place,  the  male  fish,  swimming  against  the  stream, 
ploughs  a shallow  furrow  in  the  gravel,  in  which  the  female  depo- 
sits her  roe.  This  remains  for  some  time  in  the  ground  before  it 
is  hatched,  and  as  this  process  proceeds,  the  tails  of  the  young 
salmon  may  be  seen  above  the  gravel,  the  whole  spot  having  the 
appearance  of  a bed  of  young  onions,  but  it  is  not  long  before  they 
are  wholly  free,  when  the  young  fry  may  be  seen  near  the  sources 
of  the  streams,  swimming  about  in  countless  swarms.  1 hey  in- 
habit the  fresh  water  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  undertake  their  journey  to  sea,  to  which,  after  a few  months, 

William. — Is  not  the  water  of  the  sea,  in  the  countries  of  the 
north,  extremely  cold  for  the  fishes  ? .. 

Uncle. — Not  so  cold  as  you  would  imagine.  In  cold  climates 
it  is  much  warmer  than  the  air,  and  in  hot  countries  considerab  y 
colder,  but  at  a considerable  depth  its  temperature  is  nearly 

UnWiLLiAM.— Oh,  Uncle,  I have  often  thought  ot  asking  you 
what  is  meant  by  artificial  ice,  there  can  be  no  ice,  surely,  this 

warm  weather.  . 

Uncle.— There  is  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  William, 
and  what  our  forefathers  considered  as  the  very  acme  ot  the 
ridiculous,  is  now  an  everyday  occurrence,  so  that  at  present  there 

is  nothing  new  in  seeing 

Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice, 

All  on  a summer’s  day.  ....  . 

This  artificial  ice  is  a modern  invention,  if  it  deserves  that 
name,  and  being  patented,  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  tb e World 
it  is  nothing  more  than  some  cheap  salt  of  soda,  alum,  or  com- 
mon soda,  melted  by  heat,  and  cast  into  slabs,  which  are  afterwards 
joined  together  by  the  same  material,  and  a very  good  substitute 
'it  is  for  teal  ice  without  the  dangers. 
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PARLEY'S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  V. — The  Polyanthus. 


. Pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.  Shakspeare. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose.  Milton. 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes.  Thompson. 

Before  the  last  primrose  disappears  from  the  green  bank  and 
flowery  meadow,  before  its  “modest  form,  so  delicately  fine,”  is 
lost  amid  the  myriads  of  flowers  with  which  the  earth  teems,  when 

Nature  revels  in  her  prime, 

And  all  is  fresh  and  fair  and  gay, 

Resplendent  with  the  smiles  of  May, 

let  us  pay  our  humble  tribute  of  thankfulness  to  this  little  flower 
for  the  amusement  and  delight  which  it  has  so  often  afforded  us, 
for  the  mystic  transports  which  we  have  so  often  felt  in  its  society, 
and  which  we  would  fain  impart  to  those  who  forego  “ all  con- 
verse with  Nature’s  charms.”  Did  they  but  know  what  pleasure, 
what  rapture  may  be  found  in  the  pathless  wood  and  the  lone 
meadow  when  May  has  showered  her  blessings  upon  them  how 
eagerly  would  they  snatch  each  opportunity  of  visiting  them.  But 
there  are  at  least  some  who  have,  like  us,  been  refreshed  by  the 
May  flowers  opening  beneath  their  feet,  and  to  these  we  must  now 
direct  our  attention,  or  rather  to  the  little  favourite  which  we  have 
chosen  from  the  variety  displayed  around. 

The  splendid  colours,  or  varied  tints  of  the  primrose,  have  not 
drawn  forth  the  praises  of  our  poets,  but  its  modesty  and  purity 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  all ; pale  yellow,  and  lilac  are  its 
usual  colours,  but  it  has  been  transplanted  to  adorn  the  garden, 
where  the  florist’s  care  has  produced  more  gaudy  varieties,  one  of 
which  we  shall  mention  after  describing  its  simple  origin.  The 


flower  of  the  primrose,  primula,  consists  of  one  leaf,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  tubular,  but  the  upper  part  expands  itself  flat  in  the 
form  of  a salver,  and  is  cut  into  several  segments  j from  the  flower 
cup,  which  is  fistulous,  arises  the  pointal,  which,  when  the  flower 
is  decayed,  becomes  an  oblong  fruit  or  husk,  lying  almost  concealed 
in  the  flower  cup,  and  opening  at  the  top ; in  this  the  seeds  are 
found.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  primrose  as  a garden  flower,  for  all  its  varieties, 
except  the  auricula  and  the  polyanthus,  may  be  cultivated  without 
trouble  in  almost  any  situation,  and  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances ; of  the  polyanthus,  however,  we  must  take  more  notice, 
and  at  some  future  time  we  shall  probably  devote  a pane  to  the 
auricula. 

Some  have  thought  the  polyanthus  entirely  distinct  from  the 
primrose,  but  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  it  is  simply  a 
variety  of  it,  and  we  think,  after  examining  the  two  plants,  little 
doubt  can  remain  that  such  is  the  case,  for  the  characteristics  of 
the  polyanthus  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  primrose. 

The  polyanthus  stands  in  the  fifth  class  (Polyandria)  and  the 
first  order  (Monogynia)  of  the  Linnaen  classification,  and  in  the 
order  Primulacea;  and  the  grand  division  Dicotyledone3  of  the 
natural  system. 

It  has  not,  perhaps,  received  so  much  attention  as  its  peculiar 
beauty  deserves,  but  we  hope  to  point  out  rules  for  its  treatment, 
which  shall  render  its  attractions  equal  to  those  of  the  auricula, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  for  the  richness  and  splendour  of  its 
colours. 

The  polyanthus  is  usually  propagated  by  seed,  but  sometimes 
by  slips  or  by  dividing  the  root.  When  the  first  method  is  adopted 
the  seed  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  about  the  end  of 
July ; there  are  some,  however,  who  defer  sowing  the  seed  till 
December,  and  some  even  until  February,  in  order  that  the  young 
plants  may  not  suffer  from  the  frost;  the  compost  which  should  be 
used  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  beds,  pots,  or  boxes,  is  formed  of 
fresh  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  cow  manure  ; if  a bed  be  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  the  polyanthus  it  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  occasionally  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  care- 
fully watched  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  insects,  particu- 
larly of  the  red  spider,  which  is  a very  dangerous  though  very  di- 
minutive enemy  ; if  the  compost  mentioned  above  be  prepared 
some  time  before  sowing,  the  injury  of  these  is  less  to  be  dreaded: 
the  seedlings  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  twelve  months, 
before  they  are  removed  to  the  bed  in  which  they  are  destined  to 
flower ; when  they  are  transplanted  they  must  be  placed  about  8 
or  9 inches. apart  at  a depth  of  an  inch;  the  old  roots  and  slips 
must  also  be  planted  in  the  same  manner.  The  cultivator  should  take 
care  that  his  beds  are  raised  about  three  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  and  also  that  it  is  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  mid-day.  The  polyanthus  is  often  grown  in  pots,  filled  with 
the  compost  already  mentioned,  both  as  an  ornament  to  a flower 
stand,  and  for  transplanting  into  borders  in  the  spring ; in  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  when  the  buds  appear  the  small  ones  should  be  removed 
to  give  room  for  the  remaining  ones  ; about  six  or  seven  should 
be  left,  which  when  they  show  their  colour  should  be  protected 
from  the  sun  and  from  rain.  Care  should  be  taken  to  gather  the 
seed  in  proper  time,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  capsules  in  a dry 
place  till  it  is  required  to  sow.  We  doubt  not  if  our  directions  be 
attended  to  that  the  cultivator  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble 
by  the  beauty  of  his  plants. 

The  properties  of  a good  polyanthus  are  a stem,  strong,  erect, 
and  elastic,  and  the  cluster  of  blossoms  should  be  above  the  foliage 
of  the  plant,  and  the  stem  or  rather  stalk  of  each  blossom  firm, 
elastic,  and  proportioned  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  blossoms  ; 
which  should  together  form  a round  and  compact  cluster. 
The  eye  of  each  blossom  should  be  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  round 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  ground  colour,  which  is  most  admired 
when  it  is  shaded  with  rich  crimson,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  velvet  The  blossom  should  be  almost  circular,  with  an 
indenture  at  each  of  the  five  segments.  The  edging  should,  like 
the  eye  of  the  flower,  be  of  a bright  golden  hue. 


Misfortunes. — The  man  who  sinks  to  the  level  of  his  mis- 
fortunes excites  pity : he  who  rises  superior  to  them  inspires  ad- 
miration ; and  makes  persons  of  a similar  character  almost  envy 
him. — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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OUR  LADIES'  PAGE. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Paris,  May  9,  1844. 

Ma  ChSre, 

Summer  dresses  must  be  our  subject  to-day,  for 
this  fine  weather  has  completely  brought  them  into  fashion.  As 
to  their  cut,  their  colours,  and  ornaments,  there  is  something  new 
every  day — a regular  progression — but  the  toute  ensemble  of  a 
lady’s  toilet  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  details,  which  I must  de- 
scribe to  you. 

For  millinery  in  full  perfection,  we  are  led  to  Madame  Payan  s, 
who  has  just  invented  charming  handkerchiefs,  of  a perfectly  new 
design.  They  are  embroidered  in  white,  and  in  colours,  but  the 
pattern  is  perfectly  new,  and  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto 
seen.  For  morning  wear  little  baliste  aprons,  triply  frilled,  and 
embroidered  with  arabesque  ornaments  of  every  description, 
worked  in  small  spots.  These  aprons  are  a necessary  part  of  the 
toilet,  and  Madame  Payan  exhibits  exquisite  taste  in  the  article, 
as  well  as  in  a great  variety  of  neckerchiefs,  of  guimp  and  canne- 
zout,  which  are  so  much  in  vogue  this  year.  But  let  us  return  to 
dresses.  Of  these  I will  describe  a few  : — 


The  dress  is  of  shot  silk,  of  a multitude  of  shades,  and  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  chicorees,  the  bodies  plain  in  front,  but 
trimmed  like  the  skirt;  for  neckerchief  a little  collar  of  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  ruche,  sleeves  of  the  same  material,  and  a bonnet 


of  rose-coloured  crape,  trimmed  with  ribands.  Large  veils  of 
English  manufacture  are  also  worn,  and  white  china  crape  scarfs, 
embroidered. 

For  young  persons. — A dress  of  organdi  muslin  with  two  skirts, 
the  upper  one  cut  sloping,  and  terminated  by  bunches  of  white  taffeta 
riband.  The  body  is  plain  with  berthe  collar,  ruche,  so  also  are 
the  sleeves.  Head-dress  : floating  bands  of  ribands,  and  a garland 
of  field  flowers. 

At  an  evening  musical  party,  the  Countess  of  C , a very 

elegant  woman,  wore  a plain  dress  of  mousseline  de  soie,  of  a very 
pale  cherry  colour,  ornamented  with  a flounce  of  English  point 
lace  arranged  in  festoons,  on  each  side  of  which  a little  bunch  of 
riband  was  fastened ; the  corsage  pointed,  with  a mantilla  of  the 
same  description  of  lace,  fastened  by  a bouquet  of  natural  flowers. 
The  sleeves  were  very  short. 

As  to  jewellery,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  by  the  establishment  of 
Madame  Blandin  without  being  tempted  to  make  a selection. 
Why  not  have  a new  bracelet  ? Here  are  some,  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  ; and  these  large  Touquet  rings,  they  bring  to  mind  the 
luxurious  habits  of  a minister  of  finance,  but  delicate  and  slender 
fingers  wear  these  rings  now  a-days  for  the  sake  of  originality. 
As  for  combs,  the  most  beautiful  patterns  only  are  worn,  so  that 
only  a certain  class  of  people  can  follow  the  fashion,  Madame 
Blandin  has  some  most  delightful  ones  ; she  ornaments  them  with 
large  and  fine  pearls,  cameos,  or  precious  stones. 

I must  mention  the  new  Greek  corset  of  Madame  Cl&manfon, 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  the  present  fas- 
hion towards  Greek  costume.  Decidedly,  with  the  golden  bands 
that  encircle  the  head,  or  the  coronet  of  ears  of  wheat  which  adorns 
the  forehead,  in  connection  with  the  loosely  plaited  bodies  waving 
over  the  bosom,  long  and  training  dresses,  and  arms  bare  nearly 
to  the  shoulders,  together  with  the  mode  of  dressing  at  present 
adopted  by  the  most  youthful  and  graceful  women,  a new  style  of 
corset  was  necessary  ; one  which  should  not  confine  the  form,  but 
give  a suppleness,  a flexibility  to  the  figure,  such  as  should  render 
the  very  presence  of  a corset  unsuspected,  for  it  would  be  an  ana- 
chronism in  Grecian  dress.  The  new  invention  of  Madame  Cle- 
manfon,  offers  all  the  graces  of  antiquity  combined  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  day.  Those  who  devote  much  time  to  dan- 
cing or  music,  in  which  perfect  freedom  of  the  chest  is  necessary, 
will  easily  comprehend  the  immense  advantages  of  these  new 
Greek  corsets. 

Adieu,  ma  chSre  Amie, 

L.  de  F. 

Rue  St.  Honore. 


Sensitiveness. — The  sweetest,  the  most  clinging  affection  is  often 
shaken  by  the  slightest  breath  of  unkindness,  as  the  delicate  rings  and 
tendrils  of  thevine  are  agitated  by  thefaintest  air  thatblows  in  summer. 
An  unkind  word  from  one  beloved  often  draws  blood  from  many  a 
heart  which  would  defy  the  battle-axe  of  hatred  or  the  keenest 
edge  of  vindictive  satire.  Nay  the  shade,  the  gloom  of  the  face 
familiar  and  dear  awakens  grief  and  pain.  These  are  the  little 
thorns  which,  though  men  of  a rougher  form  may  make  their  way 
through  without  feeling  much,  extremely  incommode  persons  of  a 
more  refined  turn  in  their  journey  through  life,  and  make  their 
travelling  irksome  and  unpleasant.  Oh  ! how  careful  ought  we  to 
be  not  to  darken  over  and  mutilate  the  sweet  images  of  hope  and 
joy,  and  peace,  that  might  gild  the  current  of  our  own  and  of  our 
companions’  life,  by  suffering  these  spots  to  mingle  with  them 
these  shadows  of  upas  leaves  to  be  reflected  in  the  stream  ! 

The  Memory. — If  memory,  instead  of  softening  all  the  traces, 
gave  us  back  the  original  lines  of  life  in  their  native  harshness, 
who  could  live  on  to  old  age?  for  the  catalogue  of  broken  hopes, 
and  disappointed  wishes  and  pleasures  snatched  from  us  never  to 
return,  would  be  more  than  any  human  mind  could  bear.  It  would 
harden  the  heart  to  marble,  or  break  it  in  its  youth.  It  is  happy 
too  that  in  early  years  our  mind  has  greater  power  of  resistance, 
for  the  novelty  of  sorrow  gives  it  a double  sting. 

The  poets  feigned  that  Daphne  was  changed  into  a laurel  when 
flying  from  Apotlo— to  show  that  the  girls  who  avoid  their  lovers 
must  be  green. 
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NICHOLAS  DUNKS; 

OR,  FRIED  MACKEREL  FOR  DINNER. 


F I were  to  say  what  I should  really  like  to  have  for 
dinner,”  replied  Nicholas,  in  answer  to  his  wife’s 
question  upon  the  subject,  “it  would  be  fried  mack- 
erel,” smacking  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

“Then  that’s  just  what  you  won’t  have,”  said 
Mrs.  Dunks,  as  sharp  as  a north-east  wind. 

“ Humph!”  quoth  Nicholas. 

“ Ay  ! and  humph  again  !”  responded  his  better 
half.  “ I’ve  other  fish  to  fry  to-day,  that  I can  tell 

you.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  ask  me  ?”  said  Nicholas. 

“ Because  I was  a fool.  I might  have  known  you  would  be  sure 
to  give  all  the  trouble  you  can  on  washing-day.” 

“Humph!”  quoth  Nicholas  again,  as  he  took  his  hat  off  the 
nail,  brushed  it  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  clapped  it  on  his 
head  with  the  air  of  a man  determined  to  have  his  own  way. 

“ Where  are  you  going  now  ?”  said  Mrs.  Dunk. 

“ To  get  a fried  mackerel  for  dinner,”  replied  Nicholas,  march- 
ing out  of  the  room,  erect  of  body  and  resolute  of  soul. 

Nicholas  was  right.  A man  is  no  man  who  cannot  have  a fried 
mackerel  when  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it ; and  more  especially 
when  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it.  Nicholas  Dunks 
was  a tailor — a circumstance  which  makes  the  assertion  of  his 
prerogative  in  the  way  we  have  seen  the  more  remarkable  ; except 
that  tailors  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of  good  living.  He  was 
forty : his  wife  forty-two.  He  a peaceable  man — she  a cantanker- 
ous little  body ; be  sober  and  industrious — she  generally  inclined 
to  tipple,  and  always  inclined  to  be  idle.  He,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury — she,  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  if  ever  he  went 
to  bed  without  first  counting  his  money.  They  had  been  married 
six  weeks — only  six  weeks — no  more  ; but  (oh  ! shame  to  wedded 
life  !)  this  was,  at  least,  the  sixteenth  time  Nicholas  had  found  it 
necessary  to  put  on  his  hat  and  walk  abroad  in  search  of  domestic 
bliss. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  first  went  in  search  of  his 
mackerel  and  then  in  search  of  the  Blue  Posts,  a house  of  call  for 
his  tribe,  where  he  meditated  having  it  fried.  Mrs.  Dunks,  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed,  flounced  into  the  back  kitchen,  muttering 
unheard-oi  vengeance  when  he  came  home,  and  began  her  dab 
wash.  Miserable  woman  ! she  little  dreamt  of  all  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  refusing  to  fry  his  mackerel.  But  we  must  not 
anticipate. 

The  tap-room  clock  had  just  struck  two  as  Nicholas  sat  down 
to  one  of  the  finest  mackerel  he  had  ever  clapped  eyes  on,  and 
fried  to  perfection.  By  the  side  of  it  stood  a foaming  tankard  of 
porter,  inviting  his  lips  to  taste  the  refreshing  draught.  He  yielded 
to  the  soft  persuasion,  and  saw  the  bottom  of  the  pot  before  he  put 
it  down  again. 

“ That’s  the  way  to  spoil  your  fish,  sir,”  said  a ruddy-faced  man 
with  a merry  twinkling  eye,  who  was  seated  at  an  opposite  table. 

“ I don't  think  so,”  replied  Nicholas.  “ It  will  have  something 
to  swim  in.” 

“ Are  you  fond  of  mackerel  ?” 

“ Very  !”  responded  Nicholas,  handling  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
preparing  to  cut  the  one  before  him  into  two  equal  parts. 

“ Then  take  my  advice,  and  begin  at  the  tail ; or,  as  sure  as  my 
name’s  Jenkins,  you’ll  wish  you  had.” 

Nicholas  paused.  It  was  very  odd,  he  thought,  what  could 
make  Mr.  Jenkins  trouble  himself  about  his  mackerel;  and,  for 
his  part,  he  had  never  heard  before  of  beginning  at  the  tail. 
However,  as  there  might  be  something  in  it,  he  prepared  to  cut  off 
the  tail. 

“ Not  that  way !”  exclaimed  Jenkins,  starting  up. 

By  this  time  the  mackerel  w'as  getting  cold,  and  Nicholas  hot. 
He  looked  at  Mr.  Jenkins  as  if  he  would  thank  him  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  let  him  eat  his  mackerel  as  he  liked. 

“ Not  that  way,”  repeated  Jenkins  ; “ don’t  cut  the  tail  off,  but 
slide  your  knife  under,  and  pass  it  up  gently  to  the  head.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Nicholas,  doing  as  he  was  directed,  still  thinking 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  it. 


“ Now,”  continued  Jenkins,  seeing  him  about  to  begin,  “before 
you  proceed  further,  let  me  give  you  a second  piece  of  advice.” 
“What’s  that?”  quoth  Nicholas. 

“ Another  time  don’t  let  anybody  persuade  you,  that  you  don’t 
know  how  to  eat  a mackerel.  That’s  all.  Go  on,  sir,  and  I wish 
you  a good  appetite.” 

Nicholas  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork;  and  staring  fiercely  at 
Mr.  Jenkins,  he  exclaimed,  “For  half  a farthing  I’d  make  you 
eat  it,  and  begin  with  the  head  instead  of  the  tail,  you  trumpery 
fellow.  Mind  your  own  business,  will  you?” 

“ I am  minding  it,”  answered  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  provoking 
coolness. 

“No,  you  are  not — you  are  interfering  with  me ; and,  if  you 
don't  take  care,  I’ll  soon  let  you  know  that  you  had  better  leave 
me  alone.” 

“ My  business,”  said  Jenkins,  laughing  as  he  spoke,  “is  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  simpletons  of  this  world,  by  making  them 
fall  out  with  themselves.  Pray,  go  on  with  your  dinner.” 

“ No  I won’t,”  answered  Nicholas,  “till  I have  given  you  a bit 
of  advice,  in  return  for  that  which  you  have  just  given  me.”  At 
these  words  he  rose  from  his  seat,  crossed  the  room  towards  where 
Jenkins  was  sitting,  and  standing  opposite  to  him,  said,  “ My  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Jenkins,  is  this,  that  you  make  yourself  scarce.  Vanish, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  or  I’ll  knock  that  jolter-head  of  yours  against  the 
wall  till  it  shall  ache  again.” 

“Try,”  said  Jenkins,  keeping  his  seat. 

Nicholas  turned  up  his  cuffs  and  drew'  nearer.  Mr.  Jenkins 
laughed. 

“Take  that!”  exclaimed  Nicholas,  aiming  a desperate  blow  at 
his  face.  Mr.  Jenkins  ducked  his  head,  Nicholas  knocked  the 
skin  off  his  knuckles  against  the  wall. 

A scuffle  ensued.  Jenkins  seized  hold  of  Nicholas  by  the  col- 
lar. Nicholas  twined  his  arms  round  Jenkins  to  put  him  out  of 
the  room.  They  hauled  and  tugged  at  each  other  for  several 
minutes ; at  last  they  both  rolled  down  upon  the  floor,  upsetting 
the  table  on  which  was  placed  Nicholas’s  dinner;  and  now 
mackerel,  bread,  porter,  melted  butter,  vinegar,  mustard,  plates 
and  dishes,  lay  around  them,  “ confusion  worse  confounded.” 

The  landlord  of  the  Blue  Posts  made  his  appearance,  and  sepa- 
rated the  combatants. 

“ What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  said  he  ; “ you  have  been  at  your 
tricks  again,  I suppose,”  he  continued,  addressing  Jenkins,  who 
laughed  immoderately  as  he  surveyed  the  wreck  of  eatables  strewn 
upon  the  sanded  floor. 

“His  tricks!”  exclaimed  Nicholas,  examining  his  wounded 
knuckles,  and  panting  for  breath.  “ I have  not  done  with  him 
yet.  My  dinner  is  spoiled,  and  he  shall  pay  for  it  before  he  leaves 
the  room.” 

“ To  be  sure  I will,”  answered  Jenkins,  still  laughing,  “and, 
more  than  that,  you  shall  go  home  and  dine  with  me  off  some- 
thing better  than  fried  mackerel.” 

“Who  are  you?”  enquired  Nicholas  doubtingly,  his  ire  evi- 
dently giving  way  under  the  double  prospect  of  a spoiled  dinner 
paid  for,  and  a good  one  promised. 

“ You  shall  know  by  nightcap  time,”  answered  Jenkins. 

The  landlord,  meanwhile,  had  placed  the  table  on  its  legs  again, 
gathered  up  the  broken  crockery,  &c.,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
wdien  Jenkins  told  him  to  score  the  damage  to  his  account,  and 
give  him  change  for  a five-pound  note, 

“ Here’s  for  your  wounds,”  said  Jenkins,  counting  the  change, 
and  tossing  a half-sovereign  to  Nicholas;  “and  here’s  for  your 
baulked  appetite,”  he  continued  tossing  him  another. 

“ You’re  a queer  un,”  observed  Nicholas,  looking  at  the  two 
half-sovereigns,  and  then  at  the  donor,  with  a ludicrous  mixture 
of  surprise  and  joy,  amazingly  puzzled  to  make  out  what  it  all 
meant. 

“ So  every  body  says,”  replied  Jenkins,  putting  the  rest  of  the 
change  into  his  pocket,  and  motioning  Nicholas  to  do  the  like  by 
the  two  half-sovereigns  that  lay  before  him. 

“ Oh,  I’ve  no  objection,  of  course  !”  said  Nicholas,  and  picked 
up  the  money  as  if  he  expected  it  would  burn  his  fingers,  ex- 
amining it  also  as  though  he  thought  it  must  be  counterfeit. 
“ Well,  if  this  isn’t  a go,  I don’t  know  what  is  !”  he  added,  when 
he  saw  they  were  gold ; and  with  a chuckle  conveyed  them  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket. 

“ And  now,  suppose  toe  go,”  rejoined  Mr.  Jenkins,  rising. 
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“ With  all  my  heart,”  responded  Nicholas,  and  he  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  wondering  what  was  to  come  next. 

They  gained  the  street.  Pursuing  their  walk  in  profound  silence 
till  they  reached  the  Strand,  Mr.  Jenkins  suddenly  addressed 
Nicholas.  “ That’s  a monstrous  shabby  hat  of  yours,”  said  he. 

“It  is,”  quoth  Nicholas;  “but  it’s  my  best  and  worst.” 

“ Step  into  that  shop  and  fit  yourself  with  a better,”  replied 
Mr.  Jenkins,  pointing  to  a hatter’s  across  the  road.  “Here  s 
money  to  pay  for  it,  and  I’ll  wait  here  till  you  return.”  He  gave 
him,  as  he  spoke,  a five-pound  note.  , _ , 

« gure — ]y)  he’s  mad  1”  said  Nicholas,  as  he  entered  the  hatter  s 

shop.’  ...  , . 

The  purchase  was  soon  made,  and  Nicholas,  rejoining  his  com- 
panion, gave  him  the  change — £3  15s. 

“That  will  do,”  said  he,  surveying  Nicholas,  as  he  put  the 
change  into  his  pocket  without  counting  it.  “ Ay,  now  you  look 
a little  better ; but  I can’t  take  you  home  in  those  clothes,  my 
friend  ; I must  rig  you  out  in  a new  suit  at  one  of  the  ready-made 
warehouses  in  Holywell  Street.” 

So  saying,  they  made  for  Holywell  Street,  and,  as  they  went 
along,  Mr.  Jenkins  put  another  note  into  his  hand.  “ lhat  s a 
ten,”  said  he ; “ you’ll  get  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers,  with  a 
pair  of  Wellingtons,  for  about  five  or  six  pounds  ; and  then  we  11 
to  dinner.”  . . 

Arrived  at  the  corner,  Mr.  Jenkins  told  him  to  go  into  the  nrst 
shop  he  came  to,  equip  himself,  and  return. 

“ This  never  can  be  earnest !”  exclaimed  Nicholas,  once  more 
alone;  “ but  what  the  joke  is,  curse  me  if  I can  fathom.” 

Nicholas  had  a conscience,  though  a tailor.  He  not  only  se- 
lected a cheap  suit,  but  gave  Mr.  J enkins  the  benefit  of  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  beating  down  the  price  upon  the  plea,  of  such 
bad  workmanship  as  none  but  a tailor  could  have  discerned,  t his 
occupied  some  time.  When  he  returned  to  where  he  had  left  Mr. 
Jenkins,  he  was  gone.  . . 

He  stood  for  some  moments  looking  about  in  every  direction, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  quitting  his  post,  to  return  to  the  Blue 
Posts,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  who  Mr.  Jenkins  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  when  a ragged,  dirty  boy,  came  running  towards 
him. 

“ Do  you  want  Mr.  Jenkins  ?”  said  he. 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s  waiting  for  you  at  Temple  Bar.  He  gived  me  this  (hold- 
ing up  a shilling)  to  come  and  tell  you.  He  said  I should  see  a 
gentleman  with  a bundle  under  liis  arm,  looking  as  if  he  had  last 

something.”  , ,. 

“ Lost  something !”  repeated  Nicholas,  as  he  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  Temple  Bar.  “ Found  something,  I think!”  and  then 
he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  called  a gentleman  ; “ though  tor 
the  matter  of  that,”  he  added,  surveying  himself  as  he  spoke,  it 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  I'm  an  outside  gentleman  at  any  rate. 

Thus  soliloquizing,  he  reached  Temple  Bar,  where  lie  found  Mr. 
Jenkins  talking  with  a shabby-looking  man  dressed  in  a drab  gieat- 
coat,  long  leather  gaiters,  his  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  and  a 
hu°re  cudgel  in  his  hand  for  a walking-stick.  As  Nicholas  drew 
near,  they  separated,  but  not  before  the  stranger  had  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Nicholas  with  such  a strange,  scrutinizing  expression,  that 
he  shrunk  involuntarily  from  their  gaze. 

“ You  were  a long  time  suiting  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  lay- 
ing an  emphasis  upon  the  word  “ suiting,”  as  if  he  meant  to  make 

a pun.  , , 

“ I was  driving  a hard  bargain,”  replied  Nicholas  as  hard  a 
one  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  money,  for  I hate  to  be  imposed 
upon.  I got  the  whole  for  £3  19s.  6d.,  after  a long  haggle  about 

the  odd  sixpence.”  . . 

« Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed  Jenkins,  receiving  the  difference 
from  Nicholas  as  he  spoke,  “ you  have  done  both  yourself  and  me 
justice,  I must  say.  You’ll  do  now,”  he  added,  looking  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  “all  except  your  hands.  You  must  get  a pair 
of  gloves.”  . . , 

They  walked  down  Fleet  Street,  and  the  first  hosier  s they  came 
to,  Mr.  Jenkins,  pulling  out  another  five-pound  note,  gave  it  to 
Nicholas,  with  directions  to  go  in  and  buy  a pair. 

11  Hadn’t  you  better  give  me  silver  V’  said  Nicholas.  “ Perhaps 
they  won’t  have  change.” 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  try,”  replied  Mr,  J enkins,  as  he  walked  on  in 
the  direction  of  Bridge  Street, 


“ Wpll,”  exclaimed  Nicholas  as  he  left  the  shop,  “ if  this  is  to 
be  the  go,  sure — It/  he'll  buy  me  a shirt.  ’ 

Nicholas  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Jenkins  seemed  now  to  be  quite 
satisfied,  and  proceeding  eastward  till  they  reached  the  neig  i- 
bourhood  of  White-chapel,  he  turned  into  a narrow  court,  con- 
taining  about  a dozen  houses.  Before  the  largest  of  these  he 
stopped,  and,  taking  a key  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door. 

“ I hope  dinner  is  ready,”  said  he. 

This  was  the  first  word  he  had  spoken  all  the  way  from  Bridge 
S treet 

“ I hope  so,  too,”  replied  Nicholas,  gaily,  “for  I’m  as  hungry 

as  a wolf.”  . 

They  entered  a dark  passage,  Mr.  Jenkins  closing  and  locking 

the  door  after  him.  . 

“This  way,”  said  he,  ascending  a flight  of  stairs  which  Nicholas 
could  only  dimly  descry,  and  up  which  he  stumbled  more  than 
once  in  following  his  guide. 

Arrived  on  the  first  landing,  Mr.  Jenkins  unlocked  the  door  of 
a rather  spacious  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  remark- 
able for  its  unostentatious  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
large  deal  table,  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  four  or 
nve  wooden  chairs.  In  the  corner,  near  a fireplace  that  had  no 
grate,  stood  a massive  piece  of  furniture,  with  numerous  drawers, 
on  the  top  of  which  lay  sundry  curiously  shaped  implements. 

“ I hope  dinner  is  ready,”  repeated  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  he  walkad 
up  to  the  massive  piece  of  furniture  above  described ; and,  un- 
locking one  of  the  drawers,  deposited  in  it  something  which  he 
took  from  his  pockets.  » By-the-bye,”  he  continued,  still  empty- 
ing his  pockets  of  their  contents,  with  lus  back  towards  Nicholas, 

“ I never  once  thought  to  ask  you  your  name. 

“ Nicholas  Dunks.”  , . , 

“ Nicholas  Dunks,  eh  ? A queer  name  that.  And  of  what 

trade  or  calling?”  ...  , „ T„ 

“ A tailor.”  “ A tailor,  eh  ? And  where  do  you  live  ? In 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden.”  “ Married  ?”  “ Y es.”  Any 

children  ?”  “ No.”  “ Married  and  no  children  ? Very  strange ! 

“Not  at  all;  there  hasn’t  been  time.  I only  went  to  church 
last  Sunday  was  six  weeks.”  , „ , 

“Nicholas  Dunks — tailor — of  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden 
married — no  family — aged  ?” 

“ Forty.”  . . , 

“ Aged  forty.  That’s  your  description,  eh  ? turning  round, 

and  surveying  Nicholas  as  he  spoke.  . , , 

“ You  may  add,  if  you  like,  and  very  hungry,  said  Nicholas, 
forcing  a laugh  rather  than  laughing  ; for  he  began  to  feel  queer 
at  these  interrogatories,  and  to  appearances  of  things  in  general. 

“ Good,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Jenkins,  joining  in  the  laugh  ; good 

I hope  dinner  is  ready.”  . .. 

“ That’s  the  third  time  of  asking,”  rejoined  Nicholas,  so  it 

ought  to  be.” 

“ A wag,  too,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenkins. 

There  was  a gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

“ Come  in,”  said  Jenkins.  . 

The  door  opened,  and  a withered  old  woman,  in  tattered  gar- 
ments, begrimed  with  dirt,  appeared.  Putting  her  “ choppy  finger 
upon  her  skinny  lips,”  by  which,  as  it  seemed,  her  errand  was  con- 
veyed, she  waited  silently  for  orders. 

“ Very  well,  said  Jenkins,  “ we’ll  come  directly. 

The  ancient  sybil  withdrew,  leering  curiously  at  Nicholas. 

“ Now,  Dunks,”  he  continued,  “ let  us  go  to  dinner.  I m sure 
you  must  be  hungry.” 

•<  That  am  I,”  quoth  Nicholas,  rising  to  follow  his  host. 

They  descended  to  the  ground  floor,  crossed  a dark  narrow  passage, 
ascended  another  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  a small,  comfortable- 
looking  room  from  which  daylight  was  excluded,  its  absence  being 
supplied  by  an  argand  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Upon  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  dinner. was  spread,  consisting  of 
several  dishes,  whose  savoury  odour  would  have  whetted  a duller 
appetite  than  was  Nicholas’s  at  that  moment. 

“ Take  your  seat,  Dunks,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  pointing  to  a chrir 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  “Remove  the  covers  Richard,  he 
continued,  addressing  a man-servant  who  stood  behind  him. 

The  dish  opposite  Nicholas  being  uncovered,  disclosed  a de- 
licious fried  mackerel.  T ■ j 

“ There,  Dunks,”  said  Jenkins,  laughing,  “ when  I promised 
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you  should  dine  off  something  better  than  a fried  mackerej,  I did 
not  mean  you  should  go  without  one.” 

“ Am  I to  begin  at  the  tail?”  enquired  Nicholas,  waxing  jocose 
at  the  sight  of  his  favourite  dish. 

“ As  you  like,  here,”  replied  Jenkins  ; “ but,  as  long  as  you  live, 
you’ll  never  forget  the  fried  mackerel  at  the  Blue  Posts,  1 guess.” 

At  that  moment,  Nicholas,  raising  his  eyes,  met  those  of  Rich- 
ard, who  was  handing  him  some  bread.  He  started.  Where  had 
he  seen  that  indescribable  look  before  ? A moment’s  reflection 
told  him.  It  was  at  Temple  Bar — the  man  with  whom  Jenkins 
was  conversing.  But  this  could  not  be  : the  dress — the  figure — 
were  different : the  expression  of  the  eye  alone  was  the  same.  It 
was  odd,  he  thought,  that  two  men  should  possess  such  a remark- 
able, such  a peculiar,  such  a very  peculiar  look,  and  that  he  should 
have  met  with  them  both  in  one  day.  The  matter  thus  settled  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  ate  his  mackerel ; yet  ever  and  anon  stealing  a 
glance  at  Richard,  and  never  doing  so  without  finding  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

Dinner  over,  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  Jenkins  and  Nicholas 
set  to,  tete-a-tete,  over  a bottle  of  port.  The  wine  was  really  good  : 
but  Nicholas  thought  it  superlatively  so.  They  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  chatted,  and  grew  as  cosy  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Jenkins  told  droll  stories,  sang  droll  songs,  and  pushed 
the  bottle  backwards  and  forwards  like  a liberal  host ; so  that, 
what  with  laughing,  talking,  and  drinking,  Nicholas  began  to  see 
double,  just  as  the  door  opened,  and  a gentleman,  fashionably 
dressed,  wearing  green  spectacles,  entered  the  room. 

“ Ah,  Franklin,  is  that  you?”  exclaimed  Jenkins,  jumping  up, 
and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand— “ well,  now,  I consider 
this  very  kind  indeed,  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
so  soon  after  your  return  to  London.  Sit  down  ; we’ll  have  clean 
glasses  and  another  bottle.  I beg  pardon — I forgot  to  introduce 
my  friend;  Mr.  Dunks — Mr.  Franklin.” 

Nicholas  rose  from  his  chair  with  that  balanced  stateliness  which 
men  are  wont  to  assume  when  they  feel  a difficulty  in  preserving 
their  centre  of  gravity,  and  making  a profound  bow,  sat  down 
again.  Mr.  Franklin  returned  the  salutation  with  less  formality, 
but  equal  politeness. 

“ Well,  and  how  are  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Franklin,  and  that  pretty 
daughter  of  yours  ?”  enquired  Jenkins,  as  he  filled  his  glass  from 
a fresh  bottle.  “ I hope  you  found  them  quite  well  on  your  re- 
turn.” 

“ Quite,”  replied  Mr.  Franklin  ; “ they  will  be  here  presently 
to  answer  for  themselves.” 

Ladies  coming,  thought  Nicholas  ; and  one  of  them  “ that 
pretty  daughter!” — what  should  he  do?  He  could  get  on  pretty 
well  with  men ; but  the  idea  of  having  to  converse  with  ladies 
daunted  him.  He  wished  he  could  find  an  excuse  to  slip  away, 
and  go  home  to  Mrs.  Dunks.  The  wine  had  made  him  uxorious, 
and  clean  obliterated  her  refusal  to  fry  a mackerel  for  his  dinner. 
It  wives  knew  all,  they  would  never  quarrel  with  their  husbands 
for  taking  a little  wine.  It  makes  them  so  good-natured,  and  as 
pliable  as  an  old  glove. 

While  ruminating  upon  these  matters,  he  happened  to  look  at 
Mr.  Franklin.  At  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Franklin  happened  to 
look  at  him  over  his  green  spectacles;  and  Nicholas  saw  two  eyes 
which  he  had  seen  twice  before  that  day — the  first  time  at  Temple 
Bar  ; the  second,  while  they  were  at  dinner.  He  could  not  be 
mistaken.  The  eyes  were  the  same ; but  he  could  trace  no  other 
resemblance.  Mr.  Franklin  was  as  unlike  Richard,  as  Richard 
was  unlike  the  shabby-looking  man  in  the  drab  coat,  long  leather 
gaiters,  and  slouched  hat.  Why,  he  could  not  tell ; but  there  was 
something  about  these  mysterious  eyes  which  made  him  feel  queer. 
“ Beware !”  was  in  every  glance  ; a mingled  expression  of  cunning 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  to  say,  “ I am  setting  a trap,  and  eager 
to  pounce  upon  the  prey.” 

It  is  wonderful  what  some  men  will  do  under  the  generous  in- 
fluence of  the  grape.  Nicholas  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  should  like  to  see  ^licliard  in  the  room  along  with  Mr. 
Franklin,  in  order  to  compare  their  eyes;  so,  stretching  out  his 
legs  in  a free-and-easy  manner,  and  admiring  his  new  Welling- 
tons, he  said,  “Jenkins,  I wish  you  would  let  your  man-servant 
call  a coach  for  me.  It’s  getting  late,  I’m  afraid,  and  Mrs.  Dunks 
will  be  alarmed.” 

Do  you  think  so  ?”  replied  Jenkins,  “ then  I’ll  ring  the  bell ; 
but  we  must  finish  this  bottle  before  we  separate.” 


Jenkins  rang  the  bell ; and  filling  his  own  glass  to  the  brim, 
called  for  bumpers,  as  he  had  a toast  to  give.  When  Nicholas 
and  Mr.  Franklin  were  ready,  Jenkins  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Dunks — “a  lady,”  said  he,  “whom  I have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  but  hope  to  do  so  before  long.” 

The  toast  having  been  “ duly  honoured,”  as  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  say,  Nicholas  rose  to  acknowledge  it,  which  he  did  in  a 
few  expressive  words. 

He  sat  down,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  door  to  watch  for 
the  entrance  of  Richard. 

“ I see  you  are  anxious  to  be  gone,”  said  Jenkins ; “ where  can 
that  fellow  be  ?”  and  he  rang  the  bell  again  with  great  violence. 

Presently  it  was  answered,  not  by  Richard,  but  the  withered 
harridan  who  had  announced  dinner. 

“ I want  Richard,”  said  Jenkins;  “ what’s  the  reason  he  does 
not  answer  the  bell  ?” 

The  shrivelled  hag  said  nothing,  but  leered  significantly  at  her 
master.  “ Bid  him  fetch  a coach  for  Mr.  Dunks,”  he  continued; 

“ and — do  you  hear? — send  up  coffee  directly.” 

“Well,”  thought  Nicholas  to  himself,  “if  this  ain’t  going  it 
strong,  1 don’t  know  what  is.  ‘ Mister  Dunks  ’ — and  1 fetch  a coach 
for  Mister  Dunks;’  and  ‘ bring  up  coffee  1 ’ Mrs.  Dunks  won’t 
believe  a word  of  it,  I know.” 

“ Are  you  related  to  the  Dunkses  of  Staffordshire  ?”  said  Mr. 
Franklin,  addressing  Nicholas. 

“ I rather  think  I am;”  he  replied  ; “ for  my  father  came  out  of 
Yorkshire,  and  settled  in  London  ; so  did  my  mother,  and  I know 
she  was  a Cornish  woman.” 

“ The  Dunkses  of  Staffordshire  are  a very  ancient  family,  I be- 
lieve,” observed  Jenkins. 

“Very,”  replied  Mr.  Franklin;  “ they  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror.” 

“ I’ve  often  heard  my  father  talk  of  him,”  said  Nicholas  ; “ but 
I don’t  know  whether  they  came  to  London  together.” 

By  this  time  Nicholas  scarcely  knew  any  thing.  The  wine  had 
steeped  his  senses  in  forgetfulness,  and  he  began  to  roll  about  in  I 
his  chair  as  if  his  stomach  was  not  comfortable.  Coffee  was 
brought  in.  He  took  one  cup ; and  a few  minutes  after  fell  fast  , 
asleep,  while  muttering  something  about  “ Richard — a long  while 
gone — to  coach — and  what  would  Mrs.  Dunks  think  ?” 

And  what  did  Mrs.  Dunks  think  when  eleven  o’clock  came,  and 
twelve  o'clock,  and  no  Nicholas?  What  would  any  wife  think, 
whose  husband  had  gone  out  as  Nicholas  went  out,  and  had  staid 
out  as  he  was  staying  out  ? Why,  of  nothing  but  what  she  would 
say  to  him  when  he  did  come  home. 

The  matrimonial  philippic  had  been  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again,  from  the  exclamatory  exordium — “ So  you’ve  made  your 
appearance  at  last!” — to  the  imperative  peroration— “ and  now 
please  to  come  to  bed,”  until  she  had  the  whole  of  it  so  pat,  that 
she  grew  every  moment  more  and  more  impatient  to  be  delivered 
of  it.  < 

Alas ! that  moment  never  came  ! The  night  passed  away — the 
following  day— the  ensuing  week — months — years— and  the  dis- 
consolate Mrs.  Dunks  sought,  in  vain,  tidings  of  her  lost  husband. 
Then  it  was,  that,  in  the  anguish  of  her  bereaved  heart,  she  would 
often  exclaim — “ Oh,  that  I had  fried  his  mackerel  for  him !” 

“ Isn’t  it  very  remarkable,”  she  would  frequently  say  to  her 
friends,  “ what  can  have  happened  to  my  poor  dear  Nicholas  ? A 
kinder  husband  never  existed;  and  he  doated  upon  me,  which 
makes  me  feel  certain  he  must  have  dropped  down  dead  where 
nobody  saw  him,  or  else  went  to  bathe  in  the  Thames  and  was 
drowned ; but  I wish  I knew  the  fact,  because  then”- — and  then 
she  would  stop  suddenly,  and  begin  to  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  an 
unprotected  widow  woman  getting  through  the  world. 

Fourteen  years  and  upwards  she  had  passed  in  this  state  of 
cruel  suspense,  still  living  in  the  same  house,  and  “ getting  through 
the  world”  by  hook  or  by  crook,  so  as  always  to  have  a tolerably 
comfortable  home ; when  one  day,  during  the  mackerel  season, 
she  was  summoned  to  the  street  door  by  a loud  knock,  which,  to  use 
her  own  words,  “almost  made  her  jump  out  of  her  skin.”  She 
opened  it,  and — 

“Will  you  let  me  have  a fried  mackerel  for  dinner?”  quoth 
Nicholas ! 

Mrs.  Dunks  screamed.  She  would  have  swooned  too,  but  she 
had  not  time  to  do  that,  and  ran  into  the  back  parlour  to  tell  Mr. 
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Sowerby  to  run  out  of  the  back  door,  and  make  his  escape  over 

the  back  wash-house.  , , „ , 

Mr  Sowerby  was  a journeyman  glazier,  who  had  called  that 
very  morning  to  settle  finally  about  his  union  with  Mrs.  Dunks. 

Mrs.  Dunks,  the  moment  she  saw  him  safe  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  wash-house,  went  into  strong  hysterics,  and  Nicholas  sprinked 
her  face  with  cold  water,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  Ins  cheeks, 
to  think  how  the  dear  creature  was  overcome  at  seeing  him. 

Nicholas  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  when  he  saw  the  state 
to  which  his  affectionate  wife  was  reduced,  by  the  sudden  shock 
his  unexpected  return  had  given  to  her  feelings ; and  he  secretly 
vowed  to  repay  such  devoted  love,  by  studying  her  happiness  all 

the  rest  of  her  life.  . 

But  now  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  Ins  long-  absence. 

We  left  him  fast  asleep  in  the  company  of  Jenkins  and  trank- 
lin.  Whether  it  was  the  wine  alone,  or  whether  the  coffee  con- 
tained something  else  besides  milk  and  sugar,  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say ; but  certain  it  is,  he  slept  so  soundly,  that 
he  was  put  to  bed  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  awake  next  morning  till  he  was  pretty  roughly  handled  by 
a person  standing  by  his  bed-side. 

“ Come,  friend,”  said  he,  rolling  him  to  Mid  fro,  I am  sorry  to 
disturb  you;  but  my  business  won't  wait.  . . 

“ What  is  your  business,  and  who  are  you  ?”  said  Nicholas,  Hat 
asleep  and  half  awake. 

My  name’s  Sloman”-— ^ . , 

“I  don’t  know  you,”  interrupted  Nicholas,  turning  round  on 
the  other  side,  and  settling  himself  for  another  sleep. 

“ And  1 have  a warrant  for  your  apprehension  ’ ’ — 

“ A what! ” exclaimed  Nicholas  ; starting  up. 

“ A warrant  for  your  apprehension.’  ’ 

“ I warrant  you  haven’t,”  replied  Nicholas,  lying  down  again 
with  his  back  to  the  man,  and  pulling  the  clothes  over  lus  shoulders. 

“Is  your  name  Nicholas  Dunks?”  “Yes.  ‘Are  you  a 
tailor  “Yes.”  “ Do  you  live  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Gar- 
den?”' “Yes.”  “Are  you  married?”  “Yes.”  “ Have  you 
any  children?”  “No.”  “ Is  your  age  forty-two?”  “Yes. 

“ Then  it’s  all  right— so  just  turn  out  and  come  along. 

At  each  successive  question  Nicholas  grew  more  and  nioie 
awake;  and  each  successive  “yes,”  was  given  in  a tone  of  in- 
creasing amazement.  But  by  this  time  a distinct  recollection  o 
the  preceding  day’s  adventures  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  he 
enquired  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Franklin,  Richard,  and  even  the 
old  woman  ; at  which  Mr.  Sloman  only  laughed,  and  asked  if  he 
was  still  dreaming,  or  whether  he  thought  to  “ do  him. 

- Further  explanations  took  place,  and  Nicholas  found  that  he  was 
“ done  ;”  for  Mr.  Sloman  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  a police- 
officer,  that  the  warrant  he  held  was  for  his  apprehension,  as  one 
of  an  extensive  gang,  concerned  in  passing  forged  notes,  and  that 
several  trademen  were  ready  to  come  forward  who  had  sold  him  a 
hat,  clothes,  gloves,  &c.,  for  which  he  paid  with  those  notes. 
Nicholas  protested  his  innocence.  Mr.  Sloman  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  his  business  being  to  make  a capture  ot  his  per- 
son, and  convey  him  before  the  magistrates. 

“ What  a villain,  what  an  infernal  villain,  that  Jenkins  must 
be!”  exclaimed  Nicholas  to  himself,  while  pulling  on  his  new 
Wellingtons,  “ to  sell  an  innocent  man’s  life  in  this  way !” 

“ As  to  your  innocence,”  remarked  Mr.  Sloman,  rummaging  the 
pockets  of  Nicholas’  clothes  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  from  one 
of  them  a small  red  morocco  case,  “ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  this  was 
to  furnish  evidence  of  it.  Ay — I thought  so,”  he  continued,  with 
a malicious  grin,  opening  the  case,  and  taking  out  a roll  ot  bank 
notes — ■“  here’s  a pretty  lot  of  them — all  fives  and  tens,  and  finished 
off  equal  to  the  regular  Threadneedle  Street  flimsies.  . Where  did 
your  innocence  get  these,  eh  ? If  you’ll  peach,  and  give  us  a hint 
how  to  find  the  place  where  these  came  from,  perhaps  that  may 

save  you.”  , „ , , . ... 

Nicholas  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  called  heaven  to  wit- 
ness that  the  pocket-book  was  not  his,  and  that  he  couldn  t tell 
how  it  came  into  his  possession. 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  caught  a full  view  of  Mr.  Slo- 
man’s face,  and  started  with  amazement.  There  were  the  same 
eyes  that  he  had  thrice  seen  before  ! And  now  that  he  surveyed 
the  person  to  whom  they  belonged,  enveloped  in  a rough  great- 
coat, with  a coloured  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  he  thought 

he  could  trace  a strong  resemblance  to  the  man  at  Temple  Bai, 


though  not  to  either  Richard  in  his  livery,  or  Mr.  Franklin,  with 
his  green  spectacles  and  fashionable  evening  dress. 

Nicholas  was  right.  The  man  at  Temple  Bar,  Richard,  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Sloman  the  thief-taker;  were  all  one  and  the 
same  person.  In  his  last-  mentioned  capacity,  (which  constituted 
his  regular  calling,)  he  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  with  Jen- 
kins, (whose  real  name  was  Homerton,  a notorious  dealer  in  toiged 
notes,)  to  victimize  Nicholas  for  a double  purpose;  first,  to  en- 
title himself  to  a portion  of  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  lor 
discovering  the  gang,  or  apprehending  any  individual  belonging 
to  it ; and  secondly,  to  turn  aside  from  the  real  delinquents  the 
enquiries  that  were  on  foot  in  every  direction.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Jenkins  alias  Homerton,  and  Nicholas,  was  purely  acci- 
dental ; nor  did  he,  in  the  first  instance,  anticipate  the  use  lie 
afterwards  made  of  him.  Being  a bit  of  a humorist,  and  fond  ot 
practical  jokes,  he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  enjoy  a laugh  at 
his  expense,  when  he  recommended  him  to  begin  his  mackerel  at 
the  tail ; but  the  very  success  of  that  clumsy  piece  of  wit  pointed 
him  out  as  a fit  person  upon  whom  to  practise  the  diabolical  trick 
which  was  afterwards  contrived.  While  is  scheme  was  only  as  yet 
half  formed,  he  chanced  to  run  against  Sloman  at  the  corner  ot 
Norfolk  Street,  who  told  him  if  the  hot  enquiries  that  were  being 
made  by  the  Bank,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  stave  them  off 
much  longer  without  making  some  disclosures,  real  or  pretended, 
that  might  amuse  the  lawyers,  and  put  them  upon  another  scent. 
This  intelligence  determined  Jenkins  to  make  use  ol  Nicholas  at 
all  hazards,  and  trust  to  his  Old  Bailey  resources  tor  carrying  him 

His  confidence  in  these  resources  was  justified  by  the  event. 
In  vain  did  poor  Nicholas  tell  his  story,  without  any  colouring,  or 
shadow  of  colouring,  relating  all  the  circumstances  precisely  as 
they  had  occurred.  It  was  literally  laughed  out  of  court,  where 
the  hatter,  the  hosier,  and  the  Jew  salesman  from  Holywell  Street, 
appeared  to  identify  him  as  the  person  who  had  passed  the  forged 
notes.  The  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  tried  every  means  to  per- 
suade him  to  denounce  his  confederates.  His  resolute  and  un- 
varying declaration,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  himself  had 
been  duped,  was  regarded  as  an  aggravation  of  his  crime,  and  a 
proof  that  under  the  seeming  simplicity  of  his  character  was  con- 
cealed the  hardened  resolution  of  a practised  offender  ; facts  which 
were  prominently  set  down  in  the  brief,  and  most  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  the  counsel.  Even  the  judge  could  not  restrain  his 
indignation  at  the  audacity  of  the  prisoner’s  defence,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury  ; and  the  jury  were  so  satisfied  that  they  saw  before  them 
one  of  the  most  hardened  of  the  gang,  who  was  resolved  to  know 
nothing,  that  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  upon  their  lips  long  before 
the  trial  was  brought  to  a conclusion. 

Nicholas  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 

“ If  I deserve  that,”  said  he,  “ I deserve  hanging. 

“ What’s  that  the  fellow  is  muttering  ?”  enquired  the  judge. 

“ He  says  he  deserves  hanging,  my  lord,”  replied  the  turnkey, 
who  was  standing  by  his  side  in  the  dock.  , . 

« I know  it,”  answered  his  lordship,  “ but  I ve  looked  at  the 
statute  under  which  he  is  indicted,  and  I cank  hang  him. 

This  was  said  with  so  much  concern,  as  if  Ins  lordship  really 
regretted  his  inability  to  give  to  the  prisoner  his  deserts  according  to 
his  own  estimate  of  them,  that  an  audible  titter  ran  through  the 

« Well,”  exclaimed  Nicholas,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  to  his  me- 
ditations, “ so  I am  to  cross  the  herring  pond  it  seems,  and  if  that 
isn’t  making  a pretty  kettle  of  fish  of  my  fried  mackerel,  I don  t 
know  what  is  ! Oh  ! if  I had  that  rascal  Jenkins  here  just  now, 
or  that  evil-eyed  scoundrel  who,  I suspect,  has  had  more  to  do 

with  it  even  than  Jenkins,  wouldn’t  I ,”  and  he  struck  out 

right  and  left,  with  his  clenched  fists,  several  times,  to  show  what 
these  worthies  might  have  expected  at  Ins  hands,  had  they  been 
within  reach  of  them.  Then  the  thought  of  dear  Mrs.  Dunks, 
and  how  she  would  wonder  what  had  become  of  him,  and  be  puz- 
zled to  know  what  to  do;  but  no  tenderness  mixed  with  Ins 
thoughts  ; for,  tracing  matters  up  to  their  original  causes,  he,  like 
most° husbands,  but  in  this  instance  with  more  justice  than  hus- 
bands commonly  have,  laid  the  whole  burden  of  us  calamity  upon 
his  wife’s  shoulders.  As  thus  It  I could  have  had  a tried 
mackerel  at  home,  I shouldn’t  have  gone  to  the  Blue  Posts:  it  l 
hadn’t  gone  to  the  Blue  Posts,  I shouldn’t  have  met  with  Jenkins, 
and  if  I hadn’t  met  with  Jenkins,  I shouldn’t  have  been  here. 
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Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  reasoned  more  logically,  and  the 
result  of  his  reasoning  was,  that  as  Mrs.  Dunks  had  been  the 
cause  ot  all,  she  might  get  through  her  share  of  it  in  the  best  way 
she  could.  In  due  course  of  time  he  arrived  at  his  destination, 
and  among  those  marvellous  accidents  which  occasionally  befall 
us  on  our  way  to  the  grave,  was  one  which  happened  to  Nicholas 
while  he  sojourned  at  Botany  Bay.  His  good  conduct,  his  inof- 
fensive manners,  and  the  nature  of  his  certified  ofi'ence,  which  had 
nothing  of  deep  or  desperate  villainy  about  it,  soon  obtained  for 
him  as  large  a remission  of  the  penalties  attached  to  his  sentence 
as  it  was  within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  authorities  to 
grant  ; and  he  was  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  carry  on 
his  trade.  1 his  indulgence  he  turned  to  such  good  account,  that 
in  a lew  years  he  had  amassed  a considerable  sum  of  money,  kept 
several  journeymen,  and  was  the  very  Schultze  of  Paramatta. 
His  celebrity  was  such  that  he  imparted  his  own  name  to  a particu- 
lar description  ot  shooting-jacket,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate and  country,  which  to  this  day,  we  believe,  is  called  a Dunks. 

That  shooting-jacket  led  to  the  marvellous  accident  above  men- 
tioned. When  it  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  when 
everybody  who  could  afford  it  wore  a Dunks,  whether  they  went 
out  shooting  or  not,  the  name  attracted  the  notice  of  an  aged  con- 
vict who  had  been  transported  for  life,  and  who  had  already  passed 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  colony.  He  kept  a sort  of  public-house, 
and  being  of  penurious  habits  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rapacious 
ones  on  the  other,  his  tens  gradually  swelled  to  hundreds,  and  his 
hundreds  to  thousands,  till  old  Jem  Bunker,  as  he  was  called, 
(though  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  his  real  name,)  passed  for  a 
second  Rothschild. 

One  day  he  came  tottering  into  Nicholas'  work-room  to  order  a 
Dunks  tor  himself.  While  Nicholas  was  taking  his  measure,  the 
old  man  eyed  him  with  great  earnestness,  but  said  nothing,  and 
soon  after  left  the  place,  giving  strict  injunctions  to  Nicholas  to 
bring  the  shooting-jacket  home  himself,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  send 
it  by  any  of  his  men. 

Nicholas  humoured  the  old  fellow,  and  when  the  jacket  was 
finished  took  it  home  ; but  instead  of  trying  it  on,  as  he  wished  to 
see  whether  it  was  a good  fit,  or  wanted  any  alteration,  Jem  Bun- 
ker took  it  quietly  from  his  hand,  laid  it  on  a table,  and  bade  him 
sit  down. 

“ W hat  made  you  call  these  jackets  Dunhses  f"  said  he. 

I didn  t christen  them.  I only  made  them  ; people  took  it 
into  their  heads  of  their  own  accord  to  call  them  after  me.” 

“Are  you  a Dunks?” 

“ So  my  mother  always  told  me.” 

“ It’s  rather  an  uncommon  name,”  remarked  the  old  man. 

Ah  ! observed  Nicholas  with  a sigh,  remembering  what  Jen- 
kins said  when  he  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time,  “ you  are  not  the 
only  person  who  has  told  me  that,  as  I have  good  reason  to  know.” 

\ ou’ve  mentioned  your  mother  ; who  was  your  father  ?” 

“ I’m  not  a wise  son,”  replied  Nicholas,  laughing. 

“ Perhaps  a prodigal  one?”  rejoined  Jem  Bunker. 

‘ Not  much  of  that  neither,  for  I had  nothing  to  be  prodigal 
with.  My  father  died,  as  I have  heard  my  mother  say,  when  I 
was  in  my  cradle  ; and  who  or  what  he  was  I never  had  the  curi- 
osity to  enquire.” 

“ Where  did  your  mother  live  ? ” 

“In  London.” 

“ What  part  ?” 

A great  many  parts  ; but  the  first  that  I remember  was  Saffron 
"ill,  wDere  I went  to  school ; then  she  removed  to  Shoe  Lane ; 
aftei  that  to  Barbican  ; then  to  Smithficld  Bars  ; then  to  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane;  then  to  Whitechapel;  then  back  to  Barbican;  and 
then  to  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  where  she  died,  poor 
soul,  of  a scarlet  fever.  Lord ! I remember  all  the  places  as  well 
as  possible.  Oh  dear,  I wish  I was  in  one  of  them  now!” 

“ Was  your  mother  tall  ?” 

I fancy  she  was ; they  used  to  call  her  the  grenadier,  at 
Whitechapel.” 

“ Did  she  stammer  in  her  speech?” 

L es,  particularly  when  she  got  into  one  of  her  towering  pas- 
sions, which  was  pretty  often.” 

“ What  other  children  had  she?” 

“ None — I am  her  only  sen  and  heir.” 

“ And  she  called  you ” 

“ I was  christened  Nichcl  s,  but  she  always  called  me  Nick,  for 
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short.  ‘Nick,’ said  she,  the  day  she  died,  ‘if  t don’t  recover, 
bury  me  in  St.  Giles’s  churchyard,  for  there’s  where  I was  mar- 
ried.” 

“Enough!”  interrupted  Jem  Bunker,  starting  from  his  chair, 
and  tottering  towards  Nicholas,  he  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
exclaiming,  “ My  son  ! my  son  !” 

“ Not  very  likely,”  thought  Nicholas  to  himself,  as  the  old  man 
hugged  him,  and  kept  repeating  the  words — “ my  son!  my  son  !” 
But  he  said  nothing. 

Loid  ! what  a blessed  thing  it  is  to  see  and  touch  one’s  own 
flesh  and  blood,  after  so  many  years,”  continued  Jem,  looking 
Nicholas  lull  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands  be- 
tween his,  with  a fervour  and  tenderness  too  true  to  nature  to  be 
mistaken.  “ I am  a transported  felon,”  said  he,  “ and  doomed  to 
die  in  this  strange  land  ; but  thank  God ! thank  God  ! I am  a 
father !”  and  tears  that  gushed  forth  afresh,  and  trickled  down  his 
aged  cheeks,  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings. 

1 hank  God,  sir,”  replied  Nicholas,  “ as  it  seems  to  make  you 
so  happy,  I have  no  objection  to  be  your  son,  I having  no  other 
father  to  claim  me,  do  you  see;  but  as  to  the  fact  of  being  so,  I 
really  think  it’s  all  gammon.” 

“ Hush,  hush,”  interrupted  the  old  man,  wiping  his  eyes  and 
becoming  more  composed  ; “ you  don’t  know  what  you  say.  Death 
may  come  now  as  soon  as  it  likes — I have  nothing  else  to  live  for. 
But  I wish  your  mother  had  answered  my  letters.” 

“ She  couldn’t  write,  you  know,”  replied  Nicholas.  “ You  for- 
got that,  father.” 

“Ah!  well,  you  may  jest  as  much  as  you  like,”  said  the  old 
man  but  it  you  are  my  son,  you  have  a flesh  mark  on  the  right 
arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  shaped  like  a pear.” 

1 o be  sure  I have,  to  be  sure  I have!”  exclaimed  Nicholas, 
stripping  off  his  coat,  and  rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  showing 
the  mark  with  an  amazed  countenance — “and  my  mother  has 
often  told  me — ” 

“ She  has  often  told  you,”  interrupted  Jem  Bunker,  “ that  her 
husband  fliyig  a ripe  pear  at  her  one  day  as  she  sat  asleep,  the 
shock  of  which  terrified  and  awoke  her.” 

“ 1 o he  sure  she  did,”  said  Nicholas,  who  now  in  his  turn  threw 
himself  into  the  old  man’s  arms,  exclaiming  “ my  father ! — my 
father!  only  think  of  my  finding  you  here,  and  making  that 
jacket  for  you !” 

The  truth  must  be  told.  Jem  Bunker  alias  “ Ned  Dunks,”  had 
been  transported  for  horse-stealing.  He  was  sentenced  to  die ; 
but  there  were  some  circumstances  in  his  case  which,  upon  being 
represented  in  the  proper  quarter,  obtained  a commutation  of  his 
punishment ; and,  instead  ot  forfeiting  his  life,  he  was  sent  out  of 
the  country  tor  life.  Often  did  his  spirit  yearn  towards  his  native 
land  : often  had  he  written  to  his  wife,  entreating  her  to  join  him  ; 
often  had  he  thought  in  sadness  and  sorrow  upon  the  infant  he 
saw  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  the  evening  he  was  torn  from  his  fire- 
side by  the  Bow  Street  officer,  who  called  to  “ enquire  if  he  was 
at  home;”  for,  though  a horse-stealer,  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
heart  that  might  have  shamed  many  a proud  and  titled  keeper  of 
horses,  in  its  natural  affections  for  kith  and  kin.  This  was  touch- 
ingly shown  on  the  present  occasion  ; for  after  the  first  violence  of 
his  feelings  had  abated,  he  gazed  upon  his  son  in  silence  during  a 
few  moments,  and  then  heaving  a deep  sigh,  said  in  a tremulous 
voice — “ Well,  I have  found  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  wdien  I little 
expected  to  do  so,  and  now  I shall  go  down  to  my  grave  in  peace, 
blessing  God’s  holy  name  for  his  great  mercy — nay,  my  son,  do 
not  smile  as  if  you  wondered  to  hear  me  talk  of  God  and  his  holy 
name.  I have  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  awful  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  amazing  comfort,  of  these  words ; to  know  that  as  the 
world  falls  away,  and  the  space  between  us  and  the  grave,  narrows 
to  a mere  span  of  life,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  keep  our  thoughts 
from  busying  themselves  with  what  is  to  happen  there,”  raising 
his  withered  hand  towards  heaven  as  he  spoke. 

Religious  admonition  proceeding  from  aged  lips,  has  power  to 
awe,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  wildest  and  most  unthin  king  spi- 
rit. Nicholas  had  never  been  so  spoken  to  before.  He  felt  abashed, 
and  was  silent. 

“ Yes,  my  son,”  continued  the  old  man,  “ I do  receive  you  as  a 
blessing  from  the  hand  of  God,  sent  to  shed  the  light  of  happiness 

upon  my  parting  hours;  but ’’and  he  paused, — “but — but 

you  too  are  a convict.” 

“ I am,”  said  Nicholas,  his  face  reddening  as  he  spoke;  “but 
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I thank  God  I’m  as  innocent  as  you  are  of  tlve  crime  laid  to  my 

charge.”  . . 

“ We  have  a great  many  innocent  convicts  here,  replied  ins 
father,  significantly  ; “indeed  it  is  a rare  case  to  find  one  who  is 

not  innocent.”  . 

“ I don’t  know  how  that  may  be,”  answered  Nicholas,  hut  as 
for  myself,  what  I do  know  is,  that  the  judges  ought  to  have  been 
hanged  who  tried  me,  and  the  jury  too.’ 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  interrupted  Nicholas,  “ 1*11  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a 

very  few  words.”  . . , 

“ He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  adventures  with  which  tlie 
reader  is  already  familiar.  When  he  had  concluded,  liis  lather 
dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  up  a fervent  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ restored  a son  to  him,  upon 
whom  he  could  look  without  any  other  shame  than  that  of  being 
his  father  !” 

About  a year  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  Jem  Bunker, 
alias  “Ned  Dunks,”  breathed  his  last  in  his  son’s  arms,  having, 
before  he  died,  conveyed  to  him  by  will  the  whole  of  Ins  properly, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds.  With  this,  as  soon  as  the 
law  permitted,  he  returned  to  England  ; the  first  man,  perhaps, 
that  ever  made  his  fortune  by  going  out  to  dinner,  because  lie 
could  not  have  the  dinner  he  wanted  at  home.  But  thus  doth 
Providence  over-rule  our  ways,  and  fashion  ourlierealtei  happiness 
out  of  the  very  dross  and  dregs  of  our  present  misery  ! 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  told  that  Nicholas  Dunks  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  at  his  villa  near  Edmonton,  which  he  insisted  upon 
calling  “ Mackerel  House  that  Mrs.  Dunks  died  soon  after  his 
return,  which  probably  was  the  reason  why  he  lived  so  long  himself ; 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend  Mr.  Jenkins  hung  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  one  fine  morning  in  June,  for  forgery  ; that  he  left 
his  money,  &c.,  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  alms’-houses  for  decayed  fishmongers,  with  the  condition 
annexed,  that  they  should  have  nothing  but  fried  mackerel  lor 
dinner,  every  Sunday,  while  they  were  in  season  ; and  lastly,  that, 
strange  to  say,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  own  death  was  a macke- 
rel bone  that  stuck  in  his  throat,  on  the  anniversary,  which  he  al- 
ways religiously  kept,  of  the  day  he  went  to  the  Blue  Posts  to  dine 
off  a fried  mackerel  himself. 


Emulation  amongst  Singing  Birds. — A gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance had  an  American  mocking-bird  in  such  health  and 
vigour,  that  it  was  either  constantly  singing  or  else  imitating  the 
various  sounds  it  heard.  % In  order  to  try  the  powers  of  this  bird, 
its  owner  purchased  a fine  sky-lark.  When  placed  in  the  same 
room  with  the  mocking-bird,  the  song  of  the  former  was  heard  to 
echo  through  the  house,  as  if  it  were  chanting,  on  fluttering  wing, 
its  well-known  welcome  to  the  rising  sun.  The  mocking-bird  was 
silent  for  some  time,  but  at  last  burst  forth  in  the  strains  of  the 
“ aerial  songster,”  but  louder  and  clearer,  as  if  mounting  and 
stretching  its  wings  towards  heaven.  The  lark  was  silent  from 
that  moment,  nor  was  a joyous  note  ever  heard  from  it  afterwards. 
Wishing  to  test  the  powers  of  the  mocking-bird  still  further,  an 
unusually  large  price  was  given  for  a blackbird,  celebrated  for  its 
vocal  powers.  It  was  placed  in  the  same  room  with  the  mocking- 
bird ; early  in  the  second  morning  its  song  was  resumed,  and  its 
charming  notes  were  warbled  forth  with  all  the  sweetness  and 
modulations  which  may  be  heard  in  its  native  “ thorny  brakes.” 
The  mocking-bird  listened,  and  was  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  all  at  once  the  blackbird’s  notes  were  heard  to  issue  forth, 
but  sweeter  and  louder  than  those  of  the  woodland  songster.  The 
poor  blackbird  heard  them,  felt  that  it  was  conquered,  remained 
silent,  drooped,  pined,  and  died.  From  the  above  facts,  emulation 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  songs  of  birds. 
— Jesse’s  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life. 

A man  of  maxims  only  is  like  a cyclops,  with  one  eye,  and  that 
placed  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

« Vidi.” There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

that,  when  certain  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench  were  dining 
with  him,  some  years  ago,  at  W aimer,  Mr.  Baron  undertook 
to  recite  to  him  the  positions  and  evolutions  of  the  French  troops 
at  Waterloo.  His  Grace  cut  short  the  superfluous  information 
with  the  answer,  “ I saw  them.” 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

Hypocrisy  is  of  all  vices  the  most  hateful  to  men  ; because  it 
combines  the  malice  of  guilt  with  the  meanness  of  deception.  Ot 
all  vices  too  it  is  the  most  dangerous  ; because  its  whole  machinery 
is  constructed  on  treachery  through  the  means  of  confidence,  on 
compounding  virtue  with  vice,  on  making  the  noblest  qualities  ot 
our  nature  minister  to  the  most  profligate  purposes  of  our  ruin.  It 
erects  a false  light  where  it  declares  a beacon,  and  destroys  by  the 
very  instrument  blazoned  as  a security.  . 

A Turkish  Preacher. — One  day  Nasir-ed-din  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  the  mosque,  and  thus  addressed  the  congregation 
“ O,  true  believers ! do  you  know  what  I am  going  to  say  to  you  ? 

“ No,”  responded  the  congregation.  “Well,  then,”  replied  lie, 

“ there  is  no  use  of  my  wasting  my  time  on  such  an  ignorant  set; 
and,  so  saying,  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit.  He  went  to  preach 
a second  time,  and  asked  the  congregation,  “ O,  true  believers  1 
do  you  know  what  I am  going  to  say  to  you  . «e  know,, 
replied  the  audience.  “ Then  there  is  no  use  in  my  te  ling  you 
said  Nasir-ed-din,  and  again  he  descended  from  the  pulpit.  \\  hen 
next  he  came  to  preach,  and  asked  his  usual  question,  the  congre- 
gation, resolved  to  have  a trial  of  his  powers,  answered  Some  of 
us  know,  and  some  of  us  do  not  know.”  “ O . said  Nasn-ed  d , 

“ let  those  who  know  tell  those  who  do  not  know,  and  I shall  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  preaching.”  So  saying,  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit. — Turkish  Jest  Boole.  , 

Poverty. — Poverty  is  a great  evil  in  any  state  of  life  ; but  po- 
verty is  never  felt  so  severely  as  by  those  who  have,  to  use  a com- 
mon phrase,  “ seen  better  days.”  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is 
misery,  but  it  is  endurable  misery ; it  can  bear  the  sight  of  men 
The  poverty  of  the  formerly  affluent  is  unendurable  ; it  avoids  the 
light  of  the  day,  and  shuns  the  sympathy  of  those  who  would  le- 
lieve  it ; it  preys  upon  the  heart,  and  corrodes  the  mind  ; it  screws 
up  every  nerve  to  such  an  extremity  of  tension,  that  one  cool  look, 
the  averted  eye  even  of  a casual  acquaintance  known  in  prosperity 
snaps  the  cord  at  once,  and  leaves  the  self-despised  object  ot  it 

a mere  wreck  ot  a man.  ...  . 

Death  of  Great  Men.— To  thinking  minds  time  is  seldom  so 
impressively  marked,  its  clock  seldom  tolls  so  sadly  and  solemnly, 
as  by  the  successive  removal  of  the  great  men  of  an  age.  ie 
constellation  which  ushered  in  the  present  epoch  is  going  out  one 
by  one.  Goethe,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  have  departed, 
and  Southey  is  gone  after  them.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  remains 
yet  a little  while,  but  he  is  now  bereft  of  all  lus  great  companions 
—of  all  those  with  whom  his  name  is  for  ever  associated.  1 here 
is  something,  we  say,  singularly  sad  and  solemn  in  these  de- 
partures. Its  great  men  seem  the  essential  ieatuies  of  an  g , 
and  when  they  are  removed  a chill  comes  over  us,  the  groun 
seems  taken  from  under  our  feet ; we  feel  as  though  a change  o 
dispensation  was  at  hand,  an  untried  and  unknown  future  opening 

bepEEvisiiNESs.— It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a more  unhappy  con- 
dition than  that  of  dependence  on  a peevish  man.  In  every  other 
state  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of  pleasing  is  perpetua  ly  mu  eased 
by  a fuller  knowledge  of  our  duty  ; and  kindness  and  confidence 
are  strengthened  by  every  new  act  of  trust,  and  pi  oof  of  fidelity, 
but  peevishness  sacrifices  to  a momentary  offence  the  obsequious- 
ness or  usefulness  of  half  a life.  . 

George  the  Second  being  informed  that  an  impudent  punter 
was  to  be  punished  for  having  published  a spurious  King  s speech 
replied,  that  he  hoped  the  punishment  would  be  ot  the  mi  lest 
sort,  because  he  had  read  both,  and,  as  far  as  he  understood  either 
of  them,  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  than  lus  own. 

Anecdote  of  George  the  Third.— On  one  occasion  when  r - 
sidimr  at  Tewkesbury,  His  Majesty  George  III  obscived  the 
country  people  crowding  the  parapet  ot  a bridge  which  he  had  to 
cross  ; ^struck  with  alarm  at  their  danger  lie  stopped  and  good- 
naturedly  exclaimed — “ My  good  people,  it  you  will  oblige  me  by 
coming  off  that  bridge  I promise  you  to  ride  as  slow  as  you  plea-e 

that  everybody  may  see  me.”  . 

Letter  Writing— You  have  observed  in  common  conversa- 
tion that  the  man  who  coughs  the  oftenest,  (I  mean h“ 
a cold)  does  it  because  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Even  so  £ Jitter 
writing,  a long  preface  is  an  ugly  symptom,  and  always  forebodes 
great  sterility.— Cowper. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


My  childhood!  those  were  joyous  days  ! 

I have  not  yet  forgot 
The  peasant  minstrel’s  cheering  lays  ; 

Our  mountain-sheltered  cot : 

Those  heights,  too,  where  the  wild  rose  blush'd, 

And  hung  it’s  graceful  wreath 
Across  the  rippling  stream,  that  rushed 
In  silver  threads  beneath. 

My  youth,  too,  was  a happy  time, 

And  I remember  well 
I loved  the  merry  village  chime, 

And  peaceful  sabbath  bell, 

Mellowed  by  distance,  as  it  stole, 

With  measure  sweet  and  clear; 

Those  sounds  were  music  to  the  soul, 

I ne’er  again  shall  hear. 

I recollect  my  happy  home, 

My  pleasure  as  a child ; 

The  forest  where  I used  to  roam, 

The  rocks  so  bleak  and  wild. 

That  home  is  tenantless  ; the  spot 
It  graced,  is  rude  and  bare; 

The  loved  ones  gone,  our  name  forgot, 

And  desolation  there. 

My  mother’s  smile,  I recollect ; 

Her  voice  I can  recall. 

And  there  is  one,  I would  forget, 

The  best  beloved  of  all ; 

She,  too,  is  gone  ; no  hallowed  earth 
Marks  where  her  ashes  rest. 

Far  from  the  country  of  her  birth, 

Her  lone  grave  is  unblest. 

All,  all  I cherished,  now  are  dead, 

The  daring  and  the  brave, 

Who,  side  by  side,  in  battle  bled, 

And  shared  a soldier’s  grave. 

How  sweet  ’twill  be,  when  nature  ends 
Life’s  pilgrimage  of  care, 

To  rest  in  peace  with  well-loved  friends, 

And  slumber  with  them  there. 

E.  H.  K. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 


O ! strong  as  the  eagle, 

O ! mild  as  the  dove  ! 

How  like,  and  how  unlike, 

O Death  and  O Love  ! 

Knitting  Earth  to  the  Heaven, 

The  Near  to  the  Far  ; 

With  the  step  on  the  dust, 

And  the  eyes  on  the  star ! 

Interweaving,  commingling, 

Both  rays  from  God’s  light ! 

Now  in  sun,  now  in  shadow, 

Ye  shift  to  the  sight! 

Ever  changing  the  sceptres 
Ye  bear,  as  in  play  ; 

Now  Love  as  Death  rules  us, 

Now  Death  has  Love’s  sway ! 

Why  wails  to  the  new-born  ? 

Love  gave  it  the  breath  ; 

The  soul  sees  Love’s  brother, 

Life  enters  on  Death ! 

Why  that  smile  the  wan  lips 
Of  the  dead  man  above  l 

The  soul  sees  Death  changing 
Its  shape  into  Love. 

So  confused  and  so  blending 
Each  twin  with  its  brother, 

The  frown  of  one  melts 
In  the  smile  of  the  other. 

Love  warns  where  Death  withers ; 
Death  blights  where  Love  blooms  ; 

Death  sits  by  our  cradles, 

Love  stands  by  our  tombs  ! 


MAY. 

Sunday,  12. Rogation  Sunday.  Lord  Stafford  beheaded  1641. 

Monday,  13. Old  May  Day.  Henrie  Quatre  assassinated  1610. 

Tuesday,  14. II.  Grattan  died  1822.  Cuvier,  the  great  French  Naturalist, 

died  1832. 

Wednesday,  15. Battle  of  Hexham  1164.  Rapin  died  1725,  aged  64. 

Thursday,  16. -Holy  Thursday,  Ascension  Day.  Parish  bounds  peram- 

bulated. 

Friday,  17. Talleyrand  died  1838.  Dr.  Jenner  born  1748,  died  1823. 

Saturday,  18. Juries  instituted  in  England  970.  Napoleon  declared  Em- 

peror 1804. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  J.  O. — Our  table  is  loaded  with  contributions — but  we  have  not 
lost  sight  of  your  MS. 

C.  T. — The  tale  is  left  at  our  office  for  you. 

A Bee  Keeper’s  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

If  W.  D.  L.  will  let  us  have  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  we  will 
give  him  a decisive  answer. 

TeatotalEjS.  (Dover). — Boston  coaches  leave  the  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Cross,  every  morning  and  evening  at  7 o'clock,  fare  out- 
side and  second  class  29 s. 

Henderson  (Aberdeen).- — The  last  sample  is  decidedly  better,  but 
still  we  recommend  you  for  the  present  to  confine  yourself  to 
prose. 

A Gleaner. — The  author’s  name  must  be  attached  to  all  selected 
articles. 

Such  a zealous  and  constant  correspondent  as  Regnisels  cannot  be 
ill  received,  but  he  would  do  well  to  write  less  and  read  more- 
one  good  article  is  worth  a sack  full  of  loosely  written,  unconnected 
matter. 

E.  B. — We  have  not  forgotten  the  “ lions,”  and  intend  next  week  to 
give  an  engraving  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

H.  S.  (Bristol). — We  are  afraid  to  promise  to  insert  your  scraps, 
but  they  shall  be  looked  over  at  leisure. 

T.  H.  M. — The  wire  and  brass  ball  may  be  purchased  at  any  brass 
founders  for  a few  pence. 

E.  W.  E. — We  hope  our  forthcoming  tale,  entitled  “ Vivian  Vernon,” 
and  other  novelties  in  preparation,  may  meet  with  our  corres- 
pondent's approbation. 

P.  R.  (Liverpool). — Any  number,  part,  or  volume  of  The  Parley 
Library,  18  mo.  edition,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Clarke,  publisher, 
17,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  or,  by  order,  of  any  book- 
seller in  town  or  country.  ' 

T.  J.  B.,  W.  A.  W.,  E.  M.,  and  others,  are  thanked. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  “ Vivian  Vernon  ” 
until  next  week. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Calherine-street, 
Strand. 


Sir  Edward  Ltttom  Bvlwer. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  120,  Drury  Lane ; and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.— May  18,1844, 
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VIVIAN  VERNON 


THE  POLLIES 
\_A  Romance  of  the 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OE 

CHAPTER  THE  PIRST. 

In  which  {f  any  body  anticipates  more  than  an  introduction  to  several 
personages  who  will  have  to  figure  hereafter  in  our  history,  they  will 
be  grievously  disappointed. 

Near  the  sixtieth  milestone  on  the  high  road  between  London  and 
Marlborough  there  stood  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  and  doubtless 
there  still  remains,  a rustic  stile,  set  deep  in  the  thick  leafy  hedge 
which  stretches  away  in  one  continuous  line  of  green  for  miles  on 
every  side,  and  lends  a charm  to  the  scene  which  scarcely  ever  fails 


OF  THE  DAY. 

Reign  of  Victoria .] 

“MAUDE  MARSDEN.” 

to  lure  the  traveller  onward ; once  over  this  stile  and  a winding 
pathway,  one  of  those  delicious  sinuosities  that  make  invitations 
for  themselves  and  bid  plodding  wayfarers  saunter  out  of  their  in- 
tended path,  misled  by  fugitive  wills  o’  the  wisp  in  the  shape  of 
wild  blue-bells  and  daisy-tufted  banks,  leads  the  way  over  mead 
and  undulating  pastures  to  the  secluded  village  of  Netherleigh,  a 
picturesque  nook  embosomed  in  the  hollow  beneath.  A few  houses 
clustered  together,  with  a neat  old-fashioned  church  in  the  centre; 
a vicarage,  half  buried  in  the  ivy  which  surrounds  it ; a small  pa- 
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rochial  school ; a pound  for  the  incarceration  of  strayed  cattle ; a 
willow- bordered  brook,  from  which  comes  the  melodious  gurgle  of 
the  water  plashing  over  the  round  white  pebbles  in  the  stream ; a 
few  flower-festooned  cottages,  each  with  a row  of  clean  white 
palings  in  front  enclosing  a round  shaven  grass-plot ; a couple  of 
public  houses,  one  at  each  end  of  the  village,  with  a creaking  sign 
swinging  on  rusty  hinges,  to  denote  the  unsteady  effects  doubtless 
of  the  potent  beverages  sold  therein  ; a small  shop  in  the  general 
line,  which  does  duty  for  a post-office  as  well,  and  there  we  have 
before  us  the  chief  features  of  Netherleigh,  where  change  had 
never  come  to  alter  the  growth  of  what  centuries  had  produced. 
About  a mile  from  the  village,  on  an  eminence  which  commanded 
a wide  and  ample  prospect  of  the  country  round,  rose  the  an- 
tiquated mansion  of  Hadleigh  Hall,  a building  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors,  and  which  displayed  in  its  architectural  arrange- 
ments all  those  little  attentions  to  domestic  comfort  common  to 
old  manor  houses  in  general,  and  to  this  in  particular.  The  sur- 
rounding grounds  were  wide  and  spacious,  and  long  avenues, 
tenanted  only  by  a tribe  of  ancestral  rooks  who  had  long  held 
undisputed  possession  of  their  leafy  apartments,  lined  the  path 
from  the  high  road  to  the  substantial  oaken  portal  of  the  hall, 
above  which  a vane  twisted  and  turned  from  north  to  south  with 
all  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  its  kind.  In  the  eastern  wing  of  this 
building  was  Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh’s  study,  a quiet,  secluded  room, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a long  gloomy  corridor,  the  stone  flooring 
of  which  but  seldom  echoed  to  any  other  footfall  than  his  own.  On 
the  evening  however,  when  our  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence, 
two  persons  were  seated  in  that  apartment,  Sir  Gilbert  and  his 
daughter,  who  in  obedience  to  a desire  which  custom  rendered 
synonimous  with  a command,  had  become,  for  the  first  time,  a visitor 
to  that  hitherto  unpenetrated  retreat.  The  evening,  although  one 
at  the  commencement  of  spring,  was  sufficiently  chilly  to  render 
a fire  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  an  addition  to  personal  comfort, 
and  as  the  flickering  rays  of  the  glowing  embers  lit  up  in  the 
early  twilight  the  features  of  those  who  sat  exposed  to  its  cheer- 
ing influences,  a contrast  was  presented  which  betokened  the  oc- 
currence of  an  event  that  had  exercised  strange  power  over  the 
minds  of  both. 

For  some  time  they  had  sat  in  silence,  watching  apparently  the 
eddying  smoke  that  swept  in  snaky  wreaths  of  vapour  over  the 
crackling  fuel,  although  each  had  been  during  that  period  intent 
upon  reveries  of  their  own. 

Florence  Hadleigh  alone  was  a subject  for  an  artist’s  sketch. 
Just  budding  into  womanhood,  with  features  that  in  their  animated 
expression  bestowed  a charm  far  more  attractive  than  mere  insipid 
beauty,  Florence  boasted  of  a mind  and  disposition  that  enhanced 
the  grace  and  symmetry  of  her  fair  form,  and  now,  as  she  pen- 
sively leaned  on  the  rounded  arm  over  which  strayed  those  chest- 
nut tresses  that  only  set  off'  the  whiteness  of  the  hand  to  greater 
advantage,  a painter  might  have  sought  in  vain  for  such  another 
object  from  which  to  borrow  the  allurements  of  his  art.  Under 
the  dark-fringed  eyelids  gleamed  two  hazel  eyes,  which,  though  now 
suffused  with  tears,  shone  through  the  glistening  lashes  with  more 
than  pristine  brightness  and  mirrored  in  their  glances  a train  of 
emotions  that  told  a sad  history  of  crushed  hopes  and  blighted 
vows. 

Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh  felt  not,  or  if  he  felt,  did  not  evince  any 
sympathy  with  the  weeping  girl  for  whom  he  had  chosen  this  hour 
and  place  for  an  interview.  He  was  one  of  those  stern  unyielding 
men  who  believe  firmness  to  be  a virtue  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  may  be  allowed  to  exclude  all  sentiments  of  a more  genial 
and  less  decisive  nature.  Having  studiously  avoided  for  years  the 
acquaintance  and  society  of  his  fellow  men,  his  heart,  which  could 
not  expand  in  sympathy,  hau  narrowed  itself  to  the  limits  of  his 
own  disposition,  and  owing,  as  the  villagers  surmised,  to  some  in- 
jury or  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  in  early  life,  Sir 
Gilbert’s  whole  existence  was  now  devoted  to  the  projection  of 
chimerical  schemes  for  his  own  amusement  and  the  extension  of 
political  power,  whilst  his  kindlier  sympathies  were  engrossed  by 
the  attractions  of  the  fair  and  gentle  Florence. 

There  in  that  gloomy  chamber  had  he  passed  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  in  building  dreamy  plans  tor  his 
own  future  advancement  and  dwelling  fondly  on  the  union  of  his 
daughter  with  some  wealthy  noble  as  the  goal  of  his  wishes  and 


the  summit  of  his  hopes.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  however,  F’lorence 
Hadleigh  had  sought  and  gained  a lover  for  herself.  Her  affec- 
tions, unconscious  of  the  trammels  which  society  would  impose, 
had  been  bestowed  upon  a humbler  suitor  before  either  had  been 
aware  of  the  danger  to  which  their  intimacy  would  lead ; and  now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  her  father  had  interfered  to  check  the 
progress  of  her  love,  Florence  felt  too  acutely  and  too  late  how 
dear  one  had  become  to  her  whom  she  had  only  previously  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a tutor  and  a companion. 

It  was  a rare  picture,  as  the  two,  bending  over  in  the  firelight, 
came  forth  in  strong  contrast,  with  the  old  chamber  glooming 
down  upon  them  from  above,  and  welcoming,  apparently,  even 
the  stranger  shadows  that  fell  upon  the  worm-eaten  wainscot  as 
timidly  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  being  considered  intruders. 

Suddenly  the  pause  in  the  colloquy  was  terminated  by  the 
baronet,  who  had  been  counting  the  progress  of  ame. 

“ The  five  minutes  I allowed  you  to  decide  upon  what  course  you 
would  pursue,  have  now  expired,”  began  Sir  Gilbert,  referring  to 
the  silver  dial  of  a watch  at  his  side,  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
assertion  ; “ you  must  now  give  me  your  answer,  Florence ; either 
leave  me  in  my  declining  years  to  seek  from  strangers  that  kind- 
ness and  attention  I cannot  find  amongst  my  own  kindred,  or 
promise  me  by  all  the  ties  that  ought  to  bind  a daughter  to  her 
sire,  that  from  this  time  you  will  never  again  encourage  the  im- 
pertinent addresses  of  Vivian.” 

The  bedewed  eyes  of  the  maiden  flashed  for  an  instant  with  an 
expression  of  rebellious  indignation  as  her  lover’s  name  was 
coupled  with  an  epithet  so  insulting,  but  remembering  from  whom 
the  harsh  sound  came,  her  impetuosity  was  subdued,  and  tears 
again  found  their  way  down  her  cheeks,  as  the  lighting  flash,  which 
carries  vengeance  with  its  beams,  breaks  into  a shower  ere  the 
lustre  has  subsided. 

“ Father !”  she  cried,  “ you  rend  my  heart  in  twain.  I have  de- 
cided. To  you  I owe  my  being — to  you  I devote  my  life.  I will 
cling  to  him  whose  protection  forms  my  duty,  and  leave  to  time 
the  removal  of  your  prejudices  concerning  Vivian.  Forgive  me, 
my  father,  for  the  past,  and  at  some  future  period  I will  convince 
you  how  wrongly  you  judged  another.” 

“ I do  forgive  you,  Florence,  from  my  heart ; but  name  him  not 
again  my  child.  He  is  a serpent — a scorpion,  that  would  have 
coiled  himself  around  us  to  despoil  me  of  my  only  treasure  ; but 
there — there  you  have  decided  well,  you  have  acted  as  a kind  and 
dutiful  daughter  should  have  done,  and  now  away  to  your  piano; 
think  no  more  of  this  girlish  love,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  a 
promise  has  been  made — see  that  I have  not  to  tell  you  it  is 
broken.” 

Sir  Gilbert,  as  if  satisfied  with  this  caution,  buried  himself 
anew  in  his  political  problems,  and  gave  the  coals  a preparatory 
blow  with  the  poker,  which  not  only  produced  a more  sparkling 
blaze,  but  also  may  have  served  to  conceal  any  lurking  animosity 
towards  the  person  who  had  been  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 

Florence  also  turned  away  to  conceal  her  emotions,  but  it  was 
with  a sad  and  aching  heart.  Returning  to  the  drawing  room,  she 
placed  herself  mechanically  before  the  instrument,  and  sweeping 
her  light  fingers  over  its  chords,  gave  utterance  to  a melody  which 
had  been  a favorite  with  her  of  yore ; but  the  strain  had  scarcely 
melted  into  being  ere  the  effort  proved  too  painful  for  continuance, 
and  the  recollections  which  it  evoked,  compelled  her  to  cease  play- 
ing. Florence  drew  nearer  to  the  window,  and  shrouding  her  fair 
face  within  her  hands,  wept  bitterly. 

And  where  was  he  for  whom  those  tears  were  shed,  and  on  whose 
account  this  painful  trial  had  been  undergone  ? Was  his  heart 
less  heavy — his  spirits  more  buoyant  ? Believe  it  not ! 

With  folded  arms,  and  his  eyes  averted  to  catch  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  village  of  Netherleigh,  which  he  had  now  perchance  for 
ever  left  behind  him,  there,  resting  on  the  stile  before  described, 
sat  our  hero,  Vivian  Vernon.  The  sunset  lent  its  last  trembling  - 
rays  to  the  landscape  over  which  his  glance  was  wandering,  and 
lit  up  many  a spot  endeared  to  him  by  old  associations,  and  fraught 
with  many  a sad  and  now  a painful  recollection.  There  was  the 
old  mill  which  had  often  served  as  a trysting-place  between  him 
and  Flor.  nee,  the  neighbouring  elm  grove  which  had  heard  their 
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vows,  tile  rippling  stream  along  the  banks  of  which  the . lovers  oft 
had  wandered,  and  the  roadside  path,  where  even  the  impression 
fo  their  footsteps  still  lingered.  All  were  there,  memorials  of  the 
past  to  be  engraven  on  his  heart  as  relics  of  a bygone  period  ot 
dreamy  happiness. 

It  was  a scene  by  far  too  pleasant  for  one  to  dwell  upon  in  his 
position,  and  so  Vivian  felt.  With  a resolution  to  tear  himselt 
away  from  the  spell  that  destiny  had  flung  around  him,  he  left  the 
spot,  and  gaining  fresh  resolution  from  the  night  that  began  now 
to  steal  upon  him  apace,  he  strode  vigorously  onward.  In  what 
direction  to  proceed,  however,  he  was  undecided.  His  finances, 
scanty  as  they  were,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  carry  him  to  the 
metropolis,  and  yet  there  only  could  he  hope  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes.  In  this  dilemma  he  pursued  the  only  chance  remaining, 
the  world  was  truly  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  accordingly 
to  London  Vivian  resolved  to  go.  An  old  Bath  wagon,  the  last 
of  those  relics  of  a bygone  time,  was  passing  at  the  moment,  and 
aided  in  determining  the  fickleness  ot  his  resolution.  Making  a 
contract  with  the  wagoner,  our  hero  entered  the  slow  conveyance, 
and  was  soon  deposited  amidst  stray  packages  of  goods  to  be  de- 
livered to  their  owners  on  arriving,  an  event  not  always  occurring 
at  this  period  in  the  destiny  of  unbooked  parcels.  Lulled  by  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  and  bewildered  by  the  rapid  succession  of  in- 
cidents, which  had  followed  each  other  during  the  day,  Vivian 
soon  fell  into  a tranquil,  if  not  dreamless  slumber,  and  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  heard  only  the  occasional  smack  ot  the  whip 
or  the  summons  of  the  wagoner  to  the  keepers  ot  close-barred 
turnpikes.  Whilst,  therefore,  Vernon  is  rehearsing  in  sleep  the 
causes  that  had  led  to  his  sudden  and  unexpected  departnre,  we 
will  endeavour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  to  give  a more  tan- 
gible explanation  of  the  affair. 

But  two  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  narrative, 
Vernon  had  left  college  imbued  with  a deep  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  but  with  little  or  no  information  of  that 
worldly  lore,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  saved  many 
a goodly  bark  from  becoming  a mere  wreck.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  one  who  had  known  Vivian  from  infancy,  he 
was  commended  to  the  attention  ot  Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh,  at 
Netherleigh,  who  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  a secretary,  whose 
qualifications  would  fit  him  for  conducting  any  election,  in  which 
that  ambitious  baronet  might  afterwards  think  proper  to  engage. 
Having  sought  and  obtained  the  appointment,  V ivian  found  that 
instead  of  the  heavy  hours  and  long  prosy  conversations  he  ex- 
pected to  have,  the  fa  r and  gentle  Florence  was  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours,  and  how  lightly  with  her  the  minutes  flew, 
the  unstudied  letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  too  often  told.  Sanguine, 
ardent,  and  twenty-one,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  Vivian  fell  in 
love,  and  that  an  attachment  should  so  soon  spring  up  between 
them.  What  at  first  was  mere  courtesy  speedily  grew  into  en- 
dearment. Abroad  or  at  home,  at  their  mutual  studies,  or  in 
their  rural  wanderings  Vivian  was  ever  by  the  side  of  Florence, 
and  from  her  lips  he  learned  such  sweet  avowals,  that  even  Horace 
and  Virgil  were  forgotten,  when  Coleridge  and  Byron  were  the 
theme.  How  eloquently  would  they  discourse  for  hours  on  the 
poetic  thoughts  that  started  into  mental  existence  from  the  pages 
of  those  great  master-minds,  leaving  traces  ot  the  beautiful  in 
their  hearts,  which  changed  the  white  light  ot  love  into  a rainbow, 
that  shed  around  their  hopes  fair  colours,  fit  to  deck  the  brow  of 
the  future — alas  ! that  such  colours  should  ever  fade  ; 

Secluded  in  his  own  study,  bent  upon  the  creation  of  new 
honors,  and  wrapped  in  projects  which  were  to  change  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  Sir  Gilbert  overlooked  those  that 
were  nearer  to  him  and  for  whose  welfare  he  really  enter- 
tained a sincere  desire.  Concealed,  however,  as  the  progress  of 
their  loves  had  been,  it  could  not  remain  so  long  ; lovers  believe 
themselves  unwatched  when  they  are  most  observed,  and  so 
Florence  and  Vivian  found.  Hastily  dismissing  Vernon,  without 
either  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  a reply,  or  permitting  him 
to  take  his  farewell  of  Miss  Hadleigh,  Sir  Gilbert  bade  him  leave 
the  house  for  ever,  on  the  very  moment  the  discovery  of  the  ex- 
isting attachment  had  been  made.  Of  the  scene  that  followed 
with  Florence  the  reader  is  already  aware.  Scarcely  knowing, 
from  the  turbulent  nature  of  his  feelings,  whether  he  was  acting 
rightly  or  not,  Vivian,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  stung  with 
the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  baronet  delivered  his  remonstrance, 


waited  not  for  a second  request,  but  at  once  bade  adieu  with  an 
aching  heart  to  Netherleigh  and  all  its  surrounding  attractions. 
Although  upbraiding  himself  for  having  allowed  his  heart  so  far 
to  be  carried  away  by  circumstances  as  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
species  of  treachery  to  his  employer,  Vivian  felt,  on  maturer  con- 
sideration, that  there  was  nothing  in  his  intimacy  with  Florence 
that  could  either  leave  a reproach  on  one  or  the  other.  He  had 
been  swayed  by  no  mercenary  considerations — the  current  ot  his 
affections  had  not  been  clouded  by  one  base  wish  or  thought ; and 
in  the  guileless  innocence  of  her  own  disposition,  Florence  had 
loved  in  return,  when  scarcely  she  believed  an  intimacy,  so  brief, 
could  be  so  dear  but  so  dangerous.  But  to  return — 

Morning  had  just  broke,  when  the  clumsy  wheels  of  the  Bath 
Mercury  were  rumbling  over  the  ill-paved  street  that  introduces 
Reading  to  the  traveller  on  the  great  western  road.  The  jolting 
aroused  Vivian  from  a doze  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  brought 
him  back  from  the  phantom  wooded  copse  ot  Netherleigh,  to  the 
more  matter-of-fact  heap  of  straw  upon  which  lie  was  lying. 
With  that  uncertain  power  of  recognition,  that  mystified  uncon- 
sciousness under  which  we  labour  when  the  faculties  are  not  suf- 
ficiently aroused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fresh  objects  crowding 
on  the  vision,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  wagoner  could  fully 
establish  one  fact  in  the  mind  of  Vivian,  which  turned  upon  a 
custom  uniformly  observed  at  this  point  of  their  journey,  ot  cal- 
ling at  the  Red  Lion  opposite,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  land- 
lord to  prepare  a breakfast.  The  necessity  of  such  a meal 
being  rendered  doubly  apparent  by  the  raw  breezy  air  of 
the  morning,  Vernon  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  such 
a custom,  and  abandoned  the  vehicle  to  join  in  it.  Shaking  oft 
an  incipient  chilliness,  which  the  grey  mist  curtaining  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  contributed  somewhat  to  induce,  V ivian  entered 
the  hospitable  kitchen  of  the  tavern,  and  rendered  more  pleased 
with  his  situation  by  observing  preparations  made  for  a lormidable 
repast,  he  ensconced  himselt  in  the  seat,  lormed  bv  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  fireplace,  and  endeavoured  to  wile  away  he  time  in 
alternately  observing  the  passengers  who  entered,  and  the  progress 
made  in  cooking  sundry  rashers  ot  bacon,  the  savoury  odour  ot 
which  was  by  no  means  unpleasant.  Amongst  these — that  is  to  say 
the  passengers,  and  not  the  rashers — appeared  a gaunt,  dissipated 
man.  clothed  in  the  very  extreme  of  shabby  attire,  whose  demeanour 
and  manners  yet  proved  him  to  have  mixed  in  superior  society,  how- 
ever low  he  had  now  become  in  the  scale.  On  this  mail,  as  he  said 
very  little  and  ate  a great  deal,  the  chief  conversation  of  the 
breakfast-table  turned,  and  little  could  be  gleaned  respecting  him, 
except  from  the  wagoner,  who  deposed  to  having  taken  him  up 
at  Caine,  in  the  night,  as  a passenger  for  town,  and  to  making 
him  pay  beforehand,  on  account  ot  his  suspicious  appearance. 
On  Vivian,  the  stranger’s  eyes  were  continually  fixed  with  a 
strange,  rambling  expression,  that  would  have  been  inquisitive  if 
they  could,  and  which  did  not  contribute  to  prepossess  him  in  our 
hero’s  favour,  however  much  it  might  have  added  to  the  interest 
with  which  he  viewed  him.  All,  nevertheless,  continued  involved 
in  mystery,  and  when  the  wagon  again  started,  no  trace  of  this 
singular  visitant  remained,  he  having  vanished  from  the  breakfast 
table  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  reckoning.  Through  Reading, 
and  slowly  jolting  over  the  long  dull  level  which  the  London  road 
assumes  at  Hounslow,  the  belled  horses  and  canvassed  van  go 
on.  Noon  passed,  and  evening  was  again  drawing  her  russet 
curtains  around,  when  Hyde  Park  corner  was  gained,  and  the 
curved  sweep  of  lamps,  which  like  a chain  of  glow-worms,  illu- 
minated the  entrance  from  Knightsbridge,  gave  warrant  for  the 
dismissal  of  those  who  were  not  sorry  to  find  their  journey  had 
concluded.  Giving  the  gratuity  agreed  upon  to  the  driver, 
Vivian,  careless  of  where  or  when  he  got  out,  joined  the 
rest,  and  feeling  fatigued  from  the  time  occupied  in  the 
journey,  entered  a coffee  house,  which  promised  the  imme- 
diate supply  of  his  bodily  requirements.  Fie  had  scarcely 
deposited  himself  in  one  of  those  small  boxes,  into  which  coffee 
houses  in  general  are  cut  up  for  individual  accommodation,  when 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes  from  the  cup  of  hot  milky  water, 
brought  as  a substitute  for  tea,  Vivian  encountered  the  familial 
features  of  his  shabby  acquaintance  at  Reading,  who,  installed 
behind  a formidable  pyramid  of  bread  and  butter,  was  busily  oc- 
cupied in  scanning  the  countenance  ot  his  opposite  neighbour,  and 
in  demolishing  a diminutive  plate  of  ham  and  beef  which  accom- 
panied the  aforesaid  less  substantial  eatables. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


We  give  the  following  instance  of  circumstantial  evidence  not 
to  encourage  overstrained  scrupulousness,  or  weak  timidity  of 
juries,  from  which  we  apprehend  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
community,  but  to  shew  how  human  judgment  may  err.  We  do 
not  mean  that  juries  should  indulge  conjectures,  or  should  magnify 
suspicions  into  proofs,  but  when  the  preponderation  of  evidence 
is  so  manifest  as  to  persuade  every  private  understanding  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt,  when  it  furnishes  the  degree  of  credibility  upon 
which  men  decide  and  act  in  all  other  doubts,  and  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  may  decide  and  act  upon  with  sufficient 
safety,  to  reject  such  proof  from  an  insinuation  of  uncertainty  that 
belongs  to  all  human  affairs,  and  from  a general  dread  lest  the 
charge  of  innocent  blood  should  lie  at  their  doors,  is,  we  believe, 
authorised  by  no  consideration  of  rectitude  or  utility. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a person  was  arraigned  before 
Sir  James  Dyer,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  upon 
an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a man  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
parish  with  the  prisoner. 

The  first  witness  against  him  deposed,  that  on  a certain  day, 
mentioned  by  the  witness,  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  going  through 
a close,  which  he  particularly  described,  at  some  distance  from 
the  path,  he  saw  a person  lying  dead,  and  that  two  wounds  ap- 
peared in  his  breast,  and  his  shirt  and  clothes  were  much  stained 
with  blood  ; that  the  wounds  appeared  to  the  witness  to  have  been 
made  by  the  puncture  of  a fork  or  some  such  instrument,  and 
looking  about  he  discovered  a fork  lying  near  the  corpse,  which 
he  took  up,  and  observed  it  to  be  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
prisoner's  name ; here  the  witness  produced  the  fork  in  court, 
which  the  prisoner  owned  to  be  his. 

The  prisoner  waived  asking  the  witness  any  questions. 

A second  witness  deposed,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  deceased  was  killed,  the  witness  had  risen  very  early 
with  an  intention  of  going  to  a neighbouring  market  town,  which 
he  mentioned  ; that  as  he  was  standing  in  the  entry  of  his  own 
dwelling-house,  the  street  door  being  open,  he  saw  the  prisoner 
come  by,  dressed  in  a suit  of  clothes,  the  colour  and  fashion  of 
which  he  described ; that  he  (the  witness,)  was  prevented  from 
going  to  market,  and  that  afterwards  the  first  witness  brought  no- 
tice to  the  town  of  the  death  and  wounds  of  the  deceased,  and  of 
the  prisoner’s  fork  being  found  near  the  corpse  ; that  upon  this 
report  the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  and  carried  before  a justice 
of  peace ; that  he,  this  witness,  followed  the  prisoner  to  the  jus- 
tice’s house,  and  attended  his  examination,  during  which  he  ob- 
served the  exchange  of  clothes  the  prisoner  had  made  since  the 
time  he  had  seen  him  in  the  morning ; that  on  the  witness  charging 
him  with  having  changed  his  clothes,  he  gave  several  shuffling 
answers,  and  would  have  denied  it ; that  upon  witness  mentioning 
this  circumstance  of  change  of  dress,  the  justice  granted  a warrant 
to  search  the  prisoner’s  house  for  the  clothes  described  by  the 
witness  as  having  been  put  off  since  the  morning ; that  this  wit- 
ness attended  and  assisted  at  the  search  ; that  after  a nice  search 
of  two  hours  and  upwards,  the  very  clothes  the  witness  had  de- 
scribed, were  discovered  concealed  in  a straw  bed.  He  then  pro- 
duced the  bloody  clothes  in  court,  which  the  prisoner  owned  to  be 
his  clothes,  and  to  have  been  thrust  in  the  straw  bed  with  the  in- 
tention to  conceal  them  on  the  account  of  their  being  bloody. 

The  prisoner  also  waived  asking  this  second  witness  any 
questions. 

A third  witness  deposed  to  his  having  heard  the  prisoner  deliver 
certain  menaces  against  the  deceased,  whence  the  prosecutor  in- 
tended to  infer  a proof  of  malice  prepense.  In  answer  to  this  the 
prisoner  proposed  certain  questions  to  the  court,  leading  to  a dis- 
covery of  the  occasion  of  the  menacing  expressions  deposed  to ; 
and  from  the  witness’s  answers  to  those  questions,  it  appeared  that 
the  deceased  had  first  menaced  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  addressed  the 
following  narration  to  the  court,  as  containing  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased. “ He  rented  a close  in  the  same  parish  with  the  deceased, 
and  the  deceased  rented  another  close  adjoining  to  it ; the  only 
way  to  his  own  close  was  through  that  of  the  deceased ; and  on 
the  day  the  murder  in  the  indictment  was  said  to  be  committed, 
he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  go  to  work  in  his  close 
with  his  fork  in  his  hand,  and  passing  through  the  deceased’s 


ground,  he  observed  a man  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  lying 
down  as  if  dead  or  drunk  ; he  thought  himself  bound  to  see  what 
condition  the  person  was  in  ; and  on  getting  up  to  him  he  found 
him  at  the  last  extremity,  with  two  wounds  in  his  breast,  from 
which  much  blood  had  issued.  In  order  to  relieve  him,  he  raised 
him  up,  and  with  great  difficulty  set  him  on  his  lap  ; he  told  the 
deceased  he  was  greatly  concerned  at  his  unhappy  fate,  and  the 
more  so  as  there  appeared  reason  to  think  he  had  been  murdered. 
He  intreated  the  deceased  to  discover  if  possible  who  it  was,  assu- 
ring him  he  would  do  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
The  deceased  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  what  he  said,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  agonies  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  was  seized 
with  a rattling  in  his  throat,  gave  a bard  struggle,  then  a dreadful 
groan,  and  vomiting  a deal  of  blood,  some  of  which  fell  on  his 
(the  prisoner’s)  clothes,  he  expired  in  his  arms.  The  shock  he 
felt  on  account  of  this  accident  was  not  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
rather  as  it  was  well  known  that  there  had  been  a difference  be- 
tween the  deceased  and  himself,  on  which  account  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  suspected  of  the  murder.  He  therefore  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  leave  the  deceased  in  the  condition  he  was,  and  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  matter ; in  the  confusion  he  was  in  when  he 
left  the  place,  he  took  the  deceased's  fork  away  instead  of  his  own, 
which  was  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  Being  obliged  to  go  to  his 
work,  he  thought  it  best  to  shift  his  clothes,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  seen,  he  confessed  that  he  had  hid  them  in  the  place  where 
they  were  found.  It  was  true  he  had  denied  before  the  justice 
that  he  had  changed  his  clothes,  being  conscious  this  was  an  ugly 
circumstance  that  might  be  urged  against  him,  being  unwilling  to 
be  brought  into  trouble  if  he  could  help  it.  He  concluded  his 
story  with  a most  solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  related  nothing 
but  the  exact  truth,  without  adding  or  diminishing  one  tittle,  as 
he  should  answer  for  it  to  God  Almighty.” 

Being  then  called  upon  to  produce  his  witnesses,  the  prisoner 
answered  with  a steady,  composed  countenance,  and  resolution  of 
voice  ; “ He  had  no  witnesses  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.” 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge,  in  which  he 
pathetically  enlarged  on  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  and  laid 
great  stress  on  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which,  although  circum- 
stantial only,  he  declared  he  thought  to  be  irresistible,  and  little 
inferior  to  the  most  positive  proof.  The  prisoner  had  indeed 
cooked  up  a very  plausible  story,  but  if  such  or  the  like  allegations 
were  to  be  admitted  in  a case  of  this  kind,  no  murderer  would  ever 
be  brought  to  justice,  such  deeds  being  generally  perpetrated  in 
the  dark,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  present  case  was 
exempted  in  his  opinion  from  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  they 
ought  not  to  hesitate  one  moment  about  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty. 

The  foreman  begged  of  his  lordship,  as  this  was  a case  of  life  and 
death,  that  the  jury  might  withdraw;  and  upon  this  motion,  an 
officer  was  sworn  to  keep  the  jury  locked  up. 

This  trial  came  on  the  first  in  the  morning,  and  the  judge 
having  sat  till  nine  at  night  expecting  the  return  of  the  jury,  at  last 
sent  an  officer  to  enquire  if  they  were  agreed  on  their  verdict. 
Some  of  them  returned  for  answer,  that  eleven  of  their  body  had 
been  of  the  same  mind  from  the  first,  but  that  it  was  their  misfor- 
tune to  have  a foreman,  who,  having  taken  up  a different  opinion 
from  them,  was  unalterably  fixed  in  it.  The  messenger  had  no 
sooner  gone,  than  the  complaining  members,  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  being  kept  under  confinement  all  night,  and  despairing 
of  bringing  their  dissenting  brother  over  to  their  own  way  ot 
thinking,  agreed  to  accede  to  his  opinion,  and  having  acquainted 
him  with  their  resolution,  they  sent  an  officer  to  detain  his  lord- 
ship  a few  minutes,  and  then  went  into  court,  and  by  their  foreman 
brought  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

His  lordship  could  not  help  expressing  the  greatest  surprise  and 
indignation  at  this  unexpected  verdict ; and  after  giving  the  jury 
a severe  admonition,  he  refused  to  record  the  verdict,  and  sent 
them  back  again  with  directions  that  they  should  be  locked  up  all 
night,  without  Jin’  and  candle.  The  whole  blame  was  publicly  laid 
on  the  foreman  by  the  rest  of  the  members,  and  they  spent  the 
night  in  loading  him  with  reflections,  and  bewailing  their  unhappy 
fate  in  being  associated  with  so  hardened  a wretch.  But  he  re- 
mained inflexible,  constantly  declaring  he  would  suffer  death 
rather  than  change  his  opinion. 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  came  into  court  next  morning  he  sent 
again  to  the  jury,  on  which  eleven  members  joined  in  requesting 
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their  foreman  to  go  into  court,  assuring  him  they  would  abide  by 
their  former  verdict  whatever  was  the  consequence  ; and  on  being 
reproached  with  their  former  inconstancy,  they  promised  never  to 
desert  or  recriminate  upon  their  foreman  any  more. 

Upon  these  assurances  they  proceeded  again  into  court,  and 
again  brought  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  judge,  unable  to 
conceal  his  rage  at  a verdict  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  most 
iniquitous  light,  reproached  them  severely,  and  dismissed  them 
with  the  cutting  refiect’on,  “ That  the  blood  of  the  deceased  lay  at 
their  doors.” 

The  prisoner  on  his  part  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted eyes  and  hands  to  God,  thanked  him  most  devoutly  for  his 
deliverance ; and  addressing  himself  to  the  judge,  cried  her,  “ You 
see , my  lord,  that  God  and  a good  conscience  are  the  best  witnesses.” 
This  circumstance  made  a deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
judge,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  retired  from  court,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  high  sheriff  upon  what  had  passed,  and  par- 
ticularly examined  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  foreman  ot  the 
jury.  The  high  sheriff  answered  his  lordship,  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  many  years  ; that  he  had  a freehold  estate 
of  his  own  of  above  £50  a year  ; and  that  he  rented  a very  con- 
siderable farm  besides  ; that  he  never  knew  him  charged  with  an 
ill  action,  and  that  he  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  in 
his  neighbourhood. 

For  further  information,  his  lordship  sent  for  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  gave  the  same  favourable  account  ot  his  parish- 
ioner, with  this  addition,  that  he  was  a constant  churchman  and 
a devout  communicant. 

These  accounts  increased  his  lordship’s  perplexity,  from  which 
he  could  think  of  no  expedient  to  deliver  himself,  but  by  having 
a conference  in  private  with  the  only  person  who  could  give  him 
satisfaction ; this  he  requested  the  sheriff  to  procure,  who  readily 
offered  his  service,  and  without  delay  brought  about  the  desired 
interview. 

Upon  the  foreman  of  the  jury  being  introduced  to  the  judge, 
his  lordship  retired  with  him  into  a closet,  where  his  lordship^ 
opened  his  reasons  for  desiring  that  visit,  making  no  scruple  of 
acknowledging  the  uneasiness  he  was  under  on  account  ot  the  ver- 
dict, and  conjuring  his  visitor  frankly  to  discover  his  reasons  for 
acquitting  the  prisoner.  The  juryman  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  had  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  that  he  was 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  reveal  them  ; but  as  he  had  hitherto 
locked  them  up  in  his  own  breast  and  was  under  no  compulsion 
to  disclose  them,  he  expected  his  lordship  would  engage  upon  his 
honour  to  keep  what  he  was  about  to  unfold  to  him,  a secret,  as 
he  himself  had  done.  His  lordship  having  done  so,  the  juryman 
proceeded  to  give  his  lordship  the  following  account.  The  de- 
ceased being  the  tithe-man  where  he  (the  juryman)  lived,  he  had 
the  morning  of  his  decease  been  in  his  (the  juryman  s)  grounds, 
amongst  his  corn,  and  had  done  him  great  injustice  by  taking 
more  than  his  due,  and  acting  otherwise  in  a most  arbitrary  man- 
ner. When  he  complained  of  this  treatment  he  had  not  only  been 
abused  with  scurrilous  language,  but  the  deceased  had  struck  at 
him  several  times  with  his  fork,  and  had  actually  wounded  him  in 
two  places,  the  scars  of  which  wounds  he  then  shewed  his  lord- 
ship.  The  deceased  seemed  bent  on  mischief,  and  the  farmer 
having  no  weapon  to  defend  himself,  had  no  other  way  to  preserve 
his  own  liife  but  by  closing  in  with  the  deceased,  and  wrenching 
the  fork  out  of  his  hands ; which  having  effected,  the  deceased 
attempted  to  recover  the  fork,  and  in  the  scufflle  received  the  two 
wounds  which  had  occasioned  his  death.  The  farmer  was  inex- 
pressibly concerned  at  the  accident  which  occasioned  the  man’s 
death,  and  especially  when  the  prisoner  was  taken  up  on  suspicion 
of  the  murder.  But  the  assizes  being  just  over,  he  was  unwilling 
to  surrender  himself  and  to  confess  the  matter,  because  his  farm 
and  affairs  would  have  been  ruined  by  his  lying  so  long  in  goal.  He 
was  sure  to  have  been  acquitted  on  his  trial,  for  he  had  consulted 
the  ablest  lawyers  upon  the  case,  who  all  agreed  that  as  the  de- 
ceased had  been  the  aggressor,  he  could  only  have  been  guilty  of 
manslaughter  at  most.  It  was  true  he  had  suffered  greatly  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  prisoner’s  account ; but  being  well  assured  that 
imprisonment  would  be  of  less  consequence  to  the  prisoner  than 
to  himself,  he  had  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course.  In  order, 
however,  to  render  the  prisoner’s  confinement  as  easy  to  him  as 
possible,  he  had  given  him  every  kind  of  assistance,  and  had 
wholly  supported  his  family  ever  since,  And,  to  get  him  clear  of 
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the  charge  laid  against  him,  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  sum- 
moned on  the  jury,  and  set  at  the  head  of  them  ; having  all  along 
determined  in  his  own  breast  rather  to  die  himself,  than  to  suffer 
any  harm  to  be  done  to  the  prisoner.” 

His  lordship  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  this  account ; and 
after  thanking  the  farmer  for  it,  and  making  this  farther  stipula- 
tion, that  in  case  his  lordship  should  survive  him,  he  might  then 
be  at  liberty  to  relate  this  fact,  that  it  might  be  delivered  down  to 
posterity  ; the  conference  broke  up. 

The  juryman  lived  fifteen  years  afterwards  ; the  judge  inquired 
after  him  every  year,  and  happening  to  survive  him,  delivered  the 
above  relation. 


DAVY  JONES  AND  THE  YANKEE  PRIVATEER. 


We  had  refitted,  and  been  four  days  at  sea,  on  our  voyage  to  Ja- 
maica, when  the  gun-room  officers  gave  our  mess  a blow  out. 

The  increased  motion  and  rushing  of  the  vessel  through  the 
water,  the  groaning  of  the  masts,  the  howling  of  the  rising  gale 
and  the  frequent  trampling  of  the  watch  on  deck,  were  prophetic) 
of  wet  jackets  to  some  of  us  ; still,  midshipman  like,  we  were  as 
happy  as  a good  dinner  and  some  wine  could  make  tig,  until  the 
old  gunner  shoved  his  weather-beaten  phiz  and  bald  pate  in  at 
the  door.  “ Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Splinter,  but  if  you  will  spare  Mr; 
Cringle  on  the  forecastle  till  the  moon  rises”  (“spare,”  quotha,  * is 
his  Majesty’s  officer  a joint  stool  ?”)  “ Why,  Mr.  Kennedy,  why  ? 
here  man  take  a glass  of  grog.”  “ I thank  you,  sir,  it  is  coming 
on  a roughish  night,  sir,  the  running  ships  should  be  crossing  us 
hereabouts  ; indeed,  more  than  once,  I thought  there  was  a strange 
sail  close  aboard  of  us.  the  scud  is  flying  so  low  and  in  such  white 
flashes,  and  none  of  us  have  an  eye  like  Mr.  Cringle,  unless  it  be 
John  Crow,  and  he’s  half  frozen'.”  “Well,  Tom,  I suppose  you 
ivillg o”  (Anglice,  from  a first  lieutenant  to  a mid.,  brush  instanter.) 

Having  changed  my  uniform  tor  shag  trousers,  pea  jacket,  ana 
south-west  cap,  I went  forward  and  took  my  station,  in  no  pleasant 
humour,  on  the  stowed  jib,  with  my  arm  round  the  stay  ; I had 
been  half  an  hour  there,  the  weather  was  getting  worse,  the  rain 
was  beating  in  my  face,  and  the  spray  from  the  stem  was  flashing 
over  me,  I turned  my  back  to  the  weather  for  a moment,  to  press 
my  hand  on  my  strained  eyes,  when  I opened  them  I saw  the 
gunner’s  gaunt  high-featured  visage,  thrust  anxiously  forward, 
his  profile  looked  as  if  rubbed  with  phosphorus,  and  his  whole 
person  as  if  he  had  been  playing  at  snap-dragon.  “ Why,  what 
has  come  over  you,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? who  is  burning  the  blue  light, 
now  ?”  “A  wiser  man  than  I am  must  tell  you  that,  look  forward, 
Mr.  Cringle,  look  there,  what  do  your  books  say  to  that?” 

I looked  forth,  and  saw  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  jib-boom, 
what  I had  read  of  certainly,  but  never  expected  to  see,  a pale, 
greenish,  glowworm-coloured  flame,  of  the  size  *and  shape  of  the 
posted  glass  shade  over  the  swinging  lamp  in  the  gun-room,  it 
drew  out  and  flattened  as  the  vessel  pitched  and  rose  again,  and 
as  she  sheered  about  it  wavered  round  the  point  that  seemed  to 
attract  it,  at  the  core  it  was  comparatively  bright,  but  faded  into 
a halo.  It  shed  a baleful  and  ominous  light  on  the  surrounding 
objects,  the  group  of  sailors  on  the  forecastle  looked  like  spectres, 
and  they  shrunk  together  and  whispered,  when  it  began  to  roll 
slowly  along  the  spar  towards  where  the  boatswain  was  sitting  at 
my  feet.  At  this  instant  sotnething  slid  down  the  stay,  and  a cold 
clammy  hand  passed  round  my  neck;  I was  within  an  ace  of 
loosing  my  hold  and  tumbling  overboard.  “ Heaven  have  mercy 
on  me?  what’s  that  ?”  “ It’s  that  sky-larking  son  of  a gun,  Jem 

Sparkle’s  monkey,  sir.  You  Jem,  you’ll  never  rest  till  that  brute 
is  made  shark  bait  of.”  But  Jacko  vanished  up  the  stay  again, 
grinning  in  the  ghastly  radiance  as  if  he  had  been  “ the  spirit  of 
the  lamp.”  The  light  was  still  there,  but  a cloud  of  mist,  like  va- 
pour from  a steam-boiler,  came  down  the  gale  and  flew  past,  when 
it  disappeared.  I followed  the  white  mass  as  it  sailed  down  the 
wind,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  vanish  in  the  darkness,  but  seemed 
to  remain  in  sight  to  leeward,  as  if  checked  by  a sudden  flaw,  yet 
none  of  our  sails  were  taken  aback  ; a thought  flashed  on  me,  I 
peered  still  more  intensely  into  the  darkness,  I was  now  certain, 
“ A sail  on  the  lee-bow.”  The  ship  was  in  a buz  in  a moment.  The 
captain  answered  from  the  quarter-deck,  “ Thank  you,  Mr. 
Cringle,  how  shall  we  steer?”  “Keep  her  away  a couple  of 
points,  sir,  steady.”  “ Steady,”  sung  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  a 
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slow,  melancholy  cadence,  although  a familiar  sound  to  me, 
moaned  through  the  rushing  wind,  and  smote  upon  my  heart,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  wailing  of  a spirit ; I turned  to  the  boatswain, 
who  was  now  standing  beside  me,  “ Is  that  you  or  Davy  steering, 
Mr.  Skipper,  if  you  had  not  been  there  bodily  at  my  elbow,  I 
could  have  sworn  that  was  your  voice.”  When  the  gunner  made 
the  same  remark,  it  startled  the  poor  fellow,  he  tried  to  take  it  as 
a joke,  but  could  not, — “ there  may  be  a laced  hammock  with  a 
shot  in  it  for  some  of  us  ere  morning.” 

At  this  moment,  to  my  dismay,  the  object  we  were  chasing, 
shortened,  gradually  fell  a-beam  of  us,  and  finally  disappeared. 
“ The  Flying  Dutchman.”  “ I can’t  see  her  at  all  now.”  “ She 
will  be  a-fore  and  aft  vessel  that  has  tacked,  sir.”  And  sure 
enough,  after  a few  seconds,  I saw  the  white  object  lengthen  and 
draw  out  again,  abaft  our  beam.  “ The  chase  has  tacked,  sir,  put 
the  helm  down  or  she  will  go  to  windward  of  us.”  We  tacked 
also,  and  time  it  was  we  did  so,  for  the  rising  moon  now  showed 
us  a large  schooner,  under  a crowd  of  sail.  We  edged  down  on 
her,  when  finding  her  manoeuvre  detected,  she  brailed  up  her  fiat 
sails,  and  bore  up  before  the  wind  ; this  was  our  best  point  of 
sailing,  and  we  cracked  on,  the  captain  rubbing  his  hands.  “ It’s 
my  turn  to  be  the  big  un’  this  time.”  Although  blowing  a strong- 
north-wester,  it  was  now  clear  moonlight,  and  we  hammered  away 
from  our  bow-guns,  but  whenever  a shot  told  amongst  the  rigging, 
the  injury  was  repaired  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  evident  we  had 
repeatedly  hulled  her,  from  the  glimmering  white  streaks  along 
her  counter,  and  across  her  stern,  occasioned  by  the  splintering  of 
the  timber,  but  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect. 

At  length  we  drew  well  upon  her  quarter ; she  continued  all 
black  hull  and  white  sail,  not  a soul  to  be  seen  on  deck,  except  a 
dark  object  which  we  took  for  the  man  at  the  helm.  “ What 
schooner’s  that?”  No  answer.  “ Heave  too,  or  I’ll  sink  you;” 
still  all  silent.  “ Sergeant  Armstrong,  do  you  think  you  could 
pick  off  that  chap  at  the  wheel?”  The  marine  jumped  on  the 
forecastle,  and  levelled  his  piece,  when  a musket-shot  from  the 
schooner  crashed  through  his  skull  and  he  fell  dead.  The  old 
skipper’s  blood  was  up  : — “Forecastle,  there! — Mr.  Nipper,  clap 
a canister  of  grape  over  the  round  shot  into  the  boat  gun,  and 
give  it  him.”  “ Aye,  aye,  sir,”  gleefully  rejoined  the  boatswain, 
forgetting  the  augury  and  every  thing  else  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment;  in  a twinkling  the  foresail,  top-gallant,  royal,  and 
studding  sail  halyards,  were  let  go  by  therun  on  board  the  schooner, 
as  if  they  had  been  shot  away,  and  he  put  his  helm  hard  a-port, 
as  if  to  round  to.  “ Rake  him,  sir,  or  give  him  the  stem  ; he  has 
not  surrendered  yet,  I know  their  game:  give  him  your  broadside, 
sir,  or  lie’s  off  to  windward  of  you  like  a shot.”  “No!  no!  we 
have  him  now;  heave  to,  Mr.  Splinter,  heave  to.”  We  did  so, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  studding  sail  booms  snapped  oft' 
like  pipe-shanks,  close  to  the  irons,  notwithstanding  we  had  shot 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  leeward  before  we  could  lay  our  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast.  I ran  to  windward.  The  schooner's  yards 
and  rigging  were  now  full  of  men,  her  squaresails  were  being  close 
furled,  her  fore  and  aft  sails  set,  and  away  she  was,  dead  to  wind- 
ward of  us.  “ So  much  for  undervaluing  our  American  friends,” 
grumbled  Mr.  Splinter. 

We  made  all  sail  in  chase,  blazing  away  to  little  purpose ; we 
bad  no  chance  on  a bowline,  and  when  our  “Amigo”  had  satisfied 
himself  of  his  superiority  by  one  or  two  short  tacks,  he  deliberately 
took  a reef  in  his  mainsail,  hauled  down  his  flying  gib  and  gaff 
topsail,  triced  up  the  bunt  of  his  foresail,  and  fired  his  long  thirty- 
two  at  us  ; the  shot  came  in  at  the  third  aftmost  port  on  the  star- 
board side,  dismounted  the  carronade,  smashing  the  slide,  and 
wounding  three  men  ; the  second  missed,  and  as  it  was  madness 
to  remain  to  be  peppered  at,  probably  winged,  whilst  every  one  of 
ours  fell  short,  we  reluctantly  kept  away  on  our  course,  having  the 
gratification  of  hearing  a clear,  well-blown  bugle  on  board  the 
schooner,  play  up,  “Yankee  noodle.”  As  the  brig  fell  off,  out- 
long  gun  was  run  out  to  have  a parting  crack  at  her,  when  the 
third  and  last  shot  from  the  schooner  struck  the  sill  of  the  mid- 
ship port,  and  made  the  white  splinters  fly  from  the  solid  oak.  A 
sharp  piercing  cry  rose  into  the  air — my  soul  identified  that  death- 
shriek  with  the  voice  that  I had  heard,  and  I saw  the  man  who 
was  standing  with  the  lanyard  of  the  lock  in  his  hand,  drop  heavily 
across  the  breech  and  discharge  the  gun  in  his  fall.  A blood-red 
glare  shot  up  into  the  sky,  as  if  a volcano  had  burst  from  the 
ocean,  followed  by  a roar  and  shattering  crash,  and  a mingling  of 


unearthly  cries  and  groans,  and  a concussion  of  the  air  and  water 
as  if  our  whole  broadside  had  been  fired  at  once.  Then  a solitary 
splash  here,  and  a dip  there,  and  short  sharp  yells  and  low,  choak- 
ing,  bubbling  moans,  as  the  hissing  fragments  of  the  noble  vessel 
we  had  seen  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the  last  of  her  gallant  crew 
vanished  for  ever.  We  were  alone,  and  once  more  all  was  dark, 
wild,  and  stormy.  Fearfully  had  that  ball  sped,  fired  by  a dead 
man’s  hand  : but  what  is  it  that  clings  black  and  doubled  across 
that  fatal  cannon,  dripping  and  heavy,  and  choking  the  scuppers 
with  clotting  gore,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  like  a bloody  fleece?  “ Who  is  it  that  was  hit  at  the  gun 
there  ?”  “ Mr.  Nipper,  the  boatswain,  sir ; the  lust  shot  cut  him  in 

two." 


Emblematic  Properties  of  Flowers. — The  fair  lily  is  an 
image  of  holy  innocence ; the  purpled  rose  a figure  of  heartfelt 
love  ; faith  is  represented  to  us  in  the  blue  passion-flower  ; hope 
beams  forth  from  the  evergreen ; peace  from  the  olive  branch  ; 
immortality  from  the  immortelle  ; the  cares  of  life  are  represented 
by  the  rosemary  ; the  victory  of  the  spirit  by  the  palm  ; modesty 
by  the  blue  fragrant  violet ; compassion  by  the  peony  ; friendship 
by  the  ivy  ; tenderness  by  the  myrtle  ; affectionate  reminiscence 
by  the  forget-me-not ; honesty  and  fidelity  by  the  oak-leaf;  an 
unassuming  demeanour  by  the  corn-flower  (the  cyance;)  and  the 
auriculas,  “ how  friendly  they  look  upon  us  with  their  child-like 
eyes  !”  Even  the  dispositions  of  the  human  soul  are  expressed  by 
flowers.  Thus,  silent  grief  is  pourtrayed  by  the  weeping  willow ; 
sadness  by  the  angelica;  shuddering  by  the  aspen  ; melancholy 
by  the  cypress ; desire  of  meeting  again  by  the  star-wort;  the 
night-scented  rocket  is  a figure  of  life  as  it  stands  on  the  frontiers 
between  light  and  darkness.  Thus  nature  by  these  flowers  seems 
to  betoken  her  loving  sympathy  with  us ; and  whom  hath  she  not 
often  more  consoled  than  heartless  and  voiceless  men  were  able 
to  do  ? 

With  mellowed  fruits  and  ripened  fields, 

With  tints  of  gold  on  earth  and  sky, 

With  rich  delights  that  autumn  yields, 

She  whispers  wise  tranquillity. 

Thirst  Quenched  without  Drinking. — It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  to  our  readers  that  water,  even  salt  wrater,  imbibed 
through  the  skin,  appeases  thirst  almost  as  well  as  fresh  water 
taken  inwardly.  In  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing abridged  quotation  from  a ‘ Narrative  of  Captain  Kennedy’s 
losing  his  Vessel,  and  his  Distresses  afterwards,’ which  was  noticed 
in  ‘ Dodsley  Annual  Register  for  1769.’  “I  cannot  conclude 
without  making  mention  of  the  great  advantage  I received  from 
soaking  my  clothes  twice  a day  in  salt  water,  and  putting  them  on 
without  wringing.  It  was  a considerable  time  before  I could  make 
the  people  comply  with  this  measure,  although  from  seeing  the 
good  effects  produced  they  afterwards  practised  it  twice  a day  of 
their  own  accord.  To  this  discovery  I may  with  justice  attribute 
the  preservation  of  my  own  life  and  six  other  persons,  who  must 
have  perished  if  it  had  not  been  put  in  use.  The  hint  was  first 
communicated  to  me  from  the  perusal  of  a treatise  written  by  Dr. 
Lind.  The  water  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  produced 
in  every  respect  the  same  effect  as  would  have  resulted  from  the 
moderate  drinking  of  any  liquid.  The  saline  particles,  however, 
which  remained  in  our  clothes  became  incrusted  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  that  of  our  own  bodies,  lacerating  our  skins,  and  being 
otherwise  inconvenient ; but  we  found  that  by  washing  out  these 
particles,  and  frequently  wetting  our  clothes  without  wringing 
twice  in  the  course  of  a day,  the  skin  became  well  in  a short  time. 
After  these  operations  we  uniformly  found  that  the  violent  drought 
went  off,  and  the  parched  tongue  was  cured  in  a few  minutes  after 
bathing  and  washing  our  clothes ; and  at  the  same  time  we  found 
ourselves  as  much  refreshed  as  if  we  had  received  some  actual 
nourishment.  Four  persons  in  the  boat  who  drank  salt  water 
went  delirious  and  died  ; but  those  who  avoided  this,  and  followed 
the  above  practice,  experienced  no  such  symptoms.” 

Remote  Views. — It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  on  something  remote.  In  the  same  manner 
present  opportunities  are  neglected,  and  attainable  good  is  slighted 
by  minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent  upon  future  ad- 
vantages. Life,  however  short,  is  made  shorter  by  waste  of  time  ; 
and  its  progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally  slow,  is  made 
still  slower  by  unnecessary  labour. — Johnson. 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A PLANT. 

William.— How  fast  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  Uncle,  a 
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fortnight  since  they  were  nearly  bare,  and  now  you  can  scarcely 
see  the  branches  through  the  foliage,  I have  often  longed  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  a tree,  and  why  the  leaves 
fall  off  in  autumn,  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring. 

Uncle. — Your  desire  for  knowledge  is  very  praiseworthy, 
William,  and  I will  endeavour  to  gratify  your  longing,  but  that  I 
may  be  able  to  impart  to  you  the  information  you  require,  I must, 
although  you  may  think  me  tedious,  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
must  begin  with  the  germinadon  of  the  seed. 

Here  is  the  seed  of  a scarlet  runner,  which 
has  been  a few  days  in  the  ground,  it  is  con- 
siderably swelled,  and  I can  remove  the  skin 
easily,  I find  it  is  composed  of  iwo  lobes, 
or  cotyledons,  if  I separate  these,  I see  the 
rudiments  of  the  future  plant,  which  has 
already  begun  to  germinate,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  lobes,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  destined  to  form  the  root  of  the  plant, 
and  the  other  the  stem  and  leaves. 

William. — I can  see,  Uncle,  there  is  a bunch  of  very  small 
leaves  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a long  pointed  piece  like  a dog’s 
tooth. 

Uncle. — That  tooth,  as  you  call  it,  will  be  the  future  root,  it  is 
called  the  radicle,  and  the  green  part  is  named  the  plumula.  A 
plant  resembles  an  animal  in  several  respects,  it  is  an  organized 
body,  that  is  it  has  a regular  series  of  vessels  to  convey  nourish- 
ment to  its  various  parts;  it  breathes,  if  I may  use  the  term, 
although  not  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  an  animal,  but  it  re- 
moves a certain  description  of  air  from  the  atmosphere,  and  con- 
verts it  to  its  own  purpose,  and  it  throws  off  that  air  which  would 
be  noxious  to  it.  An  animal  does  the  same,  but  it  is  bountifully 
arranged,  that  the  vegetable  consumes  a species  of  air,  called 
carbon,  which  would  have  a deadly  effect  if  breathed  by  an  animal, 
and  it  parts  with  another  kind  of  air,  called  oxygen,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  life  of  every  living  being.  But  to  return  to  the 
seed,  in  order  that  it  may  grow,  it  must  be  placed  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  that  process,  that  is,  it  must  have  a supply 
of  moisture  and  air,  and  a certain  degree  of  heat  is  also  ne- 
cessary. 

William. — But  plants  grow  in  very  cold  countries. 

Uncle. — That  is  true,  William,  but  when  I said  a certain  de- 
gree of  heat  I meant  any  temperature  above  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  but  a greater  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
mos.  plants,  and  you  must  remember  that  in  the  cold  countries 
you  speak  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  season  has  great  power,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  days.  When  the  seed  is  placed  un- 
der the  favour:  ble  circumstances  I have  mentioned,  the  plumula 
expands,  and  rises  to  .he  surface  to  form  the  leaves  and  stem,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  the  radicle  grows  downwards  into  the 
earth,  and  sends  out  small  fibrous  roots. 

William.— But  if  the  seed  should  be  placed  the  wrong  way  up- 
wards ? 

Uncle. — It  would  make  but  little  difference,  the  root  would  still 
direct  its  course  downwards,  and  the  plumula  would  turn  round 
and  seek  the  light.  If  the  seed  were  not  placed  under  the  circum- 
stances I have  noticed,  it  would  not  germinate,  moisture  without 
air  would  not  be  sufficient,  nor  air  without  moisture.  This  fact 
has  been  curiously  illustrated  in  several  instances.  A garden  in 
which,  some  two  hundred  years  back,  a variety  of  curious  foreign 
plants  had  been  cultivated,  had  been  lying  fallow  since  that  time, 
but  modern  improvements  requiring  the  ground,  it  was  dug  up, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  a number  of  plants,  quite  unknown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  the  seeds, 
which  had  been  so  long  buried  in  the  ground,  being  placed  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  vegetation. 

William. — But  had  not  the  ground  been  sufficiently  moist? 

Uncle. — Quite  moist  enough,  William,  but  the  seeds  had  been 


buried  so  deeply  that  all  access  oi  air  was  cut  off  from  them. 
Another  more  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  ot 
several  seeds  found  in  the  sarcophagus  ot  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
which,  although  perhaps  they  were  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  grew,  when  placed  in  the  ground,  as  freely  as  it 
they  had  been  the  last  year’s  harvest. 

During  the  process  of  germination  a very  curious  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  seed  takes  place.  The  cotyledons  I have  de- 
scribed, before  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground,  are  perfectly  in- 
sipid, being  of  the  same  nature  as  flour,  and  containing  a laige 
quantity  of  starch,  this  starch,  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  ger- 
minate, is  by  a singular  chemical  process,  converted  into  sugar  and 
gum,  both  of  which  substances  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
young  plant. 

William. — Then  if  I understand  you,  Uncle,  the  sweetness  of 
malt  must  arise  from  the  barley  being  allowed  to  shoot  before 
it  is  malted. 


Uncle. — Exactly  so,  but  this  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
can  be  effected  in  another  way  ; take  a pound  and  a half  of  starch 
and  mix  with  it  six  pints  ot  distilled  water,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  it  boil  for  about  thirty-four  hours, 
supplying  fresh  water  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  add  an  ounce  ofpowdered  charcoal ; let  the 
liquor  boil  for  two  hours  longer,  when  this  is  done  throw  in  a por- 
tion of  quicklime,  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  after  boiling  it  again 

for  another  half-hour,  strr  in  the  whole  through  calico,  the  liquid 

which  passes  the  strainer,  when  partially  evaporated,  becomes  a 
syrup,  which,  if  is  set  on  one  side,  will  crystalizein  a few  days,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  brown  sugar  and  treacle. 

William. — What  a singular  change,  who  discovered  this 
method  ? 

Uncle. — It  was  discovered  by  a Russian  named  Kirchoff  of 
Petersburgh,  not  accidentally,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar,  which  arose  from  the 
exertions  of  Napoleon,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  article 
into  Russia — but  since  that  time  it  has  been  discovered,  that  the 
introduction  of  a small  portion  of  malted  grain  into  a solution  of 
starch,  will  convert  the  whole  of  the  latter  into  sugar. 

The  young  plant,  as  I have  told  you,  derives  its  nourishment 
fiom  the  colytedons,  which  supply  it  with  gum  and  sugar  ; but 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  above  the  ground,  and  the  radicle  has 
put  forth  its  fibrous  roots,  the  plant  derives  a portion  of  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  roots,  and  another  portion 
from  the  air  by  means  of  its  leaves.  The  roots  absorb  their  nou- 
rishment from  the  earth  by  a number  of  little  mouths  ( spongioles ,) 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  fibre  ; and  this  points  out  to  you 
the  necessity  of  being  extremely  careful  when  you  transplant  a 
flower  or  tree,  to  carry  with  it  some  of  the  earth,  so  that  these 
spongioles  may  not  be  broken  off. 

William.— What  nourishment  can  the  leaves  of  a plant  obtain 
from  the  air,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  leaves,  William,  are  the  seat  of  most  important 
functions.  If  you  recollect,  I told  you  that  plants  absorbed  a 
noxious  air,  called  carbon,  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  leaves 
which  separate  the  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  but  this  reminds 
me  of  another  curious  fact.  It  is  only  during  the  day  that  a plant 
absorbs  carbon  ; in  the  night  time,  in  many  instances,  it  gives  out 
a portion  of  this  deleterious  air,  and  this  accounts  for  the  injurious 
effects  produced  by  a number  of  plants,  when  allowed  to  remain 
all  night  in  a bed-room,  but  still  the  general  tendency  of  vegeta- 
tion is  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  But  the  leaves  have  other  du- 
ties to  perform  ; they  receive  the  sap  from  the  roots  by  means  of 
the  numerous  little  canals  with  which  the  stem  is  so  abundantly 
supplied.  You  can  see  these  canals  well  in  many  plants  by  merely 
cutting  the  stem  across. 

William.— The  holes  I see  in  a piece  of  cane  are  the  canals 
you  mean  ? 

Uncle.— Yes.  Well,  the  leaves  receive  the  sap  from  the 
roots,  consisting  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a small  quantity  ot 
saline  matters.  These  by  the  aid  of  light  and  heat,  are  converted 
into  a variety  of  substances,  such  as  acids,  resins,  and  other  mat- 
ters necessary  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plant.  The  leaver 
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also  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  A very  pretty  expe- 
riment will  illustrate  this.  Take  a bell  glass,  a 
goblet  will  do,  and  rub  the  rim  with  bees-wax, 
or  a little  pomatum,  place  a lump  of  wet  mould 
in  the  centre  of  a saucer,  and  a cut  flower,  a 
rose  for  instance,  in  the  mould  ; then  cover  it 
with  the  glass.  The  waxon  the  rim  will  render 
it  air  tight,  and  the  moisture  rising  from  the  --re- 
mould will  fill  the  glass.  The  flower,  thus  en- 

veloped  in  a moist  atmosphere,  will  absorb  the  > 

moisture  by  means  of  its  leaves,  and  retain  its  freshness  for  a 
length  of  time.  A plan  like  this  has  been  resorted  to  for  keeping 
many  kinds  of  plants,  growing  through  the  winter,  and  the  moisture 
not  being  able  to  escape,  they  never  want  watering. 

William. — You  have  been  speaking,  Uncle,  of  oxygen  and 
carbon,  but  I do  not  quite  understand  what  is  their  nature. 

Uncle. — I will  try  to  explain  their  peculiarities,  William. 
Among  various  other  elementary  substances,  we  find  several  kinds 
of  air  or  gas, — such  for  instance  as  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 
trogen. Carbon,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  carbonic  acid  ; oxygen, 
united  with  hydrogen,  forms  water,  and  the  air  we  breathe  is  com- 
pounded, when  pure,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Carbon  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  The  diamond  is  pure  car- 
bon ; charcoal  is  nearly  pure  carbon  ; and  consequently  wood  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  carbon  ; so  also  do  most  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  body  of  animals.  Vegetables  receive  their  carbon  from  de- 
cayed substances  in  the  earth,  by  means  of  their  roots,  and  from 
the  carbonic  acid  that  is  mixed  with  the  air.  This  arises  from 
various  sources — chiefly  from  the  breath  of  living  creatures,  and 
the  combustion  of  coal  and  wood.  It  is  much  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  and  if  breathed,  destroys  life  ; and  it  also  instantly  ex- 
tinguishes flame.  It  frequently  collects  in  coal  mines,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  choke-damp. 

William. — Is  carbon  the  gas  that  so  frequently  explodes  in 
the  coal  mines  ? 

Uncle. — No,  certainly  not,  carbon  1 have  told  you  extinguishes 
flame ; what  you  are  speaking  of  is  the  fire  damp,  consisting  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  called  carburetted  hydrogen.  You  can 
easily  exhibit  the  properties  of  carbon  in  the  following  manner : 
take  a large  tumbler  and  place  in  it  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fragments  of  marble  or  chalk,  and  pour 
over  them  a sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
(spirits  of  salt)  to  cover  it,  place  this  tumbler  and 
its  contents  under  a little  box,  made  like  this  in  the 
drawing,  the  box  you  see  is  open  at  each  end.  The 
marble  is  a carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  it  consists  of 
carbonic  acid  and  lime.  I think  I have  already, 
told  you  that  some  bodies  more  readily  unite  than 
others,  in  this  instance  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with 
the  lime,  and  at  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, but,  as 
it  is  much  heavier  than  common  air,  it  remains  in  the  open  box  as  if 
it  were  so  much  water.  If  you  take  a small  tumbler  and  place  alighted 
taper  in  it,  the  taper  will  continue  to  burn,  for  the  tumbler  is  full 
of  common  air,  that  is,  oxygen  and  nitrogen ; now  place  the  tum- 
bler under  the  cock  and  turn  it,  nothing  appears  to  pass,  but  the 
glass  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  flows  out  like  water, 
and  this  you  can  make  apparent  by  introducing  the  lighted  taper — 
you  see  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 

William. — And  would  an  animal  die  in  this  gas? 

Uncle. — It  would  instantly  be  choked,  and  die  in  a minute  or 
two  of  suffocation.  Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  a flame  to 
burn  more  brightly,  and  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  animal  that 
breathes  it.  A mixture  of  this  gas  with  nitrogen  is  well  known 
to  chemical  lecturers  as  the  laughing  gas,  on  account  of  its  singular 
effects,  but  its  proper  name  is  nitrous  oxide. 

William. — Can  I collect  oxygen  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 
bonic acid  ? 

Uncle. — Not  so  readily,  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  it  would 
require  a furnace  and  peculiar  apparatus,  so  you  must  take  my 
word  for  its  existence  and  its  properties ; but,  with  respect  to  hy- 
drogen, I will  show  you  how  you  may  easily  obtain  a supply : — 
Take  a strong  glass  bottle,  large  enough  to  hold  a pint,  place  in 


it  about  an  ounce  of  the  fragments  of  zinc,  and,  having  previously 
mixed  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  with  twice  that 
quantity  of  water  and  suffered  it  to  become  cold,  pour 
half  of  the  liquid  into  the  bottle  and  instantly  cork  it 
up  ; the  cork  must  have  a tapering  metal  tube  fixed  in 
it,  with  a very  small  opening  at  the  upper  part ; the 
acid  and  the  zinc  will  be  seen  acting  violently  on  each 
other;  a new  arrangement  of  their  elements  takes 
place  ; the  sulphuric  acid  attaches  itself  to  the  zinc, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  zinc  ; the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
is  disengaged,  and  when  the  bottle  becomes  filled,  it 
forces  its  way  through  the  tube,  and  if  you  apply  a 
light  to  it,  it  takes  fire. 

William. — I can  hardly  see  the  flame,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — Come  further  from  the  window,  and  you 
will  see  it  better ; but  now  observe,  1 place  a piece  of 
charcoal  in  the  flame,  and  the  light  becomes  ex- 
tremely vivid.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known 
form  of  matter,  and  it  is  consequently  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  air  balloons.  We  have  enough  still  left  in  this 
bottle  for  another  experiment  Here  is  a wet  bladder  with  the 
air  pressed  out  of  it ; I remove  the  brass  pipe  from  the  cork  and 
tye  the  neck  of  the  bladder  round  it,  the  hydrogen  is  filling  the 
bladder  rapidly,  and  now  it  is  full,  place  this  tobacco  pipe  filled 
with  soap-suds  in  it  in  this  manner  ; when  I squeeze  the  hydrogen 
through  the  pipe,  small  bladders  of  soap-suds,  filled  with  the  <ras 
escape,  and  if  you  apply  a candle  to  any  of  them  they  will  take 
fire.  Iron  filings  will  act  on  the  acid  and  produce  hydroo-en  in 
the  same  manner  as  zinc,  and  when  balloons  were  first  invented  it 
was  by  means  of  iron  that  the  gas  was  obtained.  At  the  present 
time  the  common  gas  with  which  the  streets  are  liahted  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  much  cheaper,  but  not  so  light  as  pure  hydrogen,  since 
it  contains  a large  portion  of  carbon. 
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The  other  gas  I have  mentioned,  nitrogen,  is  not  very  readily 
separated  from  its  combinations ; although,  when  breathed  along 
with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air,  it  is  harmless,  it  is,  singly,  as 
destructive  to  life  and  flame  as  carbon.  As  you  now  must  have  a 
more  definite  idea  of  some  of  the  properties  of  these  gasses,  at 
our  next  meeting,  William,  I will  explain  to  you  more  fully  some 
of  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 


Richard  Cromwell. — The  second  protector,  it  is  well  known, 
was  produced  as  a witness  at  the  age  of  near  ninety,  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  in  a civil  suit.  It  is  said  that  the  counsel  of  the  oppo- 
site party  reviled  the  good  old  man  with  his  father’s  crimes,  but 
was  reproved  by  the  judge,  who  ordered  a chair  to  be  brought  for 
the  venerable  ancient;  and  that  Queen  Anne,  to  her  honour,  com- 
mended the  judge  for  his  conduct.  From  Westminster  Hall, 
Richard  had  the  curiosity  to  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  ; and, 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  it  being  buzzed  that  so  singular  a per- 
sonage was  there,  Lord  Bathurst,  then  one  of  the  twelve  new- 
created  peers,  went  to  the  bar  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Cromwell. 
Happening  to  ask  how  long  it  was  since  Mr.  Cromwell  had  been 
in  that  house, — “ Never,  my  lord,”  answered  Richard,  “ since  I 
sat  in  that  chair,” — pointing  to  the  throne. — Horace  Walpole. 

Capability  Greater  than  Performance. — Men  are  often 
capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They  are  sent  into 
the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their  full  extent. 
— Horace  Walpole , 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 


No.  VII. — CLONMACNOISE. 


This  celebrated  group  of  ecclesiastical  ruins  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  noble  river  Shannon,  in  King’s  Cotfnty,and  sur- 
rounded by  a barren,  bleak,  and  moorish  country.  The  immediate 
religious  precincts  occupy  a spot  of  remarkable  fertility ; but  the 
interest  of  the  venerable  scene  is  not  heightened  by  those  majestic 
accompaniments  of  glen  and  mountain,  that  give  such  a romantic 
character  to  the  sacred  monuments  of  Glendalough. 

Dermod,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a descendant  of  Nial,  of  “ The 
Nine  Hostages”  and  ancestor  of  the  Maclaghlins  and  O'Neils, 
granted  Clonmacnoise  and  Inis- Aingin,  with  one  hundred  churches 
in  Meath,  to  the  learned  St.  Kieran,  who,  in  the  year  548,  founded 
an  abbey  here,  which  afterwards  became  a celebrated  monastery, 
but  he  only  survived  its  foundation  until  the  9th  of  September,  in 
the  following  year : his  remains  are  interred  beneath  a simple 
tablet,  bearing  an  epigraphe,  in  the  Irish  character.  Its  annals, 
during  the  first  century  after  its  foundation,  are  replete  with  re- 
cords of  liberal  endowments  from  kings  and  nobles,  as  well  as  of 
pilgrimages  made  hither  hy  eminent  persons.  Upon  the  suc- 
cession of  Tigernacli,  Clonmacnoise  was  converted  into  an  episco- 


pal see,  of  which  the  abbey  beeame  the  cathedral,  and  a list  of  the 
prelates  who  sat  here  until  1568,  when  it  was  united  to  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  is  preserved  in  the  works  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

The  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  influence  of  this  monastic 
establishment,  one  half  of  Ireland  being  subject  to  its  control,  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  one  party,  and  the  jealousy  of  others.  We 
find  that  in  the  year  830,  Felym,  King  of  Cashel,  entered  the  pre- 
cincts with  an  army,  slew  many  of  the  monks,  wasted  the  abbey 
lands,  and  fired  the  churches  themselves.  The  Irish,  however, 
were  not  the  only  sacrilegious  intruders  that  preyed  upon  the 
possessions  of  this  venerable  depository;  for  the  Danes  aie  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  having  paid  it  predatory  and  not  unbloody 
visits.  The  year  840  is  celebrated  for  the  grand  convention  held 
here,  at  which  King  Felym  presided,  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  principal  nobility,  was  declared  monarch  of  all  Ireland. 

Caesar  Otway  says,  speaking  of  this  venerable  spot,  “ Here  is 
the  largest  enclosure  of  tombs  and  churches  I have  anywhere  seen 
in  Ireland.  What  a mixture  of  old  and  new  graves  ! Modern 
inscriptions  recording  the  death  and  virtues  of  the  sons  of  little 
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men,  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  surrounding  hamlets  ; ancient  in- 
scriptions in  the  oldest  form  of  Irish  letters,  recording  the  deeds 
and  the  hopes  of  kings,  bishops,  and  abbots,  buried  a thousand 
years  ago,  lying  about  broken,  neglected,  and  dishonoured,  what 
would  I not  give  could  I have  deciphered!  I should  have  been 
glad  had  time  allowed,  to  be  permitted  to  transcribe  them.  And 
what  shall  I do  with  all  those  ancient  towers  and  crosses  and 
churches,  without  a guide  ? I looked  around  : there  were  many 
people  in  the  sacred  enclosure ; some  kneeling  in  the  deepest 
abstraction  of  devotion,  at  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends, — - 
the  streaming  eye,  the  tremulous  band,  the  bowed  down  body,  the 
whole  soul  ot  sorrowful  reminiscence  and  of  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  the  God  of  spirits,  threw  a sacred  solemnity  about  them,  that 
few  indeed,  though  counting  their  act  superstitious,  would  presume 
to  interrupt ; he  who  would  venture  so  to  do,  must  be  one  indeed 
of  little  feeling.” 

The  strong  inducement  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  for  visiting 
this  holy  spot,  and  one  which  contributed  much  towards  enriching 
the  monastery,  was  the  belief  that  all  who  were  interred  there, 
insured  to  themselves  a certain  and  immediate  ascent  into  heaven, 
and  lor  this  reason,  many  princes  chose  it  as  their  place  of  sepul- 
ture, and  indeed  happy  is  the  votary  even  in  the  present  day  who 
is  able  amongst  the  bones  and  stones  surrounding  the  spot  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Saint  Kieran  was  deposited,  to  pick  up  what 
has  the  semblance  of  soil,  in  order  to  commit  it  to  his  stomach,  as 
a means  of  grace,  or  as  a sovereign  remedy  against  diseases  of  all 
sorts. 

The  architecture  of  the  different  buildings  possesses  few  cha- 
racteristics of  any  particular  style.  Subject  to  repeited  destruc- 
tion, the  churches  were  repaired  with  haste,  and  less  attention 
paid  to  the  graces  of  style  than  to  the  convenience  of  the  moment. 
I he  bishop’s  palace,  at  a little  distance  from  the  sacred  group,  is 
an  unintelligible  heap,  broken  into  huge  fragments  totally  separated 
from  each  other ; its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  either 
by  a shaft  of  lightning  from  above,  or  some  disurbance  in  the 
earth,  below  its  foundations.  The  two  fine  round  towers,  one  of 
which  is  roofless,  now  designated  M'Carthy’s  and  O’Rorke’s,  and 
the  crosses  that  are  scattered  through  the  cemetery,  are  the  princi- 
ple objects  of  attraction.  Five  of  these  last  mentioned  beautiful 
memorials  are  still  to  be  seen  here,  and  that  which  stands  before 
the  west  door  of  Temple  McDermot,  is  formed  of  a single  stone, 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  curiously  and  elaborately  sculptured  in  every 
part.  At  this  interesting  relique  vows  still  are  paid  and  prayers 
continue  to  be  offered. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  patron  day,  some  thousand  per- 
sons annually  assemble  in  this  venerable  area  to  observe  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Keiran.  Piety  doubtless  conducts  one  part,  curiosity, 
probably  another. 

This  group  of  religious  buildings  is  sometimes  dnominated  the 
Seven  Churches,  rather  a misnomer,  as  there  are  the  ruins  of 
eleven  churches  still  visible,  within  an  area  of  two  acres,  com- 
prised in  the  ancient  cemetery.  Temple  Reagh  was  built  by 
Malaghlin,  King  of  Meath ; O’Connor  Don  erected  a second. 
M’Carthy,  More,  M’Diarmid,  and  other  princes,  built  churches 
here,  which  continue  to  be  called  after  their  royal  founders. 


Mathews  and  String. — -Mr.  Samuel  Spring,  formerly  box 
book-keeper  ot  Drury-lane,  was  what  is  termed  a character,  one 
in  which  the  elements  ot  shrewdness  and  simplicity  were  happily 
mingled.  Amongst  other  delusions,  Spring  had  acquired  an  ex- 
cessive faith  in  Mathews’s  infallibility  in  all  things  connected  with 
his  mental  faculties  ; and  Mathews,  discovering  this,  was  always 
saying  or  doing  something,  previously  contrived,  that  ensured 
Spring  s increasing  wonder  and  reliance  upon  the  gifted  powers 
of  the  comedian.  In  1810  an  Opera  was  performing  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, in  which  Braham  sung  a very  popular  song,  called  the 
“ Death  of  Nelson.”  Mathews,  conversing  one  day  with  Lady 
Hamilton,  was  questioned  by  her  as  to  the  merits  of  the  new 
opera,  at  the  same  time  stating  her  intention  of  accompanying 
some  friends  of  hers  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  Mathews,  con- 
siderately advised  her  ladyship  to  forego  her  intentions,  explaining 
that  there  was  a song  in  the  piece,  the  subject  of  which  he  was 
sure  would  touch  her  feelings,  and  distress  her  very  much. 
Whether  Lady  Hamilton  forgot  this  prudent  warning,  or  whether 


she  suffered  her  desire  to  listen  to  the  hero’s  praise  to  overcome 
her  apprehension  of  the  result,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it  so  fell 
out  that  Mathews  perceived  the  lady  duly  seated  in  a private  box 
with  her  little  adopted,  Horatio,  at  her  side.  It  needed  no  ghost 
to  tell  Mathews  the  scene  thatwould  follow, and  as  soon, therefore, 
as  he  quitted  the  stage,  seeing  Spring,  he  thus  addressed  him, 
first  taking  out  his  watch  and  looking  at  it  with  a solemn  and 
earnest  expression  of  face: — “ Spring,  I give  you  notice  that  at 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock”  (the  usual  period  when 
the  “ Death  of  Nelson”  occurred,)  “ a large  lady,  now  sitting  in 
the  stage-box  opposite,  will  be  taken  very  ill  and  require  assistance : 
do  not  be  out  of  the  way  on  any  account,  but  at  the  time  mentioned 
be  ready  with  a glass  of  water  and  a smelling  bottle,  for  she  will 
be  attacked  with  a violent  fit  at  the  period  I have  mentioned.” 
Spring  looked  into  Mathews’s  face  with  a faint  smile  upon  his  lips, 
which  immediately  subsided  into  a thoughtful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Mathews  observed  after  this  that  he  never  stirred  from 
the  side-scene,  but  kept  a constant  watch  upon  the  box  pointed 
out  to  him.  At  length  the  critical  period  arrived  ; Braham  began 
his  song,  and  before  the  second  verse  finished,  sobs  and  cries  were 
heard  all  over  the  small  theatre.  Spring  rushed  into  the  green- 
room “pale  as  his  shirt,”  and  running  up  to  the  slab  whereon  the 
customary  decanter  of  water  stood,  seizerf  it  with  the  glass,  has- 
tened away  with  it  to  the  fatal  box,  exclaiming  with  an  awe-struck 
voice  as  he  hastily  passed  Mathews  behind  the  scenes— “ Oh,  sir, 
you  are  a conjuror  1 The  lady  is  in  strong  convulsions  !”  Spring, 
who  had  not  the  most  remote  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  Lady 
Hamilton’s  illness,  nor  of  the  associations  which  occasioned  such 
an  effect,  from  that  moment  viewed  this  intimation  as  a crowning 
evidence  of  the  supernatural  power  in  the  individual  to  seize  upon 
coming  events  so  as  to  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  thencefor- 
ward Spring  looked  upon  Mathews  as  a man  superior  to  the  usual 
order  of  Nature’s  journeywork,  and  entertained  the  profoundest 
faith  in  his  faculty  of  forecast,  and  his  insight  into  things  not  open 
to  the  mental  vision  of  less-gifted  mortals. 

Ruins  of  Indian  Greatness. — The  surplus  wealth  of  India, 
that  used  to  be  employed  in  building  extensive  towns,  crowded 
ghauts,  magnificent  stone  or  brick  seraces,  some  of  them  capable 
of  containing  from  six  to  eight  thousand  people  ; enormous  mas- 
sive bridges,  splendid  mosques  and  temples  ; is  all  gone  ; it  has 
disappeared  entirely.  All  the  towns  in  India,  with  a very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  in  ruins.  Delhi  is  surrounded  by  ruins.  Agra,  Boo- 
ranpore,  Aurungabad,  have  immense  suburbs  in  ruins.  The 
Deckan  is  a heap  of  ruins.  Many  towns  in  Central  India  that 
had  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  are  now  literally 
without  one,  and  are  swarming  with  leopards,  tigers,  elks,  and 
buffaloes.  In  deep  forests  you  stumble  upon  Hindoo  temples, 
Mohummudan  gateways,  stone  tanks  eight  hundred  yards  square, 
brick  wells  of  large  dimensions ; scores  of  acres  of  burying  ground, 
and  all  the  other  concomitants,  and  proofs  of  wealth,  and  power, 
and  population.  Malthus  would  never  have  written  his  too  cele- 
brated work,  nor  Godwin  ever  written  his  too  little  valued  answers, 
had  they  been  in  India.  India  is  a large  forest,  with  a great  many 
cultivated  spots.  India — I sav  it  after  due  consideration — could 
contain  and  support  five  times  its  present  population  with  ease  ; 
and  yet  it  is  unquestionably  the  poorest  country  in  the  known 
world.  To  the  state  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  , the  original 
Hindoo  monarchs,  imagination  can  assign  no  limits.  The  more  I 
think  on  the  subject,  the  more  I am  confounded. — Davidson's 
Travels  in  India. 

May. — May  is  indeed  a month  of  universal  rejoicing  : all  nature 
is  bursting  into  life  ; and  as  the  author  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Sea- 
sons” remarks,  “ however  the  festivities  with  which  our  ancestors 
hailed  the  opening  of  this  month  may  have  sunk  into  neglect,  na- 
ture has  not  forsaken  her  festivities  ; she  still  scatters  flowers  and 
revels  in  dews ; she  still  loves  her  leafy  garniture,  and  the  bursts 
of  unoppressive  sunshine.  Primroses  still  scatter  their  million  of 
pale  stars  over  shady  banks,  and  amongst  the  mossy  roots  of  ha- 
zels, and  once  more  amid  the  thickly  springing  verdure  of  the 
meadow,  we  hail  the  golden  and  spotted  cowslip.  In  the  woods 
there  is  the  bright  azure  gleam  of  the  forget-me-not,  and  of  those 
truly  vernal  flowers  which  poets  call  blue  bells,  and  country  folks 
cuckoo’s  stockings.  The  fens  are  pushing  forth  their  russet  scrolls 
amongst  the  forest  moss,  and  dead  leaves  ; the  lovely  water  violet 
adorns  the  pool ; and  the  gorse  and  broom  are  glorious  in  our 
heaths  and  lanes.” 
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AN  ADVENTURE  NEAR  GRANVILLE. 


How  is’t  that  every  sound  appals  me  ? Macbeth. 

Joy  to  those  travellers  who  find  a pleasure  in  foreign  countries! 

It  was  not  with  such  feelings  that  1 left  England,  and  even  now, 
after  a twelvemonth’s  residence  in  France,  I am  as  little  recon- 
ciled to  it  as  ever,  and  that  from  no  fault  either  in  the  people,  01 
in  the  country;  both  are,  in  many  respects,  delightful ; but 
champagne  itself  is  flavourless  to  a sick  palate,  and  the  fairest  land 
is  no  better  than  a desert,  when  the  affections  are  pointing  home- 
wards. . 

I landed  at  Granville,  with  the  intention  of  making  l-rance  my 
place  of  abode  for  some  years.  At  first,  therefore,  I set  up  my  rest 
at  an  inn,  that  I might  have  leisure  to  look  about  me,  and  find  a 
permanent  dwelling  suited  to  iny  narrow  income,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be  consistently  with  that  essential  condition,  agreeable  to 
my  taste  and  habits.  Fortunately,  betore  I had  been  in  the  town 
three  days  I heard  of  a house  to  be  sold,  that,  from  the  uesciiption, 

I thought  would  suit  me.  It  was  small,  cheap,  not  more  than  two 
English  miles  from  Granville,  and  with  no  other  fault,  accoiding 
to  my  informant,  than  its  extreme  loneliness.  This  fault,  however, 
was  to  me  rather  a recommendation.  I lost  no  time  in  seeking 
out  the  proprietor,  who  proved  to  be  ostensibly  a tailor,  though,  as 
I learnt  by  the  way,  he  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  carrying  on  a 
more  lucrative  trade  with  our  Guernsey  and  Jersey  smugglers. 
This  might  well  be,  if  any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
exterior  man,  for  certainly  he  had  much  more  of  the  smuggler  than 
the  tailor  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a tall,  gaunt  fellow,  with  a 
sallow  face,  that  was  three  parts  overgrown  with  whiskers,  that 
from  their  colour  might  seem  the  legitimate  produce  of  a coal  mine, 
while  a broad  scar  across  the  cheek  made  him  look  yet  more  fe- 
rocious. It  extended  down  to  the  upper  lip,  which  it  had  drawn 
considerably  on  one  side,  so  that  when  he  attempted  to  smile  and 
a Frenchman  is  seldom  without  a smile  it  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  grin  of  an  angry  bull-dog. 

But,  however  little  promising  the  man’s  exterior,  I had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  him  when  we  came  to  talk  of  business.  His  de- 
mands were  extremely  reasonable,  and  delivered  in  few  wends, 
with  the  plain  frank  manner  of  one  who  knows  he  is  offering  a 
bargain,  and  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  tempt  apui- 
chaser  by  specious  language.  We  soon,  therefore,  settled  pre- 
liminaries. If  I liked  the  house,  upon  seeing  it,  I was  to  pur- 
chase it  for  my  life  only,  a mode  of  sale  not  very  common  in 
France,  I believe,  any  more  than  in  England;  but  it  suited  me  well 
enough,  the  price  was  proportionally  low,  a matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance with  me,  and  I had  no  great  wish  to  acquire  piopeity  in 
a foreign  land,  even  had  I possessed  the  means. 

The  tenement  in  question  was,  as  I have  already  noticed,  about 
two  English  miles  from  Granville,  and  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  in  every  respect,  except  size, 
far  inferior  to  the  worst  cottages  on  the  Acton  and  Ealing  road.  It 
consisted  only  of  a ground  floor,  and  a single  story  ab  ive,  but  there 
was  room,  and  to  spare,  tor  a moderate  family.  Grates  tlieie  wreie 
none,  even  in  what  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a parlour  ; this, 
however,  was  the  less  necessary,  as  wood  was  the  fuel  in  general 
use,  and  it  burnt  as  well  upon  the  hearth  as  between  iron  bars.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  except  the  kitchen,  in  which  wras  a sort  of 
earthenware  stove,  about  three  feet  high,  with  large  circular  holes 
in  the  top  for  the  saucepans  to  be  placed  upon,  any  ot  ,er  idea 
than  that  of  boiling  or  stewing  never,  as  I suppose,  having  entered 
into  the  head  of  a French  cook.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  these  arrangements  ; the  sashes  w-ere  about 
the  size  of  four  panes  in  the  wfindow  ot  a fourth-rate  London 
house  ; the  bed-rooms  were  floored  with  brick,  and  the  furniture, 
which  was  to  be  included  in  the  purchase-money,  was  such  as  may 
be  found  in  most  English  cottages, — not  to  use  Porson’s  phrase, 
**  cottages  of  gentility,”  but  those  of  the  Yorkshire  farmei,  which 
are  a very  different  matter.  Still  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the 
house  tempted  me,  and  on  the  second  day  I entered  into  possession 
of  my  new  abode,  perfectly  out  of  humour  with  myself  and  every 
thing  about  me.  I would  have  given  the  whole  of  my  domain, 
with  its  acre  of  garden  and  orchard  for  a first  floor  in  London,  or, 
what  I should  have  rather  prized,  a snug  little  cottage  in  my 
favourite  Isle  of  Wight.  But  the  thing  was  not  to  be. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  tailor,  I had  taken  into  my 
service  a girl  from  Granville,  who  like  Scrub,  was  everything  to 


her  master— cook,  housemaid,  valet,  and  even  gardener.  Nay, 
had  I wanted  a groom  or  coachman,  I have  no  doubt  she  would 
have  been  both  willing  and  able  to  officiate  in  either  chaiacter. 
Madelon,  for  such  was  her  name,  was  about  twenty  years  old,  and 
no  less  strange  to  my  eyes,  at  least,  in  her  costume  than  in  hsi 
manner.  Of  the  first,  the  principal  singularity  was  in  the  head- 
gear,  which,  I believe,  is  peculiar  to  Granville  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. It  consisted  of  two,  or  even  more  yards  of  coarse  white 
calico,  folded  something  like  a dinner- napkin,  in  which  form  it 
lies  flatly  upon  the  head,  with  the  square  corners  brought  down  to 
either  ear,  and  then  turned  back  again  upon  the  crown.  A red 
handkerchief  was  crossed  over  her  neck  down  to  her  waist,  and 
there  fastened.  This  last  was  joined,  and  partly  covered  by  a 
white  apron,  with  pockets  in  it,  into  which  her  hands  were  con- 
stantly inserted  when  she  had  no  employment  for  them,  or  rather 
when  she  indulged  them  witli  a holiday,  that  she  might  talk  with 
the  greater  vigour.  Her  gown  was  made  of  chintz,  and  open  , her 
stockings  were  ot  grey  woollen,  smuggled  fiom  Jcisev,  and  her 
shoes  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  worn  by  our  English 
ploughmen. 

Madelon  spoke  English,  as  her  friend  the  tailor  said,  and  she 
herself  swore,  “ bien — tres-bien  !” — To  give  a correct  idea  of  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  ; but  when  I say  it  was  picked  up  in 
the  school  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  seamen,  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  it  could  be  no  other  than  elegant. 

Madelon  was  a rogue,  it  was  clear  ; I read  it  in  her  eyes  and 
face,  the  first  of  which  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  the  lattei 
would  have  been  equally  so  had  it  been  less  exposed  to  the 
weather;  for,  beauty,  after  all,  is  a liot-housc  plant,  and  requires 
no  little  nursing  to  its  perfection.  But  then  the  tailor  gave  her  an 
excellent  character,  and  she  herself  confirmed  his  account  after  a 
manner,  that  in  any  other  had  been  downright  _ impudence, 
but  in  her,  by  some  strange  alchemy,  was  converted  into  humour 
and  simplicity.  Madelon,  therefore,  upon  her  own  guarantee, 
even  more  than  that  of  her  friend,  the  tailor,  was  duly  installed  in 
her  four-fold  office,  being  thus  one  degree  better  than  the  tripartite, 
Hecate;  and  I who,  in  England,  could  not  contrive  to  keep  one 
servant,  had  now  my  cook,  housemaid,  valet,  and  gardcnei.  n 
spite,  however,  of  thise  advantages,  and  wine  at  tenpence  a bottle, 

I was  far  from  being  comfortable,  and  twenty  times  a day  I had  to 
undergo  Madelon’s  reproaches  for  my  blue  devils  English,  as  she 
called  it.  “Eli!  won  Dieu!”  she  would  begin— vous  autres 
Anolois,  vous  etes  si  tristes — so  sad  you  English  gentlemons  - 
always  ces  maudits  blue  devils  1 Vv  e have  no  blue  devils  in 
France,  but  when  you  Englishmens  bring  them  from  Angleterre. 
Ces  coquins  de  douaniers  should  put  a duty  comme  ?a,  spreading 
out  her  hands,  “ on  the  blue  devils  Inglis. 

“ Have  patience  with  me,  Madelon,”  was  my  answer  ; “ I shall 
be  merry  enough,  no  doubt,  when  I have  got  a little  more  recon- 
ciled to  absence  from  those  I love  in  England. 

“ Love  Ingeland !”  the  nearest  approach  I can  make  by  letters 
to  her  mode  of  pronouncing  England.  “ Love  Ingeland.  in  a yet 
hio-her  tone.  “ Bah  ! C’est  la  France  is  the  pays  for  love— G— d 
damn  ! You  sell  your  wives  in  that  maudit  Ingeland  !' 

“ It  is  the  first  time  I heard  of  it,  however.” 

“ Ah,  oui ! All  the  Inglis  sont  des  coquins— except  Monsieur, 
and  he  is  tout-a-fait  un  Franfois.”  . 

“ By  no  means,  Madelon  ; I have  no  title  whatever  to  that  dis- 
tinction, I neither  sing  nor  dance.” 

“ Ah  quel  malheur !— Mais  G— d damn  ! I forgot  die  garden. 
Pardonnez-moi,  Monsieur” — . 

And  off’  flew  Madelon,  humming  another  of  her  hundred  and 

one  songs. 

From  this  slight  specimen  it  will  be  seen  what  sort  of  a ti  easure 
I had  lighted  upon  in  my  Granvillian.  In  other  respects  she  was 
invaluable.  Never  was  so  seemingly  affectionate  a creature, 
or  one  so  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  her  duties.  A watch 
was  superfluous  to  me  with  one  so  rigidly  punctual.  Did  my 
breakfast  appear?  I was  sure  it  was  eight  to  a minute.  VVas 
dinner  upon  table  ? with  equal  certainty  I might  calculate  its 
being  four  exactly.  And  when  at  night  she  summoned  me  to  try 
coffee,  I was  no  less  sure  it  wanted  a quarter  to  ten.  Nor  was  her 
attention  given  solely  to  these  matters,  which,  a.-,  they  weie  .xec 
and  invariable,  the  observation  of  them  was  a point  ot  no  great 
difficulty  ; she  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  ot  what 
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wanted  ; without  the  expression  of  my  wishes,  insomuch  that  the 
little  hand-bell  lay  almost  unused  upon  my  table. 

The  month  was  J une,  the  day  fine  ; an  unsual  fit  of  cheerfulness 
seized  me,  and  I felt,  in  my  dark  study,  much  as  a school-boy 
feels  over  his  task,  when  the  sun  is  shining  through  the  window, 
and  the  young  blood  is  boiling  in  his  veins.  I flung  down  my 
book — it  was  Goethe’s  Faust — and  walked  into  the  fields  that 
skirted  my  little  domain. 

Before  the  fervour  of  these  feelings  had  exhausted  itself,  I met 
a poor  Fr  nch  sailor,  who  did  not  indeed  beg,  but  who  continued 
for  a long  time  eyeing  me  in  a way  that  made  me  suppose  he 
wanted  the  charity,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  did  not 
choose  to  solicit.  Without,  therefore,  waiting  to  be  asked,  I prof- 
fered him  a piece  of  silver.  The  man  stared  at  me  in  evident 
surprise,  as  if  alms-taking  was  by  no  means  a part  of  his  trade  ; 
but  he  did  not  the  less  pocket  my  gratuity,  returning  me  at  the 
same  time  a profusion  of  thanks,  probably  as  sincere,  and  certainly 
more  gracious,  than  I should  have  received  from  an  Englishman 
under  the  same  circumstance.  His  manner  induced  me  to  enter 
into  a conversation  with  him,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  it,  he 
learnt  that  I was  the  owner  of  the  near  house,  he  testified  His  pity 
or  surprise, — I know  not  which — by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
a long-drawn  “Ah!”  inimitable  by  any  save  a Frenchman.  I 
was  astonished  in  my  turn, 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  admire  my  house,  friend  ; what  fault  do  you 
see  in  it  ?” 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French, — indifferently  enough,  I dare  say,  on  my  part ; but  still 
we  could  contrive  to  understand  each  other. 

“ What  fault?  Does  Monsieur  say  what  fault  ?” 

“Ay;  what  fault?”  I replied.  “The  house  is  stout  enough 
to  last  my  time  : is  it  not  ?” 

Another  long-drawn  “Ah  !”  with  a corresponding  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  was  the  only  answer. 

“ If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,”  I exclaimed,  “say  it  out  at 
once  plainly,  that  I may  understand  you.” 

He  had  nothing  to  say — “nothing  in  the  world.” 

This  of  course  did  not  satisfy  me.  I pressed  him  yet  more 
closely,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  confess  that  he  looked  upon  the 
house  as  unlucky.  At  first  I thought  he  was  laughing  at  me  ; but 
he  protested  again,  with  great  earnestness,  that  the  house  was 
truly  and  notoriously  unlucky. — “ In  three  years  it  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  four  different  proprietors,  who  had  all  come  to  an  un- 
timely end.  One  hacf  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning, 
after  having  gone  to  rest  on  the  night  previous  in  perfect  health. 
A second  had  tumbled  into  the  well,  and  been  drowned. — That  I 
by  no  means  wondered  at,  considering  the  state  of  the  wood-work 
about  it;  and,  though  I had  not  given  it  a thought  before,  I now 
mentally  resolved  to  have  it  repaired  without  delay,  that  I might 
not  be  added  to  the  list  of  casualties. — “ A third,  in  an  English 
fit  of  despondency,  had  hung  himself  on  a pear-tree  in  the 
orchard.” 

Here  I interrupted  his  list  of  disasters,  telling  him,  jestingly, 
that  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  any  such  accidents,  I would  have 
the  pear-tree  cut  down. 

“ There  are  many  trees,  besides  pear-trees,  in  that  orchard,” 
replied  my  sailor  significantly. 

“ But  your  fourth  propretor,”  I said  ; “what  became  of  him  ?” 

“ He  was  found  dead  in  the  high-road,  with  a bullet  in  his  body. 
So  Monsieur  may  see  I had  some  reason  for  calling  his  house  un- 
lucky. If  it  were  mine,  I would  sell  it  before  the  day  was  over.” 

“And  who  is  to  become  the  purchaser?”  I asked;  for  I had 
little  doubt  that  the  rascal  was  employed  by  some  greater  rascal, 
who  expected,  by  alarming  my  fears,  to  get  a good  bargain  of  the 
house — perhaps  the  tailor  himself;  he  was  like  enough  to  do  such 
a thing  if  he  at  all  repented  of  the  sale.  Had  I been  a jot  less 
angry,  I should  have  laughed  in  the  fellow’s  face  for  his  excessive 
impudence. 

“Who  is  to  become  the  purchaser?”  I repeated. 

“ Not  I,  for  one,”  replied  the  seaman  ; “ Monsieur  may  be  sure 
of  that.” 

And,  so  saying,  he  set  off  on  the  road  for  Granville,  just  as  the 
punctual  Madelon  came  to  summon  me  in  to  dinner,  which,  to  her 
great  annoyance,  I had  already  kept  waiting  nearly  a quarter  of 


an  hour — enough,  as  she  said,  to  spoil  any  thing  but  English 
cookery. 

But  Madelon’s  disappointments  were  not  to  end  here.  Just  as 
I sate  down  to  table,  in  came  an  agent  of  the  police,  at  sight  of 
whom  the  poor  girl  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  I myself  dfd  not 
feel  too  comfortable,  though  I could  not  imagine  what  I had  done 
in  my  retirement  to  draw  upon  me  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
of  Granville.  Nor  would  the  officer  vouchsafe  me  a syllable  in 
answer.  Without  bestowing  a single  look  upon  the  terrified 
Madelon,  he  peremptorily  bade  me  follow  him,  assuring  me  that 
he  had  at  hand  the  means  of  compelling  obedience  if  I were  so 
unwise  as  not  to  yield  it  voluntarily.  This  was  true  enough. 
Without,  were  three  sturdy  fellows  in  waiting;  and  I had,  there- 
fore, nothing  left  to  me  but  to  do  as  I was  ordered. 

From  the  marked  incivility  of  the  subaltern,  I argued  little 
good  of  my  meeting  with  his  superior.  But  herein  I was  agreea- 
bly disappointed.  The  prefect  (or  rather  sous-prefct,)  a tall,  dark 
man,  with  a keen,  yet  by  no  means  unpleasant  expression  of  fea- 
tures, received  me  with  the  greatest  politeness.  His  first  words 
were  to  apologise  for  any  uneasiness  he  might  have  given  me,  and 
the  next  to  beg  that  I would  be  under  no  apprehensions.  “ His 
conduct,”  he  said,  “ had  its  origin  in  motives  which  he  could  not 
at  present  explain  ; but  any  thing  rather  than  evil  was  intended 
to  me  personally.”— 

“ You  are,”  he  added,  “ an  Englishman?” 

“ I am.” 

“And  probably  have  served  in  the  army?” 

“ No.” 

“ In  the  navy,  then  ?” 

“ No  ; my  pursuits  are  literary.” 

A dissatisfied  “hem!”  followed  this  answer;  my  examiner  was 
evidently  puzzled  by  it,  and  seemed  like  one  who  wavered  in  some 
preconceived  purpose.  At  length  he  abruptly  asked,  “ Are  you  a 
man  of  courage  ?” 

There  was  something  so  ambiguous,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
absurd,  in  this  query,  that  I knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be 
offended.  I replied,  “ That  to  ask  a man  if  he  had  courage  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  a woman  if  she  were  chaste.  What 
answer  could  he  possibly  expect  to  such  a question?” 

The  prefect  smiled  as  he  replied,  “ I am  quite  satisfied  we  may 
proceed  to  business.” 

I was  all  attention. 

“ Your  life  will  be  attempted  to-night.  You  seem  surprised; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing any  weapons  in  your  bed-room  ? — pistols  for  instance?” 

“ Undoubtedly  ; I never  go  to  rest,  or  travel,  without  having  a 
brace  of  pistols  at  my  side.” 

“ Whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  you  must  not  make  use  of 
them  on  the  present  occasion — if,  indeed,  that  has  net  already 
been  provided  against.” 

“ How!”  I exclaimed,  “not  defend  myself  if  I see  a fellow  in 
my  bed-room  ready  to  cut  my  throat?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  prefect,  cooly.  “ You  must  not  even  speak, 
or  move,  or  take  any  sort  of  notice,  see  what  you  will.  Have  you 
sufficient  firmness  for  this?  If  not,  say  so  plainly:  yet  I hope 
better  things  ; I hope  I am  speaking  to  an  English  gentleman.” 

I bowed — what  else  could  I do  ? 

“ We  understand  each  other,  then’?”  continued  the  prefect; 
“ you  trust  yourself  to  my  vigilance,  and  promise  to  be  perfectly 
passive,  let  what  will  happen  ?” 

“ Certainly — though  I should  have  been  much  better  pleased 
not  to  have  played  so  secondary  a part  in  a matter  where,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  I ought  to  be  the  principal.” 

“ I trust  in  the  end,  you  will  have  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
At  all  events,  I have  y..ur  word  that  you  will  be  passive  ?” 

“ Most  assuredly.” 

“ I am  obliged  to  you  for  this  confidence.  Yet  one  thing  more. 
You  will  be  good  enough  not  to  breathe  a syllable  to  any  one  of 
what  has  passed  between  us.  Should  your  servant  be  curious—” 
“ I will  be  silent,”  I said,  interrupting  him,  “ though  I have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  her  fidelity.” 

“ Nor  do  I doubt  it;  but  she  might  chatter,  or  she  might  be 
alarmed  ; and  in  either  case  she  would  equally  defeat  my  projects.” 
“ The  first,”  I replied,  “ is  impossible,  as  she  has  no  one  in  the 
house,  except  myself,  to  talk  to ; the  second  I grant  is  likely 
enough  ; though  I should  not  think  Madelon  was  a woman  to  start 
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at  trifles  either.  I will,  however,  do  as  you  wish  me,  and  the 
rather  as  I cannot  he  supposed  to  he  a competent  judge  ot  measures, 
of  which  I am  utterly  unable  to  divine  the  motives.” 

With  this  understanding  I was  dismissed,  and  returned  home, 
not  well  knowing  what  to  think  of  my  first  introduction  to  French 
justice.  There  was  a degree  of  mystery  in  the  whole  proceeding 
that  I might  have  laughed  at  had  it  involved  less  serious  personal 
consequences.  As  it  was,  I sate  down  gravely  enough  to  my  halt- 
spoilt  dinner,  Madelon  besieging  me  all  the  time  with  a thousand 
questions,  in  the  style  of  familiarity  so  common  among  French 
servants.  These  were  not  direct,  but  put  in  the  way  of  conjec- 
ture, as— “ Ce  maudit  prefet ! Est-il  possible,  he  trouble  Mon- 
sieur ! G— d d— m,  I fear  you  find  him  un  peu  bete.” 

“ Pretty  well  for  that  Madelon.” 

“ Ah!  c’est  un  miserable  ! But,  may  be,  he  shall  be  trompe  by 
his  spies?” 

“ Not  unlikely.”  , _ 

“ Ah  ! I suppose  he  fancy  Monsieur  come  to  cut  de  heads  ott 
to  all  de  Bourbons.”  , 

“ That  would  indeed  be  doing  things  on  a grand  scale  ; but  the 
sous-prefet  has  not  half  your  fancy.”  A 

“ Ah  ! oui ! C’est  un  homme  bete— vraiment  bete.  I should 
no  surprise  if  he  take  Monsieur  for  a smuggler.’  “ No. 

(l  Tant  mieux  l Dere  is  hard  law  against  ces  pauvies  enables 
de  sntuggelers.  Peut-etre  he  hear.  Monsieur’s  garden  a ete  vole, 
and  wants  to  do  you  justice.  En  ce  cas,  Je  1 aime  beaucoup. 

“ Nor  that  either.”  . 

“ Diable  !”  exclaimed  Madelon,  driven  by  impatience  out  of 
her  polite  conjecture — “ Diable  ! Pourquoi  then  ce  bete,  did  he 
send  his  gen-d’armes  after  Monsieur?” 

“ The  fault  was  yours,  Madelon.” 

“ Mine !”  said,  or  almost  shrieked,  Madelon,  turning  deadly 
pale, — “ Mine  1” 

“Seeing  the  poor  girl  so  seriously  alarmed,  I was  angry  with 
myself,  and  told  her  truly  enough,  I had  spoke  in  jest  only. 

“ In  jest!”  said  Madelon,  rapidly  repeating  my  words  ; “ Mon- 
sieur was  in  jest !” 

“ No  more,  Madelon— and  that  to  punish  you  for  your  idle  cu- 
riosity. But  I care  not  if  you  know  the  truth.  The  other . day  I 
was  at  Granville,  when  it  seems  I spoke  somewhat  too  plainly  ot 
your  blessed  government,  and  this  was  carried  to  the  prefect  by 
one  of  his  spies  I suppose.  Luckily  he  contented  himself  with 
reading  me  a lecture  on  my  want  of  prudence,  and  took  my  wotd 
for  my  better  discretion  for  the  future.” 

As  the  evening  advanced,  I began  to  feel,  not  alarmed  I should 
wrong  myself  if  I said  so — but  certainly  anxious  and  restless.  I 
protracted  my  supper  as  long  as  possible,  to  the  visible  annoyance 
of  Madelon,  who  was  at  no  time  a friend  to  late  hours ; and  when 
at  length  I retired  to  my  bed-room,  it  was  with  feelings  that  I 
should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe. 

My  first  care  was  of  course  to  lock  and  double-lock  the  door, 
and  see  to  the  fastenings  of  the  windows  ; my  promise  to  the  pre- 
fet did  not  prohibit  me  from  this  necessary  act  ot  self-defence.  I 
next  proceeded  to  examine  my  pistols  ; the  charge  was  drawn, 
and,  upon  farther  examination,  I found  my  powder  flask  had  been 
emptied.  The  villains,  then,  were  already  in  the  house  ! They 
had  begun  their  work  by  disarming  me  previously  to  the  intended 
attack ! For  the  first  time,  a suspicion  flashed  across  iny  mind 
that  Madelon,  for  as  honest  as  she  seemed,  might  be  in  the  plot 
against  my  life.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? I was  alone  and 
unarmed ; and  the  murderers,  it  was  plain,  were  already  within 
the  walls,  so  that  it  was  fruitless  to  think  of  escaping,  the 
slightest  symptoms  on  my  part  that  they  were  discovered,  would 
only  precipitate  matters ; whereas,  by  waiting  quietly  tor  the  taidy 
aid  of  the  prefect,  I had  some  chance  of  life. 

Just  as  I was  preparing — not  very  wisely,  all  things  considered 
—to  examine  my  chamber,  I was  startled  by  a low  whisper  so 
low,  indeed,  that  no  ears  but  those  sharpened  by  a keen  sense  ot 
danger  could  have  distinguished  it.  The  sound  evidently  came 
from  under  the  bed.  My  first  impulse,  since  I was  unarmed,  was 
flight ; but  a moment’s  reflection — and  moments  are  as  hours  in 
such  situations — convinced  me,  that  to  attempt  leaving  the  loom 
was  the  surest  wav  to  rouse  my  assassins,  whose  scheme  it  proba- 
bly was  to  wait  till  I should  be  asleep.  I took  my  measures  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  a calmness  that  now  seems  even  to  myself 
surprising. 


My  plan  proceeded  upon  two  suppositions — first,  that  in  a short 
time  the  police  would  come  to  my  assistance  and,  secondly,  that 
while  I remained  awake,  the  attempt  upon  my  life  would  not  be 
made.  I,  therefore,  protracted  my  preparations  for  rest  as  long  as 
I well  could  without  awaking  suspicion  ; and  when,  after  having 
spent  full  half  an  hour  at  the  toilette,  I at  last  went  to  bed,  I took 
a book  with  me,  and  left  the  lamp  burning  on  the  table  by  my  side. 
To  convince  my  enemies  that  I was  watching,  I read  aloud,  though 
I must  frankly  confess  I hardly  knew  what  I was  reading. 

On  such  occasions  we  count  time  by  minutes,  and  think  and  feel 
more  in  a single  pulsation  than  in  a day  of  common  life.  Half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  still  there  were  no  symptoms  of  the  police. 
Oh,  how  in  my  heart  I cursed  the  dilatory  prefect ! It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  assassins  would  wait  much  longer  for  my 
sleeping. 

I was  afraid  to  leave  off  reading,  lest  my  silence,  even  for  a mo- 
ment, should  bring  on  the  catastrophe;  and  yet  I would  have 
given  any  thing  to  be  able  to  listen  freely,  that  I might  catch  the 
meaning  of  the  whispers,  that  began  again,  low  as  before,  but 
quick  and  impatient.  The  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand.  It  was 
a terrible  moment ! — -I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  a ten ible  mo- 
ment! Had  I been  armed,  it  had  been  something;  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  the  means  to  make  a struggle  must  stir  the 
blood,  whatever  may  be  the  odds  ; but  to  be  locked  up  in  the  same 
room  with  a band  of  midnight  murderers,  defenceless,  such  a mo- 
ment is  terrible  ! Tt  j • 

The  whispering  grew  more  and  more  frequent.  Had  instant 
death  been  the  consequence,  I could  not  have  read  a moment 
longer.  The  book  might  be  said  almost  to  drop  out  of  my  hand, 
and,  scarcely  allowing  myself  to  breathe,  lest  I should  lose  a 
single  syllable,  I listened  to  the  almost  inaudible  whispers,  till  my 
ears  tingled  with  the  intenseness  of  the  application.  I heard  the 
cockino°of  a pistol,  and  knew  the  time  was  .conre,— when,  to  my 
infinite  surprise,  the  door  was  gently  lifted  oft  its  hinges,  the  screws 
having  evidently  been  drawn  and  left  loose  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  air,  upon  the  door  being  opened, 
or  my  moving,  or  only  chance,  I know  not;  but  just  then  the  curiam 
on  that  side  of  the  bed,  which  I had  tucked  back  when  I fiist 
began  reading  now  fell  forwards,  and  I could  only  see  tlnough  it 
the  shadows  of  two  figures,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
persons.  As  I lay  with  my  eyes  fixed  in  that  direction,  the  light, 
which  one  of  them  held  up  as  if  examining  the  room,  rendered 
their  forms  yet  plainer.  I could  see  that  one  of  them  carried  a 
weapon  of  some  sort  in  bis  hand,  and  that  both  were  creeping 
stealthily  towards  my  bed.  Then  there  was  a pause.  I thought, 
from  the  action  of  the  hand,  that  the  man  who  carried  the  drawn 
knife  or  daoger  gave  a sign  to  those  under  the  bed  : at  all  events, 
they  were  in  motion.  I heard  a slight  rustling,  and,  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  right,  saw  through  the  curtains  on  that  side  the  shadows 
of  no  less  than  six  men,  rising  successively  from  under  the  bed. 

The  natural  instinct  of  self-defence  would  have  prompted  me  to 

spring  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  make  a struggle  for  my 
life  But  before  I could  move,  the  shadows  on  my  right  flitted 

ranidiv  round  my  bed — a loud  shriek  followed — and,  on  throwing 
back  the  curtains,  I saw  Madelon  and  the  tailor  struggling  in  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

I now  learned  that  the  sudden  deaths  of  my  four  predecessors  in 
the  possession  of  the  house  had  long  excited  suspicion,  and  the 
rather  as  the  property  was  always  sold  for  the  life-time  of  the 
occupant.  This  had  led  the  sub-prefect  to  imagine,  as  indeed  was 
afterwards  confessed  by  Madelon,  that  the  tailor  temped  pui chasers 
by  the  cheapness  of  his  house,  and,  having  pocketed  the  money, 
he  then  made  away  with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  might 
resume  the  property,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a fresh  sale  on  the 
same  conditions.  But,  however  strong  might  be  the  prefect  s 
suspicions,  the  tailor  managed  his  affairs  too  cunningly  for  him  to 
get  anything  like  certainty  on  the  subject ; and  1 might  have 
perished,  as  my  predecessors  had  done,  to  make  room  for  another 
tenant,  had  not  a little  girl  overheard  the  tailor  settling  with 
Madelon  the  time  and  manner  of  my  murder.  The  child,  naturally 
enough,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  what  she  had  just  heard  to 
her  parents ; and  they,  as  a matter  of  course,  carried  the  tale  to 
the  police.  But,  besides  that  she  was  very  young— she  was 
scarcely  seven  years  old — she  had,  partly  from  fright,  and  partly 
perhaps  from  deficient  understanding,  contradicted  herself  so 

often  in  her  story,  that  the  prefect  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  get 
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more  certain  evidence  by  seizing  them  in  tbe  very  attempt  to 
murder.  With  this  view,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  Made- 
Ion’s  being  abroad  in  the  afternoon,  to  introduce  his  people  into 
my  bed-room. 

In  the  midst  of  my  inquiries,  tbe  prefect  himself  made  bis  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  with  another  party  of  his  gens-d’armes,  in 
a high  state  of  exultation,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  success  of  his 
schemes. 

“Eh  bien,  Monsieur!  C’est  un  joli  roman,  n’est-ce  pas?” 
was  his  first  exclamation  upon  seeing  me. 

In  reply,  I gave  him  full  credit  for  his  ingenious  management ; 
but  I could  not  help  adding,  that  he  would  have  spared  me  no 
little  anxiety  had  he  let  me  into  the  whole  secret  beforehand. 

“ No  doubt,”  he  said  ; “ but  it  is  generally  believed  at  Gran- 
ville that  there  is  a liaison  between  you  and  Madelon.” 

“ Ridiculous !” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  continued  the  prefect ; “ and  I feared  lest,  in  a 
fit  of  generosity,  you  should  give  the  girl  warning  of  her  danger. 
In  that  case,  l should  have  lost  both  my  criminals.” 

“ It  seems  hard  though,”  I replied,  “ that  a man  cannot  live 
quiet  and  secluded,  without  its  being  gossiped  over  a whole  town 
that  he  is  in  love  with  bis  servant  maid.” 

“ Bagatelles  !”  said  the  prefect. 

“ Well,  but  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  it,  I assure  you.” 

The  prefect  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; and,  saying  that  he  should 
require  my  attendance  at  the  police  office  early  in  the  morning, 
very  politely  bade  me  good  night. 


ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

( Written  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  a friend.) 


“ Choose  a place  where  the  water  deepens  gradually,  walk  coolly 
into  it  till  it  is  up  to  your  breast,  then  turn  round,  your  face  to  the 
shore,  and  throw  an  egg  into  the  water  between  you  and  the  shore. 
It  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be  easily  seen  there,  if  your  water 
is  clear.  It  must  lie  in  water  so  deep  as  that  you  cannot  reach  it 
up  but  by  diving  for  it.  To  encourage  yourself  in  order  to  do 
this,  reflect  that  your  progress  will  be  from  deeper  to  shallower 
water,  and  that  at  any  time  you  may  by  bringing  your  legs  under 
you  and  standing  on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the 
water.  Then  plunge  under  it  with  your  eyes  open,  throwing  your- 
self towards  the  egg,  and  endeavouring  by  the  actions  of  your 
hands  and  feet  against  the  water  to  get  forward  till  within  reach 
of  it.  In  the  attempt  you  will  find,  that  the  water  buoys  you  up 
against  your  inclination ; that  it  is  not  so  easy  a thing  to  sink  as 
you  had  imagined ; that  you  cannot  but  by  active  force  get  down 
to  the  egg.  Thus  you  feel  the  power  of  the  water  to  support  you, 
and  learn  to  confide  in  that  power ; while  your  endeavours  to  over- 
come it,  and  reach  the  egg,  teach  you  the  manner  of  acting  on  the 
water  with  your  feet  and  hands,  which  action  is  afterwards  used  in 
swimming  to  support  your  head  higher  above  water  or  to  go  for- 
ward through  it.  I would  the  more  earnestly  press  you  to  the 
trial  of  this  method,  because  though  I think  I satisfied  you  that 
your  body  is  lighter  than  water,  and  that  you  might  float  in  it  a 
long  time  with  your  mouth  free  for  breathing,  if  you  put  yourself 
in  a proper  posture  and  would  be  still  and  forbear  struggling  ; yet 
till  you  have  obtained  this  experimental  confidence  in  the  water, 
I cannot  depend  on  your  having  the  necessary  presence  of  mind 
to  recollect  that  posture  and  the  directions  I gave  you  relating  to 
it.  The  surprise  may  put  ;-ll  out  of  your  mind.  For  though  we 
value  ourselves  on  being  reasonable  creatures,  reason  and  know- 
ledge seem  on  such  occasions  to  be  of  little  use  to  us  ; and  tbe 
brutes,  to  whom  we  allow  scarce  a glimmering  of  either,  appear  to 
have  the  advantage  of  us.  I will,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
of  repeating  those  particulars  to  you,  which  I mentioned  in  out- 
last conversation,  as,  by  perusing  them  at  your  leisure,  you  may 
possibly  imprint  them  so  in  your  memory  as  on  occasions  to  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  1st.  That  though  the  legs,  being  solid  parts, 
are  specifically  something  heavier  than  fresh  water,  yet  the  trunk, 
particularly  the  upper  part,  from  its  hollowness,  is  so  much  lighter 
than  water,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  body  taken  together  is  too 
light  to  sink  wholly  under  water,  but  some  part  will  remain  above, 
until  the  lungs  become  filled  with  water,  which  happens  from  drawing 
water  into  them  instead  of  air,  when  a person  in  the  fright  attempts 


brea  hing  while  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water.  2ndly. 
that  he  legs  and  arms  are  specifically  lighter  than  saltwater,  and  will 
be  s pported  by  it,  so  that  a human  body  would  not  sink  in  salt- 
wat(  though  the  lungs  were  filled  as  above,  but  from  the  greater 
specific  gravity  of  the  head.  3rdly.  That  therefore  a person 
throwing  himself  on  his  back  in  salt  water,  and  extending  his 
arms,  may  easily  lie  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for 
breathing;  and  by  a small  motion  of  his  hands  may  prevent  turning, 
if  he  should  perceive  any  tendency  to  it.  4thly.  That  in  fresh- 
water, if  a man  throws  himself  on  his  back  near  the  surface,  be 
cannot  long  continue  in  that  situation,  but  by  proper  action  of  bis 
hands  on  the  water.  If  he  uses  no  such  action,  the  legs  and  lower 
part  of  the  body  will  gradually  sink  till  he  comes  into  an  upright 
position,  in  which  he  will  continue  suspended,  the  hollow  of  the 
breast  keeping  the  head  uppermost.  Stilly.  But  if,  in  this  erect 
position,  the  head  is  kept  upright  above  the  shoulders,  as  when 
we  stand  on  the  ground,  the  immersion  will,  by  the  weight  of  that 
part  of  tbe  head  that  is  out  of  water,  reach  above  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  perhaps  a little  above  the  eyes,  so  that  a man  cannot  long 
remain  suspended  in  water  with  his  head  in  that  position.  Cthly. 
The  body  continuing  suspended  as  before,  and  upright,  if  the  bead 
be  leaned  quite  back,  so  that  the  face  looks  upwards,  all  the  back 
part  of  the  head  being  then  under  water,  and  its  weight  conse- 
quently in  a great  measure  supported  by  it,  the  face  will  remain 
above  water  quite  free  for  breathing,  will  rise  an  inch  higher  every 
inspiration,  and  sink  as  much  every  expiration,  but  never  so  low 
that  the  water  may  come  over  the  mouth.  7thly.  It  therefore  a 
person  unacquainted  with  swimming,  and  falling  accidentally  into 
the  water,  could  have  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  avoid  strug- 
gling and  plunging,  and  to  let  the  body  take  this  natural  position, 
he  might  continue  long  safe  from  drowning  till  perhaps  help  would 
come.  For  as  to  the  clothes,  their  additional  weight  while  im- 
mersed is  very  inconsiderable,  the  water  supporting  it,  though 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  he  would  find  them  very  heavy 
indeed.  But,  as  I said  before,  I would  not  advise  you  or  any  one 
to  depend  on  having  the  presence  of  mind  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  learn  fairly  to  swim,  as  I wish  all  men  were  taught  to  do  in 
their  youth ; they  would,  on  many  occurrences,  be  the  safer  for 
having  that  skill,  and  on  many  more  the  happier,  as  freer  from 
painful  apprehensions  of  danger,  to  say  nothing  ot  the  enjoyment 
in  so  delightful  and  wholesome  an  exercise.  Soldiers  particularly 
should,  methinkc,  all  be  taught  to  swim ; it  might  be  of  frequent 
service  either  in  surprising  an  enemy,  or  saving  themselves.  And 
if  I had  now  boys  to  educate,  I should  prefer  those  schools  (other 
things  being  equal)  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ac- 
quiring so  advantageous  an  art,  which,  once  learned,  is  never  for- 
gotten.” 

Holland. — I like  Holland  ; it  is  the  antipodes  of  France.  No 
one  is  ever  in  a hurry  here.  Life  moves  on  in  a slow  majestic 
stream,  a little  muddy  and  stagnant,  perhaps,  like  one  of  their  own 
canals,  but  you  see  no  waves,  no  breakers — not  an  eddy,  nor  even 
a froth  bubble  breaks  the  surface.  Even  a Dutch  child,  as  he 
steals  along  to  school,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  has  a mock  air  of 
thought  about  him.  The  great  fat  horses  that  wag  along,  trailing 
behind  them  some  petty,  insignificant  truck,  loaded  with  a little 
cask  not  bigger  than  a life-guardsman's  helmet,  look  as  though 
Erasmus  was  performing  duty  as  a quadruped,  and  walking  about 
his  own  native  city  in  harness.  It  must  be  a glorious  country  to 
be  born  in.  XTo  one  is  ever  in  a passion  ; and,  as  to  honesty,  who 
has  energy  enough  to  turn  robber?  The  eloquence  which  in 
other  lands  might  win  a man  from  bis  allegiance,  would  be  tried 
in  vain  here.  Ten  minutes’  talking  would  set  any  audience 
asleep,  from  Zetland  to  Antwerp.  Smoking,  beer-drinking,  stu- 
pifying,  and  domino-playing,  go  on  in  summer,  before,  in  winter, 
within,  the  cafes,  and  every  broad,  flat  face  you  look  upon,  with 
its  watery  eyes  and  muddy  complexion,  seems  like  a coloured 
chart  of  the  country  that  gave  it  birth.  How  all  the  industry  that 
has  enriched  them  is  ever  performed — how  all  the  cleanliness,  for 
which  their  houses  are  conspicuous,  is  ever  effected,  no  one  can 
tell.  Who  ever  saw  a Dutchman  labour  ? Everything  in  Holland 
seems  typified  by  one  of  their  own  drawbridges,  which  rises  as  a 
boat  approaches,  by  invisible  agency,  and  then  remains  patiently 
aloft  till  a sufficiency  of  passengers  arrive  to  restore  it  to  its  place, 
and  Dutch  gravity  seems  the  grand  centre  of  all  prosperity. — 
Arthur  O'Leary. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

Chemical  Dangers. — Mons.  Rouelle  was  an  eminent  Fiench 
chemist,  but  not  the  most  cautious  of  operators.  One  day,  while 
performing  some  experiments,  he  observed  to  Ins  auditors,  Gen- 
tlemen,  you  see  this  cauldron  on  this  brazier:  well,  1 were  o 
cease  stirring  a single  moment,  an  explosion  would  ensue  which 
would  blow  us  all  into  the  air.”  The  company  had  hardly  time 
to  reflect  on  this  comfortable  piece  of  intelligence,  before  he  did 
forget  to  stir,  and  his  prediction  was  accomplished  . ihe  explo- 
sion took  place  with  a horrible  crash;  all  the  windows  o the 
laboratory  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  two  hundred  auditors 
whirled  away  into  the  garden.  Fortunately,  no  serious  injury  vyas 
received  by  any  one,  the  greatest  violence  ol  the  explosion  having 
been  in  the  directon  of  the  chimney.  The  ’demonstrator  was  quit 
with  the  loss  of  his  wig  only  ! 

Average  Mortality  ov  all  Mankind.  The  population  of 
the  whoie  earth  has  been  variously  estimated  between  eight  hun- 
dred and  a thousand  millions  of  souls.  If  we  fix  upon  an  inter- 
mediate number— say  916,080,000— and  assign  SO  years  for  the 
continuance  of  each  generation,  we  shall  find  that  the  children 
of  men  ” come  into  the  world  and  go  out  of  it  at  the  following 
averages : — Every  moment,  1;  minute,  60  ; hour,  3600  ; clay  (24 
hours),  86,400;  week,  (seven  days),  604,800;  month,  (thirty 
days),  2,592,000;  year,  (365  days),  31,536,000  ; generation  (thirty 

years),  946,080,000.  . . , , , 

The  Duty  of  Mutual  Help.— The  race  of  mankind  would 
perish  did  to  cease  to  aid  each  other.  From  the  time  that  the 
mother  binds  t 


mower  umus  the  child’s  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind 
assistant  wipes  the  death  damp  from  the  brow  ot  the  dying,  we 
cannot  exist  without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid, 
have  a right  to  claim  it  of  their  fellow  mortals  ; no  one  who  holds 
the  power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt.  Sir  W . Scott. 

Riding  in  a Circle.— The  Archbishop  ot  Dublin  tells  of  a 
horseman  who,  having  lost  his  way,  made  a complete  circle ; when 
the  first  round  was  finished,  seeing  the  marks  ot  a horse  s hoots, 
and  never  dreaming  that  they  were  those  ot  Ins  own  beast,  he  re- 
joiced, and  said, 1 ‘ This  at  least  shows  me  that  I am  in  some  track  ; 
when  the  second  circuit  was  finished,  the  signs  ot  travel  were 
doubled,  and  he  said,  “ Now,  surely,  I am  in  the  beaten  way  ; 
and,  with  the  conclusion  of  every  round,  the  marks  increased,  till 
he  was  certain  he  must  be  in  some  frequented  thoroughfare,  and 
approaching  a populous  town;  but  all  the  while  lie  was  riding 
after  his  horse’s  tail,  and  deceived  by  the  track  of  his  own  error. 

Routine  Education. — It  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that 
a gentleman,  while  attending  an  examination  of  a school,  where 
every  question  was  answered  with  the  greatest  promptness,  put 
some  questions  to  the  pupils  which  were  not  exactly  the  same  as 
found  in  the  book.  After  numerous  ready  answers  to  their  teacher 
on  the  subject  of  geography,  he  asked  one  ot  the  PuPlls  where 
Turkey  was.  She  answered  rather  hesitatingly,  m the  yard, 

with  the  poultry."  _ , , ... 

Choice  or  Death. — A court  buffoon  having  offended  lus  sover- 
eign, the  monarch  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  wit  i 
a “stern  countenance  approaching  him,  “ Wretch  ! you  shall  re- 
ceive the  just  punishment  you  merit ; prepare  yourself  for  death. 
The  culprit  in  great  terror  tell  on  his  knees  and  cried  tor  mercy 
“ I will  extend  no  other  mercy  to  you,”  said  the  prince,  “except 
permitting  you  to  choose  what  kind  of  death  you  will  die.  Decide 
immediately,  for  I will  be  obeyed.”  “ I adore  your  clemency, 
said  the  crafty  jester,  “ I choose  to  die  of  old  age."  . . 

Malibran’s  Generosity. — The  following  liberal  trait  in  the 
lamented  syrer  s conduct  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  June,  1830, 
Mr.  John  Fairy  gave  his  first  benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover 
Rooms,  he  engaged  Malibran  (whose  terms  were  twenty  guineas,) 
to  sino-  for  him,  which  she  did;  and,  at  her  own  request,  Maz- 
zinghi’s  lively  duet  of  “ When  a little  farm  we  keep,”  which  had 
been  repeatedly  sung  by  her  and  John  Parry  at  Naples,  was  sung 
on  that  occasion,  and  vociferously  encored.  Parry  waited  on  her 
the  following  morning,  to  pay  her ; she  took  the  money;  then, 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  and  returning  it,  she  said,  in  her  own 
energetic  way,  “ Take  that  as  my  mite  for  you  to  commence  life 
with  ; I have  passed  many  happy  and  merry  hours  with  you  in 
Naples — prosperity  attend  you.  God  bless  you,  John  1 arry . 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Review . 


Practical  Instruction.— A gentleman,  not  long  since,  took 
up  an  apple  to  show  a niece,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  studied 
geooraphy  several  years,  something  about  the  shape  and  motion  ot 
the  earth.  She  looked  at  him  a few  minutes,  and  said  with  much 
earnestness,  “ Why  uncle,  you  don’t  mean  that  the  earth  really 
turns  round,  do  you  V’  He  replied,  “ But  did  you  not  learn  that 
several  years  ago?”  “ Yes,  sir,”  she  replied,  ‘ I earned  it,  but  L 
never  knew  it  before.”  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  young  lady 
had  been  labouring  several  years  on  the  subject  ot  geography,  and 
gropino-  in  almost  total  darkness,  because  some  kind  friend  did 
not  show  her  at  the  outset,  by  some  familiar  illustration,  that  the 
earth  really  turned  round. — American  Annals  of  Education. 

Mental  Culture.— It  was  said  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
that  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  arithmetical  art  was  but  halt  a 
man.  With  how  much  greater  force  may  a similar  expression  be 
applied  to  him  who  carries  to  his  gt  ive  the  neglected  and  unprofit- 
able seeds  of  faculties  which  it  depended  on  himselt  to  have  reared 
to  maturity,  and  of  which  the  fruits  bring  accessions  to  human 
happiness  more  precious  than  all  the  gratifications  which  power  or 
wealth  can  command. — Dugald  Stewart. 

Progress  of  Truth.— The  truth-haters  of  every  future  genera- 
tion will  call  the  truth-liaters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true 
names  ; for  even  these  the  stream  of  time  carries  onward.  In  fine 
truth,  considered  in  itself  and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it,  maybe  con 
ceived  as  a gentle  spring  or  water  source,  warm  trom  the  gema 
earth,  and  breathing  up  into  the  snow-dntt  that  is  piled  ovei  and 
around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the  obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  cha- 
racter, and  as  it  makes  its  way  increases  its  stream  ; and  should  it 
be  arrested  in  its  course  by  a chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  no 
loss,  and  waits  only  for  a change  in  the  wind  to  awaken,  and  again 
roll  onward. — Coleridge . 

Roman  History.— One  feels  the  same  kind  of  disgust  in 
reading  Roman  history  which  one  does  in  novels,  and  even  epic 
poetry?  We  too  easily  foresee  to  whom  the  victory  will  fall.  1 he 
hero,  the  knight-errant,  and  the  Roman,  are  too  seldom  overcome. 
— Shenstone. 

An  American  paper  says  that  a fastidious  lady  was  greatly 
shocked,  the  other  day,  on  reading  that  male  and  female  straw- 
berry plants  are  frequently  found  occupying  the  same  bed  . 

Valuable  Information.— In  a pool  across  a road  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  is  stuck  up  apole,  having  affixed  to  it  a boaul, 
with  this  inscription  : “ Take  notice,  that  when  the  water  is  over 
this  board,  the  road  is  impassable.  ... 

The  life  of  a rich  old  bachelor  (says  a Swedish  novel  writer)  is 
a splendid  breakfast,  a tolerably  flat  dinner,  and  a most  miserable 

supper.  . 

The  o-reatest  object  in  the  universe,  says  a certain  philosopher, 
is  a good  man  struggling  with  adversity ; yet  there  is  still  a greater, 
which  is  the  good  man  that  comes  to  relieve  it. 

Wicthcraft.— What  is  the  reason  why  witchcraft  has  ceased 
and  that  no  overt  agencies  of  evil  spirits  are  now  witnessec  . 
Because  upon  the  present  system  of  social  competition  we  all  turn 
witches  and  evil  spirits  to  each  other. 

Common  Qualities.— The  ambition  of  a man  of  parts  is  very 
often  disappointed  for  the  want  of  some  common  quality,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  men  with  very  moderate  abilities,  are  capable 
of  making  a great  figure. — Armstrong. 

Knowledge  and  Ignorance.— The  man  of  knowledge  lives 
eternally  after  his  death,  while  his  members  are  reduced  to  dust 
beneath  the  tomb.  But  the  ignorant  man  is  dead,  even  w le  he 
walks  upon  the  earth  : he  is  numbered  with  living  men,  an  y 
existeth  not. — Arabian  Author.  . 

Economy.— A sound  economy  is  a sound  understanding  broug  i 
into  action.  It  is  calculation  realized.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  pio- 
portion  reduced  to  practice.  It  is  foreseeing  contingencies,  and 
providing  against  them.  It  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  beinD 
prepared  for  them.— Hannah  More. 

Genius.— A distinguished  teacher,  and  president  of  a college, 
defined  genius  to  be  “ the  power  of  making  efforts.  —Annals  0} 

Education.  , . , 

Best  place  and  Best  Friend.— The  best  place  in  the  woild 
is  the  saddle  of  a rapid  courser  : the  best  triend  in  the  world  is 
good  book. — Arabian  Author . 
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POETRY. 

HOME. 

What  is  home,  you  silly,  silly  wight, 

That  it  seems  to  you  to  shine  so  bright? 

What  is  home  ? ’Tis  a place  so  gay, 

Where  the  birds  are  singing  all  the  day ; 

Where  a wood  is  close  by,  and  a river  dear, 

And  the  banks  they  sleep  in  the  water  clear; 

Where  the  roses  are  red  and  the  lilies  pale, 

And  the  little  brooks  run  along  every  vale. 

Is  it  no  where  but  home,  you  silly  billee, 

That  the  thrushes  sing  in  each  shady  tree? 

That  the  woods  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  too, 

And  the  roses  and  lilies  laugh  at  you? 

O,  there  are  thousands  of  places  as  well, 

So  be  quiet,  I pray,  and  no  nonsense  tell. 

Oh,  yes,  but  faces  of  kindness  are  there, 

Which  brighten  the  flowers  and  freshen  the  air; 

Sweetly  at  morn  our  eyes  aye  rest 
On  those  whom  waking  thoughts  have  blest, 

And,  guarded  in  sleep  by  a magic  spell, 

O’er  which  “good  nights”  are  sentinel. 

Is  then  kindness  so  dainty  a flower, 

That  it  grows  alone  in  one  chosen  bower  ? 

Hast  thou  not  many  a brother  dear, 

With  thee  to  hope,  with  thee  to  fear  ? 

Owning  a common  Father’s  aid, 

Resting  alike  in  a common  shade. 

Yes,  friends  may  be  kind,  and  vales  may  be  green, 

And  brooks  may  sparkle  along  between  ; 

Rut  it  is  not  friendship’s  kindest  look, 

Nor  loveliest  vale,  nor  clearest  brook, 

That  can  tell  the  tale  that  is  written  for  me 
On  each  old  face  and  well-known  tree. 

Rev.  R.  II.  Fkoude. 


MAY. 


May  ! thou  month  of  rosy  beauty ! 

Month  when  pleasure  is  a duty; 

Month  of  maids  that  milk  the  kine: 

Rosom  rich,  and  breath  divine. 

Month  of  bees,  and  month  of  flowers; 

Month  of  blossom-laden  bowers ; 

Month  of  little  hands  with  daisies, 

Lover’s  love,  and  poet’s  praises; 

Oh,  thou  merry  month  complete, 

May  I thy  very  name  is  sweet  1 

May  was  maid  in  olden  times, 

And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes  : 

May’s  the  blooming  hawthorn  bough; 

May’s  the  month  that’s  laughing  now. 

I no  sooner  write  the  word, 

Than  it  seems  as  though  it  heard 
And  looks  up  and  laughs  at  me, 

Like  a sweet  face,  rosily; 

Like  an  actual  colour  bright, 

Flushing  from  the  paper’s  white  ; 

Like  a bride  that  knows  her  power, 

Startled  in  a summer  bower. 

If  the  rains  that  do  us  wrong, 

Come,  to  keep  the  winter  long, 

And  deny  us  thy  sweet  looks, 

I can  love  thee,  sweet ! in  books  ; 

Love  thee  in  the  Poet’s  pages, 

Where  they  keep  thee  green  for  ages ; 

Love  and  read  thee,  as  a lover 
Reads  his  lady’s  letters  over, 

Rreathing  blessings  on  the  art 
Which  commingles  those  that  part. 

There  is  May  in  books  for  ever ; 

May  will  part  from  Spenser  never; 

May’s  in  Milton  ; May’s  in  Prior  ; 

May’s  in  Chaucer,  Thomson,  Dyer; 

May’s  in  all  the  Italian  books ; 

She  has  old  and  modern  nooks, 

Where  she  sleeps  with  nymphs  and  elves 
In  happy  places  they  call  shelves, 

And  will  rise,  and  dress  your  rooms 
With  a drapery  thick  with  blooms. 

Come,  ye  rain*,  then,  if  ye  will, 

May’s  at  home,  and  with  me  still , 

Rut  come,  rather  thou,  good  weather 

And  find  us  in  the  fields  together.  Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 

MAY. 

Sunday,  19. Sunday  after  Ascension.  St.  Dunstan  died  988.  Invented 

CEolian  Harp. 

Monday,  20. York  Minster  burned  1840.  A.  Boleyn,  mother  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  beheaded  1536. 

Tuesday,  21. First  Railway  Act  passed  1801.  General  La  Fayette  died  1834. 

Wednesday,  22. Alexander  Pope  born  1588.  N.  Copernicus  died  1543 

aged  72. 

Thursday,  23. Francis  attempted  to  shoot  the  Queen  1842.  Dr.  Paley 

died  1805,  aged  62. 

Friday,  24. Queen  Victoria  born  1819.  Calvin  died  1554,  aged  50. 

Saturday,  25. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  died  1829,  aged  51. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sunrises 
and  sets. 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

rises 

N. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

da. 

Sunday  .... 

3 9 

3 27 

r4  4 

9 56 

1 38 

2 

Monday  . . . 

3 42 

3 58 

«7  51 

10  37 

2 28 

3 

Tuesday  . . . 

4 17 

4 34 

r4  1 

11  9 

3 17 

4 

Wednesday  . . 

4 50 

i 9 

s7  54 

11  38 

4 5 

i 

Thursday  . . . 

5 30 

6 51 

r3  59 

morn. 

4 52 

6 

Friday  .... 

6 14 

6 40 

s7  56 

0 1 

5 38 

7 

Saturday  . . . 

7 4 

7 34 

r3  57 

0 22 

8 25 

8 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  D.  L. — IVe  believe  the  publication  alluded  to  has  been  discon- 
tinued— thanks  for  the  contents  of  your  letters. 

Flora  (Bridgwater).— Our  fair  correspondent' s idea  is  excellent, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  act  upon  it. 

J.  Macpiieuson  will  ere  this  have  seen  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  he  re- 
fers to — his  verses  are  “ laid  on  the  table." 

W.  P.  (Paisley). — The  lines  on  "Hope"  do  credit  tfcl  youth,  but 
we  cannot  undertake  to  insert  them. 

Delta. — Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Read  over  your  “ Lines  to  Elmina ” carefully,  correct  and  re- 
write them  ; ive  will  then  point  out  their  defects  (if  any). 

Sam. — iVe  are  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  one  who  has  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  our  little  work. 

J.  B.  G.  (Stamford). — There  is  nothing  new  in  your  meditations, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  have  often  seen  the  sum* 
ideas  much  better  expressed. 

J.  S.,  (Bridport),  will  find  our  promise  to  attend  to  his  request  in  our 
last,  and  may  rely  upon  its  fulfilment.  . We  wish  each  of  our 
readers  would  follow  his  example,  and  procure  for  us  an  additional 
subscriber,  we  should  then  be  able  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
multiply  the  attractions  of  our  publication. 

L'Inconnue. — Your  first  is  too  common.  The  subject  of  your  second 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  must  be  differently  handled 
before  it  comes  to  our  hand. 

F.  V.  M. — If  we  thought  that  our  readers  generally  were  of  your 

opinion  we  would,  unhesitatingly , accede  to  your  wishes. 

A Constant  Reader. — We  shall  probably  use  your  information 
when  we  make  some  remarks  upon  the  bee. 

Alfred  Marriott. — There  is  some  merit  in  your  verses,  but  they 
are  not  such  as  we  can  accept. 

FI.  J .P. — We  have  not  at  present  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  your  tale. 

G.  (Edinburgh). — We  fear  Spenser  would  not  be  flattered  by  your 

alterations. 

Quiz  Pry. — We  cannot  answer  his  question  yet,  but  we  may  perhaps 
profit  by  his  hint. 

M.  J.  Reilly'. — Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  but  we  fear  none 
would  be  found  to  set  your  lines  to  music,  were  we  to  give  them  in- 
sertion. 

E.  Barthrop. — Your  last  contributions  are  nearly  as  old  as  Gog 

and  Magog. 

J.  H.  (Brighton).- — Neither  your  country  nor  your  “ Fair  Maid" 
is  much  honoured  by  the  last  effort  of  your  muse,  we  trow. 

Communications  Received,  A Gleaner,  Reonisels,  Juvenis, 
Edith  Tracy,  and  W.  H.  B. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  engraving  of  Trafalgar  Square 
until  next  week. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street , 
Strand. 

London : Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  12(5,  Drury  Lane ; and  Published 
by  J,  Onwiiyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. May  26, 1S44. 
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THE  CORNET’S  WIDOW. 

A TALE  OF  THE  PENINSULA  WAR. 


Speak  not  of  victory ! — in  the  name 
There  is  too  much  of  woe  ! 

Hushed  be  the  empty  voice  of  fame. 

Call  me  back  ins,  whose  graceful  head  is  low. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

it  was  already  known  through  the  village  that  the  arms  of  the 
Anglo-Spaniards  were  victorious,  and  the  French  in  full  retreat. 
Alarm  at  once  gave  place  to  joy.  One  deafening  shout  of  accla- 
mation arose  to  greet  the  returning  victors  ; yet  amid  the  im- 
patient throng  might  be  seen  many  a fair  face  looking  with 
trembling  eagerness  for  the  moment  that  should  kindle  hope  into 
ecstacy,  or  still  the  heating  heart  with  the  torpedo  touch  of  despair. 
One  there  was,  a pale  yet  lovely  woman,  who,  screened  behind  the 


thin  muslin  curtain  of  a bay-window  looking  up  the  street,  watched, 
with  half-averted  eyes,  each  scattered  group  that,  waving  their 
caps  with  exultation,  or  lamenting  silently  over  some  fallen  com- 
rade, passed  in  quick  succession  to  the  temporary  guard-house. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a cornet,  beloved  and  respected  through  the 
regiment,  and  by  that  wife  adored.  Like  one  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  a precipice,  she  often  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  shrinking 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  her ; now  awaking  to  breathless  hope 
at  a shout  of  triumph,  and  now  dropping  their  swollen  lids  as  the 
lifeless  form  of  some  remembered  friend  of  her  husband’s  was 
cai’ried  mournfully  before  her. — Alas  ! what  pangs  are  like  the 
j pano-s  of  suspense! — It  was  almost  a relief  when  she  petceived 
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the  bosom  companion  of  her  Arthur  appear  in  the  distance, 
although  he  came  alone.  Unable  to  restrain  her  impatience,  she 
darted  from  her  concealment  and  met  him  at  the  door. — He  took 
her  arm  in  silence  and  led  her  back  into  the  apartment. — She 
grasped  his  hand  convulsively. — Alas  ! she  could  not  ask  a tale 
which  her  own  heart  too  well  divined.  The  big  tears  that  rolled 
down  the  manly  cheek  of  Captain  Somers  were  a fatal  confirmation 
of  her  worst  fears.  By  a strong-  effort,  however,  she  at  once  re- 
gained a calmness  that  astonished  and  awed  the  heart-stricken 
warrior. — “ He  is  dead  !” — A pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  em- 
phatic reply. — “ It  is  the  will  of  Heaven — a hard  lesson  for  a wife 
— my  poor  children  !” — At  a signal  from  Somers  they  were  brought 
into  the  room,  and  a gush  of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed,  seemed 
to  relieve  that  intensity  of  grief,  the  calmness  of  which  had 
alarmed  her  military  friend,  unused  save  to  clamorous  and  mur- 
muring lamentation. 

“ I must  not  yield  to  this!”  she  exclaimed,  putting  the  wonder- 
ing children  from  her : “ go,  go,  poor  orphans — fatherless 

friendless !” 

“ Not  so,”  cried  the  worthy  Somers  ; “ my  fortune — my  services 
(such  at  least  as  a soldier  may  offer)  are  at  your  command.” 

She  smiled  faintly — “ Dear  friend  of  my  Lesley — mine  !— oh, 
no — I must  not  dwell  on  this  ! — yet  one  thing  I must  ask ! — the 
body,  captain  Somers? — his  precious  remains? — you  speak  not!” 
Somers,  strongly  agitated,  would  have  evaded  the  inquiry,  but 
her  increasing  emotion  rendered  this  impossible.  “ I staid  but  to 
rescue  all  that  is  left  of  my  departed  friend  from  the  hands  of — 
we  searched  the  plain,  but  were  unable  to  recognise — ” 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  with  a piercing  shriek — “ Trodden 
to  death  !” 

“ Not  so,”  exclaimed  Somers,  with  sparkling  eyes;  “he  died 
the  death  of  a soldier  ! — I saw  him  fall— a ball  had  entered  his 
breast,  and  he  expired  on  the  instant. — At  that  moment  the  enemy 

gave  way,  and  the  rushing  forward  of  a column ” 

“ It  is  enough  !”  she  cried,  closing  her  eyes,  as  if  upon  the 
painful  truth — she  remained  silent  a few  moments — then,  seeming 
to  constrain  herself  into  utterance — “leave  me,”  she  said,  “ kind, 
generous  Somers  : — I bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  but — I must  be 
alone !” 

The  gallant  officer,  respecting  the  grief  to  which  any  effort  at 
condolence  had  been  but  as  mockery,  bent  in  silence  and  withdrew. 

The  night  that  succeded  this  eventful  day  was  chill  and  gusty. 
The  moon,  obscured  by  swiftly  coursing  clouds,  shed  a dim,  sepul- 
chral light  over  that  battle-field  where  the  corses  of  the  fallen 
brave  lay  festering  into  decay.  Sentinels  had  been  stationed  to 
guard  the  dying  and  dead  that  time  had  not  yet  permitted  to  re- 
move or  inter,  but  could  not  wholly  prevent  the  ravages  of  those 
vultures  in  human  form,  who,  brutalized  by  their  thirst  of  plunder, 
had  tracked  the  scent  of  blood.  One  of  these  sentries,  a serjeant 
of  Lesley’s  regiment,  was  keeping  watch  near  the  spot  where  the 
unfortunate  cornet  had  fallen,  and  silently  meditating  on  the  un- 
timely fate  of  one  whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured,  when  a pale 
form,  indistinct  in  the  gloom,  glided  past  him.  At  such  a time  a 
vague  feeling  of  dread  may  be  forgiven  to  the  bravest.  “ W ho 
goes  ?”  he  cried,  somewhat  tremulously.  No  reply  was  given,  but 
the  white  drapery  of  the  being,  who  seemed  pausing  in  utter  ina- 
hilitity  to  proceed,  indicated  her  at  once  to  be  some  unhappy 
mourner,  in  whose  bosom  love  had  stifled  the  throb  of  fear  and 
the  shrinkings  of  horror.  Deeply  affected  at  such  a vision,  the 
serjeant  hastened  eagerly  to  her  aid,  and  at  once  recognised,  with 
awe  and  amazement,  the  widow  of  the  fallen  cornet. 

“ Tell  me,”  she  cried,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  from  emotion 
— “tell  me  where — the  spot — ” 

“ Dear  lady,”  he  replied,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  “this  is 

no  place  for  you — it  is  in  vain  !— we  have  searched ” 

“ I know,  I know,”  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  “ but  I — hinder 
me  not,  Wilmot — it  is  the  duty  of  a wife — a wife  ! — no,  no,  a 
widow — to  seek  out  one  who — ” she  leant  on  the  Serjeant’s  arm 
almost  insensible,  but  soon  recovering — “point  but  to  the  spot — ” 

He  stretched  his  arm  towards  a heap  of  the  unburied  dead,  a 
few  paces  from  them,  and  with  true  delicacy  relinquishing  any 
further  effort  to  restrain  her  purpose,  retired.  He  retired,  how- 
ever, only  behind  the  covert  of  a ruined  wall,  whence,  unseen  by 


the  fair  mourner,  he  could  observe  her  motions  and  watch  over 
her  safety.  With  timid  steps  she  glided  to  the  gory  mass  that 
had  baffled  the  scrutiny  of  friendship : but  what  can  elude  the 
piercing  eye  of  love  ? An  almost  joyful  shriek  proclaimed  that 
the  precious  form  was  found.  Alas,  what  a spectacle  it  presented 
to  the  gaze  of  a fond,  doting  wife  ! The  upper  part  of  Lesley’s 
face  was  wholly  mangled  and  disfigured,  the  brow  crushed,  the  eye 
extinguished — but  a smile  still  played  round  the  mouth,  to  which 
the  cold  lip  of  the  scarcely  breathing  widow  was  eagerly  prest  in 
all  the  wild  exuberance  of  woe.  Having  thus  yielded  to  the  first 
gush  of  passion,  the  voice  of  religion,  the  only  true  solace  of  the 
afflicted,  seemed  to  regain  dominion  over  the  sweet  mourner. 
Sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  corpse  of  her  beloved  husband,  with 
clasped  hands  and  eyes  uplifted  to  Heaven,  her  pure  and  lowly 
spirit  breathed  itself  forth  in  a blessing  on  the  departed.  At  that 
moment  the  moon,  emerging  from  her  shadowy  veil,  shone  full  on 
the  pale  features  of  the  widow,  displaying  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
Wilmot  a countenance  beaming  with  love  and  resignation  almost 
beatific.  And  oh,  what  lovelier  vision  has  life  than  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman  pouring  forth  her  soul  before  her  Creator  ! Bow- 
ing her  head,  as  if  in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  fondly 
stealing  a farewell  kiss  from  the  cold  lips  of  her  Arthur,  she  rose 
and  seemed  intent  to  retire ; but,  ever  turning  to  catch  another 
glance,  still  lingered,  as  unequal  to  the  effort  of  leaving  the  spot. 
On  a sudden  a new  feeling,  incomprehensible  to  the  observing 
serjeant,  appeared  to  animate  her.  Hastily  stooping,  he  observed 
her  remove  carefully  the  cap  of  the  departed,  as  though  she  feared 
to  wake  the  slumber  of  the  dead,  and  sever  a lock  of  hair,  which 
she  hid  with  trembling  eagerness  in  her  bosom; — then  looking 
wildly  round  for  the  friendly  Wilmot,  who  hastened  anxiously  to 
her,  she  pointed  to  the  spot — “ That  dear  form — ” 

“ Shall  be  cared  for,  my  honoured  lady  !”  exclaimed  the  serjeant, 
placing  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  breast.  She  prest  his  hand. — 
He  burst  into  tears.  “I  would  weep  too,”  she  said,  looking 
tenderly  on  him,  “ but  now  I cannot — farewell !” 

The  serjeant,  greatly  affected,  entreated  her  to  remain  a few 
minutes,  till  the  relieving  of  the  guard  should  enable  him  to  quit 
his  post,  and  protect  her  to  her  home.  “ I need  no  protection 
but  that  of  Heaven,”  she  cried;  “ alas,  Heaven  only  can  protect 
menow!”  She  pointed  once  more  to  the  spot  she  had  quitted, 
and,  the  serjeant  replying  by  an  expressive  gesture,  again  pressed 
his  hand  and  vanished. 

The  absence  of  Mrs.  Lesley  from  her  home,  having  been  ob- 
served, bad  given  rise  to  the  most  cruel  suspicions.  Somers, 
however,  whose  penetration  had  led  him  to  divine  the  true  cause, 
had  eagerly  followed  her  steps  to  the  field,  and,  affected  as  he  was 
by  the  recital  of  Wilmot,  he  was  yet  greatly  relieved  on  hearing 
of  her  noble  and  unmurmuring  resignation.  The  body  of  Lesley 
was  removed  under  his  directions  from  the  gory  mass  to  await  the 
rites  of  sepulture — rites  which  a recent  order  for  the  advance  of 
the  detachment  on  the  following  morning  rendered  it  essential  to 
carry  into  effect  within  a few  hours.  On  this  occasion  it  was  his 
painful  duty  once  more  to  seek  the  house  of  mourning. 

He  found  the  widow  paler  than  before,  but  quiet,  calm,  and  com- 
posed. “ Somers,”  she  said,  “ I have  taken  a last  farewell  of  my 
Arthur” — her  eyes  began  to  fill — “ I must  not  yield  to  this” — - 
dashing  the  gathering  drops  away — “ I have  duties  to  perform 
towards  the  dead  and  the  living,  which  forbid  the  indulgence  of 
selfish  feeling ! You  tell  me  that  his  remains  will  be  interred 
with  the  honours  of  war  : — it  is  well ! — Yet,  alas  ! have  not  those 
honours  bereaved  me  of  the  best  and  dearest  ? — Oh  ! that  he  had 
never  embraced  this  cruel  profession ! — then  might  his  ashes  have 
reposed  in  the  lone  tomb  of  his  forefathers,  beneath  those  broad 
beeches,  where  once  we  strayed — better  for  him  that  it  bad  nevet 
been  so  ! You  look  surprised,  dear  friend  of  my  Arthur ! Know 
you  not  that  by  marrying  me  he  lost  fortune — father  all  all  ! 
The  intensity  of  her  feelings  gradually  overpowered  that  air  of 
tender  resignation  to  which  she  had  tasked  herself.  Somets 
earnestly  entreated  her  to  spare  herself  the  agonizing  recital. 
“No!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  fitting  that  you,  the  chosen  of  my 
husband’s  heart,  should  know  the  past  story,  the  future  putpose, 
of  his  widow.— I was  the  daughter  of  the  village  rector  in  the 
parish  where  the  father  of  my  Arthur,  General  Lesley,  lesided. 
We  were  playmates  in  infancy,  but  the  premature  death  of  my 
parents  transferring  me  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  and  the  absence  of 
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Arthur  at  scheol  and  afterwards  at  college,  separated  us  for  several 
years,  I need  not  tell  you  that  my  husband  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  beings.  Noble  in  form,  but  oh,  how  much  more  noble 
in  spirit ! he  seemed  destined  to  realize  the  most  ambitious  hope 
of  a doting  father.  Why  was  it  my  fate  to  mar  the  dazzling 
prospect?  We  met — the  love  of  infancy  expanded  into  a softer, 
dearer  emotion;  and  yielding  to  the  pleadings  of  my  Arthur,  the 
entreaties  of  an  anxious  because  needy  relative,  and  oh  1 more 
fatal  than  all,  the  whisperings  of  my  own  heart,  I became  a wife  ! 
Anticipating  the  displeasure  of  the  general,  we  wedded  in  secret. 
Alas  ! is  there  not  a curse  on  stolen  nuptials  ? Had  it  been  my 
fate  alone  to  expiate  our  fault! — but  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise — 
Nay,  nay,  no  sympathy! — the  sting  is  here;  but  I can  endure  it. 
Unmoved  by  our  tears  and  supplication,  the  general  cast  us  off, 
my  poor  Arthur’s  cornetcy  being  his  last,  his  fatal  benefaction : — 
the  rest  you  know  , our  love,  our  sufferings,  our  privations — and 
oh ! the  dreadful  issue  ! But  I am  becoming  weak  again,  and  I 
have  yet  to  inform  you  of  my  purpose.  Somers,  I carry  within 
me  the  seeds  of  death  : the  malady  that  destroyed  my  parents  is 
preying  on  my  vitals,  and  will  soon  unite  me  to  my  Arthur.  Think 
not  I grieve  at  this  ! Oh  ! were  it  not  for  my  poor  babes,  what 
bliss,  what  ecstacy  were  mine  to  close  my  eyes  on  this  vale  of  woe, 
and  awake  to  a blessed  immortality  ! But  I distress  you  ; — a few 
words  more  and  I have  done. — We  are  near  the  coast — it  is  my 
intention  to  sail  immediately  for  England,  and  to  commit  the  deal- 
pledges  of  my  Arthur’s  love  to  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
natural  guardian,  his  father — Resentment  cannot  live  after  death 
— the  good  old  general  will  not  refuse  to  receive  his  grandchildren, 
or  if  he  should ” 

“ I will  protect  them  !”  exclaimed  Somers,  with  enthusiasm. 
The  widow  spoke  not;  but  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand  and 
the  tear  in  her  eye  were  all-eloquent.  “ I cannot  resist  your  pur- 
pose,” he  replied ; “ it  is  the  natural  impulse  of  a noble  heart: 
but  remember,”  he  continued,  “ that,  while  Somers  lives,  you  and 
yours  have  a friend.  I will  take  measures  for  your  safe-conduct 
to  the  next  port,  and  your  embarkation  from  thence. — Nay,  no 
thanks  !”  He  pressed  his  lip  silently  and  respectfully  to  her  ex- 
tended hand,  while,  with  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude,  she  took  a 
long  and  last  farewell  of  her  kind  and  generous  friend. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a wintry  day  in  November,  that  the 
widow  and  her  orphans  arrived  at  the  little  inn  of  the  village 
where  General  Lesley  resided.  The  sullen  aspect  of  nature,  the 
fallen  leaves,  the  cold  ungenial  wind,  all  seemed  in  unison  with 
the  mournful  and  agitated  feelings  of  the  drooping  wanderer.  To 
look  on  her  birth-place — to  retrace  the  spot  where  she  first  met 
her  departed  Arthur,  the  haunts  where  they  had  strayed,  and  the 
peaceful  church  in  which  they  had  together  offered  up  their  pure 
and  humble  prayers  to  Heaven — to  gaze  on  these,  and  feel  that 
the  one  pervading  charm  was  no  more — this  was  indeed  a severe 
trial  of  that  fortitude  which  religion  had  inspired  and  preserved. 

Even  the  artless  and  natural  questions  of  the  elder  of  her 
children,  a boy  of  six  years  old,  “Which  is  grandpapa’s  house?” 
and  “ Is  he  as  kind  and  good-natured  as  papa?” — by  recalling  to 
her  mind  the  uncertainty  of  her  reception,  awakened  feelings  that 
were  but  more  acute  from  their  exciting  the  childish  wonder  of 
her  young  charge.  Without  making  herself  known,  she  learned 
that  the  melancholy  fete  of  his  only  child  had  already  reached  the 
general,  whose  grief  was  unbounded;  that  he  was  then  at  his 
mansion,  but  had  hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  receive  any  visits, 
or  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  consolation. 

Short  deliberation  was  requisite  to  direct  her  how  to  act.  To 
pour  forth  her  feelings  on  paper  in  a brief  but  affecting  narrative, 
which  she  dispatched  to  the  house  of  the  general  by  a servant  of 
the  inn,  was  the  work  of  a few  minutes.  Grief  is  eloquent:  but, 
alas ! the  excitement  of  feeling  arising  from  the  performance  of 
this  duty  soon  gave  way  to  a deepened  depression,  which  she 
vainly  attempted  to  subdue.  To  divert  her  thoughts  from  an  issue 
she  seemed  never  to  have  really  dreaded  till  now-,  she  occupied 
herself  in  consigning  her  little  daughter  to  rest,  and  was  preparing 
to  perform  the  same  maternal  office  for  the  boy ; but  his  innocent 
pleading  to  “sit  another  hour  with  poor  mamma,”  was  too  affect- 
ing to  be  resisted.  Never  had  his  likeness  to  his  unhappy  father 
seemed  so  strong  as  at  this  moment,  when,  with  childish  earnest- 
ness, he  pressed  his  artless  supplication  on  his  weeping  mother. 

“ Do  not  cry,  my  own  mamma,”  exclaimed  the  lovely  prattler  ; 
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“ I shall  soon  be  a man,  and  then  you  shall  never  weep  again. 
And,  tell  me,  mamma,  shall  I not  wear  a red  coat  like  my  papa?” 

“ Heaven  forbid,  my  child  !”  cried  the  agonised  mother.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  general  stood  before  her.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  the  agitated  widow  sunk  on  her  knees  before  him, 
still  holding  the  hand  of  her  young  son,  who,  with  innocent  won- 
der, gazing  on  his  aged  relative,  silently  and  unconsciously 
kneeled  beside  her.  His  strong  resemblance  to  his  departed  sire 
seemed  the  irresistable  appeal  of  nature  to  the  feelings  of  his  pro- 
genitor. Snatching  him  to  his  heart,  yet  putting  him  away  at 
intervals  to  observe  the  lineaments  more  attentively,  tears,  the  first 
he  had  known,  broke  from  the  veteran’s  eyes,  like  springs  from 
the  burning  desert,  while  the  noble  child  yielded  to  caresses,  which 
he  returned  with  eagerness  and  delight. 

“ Dear  mamma,  tell  me,  is  this  my  own  grandpapa?” 

“ Yes,  yes — bright  image  of  my  lost  Arthur  1”  cried  the  white- 
haired  grandsire — “ of  that  Arthur  who  is  wonderfully  and  mer- 
cifully restored  to  me  in  this  dear  boy.  Oh,  shall  I abandon  thee 
also!  Ellen,  my  child!”  he  exclaimed,  sinking  on  his  kness  by 
the  side  of  the  still  kneeling  widow,  whom  excess  of  feeling  had 
kept  silent  and  motionless  ; “ Ellen,  my  own  sweet  daughter,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me  ?” 

She  could  not  speak,  but,  bathing  his  hand  with  her  tears,  at- 
tempted, with  filial  tenderness,  to  raise  him. 

“ Not  yet,  not  yet !”  he  cried,  gently  putting  her  child  from  him, 
while,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  bent  in  mute  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
In  silent  imitation,  the  wondering  boy,  kneeling  between  his 
grandsire  and  his  mother,  lifted,  as  he  had  been  taught,  his  little 
hands  in  prayer,  while  his  fond,  his  enraptured  parent,  flinging 
her  arms  round  him,  gave  vent,  in  a torrent  of  tears,  to  the  de- 
lighted feelings  of  an  overcharged  heart.  It  was  a moment  of 
bliss,  cheaply  purchased  even  by  that  strong  emotion  which 
threatened  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  her  already  wasted 
frame. 

“ Ellen,  my  child  !”  exclaimed  the  general  some  days  after,  when 
the  widow  and  her  orphans  had  been  formally  established  in  his 
mansion ; “ Ellen,  these  eyes,  that  cheek,  are  a continual  reproach 
to  my  unnatural  desertion  of  you! — You  must  have  advice.  I 
shall  not  think  you  forgive  me  while  I see  you  thus  pale  and 
languid.” 

“ My  friend — my  father!”  said  the  widow,  taking  his  hand, 
“ we  must  part !” 

“ Part!”  repeated  the  old  man,  greatly  affected — “ Part,  Ellen ! 
Would  you  then  leave  me  ? Would  you  bereave  me  of  your 
children — my  dear  second  Arthur?” 

“ No,  no  !”  she  cried : “in  committing  them  to  your  fatherly 
care — in  seeing  them  taken  to  your  fostering  bosom,  my  last  duty, 
my  last  desire,  is  accomplished.” 

“ And  think  you  then,  Ellen,”  resumed  the  general,  “ that  I 
love  you  less  than  your  children,  or  that  I will  ever  resign  you?” 
She  held  up  her  hand,  so  wasted  that  the  light  shone  through,  and 
the  fatal  truth  at  once  struck  on  the  affectionate  old  man.  He 
burst  into  loud  exclamations  of  grief.  “ It  is  I — it  is  I that  have 
killed  you! — that  have  murdered  Arthur!  Oh,  Ellen,  why  did 
you  conceal  this  cruel  malady  from  me  ! But  it  may  not  yet  be 
too  late — we  have  skilful  physicians — ” 

“ Seek  not  to  avert  the  will  of  Heaven,”  she  exclaimed,  faintly 
smiling;  “it  may  not  be  controlled:  and,  oh,  my  father!”  she 
continued,  pressing  her  thin  lip  to  his  withered  hand,  “ought  we 
to  repine  at  a fate  which  will  unite  me  for  ever  to  my  blessed 
Arthur  ? I do  not  ask  you  to  protect  his  children — to  rear  them 
in  the  love  of  virtue — to  teach  them  the  way  of  pleasantness  and 
the  path  of  peace.” 

Overpowered  by  emotion,  he  vainly  attempted  to  speak ; but 
the  children  entering  at  the  moment,  he  extended  an  aim  round 
each,  endeavouring  by  that  silent  gesture  to  express  the  solemn 
purpose  of  his  heart.  The  widow  smiled  as  she  drew  from  her 
bosom  the  lock  of  hair,  severed  on  the  night  of  her  husband’s 
death,  and  placed  it  in  the  general’s  hand.  “ It  is  my  only  legacy 
— can  I bequeath  one  more  precious?” 

He  looked  on  it  with  glistening  eyes,  and  turned,  as  if  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  its  value,  when  he  perceived  her  lift  her  clasped 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  sink  back  fainting  in  her  chair.  The  cries 
of  the  children  brought  servants  into  the  room,  who  attempted  to 
restore  her,  but  in  vain — the  cornet’s  widow  was  no  more! 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 

(By  Mrs.  C.  Hall.) 

No.  II. — The  Little  Fishmonger. 

People  who  live  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  large  cities,  are 
seldom  able  to  study  the  various  shades  of  human  character,  like 
those  who,  having  fewer  objects  to  divert  their  attention,  have 
also  more  time  to  observe.  In  great  cities  people  come  and  go — 
you  do  not  meet  the  same  face  perhaps  more  than  once  a year — 
and  then,  except  that  time  may  have  underlined  the  stronger  fea- 
tures— the  face  is  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  manner — the  same 
smile — the  same  expression,  whether  it  be  born  of  pain  or  pleasure 
— and,  it  may  be,  the  same  phrase  is  repeated,  either  in  the  way 
of  question  or  reply  ; for  those  “ greetings  in  the  market-place,” 
are  all  generally  alike.  In  the  busy  world  your  sympathies  have 
no  time  to  take  root — the  wheel  revolves — the  kaleidoscope  is 
shaken — you  forget  and  are  forgotten — the  more  wide  your  field 
of  observation,  the  less  leisure  you  have  to  observe — and  though 
you  have  a moral  certainty  that  every  creature  you  meet  has  a dis- 
tinct and  positive  character  of  his  or  her  own — they  dwell  in  your 
memory  only  as  black,  brown,  or  fair.  There  is  the  little  Fish- 
monger, for  instance,  who  lives  with  his  small  fry  of  children  in 
that  little  bleak  lonely  cottage  near  the  canal.  I have  passed  that 
man  scores  of  times— hear  his  voice  in  the  distance  every  morning 
of  my  life — know  the  names  of  every  one  of  his  children — and 
even  of  his  little  ugly  cur  dog,  Tickle — a mis-shapen,  blear-eyed, 
cross-grained  brute,  as  ever  infested  a high-road  or  narrow  lane, 
and  whom  every  cat  in  the  village,  acting  upon  the  combination 
system,  sets  up  her  back  at,  be  she  at  the  street-door,  or  staring 
withjher  great  green  eyes  out  of  the  first-floor  window.  1 thought 
I knew  the  character  of  the  little  Fishmonger,  whose  very  name  of 
Job  was  given,  it  would  seem,  in  derision  and  defiance  of  every 
rule  of  Christian  patience,  for  Tickle  and  Job  are  well  matched. 
What  the  dog  is,  that  is  the  master — and  what  the  master  is,  that 
is  the  dog.  Job  is  as  lame  upon  his  two  legs  as  his  canine  fol- 
lower is  upon  double  the  number — as  ready  to  snarl  and  growl, 
and  quarrel  with  the  mistresses  of  the  various  cats,  as  the  cats  are 
with  Tickle  ; in  fact,  the  little  Fishmonger’s  approach  is  the  sig- 
nal for  a sort  of  running  fire  from  cottage  to  cottage  ; every  one 
quarrels  with  Job,  every  one  buys  from  Job — for  his  fish  is  good, 
and  he  lays  it  nicely  out  upon  a snow-white  cloth,  and  covers  it 
with  fresh-cut  grass.  He  is,  of  course,  a violent  Radical,  and  was 
still  more  so;  but,  at  a beer-shop  where  politics  are  talked  over, 
regularly  and  strongly,  some  one  told  Job  that  a new  prerogative 
was  to  be  given  to  mankind  under  the  title  of  Socialism,  which 
bestowed  more  liberty  than  Radicals,  or  even  Chartists,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  before,  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  exchange  wives,  and 
wives  husbands,  at  pleasure.  Job  presupposed  a case — and  which 
(considering  how  ill  he  had  often  treated  his  kind,  gentle,  and  still 
pretty  Mary,)  was  very  natural — he  supposed  that  if  Mary  pleaded 
incompatability  of  temper,  and  took  unto  herself  another  husband, 
what  was  to  become  of  him,  the  three  young  Jobs,  and  Tickle- 
Job  went  home  that  night  a silent  man— did  not  visit  the  beer, 
shop  the  following  night — hinted  that  he  thought  things  were 
going  too  far — and  that,  perhaps,  he  might  join  the  Temperance 
Society. 

Still  Job  has  not  foresworn  his  opinions  ; and,  if  any  of  his  vil- 
lage customers,  with  the  charitable  intent  of  irritating  the  little 
Fishmonger,  ask  him  what  he  is,  he  says,  “ What  I always  was,” 
in  a tone  that  effectually  silences  any  further  inquiry,  at  least  for 
the  time.  Job  has,  I believe,  no  friends;  the  gentle,  patient 
creature  who  shares  his  toils  and  bears  with  his  temper,  seems  as 
much  in  awe  of  him  as  any  one  else,  and  his  children  skulk  out  of 
the  sunshine  and  into  the  shade  when  they  hear  his  footstep.  He 
has  now  three  little  children — eighteen  months  ago  he  had  six — - 
but  the  scarlet  fever  carried  off  three  in  one  week  ; the  little  cof- 
fins, covered  with  decent  black,  left  Job’s  lonely  bleak  cottage  in 
the  snow  of  a December  morning ; the  coffins  were  placed  upon  a 
hand-barrow,  the  undertaker  supporting  the  front  handles,  and  a 
kind  neighbour  bringing  up  the  rear  ; while  Job  followed  with  his 
dog  and  his  weeping  wife.  Very  sad,  indeed,  the  humble  proces- 
sion looked,  so  desperately  dark  upon  the  silver  snow  ; but  Job 
shed  no  tear,  nor  even  thanked  the  neighbours  who  attended  ; if 
he  felt,  the  iron  of  his  stern  built  frame  suppressed  the  emotion. 


Of  all  men  in  the  parish,  Job  has  long  been  instanced  as  the  most 
hard — the  most  severe — the  most  unyielding — but  honest  and 
true.  His  word  was  never  doubted,  nor  his  honesty  questioned. 
He  is,  in  short,  a character  over  whom  circumstances  have  no  in- 
fluence— lie  never  moved  his  seal-skin  cap  in  his  life  to  any  of  the 
powers  that  be — he  never  went  to  see  a sight  but  one,  and  that 
was  a huge  sturgeon,  exhibited  in  Hungerford-market  three  years 
ago — and  then  said,  “ he  had  been  a great  fool,  for  it  was  nothing 
but  a big  fish  after  all.”  He  never  laughed,  nor  cried, — except 
“ Fine  haddock  and  live  sole,” — or  “lobsters,” — with  variations 
peculiarly  his  own,  laying  a long,  strong  emphasis  on  the  word 
“ Lob-bb  ;”  and  ascending  by  thirds  into  “ sta-hi-hi-ers,” — and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  cry  was  by  no  means  unmusical. 
“You  cry  lobsters  very  pleasantly,  my  mistress  says,”  said  the 
cook  to  him  one  day  as  he  was  not  shouldering,  but,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  coin  a word,  ‘ heading'  his  lobsters.  “Does  she?” 
quoth  he,  jerking  the  basket  on  his  head, — “ Eagli  1 it  doesn’t 
much  matter — my  cry’s  my  own — and  I shouldn’t  change  it.” 

Still,  notwithstanding  his  ungraciousness,  Job  felt  the  compli- 
ment, for  he  always  stops  at  the  corner,  and  gives  the  “ Sta-hi-hi- 
ers,”  with  as  perfect  melody  as  possible,  and  then  jerks  the  basket, 
as  much  as  to  say — “ I know  I did  that  well.”  Now  would  any 
suppose  from  what  I have  said  of  the  little  Fishmonger,  that  there 
was  a tender  chord  in  his  bosom,  which  reverberated  as  gently  as 
the  tones  of  an  Eolean  harp,  if  breathed  over  by  the  evening 
breeze, — he  who  had  followed  three  children  to  the  same  grave 
without  a tear, — who  had  uniformly  treated  his  wife  harshly, — 
who  was  the  bugbear  of  the  neighbourhood, — who  was  disliked  by 
every  housekeeper  who  bought  his  fish, — whose  surliness  was  a 
by-word, — who  often  ill-used  the  ill-favoured  but  most  faithful 
cur,  that  trotted  at  his  feet ;— even  Job  had  a tender  morsel  in 
his  ossified  heart : — and  thus  I knew  it. 

There  is  an  immensity  of  privation  endured  by  the  lower  classes. 
As  an  Irishwoman  I see  it  less  than  others,  because  the  peasantry 
of  my  own  country  suffer  and  bear  so  much  more.  Still  there  is  a 
great  deal, even  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  rich  spend  much  time, 
and  more  money,  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  distresses  of  their 
humble  fellow-creatures.  Somehow  no  one  liked  to  visit  Job  ; 
although  it  was  observed,  and  being  observed  talked  about,  that 
Job  carried  herrings  instead  of  haddocks,  and  shrimps  instead  of 
lobsters — that  his  cheek  was  less  ruddy,  and  that  poor  Tickle  not 
only  eyed  the  butcher’s  shop,  but  absolutely  purloined  a bone,  for 
which  he  was  soundly  thrashed  by  his  master.  Mrs.  Job  was  not 
met  going  to  market  as  of  old,  and  when  questioned  said  “ she 
bought  at  night.”  Just  when  things  looked  “ suspicious  of  poverty," 
Job  fell  and  broke  his  arm  ; his  pale  pretty  wife  hawked  the  fish 
about  for  a time — and  sad  it  was  to  hear  her  low,  gentle  voice 
roused  to  the  energy  of  a cry,  in  the  cold  winter’s  mornings.  Peo- 
ple bought  from  her  though  they  did  not  want,  for  every  one  liked 
her ; one  of  the  ladies  of  our  district  committee  met  Mary  and 
offered  her  assistance,  which  she  thankfully  accepted,  and  the 
same  lady  called  at  the  cottage  to  repeat  the  gift ; J ob  was  unfor- 
tunately at  home  alone,  and  to  the  kind  question  of  “ Can  I be  of 
any  use  to  you  ?”  answered  a gruff  “ No  !”  that  offended  a kind, 
but  warm-tempered  visitor. 

A pebble  will  sometimes  turn  the  current  of  sweet  charity. 

Job  got  better — well,  the  people  said ; but  even  the  small  stock 
of  herrings  dwindled  into  half  a basket  of  sprats. 

“ Job,”  inquired  a cottager’s  wife — “ Job,  will  you  warrant  these 

sprats  ?” 

“ No,”  roared  the  little  fishmonger  ; and  off  he  went,  followed 
by  the  hairy  shadow  of  what  had  been  Tickle. 

The  question  was  repeated  once  and  twice.  Job  had  been  im- 
posed on,  but  was  too  honest  to  impose  upon  others. 

“ No,”  he  vociferated  for  the  last  time  ; “ and  I'll  be  il  I 
carry  them  longer,”  and  he  threw  the  sprats  into  the  nearest  ditch. 

Lonely  as  his  cottage  had  always  been,  it  was  more  lonely  than 
ever.  The  bed  and  bedstead,  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  clock, 
whose  stroke  had  marked  the  hour  each  child  was  born,  and  whose 
iron  tongue  had  knelled  the  time  of  the  departure  of  three  from 
a world  of  trouble— all  were  gone.  His  wife  and  children  were 
cowering  over  the  ashes  of  a miserable  fire,  looking  into  the  em- 
bers, with  hungry  eyes,  that  did  not  dare  to  look  into  the  face  of 
him  whose  harshness  but  increased  their  misery ; when  Job  strode 
into  what  had  been  their  bed-room,  and  locked  the  door ; in  a cor- 
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tier  stood,  or  rather  lay,  a box  covered  with  dust  he  opened  it, 
and  brought  forth  an  old  violin. 

Rizzio  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Mary,  never  touched  a harp 
with  more  tenderness  than  Job,  when  he  drew  the  dusty  bow  over 
the  two  last  strings  of  his  long-cherished  instrument. 

“ Hush !’  ’ whispered  his  wife  to  her  eldest  living  child.  “ Hush ! ” 
and  then  she  burst  into  tears,  while  the  youngest  starveling  said, 
with  blue  and  quivering  lips,  “Mammy,  shall  / dance  ?— daddy 
never  played  music  till  now,  since  brothers  died  !” 

Job  came  out  after  a time — the  violin  and  bow  had  been  care- 
fully dusted  and  replaced  in  the  box,  which  the  little  Fishmonger 
carried  under  his  arm. 

“ Job  !”  exclaimed  his  wife,  “ you  are  not  going  to  sell  that,  are 
you!  Job,  you  have  often  said  you  would  die  to  part  with  it; 
you’ve  had  it  seven- and- twenty  years. — Oh  ! Job,  the  only  times 
you’ve  been  kind  to  us,  w'as  when  you  played  it — it  softened  your 
heart  like— it  was  a friend  to  us.  I thought  the  time  might  come, 
when  you’d  play  it  again.” 

Job  made  no  answer,  but  quitted  the  cottage,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way,  but  not  rejoicing.  Any  one  who  observed  his  firm  and 
dogged  step,  his  bent  head,  and  the  determined  gathering  together 
of  his  entire  frame,  could  perceive  that  he  was  resolved  to  go 
through  whatever  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  the  undertaking 
was  (to  him)  of  consequence.  We  are  all  toojapt  in  this  hastily- 
judging  world — we  are  all,  I say,  too  apt,  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, to  measure  our  neighbour’s  corn  in  our  own  bushel — to  fancy 
our  own  privations  great,  and  our  neighbour’s  small — to  think,  if 
the  peasant  girl  place  a field-flower  in  her  hair,  that  she  trenches 
on  our  prerogative — indulges  in  a superfluity.  But  I must  finish 
my  story,  and  cease  moralizing,  The  little  Fishmonger  plodded 
on  to  the  beer  shop,  where  he  had  first  heard  of  the  advantages  of 
Socialism.  “ If,”  he  thought  within  himself,  “ these  people  wish 
us  all  to  share  and  share  alike,  surely  they  will  take  a shilling 
chance  in  a raffle  for  my  poor  violin.” 

Job  entered  the  room.  One  fellow,  the  orator  of  the  party,  was 
making  a speech,  while  another,  acting  on  the  principle  of  equal 
right  to  be  heard,  was  singing  a song ; it  was  evident  there  did  not 
exist  amongst  them  even  the  rude  courtesy  that  is  shown  by  one 
labourer  to  another  ; each  wanted  to  be  first;  none  would  be  last. 
Some  took  the  part  of  the  orator,  others  of  the  singer,  and  the 
little  Fishmonger,  pressing  his  treasure  more  closely  to  his  side, 
squeezed  himself  into  a vacant  seat  and  waited  the  issue,  or  rather 
waited  for  a pause  in  the  contest,  that  he  might  propose  a plan, 
which  was  to  save  his  children  from  immediate  starvation,  and  de- 
prive him  for  ever  of  his  cherished  instrument ; he  was  right  glad 
of  the  tumult — for  it  seemed  to  diminish  that  which  raged  in  his 
own  bosom — pride  and  independence  had  been  tugging  at  his 
heart — and  when,  for  a moment,  he  closed  his  eyes,  to  shut  him- 
self in,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  considerations,  his  wife’s  ghastly 
face,  and  the  blue  quivering  lips  of  his  youngest  born,  rose  before 
him.  This  forced  him  into  action,  much  against  his  sullen  nature, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  “ company,”  he  sprang  upon  the 
table,  and,  in  a voice  hoarse  with  unusual  emotion,  declared  his 
desire  to  dispose  of  the  cherished  treasure  of  his  soul  by  raffle, 
charging  a shilling  for  each  chance.  There  was  an  immediate 
desire  to  see  the  instrument. 

“ Shillin’  a piece  for  that  ’un  1”  exclaimed  a coal-heaver — “ vy, 
I wouldn't  give  y’e  a sliillin  for  the  whole — box  and  all.” 

“ Play  on  the  two  strings,  Job  ; let’s  hear  the  music,”  said 
another,  sneeringly. 

Job  looked  as  though  he  could  have  knocked  the  speaker 
down. 

“John  Crummins,”  quoth  the  pot-boy,  “sold  a gayer  looking 
one  than  that,  last  week,  for  five  bob  and  a pint  of  pearl.” 

“ I tell  you  what,  Job,”  said  the  butcher,  who  had  often  de- 
clared that,  but  for  Job’s  fish,  he  could  sell  more  meat,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  regard  him  with  particular  favour,  “ put  it  up 
at  a silver  fourpence  a chance,  and  I’ll  begin  by  taking  three  ;” 
and  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  looked  round,  as  well  as 
to  say,  “ I have  made  a liberal  offer.” 

“ Too  liberal !”  exclaimed  another;  “the  whole  concarn  ain’t 
worth  it.” 

“ If  it  was  not  worth  it,”  answered  Job,  sturdily,  “ I should  not 
bring  it  to  be  raffled  for,  though  God  knows,  I — !”  tlie little  Fish- 
monger was  about  to  make  a confession  of  his  poverty,  but  he 
could  not,  and  quietly  stepped  down  off  the  table. 
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“ God  knows  what  t”  enquired  the  butcher. 

“ All  things,”  was  the  laconic  reply,  as  he  prepared  to  quit  the 
house. 

“ Holloa!”  said  the  landlord,  “won’t  you  stand  anything?” 

“ No,”  shouted  Job — ■“  There  y’e  are  all  of  y’e,  pretending  to 
more  liberality  than  the  rest  of  the  world — and — but  no  matter— 
God  knows  all  things.”  He  rushed  from  the  house,  and  walked 
towards  town  ; the  consciousness  that  he  had  acted  too  hastily 
pressed  him  still  more  deeply  into  misery  ; and  now,  when  no  eye 
was  there  to  bear  witness  against  him,  heavy  and  bitter  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  the  rough  furrows  in  his  cheeks  ; he 
came  to  the  bridge  which  is  thrown  across  the  canal — twilight  had 
deepened  into  night,  and  the  young  moon  threw  a line  of  silver 
light  upon  its  waters,  that  seemed  a peaceful  and  secret  bed  for 
those  whom  earth  rejects  from  her  cares  and  sympathies.  He  laid 
the  box  on  the  wall,  and  leaning  his  arms  upon  the  parapet, 
looked  down  upon  the  deep  and  narrow  channel. 

“ If  I was  out  of  the  way,”  he  thought,  “ the  neighbours  would 
all  look  to  Mary  and  the  children  ; it’s  me  they  can’t  bear  ; but 
no  one  ever  could  bear  me  but  poor  Mary  ! After  all,  it’s  a dirty 
way  of  ending  one’s  days  ; all  mud,  and  not  a good  fish  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  it.  So  near  home,  too!” — and  after  a length- 
ened pause,  having,  as  it  would  seem,  changed  his  purpose,  he 
took  up  the  box,  and  proceeded  along  the  back  road  across  die 
fields,  passed  Earl's-court,  until  became  to  a lane  where  the  Eagle 
Saw-mills  exult  in  noise  and  smoke,  through  Thistle-grove,  that 
olla  podrida  of  suburban  architecture,  across  the  I ulham-road, 
down  Milman's-row — and  there  flowed  the  Thames.  Apparently 
the  poor  fellow  had  resolved  to  throw  himself  off  Battersea 
Bridge,  but,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  toll-house,  the  man  de- 
manded a halfpenny.  Alas  ! he  had  it  not. 

“ Are  you  comi"g  back  !”  asked  the  keeper. 

“No,”  muttered  Job;  “ I hope  not.”  _ 

“ Because,  if  you  were,  you  might  leave  that  box  in  pledge,” 
observed  the ‘man. 

The  little  Fishmonger  paused.  “ Well,  I will,”  he  answered. 

“ Stay,”  persisted  the  guardian  of  the  bridge  ; “let  me  first  see 
its  contents.” 

Job  stood  half  under  the  shed,  and  opened  it. 

“ Why,”  he  exclaimed,  looking  down  on  the  venerable  instru- 
ment, “it  ain’t  worth  a halfpenny !” 

“Yes  it  is,”  said  a voice  behind  them.  Both  men  were  sur- 
prised, but  the  keeper  touched  his  hat,  for  the  new  comer  was  an 
eccentric  but  well-known  character,  residing  not  quite  half  a mile 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  venerable  bridge. 

“ Let  me  look  at  that  instrument,”  said  the  gentleman. 

Job  placed  it  in  his  hands  without  speaking,  but  fixed  upon  his 
countenance  the  earnest,  anxious  look  of  one  whose  life  depended 
upon  his  decision. 

The  gentleman  turned  it  over,  tapped  it  gently  with  his  knuckle 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  sound,  peeped  into  the  interior,  again  turned 
it  over,  smiled,  and  looked  at  the  little  Fishmonger,  while  taking 
the  bow  he  held  towards  him. 

“ The  bow  is  new — that  is  to  say,  new  compared  to  the  other,” 
observed  Job.  “ It’s  a good  bow.” 

“ Psha  !”  said  the  old  gentleman,  returning  it. 

“ I bought  it  myself,”  added  Job,  rather  offended. 

“ And  the  violin  ?” 

“Ah  ! my  father  had  it  of  an  old  Italian  gentleman,  who  died 
suddenly — his  things  were  sold  by  the  landlady — and  having  a turn 
for  music,  he  took  it  in  part  for  wages  due  ;— he  used  to  play  on  it 
to  me  when  I was  a child,  to  dance  to  it — to  dance  ! God  help  me !” 

The  gentleman  emptied  his  purse  into  Job’s  hand  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  golden  sovereigns,  and  placing  his  card  upon 
them,  said — “ Call  upon  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  the 
full  value  of  your  instrument.” 

He  then  buttoned  it  up  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  an  infant  in- 
side his  cloak,  and  departed  with  the  air  of  a man  who  had  ob- 
tained his  heart’s  desire.  Job  was  for  a moment  as  one  palsied, 
but  perceiving  the  stranger  had  forgotten  the  bow,  he  seized  it, 
and  ran  after  him. 

“ It  is  of  no  value,”  said  the  gentleman  ; “ call  on  me  to-morrow 
at  twelve.” 

What  Job  received  beyond  the  five  guineas,  I do  not  know — 
but  this  is  upon  record — that  the  gentleman,  a distinguished  mu- 
sical amateur,  now  boasts  of  the  possession  of  a real  Cremona;  and 
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the  little  Fishmonger  has  declared  his  intention  of  taking  a shop 
in  Victcria-road,  and  commencing  business  “in  a first-rate  way.” 
He  has  engaged  a man  to  carry  his  basket — Mary  goes  to 
market  by  day-light — and  Tickle  has  grown  so  fat  as  to  have  lost 
much  of  his  disposition  towards  worrying  cats.  Job  also  is  deci- 
dedly better-tempered,  and  absolutely  laughs  when  he  cries — 
“ Lob-bb-stairs,’’  at  the  corner.  Prosperity  has  in  some  degree 
extracted  much  acid  from  his  nature,  and  though  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  remains  the  same,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a 
better  spirit  in  the  tones  of  bis  voice.  In  short,  prosperity  has 
improved  our  little  Fishmonger. 


SPRING. 

The  following  description  of  spring  almost  grown  into  summer, 
is  by  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
modernized  by  Dr.  Wharton.  “ Fresh  Aurora  issued  from  her 
saffron  bed  and  ivory  bouse.  She  was  clothed  in  a robe  of  crimson 
and  violet  colour  ; the  cape  Vermillion,  and  the  border  purple. 
She  6pened  the  windows  of  her  handsome  hall,  overshadowed  with 
roses  and  filled  with  balm  or  nard.  At  the  same  time  the  crystal 
gates  of  heaven  were  thrown  open  to  illumine  the  world.  It  was 
glorious  to  see  the  winds  appeased,  the  sea  becalmed,  the  soft 
season,  the  serene  firmament,  the  still  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
watery  scene.  The  silver-scaled  fishes,  in  the  gravel  gliding 
hastily,  as  it  were,  from  the  heat,  or  seen  through  clear  streams, 
with  fins  shining  brown  as  cinnabar,  and  chisel-tails  darted  here 
and  there.  The  new  lustre  enlightening  all  the  land,  beamed  on 
the  small  pebbles  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  on  the  strands,  which 
looked  like  beryl,  while  the  reflection  of  the  rays  played  on  the 
banks  in  variegated  gleams.  The  bladed  soil  was  embroidered 
with  various  hues.  Both  wood  and  forest  were  darkened  with 
boughs,  which  reflected  from  the  ground,  gave  a shadowy  lustre 
to  the  red  rocks.  Towns,  turrets,  battlements,  and  high  pinnacles 
of  churches,  castles,  and  of  every  fair  city,  seemed  to  be  painted  ; 
and,  together  with  every  bastion  and  story,  enpressed  their  own 
shapes  on  the  plains.  The  glebe,  fearless  of  the  northern  blasts, 
spread  her  broad  bosom.  The  corn  crops  and  the  new-sprung 
barley  reclothed  the  earth  with  a gladsome  garment.  The  va- 
riegated vesture  of  the  valley  clothed  the  cloven  furrow,  and  the 
barley  lands  were  diversified  with  flowery  weeds.  The  meadow 
was  besprinkled  with  rivulets,  and  the  fresh  moisture  of  the  dewy 
night  restored  the  herbage  which  the  cattle  had  cropped  in  the  day. 
The  blossoms  in  the  blowing  garden  trusted  their  heads  to  the 
protection  of  the  young  sun.  Rank  ivy  leaves  overspread  the 
walls  of  the  rampart.  The  blooming  hawthorn  clothed  all  the 
thorns  in  flowers.  The  budding  clusters  of  the  tender  grapes 
hung  end-long,  by  their  tendrils,  from  the  trellices.  The  germs 
of  the  trees  unlocking,  expanded  themselves  into  the  foliage  of 
nature’s  tapestry.  There  was  a soft  verdure  after  balmy  showers. 
The  flowers  smiled  in  various  colours  on  the  bending  stalks ; some 
red,  others  marked  like  the  blue  and  wavy  sea,  speckled  with  red 
and  white,  or  bright  as  gold.  The  daisy  embraided  her  little 
coronet.  The  grass  stood  embattled  with  banewort ; the  seeded 
down  flew  from  the  dandelion.  Young  weeds  appeared  among  the 
leaves  of  the  strawberries  and  gay  gilliflowers.  The  rose-buds, 
putting  forth,  offered  their  red  vernal  lips  to  be  kissed  ; and  dif 
fused  fragrance  from  the  crisp  scarlet  that  surrounded  their  golden 
seeds.  Lilies,  with  white  curling  tops,  showed  their  crests  open. 
The  odorous  vaper  moistened  the  silver  webs  that  hung  from  the 
leaves.  The  plain  was  powdered  with  round  dewy  pearls.  From 
every  bud,  scion,  herb,  and  flower  bathed  in  liquid  fragrance,  the 
bee  sucked  sweet  honey.  The  swans  clamoured  amid  the  rustling 
reeds,  and  searched  all  the  lakes  and  grey  rivers  where  to  build 
their  nests.  The  red  bird  of  the  sun  lifted  his  coral  crest,  crowing 
clear  among  the  plants  and  bushes,  picking  his  food  from  every 
path,  and  attended  by  his  wives  Tappa  and  Partlet.  1 he  painted 
peacock  with  gaudy  plumes  unfolded  his  tail  like  a bright  wheel 
enshrouded  in  his  silver  feathers,  resembling  the  marks  of  the 
hundred  eyes  of  Argus.  Among  the  boughs  of  the  twisted  olive, 
the  small  birds  framed  the  artful  nest,  or  along  the  thick  hedges, 
or  rejoiced  with  their  merry  mates  in  the  tall  oaks.  In  the  secret 
nook,  or  in  the  clear  windows  of  glass,  the  spider  full  busily  wove 
her  sly  net  to  ensnare  the  gnat  or  fly.  Under  the  boughs  that 
screen  the  valley,  or  within  the  pale- enclosed  park,  the  nimble 


deer  trooped  in  ranks,  the  harts  wandered  through  the  thick  wood 
shaws,  and  the  young  fawns  followed  the  dappled  does  ; kids  slip- 
ped through  the  briars  after  the  roes,  and  in  the  pastures  and  leas 
the  lambs  bleated  to  their  dams.  The  ring-dove  coos  in  the  tall 
copse  ; the  starling  whistles  her  varied  descant;  the  sparrow  chirps 
in  the  clefted  wall ; the  goldfinch  and  linnet  fill  the  skies;  the 
cuckoo  cries ; the  quail  twitters  ; while  rivers,  shaws,  and  every 
dale  resound ; and  the  tender  branches  tremble  on  the  trees,  at 
the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  buzzing  of  the  bees.” 


ON  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  ambition  of  adopting  “professional  life”  of  all  kinds  at  the 
present  day,  is  the  source  of  countless  instances  of  misery.  Every 
profession  in  England  is  overstocked  ; not  merely  the  prizes  are 
beyond  the  general  reach,  but  the  merest  subsistence  becomes 
difficult.  “ The  three  black  Graces,  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,” 
are  weary  of  their  innumerable  worshippers,  and  yearly  sentence 
crowds  of  them  to  perish  of  the  aching  sense  of  failure.  A few 
glittering  successes  allure  the  multitude  ; Chancellorships,  Bishop- 
rics, and  Regiments,  figure  before  the  public  eye;  and  every 
aspirant  from  the  cottage,  and  the  more  foolish  parents  of  every 
aspirant,  set  down  the  bauble  as  gained,  when  they  have  once 
plunged  their  unlucky  offspring  into  this  sea  of  troubles,  which 
men  call  the  world.  But  thousands  have  died  of  broken  hearts 
in  these  pursuits, — thousands  who  would  have  been  happy  behind 
the  plough,  or  opulent  behind  the  counter, — thousands,  in  the 
desperate  struggles  of  thankless  professions,  look  upon  the  sim- 
plicity of  a life  of  manual  labour  with  perpetual  envy  ; and  thou- 
sands, by  a worse  fate  still,  are  driven  to  necessities  which  degrade 
the  principle  of  honour  within  them,  accustom  them  to  humiliating 
modes  of  obtaining  subsistance,  and  make  up,  by  administering  to 
the  vices  of  society,  the  livelihood  which  is  refused  to  their  legit- 
imate exertions.  Among  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  there  is  but  one 
which  is  not  overstocked,  and  which,  from  its  nature,  seems  capable 
of  endless  expansion — and  that  one  is  Commerce.  To  this  the 
world  is  the  field, — every  newly  discovered  region,  every  increase 
of  mankind,  every  new  progress  of  civilisation,  opens  a new  career 
for  this  great  principle  of  human  employment ; and  reckoning,  as 
we  always  feel  inclined  to  reckon,  Britain  among  those  nations 
which  have  been  most  especially  favoured  by  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all,  we  almost  go  the  length’  of  seeing  a direct  and  peculiar 
bounty  of  Providence  in  the  tact  that  commerce  has  been  appointed 
the  peculiar  province  of  British  energy.  There  the  rising  gene- 
ration may  find  employment,  not  merely  unobstructed  by  numbers, 
but  actually  distending  by  numbers— not  merely  unexhausted  by 
variety  of  effort,  but  deriving  new  resources  from  every  new  appli- 
cation of  the  dexterity,  diligence,  or  sagacity  of  man.  The  force 
of  circumstances  is,  even  more  directly  than  ever,  turning  the 
powers  of  the  country  into  this  vast  and  overflowing  channel  of 
national  production.  We  shall  speedily  see  the  younger  branches 
of  our  proudest  aristocracy  occupying  themselvss  in  commerce, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  their  habitual  professions  have  no  longer 
room  for  them.  The  army  is  reduced  to  nothing ; the  navy  offers 
no  hope  of  promotion,  or  of  service  ; diplomacy  cannot  find  space 
for  the  hundredth  part  of  the  candidates  for  office.  The  Govern- 
ment clerkships  can  afford  little  more  than  bread,  and  that  bread 
only  to  a few ; and  how  long  will  the  contrast  between  this  narrow 
and  dependent  condition,  and  the  ease,  influence,  and  opulence  of 
commerce  on  the  grand  scale,  suffer  men  to  prefer  official  pride, 
made  ridiculous  by  official  poverty,  to  the  boundless  prospects  of 
wealth,  and,  with  it,  of  power,  growing  out  of  the  mighty  traffic  of 
England  with  all  nations?  Where  her  merchants  are  princes, 
princes  will  be  glad  to  become  the  merchants,  and  the  connection 
will  render  infinite  benefit  to  both,  and  to  their  country.  Educa- 
tion, high-mindedness,  the  manly  spirit  of  the  noble,  and  the 
honour  of  men  who  have  to  sustain  a hereditary  name,  will  give 
new  dignity  to  the  vigour,  acuteness,  and  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  commercial  spirit ; and  this  combination  may  effect  results 
at  present  beyond  the  farthest  vista  of  national  pre-eminence. 
Let  none  call  these  views  Utopian  ; the  progress  of  the  world  may 
be  but  begun  ; there  are  evidences  of  new  and  fervid  impulses 
surrounding  us;  and,  unless  war  or  civil  convulsion  come  to  break 
up  that  progress,  we  may  see  noble  and  powerful  results  in  the 
path  of  national  advancement,  even  before  this  generation  shall 
pass  away. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES. 

Uncle.— It  perhaps  will  appear  strange  to  you,  William,  when 
you  hear  that  nearly  all  the  solid  parts  ot  a imng  body,  and  of 
every  tree  and  shrub,  are  in  reality  composed  of  little  else  than 
two  of  the  gases  I lately  described  to  you,  namely,  carbon  and 
hydrogen  If  you  were  to  burn  a piece  of  wood,  part  ot  the  hy- 
drogen would  combine  itself  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  pass 
off  m the  form  of  watery  vapour,  and  a portion  of  the  cai bon i would 
unite  itself  also  with  oxygen,  and  form  the  noxious  air  I have 
already  described  to  you  as  carbonic  acid.  As  to  the  charcoal 
which  would  remain,  that,  you  have  learnt,  is  nearly  pure  carbon 
and  might  be  dissipated  by  heat.  Thus  you  see  the  elements  of 
which  a solid  piece  of  wood  is  formed,  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  air. 

William.— And  is  a living  body  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Nearly  so,  and  it  may  be  consumed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  is  true  some  of  the  more  solid  parts,  namely  the  hones, 
retain  their  shape,  because  they  are  partly  formed  of  lime,  which 
is  itself  composed  of  two  elements,  namely  oxygen  and  the  metal 
calcium,  but  these  can  only  be  separated  by  the  action  of  intense 
heat,  but  from  what  I have  said,  you  must  not  suppose  that  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  the  only  materials  ot  which  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable tissues  are  formed,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  their  sub- 
stance is  made  up  of  these  two  gases. 

William.— If  I wanted  to  explain  these  facts  to  any  of  my 
school  fellows,  Uncle,  how  could  I make  them  see  that  which  you 
are  telling  me  is  true,  for  although  I know  it  is  so,  because  you 
tell  me  so,  they  will  not  believe  me  unless  I can  prove  it. 

Uncle.— And  you  can  prove  it,  to  a certain  extent,  by  one  or 
two  very  simple  experiments.  Take  that  piece  of  candle  and  light 
it;  it  will  suit  our  purpose  better  than  any  other  substance  we 
can  select,  for  the  tallow  is  part  of  an  animal,  and  the  wick  is  a 
vegetable  product.  During  the  progress  of  combustion,  both  the 
tallow  and  the  wick  are  dissipated,  the  tallow  entirely  and  the 
wick  partially,  but  with  peculiar  management  both  the  one  and 
the  other  could  be  equally  converted  into  invisible  matter,  into 
o-as.  No  one  can  doubt  the  disappearance  of  the  wick  and  the 
body  of  the  candle,  but  it  is  necessary  to  prove  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  process. 

First,  then,  the  hydrogen,  as  I told  you,  has  combined  itself 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  become  watery  vapour,  and  if  you 
hold  a clean,  cold,  glass  goblet,  inverted,  over  the  flame,  this  va- 
pour will  be  condensed  on  its  surface  in  the  state  of  dew  ; but  at 
the  same  time  the  glass  has  become  filled  with  carbonic  acid.  To 
show  the  presence  of  this,  place  a card  over  the  mouth  of  the 
glass,  and  then  set  it  on  the  table  on  its  bottom ; as  soon  as  the 
agitation  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  moving  it,  has  subsided,  you 
may  partially  remove  the  card,  and  pour  a small  quantity  of  clear 
lime  water  into  the  tumbler,  then  cover  the  glass  again  with  the 
card,  and  agitate  the  water  by  shaking  the  glass,  and  it  will  in- 
stantly become  milk  white. 
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being  the  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  we  begin 
to  consider  how  the  plant,  or  the  living  creature  obtains  its  supply 
of  the  two  gases  I have  mentioned.  To  ascertain  this  fact,  we 
have  merely  to  examine  the  food  on  which  the  vegetable  or  tile 
animal  exists.  In  the  case  of  the  plant,  the  carbon,  as  I told  you, 
the  other  day,  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  andfiom  the  earth, 
in  the  case  of  the  animal  from  its  food,  and  we  shall  find  that 
every  description  of  food  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. 

But  to  render  this  subject  more  intelligible,  I will  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  the  process  by  which  the  human  body  is  nourished. 
It  is  stated  by  the  best  informed  philosophers,  that  the  human 
frame  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  living  particles,  with 
which  it  is  constantly  supplied,  but  that  no  sooner  has  one  of  these 
particles  taken  its  place  in  the  living  tissue,  than  its  vitality  begins 
to  fade.  It  combines  itself  with  oxygen  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  carbon  of  the  candle,  and  passes  off  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  air  becoming 
impure  in  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  rooms.  The  carbon  required 
in  this  process,  is  of  course  contributed  by  the  food,  or  rather  the 
food  itself  is  carbon. 

William.— But  where  does  the  oxygen  come  from,  Uncle  ? 
Uncle.— The  oxygen  is  supplied  by  the  air  we  breathe,  but  if 
I trace  the  progress  of  the  food  from  the  stomach  you  will  more 
clearly  perceive  what  takes  place.  The  stomach  then,  in  le  rs 
instance,  receives  it,  and  there  it  undergoes  part  ot  the  changes 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  blood  vessels  and 
become  a part  of  the  body,  but  before  it  is  in  a fit  state  for  u. 
purpose,  it  must  undergo  a further  change.  In  the  stomach  the 
food  is  converted  into  a substance  called  chyme,  a pulpy  mass,  anc 
havino-  little  resemblance  to  the  original  food ; passing  from  me 
stomach,  it  undergoes  other  changes,  and  becomes  at  last  a nnlKy 
fluid  called  chyle,  this  is  poured  into  the  largest  of  the  veins,  ancl 
proceeds,  along  with  the  blood,  towards  the  heart.  n t .ns 
inn- I have  endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  intelligible,  ine 
newly  made  chyle  intended  to  renovate  the  body,.  enters  the  hear 
by  the  veins  at  V V ; the  heart  having  four  cavities  to  receive  the 
fluid,  it 'enters  the  first  and  passes  on  to  the  second  ; a valve  placed 
between  each  chamber  or  cavity  preventing  its  return. 


William. — And  does  that  show  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  ? 

Uncle. — Yes;  thecarbonic  acid  attaches  itself  to  the  lime,  which 
is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  forms  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk,)  and 
this  being  white,  is  readily  seen,  so  that  you  see  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  candle  is  converted  into  two  kinds  of  gas.  This 


William. — What  is  a valve,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle  _it  means  a door  ; the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Well  these  valves  open  as  the  blood  passes  forward,  but  by  a pe- 
culiar contrivance  they  prevent  its  return.  This  drawing,  though 
not  a correct  representation  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heait,  will 
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give  you  an  idea  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed. 
V V are  the  valves  opening  from  one  cavity  into  i . , ... . n,  , 
another,  and  they  freely  give  way  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  arrow,  but  if  the  fluid  attempted  to 
return,  the  two  chords  S S would  prevent  the 
valves  falling  back  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  blood  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  called 
venous  blood,  because  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
veins ; it  is  of  a dark  colour,  being  fully  charged 
with  carbon  ; it  passes  through  the  two  cavities 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  heart,  R,  in  , 

the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  then  enters  a large  vein,  which 
soon  divides  itself  into  two  branches  to  carry  the  blood  into 
the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  L L.  And  here  a most  wonderful 
change  takes  place : the  black,  poisonous,  venous  blood,  is  spread 
by  numerous  small  vessels  over  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lungs,  where  it  is  acted  on  by  the  air  we  breathe,  from  this  it 
extracts  the  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  out  its  carbon, 
which  is  expelled  into  the  atmosphere,  by  the  next  expiration  of 
the  breath,  along  with  a portion  of  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  as  you  already  know,  consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon. 

William. — But  how  does  this  change  take  place? 

Uncle. — -In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  instance  of  the  candle, 
by  a kind  of  combustion  ; the  most  intense  heat  and  flame  is  but 
a visible  sign  that  violent  chemical  action  is  taking  place,  and 
thus,  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs,  and 
at  the  surface  of  the  body  we  may  attribute  the  animal  heat  of 
living  creatures.  But  now  we  have  carried  the  blood  into  the 
lungs  and  there  supplied  it  with  oxygen,  and  deprived  it  of  its 
unnecessary  portion  of  carbon,  let  us  consider  of  what  this  blood 
chiefly  consists.  It  is  now  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  called  ar- 
terial blood,  and  it  contains  in  itself  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  body  and  an  agent  to  remove  the  old  and 
useless  particles,  and  the  quicker  this  change  of  old  atoms  takes 
place  the  more  healthy  the  animal. 

William. — I do  not  quite  understand  you,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — The  blood  contains  in  its  fluid  portion  all  the  material 
extracted  from  the  food  that  is  intended  to  form  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  this  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart  by  vessels, 
which  enter  the  heart  at  B,  and  after  traversing  the  remaining 
cavity  of  that  organ,  it  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  frame  by 
means  of  the  arteries  A A ; but  as  it  would  be  impossible,  unless 
you  increased  the  size  of  the  body,  to  apply  new  matter  before  you 
removed  the  old,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remove 
those  particles  which  have  lost  their  vitality ; to  effect  this  the 
same  fluid  (the  blood)  which  carries  the  new  material,  conveys 
also  a number  of  small  red  globules  loaded  with  oxygen,  which 
uniting  itself  with  the  carbon,  of  which  the  old  material  is  formed, 
consumes  it,  or  rather  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas ; thus 
there  is  room  for  the  blood  to  deposit  the  new  material  with  which 
it  is  laden.  We  have  as  yet  oidy  considered  these  changes  in 
respect  to  the  lungs  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  the  same 
changes  are  taking  place  in  ever  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
the  carbon  there  liberated  is  carried  back  by  the  veins  to  the  heart, 
and  from  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  set  free,  and  the  blood 
again  becomes  fit  for  circulating  in  the  arteries. 

William. — And  is  this  always  going  on  within  our  frames? 

Uncle. — Constantly;  every  time  the  pulse  beats  new  and 
nourishing  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries  by  the  heart,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  them  to  every  part  of  the  body.  But  perhaps,  William, 
you  will  consider  all  this  knowledge  very  useless  unless  I can  point 
out  to  you  its  practical  application  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life  ; and  this  I think  I shall  be  able  to  do,  if  I can  show  you  how 
this  information  can  enable  you  to  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
those  habits  which  have  a tendency  to  impair  the  health,  and  if  the 
health  of  the  body  is  impaired,  that  of  the  mind  must  in  the  same 
manner  suffer. 


W illi  am. — That  I am  sure  of,  Uncle,  for  when  I have  the  head- 
ache, I am  no  more  able  to  do  my  sums  than  if  I had  never  learned 
arithmetic ; but  what  habits  are  you  alluding  to  ? 

Uncle. — Idleness;  which  avoids  the  labour  of  exercise,  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  But  we  will  first  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  want  of  exercise.  I told  you  that  every  new 
particle,  when  first  deposited  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body  is 
endued  with  a mysterious  power  called  vitality,  or  the  power  of 
living;  but  the  origin  of  vitality  is  a secret,  no  doubt  wisely  hid- 


den from  us.  The  vitality  with  which  the  particle  is  endued  is, 
however,  of  a very  evanescent  nature,  it  soon  fades  and  if  the  body  is 
to  be  maintained  in  a healthy  state,  and  a new  particle  is  necessary 
to  supply  its  place,  and  this  new  supply  must  be  brought  by  the 
blood  ; but  the  blood  has  no  motive  power  of  its  own,  and  must  be 
propelled  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  so  that,  we  see,  to  keep  up 
this  constant  supply  of  new  material  the  action  of  the  heart  must 
be  maintained,  and  we  all  know  that  exercise  causes  the  pulse  to 
beat  more  rapidly,  exercise  also  causes  you  to  breathe  more  fre- 
quently, and  by  so  doing  a greater  quantity  of  air  is  conveyed  to 
the  lungs,  and  a greater  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied  to  the  blood, 
so  that  the  combustion  of  the  old  materials  takes  place  more 
rapidly,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a higher  tem- 
perature. 

A popular  writer,  explaining  this  renovation  of  the  particles  of 
the  body,  compares  the  case  to  that  of  a fishmonger,  who  is  bound 
always  to  keep  one  hundred  mackerel  on  his  stall,  neither  more 
nor  less.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  are  to  remain  sweet,  he  must 
meet  with  a quick  sale  lor  his  fish,  for  he  cannot  place  a single  one 
on  his  stall  until  one  has  been  sold,  and  the  more  rapid  his  sale, 
the  fresher  his  stock  ot  fish  will  be.  By  parallel  reasoning,  refer- 
ring to  the  body  of  an  animal,  unless  a rapid  change  is  taking 
place,  the  body  becomes  enfeebled. 

William. — But  as  to  eating  too  much,  Uncle,  how  will  that  do 
an  injury  ? 

Uncle. — Recollect  the  mackerel,  William  ; you  are  obliged  to 
keep  a certain  stock  of  particles  on  hand,  and  no  more  ; so  that 
even  supposing  the  stomach  were  able  to  digest  an  enormous 
weight  of  food,  it  could  be  of  no  service,  for  there  would  be  no 
room  for  it  in  the  living  tissue,  and  its  presence  would  be  at  least 
inconvenient  if  not  injurious.  But  to  a man  who  takes  an  abun- 
dance of  exercise,  more  food  is  necessary  than  to  him  who  leads 
a sedentary  or  idle  life,  so  that  the  active  man  may,  if  he  is  fond 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  more  frequently  indulge  his  appe- 
tite than  his  idle  companion. 

There  are  certain  people,  however,  to  whom  an  enormous  quantity 
of  animal  food  seems  necessary.  I allude  to  the  inhabitants  of 
extremely  cold  countries.  The  Esquimaux  seen  by  Captain  Parry 
and  his  companions,  could  readily  consume  as  much  as  twelve  and 
fourteen  pounds  of  solid  flesh  at  one  meal,  and  the  painter  to  the 
expedition  found  no  readier  plan  for  keeping  his  female  sitters 
quiet,  while  painting  their  likeness,  than  hy  treating  them  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  tallow  candles.  But  even  the  more  civilised 
Russian  will  dip  his  bread  in  oil,  and  enjoy  the  luscious  morsel. 

William. — How  are  they  able  to  eat  so  much  without  being  ill. 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  coldness  of  the  climate  not  only  renders  it  harm- 
less to  them,  but  even  necessary.  You  must  understand  that  the 
human  body,  like  any  other  body,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  if  it 
did  not  receive  a constant  supply  of  heat,  and  this  supply  you 
have  seen,  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  body 
with  oxygen.  In  a cold  climate,  therefore,  a greater  supply  is 
necessary,  and  as  the  carbon  is  the  product  of  the  food,  a greater 
quantity  of  food  is  needed.  In  fact,  a larger  fire  need  be  kept  up 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  the  freezing  point,  than  on  a warm 
day  in  June. 

William. — You  were  just  now  speaking  of  lime  water,  Uncle, 

I did  not  know  that  water  would  dissolve  lime. 

Uncle. — It  will  not  dissolve  any  great  quantity,  but  it  takes 
up  a sufficient  portion  to  render  the  water  extremely  bitter,  and  yet 
a thousand  parts  of  water  only  dissolve  about  two  of  lime.  Cold 
water,  it  is  said,  will  dissolve  more  lime  than  hot.  After  you  have 
made  your  lime  water,  it  must  be  kept  corked  up,  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  air,  from  which  the  lime  would  soon  attract  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  as  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk,) 
leaving  the  water  pure.  But  come,  William,  I think  I hear  you 
say  we  have  been  long  enough  poring  over  this  subject— let  us 
take  a turn  in  the  fields. 

William, — No,  indeed,  Uncle,  I am  not  tired  in  the  least,  and 
I was  paying  more  than  usual  attention  to  you,  because  I wished 
to  understand  you  thoroughly ; but  I am  sure  I do  not  wish  to 
weary  you,  and  if  you  please  we  will  take  a walk  to  the  sea  shore, 
for  I want  to  ask  you  the  names  of  several  little  creatures  I have 
seen  there. 
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PARLEY’S  LIONS  OF  LONDON. 


No.  II.— THE  NELSON  MONUMENT,  AND  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 


Nelson  was  once  Britannia’s  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turned ; 

There’s  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

’Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurned ; 

Because  the  army’s  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concerned. 

Byron. 

When  we  consider  that  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Nelson  we  are  almost  induced  to  think  with  the  poet,  that 
England’s  greatest  naval  hero  has  been  neglected,  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  british  empire  has  been  wanting  in  duty  towards 
one  who  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  one 
whom  every  tongue  should  bless.  The  capitals  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  long  ago  erected  monuments  to  record  the  victories 
of  this  most  celebrated  naval  hero;  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Yar- 
mouth, and  many  other  towns  can  point  to  a memorial  to  his  great- 
ness, but  London  has  for  nearly  forty  years  been  destitute  of  a 
testimonial  to  his  services.  It  has  now,  however,  nearly  com- 
pleted a monument  worthy  of  its  importance,  and  worthy  of  him 
in  whose  honour  it  is  erected.  Our  engraving  will  give  a better 
idea  both  of  the  column  and  its  site  than  a lengthened  description. 

This  Square,  in  which  the  new  column  of  Nelson  stands,  is  now 
open  to  the  public,  although  the  basement  of  the  pillar  is  still  in 


an  unfinished  state.  It  is  the  most  spacious  pavement  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  terrace  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery  is  massive 
and  elegant,  and  at  each  end  is  a pedestal,  on  one  of  which  the 
equestrian  statue  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth  is  already 
mounted,  the  other  is  destined,  we  understand,  to  receive  that  of 
his  father.  Two  elegant  reservoirs  adorn  the  interior  of  the  large 
pave,  and  the  column  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  look- 
ing down  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  When  completed,  we  doubt  if  any  city  in 
the  world  will  be  able  to  boast  of  a central  ornament  so  mag- 
nificent as  this,  although  we  must  think  the  ascent  from  the  square 
to  the  terrace  by  a bold  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre  instead  of  one 
at  each  end,  as  at  present,  would  have  had  a more  noble  appearance, 
and  the  removal  of  the  parrot-like  cages  from  the  top  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  would  be  a decided  improvement. 

On  the  spot,  now  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Charles  the  First, 
stood  one  of  the  celebrated  memorials  of  the  affection  of  Edward 
the  First,  for  his  beloved  Eleanor,  being  the  Cross  erected  on  the 
last  spot  on  which  her  body  rested,  on  the  way  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  were  it  was  interred,  but  her  heart  lies  in  the  choir  of  the 
Friars  Predicants,  in  London,  This  cross  was  built  after  a design 
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by  Cavalini,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  religious  fury  of  the  Re- 
formers. From  a drawing  by  Dr.  Combes,  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  in  an  upper  stage  ornamented 
with  eight  figures;  but  the  Gothic  parts  were  far  from  being  rich. 
In  the  next3  century  a most  beautiful  and  animated  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  the  First,  cast  in  brass  by  Le  Sceur,  was  erected 
here,  but  in  the  year  1678  the  Parliament  ordered  it  to  be  sold 
and  broken  into  pieces;  however,  John  River,  the  brazier,  who 
purchased  it,  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  his  masters, 
buried  it  unmutilated,  and  showed  to  them  some  broken  pieces  of 
brass  in  token  of  his  obedience.  M.  d’Archenholz  gives  a divert- 
ing anecdote  of  this  brazier  ; that  he  cast  a vast  number  ot  handles 
of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken 
statue.  They  were  bought  with  eagerness ; by  the  loyalists,  from 
affection  to  their  monarch  ; by  the  rebels,  as  a mark  of  triumph 
over  the  murdered  sovereign.  ' At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
he  dug  it  up  and  sold  it  to  the  government ; and  Grinlin  Gibbon 
executed  a stone  pedestal,  seventeen  feet  high,  upon  which  it  was 
placed,  and  still  remains.  The  horse  is  remarkable  for  having  a 
saddle  without  a girth.  _ , 

Two  centuries  and  a half  ago  Charing  Cross  was  within  bow- 
shot of  the  open  country,  all  the  way  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
North  of  the  Cross  there  were  only  a few  houses  in  front  of  the 
mews,  where  the  king’s  falcons  were  kept.  The  Haymarket  was 
a country  road,  with  hedges  on  each  side,  running  between  pas- 
tures. St.  Martin’s  Lane  was  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the 
high  walls  of  the  mews,  and  on  the  other  side  by  old  St.  Martin’s 
church,  where  the  present  church  stands.  From  these  buildings 
a quiet  country  lane  led  to  St.  Giles  s,  then  a pleasant  village, 
situated  among  fine  trees.  Holborn  was  a mere  road  between 
open  meadow  land,  with  a green  hedge  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
Strand,  opposite  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  stood  the  hospital  and  gar- 
dens of  St.  Mary  Rouncival,  a religious  establishment,  founded 
and  endowed  by  W illiam  Earl  ot  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  III.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Abbey,  and 
opposite  to  Charing  Cross,  stood  a hermitage  and  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine.  Upon  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary 
of  Rouncival,  which  was  suppressed  together  with  other  religious 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  now  stands  the  palace  of  the  Duke  ot 
Northumberland.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  J ames  I.,  by  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  during  his  life  was  called 
Northampton  House.  In  1612,  it  came  to  Algernon,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  by  marriage,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
called  Northumberland  House. 


Proverbs. — “ A man  ot  fashion,”  says  Lord  Chesterfield, 

((  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms.  And 
yet  many  greater  men  than  Lord  Chesterfield  have  not  been 
ashamed  of  employing  the  pithy  maxims  that  were  husbanded  in 
the  memories  of  the  people  before  they  had  books  for  their  guides. 
Those  of  our  forefathers  who  could  read  had  proverbs  stamped  on 
the  blades  of  their  knives,  and  the  borders  ot  their  pewter  plates ; 
and,  according  to  an  old  dramatist,  they  “ conned  them  out  ol 
goldmith's  rings.”  A member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  made  a speech  in  favour  of  a proposed  law  for 
limiting  credit,  in  the  following  words: — “I  think  this  law  is  a 
good  law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends.  As  far  goes  the 
penny  as  the  penny’s  master.  Laws  are  for  the  good  of  the  wakeful 
and  not  the  sleeping.  Pay  the  reckoning  over  night,  and  you 
shall  not  be  troubled  in  the  morning.  If  ready  money  be  the  pub- 
lic measure,  let  every  one  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 
When  his  old  suit  is  in  the  wane,  let  him  stay  till  that  his  money 
bring  a new  suit  in  the  increase.”  Proverbs  present  a curious 
history  of  the  popular  mind  ; and  in  many  lessons  of  individual 
prudence  they  are  safe  guides.  But  there  are  some  maxims,  es- 
pecially on  subjects  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  which  show  how  little  our  ancestors  understood  of 
these  leading  principles  of  public  economy  upon  which  nations 
must  now  found  their  prosperity.  Some  of  these  ancient  saws  are 
still  in  the  mouths  of  many  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  think  with- 
out prejudice;  and  we  may  render  an  acceptable  service  if  we  oc- 
casionally endeavour  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  proverbs  as  the 
following,  which  at  present  occur  to  us  : — “ The  strength  of  work 
is  the  decay  of  trade.”  11  The  pride  of  the  rich  makes  the  labours 
of  the  poor.”  “Store’s  no  sore.”  “ One  man’s  gain  is  another 
man’s  loss,” 


REVERSES. 


HE  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
February,  1827,  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful I ever  remember  to  have  spent.  I 
was  alone;  my  heart  beat  lightly ; my  pulse 
was  quickened  by  the  exercise  of  the  morn- 
ing; my  blood  flowed  freely  through  my 
veins,  as  meeting  with  no  checks  or  impe- 
diments to  its  current,  and  my  spirits  were 
elated  by  a multitude  of  happy  remem- 
brances  and  of  brilliant  hopes.  My  apart- 
ments looked  delightfully  comfortable,  and  what  signified  to  me 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  without  ? The  rain  was  pattering 
upon  the  skylight  of  the  staircase ; the  sharp  east  wind  was  moan- 
ing angrily  in  the  chimney:  but,  as  my  eye  glanced  from  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the  ample  folds  of  my  closed  window- 
curtains— as  the  hearth-rug  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  my  foot, 
while,  beating  time  to  my  own  music,  I sung,  in  rather  a louder 
tone  than  usual,  my  favourite  air  ot  “ Judy  O’Flannagan  ; the 
whistlimr  of  the  wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  ram,  only  served 
to  enhance  in  my  estimation  the  comforts  of  my  home,  and  inspiie 
i livelier  sense  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  delivered  me  from 
my  evening  engagements.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there 
ire  any  hours  in  this  life,  of  such  unmixecl  enjoyment,  as  the  few, 
the  very  few,  which  a young  bachelor  is  allowed  to  rescue  from  the 
pressing  invitations  of  those  dear  friends,  who  want  another  talk- 
ino-  man  at  their  dinner  tables,  or  from  those  many  and  wililv- 
devised  entanglements  which  are  woven  round  him  by  the  hands 
of  inevitable  mothers,  and  preserve  entirely  to  lnmselt.  lalk  ot 
the  pleasure  of  repose  ! What  repose  can  possibly  be  so  sweet, 
as  that  which  is  enjoyed  on  a disengaged  day  during  the  laborious 
dissipations  of  a London  life  ? Talk  of  the  delights  of  solitude  ! 
Spirit  of  Zimmerman  ! What  solitude  is  the  imagination  capable 
of  conceiving  so  entirely  delightful  as  that  which  a young  unmar- 
ried  man  possesses  in  his  quiet  lodging,  with  his  easy  chair  and 
his  dressino--go\vn,  his  beef-steak  and  his  whiskey-and-water,  his 
nap  over  an  old  poem  or  a new  novel,  and  the  intervening  despatch 
of  a world  of  little  neglected  matters,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
occur  to  recollection  between  the  break  of  the  stanzas  or  the  inci- 
dents of  .the  story  ? Men— married  men— may  expatiate,  if  they 
will,  in  good  polished  sentences,  on  the  delights  ot  their  firesides, 
and  the  o-ay  cheerfulness  of  their  family  circles;  but  I do  not  liesi- 
tale  to  affirm,  that  we,  in  our  state  of  single  blessedness,  pos=ess 
not  only  all  the  sweets  of  our  condition,  but  derive  more  solid 
advantages  from  matrimony  itself,  than  any  ot  these  solemn  eulo^ 
gists  of  their  own  happiness  can  dare  to  pretend  to  derive  from 
it.  We  have  their  dinners,  without  the  expense  ot  them  ; we 
have  their  parties,  without  the  fatigue  of  those  interminable  do- 
mestic discussions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  prehminai  y 
arrangements ; we  share  the  gay  and  joyous  summer  of  their 
homes,  when  they  are  illuminated  for  company,  and  escape  the 
intervening  winter  of  darkness  and  economy;  we  are  welcomed 
with  all  the  plate,  the  glittering  dmner-seryice,  and  the  wine  that 
is  produced,  on  rare  occasions,  from  recondite  binns,  and  are  most 
mercifully  delivered  from  the  infliction  of  the  ordinary  W edgwood 
dishes,  and  the  familiar  port  and  sherry  ; we  are  presented  to  t le 
ladv  when  her  smiles  never  fail  to  radiate,  and  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  children  when  adorned  in  their  smooth  hair  and 
shinino-  faces,  in  their- embroidered  frocks  and  their  gentlest  beha- 
vioui  ;°and,  having  participated  in  the  sunny  calm,  the  .lalcyon 
hours  of  the  establishment,  we  depart  before  the  unreal  and  tran- 
sitory delusion  is  dispersed,  and  leave  the  husband  to  contemp  a e 
the  less  brilliant  changes  of  the  lady’s  countenance  and  temper, 
and  to  maintain  a single  combat  against  the  boisterous  perversities 
of  her  offspring.  It  is  certainly  a most  desirable  thing,  that  al 
those  persons  who  are  blest  with  large  houses  and  good  cooks,  should 
marry;  fori  do  not  understand  how  they  can  otherwise  hope  to 
chieve  any  very  good  balls, or  even  any  tolerable  dinners.  It  houses 
re  to  be  opened  with  effect,  there  must  be  a mistress;  and  it  is 
lierefore  absolutely  incumbent  on  all  public-spirited  persons,  who 
lave  the  real  good  of  society  at  heart,  to  provide  their  establish- 
nent  with  so  essential  a member.  But  marriage  is  an  act  of  genei  - 
,us  self-devotion  for  the  benefit  of  the  circle  among  whom  we 
nove— a sacrifice  of  personal  advantage  made  to  attain  the  powei 
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of  being  gracefully  hospitable  to  our  friends  ; for  it  is  established 
beyond  a doubt,  that  we  single  persons  enjoy  the  cream  and  quin- 
tessence of  matrimonial  felicity,  and  that  wives  and  husbands  pos- 
sess a painful  monopoly  of  its  tumults  and  its  distractions,  its 
anxieties  and  its  restraints.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  Home  : 
— I don’t  believe  that  any  individual  in  existence  knows  what  a 
really  comfortable  home  is — the  quiet — the  consideration — the 
uninterruptibility — tbe  easy  chair  drawn  parallel  with  the  fire- 
place— the  undisputed  right  of  sitting  with  a foot  on  either  hob — • 
the  lamp  arranged  to  suit  the  level  of  his  own  eye — the  careless 
luxury  resulting  from  an  exclusive  appropriation  of  all  the  conve- 
niences of  an  apartment : no  man  can  be  really  chez  soi — can  be 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  tbe  accommodation  .afforded  by  his 
own  house,  and  fire-side,  and  furniture,  and  presume  to  exercise 
the  right  of  a master  over  them,  unless  he  be  independent  of  the 
fetters  of  wedlock. 

In  the  other  case,  if  he  attempt  to  put  himself  at  his  ease,  his 
conscience  upbraids  him  of  selfishness : he  cannot  draw  a foot- 
stool near  him,  without  feeling  his  sensibility  disturbed  by  the 
apprehension  of  interfering  with  the  comforts  of  another.  No 
man,  I repeat  it,  can  be  in  the  entire  enjoyment  of  life,  unless  he 
be  a young,  unmarried  man,  wit.t  an  attached  elderly  valet  to  wait 
upon  him.  I am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this  fact,  that  no- 
thing on  earth  but  my  love  for  you,  Maria,  could  persuade  me  to 
relinquish  “ my  unhoused,  free  condition.”  Nothing  but  my  ado- 
ration of  such  a union  of  various  beauties,  and  almost  incongru- 
ous mental  accomplishments,  could  have  induced  me  to  abandon 
my  present  state  of  luxurious  independence  ; but,  under  my  pecu- 
liar and  most  favoured  circumstances,  I only  pass  from  a lower  to 
a higher  degree  of  happiness.  True,  the  idle,  the  downy,  the 
somewhat  ignominious  gratifications  of  celibacy  are  sacrificed  ; 
but  they  are  exchanged  for  the  pure  and  dignified  enjoyment  of 
labouring  to  secure  an  angel’s  happiness,  beneath  the  cheering 
influence  of  her  exhilarating  smiles. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  hastily  passed  along  my  mind,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February,  1827,  as  I sat 
with  a volume  of  the  Tor-Hill  in  my  hand,  in  the  back  drawing- 
room of  my  lodgings  in  Conduit-street.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  My  dinner  was  just  removed.  It  had  left  me 
with  that  gay  complacency  of  disposition,  and  irrepressible  pro- 
pensity to  elocution,  which  result  from  a satisfied  appetite,  and  an 
undisturbed  digestion.  My  sense  of  contentment  became  more 
and  more  vigorous  and  confirmed,  as  I cast  my  eye  around  my 
apartment,  and  contemplated  my  well-filled  bookcase,  and  the 
many  articles  of  convenience  with  which  I had  contrived  to  ac- 
commodate my  nest ; till,  at  length,  the  emotions  of  satisfaction 
became  to  strong  to  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  silence, 
and  announced  themselves  in  the  following  soliloquy: — 

“ What  capital  coals  these  are  ! There's  nothing  in  the  world 
so  cheerful,  so  enlivening,  as  a good,  hot,  blazing,  sea-coal  fire.” 
I broke  a large  lump  into  fragments  with  the  poker,  as  I spoke. 
“ It’s  all  mighty  fine,”  I continued,  “ for  us  travellers  to  harangue 
the  ignorant  on  the  beauty  of  foreign  cities,  on  their  buildings 
without  dust,  and  their  skies  without  a cloud ; but,  for  my  own 
part,  I like  to  see  a dark,  thick,  heavy  atmosphere,  hanging  over 
a town.  It  forewarns  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to  the  habita- 
tions, the  business,  and  the  comforts  of  his  civilized  fellow-crea- 
tures. It  gives  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  importance,  and  mystery 
to  the  scene  ; it  conciliates  our  respect ; we  know  that  there  must 
be  some  fire  where  there  is  so  much  smother;  while,  in  those 
bright,  shining,  smokeless  cities,  whenever  the  sun  shines  upon 
them,  one’s  eyes  are  put  out  by  the  glare  of  their  white  walls  ; and 
when  it  does  not  shine ! why,  in  the  winter,  there’s  no  resource 
left  for  a man  but  hopeless  and  shivering  resignation,  with  their 
wide,  windy  chimneys,  and  their  damp,  crackling,  hissing,  sputter- 
ing, tantalizing  fagots.”  I confirmed  my  argument  in  favour  of 
our  metropolitan  obscurity,  by  another  stroke  of  the  poker  against 
the  largest  fragment  of  the  broken  coal ; and  then,  letting  fall  my 
weapon,  and  turning  my  back  to  the  fire,  I exclaimed,  “ Certainly 
— there’s  no  kind  of  furniture  like  books : nothing  else  can  afford 
one  an  equal  air  of  comfort  and  habitability.  Such  a resource, 
too  ! A man  never  feels  alone  in  a library.  He  lives  surrounded 
by  companions,  who  stand,  ever  obedient  to  his  call,  coinciding 
with  every  caprice  of  temper,  and  harmonizing  with  every  turn 
and  disposition  of  the  mind.  Yes;  I love  my  books:  they  ar$ 


my  friends,  my  counsellors,  my  companions.  Yes ; I have  a real 
personal  attachment,  a very  tender  regard,  for  my  books.” 

I thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets  of  my  dressing-gown,  which, 
by  the  by,  is  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old  brocade  I have  ever 
seen — a large  running  pattern  of  gold  hollyhocks,  with  silver 
stalks  and  leaves,  upon  a rich,  deep,  Pompadour-coloured  ground 
—and,  walking  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in  my  room,  I con- 
tinued— “ There  never  was,  there  never  can  have  been,  so  happy 
a fellow  as  myself!  What  on  earth  have  I to  wish  for  more  ? 
Maria  adores  me — I adore  Maria.  To  be  sure,  she’s  detained  at 
Brighton  ; but  I hear  from  her  regularly  every  morning  by  the 
post,  and  we  are  to  be  united  for  life  in  a fortnight.  Who  was 
ever  so  blest  in  his  love?  Then,  again,  John  Fraser,  my  old 
school-fellow!  I don’t  believe  there’s  anything  in  the  world  he 
would  not  do  for  me.  I’m  sure  there's  no  living  thing  that  he 
loves  so  much  as  myself ; except,  perhaps,  his  old  uncle  Simon, 
and  his  black  mare.” 

I had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  fire  place,  and,  reseating  my- 
self, began  to  apostrophize  my  magnificent  black  Newfoundland, 
who,  having  partaken  of  my  dinner,  was  following  the  advice  and 
example  of  Abernethy,  and  sleeping  on  the  rug,  as  it  digested. 
“ And  you,  too,  my  old  Neptune,  aren’t  you  the  best  and  hand- 
somest dog  in  the  universe?” 

Neptune,  finding  himself  addressed,  awoke  leisurely  from  his 
slumbers,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  an  affirmative  expres- 
sion. 

“ Ay,  to  be  sure  you  are ; and  a capital  swimmer,  too  ?” 

Neptune  raised  his  head  from  the  rug,  and  beat  the  ground  with 
his  tail,  first  to  the  right  hand,  and  then  to  the  left. 

“ And  is  he  not  a fine  faithful  fellow  ? And  does  he  not  love 
his  master  ?” 

Neptune  rubbed  his  head  against  my  hand,  and  concluded  the 
conversation  by  again  sinking  into  repose. 

“That  dog’s  a philosopher,”  I said;  “he  never  says  a word 
more  than  is  necessary.  Then,  again,  not  only  blest  in  love  and 
friendship,  and  my  dog;  but  what  luck  it  was  to  sell,  and  in  these 
times  too,  that  old,  lumbering  house  of  my  father’s,  with  it’s  bleak, 
bare,  hilly  acres  of  chalk  and  stone,  for  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
aud  to  have  the  money  paid  down  on  the  very  day  the  bargain 
was  concluded.  By  the  by,  though  I had  forgot,  I may  as  well 
write  to  Messrs.  Drax  and  Drayton  about  that  money,  and  order 
them  to  pay  it  immediately  into  Coutts’s  ; mighty  honest  people 
and  all  that ; but,  faith,  no  solicitors  should  be  trusted  or  tempted 
too  far.  It’s  a foolish  way,  at  any  time,  to  leave  money  in  other 
people’s  hands — in  any  body’s  hands — and  I’ll  write  about  it  at 
once.” 

As  I said,  so  I did.  I wrote  my  commands  to  Messrs.  Drax 
and  Drayton  to  pay  my  eighty  thousand  pounds  into  Coutts’s  ; 
and  after  desiring  that  my  note  might  be  forwarded  to  them,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  I took  my  candle,  and  accompanied  by 
Neptune,  who  always  keeps  watch  by  night  at  my  chamber  door, 
proceeded  to  bed  as  the  watchman  was  calling  “ Past  twelve 
o’clock,”  beneath  my  window. 

It  is  indisputably  very  beneficial  for  a man  to  go  to  bed  thus 
early ; it  secures  him  such  pleasant  dreams.  The  visions  that 
filled  my  imagination  during  sleep,  were  not  of  a less  animated 
nature  than  those  of  my  waking  lucubrations.  I dreamt  that  it 
was  daybreak  on  my  wedding  morning;  that  I was  drest  in  white 
satin  and  silver. lace  to  go  and  be  married  ; that  Maria,  seated  in 
a richly  painted  and  gilt  sedan  chair,  was  conveyed  to  the  church 
by  the  parson  and  clerk,  who  wore  white  favors  in  their  wigs,  and 
alger  nosegays  in  the  breasts  of  their  canonicals  ; that  hands  were 
joined  by  Hymen  in  person,  who  shook  his  torch  over  our  heads, 
at  the  altar,  and  danced  a pas  de  deux  with  the  bride  down  the 
middle  of  Regent-street,  as  we  returned  in  procession  from  Saint 
James’s  ; that  I walked  by  the  side  of  Neptune,  who  was,  in  some 
unaccountable  manner,  identified  with  my  friend  John  Fraser,  and 
acted  as  the  father  of  the  bride,  and  alarmed  me  in  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony  by  whispering  in  my  ear,  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
order  any  breakfast  for  the  party  ; that  on  returning  to  my  house, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  l found  a quantity 
of  money  bags,  full  of  sovereigns,  each  marked  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  ranged  in  rows  on  a marble  table  ; that  I was  beginning 
to  empty  them  at  the  feet  of  the  bride  with  an  appropriate  com- 
pliment,— when  my  dream  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  hasty 
entrance  of  my  valet,  who  stood  pale  and  trembling  by  my  bedside, 
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and  informed  me,  with  an  agitated  voice,  that  he  had  carried  my 
note,  as  ordered,  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Drax  and  Drayton,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Drax  ; but  that  Mr. 
Drayton  had  decamped  during  the  night,  taking  away  with  him 
my  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  his 
partner’s  ! 

I was  horror-struck ! I was  ruined  ! What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  clock  had  not  yet  struck  ten,  but  early  as  it  was,  I was  deter- 
mined to  rise  immediately,  and  see  Drax  myself  upon  the  subject. 
In  an  instant — in  less  than  an  hour — I was  dressed,  and  on  my 
way  to  Lincoln’s-inn.  Twenty  minutes  after,  I stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Drax. 

He  appeared  before  me,  among  the  last  of  the  pig-tails,  with  his 
powdered  head,  his  smooth  black  silk  stockings,  and  his  polished 
shoes,  the  very  same  immutable  Mr.  Drax  whom  I had  remembered 
as  a quiz  from  the  earliest  days  of  my  childhood.  There  he  stood, 
precisely  in  the  same  attitude,  in  the  same  dress,  the  same 
man  of  respectability,  calculation,  and  arrangement  that  my 
father  had  always  represented  to  me  as  the  model  of  an  attorney, 
but  with  a look  of  bewildered  paleness,  as  placed  suddenly  in  a 
situation  where  his  respectability  became  doubtful,  his  calculations 
defeated,  and  all  his  arrangements  discomposed. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Luttrell  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ I beg  pardon,  Mr.  Lionel 
Luttrell,  you’ve  received  intimation,  then,  of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  ; what  will  the  world  think  ? what  will  they  say  ? 
The  house  of  Drax  and  Drayton  ! Such  a long  established,  such  a 
respectable  house  1 and  one  of  the  partners — Mr.  Drayton,  I mean 
— to  abscond  1” 

“ Ay,  Mr.  Drax,  but  think  of  my  eighty  thousand  pounds  !” 

“ Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Drayton  was  gone,  I could 
not  believe  it  to  be  a fact ; it  seemed  a circumstance  that  no 
evidence  could  establish.  Sir,  he  always  had  opened  that  door, 
precisely  at  ten  o’clock,  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for  these 
last  fr  e -and-twenty  years;  and  I felt  satisfied  that  when  ten 
o’clock  came,  he  would  certainly  arrive,” 

“ Very  probably,  sir  ; but  your  expectations  were  deceived 
and  what  am  I to  do,  to  recover  my  money  ?” 

“ If  you’ll  believe  me,  as  a man  of  business,  Mr.  Lionel  Luttrell, 

I could  not  persuade  myself  to  give  him  up  as  lost,  till  the  Lin- 

Coln’s-inn  clock  had  struck  the  quarter ” 

“ But,  Mr.  Drax,  my  eighty  thousand  pounds!  if  they  are  not 
regained,  I’m  ruined  for  ever  1” 

“ Went  away,  sir,  without  leaving  the  slightest  instruction 
where  he  might  be  met  with,  or  where  his  letters  might  be  sent 
after  him  ! A most  extraordinary  proceeding !” 

“ You’ll  drive  me  mad,  Mr.  Drax  ! Let  me  implore  you  to  in- 
form me  what’s  to  be  done  about  my  money  ?” 

“ Your  money,  Mr.  Lionel  Luttrell  ? here  has  the  same  party 
taken  off  with  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  common  property 
of  the  house ; all  the  loose  cash  we  had  in  our  banker’s  hands  ; 
drew  a draught  for  the  whole  amount ; appropriated  it  to  himself ; 
and  never  took  the  ordinary  measure  of  leaving  me  a memorandum 
of  the  transaction  ! Why,  sir,  I might  have  drawn  a bill  this 
very  morning  ; many  things  less  improbable  occur  ; and  might 
have  had  my  draught  refused  acceptance  ! 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Drax,  this  torture  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Sir — sir 
— I’m  ruined,  and  I’m  going  to  be  married  1” 

“ A most  unfortunate  event.  But,  Mr.  Luttrell,  you  gay  young 
men  of  fashion  at  the  west  end,  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the 

feelings  of  a partner  and  a man  of  business.  My  situation ” 

“Yours?  Oh,  sir,  my  eighty  thousand  pounds!  my  whole 
fortune!  Think  what  my  condition  is.” 

“ Here  am  I left  entirely  alone,  unsupported,  in  the  very  middle 
of  term  time,  and  with  such  an  accumulation  of  business  on  my 
hands  as  it  is  quite  perplexing  to  think  of.  Why,  Mr.  Lionel, 
there’s  more  to  be  got  through  than  any  two  ordinary  men  could 
accomplish ; and  how  is  it  possible  that  I should  work  my  way 
through  it  by  myself?  So  inconsiderate  of  Mr.  Drayton  !” 

Tortured  beyond  bearing,  incapable  of  listening  any  longer  to 
the  lamentations  of  Mr.  Drax,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  perplexities  of  his  own  affairs,  to  yield  any 
attention  to  my  distresses,  I seized  my  hat  and  hastily  departed, 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  advice  and  consolation  I required. 

“ I’ll  go  to  John  Fraser,”  I exclaimed;  “he’s  always  sensible, 
always  right,  always  kind.  He’ll  feel  for  me,  at  all  events ; he’ll 


suggest  what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in  this  most  painful  emer- 
gency.” 

Upon  this  determination  I immediately  proceeded  to  act,  and 
hastened  toward  Regent  Street  with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  feels 
impatient  of  every  second  that  elapses  between  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his’  purpose.  As  I was  pressing  forward  on  my 
hurried  way,  my  thoughts  absorbed  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
and  my  sight  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  my  movements,  and  the 
confused  succession  of  the  passing  objects,  1 was  checked  in  my 
course  by  Edward  Burrell — the  Pet  of  the  Dandies.  “ Stop, 
Lionel,  my  dear  fellow,  stop.  I want  to  congratulate  you.” 
“Congratulate  me  ! Upon  what?” 

“ On  your  appointment : Inspecting  Postman  for  the  district 
of  St.  Ann’s,  Soho  ; of  course  you’re  he  ; none  but  personages  of 
such  elevated  station  could  be  justified  in  using  such  velocity  of 
movement,  and  in  running  over  so  many  innocent  foot  pas- 
sengers.” 

“Nonsense!  Don’t  stop  me.  I’ve  just  heard  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  misfortune.  Drayton,  my  attorney  has  decamped. 
Heaven  only  knows  to  what  country,  and  carried  oft'  the  whole  of 
my  fortune.” 

“Oh!  indeed!  So  you’re  one  upon  the  innumerable  list  of 
bankrupts  ! A failure  ! a complete  failure  ! Don’t  be  angry, 
Lionel ; I always  said  you  were  rather  a failure : and  so  now  the 
attorney  man — what’s  his  name? — has  absconded,  and  ruined  you 
for  life  by  his  successful  speculation  in  hops.” 

The  Pet  of  the  Dandies  walked  off,  laughing  as  immoderately 
as  a professed  exclusive  ever  dares  to  laugh.  It  had  made  what  it 
believed  to  be  a pun.  That  is,  I suppose,  I dare  say  the  sentence 
is  capable  of  some  quibbling  interpretation.  The  words  are  un- 
intelligible unless  they  contain  a pun.  Whenever  I hear  one  man 
talk  nonsense,  and  find  others  laugh,  I invariably  conclude  that 
he  is  punning  ; and  if  the  last  parting  words  of  Edward  Burrell 
really  do  exhibit  a specimen  of  this  vulgar  kind  of  solecism,  the 
puppy  was  more  than  indemnified  for  the  distresses  of  his  friend, 
as  any  punster  would  necessarily  be,  by  the  opportunity  ot  hitching 
a joke  upon  them.  “ It  will  not  be  so  with  you,  John  Fraser,  I 
muttered  to  myself;  and  in  a few  seconds  I rapt  at  the  door  ot 
his  lodgings  in  Regent  Street. 

They  detained  me  an  age  in  the  street:  I rapt  and  rapt  and  rapt 
again,  and  then  I rang,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  a stupid- 
looking, yellow-haired,  steamy  maid-servant,  in  a dirty  lace  cap, 
issued  from  the  scullery,  wiping  her  crimson  arms  in  her  check 
apron  to  answer  the  summons. 

“ Is  Mr.  Fraser  at  home  ?”  I demanded,  in  a voice  of  some- 
what angry  impatience. 

“ Mr.  Fraser  at  home?  No,  sir,  he  an’t.” 

“ Where’s  he  gone  to?”  _ H 

“Where’s  he  gone  to?”  rejoined  the  girl,  in  a low  drawling 
voice;  “ I’m  sure,  sir,  I can’t  tell,  not  I.” 

“ Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ?” 

“ Is  his  servant  in  the  way?  No,  sir;  the  other  gentleman’s 
gone  too.” 

“ His  servant  gone  with  him  ? Why  how  did  they  go  ?” 

“ How  did  they  go  ? Why,  in  a post-chay  and  four,  to  be  sure  ; 
they  sent  for  him  from  Newman’s.” 

“ Heaven’s  ! how  provoking ! Did  they  start  early  ?” 

“ Start  early  ? no,  to  be  sure,  they  started  very  late  ; as  soon  as 
ever  master  came  home  from  dining  in  Russell  Square. 

“ Russell  Square  ! what  the  devil  should  John  Fraser  do  dining 
in  Russell  Square  ! How  very  distressing  !” 

“ Master  came  home  two  hours  before  Mr.  Robert  expected  him,  > 
and  ordered  four  horses  to  be  got  ready  directly.” 

“ Indeed  ! What  can  possibly  have  happened?” 

“ What  has  happened  ? Oh,  Mr.  Robert  told  us  all  about  what  j 
had  happened  ; says  he,  ‘ My  master’s  great  friend,  Mr.  Luttrell,  ; 
is  clean  ruined  ; his  lawyer  man’s  run  off  with  all  his  money.  Mas-  | 
ter’s  in  a great  quandary  about  it,’  says  Mr.  Robert,  ‘ and  so  I 
suppose,’  says  he,  ‘ that  master  and  I am  going  out  of  town  a little  . 
while  to  keep  clear  of  the  mess.’  ” 

“ Merciful  God  ! and  can  such  coldhearted  treachery  really  be  !” 

“ And  so,”  continued  the  girl,  perfectly  regardless  of  my  vehe-  ; 
ment  ejaculation,  “and  so  I told  Mr.  Robert  I hoped  luck  would 
go  with  them  ; for  you  know,  sir,  it’s  all  very  well  to  have  friends, 
and  such  like,  as  long  as  they’ve  got  every  thing  comfortable 
about  them  ; but  when  they’re  broke  up,  or  anything  of  that,  why, 
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then,  its  another  sort  of'  matter,  and  we  have  no  right  to  meddle 
or  make  in  their  concerns.” 

The  girl  was  a perfect  philosopher  upon  the  true  Hume  and 
Rochefoucault  principles.  She  continued  to  promulge  her  maxims 
in  the  same  low,  monotonous,  cold,  languid,  vein ; but  I did  not 
remain  to  profit  by  them.  I hurried  away  to  conceal  my  sorrow 
and  my  disappointment  in  the  privacy  of  those  apartments,  wnere, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  surrounded  by  so  many  comforts,  I had 
perhaps,  too  proudly,  contemplated  my  stock  of  happiness,  and 
had  at  large  expatiated  on  my  many  deceitful  topics  of  self-gra- 
tulation.  How  miserably  was  that  stock  of  happiness  now  im- 
paired ! But,  hopeful  as  I am  by  nature,  my  sanguine  tempera- 
ment still  triumphed ; and  as  I ascended  the  staircase  to  my  apart- 
ment, Maria’s  image  presented  itself  in  smiles  to  my  imagination, 
and  I repeated  to  myself,  “ My  fortune’s  gone  ! My  friend  has 
deserted  me  ! But,  Maria ! thou  dearest,  still  remain’st  to  me. 
I’ll  tranquillize  my  mind  by  the  sweet  counsel  of  your  daily  letter, 
and  then  proceed  to  deliberate  and  act  for  myself.  ’ I knew  that 
the  post  must  by  this  time  have  arrived. 

I approached  the  table  where  my  cards  and  letters  were  con- 
stantly deposited — but  no  letter  was  there.  I could  not  believe 
my  eyes.  I rung  and  asked  tor  my  letters  ; none  had  arrived  du- 
ring my  absence  irom  home.  “ Had  the  post  gone  by  ?”  “Yes, 
many  an  hour  ago.”  It  was  too  true,  then ; even  Maria  was  per- 
fidious to  my  misfortunes.  This  was  the  severest  blow  of  all. 
This  I could  not  have  anticipated.  My  heart  was  full,  brimful, 
of  sorrow  before ; and  this  addition  of  disappointment  made  it 
overflow.  Any  man  who  has  a keen  susceptibility  of  madness  and 
injury — I need  not  have  written  a keen  susceptibility  of  madness, 
for  the  sense  of  wrong  is  always  proportioned  to  the  sense  of  be- 
nefit— gratitude  and  resentment  are  always,  I believe,  commen- 
surate in  the  character  ; and  he  who  is  easily  touched  by  the  at- 
tentions of  those  he  loves,  will  be  as  readily  aftected  by  their  neg- 
lect ; but,  however,  any  man  who  is  keenly  sensible  of  unkindness, 
will  comprehend  the  effect  produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  absence 
of  my  expected,  my  accustomed  letter.  The  cause  of  my  distrust 
was  apparently  slight — possibly  accidental ; but  occurring  at  such 
a time,  it  fell  with  all  the  weight  of  a last  and  consummating  ca- 
lamity on  one  who  was  already  overthrown.  Oh  1 how  weak,  how 
childish,  how  foolish  are  we,  even  the  wisest  of  us  all,  in  moments 
such  as  these  1 I clenched  my  teeth  ; I stamped  upon  the  floor  ; 

I tossed  about  my  arms  with  the  vain  and  objectless  passion  of  an 
angry  child.  My  dog,  amazed  at  the  violence  of  my  gesticulation, 
fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared  with  astonishment, 
as  well  he  might,  at  the  agitated  passion  of  his  master.  I saw,  or 
imagined  I saw,  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  commiseration  in 
his  Fooks,  and,  in  an  agony  of  tears— don’t  laugh  at  me,  for  in  the 
same  situation,  under  the  same  circumstances,  you  probably  would 
have  done  the  same — I flung  myself  down  on  the  floor  by  his  side, 
exclaiming,  “Yes,  Neptune,  everything  on  earth  has  forsaken 
me  but  you — -my  fortune,  my  friend,  my  love — with  my  fortune  ; 
and  you,  you  alone,  my  good,  old  faithful  dog,  are  constant  to  me 
in  the  hour  of  my  affliction  1”  I started  up  and  paced  my  apart- 
ment backwards  and  forwards  with  wide  and  hurried  strides,  fe- 
vered with  the  rapid  succession  of  painful  events,  bewildered  in 
mind,  afflicted  at  heart,  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no 
place  in  my  thoughts  for  the  future ; I was  absorbed  wholly  in 
the  present.  I was  careless  of  the  loss  of  my  patrimony  : it  was 
gone — and  I willingly  resigned  it.  My  distracted  fancy  began  to 
view  the  robbery  rather  as  a benefit  than  an  injury.  It  had  re- 
vealed to  me  in  time  the  baseness  of  the  world,  the  fallacy  of  human 
attachments,  the  inconstancy  of  woman,  the  treachery  of  man.  I 
had,  in  one  morning,  learnt  that  the  world  is  a lie;  and  love  a 
name  ; and  friendship  a cheat.  The  lesson  had  indeed  been  dearly 
bought  by  the  exchange  of  affluence  for  poverty  ; but  in  the  des- 
pair and  bitterness  of  my  abandonment  I should  have  scorned  to 
purchase  it  at  an  inferior  price.  It  was  worth  all,  and  more  than 
I had  given  for  it.  I felt  grateful  to  Drayton  for  the  act  of  fraud 
which  had  in  a moment  rendered  me  thus  indigent  and  wise  : I 
would  not  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  wealth  he  had  purloined. 
That  wealth,  as  I looked  down  upon  it  from  the  heights  of  my 
passion,  seemed  to  dwindle  into  an  inconsiderable  speck,  and  was 
disdained  as  a mere  noxious  bait  for  falsehood  and  duplicity : 
“ Let  him,”  I ejaculated,  “ let  him  keep  my  money!  let  it  attract 
towards  him,  as  it  did  towards  myself,  lying  smiles  and  artificial 
tenderness ; let  him,  as  I have  done,  fix  his  heart  upon  the  beau- 


tiful deceptions  which  his  affluence  shall  conjure  up  around  him  ; 
let  him  be  robbed,  as  I have  been ; let  him,  as  I have  done,  detect 
the  error  of  the  delusions  that  had  delighted  him  ; and  then  let 
him  curse  the  perfidious,  the  ungrateful  wretches  that  had  de- 
ceived him,  as  I now  do  curse  those  that  have  injured  me.  How 
inconsistent  are  the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  words  and  tlm  sen- 
timents of  man  ! Never  was  I conscious  of  so  deep  a feeling  of 
tenderness  as  that  which  flowed  from  my  soul  towards  the  beings 
I was  denouncing,  at  the  very  moment  these  expressions  of  pas- 
sionate indignation  were  issuing  from  my  lips. 

Impelled  by  that  restlessness  of  body  which  results  from  the 
agitation  of  mind,  I took  up  my  hat,  called  Neptune  to  follow  me, 
and  prepared  to  seek  abroad  that  distraction  for  my  grief,  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  quiet  of  my  home.  In  leaving  the  room, 
my  eye  accidentally  glanced  towards  my  pistols.  My  band  was 
on  the  lock  of  the  door.  I perceived  that  to  approach  the  place 
where  they  lay  was  like  tempting  hell  to  tempt  me  ; but  a thought 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  to  die  were  to  punish  the  unworthy 
authors  of  my  sorrow — were  to  strike  imperishable  remorse  to  the 
hearts  of  Maria  and  of  John;  and  I took  the  pistols  with  me, 
muttering,  as  I concealed  them  in  my  breast,  “ Perhaps  I may 
want  them.” 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  wandering  through  back  and  retired 
streets,  with  no  other  motive  to  direct  me  than  the  necessity  of 
locomotion,  I at  length  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Westminster  Bridge.  My  boat  was  kept 
near  this  place  : on  the  water  I should  be  delivered  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  observing  eyes.  I should  be  alone  with  my  sorrow  ; 
and  unfavourable  as  the  season  and  the  weather  were,  I proceeded 
to  the  spot  where  my  boat  was  moored.  “ Bad  time  for  boating, 
Mr.  Luttrell,”  said  Piner,  who  had  the  charge  of  my  wherry ; “ it’s 
mortal  cold,  and  there’s  rain  getting  out  there  to  the  windward. 
But  careless  of  his  good-natured  remonstrances,  I seized  the  oats 
impatiently  from  his  hand,  and  proceeded  in  angry  silence  to  the 
boat.  I pushed  her  oft',  and  rowed  rapidly  up  the  river  towards 
Chelsea,  with  Neptune  lying  at  my  feet.  When  I thus  found 
myself  alone  upon  the  water,  with  none  to  know,  or  mark  or  over- 
hear me,  my  grief,  breaking  through  all  the  restraints  that  had 
confined  it  as  long  as  I was  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  my  fellow 
creatures,  discharged  itself  in  vehement  exclamations  of  indignant 
passion.  “ Fool  1 — idiot  that  I was,  to  trust  them  1 Nothing  on 
earth  shall  ever  induce  me  now  to  look  upon  them  again.  Oh, 
Maria  1 I should  have  thought  it  happiness  enough  to  have  died 
for  you  ; and  you  to  desert  me  : to  fall  away  from  me,  too,  at  the 
moment  when  a single  smile  of  your’s  might  have  indemnified  me 
for  all  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  all  the  treachery  of  friendship ! As 
to  Frazer,  men  are  all  alike, — selfish,  by  nature,  habit,  education. 
They  are  trained  to  baseness,  and  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  . be- 
comes earliest  acquainted  with  suspicion.  He  is  the  happiest, 
who  scorning  their  hollow  demonstrations  of  attachment,  constrains 
every  sympathy  of  his  nature  within  the  close  imprisonment  of  a 
cold  and  unparticipating  selfishness  ; but  I’ll  be  revenged.  Fallen 
as  I am — sunk,  impoverished,  despised  as  Lionel  Luttrell  may  be, 
the  perfidious  shall  yet  be  taught  to  know,  that  he  will  not  be 
spurned  with  impunity,  or  trampled  on  without  reprisal  1 

At  these  words,  some  violence  of  gesture,  accompanying  the 
vehemence  of  my  sentiment,  interferred  with  the  repose  of  Nep- 
tune, who  was  quietly  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
dog  vented  his  impatience  in  a quick  and  angry  growl.  At  that 
moment  my  irritation  amounted  almost  to  madness.  “ Light 
right!”  I exclaimed,  “ my  very  dog  turns  against  me.  He  with- 
draws the  mercenary  attachment  which  my  food  had  purchased— 
now  that  the  sources  which  supplied  it  have  become  exhausted. 

I imputed  to  my  dog  the  frailties  of  man,  and  hastened,  in  the 
wild  suggestion  of  the  instant,  to  take  a severe  and  summary  ven- 
geance on  his  ingratitude.  I drew  forth  a pistol  from  my  bi  east, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  to  the  water.  I determined  to  shoot  him 
as  he  was  swimming,  and  then  leave  him  there  to  die.  Neptune 
hesitated  in  obeying  me.  Fie  was  scarcely  aroused,  perhaps  he 
did  not  comprehend  my  command.  My  impatience  would  biook 
no  delay  ; 1 was  in  no  humour  to  be  thwarted.  Standing  up  in 
the  boat,  I proceeded,  with  a sudden  effort  of  strength,  to  cast  the 
dog  into  the  river.  My  purpose  failed  ; my  balance  was  lost— 
and,  in  a moment  of  time,  I found  myself  engaged  in  a desperate 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  dark,  deep  waters  of.  the  Thames. 
I cannot  swim.  Death,  death  in  all  its  terrors  instantaneous, 
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inevitable  death,  was  the  idea  that  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and 
occupied  all  its  faculties.  But  poor  Neptune  required  no  solici- 
tation. He  no  sooner  witnessed  the  danger  of  his  master,  than 
he  sprang  forward  to  my  rescue,  and  sustaining  my  bed  above 
the  water,  swam  stoutly  away  with  me  to  the  boat. 

When  once  reseated  there,  as  I looked  upon  my  preserver  sha- 
king the  water  from  his  coat  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ordinary had  happened,  my  conscience  became  penetrated  with 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse  and  shame.  Self-judged,  self- 
corrected,  self-condemned,  I sat  like  a guilty  wretch  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  noble  animal,  who,  having  saved  my  life  at  the  very 
moment  I was  meditating  his  destruction,  seemed  of  too  generous 
a nature  to  imagine,  that  the  act  he  bad  performed  exceeded  the 
ordinary  limits  of  his  service,  or  deserved  any  special  gratitude 
from  his  master.  I felt  as  one  who  had  in  intention  committed 
murder  on  his  benefactor,  and,  as  I slowly  rowed  towards  the  land, 
eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  unconscious  Neptune,  the  recollection 
of  my  perilous  escape,  the  complete  conviction  of  my  having  in 
one  instance  been  mistaken  in  my  anger,  and,  perhaps,  most  un- 
romantic as  it  may  sound,  the  physical  operation  of  my  cold  bath, 
and  my  wet  habiliments, — all  these  causes  united,  operated  so 
effectually  to  allay  the  fever  of  my  irritated  passions,  that  the  agi- 
tation of  my  mind  was  soothed.  Mine  was  now  the  spirit  of  one 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  Humbled  in  my  own  opinion,  my  indig- 
nation against  Maria  and  John  Fraser,  for  their  cold-hearted, 
their  cruel  desertion  of  my  distresses,  was  exchanged  for  a mingled 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  forgiveness.  On  reaching  the  landing 
place,  I hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  first  hackney-coach, 
and  calling  Neptune  into  it,  drove  off  to  my  lodgings  in  Conduit- 
street. 

On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  the  first  object  that  presented 
itself  to  my  eye,  was  a note  from  Maria.  I knew  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  billet,  before  I was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
band-writing.  All  the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed  to  rush  back 
towards  my  heart,  and  there  to  stand  trembling  at  the  seat  of  life 
and  motion.  I shook  like  a terrified  infant.*  Who  could  divine 
the  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  that  note  contained  ? I held 
the  paper  some  minutes  in  my  hand  before  I could  obtain  sufficient 
command  over  myself  to  open  it.  That  writing  conveyed  to  me 
the  sentence  of  my  future  destiny.  Its  purport  was  pregnant  of 
the  misery  or  happiness  of  my  after  life.  At  length  with  a sudden, 
a desperate  effort  of  resolution,  I burst  the  seal  asunder  and 
read, — 

“ Dearest  Lionel, — I did  not  write  yesterday,  because  my  Aunt  had  most 
unexpectedly  determined  to  return  to  town  to-day.  AVe  left  Brighton  very 
early  this  morning,  and  are  established  at  Thomas’s  hotel.  Come  to  us  di- 
rectly ; or,  if  this  wicked  theft  of  Mr.  Drayton’s,  which,  by  the  bye,  will  compel 
us  to  have  a smaller,  a quieter,  and  therefore  a happier  home  than  we  otherwise 
should  have  had,  compels  you  to  be  busy  among  law  people,  and  occupies  all 
your  time  this  morning,  pray  come  to  dinner  at  seven,  or,  if  not  to  dinner,  at 
all  events,  you  must  contrive  to  he  with  us  in  Berkley  Square  some  time  this 
evening.  My  Aunt  desires  her  best  love,  and  believe  me,  dearest  Lionel,  your 
ever  affectionate  > Maria.” 

And  she  was  really  true!  This  was  by  far  the  kindest,  the 
tenderest  note  I had  ever  received.  Maria  was  constant,  and  my 
wicked  suspicions  only  were  in  fault.  Oh,  heavens  ! how  much 
was  I to  blame  ! how  severely  did  my  folly  deserve  punishment ! 

The  operations  of  the  toilet  are  capable  of  incalculable  exten- 
sion or  diminution.  They  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
very  rapidly  despatched.  In  five  minutes  after  the  first  reading 
of  Maria’s  note,  I was  descending  the  staircase,  and  prepared  to 
obey  her  summons.  My  valet  was  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  street  door,  in  readiness  to  expedite  my  departure, 
when  the  noise  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels  was  heard.  A car- 
riage stopt  suddenly  before  the  house,  the  rapper  was  loudly  and 
violently  beaten  with  a hurried  hand,  the  street  door  flew  open, 
and  John  Fraser,  in  his  dinner  dress  of  the  last  evening,  pale  with  - 
watching,  and  fatigue,  and  travel,  and  excitement,  burst  like  an 
unexpected  apparition  upon  my  sight.  He  rushed  towards  me, 
seized  my  hand,  and,  shaking  it  with  the  energy  of  an  almost  con- 
vulsive joy,  exclaimed,  “ Well,  Lionel,  I was  in  time — thought  I 
should  be.  The  fellows  drove  capitally — deuced  good  horses, 
too,  or  we  should  never  have  beat  him.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? Beat  whom?” 

“ The  rascal  Drayton,  to  be  sure.  Did  not  they  tell  you  I had 


got  scent  of  his  starting,  and  was  ofF  after  him.  within  an  hour  of 
his  departure  ?” 

“ No,  indeed,  John,  they  never  told  me  that.” 

" Well,  never  mind.  I overtook  him  within  five  miles  of  Can- 
terbury, and  horsewhipped  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.” 

“ And — and — the  money?” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  lodged  that  at  Coutts's.  I thought  it  best  to  put 
that  out  of  danger  at  once.  So  I drove  to  the  Strand,  and  depo- 
sited your  eighty  thousand  pounds  in  a place  of  security  before  I 
proceeded  here  to  tell  you  that  it  was  safe.” 

If  I had  been  humbled  and  ashamed  of  myself  before  ; if  I had 
repented  my  disgusting  suspicions  on  seeing  Maria’s  note,  this 
explanation  of  John  Fraser’s  absence  was  very  little  calculated  to 
restore  me  to  my  former  happy  state  of  self-approbation.  Taking 
my  friend  by  the  arm,  and  calling  Neptune,  1 said,  “ By  and  by, 
John,  you  shall  be  thanked  as  you  ought  to  be  for  all  your  kind- 
ness ; but  you  must  first  forgive  me.  I have  been  cruelly  unjust 
to  Maria,  to  you,  and  to  poor  old  Neptune  here.  Come  with  me 
to  Berkley-square.  You  shall  there  hear  the  confession  of  my 
past  rashness  arid  folly ; and  when  my  heart  is  once  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  self-reproach  that  now  oppresses  it,  there  will 
be  room  for  the  expansion  of  those  happier  feelings,  which  your 
friendship  and  Maria’s  tenderness  have  everlastingly  implanted 
there.  Never  again  will  I allow  a suspicion  to  pollute  my  mind 
which  is  injurious  to  those  I love.  The  world’s  a good  world  ; 
the  women  are  all  true  ; the  friends  all  faithful ; and  the  dogs  are 
all  attached  and  staunch  : and  if  any  individual,  under  any  pos- 
sible combination  of  circumstances,  is  ever,  for  a single  instant, 
induced  to  conceive  an  opposite  opinion,  depend  upon  it  that  that 
tfnhappy  man  is  deluded  by  false  appearances,  and  that  a little 
inquiry  would  convince  him  of  his  mistake.” 

“ I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  understand,  Lionel,  what  you  are 
driving  at.” 

“ You  will  presently,”  I replied : and  in  the  course  of  half-an- 
hour,  seated  on  a sofa,  with  Maria  on  one  side  of  me,  with  John 
Fraser  on  the  other,  and  with  Neptune  lying  at  my  feet,  I had  re- 
lated the  painful  tale  of  my  late  follies  and  sufferings,  had  heard 
myself  affectionately  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  had  concluded,  in 
the  possession  of  unmingled  happiness,  the  series  of  my  day’s 
Reverses.  .• 


Nocturnal  Apparition. — Dr.  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  a believer  in  apparitions. 
The  following  conversation  of  the  bishop  with  Judge  Powell  is  . 
recorded : 

“ Since  I saw  you,”  said  the  lawyer,  “ I have  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  nocturnal  apparitions.” 

“ I am  glad  you  are  become  a convert  to  truth  ; but  do  you  say 
actual  ocular  demonstration  ? Let  me  know  the  particulars  of  the 
story.” 

“ My  lord,  I will.  It  was,  let  me  see,  last  Thursday  night,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  but  nearer  the  latter  than 
the  former,  as  I lay  sleeping  in  my  bed,  I was  suddenly  awakened 
by  an  uncommon  noise,  and  heard  something  coming  up  stairs, 
and  stalking  directly  towards  my  room  ; the  door  flying  open,  I 
drew  back  my  curtain,  and  saw  a faint  glimmering  light  enter  my 
chamber.” 

“Of  a blue  colour,  no  doubt.” 

“ The  light  was  of  a pale  blue,  my  lord,  and  followed  by  a tall 
meagre  personage,  his  locks  hoary  with  age,  and  cloatlied  in  a long 
loose  gown,  a leathern  girdle  was  about  his  loins,  his  beard  thick 
and  grizly,  a large  fur  cap  on  his  head,  and  a long  staff  in  his 
hand.  Struck  with  astonishment,  I remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless and  silent ; the  figure  advanced,  staring  me  full  in  the 
face  : I then  said  1 Whence,  and  what  art  thou  ?’  ” 

“ What  was  the  answer — tell  me — what  was  the  answer  ?” 

“ The  following  was  the  answer  I received  : — ‘ I am  watchman 
of  the  night,  a’nt  please  your  honour,  and  made  bold  to  come  up 
stairs  to  inform  the  family  of  their  street  door  being  open,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  soon  shut,  they  will  probably  be  robbed  before 
morning.’  ” 

Tiie  Chinese  affect  to  despise  European  ingenuity,  but  they 
cannot  mend  a common  watch  ; when  it  is  out  of  order,  they  say 
it  is  dead,  and  barter  it  away  for  a living  one. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

Frugality.- — However  small  a man's  income  may  be,  there  is 
one  very  certain  way  of  increasing  it — that  is  Frugality.  A frugal 
expenditure  will  enable  almost  every  body  to  save  something, 
and  as  there  are  now  established  throughout  this  country,  Banks, 
where  the  industrious  may  safely  deposit  their  savings,  however, 
little  they  may  be  and  receive  the  same  sort  of  advantage  which  the 
rich  derive  from  their  money,  that  is,  interest,  there  is  every  in- 
ducement to  make  an  effort  to  save.  Dr.  Franklin  observes  in 
his  usual  forcible  way,  that  “ six  pounds  a- year  is  but  a groat  a 
day.  For  this  little  sum,  which  may  be  daily  wasted,  either  in 
time  or  expense  unperceived,  a man  of  credit  may,  on  his  own  se- 
curity, have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.”  Many  humble  men  in  England,  have  risen  to 
wealth  by  such  small  beginnings,  but  many  more  continue  to  ex- 
pend the  groat  a-day  unnecessarily,  and  never  cease  to  be  poor. 

Mistaken  Cunning. — After  a successful  attack  on  an  English 
detachment  in  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745,  a highlander  had 
gained  a watch  as  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  Un- 
acquainted with  its  use,  he  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
the  ticking  sound  with  which  his  new  acquisition  amused  him. 
After  a few  hours,  however,  the  watch  was  down,  the  noise  ceased, 
and  the  dispirited  owner,  looking  on  the  toy  no  longer  with  any 
satisfaction,  determined  to  conceal  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen it,  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  first  person  who  offered  him  a 
trifle  in  exchange.  He  soon  met  with  a customer,  but,  at  parting, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  triumph,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  “ Why, 
she  died  last  night.” 

Mrs.  Siddons. — An  odd  incident  occurred  in  Mrs.  Siddon’s 
performance  at  Leeds.  On  one  excessively  hotevening,  this  great 
actress,  while  behind  the  scenes,  exhausted  by  thirst,  desired  to 
have  some  porter.  Her  dresser  dispatched  a boy  in  great  haste 
“ to  bring  some  beer  for  Mrs.  Siddons,”  at  the  same  time  charging 
him  to  be  quick,  as  she  was  about  to  go  on  the  stage.  In  the 
mean-time,  the  play  of  course  proceeded  ; the  boy,  on  his  re- 
turn, looked  in  vain  for  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  had  gone  on  with  her 
part ; and  the  scene-shifter,  to  whom  he  applied,  pointed  to  her 
where  she  was  treading  the  boards  in  death-like  solemnity  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  in  the  sleep-walking  scene.  To  the  surprise  and  horror 
of  all  the  performers,  the  boy,  with  the  frothing  porter-pot  in  his 
hand,  promptly  walked  up  to  her,  and  offered  it.  Her  distress 
may  be  imagined.  She  attempted  to  waive  him  away,  in  her 
grand  manner,  without  effect;  but  the  absurdity  had  now  caught 
the  general  eye.  The  people  behind  the  scenes,  by  dint  of  beck- 
oning, stamping,  and  calling  in  half-audible  whispers,  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  him  away,  spilling,  however,  part  of  the  beer 
in  his  exit.  But  the  audience  were  in  roars  of  laughter,  which 
nothing  could  quell  for  some  minutes. 

An  action  was  brought  against  the  owner  of  a wagon,  which,  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  had  crushed  an  unlucky  donkey 
against  a wall  and  killed  it.  Sergeant  Cockle,  well  known  for  his 
roughness  of  examination,  was  perplexing  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  found  no  other  means  of  extricating  himself  than  by  giving  a 
graphic  description  of  the  matter  in  question.  “ Weel,  my  Lord 
Joadge,”  said  the  hesitating  clown,  “ I’ll  tell  ye  how  it  happened 
as  well  as  I can.  My  Lord,  suppose  I am  the  wagon,  here  I was. 
Now,  my  Lord  Joadge,  there  you  are,  you  are  the  wall.  The  de- 
scriber  now  paused,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  his  third  position. 
“ Come,  fellow,”  exclaimed  Cockle,  “ out  with  your  story  at  once. 
You  have  not  told  us  where  was  the  ass  ?”  “ My  Lord  Joadge,” 

said  the  witness,  with  a sudden  sparkle  in  his  eye,  11  His  honour 
the  counsel  is  the  ass  !”  Of  course  the  court  was  in  a roar. 

A Sharp  Boy. — A boy  was  once  sent  to  a gentleman  (not  famed 
for  liberality,)  with  a present  of  a hare  and  a brace  of  birds  ; the 
boy  thinking  little  ceremony  was  due  on  this  unprofitable  errand, 
threw  down  the  gift,  with  “ Master  has  sent  you  a hare  and  a brace 
of  birds.”  The  gentleman,  astonished  at  John’s  familiarity,  im- 
mediately offers  to  exchange  situations,  and  show  how  he  should 
behave  as  servant  on  this  occasion  : bowing  respectfully,  he  be- 
gins, “ Sir,  my  master’s  compliments,  and  begs  your  acceptance 
of  a hare  and  brace  of  birds,”  to  which  John,  as'  gentleman, 
quickly  replies — “ My  compliments  to  your  master,  I am  much 
obliged  to  him;  and  here  is  a half  a crown,  young  man,  for  your- 
self.” 


Men  of  Business. — Some  decide  sagaciously  enough  on  what 
ought  ultimately  to  be  done,  but  blunder  most  egregiously  as  to 
the  means  and  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  they  have  in 
view ; others  have  not  snfficient  powers  of  mind  to  foresee  the 
result  of  any  measure,  yet  will  immediately  hit  upon  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  good  or  bad.  The  last  generally  ruin 
themselves  by  a superfluous  activity  ; the  first  dream  and  stagnate. 
The  possession  of  both  qualities  constitutes  the  complete  man  of 
business.— Notes  on  various  Sciences. 

Sir  George  Staunton  visited  a man  in  India  who  had  committed 
a murder,  and,  in  order  not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  what  was  of 
much  more  consequence,  his  caste,  he  submitted  to  the  penalty 
imposed  ; this  was,  that  he  should  sleep  for  seven  years  on  a bed- 
stead, without  any  mattress,  the  whole  surface  of  which  was 
studded  with  points  of  iron,  resembling  nails,  but  not  so  sharp  as 
to  penetrate  the  flesh.  Sir  George  saw  him  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  probation,  and  his  skin  was  then  like  the  hide  of  a rhinoceros, 
but  more  callous  ; at  that  time,  however,  he  could  sleep  comfort- 
ably on  his  “ bed  of  thorns,”  and  remarked,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  sentence,  he  should  most  probably  continue  that 
system  from  choice,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  from  ne- 
cessity. 

Value  of  Character. — Colonel  Chartres  (who  was  the  most 
notorious  rascal  in  the  world,  and  who  had  by  all  sorts  of  crimes 
amassed  immense  wealth,)  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  a bad 
character,  was  once  heard  to  say,  that  “ although  he  would  not  give 
one  farthing  for  virtue,  he  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a 
character,  because  he  should  get  a hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
it.”  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a 
wise  rogue  would  purchase  so  dear  ? — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Suicides  by  Fire. — There  have  been  only  three  instances  of 
self-destruction  by  fire  : that  of  the  philosopher,  Empedocles,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  7Etna  ; that  of  a French- 
man, who,  in  imitation  of  the  former,  precipitated  himself,  in  182(1, 
into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  ; and  that  of  an  Englishman,  who, 
about  twenty  years  back,  jumped  into  the  furnace  of  a forge. 

Strange  Mode  of  Curing  a Vicious  Horse. — I have  seen 
vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the  habit  of  biting,  by  presenting 
to  them,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a leg  of  mutton  just  taken 
from  the  fire  : the  pain  which  a horse  feels  in  biting  through  the 
hot  meat,  causes  it,  after  a few  lessons,  to  abandon  the  vicious 
habit. — Burckliardt. 

An  Irishman,  having  bought  a sheep's  head,  had  been  to  a 
friend  for  a direction  to  dress  it.  As  he  wras  returning,  repeating 
the  method,  and  holding  his  purchase  under  his  arm,  a dog  snatch- 
ed it,  and  ran  away.  “ Now  my  dear  joy,”  says  the  Irishman, 
“ what  a fool  you  make  of  yourself ! what  use  will  it  be  to  you,  as 
you  don’t  know  lion)  it  is  to  be  dressed  ?” 

French  Women’s  Dress. — French  women  certainly  dress 
better  than  any  other  women  in  the  world,  and  no  wonder,  for  their 
whole  souls  are  in  the  cause,  and  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  choosing,  trying,  comparing,  criticising — a cap,  or  bonnet,  or 
gown. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  on  being  asked  by  the  Marquis  Spinola,  a 
celebrated  general,  the  cause  of  his  brother’s  death,  is  said  to  have 
replied,  “ He  died,  sir,  of  having  nothing  to  do.”  “ Alas!”  said 
the  Marquis,  “ that's  cause  enough  to  kill  any  general  ol  us  all. 

It  is  evident  that  nature  has  made  man  susceptible  of  experi- 
ence, and  consequently  more  and  more  perfectible;  it  is  absurd 
then  to  wish  to  arrest  him  in  his  course,  in  spite  of  the  eternal 
law  which  impels  him  forward. — Du  Marsais. 

Education. — The  great  secret  of  education  is  to  make  the 
exercise  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind  serve  always  as  a 
recreation  to  each  other. — Emile. 

Abernetiiy. — “Fray,  Mr.  Abernethy,  what  is  a cure  Dr  the 
gout?”  was  the  question  of  an  indolent  and  luxurious  citizen. 
“ Live  upon  sixpence  a day,  and  earn  it,”  was  the  pithy  answer. 

Idleness. — Sweet  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  burdensome 
to  those  who  get  it  for  nothing. — J Card. 

Gold. — It  is  worshipped  in  all  climates,  without  a single  tem- 
ple, and  by  all  classes  without  a single  hypocrite. — Cuttvn. 
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POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


MORNING  RAMBLES. 


Awake  ! while  the  morning  is  lovely  and  young! 

Away  to  the  woodlands  of  beauty  and  song, 

Ere  the  bright  daisy-gem  is  awake  on  the  lea, 

Or  the  flower-cup  has  ope'd  to  the  hum  of  the  bee  : 

Away  o’er  the  meadows,  with  pearls  all  bestrown, 

And  down  by  the  lane-path  with  hollies  o’ergrown, 

Where  carols  the  mavis  from  snow-mantled  thorn, 

And  linnets  are  hailing  the  birth  of  the  morn. 

O sweet  are  the  trifles,  if  trifles  they  be, 

Which  morning  presents  to  my  fancy  and  me! 

’Tis  rapture  to  pause  on  the  fresh-gathered  flower  ; 

To  climb  for  the  woodbine,  too  high  on  the  bower; 

Or  the  vale’s  gentle  lilies  to  call  on  such  morns, 

Where  the  May-queen  of  beauty  her  tresses  adorns; 

Or  search  the  rude  thorn-stump,  and  gladly  discern 
The  home  of  the  wren  in  its  cradle  of  fern  ; 

To  watch  heaven's  sweet  minstrel  the  corn  tufts  among, 

Then  soar  till  we  lose  both  the  bird  and  his  song ; 

To  mount  the  old  stile,  which  in  childhood  we  knew, 

And  catch  on  the  soft  breeze  the  welcome  “ cuckoo  1” 

Go,  stand  at  such  hour  on  yon  rock’s  hoary  brow, 

And  mark  the  sweet  Eden  which  blossoms  below  ; 

The  Scar’s  rugged  side,  with  its  furze-blooms  and  heath, 

And  the  brooklet  which  purls  in  its  channel  beneath; 

Where  the  old  rifted  oaks,  of  dark  ages  gone  by, 

Seem  fairy-tufts  dropped  to  the  earth  from  the  sky ; 

And  the  deep  glen  appears,  (such  enchantment  is  given,) 

A speck  of  green  earth  while  your  eye  is  in  heaven  ! 

There  health  has  for  you  her  light  pinions  unfurled 
Apart  from  the  cares  and  the  woes  of  the  world: 

With  visions  of  gladness  the  landscape  is  bright, 

And  rapture  has  woven  her  spells  of  delight. 

Awake  ! for  the  prime  of  the  morn  will  not  stay, 

To  mountain,  to  meadow,  to  woodland,  away, 

While  the  flowers  are  unoped,  and  their  dews  are  untrod, 

Thou  lover  of  nature  and  nature’s  great  God  1 

T.  Croskley,  Halifax. 


MAY. 

Sunday,  2G. Whit  Sunday.  Feast  of  Pentecost.  Augustine  1st  Arch- 

bishop of  Canterbury,  605. 

Monday,  27. Whit  Monday.  Venerable  Bede  Saxon  Historian  died  735. 

Tuesday,  28. Whit  Tuesday.  The  Dutch  Fleet  defd.  in  Southwald  Bay 

1672. 

Wednesday,  29. Restoration  of  King  Charles  2nd.  1660.  Sir  J.  Mackin- 

tosh died  1832. 

Thursday,  30. William  Pitt  born  1759.  Pope  died  1744,  aged  56. 

Friday,  31. Anne  Boleyn  crowned  1533 beheaded  three  years  after. 

JUNE. 

Saturday,  1. Nicomede  martyr.  Howe’s  vict.  1794.  Battlo  Shannon 

and  Chesapeake. 


Time  of  High  Water. 
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r3  50 
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Hints  for  Health. This  is  generally  a dangerous  month  for  the  de- 

bilitated and  aged,  afflicted  with  constitutional  maladies.  June  is  to  January 
as  20  is  to  1.  Do  no  indulge  in  fruits  uncooked,  or  if  you  do,  worms  will  infest 
the  young,  and  abdominal  disturbances  debilitate  the  aged.  Bathe  daily  for 
short  periods  if  health  permits,  and  if  you  cannot  get  to  the  sea  side,  put  salt 
in  your  tub.  Eat  not  hearty  suppers  just  before  going  to  bed.  At  that  period 
nature  requires  rest  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  the  body  during  the  day, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  impose  on  the  system  the  additional  duty  of  digestion, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  its  repose.  Hard  walking  just  before  dinner  is  a great 
evil ; sit  down  ten  minutes,  avoid  draughts,  and  never  throw  open  the  windows, 
injudiciously  for  the  sake  of  getting  suddenly  cool. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  RISING  SUN. 


Oh  thou,  whose  golden  reins  curb  steeds  of  fire, 
Blest  be  the  rosy  hours  that  onward  bring 
Thy  glorious  pomp,  now  Night  with  folded  wing, 
Hides  in  her  cave,  and  heaven's  pale  host  retire. 

Fresh  from  their  flowery  beds  the  gales  respire, 

To  rapture  new  awakes  each  living  thing  ; 

Rivers  run  joyous,  woods  harmonious  ring, 

As  earth,  unveiling,  shows  her  green  attire. 

Now  ocean  shines  distinct,  the  bark  unmoors; 

Flocks  to  the  dewy  mountains  from  the  fold 
Go  forth,  the  spring  lark  above  them  soars ; 

And  hopeful  man,  as  on  thy  state  is  roll’d, 
Welcomes  the  beam  that  o’er  the  cluster  pours 
A deeper  dye,  and  ripens  fruits  of  gold. 


SERENADE. 


Oh,  sweet  the  lily’s  silver  sleep, 

When  the  twilight  is  come,  and  the  dew-drops  fall; 

And  sweet  the  fresh  wind’s  sighing  sweep  ; 

And  sweet  the  wood-dove’s  evening  call  ! 

But  to  Love,  to  infant  Love, 

One  smile  is  sweeter  than  them  all. 

Oh,  rich  the  midnight  roundelay, 

When  the  nobles  are  met  in  the  gilded  ball, 

And  gleams  the  cresset’s  sparkling  ray 
On  plume  and  pearly  coronal  1 
But  to  Love,  triumphant  Love,! 

One  glance  is  richer  than  them  all. 

Oh,  sad  the  twilight’s  sweeping  shade 
Along  the  convent's  ivied  wall ; 

And  6ad  the  sight  of  beauty  laid 
Beneath  the  churchyard's  sullen  pall 
But  to  Love,  unpitied  Love, 

On#  pang  is  sadder  than  them  all. 


Edriaf  (Glasgow). — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Uncle  Peter, 
requesting  his  immediate  attention  thereto. 

B.  R.  & O.  N. — We  have  now  two  or  three  q f your  contributions 
upon  our  table,  but  the  last  subject  is  not  well  handled. 

Juvenis.- — Some  qf  your  observations  are  very  just ; nevertheless,  we 
cannot  undertalce  to  insert  the  essay. 

We  beg  to  apologise  to  W.  H.  B.  for  our  neglect — no  further  delay 
shall  take  place. 

Editii  Tracy.— The  lines  have  some  merit  and  shall  be  inserted  if 
possible.  The  gentleman,  mentioned  in  your  polite  letter,  is  not 
the  author  of  “ Maude  Marsden.” 

F.  A.  T. — The  tale  shall  have  early  attention. 

If  Curioso  will  again  read  the  tale  he  refers  to  he  will  perceive  that 
it  is  complete. 

Dizo .—The  sketch  is  respectfully  declined  with  thanks. 

J.  \V.  F.  (Liverpool). — We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  complying 
with  your  first  request ; but  must  decline  to  answer  the  enquiry 
otherwise  than  by  letter. 

T.  J.  B. — Your  subject  is  a good  one,  but  you  have  not  done  justice 
to  it — try  again. 

S.  H.  G. — The  tale  alluded  to  is  concluded. 

H.  D.  (Norwich). — IVe  fancy  the  “ Stanzas"  have  already  appeared 
in  print — are  we  right  ? 

B.  R.  (Kidderminster). — The  verses  “ To  my  Sister”  shall  be  in- 
serted. We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  when  convenient. 

B.  J.  M.  (Norwich).- — It  ivould  give  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  request,  but  we  are  compelled  to  decline  the 
verses. 

Communications  received.  Kilkenny.  H.  H.  & P.  T. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  qf  the  author,  the  continuation  of 
“ Vivian  Vernon"  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  week. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine- street, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  O.  DunnANT,  12(i,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published 
by  J.  Oswnrs,  at  th.  Office,  J,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. June  1,  1844. 
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VIVIAN  VERNON; 


OH, 

THE  POLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

[A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Victoria .] 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  01'  “MAUDE  MARSDEN.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ch  our  history  involves  several  new  adventures  which  wi 
understood  from  a perusal. 

fee-houses  in  London  ave  strange  places  when  viewed  in  a 
philosophical  light  than  that  in  which  they  are  genera  y 
ded.  They  seem  to  he  the  only  resources  of  thousands  wio 
otherwise  no  local  habitation,  no  other  opportunity  of  pio- 
,r  mental  or  bodily  aliment.  In  the  inferior  class  of  these 
i of  entertainment  will  be  met  people  whom  you  meet  with 


, nowhere  else;  who  suddenly  appear  at  regular  hours  throughout 

whither.  The  hungry  scribe,  who  works  1 ° 

"py“j  .0  keep  body  and  ..«1  logether-.  ““  »<»”«■“ 

„|„  to  purchase  with  hi.  daily  «,U  » .h.  * ° J 

feminine  a.iention  he  ever  ehrahm;  s.rug8hng  arfewh" 

to  maintain  a wife  and  family  on  lu.  sean.y  wage.  , » 
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idler  snatching  amusement  from  the  last  month’s  magazine ; to- 
gether with  a sprinkling  of  all  grades  and  professions  here  meet 
anc  mingle  day  after  day  with  only  a painted  board  between  them 
and  yet  are,  to  all  sociable  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  strangers 
to  each  other  as  though  separated  by  the  ocean  or  the  desert 
Coffee-houses,  however,  have  had  an  important  mission  durirnr 
the  last  ha  t-century  ; they  have  been  great,  though  humble  agents 
in  the  civilization  of  the  community,  and  the  kettle  and  the  steam 
engine  have  wrought  equal  wonders.  The  public-houses  have 
been  by  their  magical  influence  disenchanted  of  their  human  fur- 

®£“rf  and  a re?"'!d  taste  has  sPrung  up  through  the  facilities  they 
affoid,  which  will  leave  a tangible  and  beneficial  impression  on  the 
next  generation  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  hero,  good 
sir?  i ou  shall  hear.  ° 

The  shabby-genteel  personage  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter 
laving  duly  despatched  the  various  fragments  that,  like  the  ruins 

some  once  noble  building,  now  scattered  over  the  plate  sufficed 
to  show-  the  glory  of  what  had  been,  kept  his  eyes  more  firmly 
fixed  than  ever  on  the  features  of  Vivian,  and  inspired  by  the 
renovation  of  his  system  thus  produced,  evidenced  an  unequivocal 
desire  to  enter  into  conversation.  Vivian,  who  also  felt  an  inter- 
est in  the  man  for  which  he  was  at  a loss  to  account,  opened  the 
way  for  a colloquy  by  handing  to  him  the  evening  paper,  and  the 
removed'”  tlUS  broken’  the  first  impediment  was  efficaciously 

JiS""  L°"dotl’  s}r’  1 presume?”  began  the  shabby 

individual,  balancing  as  lie  spoke  a teaspoon  on  the  ridge  of  the 
oflee-cup,  like  myself,  a cosmopolite  to  whom  all  men  and 
places  are  the  same.” 

i “ ?^?CtIy  so>”  returned  Vivian,  somewhat  amused  by  the  care- 

befnd  7ely  °/,thf  °ther  ; “ bUt  1 did  not  cxPect  to  find  you  here 
befoie  me  as  I had  not  seen  you  return  to  the  conveyance ?” 

“ P°liey  dictated  the  retreat  from  the  breakfast  table,”  answered 
the  stranger,  as  Napoleon  retired  from  Moscow  when  he  found 
§'e“lnS  t0°  hot  ^ hold  him.  I had,  unfortunately,  a 
nXd  y °f  appetl,te  a',ld  a Paucity  of  cash, -the  one  com- 
] led  my  entrance,  the  other  caused  my  sudden  exit.  Great  men 

?hef  victTmshaVAbe?1  gTrned  by  HttIe  Causes>  and  I am  one  of 
• i , A return  chaise,  accommodated  me  with  an  unoccu- 
pied seat  behind  I availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  was  whirled 
gratuitously  to  this  busy  Babel,  and  here  I am.”  The  rebellious 
spoon,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its  oscillating  position  with 
the^iotf 1 UStrat?d  tbls  las,t  undeniable  assertion  by  plumping  to 
t e ™!  ’ and  It«.°WnC'1'  hav,"»  vigorously  set  it  in  motion  round 

eloquence  effectlve  conclusi°»  was  given  to  this  burst  of 

Vivian  U S6em  f°  V16W  tbeS6  tbinSs  in  a very  contented  light,”  said 
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congou  might  do  duty  for  twenty  cups  of  tea,  together  with  several 

bread  anrna\t,ntS  f*  ‘1°  *he  ™ultiPl»cation  of  a loaf  into  plates  of 
_ a and  bu.ttei>  wlnch>  *>>  tlle  event  of  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 

ould  pi ove  invaluable.  Our  hero,  in  return,  confided  to  his  com- 
municative friend  the  uncertainty  of  his  mission  to  London,  adding 
that  his  only  hope  was  to  scan  over  the  advertisements  in  the 

nn  b luXm  A .fnSWer  tbose  lhat  he  thought  most  suitable, 
until  he  gained  a situation  of  some  kind. 

The  arrival  of  the  waitress  with  the  candles  for  their  respective 
doi mitones,  giving  the  signal  for  retiring,  Vivian  bade  his  new 
acquaintance  good  night,  and  prepared  to  take  his  departure.  The 
place  into  which  he  was  inducted,  was  one  of  those  square-built 
apai  tments  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which,  having  a ricketty  wash- 
emitlefi6/  X a"  ob "luuous  looking-glass  thrust  therein,  become 
enl  ht  aPPellatl°"  ot  bedrooms,  by  a conventional  courtesy 
which  the  architect  never  contemplated.  Oppressed  by  a train  of 

sea,  gl  ’lWUC  neVen  jhe  dlsrl,rsive  chit-chat  of  Jackson  had 
! bfeen  able  t0  despel,  Vivian  gladly  sought  the  welcome 
promise  ot  repose,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  hard  and  un- 
yielding couch,  was  soon  dreaming  of  Netherleigh,  and  one  fair 
object,  whose  presence  sunned  even  bis  morning  visions. 

Morning  had  far  advanced  when  the  summons  of  Jackson  against 
his  bedroom  door,  invited  Vivian  to  the  breakfast,  that  wasawait- 
him  below.  Hastily  arousing  himself,  and  dressing  with  all  the 
speed  that  such  a ceremony  allowed,  he  descended  to  the  coftee- 
room,  where  Jackson  had  already  installed  himself  proprietor  of 
he  matin  repast.  Justice  having  been  done  to  the  fare  provided, 
the  adventurer  interrogated  Vivian  on  the  nature  of  his  prospects 
and  learning  that  they  entirely  depended  for  the  present  on  the 
success  of  those  answers  to  advertisements,  which  appeared  in  the 
papers,  he  expressed  a wish  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  arrano-e- 
ment  that  might  provide  for  the  temporary  emergency  of  botb.° 

“ I have  a proposal  to  make  to  you,”  said  Jackson,  after  the 
bieakfast  had  been  duly  despatched,  “ to  which  I think,  under 
the  piesent  circumstances,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  aoreeing 
Vou  are  at  present  unemployed,  I am  the  same.  Do  you°feel  in- 
clined to  join  me  in  any  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  our 
finances. 


1 al,“.a  Phil°sopl'ei'>  a»d  invariably  take  the 
sunshmy  su  e of  the  road  in  preference.  Wisdom  lies  in  the  will, 
and  not  in  the  wig.  A ou  stop  here  to  night,  of  course  1” 

“ Why,  to  say  the  truth ” 

r “ ) °“  I'aven’t  made  up  your  mind  where  to  go— I knew  it. 
-omfoi  table  place  this— bed  one  shilling— breakfast  sixpence- 
chambermaid  nothing.  Economy  and  elegance  combined.  I 
always  make  this  my  town  mansion,  and  for  the  country  a hay- 

wlbiure‘\  °-r  3 jbarn  in  tbe  winter>  wiI1  beat  all  your 
baionial  halls  in  Christendom.  But  you  seemed  knocked  up.” 

“ The  fatigue  of  the  journey,”  answered  Vivian,  “ has  certainly 
disposed  me  to  sleep,  and  I feel  inclined  to  adopt.your  advice.”  * 

“Quite  right  ” ejaculated  the  other,  “Here  Mary— beds  for 
two,  sheets  aired,  and  coffee  to  follow.”  * 

Mr'  1 reaJJy  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention,  Mr.  

“Jackson  at  your  service— ‘ what’s  in  a name,’  but  as  for  the 
attention,  pray  don’t  say  another  word.  I am  for  sleep  myself 

preferlt—  Im6  Sffhe  c°ffe(;~more  chicory  tlla"  mocha,  but  many 
prefer  it  the  coffee-shop  keepers  particularly.” 

Rattling  on  in  this  way,  Mr.  Jackson  proceeded  to  enlighten 
Vivian  on  several  obstruse  points,  connected  with  domestic 
economy,  which  satisfactorily  proved  how  half  an  ounce  of  diluted 


On  two  conditions,”  responded  Vernon,  “first  that  your  pro- 
posed scheme  does  not  involve  any  sacrifice  of  morality  on  my  part, 
and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  encroach  on  the  personal  property 
justly  belonging  to  others.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  it 
wifi  not  behove  one  in  my  position  to  be  too  particular.” 

“ W e will  look  upon  it  then  already  as  a bargain,  for  my  views 
embrace  neither  objection.  I am,  by  profession,  what  is  com- 
monly termed  a busker,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  contrives  to  pick 
up  a scanty  subsistence  in  taverns,  by  ministering  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  therein  assembled.  What  I have  been,  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  speak  of,  let  it  suffice  to  say  there 
was  a time  when  I should  have  hesitated  to  make  the  avowal  I 
have  done.  Society  creates  its  victims,  and  aftercasting  them  adrift 
is  ever  the  first  to  reproach  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

This  was  delivered  with  such  unusual  earnestness,  and  so  much 
more  feeling  than  his  previous  demeanour  had  prepared  Vernon 
to  expect  that  he  became  fairly  interested  in  the  matter  and  beo-ged  - 
Jackson  to  proceed.  06 

. To  come  then  to  the  point.  No  man,  who  has  his  wits  about 
i •'  J°ndon’  need  absolutely  starve.  The  provincial  tour  from 
whicb  1 have  just  returned,  has  not  proved  exactly  the  think,  but 
here  in  the  outskirts,  I may  do  a little  better,  You  can  write— I 
can  speak.  I will  obtain  the  requisite  information,  you  shall  retail 
it  to  the  public  at  three-halfpence  per  line.  Shall  we  join  hands 
and  stock,  and  be  partners  in  the  affair?” 

Really  I do  not  fully  conceive  the  nature  of  this  arrangement,” 
answered  A ivian,  “am  I to  understand  there  is  a vacancy  for  a re- 
porter on  some  newspaper?” 

“ Not  at  all ! my  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  those  in  it, 
has  introduced  me  to  a peculiar  fraternity,  of  which  the  public  in 
general  know  nothing,  and  of  whom  we  more  frequently  read  than 
hear.  They  are  of  the  class  called  penny-a-liners,  purveyors  of  the 
small  paragraphs,  inquests,  and  dreadful  accidents,  which  the 
morning  papers  use  as  they  can  find  room.  I have  seen  a great 
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deal  of  their  habits,  and  can  initiate  you  ^ 

craft.  My  nightly  avocations  enable  me  to  collect  a mass  ot  ^ 

formation  connected  with  the  oc“rre“^  °fskin  i„  'this  depart- 
throw  this  into  the  usual  form,  and  try  yom  stun  v 

ment  of  English  literature. 

Vivian,  who  » inclined  ..  see  , little 
that  compose  the  grand  phantasmagoria  of  L coldmmicative 

for  an  instant  on  the  new  prospect  opened  oy 
acquaintance,  and  having  arrived  at  the  conch*  ™ 
derive  no  harm  from  such  an  undertaking,  e 
ductive  of  much  good,  at  once  closed  with  the  ottei. 

« We  will  look  upon  it  then  as  already  understood,”  said  Jack- 

paper,  Vivian  read  an  announcement  ot  a meeting 

take  place  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  Janies  s btree  , 

the  following  day. 

“ Will  you  go?” 

“ Readily,  provided 
preliminaries.” 


am  instructed  by  you  in  the  necessary 

reiuiuiicuica. 

“ Leave  that  to  me,”  returned  Jackson,  “ and  for  to-night  if  you 
wish  to  see  a little  of  our  ™tropditan ^^^^^nonic 

" mSiS.  I”."  m>  engaged  t^.throttgh  a few  P»P»- 
lar  airs,  as  the  “ Chinese  Chin-melodist. 

since  his  previous  visit  to  the  metropolis. 

wmmm 

broken  flower- pot,  gather  their  leaves  together  and  make  a feeble 

dent  tradesfolk  now  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage.  An  epoch  m 
the  season-an  era  in  the  year-is  the  first  sunny  day  of  a London 
spring.  . . a 

Vivian  sauntered  onward,  and  feeling  the  exhdarating  influ- 
ence of  the  weather  in  the  enlivened  mood  with  which  he  con 
temnlated  the  ever  changing  scene  before  lnm,  now  thought  on 
Florence  in  a less  reproachful  light  than  he  had  previously  done, 

and  ceased  to  blame  himself  for  the  unhappy  turn  which  affairs 

had  taken  at  Netlierleigh.  Every  relative  that  lie  knew  of  being 
dead  or  in  a foreign  land,  and  having  no  settled  occupation  to 

which  he  could  immediately  devote  his  time,  ^a^oXi^he 
nance  on  his  part  to  adopt  the  suggestions  ot  Jackson,  than  ne 
otherwise  would  have  felt,  and  as  he  did  not  dare  to  remembei  t 
rich  heiress  of  Hadleigh,  his  heart  whispered  it  were  better  to 
fovo-et  Besides  an  insight  into  that  great  under-cun ent  of  ex- 
istence, which  rolls  on  its  mighty  and  influential  course | broeath 
the  snecious  surface  of  society,  was  what  he  had  most  anxiously 
desired  to  obtain,  and  armed  with  a strong  innate  sense  of; iecti- 
tX  he  feared  ’not  the  contamination  of  vices,  with  which  he 
might  be  brought  momentarily  into  contact. 

Swayed  by  feelings  of  this  kind,  and  pursuing  a similar  train  of 
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meditation  to  even  a greater 

Vivian  found  himself  in  the  .at  direction, 

conscious  of  having  ^^f^de^Sption  were  rolling 

rapidly  onTardto’minister  to  the 

shrine  of  wealth. 

Tt  was  an  exciting  if  not  a novel,  scene  to  Vivian,  and  he  drew 

s-ssiiifiisa 

iSi?sisis! 

rection  across  liei  arm.  1 . j j p,.  tke  whip  0f  their  mis- 

liorses  taking  fright,  and  no  8 . few  moments, 

chievous  driver,  bore  the  chariot out :ot  of  the  circum.. 

neither  of  the  noblemen  takl”^  ef over  sufficiently  from  their 

stance,  and  before  any  pel  so  transaction,  a crowd  had  col- 

lay  bleeding  and  helpless  in  the 

midst. 

AH  this,  which  occupied  l«*“j» 

necessary  aid.  1 he  acciueni  uau  , motive  had  stepped 

of  many,  who,  either 

to  inquire  into  the  event  but ^XviL  was  not  one  of  these  ; 
their  first  enquiry  had  been  giatifaed.  ff  r,  and  at  the 

he  felt  anxious  to  mitigate  thePX  had  escaped  in  the  confu- 
same  time  to  trace  the  delinquen  > threw  himself  into 

sion.  Impelled  by  both  these  mo ^c^be  now  thre^ w ^ 

the  midst  of  the  crowd,  “ inflicted.  A 

any  time,  to  the  way  in  ^Xpaces  Xnt  when  the  casualty 
surgeon,  who  chanced  to  be ’ P d taking  Vivian’s  card  and 

took  place,  here  stepped  ’ • v On  a hasty  medical 

address,  promised  followup  he  enq  y.  in  JQ  places> 

fo  the  neighbouring  hospital  was 

strenuously  recommended, 


As  there  was  no  one  by  to  ™ SJ“ 

own  expence,  procured  a cabriolet,  in  acc;dent-ward  of  St. 
creature  was  assisted,  and  seeing  ier  iu  order  that  a 

****** 

taken  place. 

The  remainder  of  An  day  «...  ““SlS 
Babel,  of  which  Vivian  found  himself  ^ unexpected  an, 

ant,  and  by  the  evening  he  had  arr  ‘ , I j(oyai  Harmonic 

ino-  to  the  memoradum  given  by  Jacks  , visitors  This 

Brunswick  Saloon,”  held  "XaSned  infoffie outward 
saloon  was  a dingy  stucco  buildi  g,  -th  colored  bills  which 

semblance  of  a temple,  and  pla  tr,  take  nlace  in  the  interior, 

announced  the  amusements  that  were  to  ta  1 , whilst 

One  portion  of  the  temple  had  teen  .a'X  u„“on  tod  to  h«n 
the  other  had  been  erected  to  Apollo,  and  increase  the 

formed  between  the  two  patrons  most  emulated  ;to  i^ 
fortune  of  the  proprietor.  Passin|  nloa  , a [ksmal  welcome  to 
encased  in  a suit  ot  rusty  ret  ia  , 0ilv-faced  personage 

every  new  comer,  Vivian  found i aaslXwithya  mysterious  being 
sharing  the  contents  of  a pewte  tke  first  view  of  whom 

in  dirty  yellow  fleshings  and  XmffibTe  notion  that  the  man  had 
impressed  our  hero  with  a veiy  to 
discarded  the  use  of  his  intellects. 
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with  a more  attractive  and  euphonious  appellation,  “Signor  Jack 
sonim,  the  celebrated  Chinese  Chin  Melodist.”  S 
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“Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed  Vivian,  laughing,  “I  did  not 
lecognise  you  at  first — the  metamorphosis  is  so  complete !” 


Ha  . ha  ! you  are  not  up  to  these  things  yet,  is  he  Snipers?” 
cried  Jackson,  turning  to  the  money-taker  for  his  opinion  “ bye- 
the-bye  allow  me  to  introduce  you ; Mr.  Vivian— my  friend  Sniggers 

ronSt|,ggerS’  my  fnend  Vivian— happy  to  make  two  such  talented 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  each  other.” 


Both  parties  bowed  and  smiled  themselves  into  intimacy. 

scriru'm-,k!nUteS  la‘er-  Vivian>”  continued  the  Chinese  nonde- 
be  kno^  k "f  T6  °f  the  m y n?"?e  by  which  our  hero  chose  to 
on  n”niSJ",ly,“  P“n™1r  h*»  >»«  • Wl»f, 

doing  ILk'Srho'LpS' “d  ,h'  Br°Mie”®  Phenomenon  .re 
Ah  ! they  ’re  nobodies,  but  you  really  must  see  the  Marylebone 

J n M\ShetinTh  th£  ZeV'lyr  dance>  il  is  Positively  J;!rbes 

thing  ot  the  kind  ever  introduced,  and  I am  sure,  you,  as  a a-en- 
leman  connected  with  the  press,  will  not  be  backward  in  makino- 
known  her  wonderful  capabiliti  ” ° 


voirf.hZ  MrC  Jack3°n’  s,tage  waiting  ?”  squeaked  a diminutive 
voice  through  a rent  in  the  canvas. 


on“  S"  *T>  called’”  f?id  Jackson  to  Vivian,  taking  him  on 
the  t IV  - ™hlsPcn*}g  ln  hls  ear>  “ can’t  stop  longer,  but  mum  ! 
the  Taglioni  is  a humbug— Sniggers  is  her  father— poor  man- 
large  family— can’t  tell  him  so— stands  half-and-half,  and— you 
guess  the  rest.  Shall  come  round  when  the  farce  is  over,  and 
mind,  continued  Mr.  Jackson,  in  a louder  tone  as  he  disappeared, 
do  not  forget  the  Marylebone  Taglioni.  Pass  one  friend  for  me 
Sniggers  fhankye!”  and  amidst  this  medley  speech,  of  which 
he  scarcely  understood  one  word,  Vivian  found  lie  had  been  in- 
ducted to  the  audience  portion  of  the  establishment  by  the  especial 

"e  p"”1 

Jhe  interior  of  the  “Royal  Harmonic”  was,  as  far  as  Vivian 
could  see  through  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  that  hovered  like  a 
nnst  over  the  heads  of  the  cigar-smokers  beneath,  a circular 
apartment,  divided  below  into  boxes,  railed  and  partitioned  off, 
and  having  at  the  further  extremity  a raised  stage,  on  which  took 
place  the  amusements  intended  to  accompany  the  demand  for 
more  profitable  commodities,  in  the  shape  of  excisable  fluids,  on 
the  sale  of  which  the  proprietor  chiefly  depended.  The  “ Zephyr 
ance,  which  afforded  a child  scarcely  eight  years  old  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  herself  into  every  kind  of  contortion,  was  beino- 
peiformed  when  Yivian  recovered  his  powers  of  perception,  and 
contributed  to  raise  emotions  of  pity  rather  than  surprise.  « The 
Chinese  Chin  Melodist,”  next  appeared,  amidst  the  acclamations 

h!  whfSh7ed  dlat  Jackson  had  long  been  regarded  there 

n the  light  of  a favourite,  and  having  extracted  by  dint  of  repeated 
blows  with  Ins  fingers,  a kind  of  modulated  harmony  from  his  chin, 
the  applause  was  redoubled,  and  the  exhibition  was  consequently 
repeated.  The  entertainments  concluded  with  a ballet,  in  which 
the  customary  chase  of  an  old  man  after  two  young  scapegraces, 
one  being  his  daughter,  and  the  other  her  lover,  constituted  the 
plot,  and  a bouquet,  a ladder  and  a sack,  the  accompanying  pro- 
p erties.  After  a succession  of  adventures  and  misadventures, 
which  never  did  occur  nor  ever  would  be  likely  to  occur,  the  affair 
concluded  with  the  old  man  bestowing  a blessing  on  the  others— 
a process  communicated  to  the  audience  in  the  following  manner. 
b irst  the  young  lover  cuts  six  in  the  air  for  joy,  and  then  in  a flvimr 
step  takes  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  who  coming  down  to^he 
fi-ont,  whispers  something  in  the  ear  of  the  young  gentleman 
whereupon  they  both  look  up  to  the  sky  to  see  whether  it  rains 
and  then  go  down  upon  their  knees  in  the  prettiest  and  most  be- 
coming way  imaginable.  The  old  man  at  first  gets  into  a corner 
and  be  c.or“;lllated  by  waving  .his  hand  several  times  to 

* t th,®  lovers  fet  UP  ancl  kneel  down  again  closer 

to  him.  So  the  old  man  finding  that  he  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer  waits  till  the  band  begin  the  slow  music,  and  then  spreading 
orth  his  hands  he  slowly  spreads  an  imaginary  table-cloth  over 
the  two  beneath,  and  concludes  by  assisting  them  to  rise,  with  a 


them  Sn  h would  be  Peasant  to  lum,  if  agreeable  to 

them.  So  the  whole  party  now  form  themselves  into  a grand 
quadrille,  and  the  curtain  falls  with  a general  expression  of  in 
r,R“ A,8, hi . LS  a”VeW 

’V  some  Person  beliin.l  him,  caused  Vivian  (o  turn 
ound.  It  was  Jackson,  who,  laying  his  finger  upon  his  lip  now 
made  a gesture  of  silence,  and  mysteriously  leading  the’  way 
rough  a secret  door  in  the  passage,  beckoned  Vivian  to  follow 


CHAPTER  III. 


Illustrating  the  old  adage,  that  the  course  of  true  love,  Sfc.  S/c. ; also 
pi  ouing  that  Cupid  may  not  be  always  so  blind  as  is  believed. 


ONTRARY  to  its  usual  quiet  and  peaceful 
appearance,  for  some  days  past,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Netherleigh  had  been  the  scene 
of  much  excitement.  A report  had  gone 
forth  that  Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh  would  for 
once  throw  off  his  secluded  habits,  and  give 
a fete  to  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  for 
many  miles  round,  and  this  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  preparations  that  were 
being  made  for  the  gala  at  the  old  manor 
house  itself.  Such  an  event  had  not  taken  place  there  for  years  ; 
the  individual  most  remarkable  for  his  longevity — the  “ oldest  in- 
habitant”—had  never  even  heard  of  a festival  of  any  kind  beino- 
held  within  its  precincts,  and  many  wondering  surmises,  and  hasty 
suppositions  were  formed  amongst  the  villagers  to  account  for  a 
proceeding  of  such  a novel  nature. 

Certain  it  was  that  the  hall,  for  many  days  prior  to  the  fete,  pre- 
sented an  unwonted  appearance  of  activity.  Old  rooms  that  had 
been  shut  up  tor  years,  were  now  opened  and  ventilated  for  the 
leception  ot  the  visitors  ; recesses  and  ante-chambers  abandoned 
tor  ages  to  the  moth  and  the  spider,  once  again  saw  the  fair  light 
of  day  streaming  in  upon  them,  and  every  available  nook  was 
made  use  of,  to  secure  the  better  accommodation  of  the  company 
to  be  assembled  within  its  time-worn  walls.  Artizans  from  Lon- 
don, and  decorators  of  every  description,  were  employed  to  display 
the  mansion  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  there  was  a metamor- 
phosis effected  by  their  means,  which  looked  more  like  a trans- 
formation by  the  wand  of  a fairy  than  one  attributable  to  mere 
mortal  aid. 


At  last  the  night  of  the  tete  came,  and  the  old  mansion  shone 
with  the  splendour  of  an  Arabian  night’s  dream.  The  hall  was 
thronged  with  company,  who,  in  the  merry  dance  sought  to  dis- 
play their  prowess  in  the  tcrpsichorean  art,  or  amidst  the  other 
atti actions  of  the  place  strove  to  dispel  the  corroding  influences  of 
care  that  rusts  on  the  minds  of  even  the  most  wealthy.  There 
was  the  gay  baronet  fresh  from  the  glitter  of  a court,  seeking  a re- 
lief from  the  feverish  excitement  of  a town  career,  and  the 
beauteous  daughters  ot  England’s  nobility  mingling  with  the  rest 
in  the  groupe,  and  striving  how  they  might  best°outvie  each  other. 
And  where  was  Florence  ? Was  she  the  merriest  as  well  as  the 
fairest  of  the  throng  ? Alas  ! though  smiles  hung  on  her  lips  as 
the  fragrance  hovers  round  a rose,  there  was  a weight,  as  if  of  lead, 
that  clung  about  her  heart,  which  defied  every  effort  to  dispel. 
That. night  was  to  decide  her  fate  for  ever. 

Sir  Gilbert,  whose  aim  had  been  to  unite  his  daughter  to  one  of 
rank  and  noble  lineage,  finding  that  for  some  days  her  spirit  had 
been  quelled,  and  her  joyous  gleesome  laugh  stilled  by  an  over- 
powering feeling  of  despair,  had  designed  this  fete  for  two  reasons. 
First  to  recall  her  cheerfulness  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and 
secondly,  to  prepare  her  to  receive  in  due  form  the  attentions  of 
Lord  Dacre,  who  had  been  long  a secret  admirer  of  Miss  Had- 
leigh, and  whose  hand  the  calculating  Sir  Gilbert  had  for  some 
time  past,  wished  to  secure  for  his  daughter.  By  this  alliance  he 
hoped  to  unite  fair  and  broad  lands,  and  consolidate  interests 
which  might  place  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition ; whether 
hearts  would  have  been  united,  it  was  neither  his  interest  nor  his 
disposition  to  enquire. 

The  customary  introductions  had  taken  place,  the  oaken  floors 
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and  carpeted  saloons  rang  wi£  ^h2  *tfSdr 

music  floated  on  the  an-,  were  the 

odouis,  and  the  g herself  of  the  first  opportunity  courtesy 

observed  of  all.  Availing  nersei  awhile,  and  hastening 

permitted,  found  her  father,  of  whom  she  was 

to  the  c°nse  X’  h eif  at  his  feet,  she  besought  lnm  to  re- 
in search.  Throwing  “?  D assuring  him  that  her  happiness 

tract  his  promise  L ’ the  contract  being  rescinded 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

SCIENCE  SIMVLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 


OR.  

^Uncle. — The  formation  of 

Which  ace  oiled  ~ the  shell  is 


<»  search.  Throwing  hero  »•  **»*».  ***  «*  ««  eve” SZ  *.  shell  is 

*rr  bei"g  rt™  sa  •>«  r » sssb 

tjfip I have  in  this  matter  gone  too  tai  to  receae.  the  outside  of  the  shell  appeals 

' “ « r t* ::;P™otine a* ~ » ** » shou'1 


hot  trom  me  suovcd.  j ■ . ,, 

Indeed,  dear  father,  it  is  a subject  with  me  that  scarcely  would 
Florence,  nry  answer. 

^ mffiden°couU  hope”®  wSh' for  in  a husband,  and  he  shall  be 
y°<’’Ly!feS,”lnAeddie  trembling  girl,  as  she  fell  senseless 

at  his  feet,  “rather  thy  blessing.”  _ , fullered 

“ Well 1 well!  we  shall  see  thy  promised  obedience,  Mtwed 
the  baronet*  somewhat  moved  by  her  — 

reality.  , 

|Set,“5h"  S quitted  ,"e  JSS  Itandstoape  bathed  in  the 

the  moon  appeared  to  shine  more  alluringly  and  the  ^ndscape 
r i. pj  „t;ii  brighter.  Was  it  fancy,  or  did  a hand  really  beckon 
lier^  to  followthe  wild  footpath  that  led  down  the  slope  to  the 
lawn  7 There  was  a slight  rustling  between  the  leaves,  a si  very 
voice  sounded  through  the  night,  but  Florence,  where  was 
Fled ! 


Motives.— It  is  the  motive  that  more  than  anything  eke  ren- 
ders an  action  good  or  had.  However  fair  the  look  o an  action 
mav  be  if  the  right  motive  is  wanting  the  action  is  hollow  , if  t 
motive  be  a bad  one  the  action  is  rotten  at  the  core.  Who  care 
for  an  outward  seeming,  or  show  of  friendship  or  affection,  unless 

a rough  outside,  when  it  covers  an  honest  inside,  more  ban  the 
most  fawning  fondness  from  a heart  that  is  cold  and  false^  Thus 
it  is  right  to  insist  on  the  principles  for  their  own  sake  .because 
the  principles  give  their  value  to  the  action,  not  the  action  to  the 
principles. 


sr£  uLTfsh*,. :•?,  7S 

£jffis-jsr.£?£s£ 

s “ ■ 'a-,  -aas  »r  .ts  as 

called,  on  this  account,  porcelain  J(he  outside  of  the 

3;  wl!:™‘  .”d°;sx  .he  sS  2S 

■ long .»  .-*2- 

cones,  here  is  one  of  those  shells  cut  in  ha 
across  its  substance.  See  how  beautifully 
it  is  rolled  up  in  a spiral  manner  , how 
thick  the  shell  is  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
coils,  for  the  purpose  of  protectingits  inbabi 
taut;  and  how  delicately  thin  it  is m the 
central  coils,  that  it  may  not  overburthen  its 
bearer.  But  when  the  animal  was  younger 
and  smaller,  it  inhabited  the  inner-coils, 
and  then  their  present  delicate  substance 
would  not  have  afforded  sufficient  protection 
from  injury;  but,  in  fact,  at  t ha  period 
of  the  little  creature’s  life,  the  shell  of  the 
present  inner-coils  was  thicker  than  it  is  now. 

What  then  you  will  say  has  taken  plac  - 
Nature  has  enabled  the  animal  to  take 

, «L  1.0  he„y  fo.  - 

strength  of  its  owner.  , the  shell  is  in  its  natural 

William,  How J^p ^^^h^ it'^own  fike  your  drawing. 
St^J^^ui:,Villiam,ai^l  what  is  better,  it  is  more 
fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed. 
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your  nails’  are  \o  * voiu^  fi  " S°,f'rm!y  attached  to  tlle  animal  a« 

,,y,?,  r finScrs;  the  extent  however  of  the  con- 

^ shdlte 'despite8  ^ ^ a"d 

injured  without  pain.  ng’  and  can  be  cut  or 

w _ SINGLE  VISION. 


the  eye. 


eQ" 


the  two  eyes  and  the  smaller  circles  the  appearance  of  , • . 
say  a red  wafer : the  dark  part  in  each  eye  Vs  the  lens  anL^r 
th..w,ier  ,,ouid  wto.rtb,  lUe  ;gj '“vrf 


and  of  course  there  would  be  two  images.  We  know  that  to  see 

cS'i, ‘ts/rEj  “ ?°z  s 

be  seen  in  its  direction.  If  a man’s  eyes  are 

in  a state  of  rest,  their  axes  would  be  directed  as 

in  this  first  drawing,  that  is,  they  would  be 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  images  of  the 

peaarrin°fact  to  7“  /"  difffent  .directions,  there  would  ap 
pear  m fact  to  be  two  wafers  instead  of  one ; but  when 

of  the  eye  as6t  ’thTs6  ^ P°W6r  °f  bendinS  *he  axes 
oi  tne  eye,  as  m this  second  drawing,  or  in  vulgar  terms 

squmnng,  and  by  so  doing,  each  eye  sees  the  objfct  in  the 
same  direction,  and  consequently  the  two  imao-esJ  appear  as 
one ; this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  eve 
is  exerted  without  difficulty  when  the  object  looked  at  is  at  some 

SEfCtfSTi?  °f,h‘  bSi“ 

alter  Ih. diiwioV ’S “ «?™1«  « 
painful,  beeau,,  a .c„,id,„b|”,,|,“  „“,f  “S”  “ 

sp  zzs.  ii&s&s? s- 

William. — I see  two  wafers,  Uncle 

.w"^7™,.0"“n“e  “ ‘°°k  "“‘'“I'’  »»■'  >T  •»  make  th. 

s.dTy!LL“"'~N0"r  ‘ "e  IU'  b“*  “ ">•  made  my  eye,  ache 

frrentl  fed  eyf  WCre  placed  with  their  a^s  in  a hundred  dif- 
ferent directions,  then  a hundred  objects  would  be  seen  A drunken 

whiVethV  0Uble’f0r  he  has  no  inore  power  ove/the  muscles^by 
if  i i eyes  ale  moved,  than  he  has  over  his  staggering  len-s 
™ * “"die,  and  then  SS'it 

lit  t ^ nosc>  you  see  two  candles,  for  you  have  forced  the 
n of  one  eye  into  a direction  incompatible  with  single  sight. 


n„!VlLLIAM-T,1.  undf?tand  )'ou  very  well,  Uncle,  and  perhaps 
-ill  invert^  ^ kl"g  °{  ,the  ®yes>  you  wiu  tell  me  what  is  meant  by 
retina  of  the  eyf6  °f  **  °bjeCt  y°U  lo°ked  at  beinS  formed  011  the 

bnUNnL!'~Wlliing!y’  but  first  take  this  magnifying  glass,  and 
old  it  at  some  distance  from  the  wall : keep  moving  it  until  you 
■ a clear  picture  of  the  window  on  the  wall.  Now  tell  ^me 

what  you  observe  in  that  picture.  ten  me 

, \V<LLIAM.-It  is  upside  down  ; the  tassel  of  the  blind  seems  to 
wards nglng  Upwards*  lf  1 lllay  use  the  word,  instead  of  down- 

ibjVtaL’tf'rfS ! fcjk“°'  'he  ',e  « 

this  drawing,  it  is  an  ima- 
ginary representation  of  the 
eye;  cut  through  its  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  show  its 
construction,  L is  the  lens, 
the  object  is  in  front  of  it, 

b,LX'£a  Pfrt  °f a pin’  wjth  the  head  upwards,  and  the  image  of  this 
ofJ  if  f?rmed  as  the  back  of  the  eye,  on  the  retina,  with  the  head 
o the  pin  downwards,  m the  same  manner  as  the  image  of  the 
blind  was  formed  on  the  wall.  8 

return  LIAM'—I  ^ Unde’  bUt  What  d°  you  mean  by  tlle 

kinUdNoCfLnE;7ThepWf0rd  'S  derived  f,'°m  the  latin’  and  is  g‘ven  to  a 
hZt  r I,  WOrk  of/ery  minute  neives,  which  are  spread  over  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  render  it  sensible  to  the  impress’on  of  li<rht 
it  is  the  organ  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  exists,  but  we  know 
notlnug  of  the  manner  in  which  it  conveys  information  to  the 

M illiam.— But  if  the  image  is  reversed,  how  is  it  you  see  it  in 
an  upright  position  1 J 

Uncle.— That  is  easily  explained,  the  mind  imagines  an  object, 
or  portion  of  an  object  to  be  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
by  which  its  image  arrived  at  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  of  the 
pin  s head  having  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  as  you  see 
by  the  drawing,  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  place  in  that  direction, 
and  the  image  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pin,  having  arrived  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  lens,  it  is  also  imagined  to  be  in  the  same 
direction,  notwithstanding  the  reversed  image  on  the  retina,  or  in 
Dr.  Brewster  s words,  “ It  is  a law  °f  vision,  that  when  a ray  of 
light  falls  upon  any  point  of  the  retina  the  mind  infers  that  the 
ray  proceeded  from  a point  in  some  line  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  retina.” 

w blight. 

illiam.  Thank  you,  Uncle,  for  that  information ; and  now 
1 wish  to  ask  you  a question  on  quite  another  subject.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  blight  ? The  gardener  says  the  largest 
of  our  apple  trees  is  blighted.  S 

Uncle.— I ought  first  to  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  blio-ht,  for 
te  term  is  variously  applied  ; in  its  general  sense  it  seems  to  be 
used  to  express  any  sudden  disease  by  which  a plant  is  attacked, 
but  these  diseases  arise  from  various  causes,  so  that  the  term  blight 
is  too  general  to  give  a clear  notion  of  what  the  speaker  means 
f he  word  commonly  means  the  effects  of  cold  winds  or  hoar  frost 
on  the  foliage  or  the  blossoms  of  trees,  by  this  the  buds  are  nip- 
ped, and  the  tender  vessels  burst ; the  juices  of  the  blossoms  and 
young  buds  are  delicate  food  for  many  minute  insects  which  troop 
in  myriads  to  the  feast,  and  because  their  appearance  takes  place 
soon  after  the  cold  winds  have  passed  away,  they  are  erroniotisly 
supposed  to  have  been  wafted  thither  by  the  wind.  To  prevent 
this  attack  of  the  insect  tribes,  some  judicious  gardeners  wash  the 
stems  and  branches  of  their  fruit  trees  during  the  winter  with 
some  penetrating  liquid,  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  grubs  of  the 
insects  which  have  been  deposited  by  the  parent  fly  or  beetle 
during  the  autumn. 

V illiam.  But  do  not  insects  inflict  great  injury  on  fruit  trees 
and  flowers  ? 

Uncle.  Without  doubt  they  do,  but  neither  the  insects  or  their 
eggs  are  brought  by  the  wind;  but  all  insects' are  not  injurious, 
some  are  beneficial,  and  others  destroy  the  noxious  tribes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a little  green  insect,  found  in  what  you  call  cackoo 
spittle,  the  aphis  or  plant  louse,  does  great  injury  to  the  planta- 
tions of  hops,  to  rose  trees,  and  other  plants ; on  the  other  hand, 
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the  little  lady-bird,  when  in  its  larva  state,  feeds  voraciously  on 

^Whxiam. What  is  the  larva  state,  Uncle?  ,,  • _ 

sects* unde^e^^  ^ tmtterfly 

grow  rapidly  ; the  next  tle  { ,rmh ; during  this 

butterfly  becomes  a chrysalis,  and  the  beetle  a j mummy, 
period  of  their  existence  they  are  sealed  p remaining 

SCalet?m  Wall  a er  living  their  allotted  time,  lay  their  eggs  and 
i Si?ht  sudden  ch.nge  ^'“"d 
will  blight  a tree,  particularly  in  the  spring,  when  its  leaves 
blossoms  are  tender,  it  causes  them  to  shmd ^up  and  pensh  long 
continued  dry  weather  will  have  the  same  effect , bu 
i„gs,  followed  by  bright  sunshiny  days  in  May,  when  the 
in  bloom,  produce  more  evil  than  any  other  cause 

William.-I  am  glad  you  have  explained  this,  Uncle,  toi 

parts  where  they  can  find  food,  and,  ’d  parts  0f 

from  the  tree,  to  prevent  the  evil  spreading  and  the 
even  venture  to  remove  a limb,  to  save  a patient  s life.  Witn  r 

spect  to  those  species  of  beetles  which  infes * the S a^ouSd  ttet 
boring  holes  in  all  directions,  they  seldom  attack  a sound  tr 
Most  frequently  they  pierce  the  tree  in  the  searc •.  f f ’ , 

ss-^  1 

tribes  over  the  land,  it  a very  powerful  accessory  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  many  of  these  are  gilded  w 
singular  apparatus  to  enable  them  to  float  in  the  herem  at  jr 
Drettv  and  a very  familiar  instance  in  the  thist  > Y 

Oat  die  end  of  a thin  stem,  to  the  top  of  which  a number  of 
downy  fibres  are  attached,  something  like  the  expanded  wtb  o 
narasol  or  rather  more  resembling  a parachute  and  its  car,  and 
this  manner  they  are  wafted  through  the  air,  lighting  ™u^°of 
gently  on  the  ground  than  any  parachute  made  by  the  hands 

ma"'  parachutes. 

William.— Is  it  not  very  dangerous  to  descend  from  a balloon 

1,1  Uncle!—  It  has^itherto  always  proved  so,  but ■ 
chiefly  arisen  from  indiscretion  and  want  of  calculation,  there  is  n 
reason  why  a parachute  and  its  loaded  car  should  not  float  a safely 
through  the  air  as  the  seed  of  a thistle,  unless  indeed  the  frail  ma 
chine  were  overtaken  by  a violent  storm  of  wind. 

William. — But  how  could  they  be  made  less  dangerous  . 
Uncle.— Nothing  more  is  required  than  to  present  a ^rface  to 
the  air,  offering  a resistance  to  the  descending  force,  so  that  the 
shock  received,  on  reaching  the  ground,  should  not  be  too  violent. 
In  some  parts  of  the  east  vaulters  exhibit  the  use  of  the  parasol, 
used  in  those  countries,  by  leaping  from  a considerable  height, 
without  danger.  A Jesuit,  who  travelled  in  Siam,  rjdates  that  a 
person,  famous  in  that  remote  part  of  the  country  for  h'^'^teu  y, 
Was  accustomed  to  divert  the  king  and  the  royal  court  by  the  pro 
dubious  leaps  which  he  took,  by  having  two  umbrellas  with  Ion 
handles  attached  to  his  girdle,  he  generally  alighted  on  the  ground, 
but  at  times,  it  is  true,  if  the  wind  was  high, he  was  ca",ed  ^nS 
trees  or  even  into  the  river.  A parachute,  when  first  cut  away 
from  the  balloon,  has  not  obtained  what  is  cal'ed  its  terminal  ve- 
locity, it  moves  unsteadily,  for  it  partakes  for  a short  time  of  the 
motion  it  has  received  from  the  balloon  in  its  ascent,  i( . soon  how- 
ever becomes  more  steady,  and  moves  at  a uniform  rate  towards 


,h,  ,„th,  and  if  thi,  rate  i»  not  too  ».Pid,  i*  would  leach  the 

ira  «, « ...  ^ a^,“  i'r.f.r.:,dd 

i-l’be  equal f.  a fall  ^ * fee.,  a. 
say,  the  shining  object „mns  r a<ritate(i  by  the  wind  ; but 

I.?™ U'XVonY.nd 


the  same  effect.  If  James  . „reater  philosophers  than  he 
the  reflected  light  can  come  t eUlnm  great ter  pi  ^ 

is  have  been  puzzled  y PI  f renoon  ;n  the  endeavour  to 
fessor  of  optics  consumed  f reflected  light,  in  which  he 

explain  some  peculiar  app  < ntific  jact  when  all  his 

eyelash.  . TT  i _nfi  then  I will  trouble 

W!Lliam.— One  more^uestio  ^ ^ dangerous  to  remain  a 

[e0nUgth°of  time  in  cold  fresh  water  than  for  the  same  period  in  salt 
neNCLE.-I  am  no 

opinion  of  a medical  man  on  J e subiect,  was,  “ that 

hPe  arrived,  after  numerous  on  the  ^ of 

& assSSttfU.s* "'“h  b,?  ,he 

debilitating  effects  ot  tlie  cold.  ^ 

The  Poetry  or  a Steam-Engine.— There  is,  to  our  tliinkn^, 

igfSgg 

5SS^i52X  V !-l.<ow,=uyordi„«e  e».ry  ym 


quisitely  compile  is „ littie  bar  and  screw  fit 
ln7worketo°geetlmr!  Vast  as  and^whole 

is°one0cn<fmplete  piece  o^ony-an 

in  the  bound  of  an  antelope-more  of  t e poetry  ot  p 

i„  the  dash  of  a cataract.  And  ough t it  jotto  be  ales « 

who  laugh  at  novelties,  and  pu  n science,  was  once 

kettle  ^-Illuminated  Magazine.  does  nothing 

:£=3!S^te.MK; 

I Haxlitt. 
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No.  V I. — The  Geranium. 

fl.owers  ! 6>e  gardens  eclipse  you,  ’tis  true, 

^ ct,  wildings  of  Nature,  I doat  upon  you, 

*or  5'e  "’Aft  me  to  summers  of  old  • 

\\  hen  the  earth  teemed  arond  me  with  fairy  delight, 

And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.  y ’ 

******* 

*110(' a pastoral  song  lias  a pleasanter  tune, 
than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June- 
Ui  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell, 

Whel-fo  thoug^lt  >t  delightful,  your  beauties  to  find, 

A?.d  vn„fhP°  °f  NatUre  flrst  breathed  011  ™y  mind, 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Campbell. 

on thf nmany  int,eresting  plants  which  now  make  their 
fiSh  nw’  addlnfnfW  beauty  t0  theiace  of  nature  and  inspirits 

there  ftTol!!  Irfr th°Se  Wh°  de%ht  rural  rambles! 
, no,t  one  whlch  offers  more  attractions  than  the  wild  ae 

of  the'fiorist  "therifis  ^ *hich  now  engage  the  attention 

ot  one  whlch  he  Prizes  more  than  the  cul- 
tivated geranium.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  as  Campbell  savs 

iKlVes  us  FF 

'part— the 

S Generally  "recti' 0 !]'  **  & V®ry  common  remark,  and  one 

ated  for  some  use!  yet  there^mi^V^d^Z 

ZPZs1  :rtrCh1t0?0WWS!  how  sincerely^oAve 
I y tnese,  who  can  find  no  refreshment  or  delight  and  whose 

SjT  n0t  nS'Wi  “ “M”d  by  . »r»e,  of  t “ir.5: 

fa  Jifor'm.  mlibe,»ntf'inS  lh”  »»d  the  Stork' s-bill 

1 he  most  attractive  species  in  the  crane’c-hill  f0w-.‘i 

Robert' ^Gera  ^ ,beautiful  rose-coloured  flower,  called  He/b 
stems  o f fok  Hoberhar.}lm)  n°w  to  be  seen  in  blossom.  The 

while  the  P1T,’  38  wel1  as  the  ’oaves,  are  tinged  with  red 
hile  the  losy  petals  are  marked  with  white  veins.  It  is  a small 


sprtogfmT ann.mll  plaC(:S’  amon£  bushes,  stones,  &c.  It 

PTh?re  £ ,!  y’  and  rema,ns  in  flower  until  October. 

s another  species  ot  geranium  more  showv  and  indeed 

veln^toTvWch  ^erT11’  b‘Ue  fl°WerS  mMk'e'd  with  white 

fa the  Meadow rwJW V °Ught  t0  give  ,he  (irst  P^ce.  This 

it  better  repay  l°c\\ *° '''^ 

^t  e o?^:r our  “ 

DoveVfoirc!LTCl'enar  alS°  H0W  in  bloom  :-The  common 
with  ™ M C an®  s'bl  1 (geranium  moils,)  a soft  downy  plant 

washes  and !nS™R  °Utred  growing  ver-v  commonly  both  in 

(geranium  d L?  ;lvat.ed  8r°uild  ; the  Jagged-leaved  Crane’s-bill 
Shane  !f  thd  f1'n’)  "J1?  I1,a-V  be  k,1°"n  from  the  last,  by  the 
2 aJe  both!mS  5 and  tHed)usby  and  tbe  Shining  Crane’s-bill, 
Sand  the^  t « ’TT..  °n  tbe  Sandy  coasts  ^ tl.e  south  of 
ithilffi  n St0rk  s-bl11  ln«y  ;llso  now  be  seen.  There  will 

we  meettkh ft ill  any  member  of  <bese  families,  if 

resel  l ''  the  seed  vessels  are  formed,  for  they  greatly 

resemble  the  bills  of  the  birdswlmse  names  they  bear.  ' 

Inis  structure  may  be  observed  also  in  our  cultivated  o-erani 
nevertheless  th°U®.h  7 hear  very  different  shaped SI  ^ 
Z Z ’ unar  y relat.ed  t0  the  bumble  dwellers  in  our  lanes 
' , d8es-  . dl|e  beautiful  geraniums  of  our  green-houses  are 

nearly  all  natives  of  the  CapmOf  Good  Hope,  fnd  ff  we  named 

p elar o-o liiun  1"°  B fit"1  bo,tanlcal  definition,  we  should  call  them 
pelargoniums.  But  these  last  are  so  blended  with  the  geranium 

answers!- ver  genelally  Indluded  under  the  common  name,  which 

fuTalludIdToPhUrP°Se  Hn.  serves,t0  remind  us  of  the  connection, 
just  alluded  to  beweem  them  and  the  little  regular  crane’s  hi! 
flowers  that  differ  so  much  in  the  shape  of  the  petals 

pelar'oniZffldel';VeS  itS  namf  from  Seranos,  a crane,  and  the 
mernfn  i I f Pelarg°*>  a stork,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
mentioned  above,  between  the  bills  of  the  birds  and  the  husks  in 
l"CVhe,  see,ds.  of  those  flowers  are  contained;  the  former  of 
(Deca'ndnal  f the  1 C!fSS  .Slxteen  (Monadelphia),  and  fifth  order 

(Heptandria’)  " Same  C aSS’  bUt  in  t,le  fourth  order 

i T^i j properties  of  the  geranium  are  as  follows:— The  petals 

ruppe^^he  flo  br°aK  a"d  Sm00th  at  the  e<%es>  and  slightly 

cupped , the  flower  should  be  circular,  higher  at  the  ed<res  than 

in  the  centre,  and  where  the  petals  lap  Sver  each  othe.  the  in 
sternal,011  foaRSed  by-  tbeJ°ln  should  be  hardly  perceptahle;  the 
welT above ! hf! for"  1°ht,®tron8’  and  elastic,  carrying^  bloom! 
l ltl  ! , f a"C  1 the  colour  sh°uld  be  bright"- and  dense 

cations  IT  SCar.let’  CrimS°n’  rose  colour’  or  any  of  the  modifi! 
cations , colours  being  a matter  of  taste,  do  not  affect  the  real 

no velt v'eS The  1 "''t  otber  P°ints-  unless  itje  on  the  score  of 
close  -ukI  ■ ,P  r\  Sh,°U  d be  shl'ubby  in  its  habit,  the  foliage 
-cts  , ? ' bright  green,  the  joints  short  and  strong,  and 
bemselves  in  every  part  without  assistance. 

The  treatment  of  this  flower,  although  so  delicate  and  fair,  is 

Plant  and  ?h!Cratfe<1  that,  °n  "1any  a less  I,rizr'd  and  less  admired 
plant,  and  therefore  we  shall  comprise  it  in  a very  few  words  It 

is  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  artSAty  impregnation  and 
seeds  new  varieties  may  be  obtained"  the  le/dlinp.,  toe  cu«in“ 
and  the  plants  themselves  should  be  njpdhrately  watered  in  spring 

they  musITf  W,;nter  tbey  ^“ire  little  or  perhaps  not  any! 

ley  must  of  course  be  protected  from  the  frost  in  the  winter 
Insects  are  perhaps  the  enemies  most  to  be  feared.  When  these 
appear  they  should  he  immediately  destroyed  by  tobacco-smokc 
or  by  water  .uto  which  tobacco  ha/been  inLed  f TSe  done,’ 

saliniseeH^tb  dfbH  W3She|-  W'th  C’ear  water’  In  electing  and 
frnTflf  fld  e f°"?WTg  dlrectlons  should  be  attended  to  :-Save 
mnnd  I dn0Wers  Wlth  the  .broadest  thickest  petals,  forming  the 

wkh  nirelv°fWCT:^flVer  m‘nd  ‘he  Colol,r>  that  will  come  in  time 
with  nicely  formed  flowers,  as  well  as  in  ragged  ones  ; attend  to 

cofour'in Ihie  world!  P6tal  ^ °f  floWel'  before  t,le 


Iistory  shews  us  that  the  individuals  who  most  adorn  its  pages 
me  but  instruments  in  working  out  the  destiny  of  their  fellow  men 
race  PPl”g  ‘ 16  progTessive  advancement  of  the  human 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Paris,  May  SO,  1844. 

Ma  Chere, 

Paris  is  now  at  the  summit  of  its  eclat.  Nature 
md  art  combine  to  delight  us,  and  to  retain 
sky,  nature  in  her  most  smiling  colours,  the  Perfu™  of  fl  i’ 
the  birds  singing  around  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  concerts,  matt 
nees  soirees,  the  theatres,  and  what  not  on  the  other,  have  me.  - 
pressible  charms;  yet  amidst  all  these,  I still  have  P ^urc  in 

preparing  my  little  sheet  for  your  inspection— may  your  delight 

hi  Jerusing  equal  mine  in  writing  it.  I have  little  more  than 


bagatelles  to  offer  this  time,  hut  you  must  remember  that  these 

mark  the  lady  of  fashion. 

, have  twice 

'r„“  »»..  excuse  this 

thi,  particular  of -g*-*^*^  «SSL  ** 

by'the'bye  have  I 

1-  also  beautifully  adapted  them  to 
the  dresses  d'amazones,  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

penonty  which  we  had  a ngni  to  1 , , , , designs  a 

she  disdains  a repetition  of  her  success. 

The  charming  little  mitten,  of 

ssssg fessB 

ssaf^ssfi." 

embroidered,  al«>  .mbro.dered  apron.,  fb 

^n'  but^ou'wilTsay'l^rn  oot^unifi'fd^to  decide  in  these  matters. 

T need  scarcely  add  that  everything  here  is  in  exquisite  taste. 

T tli ink  T have  never  mentioned  flowers,  and  I am  almost  afraid 

t0  ^ZXt  SSK  JZVCi'LI^oTan^^d  5R 

SS  /SSSfc  from  their  -g*  - 
farntlfSdmi?.  SchWong 

for  »U  are  astonished 

nut  ?ouht  she  deserves  a medal,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  ,t 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  I think  she  is  certain  of  obtaining  one. 

Tn/ket  handkerchief  requires,  and  avoid  the  annoyance  ot 
ation. 

T et  ns  now  pass  to  lace  for  a moment-Violard  rules  fashion 

h?  U de- 

sire  ot  gain. 

Madame  Leclerc  shows  great  talent  in,h£ 
dress  She  unites  comfort,  richness,  and  grace  in  all  Iter  P'-xu.c 
Sons-she  has  some  charming  pelisses,  lined  with  rose  co  our  or 
blue,  and  the  embroidery  of  them  is  elegant  and  nch  , her  lo  g 
clothes  and  night  dresses  are  very  nicely  finished,  her  little 
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^v5pTeiyth°Se  °f  rUCheS’  Whh  rows  of  lace,  and  her  aprons 

ar  Lssftss  ss 

gcription.eVer^  WatcheS>  chains<  a”d  bracelets  baffle  de- 

Je  reste, 
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Rue  St.  Honore 


Votre  amie  sincere, 


L.  de  F. 


182o“rivBp,Rf8' °.LUTI1ON— The  Gazette  of  Augsburg  for  January, 
SdSXrf  °t  the  hel0ism  a^d  Presence  of 

„h£,  ‘Cft JS  “ lutli  communicated  from  the  room  in 

wn  cn  sue  had  left  him  with  the  kitchen,  she  perceived  that  lm 
had  dropt  the  beard  he  wore  when  he  entered f that  he  now  m 
peared  a robust  man ; and  that  he  was  pacing  the  chamber  wiffla 

Cf:,rMr his, hand-  Findi»s ™ mU  & e*sje str^ed 

it  self  with  a chopper  in  one  hand  and  the  boilinl  soup  in  the 
other,  and  entering  the  room  where  he  was,  first  threw  tile  soup  in 

whirhT’  antl  I ,6"  Stmck  hlm  a blow  w>th  tile  hatchet  on  the  neck 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground  senseless.  At  this  moment  a 

windnkn°C^  31  ‘u6  d°°r  occasloned  her  to  look  out  of  an  upper 
window,  when  she  saw  a strange  hunter,  who  demanded  admit 
tance,  and  on  her  refusal  threatened  to  break  open  the  door  ■ she 

Sta  elyr  161  father’s  S,m’  antl  as  he  was  proceeding  to  put 
his  th  eat  into  execution,  she  shot  him  through  therio-ht  shoulder 
on  which  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  forest.  Half  an  hour  after’ 

i^8%zrzrd%k?a?craa  ohi  m°» 

passed  tnat  way.  She  said  she  knew  nothing  of  him  • and  after 
useless  menaces  it  she  did  not  open  the  door, "lie  also ’proceeded 
o bieak  it  in,  when  she  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  excite 

EKS3  zzsz  S SSSKSJS-  -» 

SB 

As  vivaciiv  is  tbe’cift  nf  eFy  S°U  ’ 1 sha,l  not  pretend  to  determine. 

ai1*^  . *en  should  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a kind  of 
savage  plnlosopy,  women  by  a thoughtless  gallantry  Where  the*! 

true,  madam,  replied  the  Turk,  “and  it  permits 'it  that' the  h i 

he^wf1?  f AN°  Engl,ish  Wojien  Contrasted.' — Our  girl  with 

«-«» o“ She  •* 
thincf  tnSM  RID«tN'TiLady  Lucan  was  heard  to  say  a very  neat 

pleases ’ al  1 ^ h e°w oTl d ! ’ ''' * 


THE  GAMBLER'S  LAST  STAKE. 

A SCENE  IN  MADRID. 


Bid  not  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the  wheels 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubes  of  mottled  bone  ; 

And  drown  it  not,  like  Egypt’s  royal  harlot, 

Dissolving  her  rich  pearl  in  the  brimm’d  wine  cup. 

These  are  the  arts,  Lothario,  which  shrink  acres 

rv«l,t’?ef  y?rds byi,!s  sterling  pounds  to  farthings 

credit  to  infamy ; and  the  poor  gull  B 

» ho  might  have  lived  an  honour’d,  easy  life, 

1 o rum,  and  an  unregarded  grave.  ’ The  Changes. 

N an  inner  room  of  his  counting-house,  which 
°,CCTf,d  a win?  of  his  splendid  mansion  in 
the  ( alle  Alcala,  set  Don  Jose  Solano,  one  of 
the  richest  bankers  in  Madrid,  ruminating 
jrst  , much  self-complacency  upon  the  profit- 
'll"? ?ble  results  of  a recent  speculation.  He  was 
Vt  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  the  entrance 


a i„c  CUUdllVU 

A of  one  of  his  clerks  ushering  in  a stranger, 
who  brought  a letter  of  introduction  from  a 
jifk  hanker  at  Mexico,  with  whom  Don  Jose  had 
-,—  ~T  had  occasional  transactions.  The  letter  stated 
that  the  bearer,  the  Condede  Valleja,  was  of  a highly- 
respected  family  of  Mexican  nobility,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  visiting  Europe,  and  more  especially  the 
m country  of  his  ancestors,  Spain;  and  it  then  went  on 

as  Inf!?’  I-"1  m tb®  fron£est  terms  to  the  Madrid  banker, 
after  W ill  1 raCy  a'U  fnendshiP  coul(l  not  fail  to  be  sought 
agreeable  qualUies^Canle  aCqUalnte<1  wi‘h  his  many  excellent  and 

The  appearance  of  the  Count  seemed  to  justify,  as  far  as  an- 
pearauce^can  do,  the  high  terms  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  in  this 
etter.  He  was  about  eight  and  twenty  years  of  awe  dark  com- 
plexioned,  with  a high  clear  forehead,  short  crisp  curli’no-  hair  an 

antf  WiW  reg'ir'r  countenance>  and  a smile  of  singular  beauty 
and  fascination  H.s  eyes  were  the  only  feature  which  could  be 

°,therW1S,e  tban  extremely  pleasing  : although  large, 
ack,  and  lustrous,  they  had  a certain  fixity  and  hardness  of  ex- 
F‘ySlon  tbat  Produced  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  the  be- 
lder,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  disagreeable  had  not 
the  mellow  tones  of  the  Count’s  voice,  and  his  suavity  and  polish 

peculiarfty.SerVed  great  measure  t0  counteract  the  effect  of  this 

Doing  due  honour  to  the  strong  recommendation  of  his  esteemed 
correspondent,  Don  Jose  welcomed  the  young  Conde  with  the  ut- 
nmst  hospitality  insisted  on  taking  possession  of  him  for  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  without  allowing  him  to  return  to  his  hotel 

andgchamed  th”10  ^ °T’ Presented  him  t0  his  son  and  daughter! 
and  charged  them  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  entertain  their 

fime  ’ M on"  “ietUr?!d,t0  his  occupations  tifi  dinner- 
- At  one  o clock  the  old  banker  reappeared  in  the  sala 

m'the  f f°U‘n  llafael  andMarifiuita  Solano  listening  with  avidity 
to  the  agreeable  conversation  of  the  Count,  who,  in  his  rich  and 

resUnw  detail  MeXICan.  SPanisb.  was  giving  them  the  most  inte- 
resting details  concerning  the  country  he  had  recently  left.  The 

magmficence  of  Mexican  scenery,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
races,  the  gorgeous  vegetation  and  strange  animals  of  the  tropics 
oi met!  the  subjects  of  his  discourse,  not  a little  interesting  a 
young  man  of  three  and  twenty,  and  a girl  of  eighteen,  who  had 
nevet  as  yet  been  fifty  leagues  away  from  Madrid.  Nor  had  the 
stranger  s conversation  less  charms  for  the  old  banker.  Valleja 
d been  at  the  Havannah ; was  acquainted  with  scenes,  if  not 
with  persons,  with  which  were  associated  some  of  Don  Jose’s  most 

a^eeable  remm'scences;  scenes  that  he  had  visited  in  the  days 

nt  s y°ut  b’  when  lie  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  princely  for- 
tune. To  be  brief;  the  agreeable  manners  and  conversation  of 
* , Gmmt  so  won  upon  father,  son,  and  daughter,  that  when  at 

lghtfall  he  rose  to  take  bis  leave,  the  banker  put  his  house  a sn 
disposmon,  and  followed  up  what  is  usually  a mere  verbal  compli- 
ment, by  insisting  upon  Valleja’s  taking  up  his  abode  with  him 
c tiling  Ins  stay  in  Madrid.  Valleja  raised  many  difficulties  on 
he  score  of  the  inconvenience  or  trouble  he  might  occasion  ; but 
hey  were  all  overruled,  and  the  contest  of  politeness  terminated 
the  Count  s accepting  the  hospitality  thus  cordially  pressed 


upon  him.  The  very  next  day  he  was  installed  in  a sp  enc 
apartment  in  the  house  of  Don  Jose.  . Tr  „ . 

Several  days,  even  weeks,  elapsed,  during  w uc  1 ® ^ v 

tinued  to  be  the  inmate  of  the  Casa  Solano.  H PP  ^ 

well  pleased  with  his  quarters,  and,  on  the  othei  hand,  his 

found  no  reason  to  regret  the  hospitality; shTLs  ™.id  „ot  make 
became  the  spoiled  child  of  the  family ; on  . o tjie  jqa_ 

a meal  without  Valleja  was  there  to  c la  wi  walks  rides, 

vannah  ; Rafael  was  the  inseparable  companion  ofhiswaks,  r.aes 
and  out-door  diversions:  while  the  b^oming  Mariquita  ne  er 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  the  handsome  Mexican  was  seated  u 
Side  her^  effiery  frame,  conversing  with  her  m h»  lo*  soft 
tones,  or  singing  to  the  accompaniment  ot  it  g the 

wild  melodies  of  his  native  country._  _ Indf  so  maiked  ^ 

Count’s  attentions  to  the  young  gul,  anc  - meaning  friend 
receive  them,  that  more  than  one  officious  or  well-meam  5 
hinted  to  Don  Jose  the  propriety  of  instituting : some  inq^y  ^ 
the  circumstances  and  antecedents  o a ma  > in-law. 

improbable  might  eventually  aspire  to  becon e his 
But  the  banker’s  prepossession  in  favour  of  Valleja  was  so  no  R 
that  he  gave  little  heed  to  these  hints,  contenting  himself  with 
writing  to  his  correspondent  at  Mexico,  expressing  the  Pleasu 
he  had  in  making  the  Count’s  acquaintance,  and  receiving  him  as 
an  inmate  M Ms  house;  but  without  asking  for  any  information 
an  inmate  01  111s  no  > , Valleia  had  brought  was  such 

concerning  him.  In  fact,  the  letter  \ alleja  » » 

as  to  render  any  further  inquiries  nearly  supe^uous.  It  men^ 

tinned  the  Count  as  of  a noble  and  respected  family,  and  creaueu 
him  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a sum  ot  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  presumable  that  his  means  were  ample. 

Before  Valleia  had  been  three  days  at  Madrid,  he  had  obtained 
h«  ho«.c  a.  which  . number  of  idle™ 

were  in  .he  habit  of  meeting  » play  ~ ri 

most  fascinating  to  a h 1 ^ he  sVoon  made 

afternoon,  accompanied  by  Rafael  &01  , indif- 

ounces  on  a card,  which  almost  tamMj ’“mto  J.nndered 
SiKK  hi^lhln.  descried  him  and 

gamblers  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  watching  his 

^um  Motion.01  Rafael,  wjo 3??^  a«dj_ten  only  for 

t“,°  ed  hi.  hSS'.s  Billing  ones,  which  a single  day's  good  fortune 

might  retrieve.  Gambling  is  scarcely  looked  u !P°n  " d ^ce  “ 
Spain,  and  young  Solano  saw  nothing  unusual  01  bhm^Me  m 
tbe  Count’s  indulging  in  Ins  afternoon  juego,  01  in  Ins  losin 
tneyTit T^LJ  him,  and  if  he  thought ... dinur.or  »»  •«- 

srsri’e! 

The  monte-table  which  Valleja  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
walsitoatedonthe  third  floor  of  a house  in  a narrow  street  leading 

out  of  the  Calle  Alcala,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
Casa  Solano  Amongst  the  persons  to  be  met  there,  were  ma  y 
So  richeatid  highest  £ Madrid  . Si 

counts  and  marquises,  and  even  grandees  of  Spain  were  in 
habit  of  repairing  thither  to  wile  away  the  long  winter  evening  , 
“So  .S»«»  of  the  summer  day  . and  the  play  was  P™P«' 

SSf  hV”,  ££ 

3"^“ hchde"o™°t'i«i  and  arrangement.  of  tiro  establishmont. 
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The  thro,  rooms  .ore 

upon  the  side-table.  , the  gilt  ““"fn""' ™.  «rfdS  to 
';Snt.“StlcS“nd  refreshments  awaited  the  parched 

arrival  at  Madrid,  the  Mexican  and  Rafael  left  Don  Jos s 
Hno-  and  bent  their  steps  in  the  usual  direction.  While  asce  8 
tlm well- worn  stairs  of  the  gaming-house,  young  Solano  could  not 
fm-hear  addressing  a remonstrance  to  his  friend  on  the  su  j 

Sosser  Although  the  Count’s  perfect  command  over  himself 

and  his  countenance  made  it  very  difficult  for  so  young  and  in 

1 o man  ac  Tlafael  to  judge  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
STo  latte”  uev'SleS,  LSed  that  for  three  or  four  days 
pay  there  had  been  on 

t:Z%,  „ Conversation*  wasl’perhaps,  mure  ht.lli.nt  and 
the  contrary  . ^ more  frequent  than  usual,  but  tlieic 

£=sls££S=:“ 

Sir^,r„rEr;nd®i™oT,,  ^ .«» 

to  win  back  all  my  losings  ; I feel  in  the  vein. 

“I  heartily  hop.  »», 

* »>“  - d”’' 

iCjrs  itaTin  «”«i.i., - p-fi^bsb 

the  tabfe  strewed  with  tie  show,  Sp.n.sh  ■ toptn 5 
?fgthe 

tainly  have  backed— had  they  had  alon^  S1  French  windows, 

the  sun  was  darting  its  "j  W JSe  of  lhe  small 
from  above  the  windows,  and  hung  over  tne  oui 

semicircular  balconies.  _j.ai.:no.  a 


For  some  time  he  did  not  join  in  um  — him  staUe 

ment  of  the  other  players,  win ° a<^°^th  an  unhesitating 

his  money,  as  soon  as  he  entere  l tl  , in  this  manner, 

boldness  and  confidence  Half  an  ho  1 ^ fo  when 

and  the  presence  of  Valleja  was iDeginn  g from  his  pocket,  and 
he  suddenly  drew  a VaUeja  lost,  and  with 

placed  it  upon  a card.  Tlu  g thn;)Wn  int0  the  bank.  Another 
Ins  usual  sang-froid  saw  his  .sta  had  lost 

followed,  and  , di.e.m- 

X ,7p5.»dd;p»  dre  handsome  tSunt.n.nce  of  the  M.xtoan ; 
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only  an  officer  who  was  standing  by  him  observed,  that  a nark  nf 
the  thin  Spanish  cards,  which  he  Ld  been  holding  S his^ands 
f The  f6  S‘TUn,  ’ t0r,n  comPlete]y  i‘>  half  by  one  violent  wrench’ 

• ,fo,l'r  ?'1§h  stakes’  so  boldly  played  and  so  rapidly  lost 
n vetted  the  observation  ot  the  gamblers  upon  Valleja's  proceeding’ 
Everybody  crowded  round  the  table,  and  even  the  sHoht  buzz°of 
conversation  that  had  before  been  heard,  totally  ceased*  His  at 
tention  attracted  by  this  sudden  stillness,  Rafael  rose  from  his 

the  ha8  L-  hlS  lnend‘  A glance  at  the  increased  wealth  of 

the  bank,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
\ all^a  s movements,  made  him  conjecture  what  had  occurred.  * 
You  have  lost,”  said  he  to  the  Count,  “ and  heavily  1 fear 
Come,  that  will  do  for  to-day.  Let  us  go.”  y’  ear- 

see  mfwin  back1”  d a'®  ,M<;xican’  “ a mere  trifle,  which  you  shall 
‘h“  »■> 

“ Copo,"  said  he,  “the  king  against  the  ace.” 

P or  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  monte,  it  may  he  neces- 

if  In  IceTme  mi  b “tterin,?  these  wwds  Valleja  bound  himself, 

Lk  T,  II  iia  i™^’  t0.pay  an  Cqual  amount  t0  that 
in  the  bank  as  well  as  all  the  winnings  of  those  who  had  backed 

th  b i ’ on.the  ot,ler  hand,  the  king  won,  the  whole  capital 

him  b8nk  W8S  hlS’  88  Wdl  aS  the  stakes  of  ‘hose  who  bet  agffinst 

“ Copo  al  Rey.” 

There  was  a general  murmur  of  astonishment.  The  bank  was 

rahl^bV'T  had  been  seen  in  that  room  since  a certain  memi' 

th?nocSn’«dSKl"g  mrucand  himself>  being  out  upon  one  of 
tne  nocturna!  frolics  in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  had  come  un 

in  d'sguise  with  an  officer  of  his  household,  and  lo^t  T sum  that 

contents'1  of  hllTTv  m 3nd  sorely  diminished  the 

contents  ot  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  privy  purse.  There  were  -it 

east  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the  table  in  gold  and  paper  and 

caul  he  favoured,  when,  on  the  strength  of  his  previous  ill  luck 
ome  ot  the  players  put  down  nearly  half  as  much  more  against 
it.  The  two  bankers  looked  at  each  other:  the  guardsman 
s nigged  Ins  shoulders  and  elevated  his  eyebrows.  Both  move 
. ments  were  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible?  but thevTwe' 
Partner  e hSS’l  .eXCtdk‘n‘ly,  well  observed  and  understood  'by  his 

Faid  the  Pack  Sh'dTd  ° d A,Iar,iuis’  si“in£  opposite  to  himf  who 
Jaid  the  pack  of  cards  upon  the  table,  their  face  to  the  cloth  and 

after  placing  a piece  of  money  on  them  to  prevent  their  being  dis  ’ 
turbed  by  any  chance  puff  of  wind,  opened  his  gold  box  and  took 

KSlre  F7  ' °!  „Hav'nS  done  .1,?,  !£ 

eration,  lie  let  Ins  hands  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  leant  back  in 

ThpC  'f‘[  WU1  a couo‘enance  expressive  of  inexhaustible  patience 
I he  players  waned  for  nearly  a minute,  but  then  be<ran  to  grow 
impatient  of  the  delay.  At  the  first  question  put  to  The  Marquis 
as  to  its  motive,  lie  waved  his  hand  towards  Valleja  q ’ 

lam  waiting  for  the  Senor  Conde,”  said  he 
„ *?r  me  raPliad  Valleja.  “ It  is  unnecessary.” 
tlm  |i,  -aie,  ab°u‘  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank”  said 

lyinfbefbPrffi?m"'n5nP01'Ward’  t0  C0Unt  the  roulea^ 

tLen  Will  v’  l so.me  ®‘gb‘  thousand  staked  by  these  oen- 
the  table  r y°Ur  °na  be  pleased  to  place  a similar  sum  upon 

smflPrrdThVndfaofblbrS  exchan£ed  significant  glances  and  half 
voured  asValll  ° th,e.8amc  refiuired  the  player,  who  endea- 
’ ' alleJa  was  do|ng,  to  annihilate  the  bank  at  one  fell 

ca^vffiP  oft  AT  tl SUm  6qUal  t0  tHat  Which  he  '‘ad  a chance  of 
thITTg  d'  A , Same  tlme> ln  societies  like  this  one  where 

e players  were  all  more  or  less  known  to  each  other —all  men 

lank,  name,  and  fortune,— it  was  not  unusual  to  play  this  sort 
E 5“'”'  invariably 

Valleja  smiled  bitterly. 

“ I thought  I had  been  sufficiently  known  here  ” said  be  “ m 

^delr^L^  - ***  Bafael/0 
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0 AA  , , r oclll,c  piivuege  as  other 

added, he,  turning  to  his  friend  and  handing  him  a key  “ vonr 


obi;  "it  &°re  • ■ r'piied  ,akinB ""  **  *™>  '• 

as'wa’-  abrhatPf’’i  con(inued  Valleja,  smiling,  and  detaining  him 
ohtet  to  tli  hasten  out  of  the  roon,>  “perhaps  vou  will  not 
3**  ?.  lese,  SeTntl.emen>  ‘bat  until  you  return  with  the 
to  play  ’b<iy  take  LlUS  ValleJa’s  word  for  the  sum  he  wishes 

“ alfr:  aSSl,'redly  1 ,wi11’”  answered  ‘fie  young  man  hastily, 
it  ad  dsalT  7 y S0,Ty  ",’at  the  Seno>-  Marques  should  have  thought 
mine  and  ® f IT  anytTng  resembling  a slight  upon  a friend  of 
mine  and  my  father  s.  Gentlemen  !”  he  continued  to  the  bankers, 
IQ  ^ er^oumy  guarantee  for  the  sum  Count  Valleja  is  about 

'Ihe  old  Marquis  bowed  his  head. 

“ That  is  quite  sufficient,  Don  Rafael,”  said  lie.  “I  have  the 

honour  of  knowing  you  perfectly  well.  His  Senoria,  the  Count 

that  on  kn°W"  ,t0  T 38  C°Unt  Valleja,  and  I am  certain 

that,  on  reflection,  neither  he  nor  you  will  blame  me  for  acting  as 
1 do,  when  so  heavy  a sum  is  at  stake.” 

Don  Rafael  left  the  room.  The  formal  Marquis  removed  the 
innrf  °/  nloney  *roni  of'  the  pack,  and  took  up  the  cards  with  as 
much  dry  indifference  as  it  he  were  no  way  concerned  in  the  result 

tered  "TT  ”fme  *at  was  about  to  '»?  played.  Valleja  saun- 
tered to  the  window,  humming  a tune  between  his  teeth,  and 

thT'h'dcTiiy'4’  PUS  led  the  awning  a little  aside,  and  leaned  over 

he  hanker  began  to  draw  the  cards,  one  after  the  other,  slowly 
d deliberalely.  Nearly  half  the  pack  was  dealt  out  without  'a 
T'T  °r  an.ace  appearing.  The  players  and  lookers  on  were 
3 T,  W TTT  ! che  fa"  °f  3 pin  vvould  fiave  been  audi- 
n t’behb  l Whleh,  the.C.ount  continued  to  hum  from  his  station 
on  the  balcony,  was  heard  in  the  stillness  that  reigned,  as  distinctly 

Anntb  gl  d 'T  bee,n  ‘bundered  out  by  a whole  orchestra. 

Anothei  caid,  and  another,  was  drawn,  and  then the  decisive 

one  appeared.  The  silence  was  immediately  exchanged  for  a tu- 
mult of  words  and  exclamations. 

“ due  es  esor  said  Valleja,  turning  half  round,  and  smelling, 
as  lie  spoke,  at  a superb  flower,  which  he  had  just  plucked  from 
one  of  the  plants  in  the  balcony.  “ What’s  the  matter  ?” 

ihe  ace”— said  the  person  nearest  the  window,  who  then 
paused  and  hesitated. 

Well  ! said  Valleja,  with  a sneer,  “ the  ace — what  then  ’ It 
has  won,  I suppose?” 

“It  has  won.” 

“Muybien.  It  was  to  be  expected  it  would,  since  I went  on 
ie  'ing.  And  turning  round  again,  he  resumed  his  tune  and 
his  gaze  into  the  street. 

“UHa  de/ur  ri-C?’”  said  the  Spaniard  to  another  of  the  players. 

tb  6 "’Ta  bn  riC1-  11  WOuld  be  difficult  to  take  the  loss  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  more  cooly  than  that.”  y 

Five  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the  bankers  were  busy 
counting  out  their  bank,  in  order  to  see  the  exact  sum  due  to  them 
by  the  unfortunate  loser.  When  the  jingle  of  money  and  rustle 
of  paper  ceased,  A alleja  looked  round  for  the  second  time. 

How  much  is  there,  Senores  ?”  cried  he. 

Thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  Senor 
Conde,  replied  the  old  Marquis,  with  a bow  of  pofound  respect 
tor  one  who  could  bear  such  a loss  with  such  admirable  indifference. 

“Very  good,”  was  the  Count’s  answer,  “and  here  comes  the 
man  who  will  pay  it  you.” 

Accordingly,  the  next  minute  a hasty  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  which  opened,  and  Ra- 
tael  Solano  entered. 

•‘Where  is  the  Count?”  exclaimed  he,  in  a hurried  voice,  and 
with  a discomposed  countenance. 

Again  every  head  was  turned  towards  the  window ; but  the 
Count  had  disappeared.  At  the  same  moment,  from  the  street 
lelow,  which  was  a quiet  and  unfrequented  one,  there  arose  an 
unusual  uproar  and  noise  of  voices.  The  monte  players  rushed 
o the  windows,  and  saw  several  persons  collected  round  a man 
whom  they  were  raising  from  the  ground.  His  skull  was  fright- 
, i y,  fractured,  and  the  pavement  around  sprinkled  with  his 
Dlood.  Rafael  and  some  others  hurried  down,  but  before  they 
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reached  the  street,  Count  Luis  Valleja  had  expired.  The  gam- 
bier’s  last  stake  had  been  his  life.  . 

When  young  Solano  reached  his  father’s  house,  and  repairing 
to  the  Count’s  apartment,  opened  the  desk  of  which  Valleja  had 
given  him  the  key,  he  found"  that  it  contained  neither  notes  nor 
anything  else  of  value,  but  merely  a few  worthless  papers.  As- 
tonished at  this,  and,  in  spite  of  his  prepossession  uiiavour  of  the 
Count  feeling  his  suspicions  a little  roused  by  what  he  could 
hardly  consider  an  oversight,  he  hurried  back  to  the  monte-room 
where  his  arrival  served  as  a signal  for  the  catastrophe  that  has 

beTheesame’ evening  the  amount  lost  was  paid  by  Rafael  Solano 
into  the  hands  of  the  winners.  The  following  day  the  body  of  the 
Count  was  privately  interred. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  weeks,  there  came  a letter  from  Mex- 
ico in  reply  to  the  one  which  Don  Jose  Solano  had  written, 
announce  the  arrival  of  Valleja.  His  Mexican  correspondent 
wrote  in  all  haste,  anxious,  if  still  possible,  to  preserve  Don  Jose 
from  becoming  the  dupe  of  a swindler.  The  Conde  de  Valleja,  he 
said,  was  the  last  and  unworthy  scion  of  a noble  and  once  res- 
pected family.  From  his  early  youth  lie  had  made  hln's®1 
markable,  as  well  for  the  vices  of  his  character  as  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  concealed  them  under  a mask  ot  agreeable  accom- 
plishments and  fascinating  manners.  His  father  dying  shortly 
after  he  became  of  age,  had  left  him  the  uncontrolled  master  of 
Ms  fortune  which  he^eedily  squandered  ; and  when  it  was  gone 
he  lived  for  some  time  by  the  exercise  of  his  wlt*’ anf  b[.^ey'^ 
on  all  who  were  sufficiently  credulous  to  confide  in  him. 
length  having  exhausted  every  resource— when  no  man  ot  honour 
would  speak  to  him,  and  no  usurer  lend  him  a maravedi  at  any 

rate  of  ffiterest— he  had,  by  an  unworthy  artifice  duped  the  very 
last  person  who  took  any  interest  in  him  out  ot  a few  hundred 

dollars,  and  taken  ship  at  Vera  Cruz  for  Europe. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  letter  of  credit  was  a 
forgery.  _ 

CUVIER’S  THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Abstracted  from  Kerr’s  Translations  of  that  Hoih. 


The  past  history  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  always  been  a subject 
of  curiosity  to  our  kind  ; particularly  perhaps,  that  portion  which 
is  most  difficult  of  investigation,  of  those  times  when  mankind  had 
not  yet  peopled  the  surface  of  the  globe,  ere  there  was  any  human 
eye  to  see,  or  mind  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on  in  the  early  days 
of  human  existence.  Philosophers  in  all  times  have  busied  them- 
selves to  satisfy  this  curiosity.  They  have,  however,  rather  in- 
dulged their  imaginations,  than  used  their  reason.  They  rather 
busted  themselves  in  fancying  the  plans  upon  which  they  migli 
have  proposed  to  work,  than  by  examining  existent  things,  satis- 
fied themselves  how  they  really  originated.  Each  man  precon- 
ceived his  notion  of  the  mode  of  creation,  and  then  tried  to  recon- 
cile created  things  to  his  theory.  Thus  much  ingenuity  was 
wasted  on  absurdity  ; much  logic  thrown  away  upon  unlogna 
premises  ; castles  built  without  even  a foundation  ot  air.  -Gven 
in  the  later  days,  when  the  sciences  were  becoming  fixed,  philoso- 
phers indulged  in  these  amusing  freaks  of  fancy. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Burnet,  the  whole  earth  at  the  first  con- 
sisted of  a uniform  light  crust,  which  covered  over  the  abyss  ot 
the  sea,  and  which,  being  broken  for  the  production  ot  the  dehige, 
formed  the  mountains  by  its  fragments.  According  to  Woodward, 
the  delude  was  occasioned  by  a momentary  suspension  ot  cohesion 
among  The  particles  of  mineral  bodies  ; the  whole  mass  ot  the 
globe  was  dissolved,  and  the  soft  paste  became  penetrated  by 
shells.  Scheuchzer  conceived  that  God  raised  up  the  mountains 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  waters  of  the  deluge  to  run  off,  and 
accordingly  selected  those  portions  which  contained  the  greatest 
abundance  of  rocks,  without  which  they  could  not  have  supported 
themselves.  Whiston  fancied  that  the  earth  was  created  from  the 
atmosphere  of  one  comet,  and  that  it  was  deluged  by  the  tail  of 
another.  The  heat  which  remained  from  its  first  origin,  in  his 
opinion,  excited  the  whole  antediluvian  population,  men  and  ani- 
mals, to  sin,  for  which  they  were  all  drowned  in  the  deluge,  ex- 
cepting the  fish,  whose  passions  were  apparently  less  violent. 

Even  the  great  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  Descartes,  amused  Ins  ima- 


gination bv  conceiving  the  world  to  be  an  extinguished  sun,  or 
vitrified  globe ; upon  which  the  vapours  condensing  in  proportion 
IsTt  cookd  formePd  the  seas,  and  afterwards  deposited  calcareous 

^ByDemaillet,  the  globe  was  conceived  to  have  been ‘ “°^ed 
with  water  for  many  thousand  years.  He  supposed  that  this  water 
had  gradually  retired  ; that  all  the  terrestrial  animals  were  ong 
ally  inhabitants  of  the  sea  ; that  man  lumselt  began  ^iscareer 
a fish  ; and  he  asserts  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even i now,  to .meet 
with  fishes  in  the  ocean,  which  are  still  only  half  men,  but  wl  o 
descendants  will  in  time  become  perfect  human  beings. 

The  system  of  Buffon  is  merely  an  extension  ot  that  before  de 
vised  by  Leibnitz,  with  the  addition  only  of  a comet,  which,  by 
violent  blow  upon  the  sun,  struck  off  the  mass  of  our  earth  in  a 
liauified  state,  along  with  the  masses  of  all  the  otliei  planets  ot 
our  system  at  the  same  instant.  From  this  supposmon  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  positive  dates  or  epochs ; as,  horn  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  earth,  it  could  be  calculated  how  long  time  1 
had  taken  to  cool  so  far.  And,  as  all  the  other  planets  had  come 
from  the  sun  at  the  same  time,  it  could  also  be  calculated  liow 
many  ages  were  still  required  for  cooling  the  greater  ones,  and 
how  far  the  smaller  ones  were  already  frozen. 

In  he  present  day,  men  of  bolder  imaginations  than  ever,  have 
m m gr...  some  Mgta. 

revived  and  greatly  extended  the  ideas  ot  Demai  let.  They  sup 
po.  ”h«  everything  we.  originally 

gave  existence  to  animals,  which  were  at  fust  of  the s hi  p esUc  ; 
such  as  the  monads  and  other  infusorymcresc^  ammalrale  ^ 
that,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  acquiring  d f“ent  l abi  s the 
races  of  these  animals  became  complicated,  and  assumed  that  di 
versity  of  nature  and  character  in  which  they  now  exist.  It  is  by 
all  those  races  of  animals  that  the  waters  of 

gradually  converted  into  calcareous  ear  1,  w ti  eS  thors 
concernino-  the  origin  and  metamorphoses  ot  which  these  authors 
” nS  “coon,,?,  have  co, par. 

clay';  and  these  two  earths,  alter  being  stnpt  ot  thePecul‘^“  ., 
racters  they  had  received  respectively  from  animal  a *d 
life,  are  resolved  by  a final  analysis  into  silex.  h«tce  the  mo 
ancient  mountains  are  more  silicious  than  the  rest  ^us^acc^d, 
in«r  to  these  authors,  all  the  solid  particles  o 8 . u 

existence  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  without  this,  our  globe 
would  still  have  continued  entirely  liquid. 

Other  writers  have  preferred  theideas  o f K«Jr. ^ “ 


or  eat  a st  roil  o meiq  htfv  e^c  o n sid  e red  the  globe  itself  as  possessed  of 
firing  faculties.  According  to  them  it  contains  a plating  v ital 
fluid!  A process  of  assimilation  goes  on  in  it .as  well  as  man 
mated  bodies.  Every  particle  of  it  is  alive.  It  possesses  instil  c 
^nd  volition  even  to  the  most  elementary  of  its  molecules  which 
attack  and  repel  each  other  according  to.  sympathies  and  anUpa- 

tliies  Each  kind  of  mineral  substance  is  capable  ot  convert  g 

immense  masses  of  matter  into  its  own  peculiar  nature,  as  we  con- 
vert o™  ailment  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  mountains  are  he 
respiratory  organs  of  the  globe,  and  the  schists  its  oigans  ot  secie 
ti0n  ByytheSlatter  it  decomposes  the  waters  ot  the  sea,  in  older 
to  produce  volcanic  eruptions!  The  veins  in  strata  are  caries  or 
abscesses  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  metals  ^ 

rottenness  and  disease,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  almost  all  oi  then 

'^It  mustThovvevmg  be  noticed,  that  these  are  what  may  be  termed 
extreme  examples,  and  that  all  geologists  have  not  permittee 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  such  bold  or  extravagant  con- 
ceptions as  those  we  have  just  cited.  Yet,  amon  , ,-j 

proceeded  with  more  caution,  and  have  not  searched  fo  # 
causes  beyond  the  established  limits  of  physical  and  chemical 
ence,  there  still  remain  much  diversity  and  contradiction. 

According  to  one  of  these  writers,  every  thing  has  been ^succes 
sively  precipitated  and  deposited,  nearly  as  it  exhibits  at  present , 
but  the  sea,  which  covered  all,  has  gradual  y re  irei - 

Another  conceives,  that  the  materials  of  the  mountains  are  in 
ceslntlv  wasted  and  floated  down  by  the  rivers,  and  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  be  there  heated  under  an  ““mous 
pressure,  and  to  form  strata  which  shall  be  violendy lifted i p 
some  future  period,  by  the  heat  that  now  consolidates  and  hardens 

t!T'third  supposes  the  fluid  materials  of  the  globe  to  have  b/en 
divided  among  a multitude  of  successive  lakes,  placed  like 
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bench^  of  an  amphitheatre  ; which,  after  having  deposited  our 
ill  i s,tra‘a>  have  successively  broken  their  dikes,  to  descend  and 
nil  the  basin  of  the  ocean. 

According  to  a fourth,  tides  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  fathoms 
liave  carried  off  from  time  to  time  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  throwing 
it  up  in  mountains  and  hills  on  the  primitive  valleys  and  plains  of 
tile  continent. 

A fifth  conceives  the  various  fragments  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  composed,  to  have  fallen  successively  from  heaven,  in 
the  manner  of  meteoric  stones,  and  alleges  that  they  still  retain 
the  remarks  of  their  origin  in  the  unknown  species  of  animals 
whose  exuviae  they  contain. 

By  a sixth,  the  globe  is  supposed  to  be  hollow,  and  to  contain 
in  its  cavity  a nucleus  of  loadstone,  which  is  dragged  from  one 
pole  of  the  earth  to  the  other  by  the  attraction  of  comets,  changing 
lie  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequently  hurrying  the  great  body 

hemisphere'1  & Wit*'  S°  aS  alternatety  t0  drown  the  two 

It  was  reserved  for  Cuvier,  who  to  great  acuteness  and  readiness 
ot  intellect,  added  a solid  sense,  and  a faithful  reason,  to  light 
upon  the  seemingly  obvious  plan  of  judging  the  creation  by  its 
nature ; to  judge  ot  the  past  by  the  present ; — in  fact,  to  begin  at 
the  right  end.  Had  Cuvier  lived  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  he  would 
tike  the  Florentine,  have  been  put  to  the  torture,  for  he  insisted 
upon  arguing  from  tacts  and  natural  appearances,  and  would  take 
no  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  eyes. 

When  the  traveller  passes  through  those  fertile  plains  where 
gently  flowing  streams  nourish  in  their  course  an  abundant  veo-e- 
tation,  and  where  the  soil  inhabited  by  a numerous  population, 
adorned  with  flourishing  villages,  opulent  cities,  and  superb  mo- 
numents, is  never  disturbed  except  by  the  ravages  of  war  and 
he  oppression  of  tyrants,  lie  is  not  led  to  suspect  that  nature  also 
has  had  her  intestine  wars,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  has 
been  much  convulsed  by  successive  revolutions  and  various  catas- 
trophes. But  his  ideas  change  as  soon  as  he  digs  into  that  soil 
which  presented  such  a peaceful  aspect,  or  ascends  the  hills  which 
border  the  plain. 

The  lowest  and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  penetrated 
to  a very  great  depth,  exhibit  nothing  but  horizontal  strata  com- 
posed ot  various  substances,  and  containing  almost  all  of  them 
innumerable  marine  productions.  Similar  strata,  with  the  same 
kind  of  productions,  compose  the  hills,  even  to  a great  height. 
Sometimes  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  entire 
ody  of  the  stratum.  They  are  almost  everywhere  in  such  a per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  that  even  the  smallest  of  them  retain 
heir  most  delicate  parts,  their  sharpest  ridges,  and  their  finest  and 
tendered  processes.  They  are  found  in  elevations  far  above  the 
level  of  every  part  of  the  ocean,  and  in  places  to  which  the  sea 
couid  not  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  cause.  They  are  not  only 
nclosed  in  loose  sand,  but  are  often  incrustecl  and  penetrated  on 
all  sides  by  the  hardest  stones.  Every  part  of  the  earth,  every 
hemisphere,  every  continent,  every  island  of  any  size,  exhibits  the 
same  phenomenon.  We  are  therefore  forcibly  led  to  believo  not 
only  that  the  sea  has  at  one  period  or  another  covered  all  our 
plains,  but  that  it  must  have  remained  there  for  a long  time,  and 

in  a state  of  tranquillity:  which  circumstance  was  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  deposits  so  extensive,  so  thick,  in  part  so  solid 
and  containing  exuviae  so  perfectly  preserved. 

The  time  is  past  for  ignorance  to  assert  that  these  remains  of 
organized  bodies  are  mere  lusus  naturae,— productions  generated 
in  the  womb  ot  the  earth  by  its  own  creative  powers.  A nice  and 
scrupulous  comparison  of  their  forms,  of  their  contexture,  and 
frequency  even  of  their  composition,  cannot  dedect  the  slightest 
difference  between  these  shells  and  the  shells  which  still  inhabit 
the  sea.  They  have  therefore  once  lived  in  the  sea,  and  been  de- 
posited by  it ; the  sea  consequently  must  have  rested  in  the  place 
where  the  deposition  has  taken  place.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
t be  basin  or  reservoir  containing  the  sea  has  undergone  some 
change  at  least,  either  in  extent,  or  in  situation,  or  in  both.  Such 

examination  °f  ^ ' ^ firSt  search>  and  of  tbe  most  superficial 

The  traces  of  revolutions  become  still  more  apparent  and  deci 
cive  when  we  ascend  a little  higher,  and  approacl.  nearer  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  chains  of  mountains.  There  are  still  found  many 
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beds  of  shells,  some  of  these  are  even  larger  and  more  solid  ; the 
shells  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as  entirely  preserved  ; but  they 
are  not  of  the  same  species  with  those  which  were  found  in  the 
less  elevated  regions.  The  strata  which  contaim  them  are  not  so 
generally  horizontal  ; they  have  various  degrees  of  inclination, 
and  are  sometimes  situated  vertically.  While  in  the  plains  and 
low  lulls  it  was  necessary  to  dig  deep  in  order  to  detect  the  suc- 
cession of  the  strata,  here  we  perceive  them  by  means  of  the  val- 
Iies  which  time  or  violence  has  produced,  and  which  disclose  their 
edges  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  At  the  bottom  of  these  declivi- 
ties,  huge  masses  of  their  debris  are  collected,  and  form  round 
bills,  the  height  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  operation  of  every 
thaw  and  of  every  storm.  J 

These  inclined  or  vertical  strata,  which  form  the  ridges  of  the 
secondary  mountains,  do  not  rest  on  the  horizontal  strata  of  the 
nils  which  are  situated  at  their  bases,  and  serve  as  their  first  steps  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  underneath  them.  The  latter 
are  placed  upon  the  declivities  of  the  former.  When  we  dig- 
through  the  horizontal  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inclined 
strata,  the  inclined  strata  are  invariably  found  below.  Nay, 
sometimes,  when  the  inclined  strata  are  not  too  much  elevated, 
their  summit  is  surmounted  by  horizontal  strata.  The  inclined 
strata  are  therefore  more  ancient  than  the  horizontal  strata.  And 
as  they  must  necessarily  have  Cecil  formed  in  a horizontal  position, 
they  have  been  subsequently  shifted  into  an  inclined  or  vertical 
position,  and  that  too  before  the  horizontal  strata  were  placed 
above  them. 

Thus  the  sea,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  horizontal  strata, 
had  formed  others,  which  by  some  means,  have  been  broken,  lifted 
up,  and  overturned  in  a thousand  ways.  There  had  therefore 
been  also  at  least  one  change  in  the  basin  of  that  sea  which  pre- 
ceded ours ; it  had  also  experienced  at  least  one  revolution  ; and 
as  several  of  these  inclined  strata  which  it  had  formed  first,  are 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  strata  which  have  sue- 
ceeded  and  which  surround  them,  this  revolution,  while  it  gave 
them  their  present  inclination,  had  also  caused  them  to  project 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to_ibrm  islands,  or  at  least  rocks 
and  inequalities ; and  this  must  have  happened  whether  one  of 
their  edges  was  lifted  above  the  water,  or  the  depression  of  the 
opposite  edge  caused  the  water  to  subside.  This  is  the  second 
result,  not  less  obvious,  nor  less  clearly  demonstrated  than  the 
first,  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  studying  carefully 
the  remains  by  which  it  is  illustrated  and  proved. 

If  we  institute  a more  detailed  comparison  between  the  various 
strata  and  those  remains  of  animals  which  they  contain,  we  shall 
soon  discover  still  more  numerous  differences  among  them,  indica- 
ting  a proportional  number  of  changes  in  their  condition.  The 
sea  has  not  always  deposited  stony  substances  of  the  same  kind. 

I t has  observed  a regular  succession  as  to  the  nature  of  its  depo- 
sits; the  more  ancient  the  strata  are,  so  much  the  more  uniform 
and  extensive  are  they ; and  the  more  recent  they  are,  the  more 
limited  are  they,  and  the  more  variation  is  observed  in  them  at 
small  distances.  '1  hus  the  great  catastrophes  which  have  produced 
revolutions  in  the  basin  ol  the  sea,  were  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  sub- 
stances which  it  held  in  solution;  and  when  the  surface  of  the 
seas  came  to  be  divided  by  islands  and  projecting  ridges,  different 
changes  took  place  in  every  separate  basin. 

Amidst  these  changes  of  the  general  fluid,  it  must  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  same  kind  of  animals  to  continue  to  live  : 
nor  did  they  do  so  in  fact.  Their  species,  and  even  their  o-enera, 
change  with  the  strata  ; and  although  the  same  species  occasion- 
ally recur  at  small  distances,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  shells 
ol  the  ancient  strata  have  forms  peculiar  to  themselves  ; that  they 
giadually  disappear,  till  they  are  not  to  be  seen  at  all  in  the  recent 
stiata,  still  less  in  the  existing  seas,  in  which,  indeed,  we  never 
discover  their  corresponding  species,  and  where  several  even  of 
their  genera  are  not  to  be  found ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the  shells 
of  the  recent  strata  resemble,  as  it  respects  the  genus,  those  which 
still  exist  in  the  sea  ; and  that  in  the  last  formed  and  loosest  of 
these  strata  there  are  some  species  which  the  eye  of  the  most  ex- 
pert naturalist  cannot  distinguish  from  those  which  at  present 
inhabit  the  ocean. 


To  be  continued. 
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PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEYS  PORTFOLIO. 

CorPEU  Balloon. — An  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  in 
Paris  on  air  balloons,  which  is  exciting  the  curiosity  ot'  the  scien- 
tific world  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A balloon  composed  ot 
sheet  copper,  the  200th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  so  far  com- 
pleted, that  it  is  now  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  is  expected  to 
he  ready  for  ascent  in  course  of  the  present  summer.  The  con- 
structor is  M.  Marey  Monge,  who  has  undertaken  the  work  tor 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  aerial  navigation,  and 
of  rendering  balloons  subservient  to  the  study  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  phenomena.  The  idea  of  a metal  balloon  originated 
with  Lans  in  1700  ; and  in  1784  a metallic  globe  was  constructed, 
but  without  success,  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  the  grandfather  of 
M.  Monge.  In  the  present  balloon,  the  sheets  of  copper,  united 
by  hands  like  the  ribs  of  a melon,  have  been  soldered  by  Dr. 
Richemont’s  autogenous  process ! that  is,  the  edges  ot  the  sheets 
have  been  fused  together,  without  any  soldering  substance,  by 
means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  Upwards  of  1500  square 
yards  of  copper  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  this  globe, 
which  is  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  800  lbs  , and  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  100  lbs.  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Journal  Universel  that  M.  Dupuis  Delcourt,  the  celebrated  French 
aeronaut,  will  shortly  make  an  ascent  in  this  balloon.  The  main 
object  proposed  by  its  constructor  is  the  power  of  traversing  the 
air  by  a system  which  he  has  developed  in  a memoir  submitted  to 
the  French  Academy.  One  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  copper  for  silk,  or  other  fibrous  material,  is,  that  the 
metal  will  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  so  that  the  aeronaut  may  re- 
main a long  time  in  the  air,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  study  the 
constant  atmospheric  currents.  It  is  likwise  proposed  to  employ 
this  balloon  in  deciding  whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  hail 
which  is  due  to  the  electricity  of  concurrent  clouds.  As  the  bal- 
loon may  be  kept  suspended  a long  time  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  it  with  the  earth  by  a metal  wire,  so  as  to 
conduct  the  electricity  from  the  clouds  ; by  these  means  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  formation  of  hair,  which  is  so  destructive  to  the 
crops  of  the  farmer  and  gardene^may  be  precluded.  The  idea  of 
rendering  balloons  warders  off  ofnail,  or  paragreles,  is  highly  in- 
genious, and  most  people  will  be  glad  to  witness  its  realisation. 
It  is  questioned,  however,  whether  M.  Monge’s  machine  will  pos- 
sess any  practical  advantage  over  those  which  have  been  con- 
structed of  well  varnished  silk  by  Mr.  Green,  our  own  veteran 
aeronaut. 

Better  Days. — There  is  something  deeply  and  peculiarly 
affecting  in  the  expression  applied  to  persons  in  distress — “ they 
have  seen  better  days.”  No  claim  upon  our  sympathy  touches  so 
nearly  as  this.  It  at  once  brings  before  our  minds  the  possibility 
of  a change  in  our  own  circumstances  ; and  no  appeal,  such  is  our 
nature,  comes  so  home  to  our  bosoms  as  that  which  suggests  the 
chance  of  ourselves,  and  those  dear  to  us,  having  one  day  to  ask 
for  such  pity  as  is  called  for  from  us.  When  woman  in  particular, 
gentle,  good,  and  unobtrusive,  is  the  unfortunate  object  that  lias 
“ seen  better  days,”  the  case  is  still  more  strongly  calculated  to  move 
our  compassion.  Of  all  objects  of  pity  the  woman  who  has  un- 
dergone a change  in  her  estate,  and.  bears  her  fall  with  uncom- 
plaining mildness  and  patience,  is  one  of  the  most  truly  and  pro- 
foundly interesting.  Shoeless,  garmentless,  homeless  poverty — 
poverty  that  sits  by  the  wayside  begging  with  its  many  wants,  ob- 
truded on  every  hand — never  touches  the  soul  with  a pang  a hun- 
dredth part  so  acute  as  does  the  shrinking  carefully  concealed  in- 
digence of  the  decayed  gentlewoman. 

Human  Life. — Pliny  has  compared  a river  to  human  life.  I 
have  read  the  passage  in  his  works,  but  I have  been  a hundred 
times  struck  with  the  analogy,  particularly  amidst  mountain 
scenery.  The  river,  small  and  clear  in  its  origin,  gushes  forth 
from  rocks,  fall  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons  and  meanders 
through  a wild  and  picturesque  country,  nourishing  only  the  un- 
cultivated tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray.  In  this,  its  state  of 
infancy  and  youth,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  mind,  in 
which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination  are  predominant — it  is 
more  beautiful  than  useful.  When  the  different  rills  or  torrents 
join,  and  descen  1 into  the  plain,  it  becomes  slow  and  stately  in  its 
movements,  it  is  applied  to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  meadows, 
and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately  barge ; in  this  mature  state 
it  is  deep,  stio.ig,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  towards  the  sea,  it 


loses  its  form  and  its  motioh,  and  at  l;lst,  as  it  were,  becomes 
lost  and  mingled-  with  the  mighty  abyss  of  waters.  One  might 
pursue  the  metaphor  still  further  and  say,  that  in  its  origin,  its 
thundering  and  foam,  when  it  carries  down  clay  from  the  bank 
and  becomes  impure  it  resembles  the  youthful  mind,  affected  by 
dangerous  passions.  And  the  influence  of  a lake  in  calming  and 
clearing  the  turbid  water,  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  reason 
in  more  mature  life,  when  the  tranquil,  deep,  cool,  and  unim- 
passioned mind  is  freed  from  its  fever,  its  troubles,  bubbles,  noise, 
and  foam.  And,  above  all,  the  sources  of  a river,  which  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  atmosphere,  and  its  termination  in 
the  ocean  may  be  regarded  as  imaging  the  divine  origin  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  being  ultimately  returned  to  and  lost  in  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Intelligence  from  which  it  originally  sprung. 
Davy. 

Unlucky  Days. — Thou  beginnest  in  the  morning,  for  instance, 
by  putting  thy  shirt  on  wrong  side  out,  and  this  gives  a kind  of  di- 
rection to  the  events  of  the  day.  Thou  cuttest  thyself  when  thou 
art  shaving,  thou  goest  out  to  seek  people  whom  thou  dost  not  find, 
and  thou  art  found  by  people  wbom  thou  dost  not  seek,  and  whom 
thou  could’st  wish  at  Jericho  ; thou  sayest  what  is  dull  when  thou 
wishest  to  be  witty  ; thy  dinner  is  bad  ; everything  goes  incon- 
ceivably wrong;  and  if  thou  takest  it  into  thy  head  to  make  an 
offer  to  a lady,  such  a day  thou  mayst  lie  certain  of  getting  a re- 
fusal, for  thou  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  thy  luck. — The  President’s 
Daughter. 

Temper. — It  is  generally  said  that  passionate  people  have  the 
best  tempers,  and  Addison  very  justly  observes,  that  the  world  is 
very  good-natured  in  making  such  an  observation  ; but  we  have 
observed,  although  people  of  this  description  pique  themselves 
upon  their  quick  forgetfulness  of  their  ill-humours,  and  say, 
“ When  I have  said  a thing  I think  no  more  of  it,”  yet  the  wound 
they  give  does  not  heal  with  the  same  rapidity ; the  hand  which 
throws  a dart  at  random,  may  forget  what  it  has  done  ; but  does 
the  heart,  which  receives  it,  and  which  bleeds  beneath  its  wound, 
extract  the  dart  with  equal  facility  ? 

Blue  Stockings. — Old  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  (grandson  to 
the  celebrated  Bishop)  used  to  appear  at  Mrs.  Montague’s  parties 
in  blue  worsted  stockings.  In  spiie  of  having  been  crossed  in 
love,  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  and  entertaining  com- 
panions. His  absence  from  these  parties,  therefore,  was  a great 
disappointment,  and  the  company  used  to  say,  “ We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue  stockings.”  Thus  by  degrees  these  assemblies 
were  called  “ blue-stocking  clubs,”  and  learned  ladies  blue- 
stockings. 

The  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  Greatness. — All  we  know 
of  the  works  that  immortality  has  hitherto  marked  with  her  seal, 
sufficiently  authorises  the  general  position — that  nothing  great 
and  durable  lias  ever  been  produced  with  ease,  and  that  labour  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  lasting  wonders  of  this  world,  whether  in 
verse  or  stone,  whether  poetry  or  pyramids. — Moore. 

Life  has  been  well  compared  to  a fox-chase,  for  the  pleasure 
consists  in  chasing,  not  in  overtaking  your  object ; and  when  you 
have  caught  the  fame,  fortune,  or  rank — whatever  you  were  bunt- 
ing— you  have  but  the  poor  gratification  of  being  in  at  the  death 
of  your  own  enjoyment — unless  you  start  a fresh  quarry. 

A Philosopher’s  Reparte. — The  celebrated  Whiston,  dining 
with  Lady  Jekyll,  sister  of  Lord  Somers,  was  asked  by  her  lady- 
ship why  the  Creator  made  women  out  of  the  rib.  After  reflect- 
ing a moment,  the  philosopher  replied,  “ Indeed,  my  lady,  I don’t 
know,  except  it  was  because  the  rib  is  the  crookedest  part  of  the 
body.” 

“ Such  is  the  pressure  of  times  in  our  town,”  said  a Birming- 
ham manufacturer  to  his  agent  in  London,  “ that  we  have  good 
workmen  who  will  get  up  the  inside  of  a watch  for  eighteen 
shillings.”  “ Pooh  ! that  is  nothing  compared  to  London,”  re- 
plied his  friend,  “ we  have  boys  here  who  will  get  up  the  inside 
of  a chimney  for  sixpence.’  ’ 

Whiskers. — “I  cannot  imagine,”  said  a portly  alderman,  “why 
my  whiskers  should  turn  grey  so  much  sooner  than  the  hair  of  my 
head.”  “ Because  you  have  worked  so  much  more  with  your  jaws 
ban  your  brains,”  observed  a wag.  . 

Children. — Of  all  sights  which  can  soften  and  humanise  the 
heart  of  man,  there  is  none  that  ought  so  surely  to  reach  it  as  that 
of  innocent  children,  enjoying  the  happiness,  which  is  their  proper 
and  natural  portion. — Southey, 
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THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 


Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing  ! 

Whence  is  it  ye  come  witli  the  flowers  of  spring? 

— “ We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 

From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 

From  the  palms  that  wave  thro’  the  Indian  sky, 

From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

“ We  have  swept  o’er  cities  in  song  renown’d, — 

Silent  they  lie  with  the  deserts  round; 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roll’d 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain’d  its  home, 

Under  peasant’s  roof-tree,  or  Monarch’s  dome.” 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch’s  dome, 

Since  last  ye  travers’d  the  blue  sea’s  foam  ? 

— “ We  have  found  a change,  we  have  found  a pall, 

And  a gloom  o’ershadowing  the  banquet’s  hall, 

And  a mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt, — 

Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built.” 

Oh,  joyous  birds ! it  hath  still  been  so ; 

Thro’  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  ; 

But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 

And  the  hills  o’er  their  quiet  a vigil  keep. — 

Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant’s  cot 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot? 

“A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a change  ! 

Faces,  and  footsteps,  and  all  things  strange ! 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair, 

And  the  young  that  were,  have  a brow  of  care, 

And  the  place  is  hush’d  where  the  children  play’d,—. 

Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made !” 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 

Birds  that  o’ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  ! 

Yet  thro’  the  wastes  of  the  tracdless  air, 

Ye  have  a Guide  and  shall  we  despair  ? 

Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass’d, — 

So  may  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 

Mrs.  IIemans. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A MOTHER. 


Ah  scenes  beloved  1 ah  conscious  shades, 

That  wave  these  parent-vales  along  ! 

Ye  bowers  where  Fancy  met  the  tuneful  maids, 

Ye  mountains  vocal  with  my  Doric  song, 

Teach  your  wild  echoes  to  complain 
In  sighs  of  solemn  woe,  in  broken  sounds  of  pain. 

For  her  I mourn, 

Now  the  cold  tenant  of  the  thoughtless  urn 

For  her  bewail  these  strains  of  woe, 

For  her  these  filial  sorrows  flow; 

Source  of  my  life,  that  led  my  tender  years, 

With  all  a parent’s  pious  fears, 

That  nursed  my  infant  thought,  and  taught  my  mind  to  grow. 
Careful,  she  marked  each  dangerous  way, 

Where  youth’s  unwary  footsteps  stray  : 

She  taught  the  struggling  passions  to  subside  ; 

Where  sacred  truth  and  reason  guide, 

In  virtue’s  glorious  path  to  seek  the  realms  of  day. 

Lamented  goodness  ! yet  I see 
The  fond  aifections  melting  in  her  eye ; 

She  bends  its  tearful  orb  on  me, 

And  heaves  the  tender  sigh. 

As,  thoughtful,  she,  the  toil  surveys, 

That  crowd  in  life’s  perplexing  maze, 

And  for  her  children  feels  again 
All,  all  that  love  can  fear,  and  all  that  fear  can  feign. 

O best  of  parents  ! let  me  pour 
My  sorrows  o’er  thy  silent  bed  : 

There  early  strew  the  vernal  flower, 

The  parting  tear  at  evening  shed 

Alas ! are  these  the  only  meed 

Oh  each  kind  thought,  each  virtuous  deed, 

These  fruitless  offerings  that  embalm  the  dead  ? 

T.ien,  fairy-heated  Hope,  forbear 

No  more  thy  fond  illusions  spread 
Thv  shadowy  scenes  dissolved  in  air, 

Thy  visionary  prospects  fled  ; 

With  her  they  fled,  at  whose  lamented  shrine 
Love,  gratitude,  and  duty,  mingled  tears, 

Condemned  each  filial  office  to  resign, 

N or  hopeful  more  to  sooth  her  long-declining  years. 

Langhorne. 


JUNE. 

Sunday,  2. Trinity  Sunday.  Gordon  riots  and  “No  Popery”  cry,  1780. 

Nonday,  3. Globes  invented  b.c.  603.  Peace  signed  at  Paris  1814. 

Tuesday,  4. .Netherlands  disunited  1831.  Harvey  discoverer  of  circulation 

of  blood,  died  1756,  aged  79. 

Wednesday,  5. Boniface  an  Englishman,  Bp.  of  Mentz  murdered  755. 

Thursday,  6. Census  taken  1841.  Corpus  Christi.  Fete  of  a week. 

Friday,  7. Reform  Bill  passed  1832.  Weber,  composer,  died  1826. 

Saturday,  8. Jeremy  Bentham  died  1832,  aged  83.  Bishop  Warburton 

died  1779,  aged  81. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  W.  (Knightsbriclge,)  will  perceive  that  we  have  inserted  some 
portion  of  the  contents  of  his  sheet.  We  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him. 

T.  E.  G. — We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  where  you  may  purchase 
a small  machine,  cheap.  Uncle  Peter  will  shortly  give  you  some 
information  upon  the  subject  you  mention. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compare  Delta’s  amended  copy  of  the 
verses  with  the  original.  We  will  do  so  in  a few  days. 

T.  J.  B. — We  do  not  like  to  investigate  too  closely  the  habits  of 
literary  men. 

A.  M.  B.,  has  our  thanks,  bat  we  must  decline  to  insert  the  verses. 

A.  A.  F. — Twenty-six  numbers  will  complete  our  first  volume. 

C.  F.  B. — We  are  sorry  again  to  be  compelled  to  return  your  M.S. 
The  tale  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory. 

L.  G.  F. — Your  note  containing  two  postage  stamps  has  been  duly 
recived  ; but  the  prior  communication  therein  alluded  to,  has  not 
yet  reached  us. 

E.  \V.  E. — We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  wishes  so  far  us 
lies  in  our  power.  The  sketch  mentioned  in  your  letter  was  not 
enclosed. 

II.  S. — Our  artist  is  preparing  a series  of  Views,  which  will  include 
the  one  you  wish  for. 

W.  P. — When  shall  we  have  the  remainder  of  your  very  entertaining 
sketch  ? 

If  A dolesceus  will  again  peruse  the  talc  of  the  Deserted  Chateau, 
published  in  our  1 \th  number,  he  will  perceive  that  the  story  is 
complete. 

P.  L.  Stowell,  (Liverpool). — You  had  better  order  your  book- 
seller to  procure  you  parts,  1,  2,  Sf  3,  and  to  supply  you  with 
the  numbers  weekly  for  the  f u ture. 

R.  P.  (Hull). — When  you  write  again,  please  to  favour  us  with 
the  name  of  the  bookseller  who  has  supplied  you  and  the  address 
of  his  town  agent. 

To  THE  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
office,  with  the  exception  of  1 and  2,  which  arc  reprinting,  and 
will  be  in  the  course  of  publication  on  Wednesday  next.  Paris  1 
2,  and  3 are  now  ready. 

***  All  Letters  and  Communications  arc  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Ofiice,  3,_  Culherine-street, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrani,  12(i,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Olfiec,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. June  S,  1344. 
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VIVIAN  1 

6 

THE  FOLLIES 

[4  Romance  of  the 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  01' 

Chapter  iv. 

In  which  a change  takes  place  in  our  hero’s  fortunes,  and  an  insight 
is  given  into  the  machinery  that  moves  the  world  of  London. 

The  person  that  summoned  Vivian  was  Jackson,  and  the  place  to 
Which  he  was  summoned,  the  green-room  of  the  saloon  in  which  he 
had  been  spending  the  evening  as  one  of  the  audience.  Around 
the  apartment  were  scattered  on  worn-out  benches  mantled  in 
greasy  green  baize,  the  Chinese  jugglers,  Arabian  posturers,  and 
Himalayan  nondescripts,  who  had  provided  for  the  Marylebone 


ERNON; 


OF  THE  DAY. 

Reign  of  Victoria.'] 

‘MAUDE  MARS  DEN.” 

public  so  much  amusement  during  the  performances,  but  who  now 
their  business  had  terminated  were  relaxing  themselves  after  t e 
toils  of  the  night  with  sundry  instalments  of  brandy  and  water 
from  the  tavern  adjacent,  and  who  having  now  disrobed,  condes- 
cended to  appear  in  the  threadbare  frock-coats,  double-breasted 
waistcoats,  and  dingy-checked  trousers  of  every-day  existence. 

« Anow  me,”  said  Jackson,  elbowing  his  way  amongst  this 
motley  assemblage,  and  thrusting  Vivian  in  the  midst,  “allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  theatrical  critic  to 
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a morning  newspaper,  who  has  come  down  this  evening  expressly 
to  render  an  account  of  your  varied  and  unquestioned  abilities.” 
“Nonsense!”  whispered  Vivian  to  Jackson,  whilst  the  rest  were 

awe-stricken  with  the  idea  ; “ you  shouldn’t ” 

“ Hush,  my  dear  sir  ! Hot  supper  at  the  Artichoke  close  by — not 
a word.”  As  these  talismanic  syllables  spoken  aside  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  Vernon,  he  saw  a simultaneous  movement  taking  place  of 
the  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  towards  him,  which  for  a moment 
suggested  to  Vivian  the  idea  that  he  must  be  looking  suddenly 
unwell,  and  that  the  spontaneous  demonstration  was  made  to  assist 
in  his  recovery. 

“ Pardon  my  presumption,”  drawled  forth  in  measured  accents 
a tall  mysterious  personage,  who  seemed  the  spirituous  ambassa- 
dor of  the  company ; “ but  will  you,  sir,  allow  me  to  proffer  this 
goblet  of  re-invigorating  cognac  for  the  refreshment  of  your 
nerves,”  and  the  heavy  tragedian  of  the  dramatic  corps  extended 
as  he  spoke,  a muddy  liquid  for  the  acceptance  of  Vernon. 

“ Yes  ! I can  assure  you  we  have  quite  a Frenchman’s  antipathy 
to  the  British,”  chimed  in  one  of  the  comedians,  a short,  chubby- 
faced  individual,  who  having  made  a joke  which  nobody  acknow- 
ledged, got  up  a small  laugh  on  his  own  account,  and  finally  retired 
into  obscurity  for  the  rest  of  th  ■ evening. 

Vivian,  however,  declined  more  than  a mere  sip  of  the  potation, 
and  appealing  to  Jackson  for  an  interpretation  of  the  scene,  re- 
turned with  all  due  courtesy  the  various  salutations  which  now 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  side. 

A bustling  important  gentleman,  whom  Jackson  introduced  to 
Vernon  as  Mr.  Samerton,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  now  entered, 
and  was  prodigal  in  his  attentions  to  the  supposed  critic.  Having 
suggested  to  our  hero  in  a kind  of  semi-whisper,  that  some  piece 
might  probably  be  required  for  another  season,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  worth  Vivian’s  while  to  write,  the  great  man  proposed  an 
adjournment  to  the  “ Artichoke”  before  mentioned,  where  a sup- 
per awaited  the  leading  members  of  the  company,  in  celebration 
of  its  being  the  fourth  week  of  the  last  new  successful  nautical 
drama,  entitled  “ The  Sailors  Home,  or  the  Deep  deep  sea,  and  the 
spectre  light  of  the  North  Foreland.” 

Pass  we  over  the  description  of  the  supper  itself.  Flow  Mr. 
Samerton  the  manager  would  insist  upon  not  letting  Vivian  pay 
for  anything,  and  how  Vivian  in  return  promised  to  extol  in  print 
the  great  enterprize  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr.  Samerton 
the  manager.  How  the  low  comedian  persevered  in  a volley  of 
facetiousness  to  amuse  everybody,  and  how  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany smirked  and  smiled  to  entrap  the  critical  visitor.  All  these 
as  events  and  matters  of  course  we  leave  to  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  tendency  of  the  reader’s  imagination,  and  merely  add  that 
next  morning  when  Vivian  awoke,  he  found  that  a burning  throat 
and  feverish  headache,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  excesses  of 
the  previous  night. 

“ I must  now  leave  you  for  a short  time,”  said  Jackson  to  Vi- 
vian, as  they  met  as  usual  over  the  frugal  repast  which  constituted 
their  coffee-house  breakfast, — “ I am  going  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment in  Hertfordshire,  where  a small  country  circuit  has  been 
formed  by  a friend  of  mine.  You  have,  however,  the  opportunity 
of  now  availing  yourself  of  the  line  of  life  I proposed  before,  if  you 
would  feel  inclined  to  accept  it  as  a temporary  substitute  for  some- 
thing better.” 

“You  mean,  I presume,  the  reporting,”  said  Vivian;  “but  you 
surely  do  not  intend  quitting  London  so  soon  !” 

“ Necessity,  not  inclination  compels  me.  We  skimmers  of  so- 
ciety are  but  birds  of  passage,  compelled  to  migrate  wherever  and 
whenever  a supply  of  fresh  material  may  be  procured.  Should  I 
ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  confer  a service  upon  you,  command 
my  humble  aid,  and  if  the  chance  is  thine,  I care  not  if  thou  dost 
the  same  for  me.  The  letter  I have  received  this  morning  has 
changed  the  current  of  my  affairs  for  the  time  being,  and  now  I 
again  doff  the  sock  and  don  the  buskin.” 

“ Then  if  we  part  to  day  we  must  part  now,”  responded  Vivian, 
“for  the  meeting  advertised  yesterday  takes  place  at  noon,  and  as 
it  will  be  my  first  experiment  in  that  line,  I would  be  there  as 
early  as  possible.  I wish  you  the  same  success  I wish  myself, 
and  trust  that  our  second  meeting  will  be  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  the  first.” 

With  this,  accompanied  by  a hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  Vernon 
bade  farewell  to  his  jocose  companion,  and  bending  his  steps  down 
Piccadilly,  turned  towards  St,  James’s  Street,  and  betook  himself 


to  that  aristocratic  hotel  known  as  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
although  at  what  period  the  roof  rejoiced  in  such  a rural  mantle, 
it  would  puzzle  an  antiquary  to  discover.  The  advertisement  in 
the  morning  papers,  by  which  Vivian  had  been  guided,  described 
the  anticipated  meeting  as  one  “ for  the  introduction  of  a new  lo- 
comotive power,  adapted  and  designed  for  metropolitan  traffic,  by 
which  the  use  of  horses  would  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  a new 
impetus  and  feature  given  to  travelling  of  every  kind.”  Such  was 
the  modest  announcement  of  an  invention  which  was  to  supersede 
all  ordinary  vehicles,  and  which  was  to  create  a fresh  era  in  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  age,  and  carry  the  name  of  the  inventor 
down  to  all  posterity. 

There  was,  however,  no  outward  demonstration  of  such  an  im- 
portant meeting  being  held  within.  No  one  would  have  imagined 
from  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  countenances  of  the  waiters,  that 
they  were  the  medium  for  introducing  ordinary  visitors  into  the 
presence  of  this  profound  mechanical  discovery,  the  very  model  of 
which  was  to  induce  the  company  at  once  to  form  themselves  into 
an  association,  with  a capital  of  one  million  sterling,  in  shares  of 
fifty  pounds  each.  As  these  attendants  glided  unconcerned  about, 
with  ordinary  ideas  in  their  head,  and  spotless  white  napkins  in 
their  hands,  Vivian  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  great  assem- 
blage whose  proceedings  he  had  intended  to  report,  and  he  was 
considering  whether  he  had  mistaken  the  direction,  when  a board 
inscribed  “ To  the  meeting,”  arrested  his  attention. 

Following  the  direction  indicated  by  the  board,  Vivian  ascended 
the  staircase,  where  a solitary  waiter  who  was  amusing  himself 
with  capturing  a vagrant  bluebottle,  received  him  on  the  landing, 
and  exclaiming  in  a short,  snappish  tone,  “ ’motive  meetin,’  first 
floor,  front  room,  sir,”  suddenly  ushered  Vivian  into  a spacious 
chamber  adjoining,  and  continued  his  entomological  pursuit,  with- 
out further  interruption.  Emerging  from  behind  a screen  that 
stood  as  a wooden  sentinel  over  the  green-baize  folding  doors,  Vi  - 
vian  observed  that  he  had  now  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  but  for  the  company  he  looked  from 
side  to  side  in  vain.  A long  mahogany  table  covered  with  blank 
shares,  and  plentifully  besprinkled  with  papers  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  object  of  the  association,  occupied  the  centre,  and  at  the 
further  extremity  was  seated  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  white 
hair,  blue  body  coat,  large  brass  buttons,  and  drab  continuations, 
who,  with  a formidable  bronze  inkstand  before  him,  was  appa-  ' 
rently  intent  on  making  abstruse  calculations  with  tire  fragments 
of  a broken  biscuit,  which  were  placed  in  a variety  of  strange  com- 
binations around  an  equally  mystic  goblet  of  water.  Startled  by 
the  entrance  of  Vivian,  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones,  the  elderly  gentleman 
before  mentioned,  and  perpetual  president  of  the  new  association 
that  was  intended  to  be,  bowed  graciously  to  our  hero,  removed 
his  spectacles  from  their  nasal  resting-place,  brightened  up  the 
glasses  thereof,  and  finally,  having  by  this  manoeuvre  been  enabled 
to  scan  unobserved  the  features  of  the  visitor,  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones 
replaced  his  medium  of  vision,  and  handing  Vernon  a seat  at  his 
side,  proffered  the  morning  paper  for  perusal.  The  ormolu  time- 
piece on  the  sideboard,  vibrated  first  the  half-hour  and  then  the 
hour,  but  the  silvery  sound  fell  only  on  the  ears  ot  the  president 
and  his  companion.  One  o’clock  came — then  half-past  still  no 
one  arrived.  Two — and  the  elderly  gentleman  waxed  fidgetty, 
and  Vivian  impatient — but  the  room  was  still  vacant,  and  the 
lobby  silent  save  the  buzzing  of  the  refractory  bluebottle,  and  the 
flip-flap  of  the  waiter’s  napkin  without.  _ 

“ We  seem  unfortunate  in  having  so  small  a meeting,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Jones,  apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  awful 
silence  than  for  inducing  Vivian  to  suppose  that  two  persons  could 
constitute  any  meeting  at  all.  “ I was  in  hopes  that  my  adver- 
tisement would  have  brought  a great  number  of  enterprising  capi- 
talists, whom  I expected  to  have  taken  shares.  You  would  wish 
a few  apportioned  to  yourself,  however,  sir  ; and  in  that  case 

“ Really,”  interrupted  Vernon,  “ I must  dispel  this  illusion.  I 
attend  here  merely  as  a reporter  for  the  public  press.” 

“ Dear  me,”  returned  the  president,  “this  is  a very  singular 
affair  indeed.  Here  are  two  of  us — the  reporter  and  the  chairman 
left  to  hold  a meeting  for  ourselves.  Bless  me  ! quite  an  extraor- 
dinary idea.  Yrou  had  better,  however,  write  a report  of  what 
would  have  taken  place,  and  as  we  shall  very  soon  understand  each 
other,  I dare  say,  permit  me  to  order  some  refreshment.  v\  itli- 
out  waiting  for  any  refusal,  the  chairman  rang  the  bell,  ordeied 
some  sherry  and  sandwiches,  and  these  being  brought,  the  follow- 
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ing  report  of  the  days’  proceedings  was  concerted,  and  duly  ap- 
peared in  the  diurnals  of  the  following  morning. 

“New  Locomotive  Power. — Yesterday  afternoon  a very  in- 
fluential meeting  of  eminent  capitalists  and  others,  interested  in  a 
new  and  extraordinary  invention,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a novel  locomotive  power  for  traffic  on  common  roads, 

I took  place  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James’s  Street,  and 
was  most  numerously  and  fashionably  attended.  Jekyll  Jones, 

> Esq.,  of  Oakhampton  Hall,  having  been  by  unanimous  consent 
[<  called  upon  to  preside,  the  talented  chairman  opened  the  business 
. of  the  meeting  by  explaining  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 

I to  the  metropolis  from  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  or- 
dinary vehicles  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  detailed  at  great 
K length  the  improvement  which  would  take  place  in  our  public 
thoroughfares  in  consequence.  Several  gentlemen  having  spoken 
most  favourably  concerning  the  practicability  of  the  invention,  and 
the  removal  of  all  fear  of  accident,  which  its  application  would  in- 
duce, a company  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  projector’s  idea,  and 
thanks  having  been  duly  voted  to  the  able  chairman,  the  meeting 
separated.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  would  be 
premature  to  explain  the  simple  yet  ingenious  principle  involved 
i in  the  construction  of  this  important  invention,  but  we  understand 
it  originated  with  one  of  the  first  scientific  mechanics  of  the  age, 
who  has  been  for  years  employed  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  high 
state  of  perfection.” 

“ There,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  as  he  threw  down  his  pen,  and 
finished  his  glass  of  sherry,  “ I think  that  will  do  for  the  present 
; at  all  events.”  The  waiter  shall  deliver  this  round,  and  if  you 
have  no  better  engagement,  I shall  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  my 
hall  in  Essex,  where  we  can  dine.” 

Anxious  to  see  the  issue  of  this  strange  adventure,  Vivian  at 
once  acquiesced ; copies  were  made  of  the  paragraph,  the  waiter 
duly  despatched  with  them,  and  after  the  bill  had  been  satisfactorily 
discharged,  a chaise  drawn  up  to  the  door  of  the  tavern,  an- 
nounced the  equipage  of  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones  to  be  ready.  Mr. 
Jones  mounted  the  box,  Vivian  accepted  a seat  at  his  side,  and 
amidst  the  bows  and  cringing  servilities  of  the  attendants,  off 
i rolled  the  vehicle ; winding  a sinuous  way  through  the  crowded 
i thoroughfares  leading  to  Whitechapel,  the  chaise  and  its  two  oc- 
I cupants  went  rattling  on.  Through  the  city,  with  a passing  glance 
at  its  mighty  maze  of  buildings,  towering  warehouses,  and  gloomy 
streets,  where  even  the  native  citizen  cowers  beneath  the  smoky 
atmosphere,  and  they  reached  the  outward  boundary  of  tbeeastern 
suburbs.  First  a long  range  of  butchers’  shambles,  with  rows  of 
greasy  joints,  sweltering  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  the  small  white 
cottages  of  Mile-end  and  its  almshouses  are  passed.  By  degrees 
the  road  widens,  and  the  line  of  buildings  gets  gradually  broken 
by  trees  and  hedgerows,  and  then  fields  sloping  to  the  wayside, 
usurp  even  the  place  of  bricks  and  mortar.  When  the  president 
of  the  “ New  Locomotive  Association”  first  entered  the  vehicle, 
his  manner  indicated  the  possession  of  buoyant,  exuberant  spirits, 
and  conversation  never  flagged  for  an  instant,  but  having  once 
arrived  fairly  in  the  open  country,  a gloomy  austerity  settled  on 
his  countenance,  which  crushed  every  effort  of  Vivian  to  restore 
the  former  cheerfulness  that  prevailed.  It  was  evident  to  even  a 
less  intelligent  observer  than  Vivian  that  the  disappointment  of 
the  morning  had  left  a stronger  impression  on  his  mind  than  he 
cared  at  first  to  evince,  and  now  that  the  necessity  for  his  assuring 
complacency  had  passed  away,  there  was  a lurking  scowl  hanging 
about  his  knitted  brow,  that  made  Vivian  half  repent  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  invitation. 

Each  occupied  by  his  own  reflections,  they  thus  passed  on  for 
some  time  in  silence — only  broken  by  the  petulant  blows  of  the 
whip  administered  to  the  jaded  horse  that  he  might  mend  his  pace, 
and  now  having  left  Romford,  a few  miles  behind,  Mr.  Jones 
turned  suddenly  off  from  the  road,  to  the  right,  down  a green  lane, 
that  appeared  seldom  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  either  horse  or 
man.  It  was  a dull  and  gloomy  vista  to  look  down,  even  as  you 
saw  it  from  the  main  road,  but  by  degrees,  as  you  penetrated  fur- 
ther into  its  mysteries,  the  aspect  of  loneliness  so  increased  and 
grew  upon  the  scene,  that  the  mind,  unconsciously,  reverted  to  re- 
collections of  murders  and  foul  deeds  committed  in  such  remote 
places,  and  every  creeping  lichen  or  groupe  of  moss  seemed  to 
bear  within  itself  the  traces  of  a crime  yet  undivulged.  Gaunt  trees, 
leafless  and  bare  even  in  the  midst  of  spring,  stretched  their  giant 
arms  athwart  the  road,  and  seemed  for  very  love  of  claiming 


kindred  with  their  species,  to  seek  communion  with  each  other. 
Deep  ruts,  caked  and  hardened  by  the  sun,  bore  testimony  to  some 
heavily  laden  wagon  having  passed  along  the  lane  at  some  distant 
period,  but  what  farmhouse  or  homestead  could  have  been  its  des- 
tination, the  wildest  fancy  would  have  been  at  a loss  to  discover, 
as  no  trace  or  vestige  of  human  habitation  appeared  to  have  ever 
existed  within  many  miles  of  the  spot.  For  some  part  of  their 
journey,  pleasant  fields,  where  the  waving  wheat  swayed  gently 
with  the  fresh  breeze,  sloped  down  to  the  wayside,  and  across 
these  daisy-margined  pathways  would  be  seen  leading  over  mead 
and  meadow,  to  woody  glades,  where  rose-festooned  cottage,  em- 
bosomed in  the  midst,  gave  token  of  many  a peaceful  home  and 
happy  family  therein.  But  now  the  lane  narrowed  into  a rugged 
and  gloomy  defile,  where  vegetation  appeared  blighted  and  sod- 
dened  into  a desolate  waste,  and  across  which  the  rook  and  crow 
only  winged  their  dreary  path.  The  fields  too  on  each  side  gave 
way  to  marshes,  which  exhaled  a dank  vapour,  so  oppressive  and 
unwholesome,  that  even  the  very  birds  drooped  as  they  flew  over 
its  boundaries. 

“This  is,  indeed,  a dismal  road  for  your  country  residence,  Mr. 
Jones,”  said  Vivian,  as  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  around  him, 
which  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  semblance  to  a country 
mansion,  or  even  a rural  cottage,  “ do  you  not  find  it  situated  too 
far  from  all  human  beings  ?” 

“ Perhaps,”  answered  the  other,  with  a sneering  smile,  “ it  was 
for  that  very  reason  the  locality  was  chosen.  There  are  men  and 
there  are  professions  that  thrive  better  in  seclusion  than  in  crowded 
cities.  It  may  be  that  I and  mine  are  of  that  kind.” 

“ Had  I the  selection  of  a place  for  my  abode,  I should  have 
chosen  differently  I believe,”  returned  Vernon,  somewhat  startled 
by  the  altered  deameanour  of  his  companion,  “ I expected  to  have 
found  Oakhampton  Hall  before  this.” 

“Hearkye!  young  man,”  responded  Jones,  in  a coarser  tone 
and  manner  than  he  had  previously  displayed,  “ it  is  time  you  and 
I should  understand  one  another.  If  you  anticipate  the  hall  I 
spoke  of  to  be  a complete  country  mansion,  you  will,  I think  be 
plaguily  mistaken.  I have  had  an  object  in  bringing  you  hither, 
which  I do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  and  which  you  will  discover  speedily 
enough,  and  for  whatever  you  hear,  see,  and  learn,  whilst  you  are 
with  me,  let  your  prudence  be  the  best  counsellor  to  keep  secret.” 

“ Am  I then  to  regard  myself  as  a prisoner,  instead  of  a guest  ?” 
exclaimed  Vivian,  now  seriously  alarmed  at  the  dilemma  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself,  “ in  that  case  you  may  remember 
that  I shall  at  once  offer  resistance,  and •” 

“ Fear  me  not.  I have  little  reason  for  putting  your  life  in 
jeopardy,  besides  you  may  have  the  stronger  arm  of  the  two,  and  I 
have  had  a rooted  antipathy  all  my  life  to  physical  force.  W e 
should  be  friends,  not  enemies,  but  see ! here  we  are  nearly  at  our 
journey’s  end,  and  now  remember  that  your  own  safety  lies  simply 
in  silence  and  discretion  and  as  this  was  uttered  the  trot  quick- 
ened into  a gallop,  and  further  communication  was  suspended. 

The  building  poinied  out  to  Vivian  as  being  the  retired  abode 
of  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones,  was  certainly  very  far  from  realizing  the  idea 
of  a citizen’s  country  mansion.  They  had,  for  some  time,  been 
proceeding  over  marsh  and  waste  land,  and  now,  abutting  on  the 
river,  which  appeared  in  sight,  rose  a ruinous  hovel,  for  its  appear- 
ance scarcely  justified  a better  appellation,  which  seemed  to  have 
dated  back  its  origin  to  a time  of  which  tradiaion  could  scarcely 
have  furnished  an  account.  It  had  formerly  been  a public-house, 
for  the  old  sign,  nearly  obliterated,  of  the  “ Waterman’s  Arms,” 
still  creaked  upon  the  tall  elm,  that  cast  a shadow  over  the  crumb- 
ling portal,  but  to  say  where  the  traffic  came  from,  or  where  the 
inhabitants  lived,  that  ever  could  have  supported  its  existence, 
would  have  been  a problem  impossible  to  solve.  There  are  many 
such  paradoxical  public-house  still  lingering  on  the  Essex  side  of 
the  river  ; places  that  no  one  ever  seems  to  be  going  to,  or  coming 
from,  and  the  only  access  to  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  river 
by  thrusting  a boat  into  the  adjoining  weedy  bank.  The  houses 
seem  to  have  turned  misanthropes  at  an  early  stage  of  their  career, 
and  getting  disgusted  with  the  world,  have  settled  themselves 
down  in  a lonely  spot,  until,  in  spite  of  their  dismal  existence, 
they  have  gradually  dropped  into  decay,  with  the  appurtenances 
of  their  bygone  days  of  prosperity,  still  lingering  as  in  mockery 
around  them. 

It  was  one  of  these  ruined  phantoms  of  public-houses,  that  Mr. 
Jones  now  pointed  out  as  his  home,  and  for  which  he  claimed  the 
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high-sounding  designation  of  Oakhampton  Hall.  The  sound  of 
the  wheels,  as  the  chaise  drew  near,  roused  into  being  a thickset, 
burly,  individual,  who  had  been  secreted  behind  what  had  formerly 
been  a stable,  and  which  seemed  the  only  portion  of  the  structure 
that  had  at  all  preserved  its  identity,  and  this  human  apparition 
attired  in  a fur  cap,  velveteen  jacket,  and  nether  appurtenances 
of  plush,  appeared  to  be  the  only  occupant  of  that  desolate 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  draw  the  chaise  up  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
for  that  customary  useful  appendage  had  been  for  some  time  re- 
moved from  the  hinges,  and  door  there  was  none,  so  arriving 
as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  door  had  been,  the  president  of 
the  “ New  Locomotive  Association”  threw  the  reins  over  the 
horse’s  neck  and  alighted,  inviting  Vivian  in  the  latter  particular, 
to  follow  his  example. 

“ Hollo!  Joe  !”  was  the  familiar  salutation  Mr.  Jones  gave  to 
the  man  in  the  fur  cap,  who  came  stalking  up  to  the  horse  as  he 
was  addressed,  “ you  did’nt  expect  me  back  so  soon,  I imagine. 
Has  any  one  been  here  in  my  absence?” 

The  man  in  the  fur  cap  looked  inquisitively  at  Vivian,  and  after 
a little  pantomime  telegraphing,  growled  forth  a negative. 

“Oh!  you  need'nt  mind  our  visitor,”  returned  the  other,  ob- 
serving the  movement,  “ he  is  one  of  us,  or  will  be  so  shortly,  and 
that  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Leave  Joe  Barton  alone  for  his 
cautious  answers.” 

“ Ah  ! now  you  are  coming  the  smooth  over  us,”  responded  Mr. 
Joseph  Barton,  as  the  fur  cap  was  removed,  and  an  impromptu 
comb  was  made  of  his  fingers,  “ but  what’s  the  chance  in  town?” 

“ Fish  don’t  bite  and  new  lines  are  wanted,  Joe,”  was  the  terse 
and  expressive  reply ; “ but  come  let  us  in  to  the  house,  and  see 
what  there  is  for  dinner.  Bad  roads  make  good  appetites,  so  I 
and  my  friend  here  will  try  what  you  can  find  in  the  larder.” 

Soliloquising  his  habitual  grumble,  Mr.  Barton  ushered  them 
into  the  interior,  which  boasted  of  little  surplus  furniture,  and 
more  articles  of  domestic  economy  for  use  than  ornament.  The 
apartment,  if  such  a word  may  be  used  to  describe  such  a place, 
was  a mere  wreck  of  a room ; the  ceiling  had  fallen  down  long 
since,  revealing  the  cobwebbed  rafters,  which  supported  the  build- 
ing below,  and  making  a kind  of  loft  above,  where  straw  and  hay 
had  apparently  been  stowed  by  the  former  occupants,  and  left  a 
miserable  legacy  to  any  adventurers  who  might  come  after  them. 
A hasty  repast  having  been  partaken  of  by  the  three,  to  which  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  lodger  did  ample  justice,  to  the  exclusion  of  Vivian, 
who  was  little  inclined  to  enjoy  a dinner  under  the  strange  circum- 
stances by  which  it  had  been  provided,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  late  meeting,  which  Vernon  had  been  the  unexpected 
medium  of  introducing  to  the  public. 

When  Mr.  Barton  heard  that  their  visitor  had  been  so  impor- 
tant an  instrument  in  furthering  their  views,  his  gratitude  and  li- 
berality displayed  themselves  in  the  production  of  a potent  dark 
fluid  in  a stone  pitcher,  which  Mr.  Jones  confidentially  informed 
Vivian,  in  a whisper,  was  brandy  that  had  never  been  sullied  by 
the  duty-devouring  clutches  of  the  custom-house  officers. 

“ And  this  is  Oakhampton  Hall,  and  the  fashionable  company 
that  I had  anticipated,”  thought  Vivian,  “ how  often  are  we 
doomed  in  this  life  to  disappointment  1” 

Whether  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones  read  this  moral  reflection  in  the  mind 
of  Vernon,  or  whether  he  thought  it  probable  that  such  a reflec- 
tion might  arise,  we  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that,  under  the 
influence  of  his  first  glass,  Mr.  Jones  launched  forth  into  extrava- 
gant praises  on  the  building  which  he  inhabited,  and  detailed 
fully  the  advantages  which  arose  from  the  possession  of  such  a re- 
sidence. 

“You  see,  sir,”  said  he  to  Vivian,  “ we  have  here  the  benefit  of 
studied  retirement  and  philosophical  contemplation.  The  excise- 
man, the  tax-gatherer,  and  other  plagues,  which  infest  more  po- 
pulous neighbourhoods,  are  here  unknown.  Even  the  very  land- 
lord has  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  us  here,  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant — and  that’s  myself— so  what  with  no  excise, 
no  taxes,  and  no  rent,  he  must  be  indeed  a difficult  person  to 
please  who  could  not  make  himself  comfortable  in  this  abode. 

Mr.  Jones  winked  during  this  at  Mr.  Barton,  and  that  indivi- 
dual returned  the  compliment  with  a similar  ocular  contraction, 
so  Vivian,  who  found  that  it  was  of  no  avail  putting  an  ill  face  on 
the  matter , smiled  and  made  a trio,  and  this  resulted  in  a general 
laughing  chorus. 


“ There  that’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Jekyll  Jones,  as  he  pushed  the 
brandy  towards  Vernon,  “now  I think  we  fully  understand  the 
terms  on  which  we  meet.  My  plan,  and  that  of  my  friend  here, 
is  never  to  mention  anything  that  might  produce  an  unpleasant 
sensation.  By  the  bye  did  you  ever  insure  your  life  ?” 

Vernon  thought  this  a violation  somewhat  of  his  own  principle, 
but  simply  answered  his  interrogator  “ Never!” 

“ Egad  1 then  you  ought,”  continued  Mr.  Jones,”  everybody 
insures  now;  very  profitable  thing  insuring,  isn’t  it  Barton?” 
and  as  this  seemed  to  have  some  occult  allusion  to  a joke,  which 
those  two  gentlemen  had  enjoyed  some  time  before,  a succession 
of  winks,  maintained  with  vigour  on  both  sides,  served  as  mar- 
ginal annotations  to  the  page  of  Mr.  Jones’s  history,  now  partly 
unfolded. 

“ But  my  prospects,”  pursued  Vivian,  “are  unfortunately  such 
that  at  present  I can  see  no  probability  of  my  being  able  to  keep  on 
paying  the  premium.” 

“Oh!  we’ll  manage  that,  won’t  we  Barton,”  kindly  arranged 
his  host,  “you  supply  youth  and  health  that’s  all,  we’ll  find  the 
money  ; but  come  you  don’t  drink  man.  The  exciseman’s  guage 
never  plumbed  a finer  liquor,  and  as  for  the  water  why  I must  say 
the  less  you  put  in  of  that  the  better.” 

Vivian  replenished  his  glass,  and  though  feeling  he  had  some- 
what overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  hesitated  to  cry 
“ enough.”  As  for  the  other  two  a dozen  times  as  much  as  they 
had  taken  would  have  failed  to  produce  any  visible  effect,  but 
Vivian  being  unused  to  so  potent  a beverage,  already  felt  his  head 
swim  and  his  hand  shake. 

After  a few  more  observations,  Barton  removed  the  drinking 
utensils,  and  produced  a writing-desk  containing  various  papers, 
from  which  he  selected  one,  and  having  seated  himself  at  the  table 
commenced  filling  it  up.  Some  minutes  had  elapsed,  during 
which  Vernon  and  Jones  were  watching  the  proceedings  of  their 
companions,  when  the  latter  said  in  the  most  bland  and  jovial 
manner, — “ Touching  this  insurance — you  have  only  to  put  your 
hand  to  this  paper,  and  we  can  put  the  whole  matter  in  train. 
Sign  your  name  here,  and  the  policy  shall  be  arranged  afterwards.”  1 
Vivian,  with  an  unsteady  movement,  grasped  the  pen— his  hand 
rested  on  the  paper,  and  he  was  about  to  sign,  as  requested,  the 
document  before  him,  when  a rustling  noise  in  the  loft  above  ar- 
rested  the  attention  of  all.  At  the  same  instant  Barton  started  to 
his  feet,  seized  a fowling-piece  that  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
levelled  it  at  the  intruder,  whose  head  and  shoulders  became  partly 
visible,  as  he  emerged  from  beneath  the  straw.  There  was  a pause. 


chapter  v. 

Which  briefly  treats  of  Love  in  general , and  Florence  Hadleigh  in 
particular. 

Now  although  every  writer  from  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ■ 
down  to  the  present  period  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  mad^  the 
passion  of  love  the  theme  of  discourse,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  subject  as  one  in  any  degree  exhausted.  Were 
we  in  an  essay-writing  humour  what  tomes  might  be  rested  on  the 
shelves  of  the  circulating  library  penned  on  this  passion  alone. 
What  recitals  might  be  given  of  the  various  modes  of  making  love 
from  the  moonlight  alcoves  of  Petrarch  to  the  paling  attachment 
of  Mr.  Barney  Brallaghan.  And  as  for  the  phychological  history 
of  every  attachment,  why  the  British  Museum  library  itself  would 
fail  to  contain  one-half  of  the  romance  attendant  upon  the  pla- 
tonic mystery  of  one  section  of  billing  and  cooing.  Love  lost 
Mark  Anthony  an  empire,  and  Florence  Hadleigh  a home,  and 
here  the  parallel  ends,  and  our  narrative  re-commences. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  a fine  moonlight  night  when  the  fair  and 
gentle  girl  bade  adieu  to  the  groves  of  Netherleigh,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  world,  which  her  imagination  had  pictured,  garlanded 
with  roses,  and  which  stern  reality  was  too  soon  to  reveal  to  her 
associated  only  with  thorns.  London  she  strove  to  reach,  for 
Vivian  had  gone  thither,  but  of  the  metropolis  itself,  she  knew 
but  little,  having  only  accompanied  her  father  there  when  she  was 
still  a child.  Her  images  of  real  life  were  only  culled  from  the  )■ 
works  of  fiction  she  had  perused,  and  these  afforded  such  a delu-  1 
sive  phantom  of  existence,  that  the  outer  world  was  to  her  an 
unknown  country,  which  trusty  experience  had  never  exhibited  in 
its  true  light.  As  she  sped  like  a fawn  along  the  arched  avenue, 
leading  to  the  main  road,  Florence,  who  but  a few  hours  pre-  ! 
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viously  would  have  timidly  shrank  from  a mere  rustling  in  the 
branches,  now  felt  a woman’s  firmness  dominant  in  her  veins,  and 
as  her  shadow  shot  before  her  in  the  moonbeams,  a protector 
seemed  invoked  to  lure  her  onward.  For  some  time  the  sound  of 
music  lingered  in  the  air,  as  the  denizens  of  the  ball-room  were 
not  aware  of  her  flight,  and  as  the  breeze  bore  towards  her  at  in- 
tervals the  snatches  of  some  well-remembered  melody,  the  foot,- 
i falls  so  light  as  scarcely  to  rob  the  dewy  lawn  of  a portion  of  its 
i moisture,  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  lodge  once  passed,  the 
I high  road  appeared  in  all  its  formidable  windings  before  her.  It 
f was,  however,  no  time  to  pause,  and,  collecting  every  energy, 

' Florence  fled  onward. 

Hitherto  she  had  sped  onward,  without  caring  for,  or  con- 

I sidering  upon  the  object  to  be  obtained,  so  that  a hated  union  was 
escaped,  and  when  for  very  fatigue  she  was  compelled  to  rest 
against  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  that  reared  itself  by  the  wayside, 
her  solitude  and  want  of  protection  for  the  first  time  occurred  to 
her  in  all  their  vivid  reality.  The  night-breeze  sweeping  over  the 
landscape,  the  distant  baying  of  a house-dog,  the  track  of  wheels 
jolting  down  a cross  country  road,  where  all  images  of  loneliness 
to  her,  which  only  contributed  to  increase  more  strongly  the  hor- 
ror of  her  situation,  and  made  her  momentarily  repent  the  rash 
step  which  she  had  taken.  The  very  dropping  of  a leaf,  as  it  crisply 
i crackled  on  the  hard  ground,  startled  her  with  the  sound  of  its  fall, 

; and  the  babbling  of  a rivulet  near  only  suggested  more  forcibly  to 
her  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  abode,  where  she  might  with 
safety  pass  the  night.  It  was  a fine  sight  to  see  the  shrinking 
I Florence,  bred  in  luxurious  ignorance  of  want,  now  preparing  her 
mind  to  endure  with  firmness  every  trial,  every  vicissitude  of  fate 
or  fortune,  which  her  altered  circumstances  might  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  undergo.  To  behold  the  gradual  strengthening 
of  each  nerve,  towards  the  preservation  and  attainment  of  one 
object,  and  that  object  being  the  determination  to  give  her  hand 
only  to  him  who  had  won  her  heart.  As  the  sylph-like  form  flitted 
in  the  moonlight,  along  the  roadside  footpath,  a painter  would 
have  striven  to  catch  her  face  and  figure  on  his  easel,  and  per- 
petuate the  transitory  illusion,  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  that 
would  have  been  roused  by  a contemplation  of  the  scene  ; and  to 
the  poet  images  of  quaint  revels,  and  fairy  haunters  of  wood  and 
streamlet  would  have  been  recalled,  that  would  have  made  a theme 
for  the  poesy  of  ages.  Happily  Florence  remembered  that  an  old 
dame  who  had  officiated  at  the  hall,  many  years  ago,  in  the  capa- 
city of  nurse,  resided  somewhere  at  hand,  in  a cottage,  as  she  be- 
lieved, adjoining  the  London  road.  Here,  at  least,  was  some  hope  of 
a resting  place  for  the  night.  Quickening  her  speed  she  hurried 
on,  and  after  a good  hour’s  toil,  and  anxious  search,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  dame  Hatfield  appeared  above  the  hedges  that  skirted 
the  road.  The  visit  paid  to  her  nurse  in  childhood,  although 
dimly  and  imperfectly  remembered  by  Florence,  now  rushed  back 
to  her  memory  with  amazing  vividness,  restored  by  the  associa- 
tion of  images,  that  she  now  saw  around  her.  Each  rose  tree,  each 
gravelled  footpath,  and  shaven  grass-plot,  seemed  as  when  in  in- 
fancy she  saw  them  first,  and  contributed  to  assure  her  more 
strongly  of  their  identity. 

As  her  hand  was  upon  the  knocker  to  arouse  the  aged  inmate 
of  the  cottage,  the  clattering  of  horse’s  hoofs  behind  caused  her  to 
pause,  lest  the  sound  might  attract  the  attention  of  one  whom  she 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  was  sent  Dy  her  father  in  pursuit.  Crouch- 
ing behind  a laburnum,  that  spread  its  golden  bunches  of  blossoms 
over  the  place  of  her  concealment.  Florence  looked  forth,  when 
a mounted  horseman  dashed  past  her  towards  London  at  full 
speed.  Florence  gazed  and  trembled,  as  the  moon  flung  a bright 
ray  upon  his  features — they  were  those  of  her  father,  the  haughty 
Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh  himself.  What  could  have  been  his  motive 
for  riding  thus  late  and  unattended  in  the  direction  of  the  metro- 
polis, Florence  could  not  divine.  If  in  pursuit  of  her,  there  would 
have  been  a few  followers  at  least,  but  as  he  had  chosen  a time  so  un- 
seasonable for  his  expedition,  Florence  was  convinced  some  other 
mission  had  impelled  him.  Thus  lost  in  conjecture,  Florence  was 
speculating  on  a variety  of  reasons  which  might  have  occasioned 
his  departure,  when  the  door  was  opened  in  answer  to  her  sum- 
mons, and  she  was  received  into  the  presence  of  but  as 

we  love  mystery,  we  purposely  make  this  a short  chapter,  in  order 
to  defer  the  narration  of  an  important  event  that  here  happened 
until  our  next. 


CUVIER’S  THEORY  OP  THE  EARTH. 

Abstracted  from  Kerr’s  Translations  of  that  Work, 
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In  animal  nature,  therefore,  there  has  been  a succession  of 
changes  corresponding  to  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  fluid  ; and  when  the  sea  last  receded  from 
our  continent,  its  inhabitants  were  not  very  different  from  those 
which  it  continues  still  to  support. 

Finally,  if  we  examine  with  greater  care  these  remains  i ? or- 
ganized bodies,  we  shall  discover,  in  the  midst  even  of  the  most 
ancient  secondary  strata,  other  strata  that  are  crowded  with  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  productions,  which  belong  to  the  land  and  to 
fresh  water,  and  amongst  the  more  recent  strata,  that  is,  the  strata 
which  are  nearest  the  surface,  there  are  some  of  them  in  which 
land  animals  are  buried  under  heaps  of  marine  productions.  Thus 
the  various  catastrophes  of  our  planet  have  not  only  caused  the 
different  parts  of  our  continents  to  rise  by  degrees  from  the  basin 
of  the  sea,  but  it  has  also  frequently  happened,  that  lands  which 
had  been  laid  dry  have  been  again  covered  by  the  water,  in  con- 
sequence either  of  these  lands  sinking  down  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  or  of  the  sea  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  lands.  The 
particular  portions  of  the  earth  also  which  the  sea  has  abandoned 
by  its  last  retreat,  had  been  laid  dry  once  before,  and  had  at  that 
time  produced  quadrupeds,  birds,  plants,  and  all  kinds  of  terres- 
trial production  ; it  had  then  been  inundated  by  the  sea,  which  has 
since  retired  from  it,  and  left  it  to  be  occupied  by  its  own  proper 
inhabitants. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  productions  of  the 
shelly  strata,  have  not,  therefore,  been  entirely  owing  to  a gradual 
and  general  retreat  of  the  waters,  but  to  successive  irruptions  and 
retreats,  the  final  result  of  which,  however,  has  been  a universal 
depression  of  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  repeated  irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea  have  been 
neither  slow  nor  gradual,  most  of  the  catastrophes  which  have  oc- 
casioned them  have  been  sudden,  and  this  is  easily  proved,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  last  of  them,  the  traces  of  which  are  most 
conspicuous.  In  the  northern  nations  it  has  left  the  carcases  of 
some  large  quadrupeds,  which  the  ice  had  arrested,  and  which  are 
preserved  even  to  the  present  day,  with  their  skin,  their  hair,  and 
their  flesh.  If  they  had  not  been  frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they 
must  quickly  have  been  decomposed  by  putrefaction.  In  one 
case,  a rhinoceros,  discovered  by  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  banks  of 
Jena,  the  flesh  was  so  well  preserved,  that  it  was  eaten  by  dogs. 
Numberless  living  beings  have  been  the  victims  of  these  catastro- 
phes ; some  have  been  destroyed  by  inundations  ; others  laid  dry 
by  the  bottom  of  the  seas  being  instantaneously  elevated.  Their 
races  have  become  extinct,  and  have  left  no  memorial  except  some 
small  fragments  which  the  naturalist  can  scarcely  recognize.  But 
what  is  still  more  astonishing,  and  not  less  certain,  there  have  not 
been  always  living  creatures  on  the  earth  ; and  it  is  easy  for  the 
observer  to  discover  the  period  at  which  the  animal  productions 
began  to  be  deposited. 

As  we  ascend  to  higher  points  of  elevation,  and  advance  towards 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
that  multitude  of  shells  we  have  spoken  of,  begin  very  soon  to 
grow  rare,  and  at  length  disappear  altogether.  We  arrive  at  strata 
of  a different  nature,  which  contain  no  vestige  at  all  of  living 
creatures.  Nevertheless,  their  crystallization,  and  even  the  nature 
of  their  strata,  show  that  they  also  have  been  formed  in  a fluid  ; 
their  inclined  position  and  their  slopes  show  that  they  also  have 
been  moved  and  overturned ; the  oblique  manner  in  which  they 
sink  under  the  shelly  strata  shows  that  they  have  been  formed  be- 
fore these  ; and  the  height  to  which  their  bare  and  rugged  tops 
are  elevated  above  all  the  shelly  strata,  shows  that  their  summits 
have  never  again  been  covered  by  the  sea  since  they  were  raised 
up  out  of  its  bosom.  / 

Such  are  those  primitive  or  primordial  mountains  which  tra- 
verse our  continents  in  various  directions,  rising  above  the  clouds, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  rivers  from  one  another,  serving,  by 
means  of  their  eternal  snows,  as  reservoirs  for  feeding  the  springs, 
and  forming  in  some  measure  the  skeleton,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
rough-frame-work  of  the  earth. 

Their  jagged,  disorderly  shapes  are  proofs  of  the  violence  with 
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which  they  have  been  elevated.  Yet,  amidst  all  their  confusion, 
some  naturalists  have  thought  that  they  perceived  a certain  degree 
of  order  prevailing,  and  that  among  these  immense  beds  of  rock, 
broken  and  overturned  though  they  be,  a regular  succession  is  ob- 
served, which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  different  chains  of 
mountains.  According  to  them,  the  granite,  which  surmounts 
every  other  rock,  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  place  assigned  it  by  nature.  The  central  ridges 
of  most  of  the  mountain  chains  are  composed  of  it ; slaty  rocks, 
such  as  clay  slates,  granular  quartz  (Gres),  and  mica  slate,  rest 
upon  its  sides  and  form  lateral  chains  j granular,  foliated  lime- 
stone, or  marble,  and  other  calcareous  rocks  that  do  not  contain 
shells,  rest  upon  the  slate,  forming  the  exterior  ranges,  and  are  the 
last  formations  by  which  this  ancient  uninhabited  sea  seems  to 
have  prepared  itself  for  the  production  of  its  beds  of  shells. 

On  all  occasions,  even  in  districts  that  lie  at  a distance  from  the 
great  mountain  chains,  where  the  more  recent  strata  have  been 
digged  through,  and  the  external  covering  of  the  earth  penetrated 
to  a considerable  depth,  nearly  the  same  order  of  stratification  has 
been  found  as  that  already  described.  The  crystallized  marbles 
never  cover  the  shelly  strata ; the  granite  in  mass  never  rests  upon 
the  crystallized  marble,  except  in  a few  places  where  it  seems  to 
have  Seen  formed  of  granites  newer  epochs.  In  one  word,  the 
foregoing  arrangement  appears  to  be  general,  and  must  therefore 
depend  upon  general  causes,  which  have  on  all  occasions  exerted 
the  same  influence  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  have 
formerly,  and  for  a long  time,  covered  those  masses  of  matter 
which  now  constitute  our  highest  mountains  ; and  farther,  that 
these  waters,  during  a long  time,  did  not  support  any  living  bodies. 
Thus,  it  has  not  been  only  since  the  commencement  of  animal  life 
that  these  numerous  changes  and  revolutions  have  taken  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  external  covering  of  our  globe.  For  the 
masses  formed  previous  to  that  event  have  suffered  changes,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  been  formed  since ; they  also  have  suf- 
fered violent  changes  in  their  positions,  and  a part  of  these  as- 
suredly took  place  while  they  existed  alone,  and  before  they  were 
covered  over  hy  the  shelly  masses.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
overturnings,  the  disruptions,  and  the  fissures  which  are  observa- 
ble in  tbeir  strata,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  formation,  which 
are  there  even  in  greater  number  and  better  defined. 

But  these  primitive  masses  have  also  suffered  other  revolutions, 
posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  have,  per- 
haps, given  rise  to,  or  at  least  have  partaken  of,  some  portion  of 
the  revolutions  and  changes  which  these  latter  strata  have  ex- 
perienced. There  are  actually  considerable  portions  of  the  primi- 
sive  strata  uncovered,  although  placed  in  lower  situations  than 
many  of  the  secondary  strata ; and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it 
should  have  so  happened,  unless  the  primitive  strata,  in  these 
places,  had  forced  themselves  into  view,  after  the  formation  of 
those  which  are  secondary.  In  some  countries,  we  find  numerous 
and  prodigiously  large  blocks  of  primitive  substances  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  separated  by  deep 
vallies  from  the  peaks  or  ridges  whence  these  blocks  have  been  de- 
rived. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  these  blocks  must 
have  been  thrown  into  those  situations  by  means  of  eruptions,  or 
that  the  vallies,  which  otherwise  must  have  stopped  their  course, 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  their  being  transported  to  their 
present  sites. 

The  nature  of  many  agents  in  these  changes  it  is  now  impossible 
to  determine.  There  still  exist,  however,  four  causes  in  full 
activity,  which  contribute  to  make  alterations  on  the  surface  of 
our  earth.  These  are  rains  and  thaws,  which  waste  down  the 
steep  mountains,  and  occasion  their  fragments  to  collect  at  their 
bottoms ; streams  of  water,  which  sweep  away  these  fragments, 
and  afterwards  deposit  them  in  places  where  their  current  is 
abated ; the  sea,  which  undermines  the  foundations  of  elevated 
coasts,  forming  steep  cliffs  in  their  places,  and  which  throws  up 
hillocks  of  sand  upon  flat  coasts ; and,  finally,  volcanoes,  which 
pierce  through  the  most  solid  strata  from  below,  and  either  ele- 
vate or  scatter  abroad  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  which  they 
eject. 

The  rains  which  fall  upon  the  ridges  and  summits  of  the  monu- 
tains,  the  vapours  which  are  condensed  there,  and  the  snow  which 
is  melted,  descend  by  an  infinite  number  of  rills  along  their  slopes, 
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carrying  off  some  portions  of  the  materials  of  which  these  ridges 
and  summits  are  composed,  and  marking  their  courses  by  nume- 
rous gutters.  In  their  progress  downwards,  these  small  rills  soon 
unite  in  the  deeper  furrows  with  which  the  surface  of  all  mountains 
is  ploughed  up,  run  off  through  the  deep  vallies  which  intersect 
the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  at  length  form  the  streams  and 
rivers  which  restore  to  the  sea  the  waters  that  it  had  formerly  sup- 
plied to  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  snow  melts,  or  when  a storm  takes  place,  these  moun- 
tain torrents  become  suddenly  swelled,  and  rush  down  the  de- 
clivities with  a violence  and  rapidity  proportioned  to  their  steep- 
ness ; they  dash  against  the  feet  of  these  taluses  of  fallen  frag- 
ments which  form  the  sides  of  all  the  elevated  vallies,  carrying 
along  with  them  the  rounded  fragments  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, which  become  smoothed  and  still  farther  polished  by  rub- 
bing on  each  other.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  swollen  torrents 
reach  the  more  level  vallies,  and  the  force  of  the  current  is  dimin- 
ished, or  when  they  arrive  at  more  expanded  basins  which  allow 
their  waters  to  spread  out,  they  then  throw  out  on  their  banks  the 
largest  of  these  stones  which  they  had  rolled  down : the  smaller 
fragments  are  deposited  still  lower ; and,  in  general,  nothing 
reaches  the  great  canal  of  the  river  except  the  minutest  fragments, 
or  the  impalpable  particles,  which  afterwards  subside  to  form  mud. 
It  often  happens  also,  before  these  streams  unite  to  form  great 
rivers,  that  they  have  to  pass  through  large  and  deep  lakes,  where 
they  deposit  the  mud  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
whence  their  waters  flow  out  quite  limpid. 

The  rivers  in  lower  levels,  and  all  the  streams  which  take  their 
rise  in  lower  mountains  or  hills,  produce  effects  on  the  grounds 
through  which  they  flow,  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  of  the 
torrents  from  the  higher  mountains.  When  swelled  by  great 
rains,  they  undermine  the  bottoms  of  the  earthy  or  sandy  hills 
which  lie  in  their  way,  and  carry  their  fragments  to  be  deposited 
on  the  lower  grounds  which  they  inundate,  and  which  are  some- 
what raised  in  height  by  each  successive  inundation.  Finally, 
when  these  rivers  reach  the  great  lakes,  or  the  sea,  and  when  of 
course  that  rapid  motion  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  keep  the 
particles  of  mud  in  suspension  has  wholly  ceased,  these  particles 
are  deposited  at  each  side  of  their  mouths  where  they  form  low 
grounds,  by  which  the  coasts  or  banks  of  the  river  are  gradually 
lengthened  out  into  the  sea  or  lake.  And  if  these  new  coasts  are 
so  situated  that  the  sea  also  throws  up  sand  to  contribute  towards 
their  increase,  provinces,  and  even  entire  kingdoms,  are  thus  as 
it  were  created,  which  usually  become  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
regions,  if  their  rulers  permit  human  industry  to  exert  itself  in 
peace. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sea  alone,  without  the  aid  of  rivers, 
are  far  less  beneficial.  When  the  sea  coast  is  low,  and  the  bottom 
consists  of  sand,  the  waves  push  this  sand  towards  the  shore, 
where  at  every  reflux  of  the  tide  it  becomes  partially  dried  ; and 
the  winds,  which  almost  always  blow  from  the  sea,  drift  up  some 
portion  of  it  on  the  beach.  By  this  means,  downs,  or  ranges  of 
low  sand  hills,  are  formed  along  the  coast.  These,  if  not  fixed  by 
the  growth  of  suitable  plants,  either  disseminated  by  nature,  or 
propagated  by  human  industry,  would  be  gradually,  but  certainly 
carried  towards  the  interior,  covering  up  the  fertile  plains  with 
their  sterile  particles,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  mankind  ; because  the  same  winds  which  carried  the  loose  dry 
sand  from  the  shore  to  form  the  downs,  would  necessarily  continue 
to  drift  that  which  is  at  the  summit  farther  towards  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  original  coast  happens  to  be  high, 
so  that  the  sea  is  unable  to  cast  up  anything  upon  it,  a gradual, 
but  destructive  operation  is  carried  on  in  a different  way.  The 
incessant  agitation  of  the  waves  wears  it  away  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  length  succeeds  in  undermining  it,  causing  the  upper  materials 
to  slide  and  tumble  down,  and  converting  the  whole  elevation  into 
steep  sloping  buffs  or  cliffs.  In  the  progress  of  this  change,  the 
more  elevated  materials  which  tumble  down  into  the  sea,  have 
their  softer  parts  washed  out  and  carried  away  by  the  waves  ; 
while  the  harder  parts,  continually  rolled  about  in  the  agitated 
water,  form  vast  collections  of  rounded  stones  and  pebbles,  and  of 
sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  which  at  length  accumulate 
into  sloping  banks  or  flat  beaches,  and  protect  the  bottoms  of  the 
cliffs  against  further  depredations. 

To  be  continued. 
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OK,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY 


GALVANISM. 

Uncle.— When  I spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  of  electricity, 
William,  I told  you  it  could  be  excited  in  various  ways,  and  that  it 
received,  in  consequence,  different  names,  among  others  that  ot 
galvanism,  or  voltaic  electricity,  and  as  I have  a little  apparatus 
here,  the  use  of  which  I intend  to  explain  to  you,  this  description 
of  electricity  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  present  conversation.  I o 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  voltaic  electricity,  take  a glass 
goblet  and  nearly  fill  it  with  water  containing  a small  portion  ot 

sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  place  in  this  liquid  two  pieces  of 
dissimilar  metals,  one  should  be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acid 
and  the  other  with  more  difficulty — a piece  of  zinc  and  a piece  of 
silver  or  copper  will  answer  this  purpose  exceedingly  well  ; the 
zinc,  however,  for  a reason  I will  explain  to  you  bye-and-bye, 
should  be  amalgamated  with  mercury;  to  do  this,  dip  a piece  of 
rag  in  the  diluted  acid,  and  wet  the  zinc  well  on  both  sides,  then 
pour  a few  drops  of  mercury  on  it  and  spread  it  over  the  surface, 
it  will  immediately  combine  itself  with  the  zinc  and  form  a bright 
metallic  coating,  consisting  of  zinc  and  mercury. 

To  the  upper  end  of  each  of  the  pieces 
of  metal,  a piece  of  copper  wire  is  to  be 
soldered  or  fastened  by  means  of  a clamp. 

When  the  metals  are  placed  in  the  diluted 
acid,  no  chemical  action  will  take  place, 
but  if  you  bring  the  wires  into  contact, 
bubbles  of  air  will  be  seen  to  escape  from 
both  the  plates,  and  the  zinc  will  be  dis- 
solved by  degrees  by  the  acid,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a current  of  electricity  is  es- 
tablished, which  passes  through  the  liquid, 
from  the  zinc  to  the  silver  or  copper,  and 
along  the  wire  from  the  silver  back  again  to  the  zinc.  The  wire 
attached  to  the  silver  is  said  to  be  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
while  that  attached  to  the  zinc  is  called  the  negative  pole,  and  as 
soon  as  you  separate  the  wires  the  action  of  the  acid  ceases. 

William.— But  how  do  you  know,  Uncle,  that  electricity  is 
is  passing  ? 

Uncle.— In  various  ways ; if  the  plates  are  large  enough,  a 
spark  will  be  produced  every  time  the  wires  come  in  contact,  the 
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wires  also  become  heated ; but  if  the  plates  are  small,  these  effects 
are  not  produced.  In  this  instance  a great  quantity  of  electricity 
is  passino-  but  it  wants  what  is  called  intensity.  It  would  not  even 
alter  the  direction  of  a small  magnet.  To  give  it  this  intensity 
several  pairs  of  plates  must  be  employed.  Here  are  four  small 
glasses,  partly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  very  much  diluted  with 
water,  and  four  pieces  of  zinc,  to  each  of  which  a thin  silver  or 
copper  wire  is  fastened  ; I arrange  these  in  the  glasses  in  such  a 
manner  that  a piece  of  zinc  and  an  end  of  wire  shall  be  in  each 
class,  the  wires  in  the  outside  glasses  are  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
their  ends  to  be  brought  in  contact  when  necessary.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  the  same  as  if  one 
plate  of  zinc  were  employed,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  four  plates, 
but  the  intensity  is  increased,  and  the  magnetic  needle  is  as  you 
see  easily  affected. 
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power  of  decomposing  liquids,  and  separating  from  them  the 
stances  with  which  they  are  chemically  combined.  In  the  ex 
periment  I have  just  shown  the 

separated  into  its  original  elements,  the  bubbles  of  an  that  escaped 
fro^thrsilver  plate  Ling  hydrogen; 

with  the  zinc  and  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  but  this  j 

with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  suphate  of  zinc  is  formed,  which  is 
miicklv  dissolved  by  the  water!  Thus  the  water  is  decomposed. 

I havey already  told  you,  if  I remember  correctly,  that  the  elements 
of  water  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

I now  fill  a small  glass  with  a solution  of  copper  in  water,  and 
instead  of  bringing  the  long  wires  into  contact,  I place  their  ends 
in  the  solution,  and  the  battery,  as  it  is  called,  immediately  begins 
to  act,  for  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  water  conducte  the  electociy 
from  one  wire  to  the  other  ; but  a curious  effect  is  pioduced,  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper, 
is  decomposed  and  if  you  look  at  the  wire  connected  with  the 
zinc,  you  will  find  it  covered  with  bright  newly  deposited  copper 
and  this  would  continue  to  be  deposited  until  the  whole  of  the 
solution  was  decomposed,  supposing  the  stream  of  electricity  to  be 
continued  without  interruption.  From  this  ^en^ou 
easily  understand  how  the  impression  of  a brass  medal  may  be 

readily  taken. 

William. — How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 

Uncle.— You  have  merely  to  place  a properly  prepared  cast  of 
any  medal  at  the  end  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  zinc,  and  the 
copper  deposited  upon  it,  will,  when  separated  from  it,  be  a copy 
ofPthe  original  medal,  but  it  is  one  thing,  William,  to  understand 
theoretically  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  another  to 
be  successful  in  practise,  for  you  may  well  imagine,  that  when  you 
are  working  with  such  a mysterious  agent  as  electricity,  many  o - 
stacles  may  intervene  to  prevent  your  success.  The  first  and 
most  essential  part  of  your  apparatus  for  producing  elec  retype 
copies  of  objects  by  voltaic  electricity,  is  a properly  constructed 
battery.  Of  these  there  are  many  descriptions,  some  of  which  are 
better  adapted  than  others  for  the  peculiar  objects  you  may  have 
in  view ; but  these  two  which  I now  place  before  you,  are  capable 
of  the  most  general  application.  This  is  called  Daniel  s constant 
battery.  This  drawing  will  explain  its  construction.  The  outer 
cylinder  is  formed  of  copper,  and  the  inner,  which  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  of  porous  earthenware,  or  of  any  other  porous  substance. 
The  space  between  the  copper  and  the  outside  of  the  ear  henware 
cylinder,  is  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  large  box  attached  to  this  battery  is  the  decomposition  cell, 
which  l will  explain  to  you  presently. 


William. Were  not  those  beautiful  medals  you  showed  me 

the  other  day,  produced  by  this  kind  of  electricity  ? 

Uncle.— Yes,  and  I will  explain  to  you  how  this  is  accom- 
plished. Among  other  powers  possessed  by  a stream  of  voltaic 
electricity,  is  one  of  a most  extraordinary  nature,  namely,  the 


William. — How  do  you  know  the  water  is  saturated  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.— Pour  boiling  water  upon  the  crystals  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  continue  to  add  more  of  the  crystals  until  the  liquid  will  dis- 
solve no  more.  If  you  then  allow  it  to  become  cold,  some  ot  the 
salt  will  again  crystallize,  and  the  liquid  that  remains  will  contain 
as  much  ot  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  the  cold  water  will  hold  in 
solution , it  will  be  saturated.  This  solution  being  poured  into  the 
copper  cylinder,  a copperplate  full  of  holes  is  fixed  near  the  top 
and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  laid  on  it  The^e  crystals 
are  dissolved  by  the  water  as  fast  as  the  solution  deposits  its  cop- 
per, which  in  this  form  of  battery,  it  does  on  the  inside  of  the 
copper  cylinder  itself,  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  put  in  action. 
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A rod  or  plate  of  zinc  is  placed  in  the  porous  tube,  and  the  latter 
is  filled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  A wire  is  next  attached 
by  means  of  a screw  clamp  to  the  zinc,  and  another  to  the  copper 
cylinder,  and  these  two  wires  form  the  poles  of  the  battery.  See  S.  Z. 

The  second  kind  of  battery  I shall  describe  to  you,  is  called 
Smee’s  battery.  In  this,  water  and  sulphuric  acid  alone  are  em- 
ployed, and  a thin  plate  of  silver,  covered  with  minute  grains  of 
platinum,  is  used  for  one  of  the  plates,  the  other  being  amalga- 
mated zinc.  These  two  plates  are  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood,  the 
ends  of  which  rest  on  the  edges  of  an  earthenware  jar,  a slip  of 
cork  being  placed  between  them  to  prevent  their  touching  each 
other,  and  as  in  the  last  kind  of  battery  a wire  is  connected  with 
the  zinc,  and  another  with  the  silver,  to  form  the  two  poles. 


William. — Which  of  these  batteries  is  the  best,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — That  entirely  depends  on  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Each  of  them  have  peculiar  advantages  and 
disadvantages  ; the  simplest  apparatus  is  a single  cell  of  Daniell’s 
battery,  employing  an  earthenware  instead  of  the  copper  cylinder, 
the  place  of  the  copper  being  supplied  by  the  mould  or  moulds, 
for  you  may  place  as  many  moulds  as  you  please  in  the  liquid,  so 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  zinc.  This  is  the  simplest  but 
not  the  bect  plan,  for  if  the  water  is  not  well  saturated  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  the  metal  is  thrown  down  in  a very  brittle  state, 
or  even  as  a fine  black  powder.  To  avoid 
these  ill  effects,  a decomposition  cell  is 
used.  This  is  nothing  more  than  an 
earthenware  vessel,  or  a wooden  box  lined 
with  pitch  or  resin,  in  which  the  metallic 
solution  you  wish  to  decompose  is  placed. 

With  Smee’s  battery,  you  must  use  one 
of  these  cells,  for  no  sulphate  of  copper 
can  be  placed  in  the  hattery  itself.  In 
the  case  of  Daniell’s,  although  not  ne- 
cessary, it  is  advisable  to  have  a decom- 
position cell.  In  this  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  is  placed,  the  strength 
of  the  solution  depending  entirely  on  the 
power  of  the  battery.  A little  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  a piece 
of  copper-plate  is  also  attached  to  the 
wire  that  proceeds  from  the  copper  cy- 
linder or  a plate  of  silver,  and  immersed 
in  the  trough.  This  is  intended,  as  I said 
before,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  copper,  which  is  deposited 
from  the  solution.  The  mould  for  the  medal  is  attached  to  the 
wire  coming  from  the  zinc. 

William. — How  are  these  moulds  made,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — I will  explain  that  to  you  another  time,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I will  describe  to  you  the  means  of  depositing  silver, 
gold,  and  other  metals  upon  any  conducting  surface,  but  I must 
tell  you  of  another  law  by  which  this  deposition  of  metals  by  vol- 
taic electricity  is  guided.  For  every  ounce  of  zinc  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  a certain  quantity  of  copper  is  deposited  in  the  decom- 
position cell,  but  if,  instead  of  having  a single  cell,  you  have  a 
series, say  of  six  cells,  and  place  a mould  in  each,  attached  to  a wire 
at  the  other  end  of  which  a copperplate  is  fixed,  six  times  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  will  be  deposited,  with  the  same  consumption  of 
zinc,  but  the  process  is  slower.  The  first  of  these  drawings  will 
explain  this ; A,  is  a Daniell’s  battery,  B the  decomposition  cell 
divided  into  six  compartments. 


William,. — I do  not  quite  understand  you,  Uncle,  how  are  the 
moulds  and  copper  to  be  placed  ? 

Uncle. — You  observed  how  I arranged  the  zinc  and  the  silver 
when  I used  four  glasses  ? 

William. — Yes  ; you  bent  the  wire  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Uncle. — Well  then,  suppose  a mould  was  fixed  at  the  end  of 
each  of  those  wires,  the  copper  at  the  other  end  would  dip  into  one 
glass,  and  the  mould  into  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately.  The 
series  finishing  with  a plate  of  copper  at  one  end,  and  a mould  at 
the  other.  Connect  the  extreme  cell,  which  contains  the  copper 
plate,  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery,  and  you  may  attach  a mould  to 
the  end  of  the  wire.  The  cell  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  series, 
must  be  connected  with  the  copper  o f the  battery,  and  a piece  of 
copper  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  that  wire,  the  circuit  is  now 
complete,  and  the  copper  will  be  gradually  deposited  on  each  of 
the  moulds,  but  in  this  arrangement  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  must  be  weak,  or  the  electric  current  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
compose it. 

William.— How  much  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  must  I dis- 
solve in  a pint  of  water  in  such  a case  ? 

Uncle. — It  all  depends  upon  circumstances,  every  part  of  the 
apparatus  must  bear  certain  relative  proportions  to  each  other,  if 
the  battery  is  too  powerful  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  a dark  pow- 
der is  deposited,  if  too  weak  a red  brittle  deposit  is  the  conse- 
quence. I cannot  explain  myself  better,  perhaps,  than  by  quoting 
Mr.  Walker’s  directions  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  from  his  use- 
ful little  work  on  electrotype  manipulation. — “ If  the  battery  is  too 
large,  or  the  copper  plate  in  the  decomposition  cell  too  large,  or 
if  the  mould  is  too  small,  hydrogen  as  well  as  copper  will  be  re- 
leased, and  the  deposit  will  be  the  dark  powder.  The  same  will 
occur  if  the  solution  in  the  decomposition  cell  contains  too  much 
acid,  or  too  little  sulphate  of  copper.  To  rectify  this,  the  battery 
may  be  made  smaller,  by  pouring  out  some  of  the  solution,  and  so 
exciting  less  of  its  surface  ; or  a smaller  copper  plate  may  be  used 
in  the  decomposition  cell ; or  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  may 
be  thrown  into  the  liquid  contained  therein,  or  the  copper  plate 
and  mould  may  be  removed  far  apart.  Each  or  all  of  these  alter- 
ations may  be  made,  according  as  circumstances  or  convenience 
shall  dictate  ; a few  days’  experience  will  be  better  than  pages  of 
instruction.” 

“ If  the  battery  is  too  small,  or  the  copper  plate  in  the  decom- 
position cell  to  small ; or  if  the  mould  is  too  large,  or  if  the  de- 
composition cell  contains  too  little  acid,  or  too  much  sulphate  of 
copper,  „r  if  the  weather  be  too  cold,  the  copper  will  be  deposited 
very  slowly,  and  will  present  a dull  red  exterior,  and  be  of  a very 
brittle  texture,  the  alterations  necessary  to  rectify  this  defect  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.” 


Profound  Reply.— A gentleman,  a stranger,  asked  a country- 
man whom  he  saw  mending  a road  near  Ross,  “ where  the  road  went 
to?”  The  countryman  replied,"  I don’t  know,  zir ; I finds  it  here 
when  I come  here  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  it  here  at 
night  j but  where  it  goes  to  in  the  mean  time,  I don’t  know.” 

An  Irish  woman  went  into  the  shop  of  an  oilman  and  asked  for 
a quart  of  vinegar,  with  which  she  was  supplied  ; she  then  asked 
for  an  additional  quart,  to  be  put  into  the  same  vessel  with  the 
other.  “ Why  did  you  not  have  half-a-gallon  at  once  ?”  said  the 
oilman.  “ Bekase,  me  jewel,”  said  she,  ‘‘its  going  to  be  used  by 
two  people.” 

An  Unfortunate  Pleader. — A person  at  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests appealed  the  other  day  against  the  surcharge  of  a dog,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a puppy  under  six  months.  “ How  do 
you  know  that?”  said  the  commissioner.  “ Oh,  I bred  it  myself, 
and  have  got  the  mother  at  home.”  “ Very  well,  then  pay  the 
duty  for  the  mother,  and  we’ll  excuse  you  for  the  puppy.” 

The  verger  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  telling  a party  of  visitors, 
that  no  less  than  eight  persons  once  dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire. 
“ Then,”  rejoined  one  of  the  party,  “ they  must  have  been  plaguily 
sharp  set.’’ 

Childhood  is  like  a mirror,  catching  and  reflecting  images 
from  all  around  it. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 


No.  VIII.— THE  FOUR  COURTS,  DUBLIN. 


Although  it  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  proceedings  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Dublin,  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen  against  O’Connell,  with  which  most  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  familiar,  yet  we  have  chosen  the  above  build- 
ing  as  an  illustration  of  our  present  number,  under  the  impression, 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  engraving  may  prove  acceptable 
to  many  of  our  subscribers. 

This  noble  edifice,  the  Westminster  Hall  of  the  capital  of  the 
sister  Island,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  midway 
between  Whitworth  and  Richmond  bridges,  presenting  a beautiful 
portico  facing  the  river,  consisting  of  six  Corinthian  columns, 
supporting  a pediment  ornamented  with  three  statues  of  Moses, 
Justice,  and  Mercy.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  front  are  cor- 
responding statues  of  Wisdom  and  Authority.  From  the  centre 
of  the  building  rises  a circular  colonnade,  surmounted  by  a hand- 
some dome,  whose  massive  proportions  injure  the  effect  of  the 
light  and  elegant  portico  beneath.  The  arrangement  of  the  in- 


terior is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  exterior ; the  great 
circular  hall,  around  which  are  situated  the  law  courts  and  offices, 
is  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  design. 

During  Term  time  this  hall  is  the  grand  nucleus,  where  barris- 
ters, attorneys,  and  clients  meet,  as  in  one  common  centre, 

To  talk  of  fees, 

Bonds,  and  terrible  mortagees, 

To  say  nothing  of  assignees,  lessees, 

And  an  endless  quantity  more  of  these 
Uneasy  things  that  end  in  e’es. 

But  it  is  not  law  alone  that  fills  the  heads  or  busies  the  tongues 
of  the  wigged  and  gowned  gentry  of  the  hall,  the  news  of  the  day, 
politics,  castle  gossip,  steeple-chasing,  and  public  characters  are 
here  freely  discussed;  and  half  the  bon  mots,  epigrams,  and  witti- 
cisms, which  are  scattered  upon  the  stream  of  Dublin  society, 
emanate  from  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts. 
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ELLEN  EVELYNE;  OR,  BLIGHTED  LOVE. 


But  lest  harsh  care  the  lover’s  peace  destroy, 

And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  joy, 

Let  reason  teach.  Lyttleton. 

“ This  is  not  well  my  child,”  said  Mr.  Evelvne  half  reproach- 
fully, pressing,  as  he  spoke,  his  lips  to  the  forehead  of  a beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  whose  eyes  bore  the  traces  of  recent  tears,  “ this 
is  not  well ; you  should  learn  not  only  to  conceal  emotion  but 
conquer  it.  It  is  four  years  now,  Ellen,  since  your  poor  mother 
died.” 

“ Four  years  to-day,  father,”  said  the  girl  mournfully,  and  again 
the  ter  s started  from  her  eyes. 

“ - know  it,”  replied  her  parent  with  emphasis,  and  he  stooped 
to  gather  a rose,  to  conceal  the  painful  expression  of  his  feelings. 

“Oh!  not  that,  not  that  rose,  dear  father,”  said  she  hurriedly, 
“it  was  her  tree,  her  favourite  one,  dear  father,  not  that.” 

“ Just  that  one,  Ellen,”  returned  Mr.  Evelyne  calmly  snapping 
the  stem.  “ You  should  learn  to  check  this  dangerous  sensibility. 
I had  hoped,  nay  thought,  four  years  had  calmed  these  feelings  ; 
has  my  labour  been  in  vain  ?”  he  added,  almost  sternly. 

“ No,  dear  father,”  said  Ellen,  in  alow  voice  as  she  took  the  offered 
flower  whose  leaves  fell  in  showers  at  her  feet ; she  gazed  on  them 
silently,  but  her  dark  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  pressing  her  father’s 
hand  to  her  lips  she  left  the  garden. 

Mr.  Evelyne  walked  thoughtfully  on  ; he  feared  his  child’s  feel- 
ings were  too  acute  for  her  happiness  ; he  had  long  studied  to  con- 
trol them,  but  every  new  emotion  seemed  like  the  waves  on  the 
sea-shore  to  bear  away  the  structure  so  carefully  reared  to  contend 
against  their  ingress. 

Two  years  rolled  on  and  made  little  change  in  the  interior  of 
the  merchant's  family;  Ellen’s  mind  expanded,  and  her  father 
began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  unwearied  care.  Each  day  on  re- 
tiring from  business  he  sought  his  elegant  home,  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  bustle  of  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  tbe  so- 
ciety of  his  much-loved  child  nearly  ceased  to  mourn  her  he  had 
lost. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Evelyne  returned  with  a 
a gayer  countenance  than  usual,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
dining  the  following  day  with  Mr.  Selwin,  an  old  friend,  whose 
rise  in  life  had  been  principally  owing  to  many  kind  acts — indeed, 
pecuniary  acts  of  k’idness  from  him  ; and  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad. 

The  next  day  Ellen  made  her  toilet  with  a thousand  feelings 
almost  inexplicable  even  to  herself ; and  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  natures  she  began  to  build  a thousand  schemes,  and  fancy 
in  Julia  Selwin  she  might  find  a friet.d  ; — yet,  it  was  scarcely  for 
her  that  various  ornaments  were  laid  aside  and  others  chosen ; — 
no,  there  was  a faint  hope  that  Reuben  Darnley  might  be  there  ; 
she  had  once  seen  him  at  Mr.  Selwin’s,  and  although  not  a word 
was  exchanged,  the  recollection  of  his  elevated  style  of  beauty 
bad  struck  her  with  admiration.  Just  as  she  clasped  the  diamond 
bandeau  round  her  raven  hair,  her  father  entered,  and  with  flushed 
theek  and  beating  heart  she  leaped  into  the  carriage  that  soon 
conveyed  them  to  Mr.  Selwin’s. 

Julia  came  forward  to  welcome  her,  and  her  mild  soft  manner 
pleased  Mr.  Evelyne  who  solicited  her  friendship  for  his  daughter, 
The  dinner  passed  off  us  all  such  dinners  do  ; the  gentlemen  spoke 
of  politics,  races,  literature,  and  the  ladies  of  the  last  new  novel 
or  the  latest  French  fashions ; yet  Ellen  felt  as  if  all  was  brilliant, 
for  by  her  side  sat  Reuben  Darnley,  and  he  spoke  only  to  her ; 
the  low  music  of  that  voice  never  was  forgotten.  In  person, 
Darnley  -was  tall,  elegant,  and  commanding,  and  there  was  an  air 
of  mingled  nonchalance  and  hauteur,  sternness  and  grace  that  ex- 
cited and  fixed  attention.  Ellen  felt  the  charm  and  yielded  to  it. 

Months  glided  rapidly  on  and  saw  her  a frequent  guest  at  Mr. 
Selwin’s  ; Darnley  was  also  often  there,  and,  ere  long,  Ellen  almost 
felt  terror  that  her  heart  no  longer  beat  for  her  father — but  that 
love,  deep  and  fervent,  glowed  within  her  bosom.  Reuben  Darn- 
ley was  the  son  of  a colonel  in  the  army,  who  had  wished  his  son 
to  embrace  his  own  profession,  but  as  he  had  chosen  that  of  paint- 
ing and  fancied  himself  destined  for  something  great,  the  father 
put  no  restriction  on  his  inclination ; and  young  Darnley,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  master  of  five  thousand  pounds  and  as  many 
hundred  unfinished  sketches,  all  intended,  no  doubt,  as  chefs- 
d’oeuvres,  yet  all  equally  doomed  for  oblivion.  It  was  at  this  time 


that  he  first  met  Ellen,  and  was  struck,  not  less  by  her  beauty  than 
by  that  nameless  charm  with  which  noble  intellect  usually  invests 
its  possessor.  He  had  long  seen  her  dark  eye  brighten  and  her 
cheek  flush  at  his  presence,  and  he  resolved  to  gain  the  young 
heiress — let  not  this  word  convey  an  idea  that  her  fortune  was 
ought  in  the  scale;  without  property  she  would  have  been  dear  to 
him,  but  then  Mr.  Evelyne,  the  man  of  business,  would  he  con- 
sent to  bestow  her  on  one  so  unequal  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view  ? This  he  resolved  to  know  before  he  confessed  his  love — he 
would  not  inflict  upon  her  unnecessary  pain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  these  thoughts  had  occupied  Darnley, 
Ellen  sat  alone  gazing  at  the  time-piece;  it  was  past  seven  o’clock, 
and  six  was  the  usual  hour  at  which  her  father  returned : a 
thousand  fears  beset  her, — a hasty  knock  made  her  start  up  in 
joyful  expectation  of  receiving  him ; the  door  opened — it  was 
Darnley. 

“ Mr.  Darnley  1”  she  exclaimed,  “ this  is  unexpected  ; I thought 
— I hoped  it  was  my  father.” 

“ Your  father  is  detained  by  unexpected  business,”  he  replied  ; 

“ and  commissioned  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news  and  solicit 
your  hospitality.” 

Ellen  made  some  slight  reply  and  rang  for  dinner.  The  meal 
passed  silently — both  seemed  engaged  with  their  own  thoughts. 
When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  to  break  the  embarrassment 
that  evidently  affected  both,  he  took  down  a guitar  long  hanging 
against  the  wall ; it  had  been  her  mother’s.  Presenting  it  to 
Ellen  he  asked  her  to  sing. 

“ I neither  sing  nor  play,  Mr.  Darnley,”  she  replied,  calmly  ; 
“my  father  has  much  discouraged  every  tendency  to  cultivate 
music.” 

A slight  yet  transient  tinge  of  disappointment  passed  across 
the  features  of  her  admirer,  and  he  ventured  to  volunteer  a song. 

As  his  fingers  struck  a few  preluding  notes,  Ellen  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  ! There  is  a charm  in  music  every  heart  must  feel, 
and  she  felt  it  as  she  looked  on  his  nobly  expressive  features, 
lighted  with  the  soul  of  genius  and  enthusiasm.  He  swept  the 
chords  with  a master  hand — a wild  sweet  strain  arose,  it  seemed  ■ 
as  if  the  wand  of  memory  had  conjured  up  some  bygone  dream — - 
then  it  took  a bolder  tone,  and  as  bis  rich,  deep,  manly  voice 
joined  in  the  strain,  she  caught  his  words  breathing  liberty  and 
hope — gradually  that  strain  subsided,  and  he  concluded  with  a 
low,  mournful  air  she  had  often  heard  him  sing.  She  could  not 
speak,  but  her  tears  fell  abundantly.  Darnley  hastily  replaced 
the  instrument  and  seated  himself  beside  her  ; “Ellen!”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ dear  Ellen  !” 

“ Reuben,”  she  answered, — and  extended  her  hand  ; the  look, 
the  gesture  spoke  volumes — they  were  pledged ! O!  the  ecstacy 
of  the  silent  hour  that  followed — they  were  each  far  too  happy  for 
words,  until  suddenly  she  remembered  her  father.  “ Oh  ! you 
must  ask  him  first,  dear  Reuben,  I cannot,  cannot  see  you  again 
until  he  knows  all.” 

“ He  does  know  all  and  approves  all,  dearest,  I am  here  by  his 
permission  to-night.  Do  you  forgive  me,  sweet  one,  say?” — and 
he  bent  low  before  her : — “ I thought,”  he  proudly  added,  “ the 
rich  heiress  might  be  denied — if  so,  you  had  never  knowtil  loved 
you.” 

She  gazed  on  him  tenderly  yet  half  reproachfully  as  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  he  rapidly  related  the  particulars  of  his  in- 
terview with  her  father.  Mr.  Evelyne  had  consented  if  he  would 
but  perfect  himself  in  his  profession,  alluding  to  the  unstability 
of  fortune.  Being  unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  resign  his  only  darling 
to  a man  who  had  no  resource ; he  was  therefore  instantly  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  long-deferred  journey  to  Rome,  and  this  visit  to  be  a 
long  farewell. 

These  explanations  had  scarcely  been  concluded  when  Mr.  Eve- 
lyne returned.  “You  had  better  hasten  your  departure,  Mr. 
Darnley,”  he  said,  adding  in  a slightly  tremulous  voice,  “ Ellen 
cannot  bear  further  agitation  to-night,” — for  he  noted  the  changing 
cheek  of  his  darling  child.  The  youth  obeyed ; a farewell  was 
sorrowfully  taken  with  many  professions  on  one  side  and  a few 
natural  tears  on  the  other.  As  the  door  closed  on  her  lover,  Ellen 
felt  as  if  some  dreadful  calamity  had  befallen  her;  she  knew  she 
could  not  meet  her  father  calmly,  so  she  retired  for  the  first  time 
without  the  accustomed  kiss. 

The  next  morning  she  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour  with 
a cheerful  face ; her  conscience  had  reproached  her  with  the  almost 
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1 ■ r ,v  _ iOCf  fVvw  wppks  and  she  resolved  to  let  him  see  that 

Wessons  were  not  forgotten,  and  that  she  could  not  only  conceal 

bUrElT^our  was  vacant.  Ellen  was  gjMj 
Mr  Evelyne  was  usually  punctual  to  a moment  half  an  hour 
nas'sed— an'^hour — and  unable  to  check  a vague  feeling  of  dread, 
she  hastened  to  his  chamber.  Twice  did  she  knock,  no  answer 
was  returned,  fearfully  she  opened  the  door— lor  an  instant  she 
paused  on  the  threshold— the  room  was  in  utter  darkness  .ad- 
vancing to  the  bed  she  stumbled  over  something:-  twas  the  body 

0t  We  will  hasten  over  the  harrowing  scence  that  followed,  and 
explain  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  event. 

The  business  which  had  detained  Mr.  Evelyne  was  information 
from  a private  source  of  the  expected  failure  of  a foreign  house  of 
business  in  which  not  only  the  whole  of  his  own ^f®rtu“ 
irao-ed  but  a large  sum,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Selwin.  1 Ins  in 
motion  he  would  not,  he  dared  not  credit— and  on  Darnley  leaving 
him  he  hurried  to  Mr.  Selwin’s,  where  he  had  all  but  the  confiim 
tZ’  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  The  loss  of  Ins  own  fortune 
affected  him  as  far  as  it  concerned  Ins  child  s happiness  alone  , 
but  to  have  been  the  cause,  although  indirectly,  of  another  s loss, 
was  ao-onv  to  his  just  but  proud  mind;  the  engagement  lie  had 
•ust  entered  into  for  his  child  added  to  his  torment,  and  he  re- 
turned home  in  that  dreadful  state  of  mind  which  it  were  torture 
to  picture. 

Bv  a powerful  effort  he  mastered  all  display  of  feeling,  not 
wisliino-  to  alarm  his  daughter  without  cause ; tor  by  courage  all 
mio-ht  be  retrieved.  The  effort  was  however  fatal ; on  retiring  to 
hi?™Sr,“p'med  , blood-vessel,  „„d  *»•  died  , m.r.yr  .o 
his  own  principles.  . , . 

The  few  weeks  that  followed  the  funeral  were  occupied  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs,  which,  as  taey  ^ 
with  reoularity,  was  an  easy  task  ; but  poor  Ellen  found,  that  to 
reimburse &Mr.  Selwin,  she  must  sell  off  furniture  jewels,  nay 
almost  all  she  possessed  ; yet  she  hesitated  not,  and  the  pang  over 
which  harassed  her  mind  at  consigning  favourite  articles  of  her 
father’s  to  vulgar  hands,  she  patiently  submitted  to  hei  hard  lot 
Mr  Selwin  was  not  exactly  a bad  man,  for  though  he  would 
never  injure,  at  the  same  time  he  never  would  benefit  another 
Like  most  worldly-minded  men  he  thought  it  no  crime  to  take  the 
last  farthing  of  his  due,  though,  in  the  present  instance  he  left 
the  orphan  of  his  former  friend  without  a home;  yet ^ejlatte i d 
,-mJf  i,„  1-,-id  acted  justly, — acted  as  a man  of  business,  _ tor  tne 
honour  of  humanity  let  us  hope  that  all  claiming  that  designation 
act  not  so  ! The  afflicted  Julia  would  have  flown  to  comfort  her 
friend  on  the  first  news  of  her  bereavement,  but  this  her  wary 
parent  forbade;  fearful,  lest  he  might  entail  inconvenience  on 
Simsdf  by  such  a step.  Little  did  he  know  the  proud 
which  he  imagined  would  stoop  to  be  relieved  by  him.  Julia is 
was  a o-entle,  nay,  even  timid  character  ; and  yielded  only  ob 
S by  passionate  entreaties,  the  hard  wrung  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  anonymously  thirty  pounds  a year  out  of  her  own 
private  aUmvance — to  cease  on  Ellen’s  marriage-the  latter  clause 
her  father  added.  Poor  Ellen  !-she  was  indeed  alone;  with 
prosperity  all  her  friends  had  apparently  deserted  her. 

Ellen  soon  exhibited  herself  as  a woman  of  no  ordinal^  mind  ; 
her  father’s  judicious  culture  had  eradicated  much  of  hei  sensi- 
bility and  given  that  tone  of  dignified  independence  to  her  cha- 
racter which  he  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  Stimulated 
at  first  by  liigh-mindedness  to  avert  even  the  shadow  of  blame 
from  the  memory  of  her  parent,  she  had  exerted  herself,  but  that 
stimulus  gone,  she  sunk  into  apathy. 

Some  months  after  this,  Ellen  was  seated  in  the ■ P°0^  1 
chamber  of  a small  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  Lo‘jdon,where  her 
annuity,  with  the  strictest  economy,  might  furnish  her  with  tie 
meansof  a humble  existence.  The  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
around  when  her  landlady  knocked  at  the  door,  saying  that  a man 
“ child  wished  to  see  her.  There  was  a slight  pause  ;-the 
tremulous  voice  of  age  seemed  anxious  to  convey  ™*oi  con- 
solation—the  door  again  unclosed,  and  an  old  man  entered,  lead- 
ing in  a child  in  deep  mourning. 

He  gazed  a moment  strangely  around  the  room,  then  produced 
a letter,  saying,  in  a tone  of  inquiry,  Miss  Evelyne  . Ellen 


saw  not  the  look,  but  caught  the  letter ; she  thought  of  Darnley 
alas!  again  disappointment;  she  read  as  follows:— 


“ Ellen  Evelyne,— A voice  from  the  grave  now  addresses  you ; and  Lucie 

of  my  fate.  When  I last  saw  you,  you  loved  me  with  aohU^  ^ tQ  loye  . 
that  affection  on  my  poor  girl  be  kind  to  F > f England  may 

—chide  her  not  if  she  weep  for  her  Italian  home— the  slues  oi  r.ntiaii  j 
seem  cold  and  drear.  Oh'l  I am  very  weak,  I can  write  nc • IP«y 

for  Flora,  and  I pray  for  you. 

Ellen’s  eyes  swam  in  tears  as  she  perused  the  above  for  she 
well  remembered  her  mother’s  beautiful  friend  ; and  with  looks  of 
sympathy  she  turned  them  on  the  orphan,  who,  with  a cry  ot 
passionate  sorrow,  flung  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  new  pro- 
tector. Her  history  was  soon  told  ; her  mother  had  been  deserted 
by  a profligate  husband,  and  with  her  last  breath  she  had  consigned 

b6  A.fi bed°wXhaltilyaarranged ; and  having  seen  the  weary  travel- 
ler at  rest,  Ellen  returned  to  her  humble  sitting-room  to  arrange 

n]ans  for  the  future.  When  Flora  arose,  hei  first  act  was  to 
throw  her  arms  round  Ellen’s  neck,  and  with  mingled  ™Jes  and 
tears  sob  forth  her  latitude.  A short  time  sufficed  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  each  others’  past  sufferings  and  present  posWion, 
and  each  succeeding  day  found  them  more  and land 
The  beautiful  and  romantic  land  of  the  oiphan  s bir  V d 

of  o-enius  and  talent— had  seemingly  inspired  liei  , she  P am  tea 
remarkably  well  for  her  extreme  youth,  and  was  no  mean  pi  oficien 
SSc . Ellen,  since  her  mother’s  death,  had  abandoned  the 
practice  of  both  these  enchanting  arts,  but  to  please  Darnley  and 
Sid  to their  insufficient  means  of  existence,  had  since  assiduously 
cultivated  them,  and  their  kind  landlady  now  fand.  s tc . dis 
pose  of  their  drawings  in  her  weekly  l°^e%t0ppi0^deF;he 
however  did  not  know  this,  nor  suspect  the  deep  gratitude  she 
owed  Ellen;  and  the  gleam  of  a lamp  from  the  cottage  window 
told  there  was  one  within  who  watched  through  many  a long  and 
dreary  night  to  rescue  her  from  the  extremity  of  want. 

A long-expected  letter  came  at  length  from  Darnley,  who  had 
been  detained  by  illness  on  the  road  to  Rome,  but  mow  in  the 
Eternal  city:  he  wrote  of  his  travels  lus  impressmns  his  hopes 
—and  Ellen  felt  happy.  Part  of  the  letter  she  read  to  F lora, 
for  it  was  of  Italy;  and  the  child’s  eyes  brightened  and  her  cheek 
flushed  as  she  listened  to  the  praises  of  her  sunny  clime  I 
were  the  germs  of  passion  in  that  young  heart,  it  needed  but  the 
enchanter’s  wand  to  call  them  into  being.  Unrest” 

night,  Flora,”  said  Ellen,  “we  must  be  gayer  now,  dearest. 

The  youno-  girl  obeyed,  and  took  up  the  guitai— the  only  thin0 
which  Si  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  former  sp  endour  be- 
cause it  had  been  her  mother’s,  or  because 

it  on  the  last  night  they  met  had  it  been  hallowed  ever  sin 
Seating  herself  on  a stool  at  her  feet,  in  alow  sweet  voice  she  sang 
SKSL.k.;  and  Ellen  .aught  tor  Djrftf. 
songs.  Flora  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  her  heart  yearned  to  those 

who  loved  her  native  home.  f ty,p  tr„vei_ 

Time  nassed— and  at  long  intervals  letters  came  from  the  travel 
ler  he  wrote  with  confidence  of  his  future  destiny  told  how  he 

was  laying  in  store  for  a high  name  in  his  °wn  land-°wned  he 
had  been  extravagant — and  was  returning  unpovenshed  He  had 
then  been  absent  upwards  of  four  years,  and  hi,  last  letter  sp 
of  a speedy  return,  dwelt  joyfully  on  their  long  delayed 
and  Ellen  wept  blissful  tears  to  think  her  darling , F lo  Id 

soon  have  a more  efficient  protector,  one  fit  for  hei  extreme 
and  beauty;  for  although  she  had  laid  aside  all  the  vanity^ot 
women  in  her  lone  situation,  had  covered  ier  lie  ^ dress 

with  a plain  muslin  cap  and  assumed  a matroi  y y at 

yet  theP  excessive  loveliness  of 

times  attracted  impertinent  curiosity  and  hold  admiiatior . 

Our  heroine’s  beauty,  it  is  true,  was  faded , sickness,  sonow, 
long  night- vigils,  and,  more  than  all,  the  soul-withering  hg 
hopSe  deferred  had  left  traces  of  their  presence,  and  few  could  have 
recognized  in  the  pale,  emaciated,  yet  intellectual  being  be  o re 
them,  the  lovely  blooming  girl  of  some  years  back.  But  to  F ora 
—every  sun  gave  new  beauty,  and,  as  with  the  briglit  spirits 
of  youth  she  would  joyously  carol  forth  some  snate  ms  ot  old  ro- 
mance Ellen  felt  she  was  indeed  a being  to  be  loved. 

One  evening,  being  unusually  depressed,  she  called  Flora,  to 
her^ side  and  bade  her  sing.  The  young  girl  instantly  put  aside 
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her  drawing,  and  seating  herself  as  usual,  at  her  feet,  began  a gay 
air  of  love  and  chivalry. 

“ Not  that  one,  my  love,  to-night,”  said  Ellen,  “ sing  something 
sad.” 


Flora  took  up  the  guitar,  and  sang,  in  soft,  sweet  tones,  an 
air  she  had  often  heard  her  benefactress  murmur.  It  was  the  last 
song  from  the  lips  of  Darnley,  and  the  attentive  girl  had  caught 
both  the  words  and  melody.  Sinking  back  in  her  chair,  Ellen 
listened  to  that  pure  rich  voice  of  silvery  intonation,  uttering  those 
dearly-loved  words,  and  her  tears  fell  slowly  and  chilly  on  the 
white  hands  that  rested  listlessly  on  her  knees ; a thousand 
thoughts  of  past  happy  times  came  rushing  o’er  her  brain : she 
gazed  intently  on  the  fair  face  of  Flora  shaded  by  the  thick 
sunny  curls  that  tell  carelessly  on  her  neck  and  almost  dared  to 
envy  her  youth  and  happiness.  The  last  note  of  the  singer  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  the  door  opened  hastily,  and  a stranger 
stood  before  them— yet  not  a stranger,  the  joyful  cry  of  Ellen  told 
who  it  was;  yet  still,  for  the  moment,  Darnley  remained  as  if 
petrified,  and  the  next  Ellen  was  folded  to  her  lover’s  heart.  Flora 
soon  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  then  began  explanations 
on  both  sides,  interrupted  only  by  irrepressible  expressions  of 
affection. 

Ellen  had  never  named  her  altered  fortunes,  or  spoken  of  her 
loved  charge.  Had  she  told  him  of  her  poverty,  it  would  have 
been  an  instant  summons  to  him  to  return  ; delicacy  therefore 
forbade  her  doing  so ; she  could  not  even  speak  of  her  young  in- 
mate, for  converse  upon  exterior  objects  once  begun,  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  have  explained  how  their  time  was  spent  and 
their  pittance  earned,  nor  did  she  write  as  if  she  were  still  in  afflu- 
ence. Yet  at  this  moment  the  past  was  as  a tale  that  was  told,  and 
Ellen  smiled  through  the  tears  of  bliss  that  would  not  be  repressed, 
and  her  dark  eyes  brightened  as  she  read  unaltered  love  in  his — 
listened  to  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  his  promise  of  adopting 
the  orphan  girl  as  his  own. 

It  was  late  when  Darnley  quitted  the  cottage,  but  he  left  hope 
and  joy  behind.  We  must  now  follow  him  and  endeavour  to  trace 
his  feelings.  That  morning  he  had  landed  in  London,  and  after 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  tracing  Ellen  ; wondering  how  her 
father’s  death  could  have  caused  this  change  of  dwelling,  for  he 
had  never  even  dreamed  of  her  being  reduced  to  poverty.  On 
entering  the  cottage  he  had  lingered  a few  moments  at  the  door; 
he  knew  Ellen  to  be  an  accomplished  musician,  although  he  had 
never  heard  her  perform ; and  as  he  listened  to  the  rich  music  of 
the  gentle  voice  that  met  his  ear,  breathing  his  own  words  and 
melody,  his  heart  told  him  it  was  his  own  beautiful  Ellen.  As  the 
last  note  died  away  he  opened  the  door,  and  beheld — not  her,  but 
another,  whose  beauty  might  more  than  equal  a poet’s  wildest 
dreams  for  the  light  fell  full  on  the  bewitching  face  of  young 
Flora,  whose  deep  and  spiritual  blue  eyes  glittered  with  tears 
as  she  gazed  on  the  van  face  of  her  protectress  in  premature  age, 
increased  by  her  dress  ; for  the  mourning  worn  for  her  father  was 
now  old  fashioned ; whilst  Flora  wore  white,  and  had  that  day 
playfully  twined  some  early  flowers  in  her  hair.  The  contrast  was 
too  much  for  one  like  Darnley ; he  had  been  too  short  a time  in- 
timate with  Ellen  to  love  her  solely  for  her  mental  perfections ; 
and,  unknown  to  himself,  he  had  been  caught  by  her  beauty — that 
beauty  now  almost  gone : and  though  his  fickle  heart  quivered 
beneath  the  sunny  gaze  of  loveliness — honour,  feeling,  every  thing 
spoke  against  a change,  and  he  strove  to  banish  from  his  mind  the 
syren  who  had  more  than  charmed  him,  or  else  think  of  her  with 
brotherly  regard. 

Day  after  day  saw  Darnley  a frequent  guest  at  the  cottage ; he 
instructed  Flora  in  painting,  and  fascinated  her  by  his  tales  of 
Italy.  The  young  and  innocent  girl  listening  to  the  magic  of  a 
voice  formed  to  charm,  drank  in  delicious  poison  from  his  radiant 
eyes,  and  unconsciously  before  long  yielded  heart  and  soul  to  her 
dangerously  attractive  friend  and  instructor. 

Ellen  was  strangely  blind  to  all  this;  she  looked  on  Flora  as 
a child,  Darnley  too  was  twice  her  age — alas ! she  remembered 
not  that  there  is  more  danger,  as  there  is  more  flattery  in  the  at- 
tention of  a man  older  than  the  woman,  and  that  even  youth  which 
seemed  a safeguard  was  the  attractive  spell  which  bound  him  to 
her  rival.  Time  flew  by,  and  Flora  loved  him  with  all  the 
passion  of  her  character,  and  before  long,  Darnley  saw  it  too. 
Did  he  regret  it?  alas!  no — his  heart  bounded  wildly  at  the 
thought— chance  threw  them  often  together  alone,  and  he  soon 


obtained  a free  confession  of  love  from  the  blushing  girl,  and  told 
her  in  return  he  should  die  if  she  would  not  become  his. 

At  first  she  heard  him  in  terror,  for  his  engagement  to  Ellen  was 
no  secret ; but  love  stifled  every  pang  of  conscience — alas ! what 
ties  will  not  love  link,  or  rend  asunder!  and  one  fatal  night 
Flora  fled  to  become  the  wife  of  Darnley.  When  Ellen  awoke, 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the  casement,  and  the  sweet 
odour  of  flowers  ascended  like  incense  up  to  heaven.  Some  say 
there  arises  in  the  mind  a presentiment  of  evil,  like  a warning 
shadow— though  certainly  not  always ; for  at  the  very  threshold  of 
misery,  the  heart  will  bound  with  transport,  and  the  veiled  future 
be  hailed  as  a welcome  guest;  when  any  eye  but  that  of  the  vic- 
Um  could  have  traced  the  dread  features  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
I bus  it  was  with  Ellen.  The  bright  summer  morning  had  com- 
municated its  gaiety  to  her  for  the  first  time  for  years.  She  ar- 
ranged her  beautiful  hair  without  a cap,  twisted  some  white  roses 
'mid  the  curls,  and,  for  an  instant,  lingered  with  pardonable  vanity 
before  the  glass ; a happy  smile  parted  her  lips,  and  there  was  a 
bloom  upon  her  cheek,  a brightness  in  her  eye  which  had  long 
been  strangers  there.  The  little  breakfast  parlour  was  vacant,  as 
it  was  very  early ; and  Ellen  felt  so  very,  very  happy,  she  did  not 
grieve  to  be  alone  awhile  ; at  length  the  village  clock  struck  nine 
— with  a light  step  she  ran  up  to  the  bedroom  of  Flora — gaily 
she  entered — the  room  was  untenanted — the  bed  untouched — and 
on  the  small  deal  table  a letter  from  Darnley !— yet  no  fear  entered 
her  mind — what  could  she  fear  ? almost  unconsciously  she  opened 
the  letter  and  read  the  following  words  : — 

Dear  Ellen,— Your  life  has  been  one  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice;  know- 
ing this  makes  me  alone  dare  to  address  you ; for,  believe  me,  I suffer  much 
to  write  thus  to  you ; but  Flora  loves  i -e— yes,  Ellen,  I had  gained  that  fair 
girl  s heart  almost  unknown,  and  whe..  known,  I could  not  hesitate  —alas  ' 

1 loved  her  m return.  I feel  I am  not  worthy  of— I knew  your  bigh-minded- 
ness — and  felt  you  could  tear  a passion  from  your  heart  when  the  object  was 
unworthy— it  is  not  thus  with  Flora— she  would  die  if  I deserted  her— she  im- 
plores your  forgiveness— I implore  it  for  her — consider  her  youth— her  extreme 
inexperience,  pardon  both,  Ellen,  and  sometimes  think  kindly,  if  possible  of 
those  whose  grateful  affection  will  ever  be  your’s. 

“Reuben  Darnley.” 

Ellen  read  the  above  with  fearful  calmess,  and  as  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  her  features  gradually  assumed  the  rigidity  of  mar- 
ble; not  a tear  flowed,  though  her  heart  was  shattered  by  the  blow. 

“ Aye  she  is  fair,  she  is  young,”  she  murmured,  “ I am  neither. 
—Oh!  Flora!  Flora!  I did  not  deserve  this  from  you!”  She 
raised  her  hands  to  her  burning  brow,  where  the  oppression  of 
madness  seemed  to  be  overpowering  her,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  roses,  with  ghastly  laugh  she  tore  the  flowers  from  her 
hair,  her  heart  felt  as  if  freezing  into  ice  ; seeds  of  hatred,  bitter 
and  dark,  were  planted  in  that  hitherto  pure  mansion  ; then  me- 
mory returned,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  she  repeated  those  beautiful  and  impressive  words, 
“forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against 
us.”  Then  she  tried  to  think  kindly,  tried  even  to  forgive  ; and  she 
did  both,  but  it  was  many  months  afterwards — after  rising  from  a 
bed  of  sickness,  on  which  her  very  life  had  been  saved^by  her 
kind  landlady  who  loved  her  as  her  child — and  although  Ellen  felt 
it  would  have  been  better  for  her  had  she  died,  yet  she  was  patient. 

Three  years  had  now  passed  away,  and  often  had  Ellen  sought 
to  obtain  information  of  the  fugitives,  for  she  feared  they  were  in 
great  poverty — but  all  her  endeavours  were  useless. 

About  this  time  Julia  Selwin  died,  and  the  harsh  old  man,  her 
father,  was  left  entirely  alone,  for  he  had  never  made  a friend  ; 
mourning  his  childless  lot  he  thought  of  Ellen,  and  resolved  to 
make  reparation  to  her  ; for  the  old  miser  shrunk  from  the  thought 
of  dying  with  a grasping  hireling  to  close  his  eyes.  Accordingly 
he  sought  Ellen,  and  offered  to  make  her  his  heiress  if  she  would 
live  with  him,  and  by  her  kindness  cheer  a home,  death  had  ren- 
dered desolate.  Poor  Ellen  read  the  letter  and  sadly  smiled  ; 
over  her,  also,  the  blight  had  passed,  a blight  worse  than  death — 
ingratitude  from  those  loved  and  trusted.  Still  she  answered 
kindly,  though  proudly  perchance  ; and  forgivingly  declined  his 
generosity.  Again  he  wrote,  and  implored  her  consideration  of 
his  offer : and  here  for  the  present  will  we  leave  her,  and  follow 
the  absent  Flora. 

The  day  had  been  dark  and  tempestuous,  and  the  loud  roaring 
wind  had  at  length  subsided  into  sullen  moans,  yet  heavy  gusts 
swept  by  at  lengthened  intervals  ; the  fleeting  clouds  passed  ra- 
pidly under  the  moon,  whose  beams  vainly  strove  to  shed  their 
influence  on  the  inmates  of  a wretched  hovel,  the  last  of  the  long 
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village  of  A***.  The  dwelling  was  dreary  and  comfortless,  being 
absolutely  destitute  of  furniture  of  any  kind  save  an  artist  s easel 
and  a low  bed,  on  which  lay  a child  reduced  apparently  to  the  last 
extremity  by  hunger.  The  light  that  streamed  in  at  the  uncur- 
tained window  disturbed  the  sufferer,  as  with  a low  moan  be 
turned  his  head  away.  “He  will  die,  oh  ! G°d— he  Win  die  . 
exclaimed  a female  who,  until  now,  had  knelt  utterly  motionless 
by  the  couch.  “ Is  there  no  help  ?”  and  she  wrung  her  hands 
acmny.  The  person  thus  addressed  came  suddenly  forward ; hi0h 
intellectual  beauty  could  still  be  traced  there,  although  the  coun- 
tenance was  much  changed  by  care  and  suffering;  yet  the  expies- 
sion  of  the  features  was  proud  and  unbending  ; the  eagle  eye.  did 
not  soften  as  he  gazed  on  the  sufferers  though  Ins  heart  was 
bursting— no,  it  blazed  wildly,  nay,  almost  fiercely  as  lie  answere 
in  a deep  hoarse  tone  of  frightful  calmness  If  there  is  a God 
in  Heaven  my  boy  shall  be  saved!”— and  pressing  his  fevered  lips 
to  the  cold  cheek  of  his  young  wife,  he  snatched  up  a pistol  and 
left  the  hut.  When  Flora— for  it  was  indeed  she— found  her- 
self alone,  she  resumed  her  kneeling  posture  by  the  bed,  where 
the  ao-ony  of  the  last  few  days  appeared  to  have  numbed  every  fa- 
culty °save  thought  for  the  safety  of  her  boy ; she  heard  her  hus- 
band’s words  vaguely,  they  seemed  to  promise  life  lor  him,  and 
she  noted  not  the  desperate  look  and  action  that  accompanied 

The  night  wore  wearily  away  ; still  Reuben  came  not : the  grey 
lio-htof  morning  dawned,  and  the  infant  had  sunk  into  a broken 
slumber  ; it  was  a sad  sight,  that  young-almost  girlish  torm  mo- 
tionless beside  the  dying  boy.  At  length  the  latch  of  the  door 
was  raised,  some  one  entered— and  in  lus  presence  there  was  hope. 

“Oh1  Reuben,  dear  Reuben!”  exclaimed  Flora,  as  a long- 
stifled  oi-oan  burst  forth  at  last;  but  her  eye  fell,  and  her  cheek 
blanched  to  a more  deadly  whiteness  when  she  saw  her  visitor— 
’twas  but  for  one  moment,  the  mother  mastered  all  other  feelings, 
shame  was  forgotton  as,  sinking  at  her  feet  with  clasped  hands, 
she  shrieked  out— “ Ellen,  Ellen  Evelyn®,  save  Ins  child,  lie  is 
starving.” 

Ellen  stood  one  moment  motionless,  she  had  been  prepared  foi 
such  misery,  but  not  for  such  a sight — yet  her  calm  dark  eye  rested 
coldly  on  the  still  beautiful,  although  most  wretched  mother,  as, 
sweeping  past  her,  she  approached  the  bed,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  infant.  Her  heart  beat  with  woman  s feeling  at  the  sight 
of  the  child  of  him  she  had  so  fondly  loved,  yet  neither  word  nor 
look  betrayed  her— and  without  exhibiting  hope  or  anger  she 
slowly  left  the  cottage.  As  the  door  closed.  Flora  stinted  up 
wildly  • and  a vague  dread  entered  her  mind  that  she  was  aban- 
doned by  all ; then  she  called  to  mind  Ellen’s  kindness  and  her 
heart  bitterly  reproached  her- she  had  blighted  all  her  happiness 

—she,  the  child  of  her  bounty,  had  blasted  every  hope,  and  printed 

premature  old  age  on  the  noble  brow  of  her  much  injured  friend. 
And  had  she  herself  been  happy  ? No,  no  ; poverty  and  remorse 
had  been  their  inmates  ever  since  her  marriage. 

A few  minutes  passed  thus,  seemed  to  her  as  hours  ; exhausted 
nature  could  bear  no  more,  and  shortly  afterward  the  mother  lay 
senseless  by  the  child.  Many  an  hour  now  passed  away  in  utter 
■oblivion;  and  when  Flora  recovered  her  senses  a bright  fare 
burned  in  the  grate,  warm  coverings  were  on  the  bed,  and  the 
■child,  on  Ellen’s  knee,  was  taking  some  light  food  that  she  kindly 
administered  to  him.  Flora’s  first  movement  was  to  regain 
her  boy  ; and,  as  Ellen  carried  him  to  her,  he  extended  his  arms 
and  smiled  on  his  mother,  who  pressed  her  recovered  darling  to 
her  heart,  and  in  tears  of  joyful  gratitude  sobbed  forth  her  contri- 
tion for  the  ungrateful  part  she  had  acted.  Her  faithful  tuend 
now  soothed  her  with  fond  caresses  to  take  food  of  which  she  stood 
in  so  much  need.  The  child’s  health  was  soon  restored,  attention 
and  nourishment  were  all  that  was  requisite  ; but  with  the  mother 
the  case  was  different ; her  past  misery  had  enfeebled  a never 
strong  constitution;  added  to  which,  remorse  and  dread,  uneasi- 
ness for  her  husband,  stretched  her  on  a bed  of  sickness,  for  none 
dared  to  tell  her  the  rumours  respecting  him,  and  she  still  whis- 
pered hopes  she  herself  felt  not. 

When  Darnley  rushed  from  the  cottage,  desperation  in  Ins  heart 
and  madness  in  his  brain,  he  unfortunately  encountered  a travel- 
ler : to  stop  him  and  wildly  demand  lus  money  was  the  affair  ot 
an  instant : the  man  hesitated,  and  he  discharged  lus  pistol  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment.  As  his  victim  fell,  recollection  returned 


and  he  hurried  madly  from  the  spot.  The  ^°“nded  man  pawled 
to  the  nearest  habitation,  a armed  the  inmates, 

tion  of  the  assassin,  suspicion  turned  on  darnley  the  proud 
strano-er  who  had  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  in 
a woo°d  near  his  own  duelling  Darnley  had  "led Ihtmse  f that 
night,  whence  he  saw  many  enter  the  cottage  in  search  oMim  , 
whilst  his  poor  wife  lay  insensible  after  Ellen  s first  yisU,  this 
also,  to  his  astonishment,  he  had  seen  and  tehevedtromnume^am 
fears  for  those  beloved  objects,  for  their  sakes  lAto* 
hoping  in  that  large  city  to  remain  unknown,  until  the  Strang  . 
fate  was  decided.  The  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Ellen  discovered 
^ was  the  one  on  which  she  reached  the  village,  whither 
she  had  through  some  drawings  she  had  recognized,  traced  t e 
fup-itives  ; fronfher  inquiries  she  guessed  that  the  proud  strangers 
were  her  former  friends,  heard  of  their  poverty,  and  was  delibera- 
ting upon  the  best  means  of  relieving  tlieir  wants  when  the  fnght- 
ful°news  of  robbery  and  almost  murder  reached  her  ; a secret  pie 
sentiment  told  her  it  was  Darnley,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  fate  of 
her  once  cherished  Flora?  Ellen  did  not  hesitate,  and  we  have 
seen  how  her  conjectures  were  realized. 

Every  care  was  now  bestowed  to  prevent  the  news  from  reaching 
the  invalid,  until  at  least  she  had  gained  more  strength ; but  one 
day  during  her  momentary  absence,  a neighbour  entered,  and 
unfeelino-ly  told  poor  Flora,  she  ought  to  be  giad  the  _ man  s 
wound  was  healing  and  that  her  husband  was  only  a robbei  instead 
M a murderer  Flora  listened,  aghast,  with  horror;  this  was 
the  first  intimation  of  the  fatal  occurrence,  and  ere  the  tale  was 
ended  she  had  swooned.  Hereupon  the  officious  gossip  left  lias- 
t lv  terrified  at  what  she  had  done.  Flora  soon  recovered, 
tny,  teirmea  . . -cMipn  who  had  bv  this  time  re* 

and  insisted  on  knowing  all  , klle  , J.i  man’s  ner- 

turned,  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  assurances  of  th*£an  s per 
feet  recovery  and  Darnley’s  safety.  The  blow,  however, 
struck;  Flo/a  never  looked  up  again,  and  ere  the  young  moon 
shone  full  in  heaven  there  was  a grave  more  on  eaith. 

Ellen  and  the  orphan  boy  were  left  companions  of  each  other 
the  child  of  Darnley  smiled  on  her,  and  though  , 

like  his  father’s,  gave  a pang  to  her  heart,  each  proved  a tresn 
link  £ dm  bond  ogf  love  LdTpRy,  yet  this  -timdu.  |^e  » 
impulse  to  her  saddened  life.  A few  weeks  aftei,  and  Ellen  sat 
beside  a new  raised  grave,  for  in  spite  of  culture  the  newly-planted 
flowers  still  drooped? and  showed  they  had  not  long  perfumed  ha  t 
last  bed  of  death  Reuben,  the  child,  was  chasing  the  wild  bee, 
when  Something  apparently  startled  him,  and  he : sought  r cf uge : m 
the  arms  of  his  protectress— how  inexpressibly  touching  is  the 
confiding  look  of  infancy  ! As  Ellen  felt  it  her  dark  eyes  glittered 

with  unshed  tears.  . , , 

“ Don’t  cry,  aunt  Ellen,”  said  the  child,  for  thus  she  had  taught 
him  to  call  her— “ don’t  cry  ; mamma  cried,  and  mamma 
Reuben:  are  you  going  to  leave  him  too  . d j „ing 

“ Never,  sweet  boy,  never,  my  darling,  she  replied,  clasping 
him  to  her  bosom  ; “ but  do  you  love  Ellen  . ~ , , 

“Oh  yes!”  he  said,  looking  brightly  up,  but  Reuben  loves 
mamma  best ; mamma  used  to  sing  to  Reuben,  aunt  Ellen  neve  , 

EU en 1 c°ou  1 d not  reply  to  the  innocent  prattle,  and  her  tears  fell 
heavily  on  his  sunny  curls.  At  length,  mamma  is  ” 
she  said,  falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  grave,  will  Reuben 

1>r Tli e° child  knelt  silently  with  her,  and  raising  his  little  dimpled 
hands,  said  earnestly, — “ Reuben  prays  to  go  to  mamma. 

A groan  of  bitter  anguish  startled  her,  she  raised  her  ey 
they  encountered — Darnley  and  the  boy  with  a ishne k o Tntantfle 

joy  rushed  into  his  father’s  arms.  There  wa “ ^ “ 0TSorra2 
in  Ellen’s  heart,  and  she  would  not  even  in  that  hour  80  r » 
have  Darnley  see  she  loved  him  as  fondly  as  ever  she • bowed  J 
head  until  her  forehead  pressed  the  cold, 
which  Flora  lay.  For  a few  moments  the  memoiy  V 

conjured  up  by7 that  loved  form,  came  rushing  by  as  on  the ’ w*»  irl- 
wiX  wing-then  reason  vanquished  passion ; and  ra  smg  her 
face  she  stood  before  him  calm  and  motionless  asastatue.  B^ 

Darnlev’s  eves  were  rivetted  on  his  boy,  as  he  pai  ted  h g 

Ellen  was  “ainfoltottTnf-si^ 7,  hX^as^hc  fugitive! 

like 
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lightning.  “ Yes,”  she  murmured,  as  a sad  smile  parted  her  lips 
— “ even  that  for  him.” 

The  child’s  voice  roused  them  both  front  their  trance,  and 
Darnley  gazed  on  the  devoted  being  before  him  with  looks  of  deep 
and  earnest  gratitude. 

“ I dare  not  ask  forgiveness,  Ellen,”  at  length  he  said  after  a 
painful  pause,  “ one  of  us  you  have  pardoned,”  and  his  eyes  fell 
mournfully  on  the  low  grave  of  his  young  wife.  “ I only  implore 
your  tenderness  for  my  boy,  I am  a fugitive  from  justice  now.  I 
must,  if  possible,  leave  England  ; in  another  land  1 may  rise  by 
my  own  exertions,  and  then  I will  reclaim  my  boy — will  you  pro- 
tect him  until  then  ? — there  is  none  but  you  to  help  him.” 

“ On  the  grave  of  Flora  I accept  this  dear,  sacred  deposit,”  said 
Ellen;  “ but,”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  remembering  the  danger 
of  his  present  situation,  “ on  one  only  condition — to-morrow  night 
come  privily  to  the  cottage,  for  we  must  meet  once  more.” 

“To-morrow,”  replied  he,  “ I will  be  with  you;  until  then, 
dearest,  best  of  woman,  adieu;”  and  pressing  his  lips  to  the  fair 
brow  of  his  child  he  again  fled  to  the  woods,  and  the  sad  Ellen 
regained  her  home,  vainly  striving  to  soothe  the  cries  of  Reuben 
for  his  father. 

The  child  having  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  ; she  commenced  the 
lan  which  had  so  happily  crossed  her  mind.  Pride  would  ever 
ave  prevented  what  she  was  about  to  do,  had  it  only  been  for  her- 
self~but  for  them  ! oh  1 woman’s  love  will  conquer  much ! En- 
gaging  a village  nurse  to  attend  her  boy  for  one  day  she  instantly 
set  oft  for  London.  The  distance  was  trifling,  yet  it  seemed  a 
yveary  walk;  she  sought  the  residence  of  Mr.  Selwin,  found  him 
ill  and  feeble,  yet  he  hailed  her  presence  with  pleasure  and  warmly 
uiged  her  to  stay.  In  a few  words  she  explained  her  situation 
with  regard  to  the  child,  and  offered  to  agree  to  his  wishes  on  two 
conditions  that  Reuben  was  to  reside  with  her,  and  she  to  receive 
five  hundred  pounds  for  immediate  use  ; to  both  the  lonely  man 
readily  acceded,  and  in  two  days  she  promised  to  be  with  him. 
That  night  saw  the  last  expiring  struggle  between  pride  and 
principle ; the  latter  conquered,  and  for  "him  who  had  cruelly  de- 
serted her  she  surrendered  her  vainly  cherished  independence. 

1 he  next  morning  early,  Ellen  returned  to  the  cottage;  the  day 
wore  wearily  away,  although  the  birds  sang  and  the  bright  sun- 
bems  danced  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  tinged  the  trees  with 
golden  light.  Her  heart  was  sad,  for  she  was  about  to  enter  upon 
a new  existence,  to  bid  farewell,  perhaps  forever,  to  the  cherished 
object  of  her  young  heart’s  first  affections— and  she  gazed  around 
the  chamber  in  silent  anguish.  ’Twas  there  he  had  suffered  much, 
there  Flora  died  ; and  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand  she  wandered 
to  the  church-yard.  Reuben  did  not  play  that  day  as  usual,  but 
sat  silently  and  thoughtfully  by  her  side.  An  hour  passed,  but 
when  she  rose  to  depart,  the  child  hesitated—"  Not  yet,  aunt  Ellen. 
Papa  will  come  perhaps  ; he  came  yesterday.”  Before  she  could 
answer,  the  old  grave-digger,  who  was  close  by,  raised  his  keen 
gi  ey  eyes  and  fixed  them  inquisitively  on  Ellen  ; her  heart  almost 
failed  her ; but  at  that  instant  a beautiful  butterfly  arose  from  the 
flowers  on  the  grave  of  Flora,  and  flying  before  the  child’s  face 
almost  brushed  his  curls,  who  with  a gay  bound  darted  after  it; — 
Ellen  gladly  followed.  At  an  early  hour  she  put  her  loved  charge 
to  bed,  and  prepared  a supper  for  her  expected  guest.  About 
eleven  a low  knock  was  heard  at  tne  window;  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  over  her  heart  to  still  its  wayward  beatings  she  opened  the 
“ WaS  l“e  looking  worse  than  on  the  previous  day. 

I have  come,  Ellen,  ’ said  he,  in  a hollow  voice,  “ to  hear 
your  conditions  to  know  if  my  child  is  to  find  a protector  in  the 
only  being  I have  ever  injured.” 

“ Falk  not  of  that,  dear  Reuben,”  (she  used  the  words  of  former 
days  unconsciously,)  “ I do  take  your  child,  he  shall  be  to  me  as 
my  own  son— dread  not  his  future  fate ; I am  an  heiress  ao-ain, 
Reuben,  she  added  with  a faint  smile  that  played  on  her  p°allid 
features  like  moonbeams  on  the  snow.  “ My  conditions  are  few, 
but  1 leared  to  trust  to  memory  to-night ; take  this  packet,  read 
it  when  you  are  in  a place  of  safety.” 

A deep  flush  suffused  the  haughty  cheek  of  Darnley,  as  a va«-ue 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  the  parcel  contained  money  ; °his 

£°° i iu  “er  S°’  and  her  own  Proud  sPirit  for  a moment  rebelled. 
Would  he  not  then  be  indebted  to  her  who  had  sacrificed  all  pride 
tor  him  . but  gentler  thoughts  came  back  as  she  remembered  his 
misery.  “ Reuben,”  she  said,  kindly  taking  his  burning  hand  in 


hers,  “ dear  Reuben,  we  are  parting  now,  perchance  for  ever!  I 
never  asked  a favour  yet — will  you  refuse  the  first  ?” 

Reuben’s  spirit  melted  beneath  her  gentle  voice,  and  sinking 
on  one  knee  before  her  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand  and  placed 
the  packet  in  his  bosom.  The  hour  of  parting  was  indeed  come  ; 
slowly  he  approached  the  sleeper  who  smiled  unconsciously ; bit- 
ter burning  tears  fell  rapidly  on  the  child’s  face  and  disturbed  him  ; 
opening  his  eyes  he  perceived  his  father,  and  joyfully  extended 
his  arms.  “ Papa  come  home  again ! papa  kiss  Reuben.”  Again 
and  again  he  kissed  his  boy  and  replaced  him  in  his  cot ; he  then 
turned  to  Ellen.  Now  indeed  were  her  father's  lessons  needful, 
not  only  to  conceal  but  conquer  emotion,  and  outwardly  all  was 
calm.  Darnley  took  her  cold  damp  hand  in  his,  she  spoke  not, 
moved  not ; he  bent  forward  and  imprinted  his  last  kiss  on  her 
burning  cheek  ; still  she  did  not  speak.  Her  eye  seemed  fixed  on 
vacancy — the  clock  struck  midnight — this  roused  her.  “ Reuben, 
dear  Reuben,  farewell ! for  your  child’s  sake,”  she  added  hurriedly, 
“ stay  no  longer.”  She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  door,  one 
moment  he  lingered  on  the  threshold — the  next  she  was  alone. 
That  night  Ellen  spent  in  prayer. 

Darnley  and  Ellen  never  met  again  ! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


W e publish  the  following  instances  of  circumstantial  evidence  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  our  twelfth  number ; namely,  not  to  en- 
courage overstrained  scrupulousness  or  weak  timidity  of  juries, 
but  to  shew  how  human  judgment  may  err. 

An  upholsterer  of  the  name  of  William  Shaw,  who  was  residing 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1721,  had  a daughter  Catherine  who 
lived  with  him,  and  who  encouraged  the  addresses  of  John  Law- 
son,  a jeweller,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  father,  who  had  insu- 
perable objections  against  him,  and  urged  his  daughter  to  receive 
the  addresses  of  a son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  a friend  and 
neighbour.  The  girl  refused  most  peremptorily.  The  father  grew 
enraged.  Passionate  expressions  arose  on  both  sides,  and  the 
words  “ barbarity,  cruelty,  and  death,”  were  frequently  pronounced 
by  the  daughter.  At  length  her  father  left  her,  locking  the  door 
after  him. 

The  apartment  of  Shaw  was  only  divided  by  a slight  partition 
from  that  of  one  Morrison,  a watch-case  maker,  who  had  indis- 
tinctly heard  the  conversation  and  quarrel  between  Catherine 
Shaw  and  her  father  ; and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  words 
she  had  pronounced  so  emphatically.  For  some  time  after  the 
father  had  gone  out  all  was  silent ; but  presently  Morrison  heard 
several  groans  from  the  daughter.  He  called  in  some  of  the 
neighbours ; and  these  listening  attentively,  not  only  heard  the 
groans,  but  also  her  faintly  exclaim,  “ Cruel  father,  thou  art  the 
cause  of  my  death  !"  Struck  with  the  expression,  they  got  a con- 
stable, and  forced  the  door  of  Shaw’s  apartment,  where  they  found 
the  daughter  Weltering  in  her  blood,  and  a knife  by  her  side.  She 
was  alive,  and  speechless  ; but  on  questioning  her  as  to  owing  her 
death  to  her  father,  she  was  just  able  to  make  a motion  with  her 
head,  apparently  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  expired. 

At  this  moment  Shaw  enters  the  room.  All  eyes  are  upon  him  ! 
He  sees  his  neighbours  and  a constable  in  his  apartment,  and 
seems  much  disordered,  but  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter  he  turns 
pale,  trembles,  and  is  ready  to  sink.  The  first  surprise  and  the 
succeeding  horror  leave  little  doubt  of  his  guilt  in  the  breasts  of 
the  beholders,  and  even  that  little  is  done  away,  on  the  constable 
discovering,  that  the  shirt  of  William  Shaw  is  bloody. 

He  was  instantly  hurried  before  a magistrate,  and  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  parties  committed  for  trial.  In  vain  did  he  pro- 
test his  innocence,  and  declare  that  the  blood  on  his  shirt  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  blooded  himself  some  days  before,  and 
the  bandage  having  become  untied.  The  circumstances  appeared 
so  strong  against  him,  that  he  was  found  guilty,  was  executed,  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Leith.  His  last  words  were, — “ I am  innocent 
of  my  daughter’s  murder.” 

There  was  scarcely  a person  in  Edinburgh  who  thought  the 
father  innocent ; but  in  the  following  year  a man  who  had  become 
the  occupant  of  Shaw’s  apartment,  accidentally  discovered  a paper 
which  had  fallen  into  a cavity  on  one  side  of  the  chimney.  It  was 
folded  as  a letter,  and,  on  opening  it,  was  found  to  contain  as  fol- 
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lows  — “ Barbarous  father!  your  cruelty  in  having  put  it  out  of 
mv  power  ever  to  join  my  fate  to  that  of  the  only  man  I could 
love!  and  tyrannically  insisting  upon  my  ma«ymg  one  whom  I 
always  hated,  has  made  me  form  a resolution  to  put  an  end  to  a 
existence  which  is  become  a burthen  to  me.  i 

' The  letter  was  signed,  “ Catherine  Shaw,”  and  on  j 

to  her  relations  and  friends,  it  was  recognized  as  her  writing. 
The  man-istracv  of  Edinburgh  examined  it,  and  on  being  satisfied 
IftmaSSty,  they  ordered  the  body  William  Shaw  t0  b 
taken  from  the  gibbet,  and  given  to  his  family  fo  >u  rme  , and 
•is  the  onlv  reparation  to  his  memory,  and  the  honour  of  his  sui 
vlvirqj  relations,  they  caused  a pair  of  colours  to  be  waved  over 
bis  0T3.VG  in  token  ot  his  innocence.  . 

In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Hayes,  a gentleman  of  fortune,  m 
stopt  at  an  inn  in  Oxfordshire,  kept  by  one  Jonathan  Biadford. 

He  there  met  with  two  gentlemen  with  whom  lie  supped,  and  in 

” unguardedly  mentioned  that  he  tad  then .»> h h,m 

considerable  sum  of  money.  Having  retired  to  rest,  the  two  ge 
tlemen  who  slept  in  a double-bedded  room,  were  awakened  by 
deep  groans  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  They  instantly  arose  and 
proceeded  silently  to  the  room  whence  the  groans  were  heard 
The  door  was  half  open,  and  on  entering  they  perceived  a person 
weltering  in  his  blood,  in  the  bed,  and  a man  standing  over  him 
with  a dark  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a knife  in  the  other. • T y 
soon  discovered  that  the  gentleman  murdered  was  the  one  with 
whom  they  had  supped,  and  that  the  man  who  was  stand  n y 
him  was  their  host.  They  instantly  seized  him  disarmed  him  of 
the  knife,  and  charged  him  with  being  the  murderer.  He  Posi 
tively  denied  the  crime,  and  asserted  that  he  came  there  with 
same"  intentions  as  themselves;  for  that  hearing ; a noise  winch 
was  succeeded  by  groans,  he  got  up,  struck  a light,  and  armccl 
himself  with  a knife  in  his  defence,  and  had  but  that  minute  en- 

tered  the  room  before  them.  . , , , , 

These  assertions  were  of  no  avail ; he  was  kept  in  close  custody 
until  morning,  when  he  was  taken  before  a neighbouring  justice 
» whom  the  e.idence  appeared  eo  d« j»v.,  h.  » 
writing  out  his  mittimus,  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  ■ ‘ ’ 

either  vou  or  myself  committed  this  murder.  . •, 

At  the  ensuing  assizes  at  Oxford,  Bradford  was  tried  convicted 
and  shortly  after  executed,  still,  however,  declaring  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  the  murder.  This  afterwards  proved  to  be  true  , tlie 
murder  was  actually  committed  by  Mr  Hayes  s footman  ; who 
immediately  on  stabbing  his  master,  rifled  his  pockcts  an  l escap 

to  his  own  room,  which  was  scarcely  two  seconds  before  Bradford  s 

entering  the  chamber.  The  world  owes  this  knowledge  to  a re- 
morse of  conscience  of  the  footman  on  his  death-bed,  eighteen 
months  after  the  murder  ; and,  dying  almost  immediately  after  he 
had  made  the  declaration,  justice  lost  its  victim. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  Bradford,  though  innocent  and 
not  at  all  privy  to  the  murder,  was  nevertheless  a murderer  in  de- 
siom  He1  confessed  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  after  Ins 
sentence,  that  having  heard  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  a large  sum  of 
money  with  him,  he  went  to  the  chamber  with  the  same  diabolical 
intentions  as  the  servant.  He  was  struck  with  amazement ; he 
could  not  believe  his  senses  ; and  in  turning  back  the  bed-clothes  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fact,  he  in  his  agitation  dinppcd  his  kmfe  on 
the  bleeding  body,  by  which  both  his  hand  and  the  knife  became 
stained,  and  thus  increased  the  suspicious  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  found. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Thinking.— Legitimate  reason  is  impossible  without  severe 
thinking  and  thinking  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  amusing  employ- 
ment. The  reader  who  would  follow  a close  reasoner  to  the  sum- 
mit and  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important  subject,  lias  c 10- 
sen  a chamois  hunter  for  his  guide.  Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take 
us  the  shortest  way,  will  save  us  many  a wearisome  and  perilous 
wandering  and  warn  us  of  many  a mock  road  that  had  formeily  led 
himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  least  in  an  idle 
circle  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  carry 
us  on  his  shoulders  ; we  must  strain  our  own  sinews  as  be  has 
strained  his,  and  make  firm  footing  on  the  naked  rock  lor  our- 
selves, by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet.— i Coleridge. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  fix  the  bounds  of  good  and  evil, 
because  these  part,  as  day  and  night,  which  are  separated  by  twi- 
light.— tyhichcote. 


Cultivation  of  Vocal  Music.— Whatever  tends  to  refine,  to 
civilize,  to  exalt  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  is  not  mere  y 
ornamental  but  useful.  This  is  the  character  and  R?' ^ 

the  arts,  whether  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  music.  Km  n 
above  and  beyond  the  Unfits  of  the  sensible  and  material,  they  de- 
light in  the  comtemplation  of  the  infinite  and  spintuahand  no 
no  bound  or  limit  for  the  sphere  of  their  exertions  Ev^y  po^r 
and  every  faculty  with  which  man  is  endued,  was  givten  to be  i 
nroved  and  enjoyed.  There  is  the  same  mutual  adaptation  De 
tween  knowledge  and  the  human  mind.  as  there^ 
and  the  eye,  sound  and  the  air,  seed  and  the  eau  . 

Almightyy on  the  one  hand  so  constituted  the  seed  that  when  de- 
posited in  the  earth  it  generates,  and  grows,  and  produces  fruit 
and  when  on  the  other  he  so  constituted  the  human  body  that 
the  fruit  nourishes  and  sustains  it,  he  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
commanded  men,  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  reap  Us  fruits  In 
like  manner  when  he  endued  the  human  voice  with  sweetness, 
compass  flexibility,  and  power,  and  made  it  capable  of  giving  ex- 
Son  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart-when  he  bestowed  on  the 
!ar  the  power  of  the  nicest  discriminations,  and  rendered  **  -°  , 
of  the  channels  through  which  pleasure  is 

when  he  also  established  those  laws  which  conf ol  a,nd JXhm 
the  nroduction  diffusion,  and  combination  ol  sound,  lencien  g 
each  beneficient  provision  tributary  to,  and  deP“d^f  J^that 
ocher  and  uniting  all  in  beauteous  harmony  ; can  we  doubt  mat 
these’gifts  were  dispensed  with  a view  to  their  enjoyment,  01  tha 
powers  .bus  bc.owcd,  we  «.  ». m 7 
sultino-  our  own  happinness,  but  rendering  to  their  Giver  the  ac 

ceptable  tribute  of  obedience  '•.-Taylor's  Gres  “ H in 

T A7INESS  —A  father  asked  a lazy  son,  what  made  him  tie  in 
bed  so  long.  “ I am  busied,”  said  be,  “ in  kearmg  Counsel  every 
morning.  Industry  advises  me  to  get  up,  Sloth  to  lie  still  and 
so  thev  crive  me  twenty  reasons,  for  and  against  It  is  my  part 
“ hear  whatTs  said  on  both  sides  ; and  by  the  time  the  cause  is 

OVConsc!ence.— ^starving  man,  who  committed  theft  was 
asked  bv  a pious  person  if  his  conscience  had  not  cried  out  to  him 
to  forbear!  P«  Ala!-”  replied  he,  « if  it  did  the  cne^my  k 
mach  were  so  much  louder  that  they  prevented  me  fiom  heannD 

th°MENf  andWomen. — Men  resemble  the  trees  of  earth,  sturdy 
and  full  of  strength  ; but  women  resemble  the  flowers,  lair  and 

fragile  and  cherished  the  more  because  they  are  delicate. 

f GE’ When  age  is  seen  moving  through  scenes  of  gaiety  and 

pleasure,  » concealed  beL.th  . n».k  of  £* 
wi<r  wreathed  with  flowers,  it  reminds  one  of  the  death  s head 
which  the  ancients  introduced  at  their  festivals,  to  recall  to  their 
memories  the  brevity  of  life,  and  make  them  j y P 

W* Li be^ty!— Liberty , according,  to  the  acceptafion  of  the  term 
amon£r  its  modern  votaries,  consists  in  the  right  of  doing  every 
thing'agreeable  to  themselves,  and  of  precluding  others  from  en- 

iXBF«c«“ejSf  wT 'could  bring  ourselves  to  consider  self  but 
as  J subordinate  atom  in  the  great  mass  that 

should  perhaps  bear  our  troubles  with  more  equanimity  • btit  sucn 
is  our  vanity;  that  each  considers  himself  the  centre  of  a little 

W°I“  ™”-Tl,ere  are  certain  in  which  the  jmg 

melancholy  is  implanted  even  in  their  earliest  youth, .and mjuig 
only  strengthens  it.  On  such  persons  the 

fall  with  a weight  that,  if  it  crush  them  not  wholly,  leal  es  tliem 
eTS^“noSt-A„  archbi.hop  nnd  hi,  a* 

a tree  very  clearly,”  said  the  young  man.  I can  distinguish  the 
tower  of  a cathedral  church,”  said  the  unc  e.  . . y 

Affecting  and  Blessed  Epitaph.— In  the  cathedral  at  V 
enne  in  France,  a venerable  Gothic  structure,  on  the  united  tomb 
of  two  friends,  are  inscribed  the  words 

Mens  una,  cinis  unus. 

One  mind,  one  dust. 
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POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


ECHO. 

I stood  on  the  banks  of  a swift -flowing  river, 

While  I mark'd  its  clear  current  roll  speedily  past, 

It  seem’d  to  my  fancy  forever  repeating 
That  the  dearest  enjoyments  of  life  would  not  last. 

Oh  ! tell  me,  I said,  rapid  stream  of  the  valley, 

That  bears  in  thy  course  the  blue  waters  away, 

Can  the  joys  of  life’s  morning  awake  but  to  vanish, 

Can  the  feelings  of  love  be  all  doom’d  to  decay  ? 

An  Echo  repeated “ All  doom’d  to  decay.” 

Flow  on  in  thy  course,  rapid  stream  of  the  valley, 

Since  the  pleasures  of  life  we  so  quickly  resign, 

My  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the  wild  scenes  of  nature 
And  friendship’s  delights,  while  they  yet  may  be  mine. 

Must  all  the  sweet  charms  of  mortality  perish, 

And  friendship’s  endearments — ah ! will  they  not  stay, 

The  simple  enchantments  of  soft  blooming  nature, 

*h'e  pleasures  of  mind — must  they  too  fade  away  ? 

The  Echo  slow  answer’d — “ They  too  fade  away.” 

Then  where,  I exclaimed,  is  there  hope  for  the  mourner, 

A balm  for  his  sorrow,  a smile  for  his  grief? 

If  beautiful  scenes  like  the  present  shall  vanish, 

Where — where  shall  we  seek  for  a certain  relief  ? 

Oh  I fly,  said  my  soul,  to  the  feet  of  thy  Saviour, 

Believe  in  his  mercy,  for  pardon  now  pray, 

With  him  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  salvation, 

Thy  gladness  shall  live,  and  shall  never  decay. 

The  Echo  said  sweetly, — “Shall  never  decay.” 

Anon. 


TO  THE  MOSS-ROSE. 

Oh,  mossy  rose ! whom,  in  thy  fragrant  bower,  • 

I lately  named  the  Summer’s  peerless  queen  j 
How  have  thy  colours  faded  since  the  hour, 

When  thy  expanding  bosom  first  was  seen 
Spreading  its  glories  to  the  sun  and  shower, 

Or  softly  sleeping  in  the  calm  serene 
Of  July’s  eve,  who  o'er  thy  lovely  hues 
Shed,  as  her  native  offering,  heaven’s  best  dews ! 

Oh,  mossy  rose  I those  smiling  hours  have  fled, 

And  ta  en  thy  beauty  with  them  ! sad  and  pale, 

Thy  fallen  honours  now  are  withering  spread 
On  Earth’s  cold  lap,  or  scattered  by  the  gale, 

In  ruffian  sport,  or  crushed  by  the  rude  tread 
Of  passing  stranger,  who  beholds  how  frail 
Thy  blossom  has  been,  yet  will  not,  from  thy  fate, 

Apply  the  moral  to  life’s  changeful  state 
The  butterfly,  thy  airy  lover,  now 
To  seek  some  newly-opened  flower  has  flown, 

Regardless  of  thy  fall,  and  reckless  how 
Thy  fading  leaves  by  every  blast  are  strown ; 

Oh,  mossy  rose  ! thou  dost  too  aptly  show 
In  thy  sad  doom,  the  semblance  of  our  own 
Uncertain  joys,  that  hasten  to  decay, 

Like  thy  vain  charms,  and  fade  in  tears  away. 

But,  mossy  rose  ! when  man’s  brief  years  are  o’err 
iTn^nd  that  bless  d season  comes,  as  come  it  must, 

When  eyes  that  long  have  wept  shall  weep  no  more, 

And  broken  hearts  be  mingled  with  the  dust, 

His  grief  shall  cease,  the  pure  in  spirit  soar, 

br*f>ht  heaven,  where  every  hope  and  trust, 
shall  humbly  rest,  till  changing  time  shall  be 
Lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland. 


SONG. 

There’s  not  a word  thy  lip  hath  breathed, 

A look  thine  eye  hath  given, 

That  is  not  shrined  within  my  heart, 

Like  to  a dream  of  heaven  ! 

There’s  not  a spot  where  we  have  met, 

A fav  urite  flower  or  tree, 

The'-  not  a scene,  by  thee  beloved, 

That  is  not  prized  by  me  ; 

Whene'er  I hear  the  linnet’s  song, 

Or  the  blithe  woodlark’s  lay, 

Or  mark  upon  the  golden  west, 

The  rosy  clouds  decay ; 

Whene’er  I catch  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Or  music  from  the  tree, 

Thought  wings  her  way  to  distant  bowers, 

And  memory  clings  to  thee.  R,  T.  H. 


JUNE. 

Sunday,  9. First  Sunday  after  Trinity.  New  London  Bridge  began  1824. 

Monday,  10. Oxford,  a pot-boy,  shot  at  the  Queen  1840.  Astley’s  Amphi- 

theatre burnt  1841. 

Tuesday,  11. St.  Barnabas  (a  converted  Levite)  Roger  (Friar)  Bacon, 

died  1294. 

Wednesday,  12. Wat  Tyler  killed  1381.  Collins  the  poet  died  mad  1759 

Thursday,  13. Battles  Nazeby  1645,  Marengo  1800,  Friedland  1807. 

Friday,  14. Spanish  Army  defeated  at  Saragossa,  1809.  Battle  of  Det- 

tingen,  1743. 

Saturday.',  15. St.  Vitus.  Magna  Charta  extorted,  1215. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sun  rises 
and  sets. 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 
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N. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

IT.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 
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23 
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24 
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25 
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26 
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1 55 
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27 
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28 
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1 36 

1 55 
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29 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  Moffatt’s  instructions  shall  be  attended  to. 

C.  T. — This  gentleman  must  again  accept  our  thanks — and  his  M.S. 

Charles  Gay. — We  should  have  gladly  found  space  for  your  poem, 
had  the  subject  of  it  been  less  hackneyed. 

H.  Rosemberg  must  pay  a iittle  more  attention  to  metre  before  he 
can  hope  to  write  poetry. 

R.  M.  (Dudley,)  shall  hear  from  us  shortly. 

T.  W.  (Knightsbridge.) — Your  second  letter  has  been  duly  received, 
but  its  contents  are  not  precisely  of  the  nature  we  want.  Anec- 
dotes, or  short  extracts  from  good  authors,  are  more  acceptable 
than  scraps  of  legal  knowledge. 

Amb. — You  have  chosen  a somewhat  curious  subject  for  an  ode ; never- 
theless, had  it  been  suitably  haudled,  we  would  have  complied 
with  your  request. 

H.  R.  Jones,  (Birmingham.) — We  will  consult  “ Uncle  Peter,"  but 
we  are  fearf  ul  his  “ Affectionate  Nephew"  will  be  advised  to  give 
up  writing  poetry. 

Frank. — We  are  obliged  for  your  kind  offer ; but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  commencement , you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  tran- 
scribe the  papers. 

H.  D. — Clever  at  places,  but  on  the  whole,  not  up  to  our  standard  of 

excellence. 

L.  F.  P. — If  your  treatise  be  approved  of  it  shallbe  inserted,  but  it 
must  be  very  unlike  the  lines  we  have  received. 

S.  G.  Birch. — We  shall  probably  begin  in  a few  weeks  a series  of 

papers  on  the  subject  you  mention,  and  your  contributions  may 
perhaps  assist  us. 

Kilkenny. — Received  and  lies  on  the  table. 

Auriga. — It  is  ever  a source  of  intense  gratification  to  us  when  we 
find  our  efforts  met  by  such  fair  and  intelligent  correspondents  as 
the  one  who  thus  signs  himself.  The  majority  of  the  “ oversights,’  ’ 
he  has  so  obligingly  pointed  out,  are  mere  typographical  errors, 
which  will  be  remedied  in  a subsequent  edition,  but  there  are 
several  arguments  that  he  has  advanced,  in  reply  to  ours,  about 
which  we  feel  inclined  to  “ break  a lance.”  At  a future  oppor- 
tunity we  may  show  the  reason  why,  if  “Auriga”  will  enter  the 
lists — of  subscribers. 

W.  T. — We  cannot  at  present  reply  to  your  first  question ; with  re- 
spect to  the  second,  you  must  favour  us  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress before  we  can  enter  upon  the  subject. 

J.  (Portsea,)  will  perceive  that  he  is  “a  day  after  the  fair.”  We 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Oldham.) — We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  comply  with 

your  request.  If  you  will  forward  us  a tale  that  has  not  appeared 
in  any  other  publication,  we  tuill  give  you  our  opinion  of  it. 

Communications  received,  Auriga  (2nd  letter,)  T.  L.,  and  A.  T. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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the  tide  sets  in  to  the  shore,  and  we  have  shallow  water  to  toot.” 
“There  must  be  a speedy  effort  made,”  answered  Barton,  tor 
some  are  stirring  already.”  „ 

The  rest  was  completed  in  silence.  Lifting  the  dead  form, 
thus  attired  in  a horrible  mockery  of  existence,  the  two  men  raised 
it  from  the  skiff  and  dropped  it  gently  into  the  water.  A mur- 
muring splash  followed  the  immersion,  and  then  all  was  still  save 
the  ripples  dashing  against  the  side  of  the  skiff,  and  the  gurgling 
of  the  tide  as  it  swept  over  the  pebbles  of  the  sedgy  bank. 


THE  LAND-STORM. 

A MILITARY  ANECDOTE. 


HE  retreat  of  the  British  army  under  his 
Royal  Highness  the  late  lamented  Duke  of 
York  will  long  be  memorable  for  its  hard- 
ships, its  hazards,  and  the  inextinguishable 
intrepidity  of  the  soldiers.  Those  features 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  historian  of 
the  extraordinary  events  and  signal  changes 
of  the  time.  But  mine  is  a private  story ; 
one  of  those  brief  narratives  of  fondness 


and  courage,  which,  though  forgotten  in  the  great  transactions  of 
empires,  make  the  virtue  and  loveliness  of  human  life. 

On  the  stormy  twilight  of  a November  morning,  in  1/94,  an 
order  came  from  head- quarters  to  a brigade  of  the  flank  compa- 
nies to  turn  out  on  the  Leuwarcten  road,  and  repel  an  attack  from 
a strong  force  of  the  enemy,  that  had  been  attempting  to  turn  the 
flanks  of  the  position  for  several  days. 

The  winter,  at  all  times  severe  in  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of 
the  severest  that  had  been  known  ; and  the  necessary  exposure  of 
the  troops  in  a hurried  march  through  a wasted  country  made  its 
severity  still  more  formidable.  The  brigade  was  immediately 
under  arms : but  the  storm  thickened,  enormous  drifts  of  snow 
suddenly  covered  the  route,  the  wind  dashed  it  in  the  faces  of  the 
men,  and,  before  they  had  marched  a quarter  of  a league  in  the 
direction  of  Staffels,  a village  on  the  high  road  by  Rolde  and  Bylen 
to  the  Ems,  they  were  completely  brought  to  a stand.  The  men 
were  blinded  with  snow ; every  direction  of  their  way  was  covered ; 
the  field,  road,  and  lake,  were  one  sheet  of  white  ; and  the  only 
landmark  was  one  of  those  low  groves,  or  stunted  forests,  which 
the  Flemings  preserve  for  firewood.  To  this  shelter,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  the  brigade  moved  ; but  disgust  at  being  sent  out  thus  un- 
necessarily to  fight  the  elements,  for  there  was  no  other  enemy  to 
be  seen,  rapidly  rose  among  the  troops.  The  officers,  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  themselves,  and  equally  exposed,  felt  scarcely  less 
irritation.  The  memory  of  their  quarters  the  night  before,  where 
they  had,  at  least,  roofs  over  their  heads  and  fires  to  keep  them 
from  being  frozen  to  death,  at  length  prevailed,  and  one  by  one 
the  men  began  to  return,  until  the  movement  became  general. 
The  British  are  proverbial  for  being  unable  to  retreat ; and  the 
march  from  the  Flemish  frontier  had  already  disorganised  the 
army.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  brigade  finding  resistance 
useless,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  public  appearance  of  insubordi- 
nation in  the  finest  corps  of  the  army,  at  length  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  and  marched  back  with  them. 

A thicket  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  forest  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  a company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  command  of 
a young  officer,  lately  promoted  for  his  conduct  in  action.  He  was 
a favourite  in  the  regiment,  and  some  of  the  men  ran  back  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  general  retreat.  “ Have  you  brought  me  any 
orders,  serjeant  O’Regan  ?”  said  he,  to  a fine  showy  Irishman,  who 
stood  at  once  smiling  and  shivering  before  him. 

“ Not  a word,  your  honour,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Why  then,  Sergeant,  I must  stay  where  I am.” 

“ To  be  starved  out  of  the  world,  and  cold  as  a stone  besides, 
Captain  Charlton.” 

“ No,  sergeant ; but  to  fight  the  French,  if  they  come  on  ; and 
if  they  don’t,  to  stay  here  and  do  our  duty  like  gentlemen  and 
soldiers.” 

The  grenadiers  cheered  the  sentiment.  The  sergeant  remained, 
and  on  the  abatement  of  the  storm  only  “ begged  as  a favour,” 


that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  with  a few  men  and  see  what 
the  enemy  were  about,  or  whether  there  were  any  enemy  at  all. 

Charlton  looked  upon  himself  as  lost.  The  country  in  the  rear 
was  becoming  completely  impassable ; he  had  not  more  than  a 
days  provisions,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  must  cut  him  oft. 
But,  with  the  military  maxim,  that  all  that  can  be  done  ought  to 
be  done,  a maxim  worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  tacticians  besides, 
he  commenced  fortifying  his  post ; and  by  felling  a few  trees,  and 
clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  interior  of  the  thicket,  rendered 
his  bivouac  comparatively  comfortable  and  defensible.  The  em- 
ployment passed  off  the  dreariness  of  the  day,  but  with  the  tall  of 
evening  many  an  anxious  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
retreating  army.  Charton  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  unti 
he  was  ordered  to  move,  and  meanwhile  took  out  a few  men  to 
look  for  the  sergeant.  They  had  not  gone  above  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  thicket,  when  some  straggling  shots  were  heard  in 
front.  The  sergeant  and  his  party  were  next  seen  sheltering 
themselves  from  a troop  of  mounted  skirmishers  under  one  of  the 
low  hedges  common  in  Flanders,  and  alternately  running  and  firing 
to  secure  their  escape.  Charlton’s  arrival  was  at  a critical  moment 
for  the  hussars  had  seized  their  only  path,  and  they  must  be  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He  threw  in  a volley,  and  the  hussars, 
surprised  at  the  reinforcement,  instantly  wheeled  to  the  real, 
leaving  three  of  their  men  wounded  on  the  ground.  To  abandon 
them  there  was  inevitable  death,  and  Charlton  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  to  the  thicket.  Two  died  on  the  way,  but  the  thud  had 
been  merely  stunned,  and  when  brought  to  the  bivouac  fire  he 
rapidly  recovered.  His  appearance  was  that  ot  an  individual  ac- 
customed to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  his  remarkably 
handsome  countenance  gave  full  authority  to  his  declaration,  that 
he  had  been  of  the  French  noblesse,  and  was  forced  into  the  re- 
publican service.  He  expressed  himself  deeply  grateful  for  the 
humanity  of  his  preservers,  and  expressed  his  determination  to 
quit  his  country  for  ever,  if  it  was  to  be  under  the  government  ot 
the  ferocious  tyranny  that  then  disgrace  4 France  and  human  na- 
ture. The  sergeant  had  been  active,  a had  spent  the  day  in 
the  environs  of  the  French  camp,  when  Je  succeeded,  towards 
dusk,  in  capturing  a provision-mule  belonging  to  one  of  the  gene- 
rals, and  making  prisoner  a dragoon  with  despatches.  But  the 
dragoon’s  pistol  had  gone  off  in  the  capture,  and  the  pati  ole  of 
hussars  had  dashed  out  after  the  sergeant,  with  what  success  we 
have  seen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  both  liis  prizes.  The  mule 
was  laden  with  an  excellent  dinner,  and  its  wine  ; and  the  dispatch 
stated,  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  British  army  that 
night  at  twelve.  The  grenadiers  supped  luxuriously  on  the  gene- 
ral’s stock,  and  long  before  midnight  every  man  ot  them  would 
have  scorned  to  stir  from  the  spot  where'  they  were  to  make  the 
enemy  feel  that  “ the  British  grenadiers  were  not  to  be  beaten. 
Charlton,  drinking  a health  to  their  cause,  made  his  preparations 
with  skill  and  rapidity.  The  young  hussar  acquainted  him  that 
the  French  general-in-chief  had  arrived  on  that  morning  from 
Brussels,  and,  in-high  indignation  at  the  continued  repulses  of  his 
army  in  his  absence,  had  brought  down  several  fresh  columns  from 
the  interior,  pour  ecraser  les  Anglais.  The  advance  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  cavalry,  and  the  purpose  was,  to  outflank  the  British  on 
the  side  of  Groningen,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  embarkation. 
“ In  two  days,”  said  Pichegru’s  general  order,  “the  English  will 
be  on  the  Ems,  or  in  it.  If  the  former,  we  are  disgraced ; if  the 
latter,  we  shall  have  conquered  peace,  and  earned  immortal 
honours.” 

The  storm  lulled  towards  midnight,  and  the  grenadiers  were 
falling  asleep  upon  their  arms,  when  the  young  hussar’s  quick  ear 
perceived  the  trampling  of  cavalry.  Every  one  was  on  the  alert 
in  an  instant,  but  no  sound  was  heard  ; and  even  Charlton,  pro- 
nouncing that  they  might  sleep  for  that  night  at  least,  threw  him- 
self in  his  cloak  beside  the  fire.  The  hussar  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  rest.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  thicket  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  French  advanced  guard  ; but  to  their  aston- 
ishment they  found  it  impenetrable  : they  were  received  with  a 
heavy  fire.  A trench  had  been  cut  in  front  of  the  principal  pas- 
sage through  the  forest,  which  was  soon  masked  by  the  snow,  and 
into  which  great  numbers  of  the  cavalry,  coming  up  in  the  dark 
at  a full  trot,  plunged  head  foremost.  Others  stumbled  over  the 
I felled  trees,  or  were  entangled  in  the  branches,  tied  together  with 
! ropes,  as  a sort  of  rude  breastwork.  Behind  those  the  grenadiers 
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a h'eSVy  and  deliberate  discharge.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued so  long,  that  the  French  stall',  conceiving  some  genera 
Movement  of  the  British  army  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
bight,  halted  the  divisions  already  in  march,  and  galloped  up  to 
the  thicket.  They  found  the  hussars  falling  fast  hy  a fire  from  an 
invisible  enemy.  A battalion  of  chasseurs  were  now  ordered  to 
reinforce  the  attack.  The  young  hussar  pointed  out  their  advance 
hy  the  flash  of  the  musketry.  A wing  of  the  company  reserved 
its  volley  until  they  came  close,  then  fired  in  their  faces,  and  drove 
the  battalion  of  five  hundred  men  head  over  heels.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  victory  Charlton  received  a ball  in  the  side,  and  fell  back 
into  his  gallant  companions’  arms.  The  post  would  probably  have 
yielded  to  the  immense  superiority  of  force  at  length  brought 
against  it,  but  the  firing  had  been  heard  in  the  British  camp  ; 
reinforcements  came  at  full  speed,  and  Pichegru,  perplexed  by 
the  unexpected  and  extraordinary  resistance,  drew  off  before  day- 
break. This  was  the  final  struggle.  Pichegru  gave  up  the  hope 
of  defeating  the  British  ; and  the  army  proceeded  towards  the 
place  of  embarkation  with  nothing  to  contend  against  but  the 
weather. 

Charlton  must  have  perished  on  the  retreat,  but  for  the  care  of 
the  hussar ; who,  declaring  that  he  owed  his  life  to  this  brave 
officer,  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  attend  him ; placed  him  in 
almost  the  only  wagon  that  remained  to  the  brigade,  and  watched 
him  with  an  anxiety  that  was  the  admiration  of  all.  A storm,  re- 
markable even  in  that  time  of  tempest,  suddenly  came  on.  The 
trees  were  torn  up  by  Jhe  roots,  the  village  roofs  torn  up  and  swept 
into  fragments,  sheets  of  lightning  and  bursts  of  thunder  of  the 
most  awful  and  destructive  kind  filled  the  air,  and  every  man  flew 
to  the  first  shelter  that  he  could  find.  The  hussar  galloped  to- 
wards his  friend.  To  his  horror,  he  saw  that  the  horses  had  taken 
fright  at  the  flashes,  and  were  become  unmanageable.  The  Eras 
was  roaring  within  view,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  road 
must  engulph  the  whole  in  its  bosom.  The  wagon,  one  of  the 
huge  machines  of  the  country,  and  loaded  with  baggage,  rolled 
and  tottered  on.  The  drivers  contended  in  vain  with  their  startled 
horses ; a sudden  blaze  shot  athwart  the  team,  they  sprang  to  one 
side,  and  the  wagon  was  plunged  into  the  torrent,  like  a falling 
mountain.  The  hussar,  who  had  stood  paralyzed,  now,  with  a 
wild  outcry,  darted  to  the  bank,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
sprang  in.  The  bank  was  instantly  covered  with  the  soldiers, 
throwing  out  planks  and  ropes  to  the  young  hero  ; but  the  torrent, 
swelled  to  an  unexampled  height  by  the  rain,  was  irresistible. 
The  wagon  and  baggage  were  soon  broken  into  a thousand  frag- 
ments and  hurrying  to  the  ocean.  The  hussar’s  horse  was  at 
length  seen  disengaged  from  his  unfortunate  master,  and  escaping 
to  shore  ; all  was  over ; and  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  regret 
in  the  whole  army  for  Charlton  and  his  friend.  The  preparations 
for  embarking  occupied  some  days  more,  and  the  melancholy  fate 
of  those  two  individuals,  so  singularly  combined  in  success  and 
misfortune,  was  the  topic  in  every  quarter. 

The  brigade  of  the  flank  companies  formed  the  rear-guard,  as 
usual ; and  they  were  entering  the  boats  just  as  a peasant  brought 
a note  to  the  brigadier,  requesting  a double  passage.  The  note 
was  soon  followed  by  the  writer,  who,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
his  whole  corps,  was  Charlton,  and,  to  their  scarcely  inferior  sur- 
prise, with  a beautiful  and  graceful  young  female  under  his  escort. 
The  hussar  was  an  hussar  no  more,  but  Stephanie  de  Coulanges, 
Countess  D’Albignac.  She  had  met  Charlton  in  garrison  at  Va- 
lenciennes, and  a mutual  passion  had  been  the  result.  But  the 
violent  disturbances  of  France  separated  them;  and  she  was  on 
the  point  of  escaping  to  Italy  in  male  attire,  a common  precaution 
at  that  time  to  avoid  insults  on  the  road,  when  an  order  arrived  in 
Valenciennes,  sending  every  one  who  could  bear  arms  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  fair  Stephanie  became  a reluctant  cavalier.  Her 
preservation  by  Charlton  seemed  to  her  like  the  dictate  of  some 
superior  influence,  and  she  determined  to  quit  her  country  and 
follow  her  lover,  from  whom  her  hussar  costume  was  an  effectual 
disguise.  She  had  saved  him  in  the  river : where  as  he  was  sink- 
ing, she  had  caught  his  sword-belt,  and  by  a wave  they  had  been 
thrown  on  shore  together.  The  peasantry  recovered  them  ; and 
the  shako  and  pelisse,  in  the  hands  of  those  honest  people,  were 
no  longer  a disguise  for  the  fainting  and  overwhelmed  Stephanie. 
Charlton  forgot  his  wounds  at  the  intelligence ; the  lovers  were 
united  by  the  village  pastor ; and,  to  finish  the  adventure  by  a 
miracle,  neither  of  them  has,  to  this  hour,  repented  the  union. 
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FLOWERS  IN  CHURCHYARDS. 

Tiie  custom  of  planting  flowers  in  churchyards  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  than  it  used  to  be  ; the  idea  that  a churchyard  should 
be  a place  wholly  gloomy  is  fast  fading  away  ; and  the  yew  trees, 
through  which  the  wind  “made  lonely  music,”  are  being  supplanted 
by  the  sweetness,  and  the  delicacy,  and  the  incense  of  flowers. 
Why  should  a churchyard  be  a place  for  nothing  but  sorrow  ? 
Why  should  it  ever  wear  the  hue  and  the  aspect  of  sadness  ? 
There  is  quite  enough  of  gloom  in  the  world,  without  our  adding 
unnecessarily  to  it.  But  is  not  the  memory  of  days  departed, 
sweet  ? Do  not  the  remembrances  of  friends  we  loved,  come 
upon  us  in  the  hours  of  our  tribulation  and  in  the  times  of  our 
suffering — like  winter-flowers,  more  beautiful  from  the  very  deso- 
lation they  enliven  ? Then  why  should  not  flowers,  as  emblems 
of  memory,  and  of  those  we  loved,  blossom  over  the  spot,  where 
their  ashes  repose  ? The  ‘ Forget  Me  Not,’  the  magic  of  whose 
name  is  as  sweet  as  it  is  powerful,  is,  by  virtue  of  that  very  name, 
a churchyard  flower;  it  will  do  for  the  grave  of  the  old,  or  the 
young,  the  lover,  the  husband,  the  father,  or  the  son.  There  are 
other  flowers,  too,  which  might  be  made  emblematical  of  the 
sleeper.  The  daisy,  and  the  butter-cup,  the  violet,  and  the  prim- 
rose, might  blossom  over  the  grave  of  childhood,  as  memorials 
that  the  one  beneath  was  cut  down  “ in  the  spring  and  playtime 
of  the  year”  of  life.  And  for  girlhood  we  might  have  many  types 
selected  from  the  garden  or  the  field — the  lily  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful, with  its  pure  white  petals,  pure  as  the  virgin  heart  beneath 
— and  if  consumption  had  laid  her  low,  we  might  take  the  passion 
flower  as  delicate  in  its  conformation,  and  as  short  and  as  lovely 
in  its  existence.  And  for  manhood  we  might  take  the  flowers  of 
the  more  advanced  summer ; and  for  age  the  violet  of  autumn 
would  be  meet,  ‘ Wat  wi  the  dew’  of  the  September  eves.  The 
aged  are  ever  fond  of  the  remembrances  of  their  childhood,  they 
all  seem  to  wish  to  ‘ die  at  home  at  last ;’  that  is,  near  the  spots  of 
their  earliest  associations  of  thoughts,  when  they  went  out  laughing 
children  to  gather  ‘ King  cups  in  the  meadow,’  or  violets  that  grew 
in  the  shaded  walk,  by  the  churchyard  wall.  There  is  something 
in  nature  so  divine,  that  our  love  of  her  seems  to  look  even  beyond 
death.  Flow  many  times  did  a late  friend  of  ours,  whose  soul  was 
endued  with  the  beauty  of  poesy,  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  a romantic  village  to  which  we  used  occasionally  to  stroll 
in  the  still  evening  time,  to  talk  about  poetry  and  poets.  He  had 
chosen  the  spot,  because  flowers,  by  some  ‘ hands  unseen/  had 
been  there  planted  and  nourished,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to 
him,  even  in  the  hour  of  mortal  suffering,  to  think  he  should  be 
laid  among  the  beauties  of  nature  that  he  loved  with  an  ardent 

love — ’tis  thus  that 

“ Ev’n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Flowers,  too,  are  fitting  for  churchyards, — for  they  serve  to  remind 
us  of  a world  where  the  flowers  fade  not  away,  where  hope  whis- 
pers to  us  we  shall  meet  with  those  we  loved  now  sleeping  beneath. 


Duelling  as  a punishment  is  absurd ; because  it  is  an  equal 
chance,  whether  the  punishment  fall  upon  the  offender,  or  the 
person  offended.  Nor  is  it  much  better  as  a reparation;  it  being 
difficult  to  explain  in  what  the  satisfaction  consists,  or  how  it 
tends  to  undo  the  injury,  or  to  afford  a compensation  for  the 
damage  already  sustained. — Paley. 

Judgment  of  Books.— I have  no  other  rule  by  which  to  judge 
of  what  I read,  than  that  of  consulting  the  dispositions  in  which 
I rise  up  from  my  book  ; nor  can  I well  conceive  what  sort  of 
merit  any  piece  has  to  boast,  the  reading  of  which  leaves  no  be- 
nevolent impression  behind  it,  nor  stimulates  the  reader  to  any 
thing  that  is  virtuous  or  good. — Rousseau. 

Reasonable  Study  of  others  in  Conversation.  If  you 
have  two  topics  to  talk  to  a man  about,  one  of  which  interests  him 
the  most,  while  the  other  interests  you  the  most,  begin  with  that 
which  interests  him  the  most.  It  will  put  him  in  good  humour  , 
it  will  confer  pleasure. — Bentham. 

Carlini.— When  Carlini,  the  memorable  mimic,  went  to  a 
physician  to  complain  of  desperate  dejection,  he  received  for  an- 
swer, that  if  he  wanted  to  recover  from  it,  he  ought  to  go  and 
laugh  at  Carlini. 
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warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ear^s  surface,  the  lines  show 
the  course  of  the  principal  currents  which  are  met  with  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  arrow  points  the  direction  in  which  those  currents 
move. 


THE  CURRENTS  OF  THE  SE.\. 


NORTH. 


William. — How  strongly  the  tide  is  setting  in  this  morning, 
Uncle,  is  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  sea  well  understood? 

Uncle.— The  cause  of  their  aggregate  movement  is  tolerably 
well  understood  William,  but  considerable  difficulty  exists  m dis- 
covering in  what  manner  we  can  account  for  their  local  irregu  a- 
rities,  the  subject,  however,  of  the  motion  of  the  waters  ot  the 
globe  must  be  studied,  not  simply  in  reference  to  the  tides  alone 
but  if  we  intend  to  understand  the  matter  clearly,  we  must  inci 
in  our  enquiries  the  various  currents  of  the  ocean,  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  tidal  wave,  and  it  is  a subject  that  well  deserves 
our  attention,  for  the  facility  and  safety  of  navigation  depenc  s in 
a great  measure  on  the  knowledge  of  these  matters.  I have  al- 
ready, I think,  explained  to  you  the  term  centrifugal  motion,  do 

vou  recollect  its  meaning  ? , , . , 

William.— I think  I do,  Uncle.  It  means  the  power  by  which 
any  substance  moving  in  a circle  flies  from  the  centre  round  vvhic  1 

it  revolves.  . . 

Uncle.— Exactly  so;  well,  the  earth,  as  you  know,  revolves 

upon  its  axis  with  great  rapidity,  and  every  object  on  its  surface, 

not  mechanically  attached  to  it,  would  fly  off  from  its  centre,  were 
it  not  for  the  counteracting  power  of  gravitation,  among  others 
the  waters,  which  cover  more  than  half  the  globe,  would  be  quickly 
dispersed.  But  although  this  is  prevented  by  gravitation,  still  the 
centrifugal  power  keeps  them  in  rapid  and  constant  motion,  ilie 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  from  west  to  east,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal  power  acts  necessarily  in  a contrary  direction,  other  causes 
are  also  in  operation,  all  tending  to  give  a westward  motion  to  the 
sea,  and  if  the  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water,  a continued 
and  steady  westerly  current  would  be  the  result,  the  waters  hasten- 
ing  as  it  were  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  crowding 
towards  the  equator  in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-west. 
William. — But  why  do  they  hasten  towards  the  equator  ? 
Uncle. — Because  the  centrifugal  power  is  greater  at  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  the  earth,  it  moves  with  greater  rapidity  there  than 
at  the  polar  regions. 

William.— How  can  that  be,  Uncle,  does  not  every  part  ot  the 
earth  move  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ? 

Uncle.— Yes,  but  a spot  of  earth  at  the  equator,  has  a vast  deal 
further  to  travel  than  if  it  were  placed  nearer  the  poles;  supposing 
one  man  to  have  to  run  round  a circle  five  miles  in  circumference, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  another  to  walk  round  a smaller  cir- 
cle in  the  same  time,  the  second  man  would  clearly  not  have  to 
move  so  fast  as  the  first  to  complete  his  task.  I he  waters  ot  the 

equator  then  move  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  the 
poles,  and  drag,  as  it  were,  the  latter  after  them,  and  if  the  earth 
was  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  stream  from  east  to  west,  as 
I have  already  observed,  would  be  continuous  and  regular.  (The 
rate  at  which  the  earth  moves  at  the  equator  is  about  1000  miles 
an  hour,  while  in  England  our  motion  is  less  than  600  miles  in 
the  same  space  of  time.)  But  this  is  not  the  case,  large  masses  of 
land,  shoals,  and  groups  of  islands  interrupt  its  regular  flow,  and 
produce  a variety  of  currents  and  eddies,  some  of  which  move  even 
in  an  easterly  direction.  This  little  drawing  will  assist  my  ex- 
planation, it  is  a rude  outline  of  the  space  occupied  by  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  course  in  drawing  the  surface 
of  a sphere  upon  a square  flat  piece  of  paper,  as  I wished  to  show 
the  different  parts  in  their  relative  position,  with  regard  to  each 
other,  I must  necessarily  draw  those  portions  which  are  nearest  the 
pole,  larger,  with  respect  to  the  equatorial  parts,  than  their  re- 
lative proportions  would  warrant. 

William. — There  are  no  names  on  your  map,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — No,  I wished  to  make  thedrawing  as  distinct  as  possible, 
but  if  you  will  fetch  the  Mercator’s  chart,  which  is  lying  on  that 
table,  you  can  see  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it 
you  do  not  know  them  by  their  shape.  The  line  marked  E.  Q. 
is  the  equator,  to  the  north  you  see  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  to  the 
south  another  line,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  space  between 
these  two  lines,  which  forms  a wide  belt,  extending  round  the 
earth,  bears  the  name  of  the  Tropics,  both  sea  and  land  are  much 


SOUTH.  A 

One  of  the  principal  and  best  known  of  these  currents  is  called 
the  gulf  stream,  it  arises  principally  from  the  waters  flowing  to- 
wards the  equator  from  the  south  pole  ; to  understand  the  course 
of  this  stream  let  us  begin  at  A,  from  whence,  it  runs  with  great 
force  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  here  a portiort 
striking  on  the  south  coast  of  Brazil,  is  bent  from  its  original 
course,  sliding  along  the  coast  to  the  south,  it  rushes  through  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  enters  the  south  Pacific  in  a south- 
westerly direction.  But  that  portion  of  current  which  proceeded 
in  the  first  place  from  A,  and  which  forms  the  gulf  stream,  moves 
to  the  north  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil.  Passing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  sweeping  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  passes  with  great  velocity  between  Cuba  and  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  again  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean,  it  then 
follows  the  main  land  of  North  America  in  a northern  direction, 
until  it  reaches  Newfoundland,  but  here  its  onward  course  is 
checked,  for  it  meets  with  another  current  hastening  to  the  tropics 
from  the  northern  seas,  from  B.  These  two  currents  meeting  at 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  arrest  each  other  in  their  respective 
courses,  but  they  are  not  destroyed,  their  course  only  is  altered, 
one  portion  moves  north  east  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and 
other  nearly  due  east,  and  reaching  the  Azores  it  again  divides, 
a part  proceeding  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  the  greater 
portion  flows  south-east,  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  where, 
losing  its  original  impetus,  it  unites  with  the  equatorial  current  and 
proceeds  due  west  towards  America,  performing  in  the  space  of 
about  34  months,  it  is  said,  a circuit  of  11,400  miles. 

William. — How  has  this  been  ascertained,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — By  calculating  the  result  of  numerous  observations  ; 
vessels  have  been  driven  out  of  their  course  at  a rapid  rate  by  the 
force  of  these  currents,  and  that  rate  has  been  calculated,  tropical 
fruits  have  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Europe  and  even  dead 
bodies.  Indications  such  as  these  induced  Columbus  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  course  of  the  current  of  the  gulf 
stream  can  be  frequently  traced  also  by  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  its  water  from  that  of  the  surrounding  sea,  a difference 
so  great  that  it  can  be  easily  observed.  In  the  great  Pacific 
ocean  the  course  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  is  more  regular,  for 
they  meet  with  but  little  opposition  on  account  of  the  absence  ot 
land.  The  Pacific  receives  a current  which  passes  round  the  north 
of  North  America,  and  that  portion  of  the  gult  stream,  that  was 
diverted  from  its  course,  and  flowed  through  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. The  first  obstacle  opposed  to  the  westward  current  of  the 
Pacific,  is  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  long  chain  ol  Islands 
which  reach  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand  ; in  consequence  of  this, 
a variety  of  new  currents  arise,  one  sets  between  the  northern  coast 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  moves  north  to  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, another  passes  to  the  south  of  that  continent,  passing  between 
the  main  land  and  Van  Uteman’s  Land,  this  reaches  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  flowing  towards  the  equator,  but  its  course  is 
soon  directed  to  the  south,  when  itrounds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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and  moving  with  great  velocity  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  and  hastens 
to  join  the  equatorial  stream. 

William. — I think  you  said,  Uncle,  that  the  tides  affected  the 
motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ? 

THE  TRADE  WINDS. 

Uncle. — They  do,  William,  and  so  also  do  the  winds,  the  trade 
winds  in  particular,  and  as  these  form  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  globe,  I will  endeavour  to  describe  them  to 
you.  The  globe  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  several  miles 
in  height,  and  this  atmosphere,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  is 
continually  moving  within  the  tropics,  towards  the  west,  that  is 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  that  direction.  This  curious  fact,  that  vast 
currents  of  air  are  sweeping  round  the  globe  in  huge  strips  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  width,  has  forced  itself  on  the  notice 
of  every  one,  on  account  of  its  contributing  so  essentially  to  that 
boundless  interchange  of  the  productions  of  distant  regions,  by 
which  modern  times  are  so  agreeably  distinguished  from  the  old. 

The  atmosphere,  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  is  carried 
round  with  the  earth,  and  if  it  were  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  at 
every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  its  motion  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  there  would  be  an  universal  calm.  But  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  the  air  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth, 
is  more  heated  than  that  which  is  further  from  the  equator,  the  air 
is  in  this  manner  rarified,  and  becomes  lighter  than  the  colder 
air  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  instantly  therefore  ascends,  and 
occupies  a place  above  the  colder,  and  the  latter  necessarily  rushes 
in  from  those  parts  of  the  atmosphere  that  lie  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  tropics. 

William. — That  is  because  the  warmer  air  is  lighter  is  it  not, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Yes,  it  is  of  less  specific  gravity,  to  show  that  a warm 
fluid  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  a colder  quantity  of  the  same  kind 
of  fluid,  I take  this  goblet  which  is  filled  with  cold  water  ; in  this 
jug  I have  boiling  water,  coloured  red  with  a little  cochineal,  that 
you  may  see  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  I put  this  funnel 
into  the  cold  water,  I now  pour  thehot  coloured  water  gently  into  the 
funnel,  and  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  water  it  rises  to  the 
surface ; and  the  same  truth  holds  good  with  respect  to  air,  for  it 
obeys  the  same  laws  as  those  by  which  the  fluids  are  governed. 
The  cold  air,  belonging  to  the  belt  just  beyond  or  upon  the  tro- 
pics, which  flows  towards  the  equator  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
heated  air  raised  into  the  upper  regions  above  the  equator,  is 
acted  on  by  two  forces,  that  is  its  direction  is  influenced  by  two 
sources  of  motion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  being  carried  with  great 
velocity  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  next  place,  its  direction  and 
rate  will  be  modified  by  its  tendency  to  flow  towards  the  equator, 
for  the  jaurjiose  of  occupying  the  place  of  the  heated  air,  and  thus 
two  currents  are  set  in  motion,  one  from  each  pole  to  the  equator. 
But  asYfie  air  coming  from  the  poles  had  been  moving  at  a slower 
rate  than  that  at  the  equator,  as  I have  already  told  you,  it  cannot 
instantly  acquire  the  velocity  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  towards 
which  it  is  impelled,  but  it  is  retarded  in  its  course,  and  appa- 
rently moves  towards  the  west.  The  result  will  be  a north-west 
wind  from  the  south,  and  a north-east  wind  from  the  north  of  the 
equator ; and  as  these  winds  approach  the  equator,  they  will  be- 
come more  easterly.  The  effect  is  also  increased  by  the  continued 
shifting  towards  the  west  of  the  spot  immediately  beneath  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  if  that  luminary  were  really  moving 
westward  ; so  that  the  most  heated  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is 
every  instant  more  westerly,  and  leads,  as  it  were,  the  wind  along 
in  the  same  direction.  When  these  causes  are  not  counteracted 
by  the  superior  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  land  heated  by  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  easterly  winds  blow  with  great  regularity,  as  they 
do  over  great  oceans,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  vast  service  they 
render  navigation,  they  are  called  trade  winds.  But  there  are 
several  causes  by  which  the  trade  winds  are  modified,  or  even 
changed  into  westerly  gales,  this  takes  place  particularly  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  great  heat  of  that  continent  rarifying  the  air 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  strong  breezes  from  the  west, 
which  rush  forward  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  heated  and  rarified 
atmosphere. 

William. — But  these  winds  are  regular  on  all  great  oceans  ? 
THE  MONSOONS. 

Uncle. — Not  exactly  so  ; in  the  Indian  ocean  the  easterly  trade 
winds  blow  regularly  over  a considerable  space  of  the  sea  to  the 


south  of  the  line,  but  to  the  north  of  this  belt  of  sea,  between 
Sumatra  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  winds  are  reversed, 
that  is,  they  blow  from  the  west  for  one  half  of  the  year.  The 
cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the 
equator  the  heat  it  imparts  to  the  large  expanse  of  eastern  Asia 
rarifies  the  air  so  greatly,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Africa,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  air  is  compelled  to  take  a westerly 
course ; and  this  change  in  the  wind  brings  on  what  is  called  the 
rainy  season  in  India.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  book  on  Caubul ; here  it  is,  and,  as 
I have  been  talking  for  some  time,  you  may  let  me  hear  you  read 
it,  William. 

William. — “The  most  remarkable  rainy  season  is  that  called 
in  India  the  south-west  monsoon.  It  extends  from  Africa  to  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  deluges  all  the  intermediate  countries, 
within  certain  lines  of  latitude,  for  four  months  of  the  year.  In 
the  south  of  India  this  monsoon  commences  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  but  it  gets  later  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  Its 
approach  is  announced  by  vast  masses  of  clouds  that  rise  from  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  advance  towards  the  north-east,  thickening  as 
they  approach  the  land.  After  some  threatening  days,  the  sky 
assumes  a troubled  appearance  in  the  evening,  and  the  munsoon 
generally  sets  in  during  the  night.  It  is  attended  by  such  a 
thunder  storm  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only 
seen  that  phenomenon  in  a temperate  climate.  It  generally  begins 
by  violent  blasts  of  winds  which  are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain. 
For  some  hours  lightning  is  seen  without  intermission  ; sometimes 
it  only  illuminates  the  sky,  and  shows  the  clouds  near  the  horizon  ; 
at  other  times  it  discovers  the  distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all 
in  darkness  ; when,  in  an  instant  it  reappears  in  vivid  and  succes- 
sive flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest  objects  in  the  brightness  of 
day.  During  all  this  time  the  distant  thunder  never  ceases  to 
roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by  some  nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the 
ear  with  such  a sudden  and  tremendous  crash  as  can  scarcely  fail 
to  strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with  awe.  (Malabar  is  the 
province  most  distinguished  for  the  violence  of  the  monsoon.) 
At  length  the  thunder  ceases,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  con- 
tinued pouring  of  the  rain,  and  the  rushing  of  rising  streams. 
The  next  day  presents  a gloomy  spectacle  ; the  rain  still  descends 
in  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a view  of  the  blackened  fields : 
the  rivers  are  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  sweep  along  with  them 
the  hedges,  the  huts,  and  the  remains  of  the  cultivation,  which 
was  carried  on  during  the  dry-season,  in  their  beds. 

“ This  lasts  for  some  days,  after  which  the  sky  clears,  and  dis- 
covers the  face  of  nature,  changed,  as  if  by  enchantment.  Before 
the  storm  the  fields  were  parched  up,  and,  excepting  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers,  scarce  a blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen.  The 
clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  interrupted  by  a single  cloud,  but  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  dust:  a parching  wind  blew  like  a 
blast  from  a furnace,  and  heated  wood,  iron,  and  every  solid  mate- 
rial, even  in  the  shade ; and,  immediately  before  the  monsoon, 
this  wind  had  been  succeeded  by  still  more  sultry  calms.  But 
when  the  first  violence  of  the  monsoon  is  over,  the  whole  earth  is 
covered  with  a sudden  but  luxuriant  verdure : the  rivers  are  full 
and  tranquil ; the  air  pure  and  delicious,  and  the  sky  is  varied  and 
embellished  with  clouds.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  visible  on 
all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagined  in  Europe,  by 
supposing  the  depth  of  a dreary  winter  to  start  at  once  into  all 
the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  spring.  From  that  time  the  rain 
falls  at  intervals,  for  about  a month,  when  it  comes  on  again  with 
great  violence,  and  in  July  the  rains  are  at  their  height.  During 
the  third  month  they  rather  diminish,  but  are  still  heavy  ; and  in 
September  they  gradually  abate,  and  are  often  suspended  till  near 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  depart  amid  thunder  and  tem- 
pests, as  they  came.” 

Uncle. — We  have  no  such  violent  alternations  of  weather  in 
temperate  climates,  and  although  we  are  without  the  delicious 
scenery  of  tropical  climates,  we,  at  the  same  time,  are  free  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  great  heat,  which  so  frequently  brings  in  its  train 
fever,  cholera,  and  plague.  But  the  regularity  of  the  trade  winds 
is  also  broken  in  upon  by  the  occurrence  of  calms  and  variables. 
These  occur  between  the  two  trades,  in  the  Atlantic  in  particular, 
and  vary  in  width  from  150  to  500  miles,  but  sometimes  violent 
tornados  or  squalls  arise  in  these  parts  of  the  tropics,  which  tear 
awav  every  rag  of  canvass  from  the  ships’  yards. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

NO.  I.— OSBORNE  HOUSE, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 


As  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen 
to  visit  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  summer  months,  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  better  commence  a series  of  views  of  this  lovely  island, 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  publish,  than  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  the  above  sketch  of  Osborne  House,  the  mansion  chosen  by 
our  Sovereign  as  her  temporary  place  of  residence. 

It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  that  it 
contains  within  itself,  on  a small  scale,  specimens  of  all  the  beauties 
and  variety  of  scenery  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  a similiar 
manner  we  may  almost  say  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains,  within 
a narrow  compass,  all  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  features 
of  Great  Britain.  No  person,  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  ever  visited  this  fair  isle  without  delight,  and 
we  trust  we  shall  render  no  unacceptable  service  by  drawing  our 
reader’s  attention  to  it.  Many  of  our  subscribers  have,  doubtless, 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  visiting  the  island 
by  the  Southampton  railway,  and  thus  have  become  acquainted 
with  its  varied  beauties,  but  a much  larger  number  of  those  who 
weekly  peruse  our  columns  have  still  that  pleasure  in  store,  and 
to  them  a short  description  of  the  “Garden  of  England,”  will,  we 
are  certain,  be  acceptable. 


Though  the  largest  island  in  the  British  Channel,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  only  twenty-four  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  that  is, 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  Needles  to  Foreland  Farm,  and 
about  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth,  or  from  Cowes  Castle  to 
Rocken  End.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsis,  and  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  shape  of  a turbot.  It  contracts  at  its  two 
extremities,  and  is  very  narrow  towards  the  west.  The  entile 
circumference  is  generally  set  down  at  about  sixty  miles,  and  the 
island  contains  from  120,000  to  130,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  a 
great  portion  is  very  productive.  The  high  downs  are  excellent 
sheep-walks,  and  the  farms  are  generally  so  contrived  as  to  unite 
pasture  with  arable  land.  An  old  boast  of  the  peasant  is,  that  this 
fortunate  island  yields  seven  times  as  much  as  its  inhabitants 
consume.  At  a very  early  period  it  exported  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  wool.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  channel  that  separates  the 
island  from  the  main  on  the  Hampshire  coast  varies  from  six  to 
four  miles ; while  at  one  particular  point,  near  Hurst  Castle, 
Hants,  there  is  such  a projection  from  the  main  land  towards  the 
isle,  as  to  leave  a passage  by  water  of  no  more  than  a mile.  1 hus 
those  who  are  most  indisposed  to  sea  voyages  have  little  to  fear. 
The  channel  or  strait  is  called  the  Solent  or  the  Solvent  sea, 
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probably  from  the  manner  in  which  its  waters  have  eaten  away  the 
opposite  coasts  and  separated  the  island  from  the  main  land, 
which  were  evidently  once  united.  A visit  to  the  island  now-a- 
days  is  easily  accomplished. — The  railway  train  conveys  us  from 
town  to  Southampton  in  about  two  hours  and  a half,  and  a steamer 
from  thence  lands  us  at  Cowes  in  little  more  than  hour,  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  no  one  who  avails  himself  of  these  cheap 
and  speedy  means  of  travelling,  will  regret  the  expenditure  either 
of  his  time  or  money.  We  shall  in  our  future  numbers  give  views 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  this  highly 
favoured  island. 


BAINS  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  PRINTING  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

We  learn  from  the  Atlas  that  this  extraordinary  piece  of  mecha- 
nism is  now  in  practical  operation  between  the  Nine  Elms  and 
Wimbledon  stations,  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  “ to  instantaneously  convey  and  print  any  message  that  is 
required  to  be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another,  no  matter 
how  remote  the  distance.  By  way  of  facilitating  our  readers’ 
comprehension  of  this,  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
existing  specimens  of  inventive  art,  we  shall  consider  it  first  and 
separately  in  its  mechanical  aspect.  And  this  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  comparison  with  a clock,  to  which,  in  many  respects,  it 
bears  a close  analogy.  It  has,  then,  in  one  frame,  two  distinct 
trains  of  wheel-work — to  be  likened  to  thegoingand  striking  parts 
of  a clock — each  set  in  motion  by  a weight  and  line  of  its  own,  and 
the  second  of  which  (again,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  clock,)  is 
restrained  or  permitted  to  move  by  a detent  under  the  control  of 
Ac  first.  This  first  train  is  connected  with  a revolving  pointer 
travelling  over  a dial,  on  which  are  marked  the  nine  simple  nit** 
morals,  a cipher,  and  a space  or  full  stop.  Connected  also  with 
train  is  a type-wheel,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are  the  same  nu- 
merals, cipher,  and  space,  that  are  engraved  on  the  dial,  and  the 
rotation  of  which  is  synchronous  with  that  of  the  pointer  before 
mentioned  ; the  starting  points  of  each  being  so  pitched,  that 
whatever  be  the  number  indicated  on  the  dial,  that  number  will 
be  presented  by  the  type-wheel  to  the  paper  destined  to  receive 
the  impression.  To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  speed  of 
these  parts  is  regulated  by  a fly  made  precisely  similar  to  the  “ go- 
vernor” of  a steam-engine  (but  which  also  performs  a most  im- 
portant duty,  to  be  presently  mentioned,)  and  our  description  of 
the  office  of  the  first  train  is  complete.  The  function  of  the  second 
train  of  wheel-work  is  to  print  the  result  indicated  by  the  first ; 
and  this  is  most  beautifully  contrived.  The  type-wheel  before- 
mentioned  is  so  centred  as  to  allow  of  its  being  thrust  bodily  for- 
ward, independent  of  its  rotatory  motion.  To  a collar  round  its 
arbour  are  attached  two  steel  rods  extending  across  the  machine, 
and  abutting  against  a strong  spring,  the  uncontrolled  action  of 
which  would  be  to  keep  the  type-wheel  in  contact  with  the  paper 
to  be  printed.  During  the  inactive  state  of  the  second  train,  how- 
ever, the  type-wheel  is  restrained,  and  the  spring  held  in  tension  by 
a projecting  piece  on  the  connecting-rods  resting  on  the  largest  part 
of  a snail  on  the  main  arbour  of  the  train.  The  second  train  is  only 
put  in  motion  on  the  stoppage  of  the  first ; and  its  action,  is,  first,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  snail  to  the  extent  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  to 
suddenly  release  the  spring,  and  allow  the  type-wheel  to  be  forci- 
bly pressed  on  the  paper;  and,  secondly,  by  the  completed  revo- 
lution of  the  same  part,  gradually  to  draw  back  the  type  wheel 
and  re-compress  its  spring  in  readiness  for  another  impression  ; 
whereupon  further  motion  in  this  train  ceases.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  least  felicitous  contrivance  in  the  whole  machine,  that  the 
“ governor”  which  regulates  the  speed  of  the  first  trai",  operates 
on  the  detent  of  the  second.  The  usual  collar  on  the  governor- 
shaft  descending  with  the  balls  on  the  cessation  of  motion,  strikes 
on  the  tail  of  a lever  which  disengages  the  detent  of  the  second 
train,  and  puts  in  motion  the  printing  apparatus  before  described. 
To  complete  the  general  view  of  the  mechanism  of  Mr.  Bain’s  te- 
legraph, it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  paper  to  be  printed 
is  wound  round  a cylinder  rotating  and  traversing  spirally  upwards 
on  a perpendicular  screwed  shaft ; and  that  between  the  types 
and  the  paper  is  interposed  one  side  of  an  endless  blackened 
ribbon,  to  which  progressive  motion  is  given  by  the  machinery, 


and  which  not  only  renders  the  type  impression  visible  on  the 
paper,  but,  by  its  firm  pressure  on  the  cylinder,  imparts  to  the 
latter  the  rotatory  motion  necessary  for  its  reception  of  any  con- 
tinuous series  of  character. 

“ Omitting  all  more  complex  details,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  foregeing  description  that,  one  machine  being  placed  at 
Nine  Elms,  and  another  similar  one  at  Wimbledon,  and  a power 
provided  whereby  an  operator  at  one  station  can  put  in  motion  and 
stop  th e first  train  during  any  part  of  the  revolution  of  its  pointer 
at  the  other  station,  any  combination  of  figures,  referring,  of  course, 
to  determined  sentences,  can  be  interchanged  and  printed  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.  The  power  employed  is  galvanic  electricity, 
and  the  method  of  its  application  is  as  simple  as  beautiful 
and  efficient.  In  the  machine  before  described,  a magnetic 
needle  of  peculiar  form  is  suspended  within  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  two  electro-condensing  coils.  Any  change  in  the  elec- 
tric condition  of  these  coils  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Oersted,  a deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which 
motion,  in  turn,  is  made  to  disengage  the  fly  of  the  first  train  of 
wheel-work.  The  motion  of  this,  of  course,  continues  until  the 
former  electric  state  of  the  coils  is  restored,  when  the  needle  again 
traverses  and  arrests  the  motion  of  the  train,  whereupon  by  the 
contrivances  already  detailed,  the  second  train  is  set  at 
liberty  to  print  that  particular  figure  at  which  the  pointer 
was  brought  to  rest.  Practically  to  effect  these  changes, 
both  machines,  with  their  coils  and  needles,  are  placed  in 
a galvanic  circuit,  extending,  of  course,  from  Nine  Elms  to 
Wimbledon.  No  battery,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is 
employed,  Mr.  Dain  having  discovered  that  a plate  of  copper 
buried  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  circuit,  and  a plate  of  zinc 
similarly  placed  at  the  other,  with  a connecting  wire  between 
them,  are  sufficient  to  excite  electrical  action — the  moisture  of  the 
earth  between  the  two  plates,  though  six  miles  asunder  being 
abundantly  capable  of  completing  the  circuit.  Of  this'  circuit  so 
established,  the  two  machines  are  made  portions  by  the  usual 
modes  of  connexion.  The  method  of  making  and  breaking  contact 
at  pleasure  is  too  familiar  to  need  description  ; but  it  must 
be  mentioned,  as  a peculiarity  of  this  telegraph,  that,  the  current 
of  electricity  being  constant,  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be  detained  in  a state  of  rest  while  the  electric 
circuit  is  complete,  and  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  breaking  of  : 
contact.” 


Contentment. — Human  life  has  been  said  to  resemble  the 
situation  of  spectators  in  a theatre,  where,  whilst  each  person  is 
engaged  by  the  scene  which  passes  before  him,  no  one  thinks 
about  the  place  in  which  he  is  seated.  It  is  otdy  when  the  business 
is  interrupted,  or  when  the  spectator’s  attention  to  it  grows  idle 
and  remiss,  that  he  begins  to  consider  at  all,  who  is  before  him  or 
who  is  behind  him,  whether  others  are  better  accommodated  than 
himself,  or  whether  many  be  not  much  worse.  It  is  thus  with  the 
various  ranks  and  stations  of  society.  So  long  as  a man  is  intent 
upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  his  own  condition,  he  never  thinks 
of  comparing  it  with  any  other;  he  is  never  troubled  with  reflec- 
tions upen  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  mankind,  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each,  the  necessity  or  non-necessity 
of  civil  distinctions,  much  less  does  he  feel  within  himself  a dis- 
position to  covet  or  envy  any  of  them.  He  is  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  occupations  of  his  calling,  its  pursuits,  cares,  and  business, 
to  bestow  unprofitable  meditations  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  sees  others  placed.  And  by  this  means  a man  of  a sound 
and  active  mind  has,  in  his  very  constitution,  a remedy  against  the 
disturbance  of  envy  and  discontent.  These  passions  gain  no  ad- 
mittance into  his  breast,  because  there  is  no  leisure  there  or  va- 
cancy for  the  trains  of  thought  which  generate  them.  He  enjoys, 
therefore,  ease  in  this  respect,  and  ease  resulting  from  the  best 
cause,  the  power  of  keeping  his  imagination  at  home ; of  confining 
it  to  what  belongs  to  himself,  instead  of  sending  it  forth  to  wander 
among  speculations  which  have  neither  limits  nor  use,  amidst 
views  of  unattainable  grandeur,  fancied  happiness,  of  extolled,  be- 
cause unexperienced,  privileges  and  delights.  The  wisest  advice 
than  can  be  given  is,  never  allow  our  attention  to  dwell  upon  com- 
parisons between  our  own  condition  and  that  of  others,  but  to  keep 
it  fixed  upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  condition  itself. 
Paley. 
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THE  SELF. 


How  am  I glutted  with  conceit  of  this ! 

Shall  I make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I please  ? 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I will? 

I’ll  have  them  to  fly  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found  world, 

For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates. 

Marlowe. 

NOT  HE  It  day  gone  and  still  no  prospect 
of  bettering  my  condition’  ’,  said  Hubert,  the 
woodcutter,  as  he  returned  one  evening  from 
the  forest,  “from  morning  to  night  do  I 
toil,  and,  rags  and  poverty  are  my  only  re- 
wards, but  I will  endure  it  no  longer  ; this 
very  night  will  I betake  me  to  the  wizard 
Grimerius,  accept  of  his  terms,  and  be- 
come rich.  What  care  I about  having  a 
Self?  I shall  have  wealth  enough  to  sup- 
port a dozen  Selfs,  and  my  second  self  will  be  a companion  to  my 
first  self.’’ 

Grimerius  was  a learned  and  skilful  magician,  and  so  wondrous 
were  the  powers  of  his  art,  that  the  ministers  of  darkness  trem- 
blingly performed  his  bidding,  and  the  elements  w'ere  the  slaves 
of  his  will.  He  dwelt  alone — alone  with  respect  to  earthly  com- 
panions. He  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  a score  of  infernal  lackeys 
attended  the  summons,  and  were  ready  to  fly  at  his  command  to 
the  world’s  verge.  If  he  wished  to  vent  his  wrath  on  man,  away 
rode  his  spirits  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  tall  and  stately 
ship  was  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  or  whelmed  beneath  the  furious 
waves — the  fierce  volcano  opened  wide  its  hot  and  flaming  jaws, 
and  fertile  villages  became  heaps  of  smoking  ashes — the  shudder- 
ing earth  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  peasant’s  cottage  and  the 
noble’s  castle  were  hurled  indiscriminately  into  its  womb.  These, 
and  numerous  other  pranks  of  a like  nature,  were  at  least  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  neighbours,  and  he  would  indeed  have  been  deemed 
a sceptic  who  had  dared  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  It 
was  also  said,  amongst  the  peasantry  (and  for  the  veracity  of  this 
assertion  my  tale  will  vouch),  that  Grimerius  would  grant  a man 
all  he  desired,  provided  he  would  consent  to  have  a Self ; that  is, 
a figure  of  the  wizard’s  creation,  exactly  like  the  person  who  ac- 
ceded to  his  terms,  and  animated  by  the  same  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. What  could  be  his  motive  for  wishing  to  indulge  this 
strange  whim,  was  beyond  his  neighbours’  comprehension.  It  is 
true  many  explanations  were  given  of  the  mystery,  quite  clear  and 
satisfactory  to  their  respective  authors,  but  as  they  were  all  dif- 
ferent, I shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader’s  patience  by  stating 
them.  I candidly  confess  my  own  inability  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  the  secret  is  likely  to  remain  one 
for  me.  Thus  far,  however,  all  accounts  agreed  : — the  wizard  was 
extremely  desirous  of  accomplishing  his  object,  yet  could  not 
create  the  being  he  wished,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
person  in  whose  likeness  it  was  to  appear.  Hubert  had  long 
pondered  over  this  matter,  and  had  often  thought  of  applying  to 
Grimerius  for  “further  particulars.”  A tradition  existed  that  the 
wizard’s  terms  had  once  been  accepted,  and  that  he  who  accepted 
them  soon  grew  so  weary  of  the  unearthly  companion  who  was 
ever  by  his  side,  that  in  a fit  of  despair,  he  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. This  was  the  principal  reason  that  had  hitherto  deterred 
the  woodcutter  from  making  an  application  to  the  wizard,  for  he 
had  long  been  discontented  with  his  state,  and  was  naturally  of  a 
firm  and  daring  disposition.  As  will  be  seen  by  his  preceding- 
soliloquy,  he  now  determined,  reckless  of  consequences,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  conditions  of  the  magician. 

Night  had  veiled  the  earth,  and  the  lamps  of  heaven  burned 
brightly,  when  Hubert  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  wizard’s  habi- 
tation. A clear  and  full-toned  voice  bade  him  come  in.  The  room 
into  which  he  entered  was  dark  and  spacious,  and  a faint  light, 
emitted  by  a single  taper,  vainly  struggled  to  dissipate  the  sur- 
rounding gloom.  The  walls  were  ornamented,  or  rather  defaced, 
with  drawings  of  grotesque  and  hideous  forms,  whose  distended 
eyes,  seen  through  the  imperfect  light,  seemed  to  glare  fearfully 
on  the  intruder;  and  around  were  scatted  various  necromantic  im- 
plements. The  magician  was  seated  at  a desk  of  ebony,  intently 
perusing  a ponderous  volume,  inscribed  with  strange  and  mystic 


characters.  Several  minutes  elapsed,  and  still  he  continued  his 
studies,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  visiter’s  presence,  the 
wavering  of  whose  purpose  began  to  be  indicated  by  the  trembling 
of  his  limbs,  and  his  frequent  glances  towards  the  closed  door.  His 
prolific  imagination,  aided  by  the  objects  around  him,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  conjuring  up  such  a train  of  terrific  fancies,  that  he  was 
just  preparing  to  effect  an  escape,  when  he  beheld  the  wizard 
raise  his  head  slowly  from  the  book,  and  fix  upon  him  his  pierc- 
ing eyes.  He  paused  ere  he  spoke,  and  the  woodcutter  had 
leisure  to  survey  his  singular  and  striking  countenance.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a man  little  past  the  middle  age  of  life.  His  featuies 
might  almost  have  been  termed  faultless,  and  his  raven  locks 
curled  closely  round  his  high  and  expansive  forehead.  His  eyes 
were  intensely  bright,  and  but  for  their  snake-like  expression,  and 
the  ashy  and  cadaverous  hue  of  his  complexion,  he  would  have 
been  eminently  handsome.  His  dress  was  ot  black  velvet,  and 
fitted  close  to  his  person.  Previously  to  speaking,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  as  if  to  display  his  towering  and  majestic  stature,  and 
folding  his  arms  over  his  breast,  thus  addressed  his  discon- 
certed guest : “ What  wouldst  thou  of  me,  that  thus  thou 

breakest  in  upon  my  meditations?” — “ Please  your  wizardship, 
said  Hubert,  “ I have  been  long  endeavouring  to  earn  a comfort- 
able subsistence,  but  finding  all  honest  means  in  vain,  I am  de- 
termined  ” “ For  the  future  to  use  dishonest  ones,  inter- 

rupted the  magician. — “ Why,  as  to  that,”  said  the  woodcutter, 

“ if  the  world  lie  not,  I am  not  the  only  one  who  prefers  wealth 
and  power,  however  obtained,  to  despised  poverty  with  all  its 
honesty.”- — No  prating,  sirrah  !”  cried  the  wizard,  testily  ; for 
report  said  that  he  himself  had  in  other  days  been  acquainted  with 
want  and  weetchedness,  “ I am  not  to  be  trifled  with  what 
would’st  thou  with  me,  fellow  ?”• — “ Briefly,  then,  replied  Hu- 
bert, “ I am  poor,  and  having  heard,  that  by  fulfilling  certain  con- 
ditions, my  poverty  might  be  remedied,  I am  come  to  do  your 
bidding.” — “ Know’st  thou  the  terms  on  which  alone  thou  canst 
become  rich  ?”  said  the  magician. — “ In  part,”  said  Hubert,  “ but 
be  thev  what  they  may,  I will  consent  to  all  thou  requirest.  • 
“ Enough,”  exclaimed  the  magician,  and  a smile  of  bitter  derision 
played  for  a moment  over  his  features.  He  took  from  his  desk 
the  skeleton  of  a bond,  and  filling  up  the  blank  spaces,  in  a lawy  ei  - 
like  manner,  he  handed  it  to  the  woodcutter  for  his  signature.  As 
our  hero — all  the  chief  personages  of  talcs  are  heroes,  be  they 
princes  or  peasants,  warriors  or  highwaymen — as  our.  hero,  there- 
fore, was  unacquainted  with  the  profitless  art  of  writing,  he  was 
about  to  make  its  customary  substitute,  a sign  of  the  cross,  when 
his  hand  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  wizaid, 
“ Hold !”  cried  he,  in  an  alarmed  and  quick  voice,  “ give  me  some 
other  token  of  approval,  some  other  mark  of  thy  consent,  make 
not  that  hated  sign,  or  here  our  treaty  ends.”  The  woodcutter 
complied  with  his  request,  and  made  a mark  ot  less  obnoxious 
character,  and  the  magician  proceeded  to  business.  He  opened  a 
closet,  and  brought  forth  a number  of  nameless  ingredients,  and 
casting  them  into  a caldron  in  a retired  part  ot  the  room,  under 
which  a fire  was  previously  lighted,  lie  began  to  stir  them  with  a 
stick  or  wand.  A mist  rose  slowly  from  the  caldron.  I he  ma- 
gician paused  in  his  employment,  and  the  mist  instantly  dispersed. 
“Approach,”  said  he,  in  a low,  subdued  tone,  and  the  woodcuttei 
obeyed.  “ Bare  thine  arm — now  let  the  blood  flow  into  the  cal- 
dron and,  as  he  spoke,  with  a sharp  instrument  he  dexterously 
opened  a vein.  The  woodcutter  did  as  required,  and  the  magician 
resumed  his  occupation.  Again  the  mist  rose  slowly  from  the 
caldron.  By  degrees  it  gained  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling 
ahuman  being— the  ingredients  were  stirred  with  redoubled  VI?our- 
“ ’Tis  done!”  shouted  the  wizard.  The  mist  vanished,  the  blood 
ceased  to  flow  from  the  arm  of  the  woodcutter,  and  turning  his 
head,  he  saw  by  his  side  a figure,  his  exact  counterpart  in  form 
and  feature.  “Away!”  cried  the  magician,  “ thy  wish  is  accom- 
plished.” “ Not  so  fast,  good  sir replied  Hubert,  “ I have  per- 
formed my  part  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  but  just  Jhat  you  should 
perform  yours.  Mean  you  to  play  me  false  ?— -where  is  my  pro- 
mised wealth  ?”  “Slave,”  exclaimed  the  wizad,  doubt  st  thou 
me  ?— begone  !— hie  thee  to  where  thy  hut  once  stood,  and  thou 
wilt  find  wealth  in  abundance,  ay,  even  to  satiety.  ’ 

When  the  woodcutter  had  left  the  magician’s  abode,  his  heart 
misgave  him.  “ How,”  said  he  aloud,  “ if  the  villain  should  have 
matfe  me  his  dupe  !”  “ How,  if  the  villain  should  have  made  me 
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his  dupe!”  echoed  a voice  by  his  side.  He  turned,  and  his  eye 
met  those  of  the  newly-created  Self.  “ Gadso  !”  said  he,  “ I had 
forgotten  I had  a companion,  and  one,  too,  of  tne  wizard’s 
creating.  I suppose  now  this  fellow  will  be  able  to  tell  me  all 
about  it.”  He  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  question  the  figure  as 
to  the  nature  ot  his  wealth,  buthe  soon  desisted  from  his  inquiries, 
for  the  replies  he  obtained  were  merely  repetitions  of  his  own 
words.  “ Thou  are  a mighty  impertinent  varlet,”  said  he,  to  the 
being,  “ yet  if  thou  wilt  play  the  echo,  so  be  it — thou  shalt  be  a 
musical  one,  and  assist  me  in  trolling  an  old  ditty.”  So  saying, 
he  chanted  the  following  strain,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Self: — 

THE  BARON’S  LOVE. 


It  was  Sir  Hugh,  the  baron  bold, 

Rode  out  at  break  of  morn, 

With  hound,  as  though  to  chase  the  deer, 

And  gold-tipp’d  bugle  horn. 

He  rode  o’er  hill,  he  rode  o’er  dale, 

He  rode  o’er  barren  moor, 

And  sprung  o'er  crags  where  horse  or  hound 
Had  never  been  before. 

The  mom  was  fair,  the  sun  shone  forth, 

The  rivers  flash’d  like  gold ; 

And  all  was  gay  that  met  the  eye 
Of  the  joyful  baron  bold. 

Oh,  it  was  not  so  much  to  chase  the  deer, 

Or  to  brush  the  dew  away, 

That  the  baron  had  left  his  downy  couch, 

And  mounted  his  courser  gray. 

The  baron  he  lov'd  a maiden  bright, 

Y et  she  was  of  lowly  race, 

And  he  rode  to  meet  her  at  break  of  day, 

As  though  he  had  follow'd  the  chase. 

The  baron  he  spurr'd  his  goodly  steed, 

And  rode  with  might  and  main  ; 

And  when  he  had  ridden  a mile  or  two, 

A deer  sprang  o’er  the  plain. 

Then  drew  the  baron  his  fatal  bow, 

Swift  flew  the  feathery  dart ; 

The  arrow  it  miss’d  the  bounding  deer, 

But  it  pierc'd  his  true  love’s  heart! 

The  knight  he  leap’d  from  his  foaming  horse, 

And  clasp'd  unto  his  breast] 

The  dying  form  of  the  lovely  maid, 

And  her  cold,  cold  lips  he  press’d, 

“ And  must  thou  die,  mine  own  true  love? 

And  art  thou  slain  by  me  ? 

Thou  wert  my  life,  my  hope,  my  all, 

And  I have  murder’d  thee !” 

The  knight  return’d  unto  his  hall, 

A chang'd  and  sorrowing  man ; 

And  never  from  that  hour,  a smile 
Pass’d  o’er  his  features  wan. 

“Well,”  said  Hubert  to  the  Self,  when  the  song  was  finished, 
“thou  wilt  not  be  a quarrelsome  companion;  actuated  by  the 
same  thoughts  and  impulses  as  nryself,  thou  wilt  not  be  much  in- 
clined to  wrangle  with  thine  own  image.  Henceforth,  then,  he 
thou  the  sharer  of  my  joys,  and  the  partaker  of  my  sorrows.” 
They  now  arrived  at  the  spot  where  Hubert  had  left  his  rude 
dwelling;  instead  of  a mean  wooden  hut,  he  found  a large  and 
magnificent  mansion  : he  gazed  around  him,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
then  stared  at  it  again.  “ Am  I awake,”  said  he,  “ or  is  this  ha- 
bitation the  work  of  magic  ? — be  it  as  it  may,  awake  or  asleep, 
and  magic  or  not,  it  seems  a goodly  place,  and"  I will  essay  to  gain 
an  entrance.”  He  pulled  the  handle  of  a bell  appended  to  the 
gate,  and  his  summons  was  answered  by  a porter,  who  without 
awaiting  further  question,  ushered  him  through  a stately  hall  into 
a handsome  and  brilliantly  illuminated  apartment,  in  the  centre 
ot  which  was  placed  a massy  and  richly  gilt  table,  spread  with  a 
profusion  of  the  most  costly  viands.  The  goblets  were  of  burnished 
gold,  and  the  plates  and  dishes  pure  and  dazzling  silver.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  were  two  throne-like  seats,  incased  in  crimson 


velvet ; in  short,  all  the  furniture  was  of  a rare  and  splendid  de- 
scription. A host  of  obsequious  menials  were  in  attendance  ; the 
butler  declared  he  had  been  particularly  careful  in  selecting  the 
choicest  wines,  the  cook  hoped  the  food  provided  would  suit  his 
palate,  and  all  behaved  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a master, 
whose  favour  they  were  anxious  to  secure.  Hubert  beheld  and 
listened  with  astonishment,  but  he  made  no  remark  on  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  Discovering  no  other  compnay,  he  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  one  of  the  vacant  seats  before  mentioned,  and 
the  Self,  imitating  his  example,  occupied  the  other.  The  viands 
were  found  to  be  delicious,  and  the  wine  was  pronounced  excellent. 
Often  were  the  bright  goblets  emptied  of  their  glowing  contents, 
and  it  was  past  midnight  when  Hubert  left  the  table.  “ This 
cheer  is  delightful,”  said  he  to  his  companion  as  they  staggered 
away  arm  in  arm,  “ what  thinkest  thou  ?”  The  Self  merely  re- 
peated the  words.  They  were  shown  up  a flight  of  wide  and  lofty 
stairs,  into  a spacious  chamber,  where  stood  a couch,  whose  silken 
curtains  were  wrought  with  figures  of  gold ; and  the  decorations 
of  the  room  were  in  a similar  style  of  elegance  to  those  in  the  one 
below.  Hubert’s  faculties  were,  however,  too  much  impaired  by 
his  recent  revel,  to  enable  him  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
fresh  novelties  which  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  and  hastily 
disrobing  himself,  he  was  in  a few  minutes  fast  asleep. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  awoke,  but  the  drape- 
ries of  the  windows  admitted  only  a dim  and  uncertain  light  into 
the  chamber.  All  recollection  of  the  preceding  night’s  adventure 
had  vanished  from  Hubert’s  memory ; and  finding  he  had  a bed- 
fellow, he  was  entirely  at  a loss  how  to  account  for  it.  He  arose, 
and  began  to  search  for  his  garments,  as  he  thought  it  must  be 
time  for  him  to  proceed  to  the  forest,  to  commence  his  daily  oc- 
cupation. His  search  was  fruitless,  and,  to  heighten  his  displea- 
sure, his  companion  moved  as  he  moved,  and  imitated  all  his  ac- 
tions. A confused  remembrance  of  the  events  of  the  foregoing 
night  recurred  to  his  mind.  “ Leave  me  !”  said  he  to  the  figure. 
“ Leave  me  !”  it  repeated,  still  keeping  close  to  him.  “ Curse 
thy  mockery!”  said  he,  aiming  a blow  at  it.  The  blow  fell  heavily 
on  the  Self,  and  was  as  heavily  returned.  Hubert’s  patience  was1 
now  quite  exhausted,  and  foaming  with  passion,  he  began  to  pum- 
mel the  Self  with  all  his  might — the  Self  was  not  tardy  in  repaying 
his  cuffs,  and  a furious  battle  ensued.  The  combatants  were  soon 
prostrate  on  the  floor;  still  neither  relinquished  his  hold,  and 
Hubert  having  previously  opened  the  chamber  door  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  light  to  aid  him  in  his  search,  in  their  struggles  they 
dragged  each  other  out  of  the  room,  and  rolling  along  the  gallery, 
both  tumbled  down  the  stairs.  The  fall  cooled  their  fury,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  Hubert  loosened 
his  grasp,  and  managed,  with  difficulty,  to  lift  up  his  sorely 
bruised  body.  “ 1 see,”  said  he  to  the  Self,  with  a rueful  coun- 
tenance, “ that  it  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  thee,  for  where  both 
are  equal  neither  can  gain  an  advantage,  so  even  give  me  thy 
hand,  and  let  us  be  friends.”  The  Self  echoed  his  words,  and  did 
as  required.  “ Thou  wouldst  be  a good  fellow  enough,”  continued 
Hubert,  “if  thou  hadst  not  such  a plaguey  trick  of  imitation.” 
They  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  discovering  two  rich  suits  of 
apparel,  each  arrayed  himself,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  their  last  night’s  banquet,  and  partook  of  a collation  that 
awaited  them. 

Hubert  now  set  on  foot  preparations  for  a splendid  feast,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  request  the  attendance,  on  the  following 
evening,  of  all  those  whom  he  had  known  in  his  adversity.  The 
appointed  time  arrived,  and  the  largest  apartment  was  thronged 
with  people,  principally  of  the  lower  class.  \\  hen  the  company 
had  assembled,  Hubert  entered  the  room,  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous 
style,  and  with  as  much  dignity  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  as- 
sume ; the  Self  entered  the  same  moment,  clad  in  like  manner. 
Both  took  their  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  to  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  guests.  Neither  admiration,  nor 
astonishment,  spoiled  the  appetites  of  the  visiters,  and  they  ate 
and  drank  as  if  for  a wager.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  their  stomachs,  than  they  commenced  whis- 
pering one  to  another,  and  cast  curious  and  inquiring  looks  at  the 
two  Huberts,  evidently  alarmed  at  the  strange  phenomenon.  Hu- 
bert perceived  their  curiosity,  and  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  their 
surmises,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  speech,  which  he 
had  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  thought  sufficiently  explicit 
to  do  away  with  all  unpleasant  suspicions: — “ My  friends,  I see 
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you  are  surprised  at  tins  sudden  change  ;in  my  circumstances,  but 
I will  explain  the  cause  of  it  in  a few  words.  The  person  by  my 
side  is  my  twin-brother,  whose  close  resemblance  to  myself,  was, 
even  in  our  childhood,  considered  extremely  remarkable.  He  leit 
me,  when  younc,  for  a far  distant  land,  and  having  amassed  a large 
quantity  of  wealth,  be  has  returned  at  last  to  share  it  with  Ins  only 
remaining  relative;  for,  alas,  Time,  my  dear  neighbours,  is  a sad 
destroyer  of  the  human  race.”  Here  Hubert  and  his  image  both 
applied  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes.  “You  no  doubt  are 
astonished  at  his  repetition  of  my  words  and  actions.  Owing  to 
a wound  received  on  his  head,  he  is  at  times  afflicted  with  de- 
rangement, in  which  he  is  always  seized  with  this  odd  whim  ot 
mimicry.  When  I inform  you  that  he  is  now  suffering  under  one 
of  these  temporary  fits,  you  will  no  longer  feel  so  much  amazed.” 
This  speech,  however,  failed  in  its  effects ; the  guests  still  continued 
to  stare  and  whisper,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  all  slunk  away 
with  looks  of  alarm  and  horror. 


The  next  day  Hubert  thought  proper  to  walk  abroad,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  acquirement  of  his  riches.  As  he  paced 
through  ~lhe  streets  the  children  avoided  his  path,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  were  crowded  with  people,  who  gathered  together  to 
o-aze  at  him.  At  first  he  construed  the  universal  sensation  excited 
by  his  appearance  into  respect  for  his  superior  wealth,  and  admi- 
ration of  his  jewels  and  apparel,  but  he  was  soon  woefully  unde- 
ceived. There  was  a loud  and  continued  cry  raised  after  lnm  of 
“ Behold  the  double  man  ! Death  to  the  wretch  who  has  sold 
himself  to  the  wizard  1”  The  cry  was  mixed  with  hootings  and 
imprecations,  and  a shower  of  stones  and  other  missiles  weie 
hurled  at  him.  One  portion  of  the  multitude  armed  themselves 
with  various  weapons  of  offence,  and  pursued  him,  breathing  ven- 
geance He  contrived  to  get  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  gate 
ere  they  came  up  with  him,  and  he  then  fled,  trembling,  to  Ins 
chamber ; his  persecutors,  in  the  mean  time,  keeping  up  such  a 
clamour  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling,  that  he  momentarily  ex- 
pected they  would  effect  an  entrance,  and  proceed  to  acts  of  further 
violence.  The  Self  was  still  with  him.  “ Accursed  monster !” 
said  he,  “ were  it  not  for  thee  I might  now  be  truly  happy  ; and 
hast  thou  no  consolation  to  offer  me  ? no  voice  save  to  repeat  my 
own  words?  Fiend!  mocker!  canst  thou  not  answer  me  ?”  He 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  turned  from  the  figure  with  loathing. 

In  vain  did  he  strive  to  shun  the  Self— sleeping  or  waking  it 
was  ever  by  his  side.  If  he  stirred  abroad,  the  persecutions  of 
the  peasantry  rendered  his  life  in  peril ; if  he  sought  the  aid  of 
wine,  when  about  to  raise  the  cup  to  his  lips,  his  eyes  encountered 
those  of  the  Self,  and  their  glance  turned  the  draught  to  bitterness. 

“ Fool,  madman,  that  I was,”  he  exclaimed,  “ to  expect  happiness 
from  leaguing  myself  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ! I am  a hermit 
amongst  my  fellow-men,  a prisoner  in  my  own  mansion,  despised 
by  those  that  loved  me,  hated  and  avoided  by  all.  I will  return 
to  the  wizard,  and  implore  him  to  restore  me  my  poor  hut,  homely 
fare,  and  coarse  garments.” 

When  darkness  was  around,  and  sleep  had  closed  the  watchful 
eyes  of  his  neighbours,  Hubert  again  bent  his  steps  to  the  wizard’s 
dwelling.  He  entered  and  found  the  magician  occupied  as  on 
his  previous  visit,  in  poring  over  a large  volume.  “ What  more 
dost  thou  require,”  said  he,  “ that  thou  again  darest  to  disturb  my 
solitude  ? Have  I not  supplied  thee  with  all  thou  didst  wish  ? 
Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?” 

“ Thou  hast  granted  me  all,  nay,  more  than  I desire,”  replied 
Hubert,  “ and  still  I am  not  satisfied.  Take  back  thy  wealth 
take  back  thy  monster — and  give  me  in  return,  poverty  and  con- 
tent.”— “Dolt!  idiot!”  said  the  magician,  “ wouldst  thou  again 
return  to  rags  and  wretchedness?  Wouldst  thou  relinquish  the 
riches  and  the  splendour  with  which  I have  endowed  thee,  merely 
because  I have  given  thee  a companion  in  thy  good  fortune  ?” — 
“ What  is  wealth  and  grandeur  to  me!”  said  Hubert.  “ All  my 
former  friends  shun  me — no  one  will  share  in  my  prosperity,  no 
one  except  this  hated  being,  who  clings  to  me  as  a shadow ; whose 
words  are  but  echoes  of  my  own  ; and  whose  aspect,  though  like 
to  mine,  I regard  with  disgust  and  detestation.  ’ “ fliou  wastest 

breath  in  vain,”  said  the  wizard  ; “ I have  fulfilled  thy  request, 
and  it  were  as  easy  for  thee  to  alter  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  to 
persuade  me  to  change  thy  condition.” — -“Demon  as  thou  art, 
replied  the  wretched  man,  “ hast  thou  no  compassion  ? If  I must 
retain  thy  fatal  gift,  at  least  let  this  creature  have  words  and  ac- 


tions different  from  mine ; even  if  it  thwart  me  in  all  my  purposes. 
Let  it  be  any  thing  but  an  echo  to  myself,  and  I will  bless  thee . 

“ Ha !”  cried  the  wizard  “ dost  thou  taunt  me  ? Thou  askest  that 
which  it  is  beyond  my  skill  to  accomplish.  Hence,  miscreant— 
thy  doom  is  fixed  !”  The  wizard  stamped  violently  on  the  ground, 
and  instantly  Hubert  was  seized  by  invisible  hands,  and  borne 
away  with  such  incredible  swiftness  that  his  brain  grew  dizzy,  and 
his  senses  forsook  him.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself 
resting  on  a couch  in  one  of  his  own  apartments,  and  the  belt  was 
still  by  his  side.  “ Miserable  wretch  that  I am  !”  exclaimed  he  ; 

“ my  joys  are  blasted  for  ever ; sorrow  awaits  me  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  torture  in  the  next !”  . . „ 

A weary  year  wore  away,  and  each  day  did  the  unhappiness  ot 
Hubert  increase ; each  day  did  his  hatred  to  the  Self  become 
greater.  To  such  an  excess  at  length  did  his  misery  arrive,  that  in 
an  ao-ony  of  passion  and  despair  he  drew  a dagger  from  his  girdle, 
crying,  “ There  is  but  one  way  to  rid  myself  of  thee,  detested 
fiend,  and  I will  accomplish  the  deed  or  perish  !”  Thus  saying, 
he  rushed  upon  the  Self  and  plunged  his  weapon  in  its  breast ; 
the  arm  of  the  Self  was  uplifted  at  the  same  instant,  and  another 
weapon  clove  the  heart  of  the  ill-starred  Hubert.  A loud  crash 
was  heard  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  when  they  looked 
towards  the  place  where  the  “stately  mansion  had  so  lately  stood, 
they  saw  nothing  but  a confused  mass  of  stones,  from  whence 
clouds  of  dust,  which  they  averred  had  a sulphurous  smell,  arose 

in  large  columns.  , ... 

The  wizard’s  fate  may  be  briefly  told.  The  sky  was  one  night 
observed  to  assume  an  unusually  murky  appearance,  the  stais 
shone  for  a few  moments  with  a pale  and  sickly  light,  and  then 
were  quenched  in  gloom.  The  atmosphere  became  excessively 
sultry  and  oppressive,  and  the  peasants  gazed  on  the  heavens  with 
looks  of  horror  and  dismay  ; for  the  white  face  of  the  moon  had 
changed  to  a blood-red  hue.  Suddenly  a broad  sheet  of  bright 
flame  rushed  rapidly  through  the  air,  loud  shrieks  of  anguish  were 
heard,  and  it  was  asserted  that  two  forms  might  be  discerned  in 
the  blazing  chariot,  one  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate  dealer  m 
magic,  and  the  other  a personage  who  shall  be  unmentionable. 
At  the  dawn  of  morning  a number  of  persons  repaired  to  the  site 
of  the  wizard’s  abode.  There  was  not  a vestige  of  the  dwelling 
to  be  seen,  but  the  grass  and  herbage  in  its  vicinity  were  scorched 
and  withered,  and  the  leaves  had  fallen  shrivelled  from  the  trees, 
as  if  they  had  been  breathed  on  by  autumn,  though  it  was  then 
only  the  commencement  of  summer. 

The  above  tale  was  told  me  by  an  old  gray-headed  man,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  recital,  he  read  me  a long  sermon,  cau- 
tioning  me  never  to  obtain  wealth  by  unlawful  practices,  nor  ever 
to  wish  for  that  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  evil  means. 
“For,”  said  he,  stroking  his  beard,  and  looking  extremely  wise, 
“ what  is  gotten  over  the  devil’s  hip  always  goes  tinder  his  hoot. 


Time. — Whatever  we  see  on  every  side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  night  succeed  each 
other;  the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year.  I he  sun 
arises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines,  and  sets  ; and  the  moon 
every  night  changes  its  form.  The  day  has  been  considered  as 
an  image  of  the  year,  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of  life. 
The  morning  answers  to  the  spring,  and  the  spring  to  childhood 
and  youth  ; the  noon  corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  sum- 
mer to  the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem  ot 
autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night  with  its  silence 
and  darkness  shows  the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  ot  vege- 
tation are  benumbed ; and  the  winter  points  out  the  time  when 
life  shall  cease  with  all  its  enjoyments.  If  these  parts  of  time 
were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture or  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past  and 
careless  of  the  future  ; without  will,  and  perhaps,  without  power 
to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  compare  the  time  which  is  al- 
ready lost,  with  that  which  may  probably  remain.  And  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  these  admonitions  of  nature,  however  forcible,  however 
unfortunate,  are  too  often  vain;  and  that  many,  who  mark  with 
such  accuracy  the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility 
of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man  has  something  to  do  which  he 
neglects  ; every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to 
combat.  But,— let  him  who  proposes  his  own  happiness  reflect 
that,  while  he  forms  his  purpose,  the  day  rolls  on,  and  the  night 

cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 

No.  III. — The  Watchman. 

Joe  Barnes,  if  not  the  only  remaining  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Watchman,  is  certainly  one  of  the  last  of  his  race.  Deprived  of 
official  station,  and  driven  from  the  streets  of  the  metropolis — a 
few  yet  linger  in  the  suburbs,  and  continue  to  lead  their  accusto- 
med life,  less  from  any  emolument  they  receive  than  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit.  Do  you  smile,  dear  reader,  to  think  that  custom 
could  prevent  a man  from  sleeping  at  night,  and  impel  him  forth 
in  all  weathers,  to  traverse  his  beaten  track  and  faintly  cry  the 
hour  ? Well,  I cannot  help  your  incredulity,  nor  am  I metaphy- 
sician enough  to  explain  that  mysterious  bond  which  chains  us  to 
a certain  course  of  life,  often  in  neglect  and  sometimes  in  defiance 
of  reason.  The  miser  will  starve  himself  to  hoard  up  gold,  for 
which  he  has  no  use ; the  disabled  veteran  will  point  sixpenny 
cannons  at  paper  fleets  ; the  sick  angler  will  fish  in  a washing- 
tub  ; and — strange  as  it  may  seem— old  Joe  Barnes  could  not  live 
without  his  nightly  rambles. 

The  shutters  are  closed,  the  lamp  casts  its  soft  light  over  the 
room,  and  we  have  only  the  mournful  sound  of  the  wind  and  rain 
as  it  patters  against  the  windows.  But  hark ! a wailing  cry  comes 
from  the  lane  which  runs  on  the  right  of  the  house.  It  may  be 
heard  from  a distance,  though  it  is  low,  and  every  word  has  a 
quivering  and  uncertain  sound.  “ Pa-ast  ni-i-ne  o’clock,  and-a 
ra-i-ny  night, — pa-st  n-i  11-e  o’-clock!”  How  trivial  a thing  may 
bring  vividly  to  recollection  occurrences  almost  forgotten,  and 
trains  of  thought  which  have  slept  for  years  ! That  cry  seems  to 
narrow  the  wide  chasm  which  separates  us  from  the  past,  and  re- 
minds us  of  many  sad  and  many  joyous  hours.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  it  first  in  childhood,  when  some  festival  was  admitted 
as  an  excuse  for  remaining  up  beyond  the  accustomed  time  ; a 
happy  circle  was  gathered  round  the  glowing  fire,  and,  as  his 
voice  mingled  with  the  storm  without,  we  listened  breathless  to 
his  cry,  and  wondered  if  he  were  a being  of  the  same  order  with 
ourselves,  who  bore  carelessly  the  storm  from  the  very  roar  of 
which  we  shrank  in  terror.  Again  we  heard  it,  when  the  blossoms 
of  life  were  beginning  to  expand  ; perhaps,  on  a clear  starlight 
night,  when  we  first  learned  to  reduce  the  glorious  confusion  of 
the  heavens  into  order  and  harmony — to  mark  the  measured  orbits 
of  the  planets — to  call  each  bright  star  by  its  particular  name — 
and  to  become  versed  in  the  mysterious  science  which  tells  of  their 
revolutions  and  their  nature,  and  to  which  an  added  charm  is  lent 
by  its  being  mingled  with  the  lofty  fables  of  antiquity ; or,  perhaps 
we  heard  it  on  a summer’s  night,  when  lingering  later  than  usual 
in  the  balmy  coolness  of  the  evening  air  ; or,  perhaps,  when  hur- 
rying from  some  mirthful  party,  where  all  had  been  so  gay,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  there  could  ever  on  this  earth  be  sorrowing 
hearts  or  clouded  brows.  With  that  age  of  bright  visions,  guile- 
less thoughts,  and  high  desires,  the  voice  of  the  Watchman  is  as- 
sociated, and  it  was  something  to  have  even  a shadowy  and  dream- 
like remembrance  of  them  recalled. 

But  the  cry  has  other  and  sterner  memories.  Hour  after  hour 
we  have  anxiously  longed  for  it  through  the  long  wakeful  nights, 
caused  by  feverish  pains,  or  the  first  bitter  pangs  of  sorrow ; we 
longed  ardently  for  the  morning,  hoping  the  morning  might  bring 
relief.  It  is  connected  w tli  the  aching  head — the  parched  mouth 
— the  fevered  cheek; — with  the  tearful  eye,  and  the  heavy  heart; 
— but  sorrows,  even  the  bitterest,  are  softened  by  time,  and  we 
can  now  look  back  to  those  pains  without  regret,  and  to  those  cares 
with  a feeling  akin  to  pleasure.  Later  still,  it  reminds  us  of  night- 
watchings  in  sick  chambers.  It  broke  on  the  dead  stillness,  which 
made  us  muffle  up  the  watch,  to  deaden  its  ticking,  and  dread  to 
change  our  position,  or  turn  over  the  leaf  of  a book,  lest  the  rustling 
might  disturb  the  sufferer.  But  even  in  those  times  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hour  was  a relief,  and  sounded  almost  cheerfully — it 
broke  in  upon  a chain  of  gloomy  thoughts,  and  dispelled  the  pain- 
ful images  which  imagination  conjures  up,  and  which,  chamelion- 
like,  reflect  faithfully  the  changing  hues  and  shades  of  the  mind. 
At  all  times, — in  all  places, — and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
Watchman’s  cry,  be  it  harsh  or  shrill  as  it  might,  was  always  wel- 
come ; it  gave  a promise  of  greater  security,  and  an  assurance  of 
aid  in  case  of  danger.  Let  them  talk  of  improvements,  and  a 
more  efficient  police,  as  they  may — I love  old  customs  and  asso- 
ciations still ; and  not  even  the  knowledge  that  my  home  was 


better  guarded  could  reconcile  me  to  the  absence  of  sounds  which 
are  amongst  the  earliests  of  my  recollections. 

“ Fa — st  n-i-n-e  o’-clock !”  He  has  arrived  nearer,  and  from 
the  back  windows  you  can  see  the  glimmer  of  his  large  lantern, 
looking,  in  the  black  darkness,  like  a globe  of  light  casting  an  un- 
certain gleam  upon  surrounding  objects.  You  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish his  figure ; it  is  much  bent,  and,  in  the  capacious  white 
coat,  looks  bulky ; but  if  that  coat  were  cast  off,  you  would  sec 
that  his  form  agreed  well  with  his  thin,  wrinkled  face  and  long 
white  hairs.  He  carries  his  staff,  though  his  hands  are  surely 
powerless  to  wield  it ; and  as  he  totters  slowly  on,  he  occasionally 
tries  a garden  gate,  and  lifts  his  lantern  to  his  head,  that  his  view 
may  be  more  extended.  The  beat  of  Old  Joe  is  a long  one — his 
patrons  live  at  the  extremities  of  the  village — it  takes  him  fully 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  complete  it ; but  no  sooner  has  the 
first  stroke  of  the  clock  sounded  than  he  issues  from  his  box, 
caring  nothing  for  rain,  hail,  or  snow, — frost  or  wind, — he  is  used 
to  all  weathers,  and  pursues  his  round  with  as  much  circumspec- 
tion as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  discovering  a burglary  every 
night.  I positively  believe  he  feels  a pleasure  in  his  occupation, 
that  all  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  it,  and  that  the  slender  thread 
which  binds  him  to  life  would  be  snapped  were  he  forbidden  to 
discharge  his  duties. 

And  yet  it  is  doubtful  for  how  long  a time  the  few  shillings  a 
week  he  receives  may  be  continued  to  him.  When  Joe  was  first 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  parish,  and  the  police  were 
strange  and  mistrusted,  there  were  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  promise  their  old  Watchman  sixpence  a week  ; it  being  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  premises  of  those 
who  thus  liberally  rewarded  him.  But,  after  a few'  quarters’  police- 
rate  had  been  paid,  it  was  discovered  that  Joe  Barnes  was  getting 
very  old,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  himself— for  him- 
self!— if  he  would  go  into  the  workhouse ; and  when  he  steadily 
refused,  it  was  said  that  his  bawling  disturbed  people  at  night — 
that  he  gave  warning  to  the  thieves — that,  in  short,  he  was  a 
nuisance,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  encourage 
him  longer.  The  rich  banker’s  widow,  at  the  Grange,  first  set  the 
example  of  stopping  Joe’s  weekly  stipend.  She  amazed  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved  by  discovering  that  6d.  a week  was  £1  6s. 
per  year  ; her  knowdedge  soon  spread,  and  her  example  was  soon 
followed  ; and  now  he  does  not  altogether  receive  pay  from  a dozen 
of  those  who  formerly  patronised  him.  Yet  Old  Barnes  is  thank- 
ful, for  he  is  left  in  uncontrolled  possession  of  his  watch-box,  and 
that  watch-box  is  one  of  our  “lions.”  It  is  formed  from  the  hol- 
low of  an  aged  elm  ; aged,  Joe  says,  when  he  first  knew  it.  On 
its  topmost  branches  it  still  exhibits  some  signs  of  life,  and  every 
spring  feebly  puts  forth  a few  fresh  shoots,  though  its  course,  like 
that  of  its  tenant,  is  evidently  almost  run.  Frequently  Joe  dis- 
covers that  decay  has  made  a breach  in  its  trunk,  and  then  a piece 
of  old  canvas,  or  rough  board,  is  nailed  over  the  hole  ; the  old 
man  muttering,  as  he  works,  that  the  box  will  last  his  time  yet.  j 
I believe  it  is  the  only  object  in  this  world  he  cares  for  or  takes  an 
interest  in,  for  he  has  neither  kith  nor  kin,  friend  nor  relation. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  Joe’s  story;  but,  like 
the  knile-grinder,  I believe  he  has  none  to  tell.  To  my  own  know- 
ledge Joe  has  been  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  each  wife; 
but  one  by  one  they  dropped  oft’.  Some  in  childhood,  of  child- 
hood's diseases ; two  were  lost  in  a fishing-smack ; one  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of ; one  a girl, — 
a meek,  gentle  girl, — lingered  with  illness  long,  and  died  on  the 
day  when  she  said  she  felt  herself  stronger  and  better.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  every  member  of  his  large  family  perished,  and  he,  in  his 
age,  is  left  alone.  I suppose  he  felt  these  misfortunes  heavily  for 
a time,  though  I could  never  fathom  his  feelings; — he  was  kind 
both  to  wife  and  children,  and  went  regularly  to  church ; yet  his 
grief  seemed  to  end  when  the  funeral  service  was  finished,  and  I 
never  heard  him  lament  so  much  as  he  did  at  the  thought  that  his 
boys  who  perished  at  sea  “hadn’t  even  a comfortable  buryin.” 
As  to  his  earlier  days,  the  time  is  gone  by  when  I could  have 
gleaned  any  information  concerning  them  ; he  sometimes  talks 
vaguely  of  a Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
castle  in  Sussex,  and  speaks  of  her  sudden  death;  but  the 
moment  an  endeavour  is  made  to  fix  his  attention  on  one  particular 
point,  he  wanders  from  it,  and  always  ends  by  abusing  the  police. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  one  great  misfortune  of 
his  life : — When  his  first  wife  was  living,  he  put  up  for  the  office 
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of  parish  beadle,  and  only  lost  his  election  by  three. 
could  be  the  mortification  of  a county  member  losing  his  seat  to 

I have  often  wished  I could  make  a character  of  Old  J oe,  but 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  do  so  ; the  only  point  I can  discover 
in  all  my  conversations  with  him  is  the  singularity  of  his  politics. 
He  confidently  predicts  that  the  kingdom  is  going  to  ruin,  and 
has  some  doubts  whether  he  shall  not  himself  live  to  see  its  utter 
downfall.  He  dates  the  commencement  of  its  decline  from  the 
first  representation  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  when  watchmen  were  pro- 
fanely brought  into  contempt,  and  their  funeral  obsequies  openly 
exhibited  on  the  stage.  Hence,  he  believes,  resulted  the  New 
Police  Act  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  unproductive  har- 
vests, and  general  discontent.  If  you  could  depend  on  his  state- 
ments, the°increase  of  crime  is  truly  awful ; and  the  worst  symptom 
of  all  is,  that  his  authority  is  no  longer  feared.  Mischievous  boys 
only  laugh  as  he  shakes  his  staff-  at  them  ; he  has  no  comrades  to 
help  him  to  capture  offenders,  no  watchhouse  to  which  he  can  con- 
vey them  ; and,  sad  to  relate  ! he  has  lately  been  deprived  of  his 
grand  insignia  of  office — his  rattle ! The  pretence  was  that  he 
frequently  gave  false  alarms.  This  was  a terrible  blow  ! a knight 
when  his  spurs  are  stripped  from  his  heels,  or  a noble  deprived  of 
a blue  ribbon,  could  scarcely  feel  the  degradation  more  acutely. 
For  some  days  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  making  a repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  to  the  Government,  and  was  only  deterred  by 
the  fear  that  he  might  in  that  case  be  deprived  of  his  watch-box, 
and  sent  to  the  workhouse,  a place  of  which  he  has  a most  religious 
horror. 

Some  people  say  that  old  Joe  is  u breaking-  fast,  but  it  such  be 
the  case,  he  is  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  speculates 
with  certainty  on  what  he  shall  do  in  a dozen  years’  time.  He 
has  not  one  tie  to  bind  him  to  earth,  and  yet  he  clings  to  it  as 
fondly  as  those  who  have  wealth,  family,  and  friends.  There  are 
few  will  miss  him,  but  he  labours  under  the  happy  delusion  that 
his  presence  is  necessary  to  our  security,  and  that  his  absence 
would  leave  a gap  in  the  village  not  easy  to  be  replaced.  For 
myself  I cannot  help  viewing  him  with  some  interest  as  the  last 
of  his  race — as  a character  which  can  have  no  successor.  It  may 
be  true  that  he  is  selfish,  cold-hearted,  useless,  and  almost  imbe- 
cile ; yet,  as  a relic  of  times  past,  I love  still  to  view  his  ancient 
figure  and  listen  to  his  accustomed  cry.  We  hear  with  mournful 
feelings  of  the  extinction  of  nations — of  the  last  scion  of  a noble 
house°sinking  to  the  grave— of  the  last  chief  of  a tribe  perishing 
in  battle — and  for  those  who  love  occasionally  to  dwell  on  things 
past,  a few  minutes  idle  prate  may  be  permitted  even  about  the 
Last  of  the  Watchmen.  M.  R.  M. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


“ It  never  Rains  but  it  Pours.” — It  is  a common  saying, 
that  sorrows  never  come  alone,  that  “ it  never  rains  but  it  pours, 
and  it  has  been  verified  by  experience,  even  from  the  days  of  that 
prince  of  the  wretched — the  man  “ whose  name  was  Job.”  Now- 
adays, directly  a sudden  accumulation  of  ills  befalls  a man  he 
utters  some  rash  exclamation  like  the  one  in  question,  and  too 
often  submits  to  the  inflictions  of  Providence  with  sullen  indiffer- 
ence— like  a brute  to  a blow— or  resorts,  possibly,  to  suicide. 
Your  poor,  stupid,  unobserving  man,  in  such  a case,  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  the  evils  under  the  sun  are 
showered  down  upon  his  head — at  once  ! There  is  no  attempt  to 
account  for  it  on  reasonable  grounds — no  reference  to  probable, 
nay,  obvious  causes — his  own  misconduct,  possibly,  or  imprudence. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  people  are  occasionally  assailed  by 
misfortunes  so  numerous,  sudden,  and  simultaneous,  as  is  really 
unaccountable.  In  the  majority,  however,  of  what  are  reputed 
such  cases,  a ready  solution  may  be  found  by  any  one  of  observa- 
tion. Take  a simple  illustration  : — A passenger  suddenly  falls 
down  in  a crowded  thoroughfare,  and  when  down,  and  unable  to 
rise,  the  one  following  stumbles  over  him,  the  next  over  him,  and 
so  on — all  unable  to  resist  the  on-pressing  crowd  behind  ; and  so 
the  first  fallen  is  nearly  crushed  and  smothered.  Now,  is  not  this 


frequently  the  case  with  a maii  amid  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
life  ? One  solitary  disaster — one  unexpected  calamity— befalls 
him;  the  sudden  shock  stuns  him  out  of  his  self-possession  ; he 
is  dispirited,  confounded,  paralysed,  and  down  he  falls,  in  the  very 
throng  of  all  the  pressing  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  one  implicating 
and  dragging  after  it  another,  till  all  is  uproar  and  consternation. 
Then  it  is  that  we  hear  passionate  lamentations  and  cries  of  sor- 
rows, “ never  coming  alone,”  of  all  this  “being  against  him; 
and  he  stupidly  lies  still  till  he  is  crushed  and  trampled  on,  or  it 
may  be,  succeeds  in  scrambling  to  the  first  temporary  resting-place 
he  can  espy,  when  he  resigns  himself  to  stupified  inaction,  staring 
vacantly  at  the  throng  of  mishaps  following  in  the  wake  of  that 
one  which  bore  him  down.  Whereas,  the  first  thought  of  one  in 
such  a situation  should  surely  be,  “ let  me  be  up  and  doing,  and  I 
may  yet  recover  myself.”  “ Directly  a man  determines  to  think,” 
says  an  eminent  writer,  “ he  is  well-nigh  sure  of  bettering  his 
condition. — Diary  of  a late  Physician. 

Good  Taste  in  Gardens. — I know'  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
the  half-kitchen— half-flower  garden  ;— the  few  trees  that  extend 
a light  shade — either  the  apple,  with  its  spring  shower  of  fair 
blossoms,  tinted  with  the  faintest  crimson,  and  its  summer  shower 
of  fruit,  reddenin'!'  every  day  ; or  the  cherry,  with  its  scarlet  mul- 
titude, berries  more  numerous  than  leaves.  Below,  long  rows  of 
peas  put  forth  their  white-winged  flowers,  tempting  the  small 
butterflies  to  flutter  round  their  inanimate  likenesses ; or  else  of 
beans,  whose  fresh,  sweet  odour,  when  in  bloom,  might  challenge 
competition  with  the  sea-gales  of  the  spice  islands.  I hen  the 
deep  glossy  green  of  the  gooseberry  is  so  well  relieved  by  the 
paler  shade  of  the  currant  bush;  and  alongside,  spreading  the 
verdant  length  of  the  strawberry  bed,  so  beautiful  in. its  first 
wealth  of  white  blossoms — pale  omens  of  the  blushing  fruit,  which 
so  soon  hides  beneath  its  large  and  graceful  leaves.  The  straw- 
berry is  among  fruits  what  the  violet  is  among  flowers,  ihen, 

I do  so  like  the  one  or  two  principal  walks,  neatly  edged  with  box, 
cut  with  most  precise  regularity,  keeping  guard  over,  favourite 
plants : columbines,  pink  and  purple,  bending  on  their  slender 
stems;  rose-bushes  covered  with  buds  enow  to  furnish  roses  for 
months;  pinks,  with  their  dark  eyes  ; and  the  orient  glow  of  the 
marigold.  And  there  are  the  spots  planted  with  thyme,  so  sweet 
in  its  crushed  fragrance ; the  sage,  with  that  touch  of  hoar  host 
on  its  leaves,  which,  perhaps,  has  gained  for  it  its  popular  name 
of  wisdom  ; the  sprig  of  lavender,  with  its  dim  and  deep  blue 
blossom,  so  lastingly  sweet ; and  the  emerald  patches  of  the  te- 
pidly springing  mustard  and  cress.  1 would  not  give  a common 
garden  like  this,  with  the  free  air  tossing  its  boughs,  and  the  sun 
laughing  upon  its  flowers,  for  all  that  glass  and  gai.dener  e\  ei 
brought  from  a hot-house.  Many  a quiet  hour  did  Guido  pass  tn 
that  honey-suckled  harbour,  lulled  by  the  murmuring  bees,  whose 
hives  stood  in  the  covert  of  a large  old  beech,  the  omy  tree  not  a 
fruit-tree  in  the  chosen  patch  of  ground. — Francesca  Carrara. 

Heritable  Qualities. — Physical  or  natural  qualities  are  most 
strictly  inherited  in  the  inferior  realms  of  creation.  Thus  we  ob- 
serve an  unvarying  transmission  of  instincts,  properties,  and  im- 
pulses in  the  animal  kingdom,  see  them  less  strictly  inherited  in 
the  human  race,  and  least  of  all  so  in  the  highest  grades  of 
intellectual  existence.  The  products  become  free  and  independ- 
ent as  the  scale  rises. — Characteristics. 

Ready  Wit. — A boy  being  praised  for  his  quickness  of  reply,  a 
gentleman  observed— “ When  children  are  keen  in  youth  they  are 
stupid  in  advanced  years.”  The  boy  immediately  replied— 
“ What  a very  keen  boy  you  must  have  been.” 

Posthumous  Charity. — Defer  not  thy  charities  till  death  ; 
for  certainly  if  a man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  does  so  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man’s  than  his  own. — Bacon. 

Never  do  evil,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  deserved.  Bentham _ 

The  most  important  principle,  perhaps,  in  life,  is  to  have  a pur- 
suit— a useful  one  if  possible,  and  at  all  events  an  innocent  one. 
Sir  II.  Davy. 

Admiration  and  Contempt. — Of  unwise  admiration  much  may 
be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it ; but  unwise  contempt  is 
itself  a negation;  nothing  comes  of  it,  tor  it  is  nothing. 
Carlyle, 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A YOUNG  LADY. 

Thou  hast  departed,  and  the  setting  sun, 

Has  not  more  glories  in  its  latest  ray 
Than  thy  last  days  on  earth,  tho*  scarce  begun, 

Sweet  as  the  closing  of  a summer’s  day. 

Thou  hast  departed,  and  thy  lovely  form 
Is  gone  to  moulder  in  the  silent  tomb, 

Like  some  fair  flower,  nipped  by  the  blighting  storm, 

Cut  down  and  wither’d  in  its  brightest  bloom. 

Thou  hast  departed,  but  we  mourn  thee  not, 

We  weep  not  that  thou  leav’st  a world  like  this, 

We  know  that  thou  hast  now  a better  lot, 

And  hail  thy  entrance  to  a world  of  bliss. 

Thou  hast  departed,  and  no  more  on  earth 
Will  mortals  thy  transcendant  virtues  see, 

But  angels  now  will  feel  and  know  thy  worth, 

And  cherubim  will  love  and  cherish  thee.  G.  W.  Langstaff. 


THE  SISTER’S  GRAVE. 

BY  A YOUNG  LADY. 

I had  a little  sister  once, 

And  she  was  wondrous  fair ; 

Like  twined  links  of  the  yellow  gold 
Was  the  waving  of  her  hair. 

Her  face  was  like  a day  in  June, 

When  all  is  sweet  and  still, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  summer  clouds 
Creep  softly  o’er  the  hill. 

O,  my  sister’s  voice 1 hear  it  yet, 

It  comes  upon  mine  ear, 

Like  the  singing  of  a joyous  bird, 

When  the  summer  months  are  near. 
Sometimes  the  notes  would  rise  at  eve, 

So  fairy-like  and  wild, 

My  mother  thought  a spirit  sang, 

And  not  the  gentle  child, 

But  when  we  heard  the  little  feet 
Come  dancing  to  the  door, 

And  met  the  gaze  of  brighter  eyes 
Than  ever  spirit  wore. 

And  she  would  enter  full  of  glee. 

Her  long  fair  tresses  bound 

With  a garland  of  the  simple  flowers, 

By  mountain  streamlets  found. 

She  never  bore  the  garden’s  pride, 

The  red  rose,  on  her  breast; 

Our  own  sweet  wild-flower  ever  loved 
The  other  wild-flowers  best. 

Like  them  she  seemed  to  cause  no  toil, 

To  give  no  pain  or  care, 

But  to  bask  and  bloom  on  a lonely  spot 
In  the  warm  and  sunny  air. 

And  oh  ! like  them  as  they  come  in  Spring, 
And  with  Summer’s  fate  decay, 

She  passed  with  the  sun’s  last  parting  smile, 
From  life’s  rough  path  away. 

And  when  she  died ’neath  an  old  oak-tree 

My  sister’s  grave  was  made  ; 

For,  when  on  earth,  she  used  to  love 
Its  dark  and  pensive  shade. 

And  every  Spring  in  that  old  tree 
The  song-birds  build  their  nests, 

And  wild-flowers  blow  on  the  soft  green-turf 
Where  my  dead  sister  rests : 

And  the  children  of  our  village  say 

That  on  my  sister’s  tomb 

The  wild-flowers  are  the  last  that  fade, 

And  the  first  that  ever  bloom. 

There  is  no  stone  raised  there  to  tell 
My  sister’s  name  and  age, 

For  that  dear  name  in  every  heart 
Is  carved  on  memory’s  page. 

We  miss  her  in  the  hour  of  joy, 

For  when  all  hearts  were  light, 

There  was  no  step  so  gay  as  hers, 

No  eyes  so  glad  and  bright. 

Wc  miss  her  in  the  hour  of  wo, 

For  then  she  tried  to  cheer, 

And  the  soothing  words  of  the  pious  child 
Could  dry  the  mourner’s  tear. 

Even  when  she  erred,  we  could  not  chide, 
For  though  the  fault  was  small, 

She  always  mourned  so  much and  sued 

For  pardon  from  us  all. 

She  was  too  pure  for  earthly  love — 

Strength  to  our  hearts  was  given, 

And  we  yielded  her  in  her  childhood’s  light, 
To  a brighter  home  in  heaven. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 

Sunday,  16. Second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Duke  of  Marlborough  died 

1722,  aged  72. 

Monday,  17. St.  Alban  martyred  303.  Cobbett  died  1835,  aged  73. 

Tuesday,  18. Battle  of  Waterloo  Cost  us  nearly  13  millions  of  pounds. 

Wednesday,  19. Sir  Joseph  Banks  died  1820.  Inigo  Jones  died  1652. 

Thursday,  20. Queen  Victoria’s  Accession  1837.  King  William  IV.  died 

1837. 

Friday,  21. ^Longest  Day.  Income  Tax  passed  1842,  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Saturday,  22. Machiavel  died  1527.  Battle  of  Vittoria  1813. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  B.  (Stockport,)  is  thanked  for  his  note.  Such  things  will  occur 

in  the  best  regulated  offices. 

Auriga. — Uncle  Parley  has  received  Auriga's  second  letter,  and  he 
trusts  with  all  due  philosophy.  With  respect  to  the  diagrams  of 
u illicit  he  complains,  they  were  drawn  to  illustrate  a principle, 
and  not  to  exhibit  anatomical  detail.  The  general  sensibility  of 
the  retina  was  assumed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  insensibility  of 
the  optic  nerve  itself  purposely  kept  out  of  sight,  that  his  pupil's 
mind  might  not  be  distracted  from  the  main  object.  Perhaps 
Auriga  will  allow  that  although  a lens  may  not  always  be  a mag- 
nifying glass,  a magnifying  glass  is  always  a lens.  In  regard 
to  our  correspondent’ s observations  on  inverted  vision,  if  in  the  first 
part  of  his  letter  he  “ strained  at  a gnat,”  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  second  he  is  not  inclined  to  “ swallow  a camel,”  but  the 
subject  is  certainly  too  long  to  be  discussed  here,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  Uncle  Peter  is  induced  to  rely  more  on  the  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Brewster,  and  his  own  conviction,  than  on  the  dictum  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent. 

J.  E.  G’s  suggestion  shall  be  considered,  but  we  are  surprised  that 
he  advises  us  to  abolish  the  ladies’  page  as  useless. 

A.  T’s  tale  is  not  stated  to  the  New  Parley  Library. 

B.  T.  J.  (a  constant  reader). — Thanks  for  the  scraps,  although 

much  care  is  not,  ive  think,  shown  in  the  selection. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  endeavours  to  encourage  youthful  aspi- 
rants not  by  flattery,  or  by  bestowing  praise,  where  no  praise  is 
due,  but  by  pointing  out,  without  severity,  their  faults,  have  been 
so  successful  as  to  procure  us  such  a correspondent  as  Alastor, 
whose  letter  pleased  us  very  much,  and  indeed  his  verses  also, 
although  not  nearly  equal  to  the  former.  We  wish  we  could  in- 
sert them,  but  our  correspondent  must  for  the  present  be  satisfied 
with  our  prediction,  that  a little  time  and  attention  on  his  part 
ivill  enable  us  with  pleasure  to  give  his  productions  a place  in 
our  publication. 

Anon. — We  would  extend  our  civility  in  your  case,  so  far  as  to  give 
your  lines  insertion,  but  ive  fear  our  readers  would  consider  us 
too  courteous. 

B.  R.  & O.  N.  is  thanked  for  his  politeness. 

T.  W.  (Knightsbridge). — The  last  batch  is  well  selected,  although 

some  of  the  anecdotes  are  rather  ancient. 

To  Our  Subscribers  and  tiie  Trade. — It  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  all  orders  for  back  numbers  may  be  given  imme- 
diately. The  third  edition  of  No.  I.  is  now  ready,  also  Parts 

I.  to  IF. Country  Booksellers  will  be  supplied  with  bills,  fyc., 

upon  application  to  the  publisher , and  sending  the  names  of  their 
town  agents . 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  12(i,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. June  22,  1S44. 
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THE  DUBLIN  P 

Since  our  fifteenth  number,  containing  an  engraving  of  the 
Four  Courts  Dublin,  came  before  tbe  public,  we  have  received 
many  letters  requesting  us  to  publish  a view  of  the  Dublin  Peni- 
tentiary. Being  always  anxious  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  to 
gratify  our  subscribers,  we  have  at  considerable  expense  employed 
an  artist  to  make  a drawing  of  that  building,  and,  with  much 
pleasure,  now  lay  the  above  engraving  before  our  readers. 

This  extensive  building  is  situated  on  the  Circular  Road,  near 
New  Street,  and  is  built  of  limestone,  tbe  ornafliental  parts  being- 
granite  ; it  cost  about  £40,000,  which  was  levied  on  the  city  of 
Dublin;  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1813,  by  the  late  Duke 


ENITENTIARY. 

of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  entrance 
is  through  a large  gate  of  particularly  heavy  and  durable  work- 
manship. A barbican,  after  the  manner  of  that  of  a feudal  castle, 
is  placed  in  front,  connected  by  screen  walls  with  flanking  towers  : 
this  is  merely  an  outwork,  and  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
building  by  a wide  passage,  intended  as  a rope-walk. 

On  the  frieze  is  this  appropriate  inscription 

'•  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,” 

And  over  the  porter’s  lodge  are  the  city  arms  with  the  words . * 

“ Obedientia  eivium  urbis  felicitas,” 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  extensive  courts,  entirely  e-ncom- 
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passed  with  buildings.  The  dormitories  are  cells  opening  to  a 
corridor,  having  doors  at  each  end  which  are  locked  at  night. 
The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  industry.  The  male 
and  female  prisoners  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  building,  and 
both  are  kept  closely  to  employment.  Attached  to  the  goal  is  a 
piece  of  ground  three  acres  and  a half  in  extent,  which  is  divided 
into  two  gardens  handsomely  laid  out  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees, 
and  capable  of  supplying  the  prison  with  vegetables. 

Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  other  state  prisoners  are  accomodated 
with  convenient  private  apartments  in  the  governor’s  and  deputy 
governor’s  houses,  which  are  situated  under  the  pediment  of  the 
building.  The  precise  part  is  indicated  in  the  engraving  by  the 
darkened  windows.  They  have  free  intercourse  with  each  other 
and  the  friends  who  visit  them,  although  by  a recent  order  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendence,  deputations  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting addresses  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  prison.  In  the 
upper  garden  a large  marquee  has  been  erected,  to  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  can  retire  with  his  friends  when  tired  of  perambulating 
the  grounds,  where,  during  the  day,  the  state  prisoners  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found.  The  site  of  the  prison  is  a very  beautiful  and 
healthy  one  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  city,  the  grand 
canal  runs  close  to  the  rear,  and  the  Circular  Road  in  front.  Our 
sketch  is  taken  from  Parnell  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  canal  at  a 
little  distance  above  the  prison.  Although  now  called  “ Richmond 
Penitentiary,”  and  by  the  populace  “ Harold’s  Cross  Peniten- 
tiary,” the  proper  and  original  name  appears  to  be  that  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  appointment  of  Governor  to  the  Prison 
is  vested  in  the  Dublin  Grand  Jury. 


VIVIAN  VERNON; 

OR,  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  is  related  a tale  of  horror. 

Immediately  on  the  plash  being  heard,  which  announced  the 
sudden  immersion  of  the  body,  Jones  and  Barton  according  to  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  between  them,  upset  the  skiff,  and  with 
a few  mock  cries  for  “ help,”  struck  out  for  the  shore.  Barton 
being  the  best  swimmer  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bank  first,  and 
turning  round  to  receive  his  companion,  found  that  Jones,  having 
become  entangled  with  some  portion  of  his  clothes,  was  buffeting 
his  way  through  the  water  with  difficulty.  At  that  instant  a de- 
moniac thought  darted  through  the  mind  of  Barton.  Why  should 
he  share  with  another  what  he  had  now  the  opportunity  of  making 
all  his  own  ? The  moment  when  he  could  repay  the  taunts  and 
insults  of  years  had  now  arrived  and  he  saw  wealth,  to  him  the 
idol  of  his  worship,  glittering  within  his  grasp.  A scull  from  the 
inverted  boat  drifted  towards  him.  It  was  as  if  his  evil  monitor 
had  placed  it  within  his  reach.  Jones,  struggling  to  avoid  the 
fearful  fate  to  which  in  imagination  one  had  been  already  con- 
signed, gasped  convulsively,  and,  with  an  imploring  look,  besought 
his  associate  to  extend  that  aid  towards  him  which  he  fancied 
Barton,  in  seizing  the  scull,  designed  to  give.  With  arms  up- 
lifted, to  receive  the  looked-  for  aid,  Jones  concentrated  his  re- 
maining strength,  and  darted  forward.  A fiendish  scowl  awaited 
him  in  place  of  the  friendly  hand.  Barton  remained  quiescent, 
until  he  saw  his  coadjutor  within  reach  of  the  shore,  and  then, 
raising  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  dealt  with  all  his  force  a blow 
on  the  head  of  his  victim,  which  sent  him  reeling  back  beneath 
the  water.  The  murderer,  however,  had  not  effected  his  object: 
Jones  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  cast  a look  of  despair  and 
horror  around  him,  when  a second  and  more  severe  blow  was  delt 
him  by  his  treacherous  companion,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

The  sun  at  the  same  instant  burst  forth  with  summer  splendour, 
and  lit  up  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  with  morning  rays,  that  equalled 
in  intensity  those  of  noon.  Barton — hardened  villain  as  he  was 
— for  the  first  time  recoiled  from  his  own  shadow,  now  the  terrible 
though  silent  witness  of  his  crimes,  which  fell  upon  the  green 
sward  at  his  feet,  and  he  turned  away  to  avert  the  image  from  his 
eyes.  Then,  gaining  courage  from  despair,  as  he  saw  some  la- 
bourers, who  had  been  aroused  by  the  cries  first  given,  hastening 
from  the  village,  he  called  them  to  his  assistance,  and  inventing  a 


well  designed  story  of  the  fate  that  liad  attended  his  two  com- 
panions, caused  the  river  to  be  dragged,  and  the  bodies  were  soon 
after  pulled  ashore.  Although  trembling  in  every  limb,  the  mur- 
derer suffered  not  an  expression  to  escape  him,  that  might  lead  to 
a discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  their  death,  and  even  his  pertur- 
bation, which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen  his  com- 
rades. The  inanimate  forms  were  conveyed  to  a neighbouring 
tavern,  there  to  undergo  an  inquest  which  the  coroner,  when  in- 
formed of  the  occurrence,  fixed  for  the  ensuing  day.  All  that 
afternoon  did  Barton  wander  in  the  vicinity  without  the  power  of 
shutting  out  the  horrible  phantom,  that  seemed  to  dog  him 
wherever  he  went.  In  the  silent  woods,  by  the  frequented  high- 
way, beside  the  stream  where  every  ripple  smote  his  ear  with  a 
recollection  of  the  past,  there  gleamed  the  burning  gaze  upon  him 
through  the  daylight,  and  there  ringing  in  his  brain  was  the  pierc- 
ing voice  heard  that  invoked  vengeance  for  the  deed.  He  dreaded 
the  advent  of  night  more  even  than  the  day,  which  he  had  thus 
spent  in  awe  and  fear.  Still  he  knew  that  if  he  fled  from  the  spot 
suspicion  would  be  roused,  and  he  now  dared  anything  rather 
than  lose  the  prize  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  all.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  he  found  himself,  after  his  wanderings,  again  before  the 
public-house  to  which  the  supposed  drowned  bodies  had  been 
taken.  Controlled  by  a spell,  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off, 
he  entered  and  inquired  if  he  could  have  a bed  there  for  the  night. 

He  was  at  once  recognised  as  being  the  survivor  of  the  party,  and 
his  request  was  granted.  Ashe  passed  the  room  where  his  victim 
and  the  disinterred  body  had  been  placed,  he  shuddered  as  though 
each  had  seized  him  for  the  gratification  of  their  just  revenge. 
The  public  parlour  too  was  on  his  right,  and  through  the  open  door 
he  heard  voices,  as  if  the  guests  were  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
nation,  the  burden  of  which  was,  he  knew  by  instinct,  the  event 
that  had  formed  the  chief  topic  amongst  them  since  the  morning. 

As  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  supposed  accident,  his  form 
quivered  like  an  aspen,  for  there,  crouching  in  the  chimney  corner 
opposite,  he  fancied  he  beheld  the  crushed  features  of  his  late  as- 
sociate staring  at  him,  and  momentarily  expected  to  hear  himself 
denounced  as  a murderer.  He  dared  not  linger  there  another 
instant.  Feigning  sudden  indisposition  he  rushed  upstairs  to  his 
bedroom.  It  looked  out  upon  the  river,  not  far  from  the  very  spot 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  The  window  had  been 
opened  to  admit  the  air,  and  as  he  entered  the  draught  extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  the  pale 
misty  light  of  the  clouded  moon  showing  him  what  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  avoided  seeing — the  very  site  of  his 
crime.  He  was  afraid  to  ask  for  another  light — his  pallid  and 
haggard  features  would  have  betrayed  him,  and  there  he  remained 
cowering  before  the  window  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  too 
much  alarmed  to  turn  lest  the  damp,  cold  cheek  of  the  phantom 
should  press  his  own,  and  shuddering  as  he  thought  he  might  be 
standing  over  the  very  place  where  his  victim  lay  stark  and  lifeless  , 
below.  Sleep  he  could  not — dared  not — and  there  where  he  had 
remained  during  the  night  did  the  early  beams  of  day  break  in 
upon  him.  How  welcome  did  those  rays  seem  to  him,  how  merrily 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  walls  of  his  bedchamber,  in  comparison 
with  the  choking  gloom  of  the  previous  night.  It  was  as  if  fresh 
life  had  been  poured  into  his  veins,  and  he  laughed  at  the  chiding 
visions  of  the  darkness.  Early  in  the  day  the  coroner  arrived,  and 
he  was  called  upon  as  the  principal  witness  to  attest  his  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  late  occurrence.  The  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  crisis  called  into  action  all  his  hardihood  and 
confidence.  With  unblushing  effrontery,  and  every  muscle  com- 
pressed to  stone-like  impurtability,  he  stated  that  they  had  hired  a 
skiff  on  the  Essex  side,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  up  the  river 
to  Richmond,  whither  they  were  going  partly  for  business,  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  some  goods  that  Jones  had  for  disposal,  and  partly 
for  pleasure  as  an  excursion  ; that  they  had  started  late  at  night, 
in  order  that  they  might  arrive  early  at  their  place  of  destination  ; 
that,  on  nearing  the  bridge,  Jones  took  a scull  for  the  purpose  of 
quickening  their  speed,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  morning, 
the  boat  came  into  collision  with  the  centre  arch,  and  immediately 
after  upset,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  water  ; that  he 
and  Vivian  rose  to  the  surface  without  injury,  but  that  Jones 
accidentally  struck  his  head  with  much  violence  against  the  keel 
of  the  boat  and  stunned  himself;  that  Vivian  endeavoured  to  drag 
him  ashore,  but  after  struggling  for  some  minutes,  owing  to  the 
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manner  in  which  Jones  clung  to  his  companion,  they  both  sank 
and  were  drowned  before  he  could  gain  assistance.  The  medical 
attendant  proved  that  he  was  called  in  and  used  every  exertion  to 
restore  animation  ; in  his  opinion  one  body  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  having  remained  in  the  water  for  a much  longer  period 
than  that  stated,  but  the  discolouration  of  the  features  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  blow.  A juryman,  who  had  been  the  previous 
day  at  Romford,  having  recognised  the  dress  of  V ivian,  as  that 
seen  and  worn  by  him  when  in  company  with  Barton,  the  jury 
were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  and  the  plausible  account  given 
of  the  transaction  by  Barton,  and  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
Death,”  which  was  duly  recorded  by  the  coroner.  When  the  order 
was  given  for  the  interment  of  the  bodies  in  Kew  churchyard, 
Barton  felt  as  though  a load  of  iron  had  been  taken  from  his  heart. 
He  attended  without  emotion  the  simple  funeral,  and  the  instant 
he  found  his  presence  was  no  longer  necessary,  to  blind  the  sus- 
picions that  his  own  conscience  suggested  might  be  roused,  he 
took  conveyance  for  town,  with  the  intention  of  setting  off  after- 
wards to  the  old  resort,  where  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the 
papers  secured  by  Jones,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  him  successfully  to  claim  the  amount  which  lie  hoped 
to  make  it  appear  was  due  upon  the  policy  effected  by  Vivian. 

As  the  name  always  preserved  by  Vernon  thoughout  these  pro- 
ceedings had  been  his  Christian  appellation,  and  as  both  the  in- 
surance-office and  Jones  had  only  known  him  by  that  title,  the 
report  of  the  inquest  carried  its  own  confirmation  with  it,  and  in 
that  name  would  the  money  be  paid  over.  What  to  do  with  the 
supposed  deceased  Vivian,  was  a problem  however,  that  as  he  ap- 
proached the  water-side  dwelling,  called  all  the  energies  of  Bar- 
ton into  action.  That  Vernon  would  consent  to  receive  a hundred 
pounds  of  the  booty,  make  a will  in  Barton’s  favour,  and  change 
his  name  and  go  over  to  the  continent,  was  what  the  latter  wished 
to  arrange,  but  doubted  its  possibility,  well  knowing  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  that  Vivian  had  to  engage  in  affairs  which  the  other 
looked  upon  as  a much  more  trifling  dereliction  from  probity. 
Would  it  then  be  necessary  to  immolate  a second  victim  in  order 
to  make  all  secure  ? He  started  as  the  thought  suggested  itself. 
With  his  hands  imbrued  once  in  blood  he  could  not  pause  to  re- 
flect on  the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  the  fatal  blow  he  was  about 
to  inflict.  Besides,  he  argued — with  that  dangerous  sophistry 
with  which,  even  in  minor  matters,  man  is  so  apt  to  be  deluded 
if  the  second  step  be  not  made,  the  first  was  taken  in  vain.  If 
Vivian  refused  to  sanction,  or  threatened  to  expose  the  transac- 
tion, so  much  of  human  blood  had  been  shed  fruitlessly ; even 
though  he  were  not  made  acquainted  with  it,  there  would  be  the 
fear  continually  before  his  eyes  of  Vivian  going  to  town  and  being 
there  seen  and  recognised  by  one  of  the  company  prior  to  his  ob- 
taining the  insurance.  Swayed  by  these  thoughts  and  reflections, 
his  mind — if  the  brutish  reason  he  possessed  could  be  thus  styled 
— was  fully  occupied  in  projecting  new  arrangements  to  meet  this 
dilemma,  and  by  the  time  he  came  within  sight  of  his  destination, 
a resolution  to  strike  a decisive  blow  was  mentally  formed. 

With  nerves  strung  to  encounter  any  emergency,  Barton  entered 
the  well-known  rendesvous,  but  Vivian  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
or  heard.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  had  left  him 
sleeping",  but  for  any  sign  of  his  recent  occupancy  lie  searched  in 
vain.  Above — below — all  was  as  still  as  the  grave,  and  dreaiy  as 
its  aspect  was  before,  the  house  now  looked  the  very  symbol  of 
desolation.  A hundred  thoughts  now  flashed  across  him.  Had 
Vivian  suspected  his  design  and  determined  to  thwart  its  success? 
No  ! that  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge. 
Had  he  then  fled  to  give  intimation  of  the  smuggling  practices 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  carried  on  there  for  so  long  a pe- 
riod ? It  was  a supposition  scarcely  compatible  with  the  remem- 
brance of  how  studiously  such  had  been  concealed  from  his  notice. 
Whatever  motive,  however,  Vivian  might  have  had  for  his  flight, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  contemplated  a long  absence,  for, 
.bereft  of  his  own  attire,  by  an  artifice  with  which  the  reader  is 
sufficiently  acquainted,  he  had  left  that  little  portion  of  his  ward- 
robe which  contained  a change  of  linen  and  a few  other  articles  of 
trifling  value,  behind  him,  in  the  room  where  he  had  passed  the 
night. 

Finding  then  that  there  was  little  possibility  of  now  carrying 
his  intentions  into  effect,  the  next  movement  of  Barton  was  to 
secure  the  papers  connected  with  the  insurance,  which,  together 
with  others  of  some  import,  were  concealed  in  an  iron  box,  where 


they  had  been  placed  by  Jones  for  the  better  prevention  of  de- 
tection. Stealthily  unclosing  a trap-door  in  the  flooring,  Barton 
broke  open  the  chest,  and  found  the  documents  of  winch  he  was 
in  search.  Whilst  concealing  these  carefully.  about  his  person, 
the  jingle  of  a few  coins  amongst  the  papers  induced  him  to  ex- 
tend his  scrutiny,  and  examining  the  old  iron  repository  mote 
minutely,  he  discovered,  tied  up  in  a small  canvas  bag  in  the 
corner,  about  ten  pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  which  his  confederate 
had  placed  there,  doubtless  as  a hoard  to  serve  his  own  purpose 
when  a dissolution  of  partnership  should  take  place  between  them. 
This  he  grasped  with  eagerness,  and  muttering  a silent  curse  over 
the  duplicity  of  the  man  he  had  murdered,  Barton  prepared  to 
depart  from  a spot,  which,  now  the  excitement  w"as  over,  appeared 
to  him  associated  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. 

Before  he  quitted  the  house,  there  was,  however,  one  more  deed 
necessary  to  be  done.  From  several  sources  he  knew  there  had 
been  lately  unfavourable  rumours  and  suspicions,  which  had  grown 
general  amongst  the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  which  all  tended 
to  point  out  °the  old  rendezvous  as  a noted  haunt  and  resort  for 
questionable  characters.  He  dreaded  lest,  after  the  enquiry,  which 
he  was  well  aware  had  been  made,  that  an  examination  of  the 
building  might  follow,  and  that  some  trace,  however  small,  might 
remain  to  implicate  himself.  To  avoid  this  result,  he  determined 
to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  thus  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
defy  its  officers  to  discover  a chain  of  guilt  that  might  involve  him 
in  its  fetters.  To  conceive  a plan  of  this  kind,  was  with  Barton 
synonimous  with  putting  it  into  immediate  execution,  and  seizing 
a match,  he  ignited  it  and  threw  it  among  the  straw  that  crowded 
the  recesses  of  the  tottering  tenement.  In  an  instant  the  build- 
ing was  in  a blaze  from  the  roof  to  the  threshold,  and  so  speedy 
was  the  conflagration,  and  so  combustible  the  materials,  that  even 
his  own  extrication  from  the  danger  he  had  created  was  a matter 
of  some  difficulty.  It  was  still  broad  daylight,  and  as  he  had  re- 
flected, the  flames,  not  being  distinctly  visible  through  the  dense 
smoke  that  encompassed  them,  were  not  likely  to  create  any  alarm 
amongst  those  who  resided  a few  miles  away,  and  who  might,  per- 
haps, be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Fie  did  not  consequently 
apprehend  any  immediate  and  unwelcome  succour,  as  even  from 
the  river  it  would  appear  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  with  f, 
stiff  breeze  setting  in  from  the  water  and  driving  the  smoke  inland, 
a mere  burning  of  old  rubbish  which  commonly  took  place  in  ex- 
posed situations  along  the  shore. 

And  so  the  wood  and  straw  went  crackling,  blizing,  streaming 
upwards.  Huge  wreaths  of  dense  black  vapour  curling,  cloud 
upon  cloud,  up  to  the  blue  sky  beyond,  and  filling  the  air  with 
numberless  motes  of  a nature  far  from  being  akin  to  those  that 
usually  “ people  the  sunbeams  and  flickering  misshapen  masses 
of  crumbling  charred  wood  now  loomed  through  the  dingy  mist, 
and  shadowed  forth  the  hot  flames  on  the  earth,  where  they  gro- 
velled and  swept  over  the  herbage,  until  even  that  faint  indication 
of  a vegetating  power  was  scorched  up  and  destroyed.  Crash! 
and  the  loft  and  roof  now  fell  in,  and  a shower  of  glittering  sparks 
trembled  like  butterflies  in  the  air,  as  if  joyed  in  thus  gaining  a 
transient  freedom  from  the  dull  chrysalis  existence  before  endured. 
Fragments  of  splintered  beams  and  rafters  floated  in  the  breeze, 
darkening  the  air,  and  blackening  the  ground,  and  through  all 
this  arose  the  stifling,  suffocating  vapour  of  the  damp  straw, 
choking  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  smothering  the  fire  in  its 
noisome  exhalations. 

But  Barton  turned  not  aside  until  he  saw  that  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  accomplished,  and  then  with  a triumphant  smile 
upon  his  lip  he  strode  over  the  marshes  and  pursued  his  way  sa- 
tisfied. Yet  ever  and  anon,  when  the  path  led  over  an  eminence, 
did  the  incendiary  pause  and  look  back  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
handywork.  And  there  was  the  smoke  still  rising  from  the  ruin, 
and  nothing  beyond  but  a dreary  waste,  to  which  the  blackened 
mass  became  an  appropriate  feature  in  the  landscape. 

And  where  was  Vivian  all  this  time  ? Far  away  on  the  bound- 
ino-  sea,  buffeting  with  the  foam-crested  waves,  andborne  gallantly 
along  in  a bark  that  nobly  stemmed  the  currents  of  the  German 
ocean.  Dreaming  not  of  the  changes  that  were  occurring  in  his 
absence,  and  surrounded  by  scenes  and  events,  crowding  one  upon 
the  other,  with  a rapidity  which  distracted  his  attention  from 
everything  save  the  adventures  that  were  occumng  momentaiily 
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around  him,  a new  world  was  opening  to  his  view.  Of  its  nature, 
and  the  causes  that  so  suddenly  threw  him  into  it,  we  have  yet  to 
speak. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  our  history  retrogrades  that  a step  may  he  made  forward. 

Henceforth  novelists  must  rely  on  fiction  alone  for  subjects  on 
which  to  exercise  their  pen.  There  may  be  some  who  have  re- 
garded our  narrative  merely  as  one  coined  for  the  occasion  from 
the  writer’s  fancy,  woven  from  the  loom  of  imagination  to  supply 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Such  must  know  little  of  the  ro- 
mance that  exists  in  the  occurrences  daily  taking  place  amongst 
them.  That  “ truth  is  strange — stranger  than  fiction,”  we  have  a 
higher  authority  than  our  own  to  prove  ; and  each  phase  of  ad- 
venture we  have  introduced,  and  purpose  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personages  who  figure  in  our  tale — and  there  may 
be  the  utmost  reliance  placed  in  this  our  assertion — has  a foun- 
dation for  it  in  real  life.  Are  there  no  strange  events  moving  in 
endless  cycle  around  us — no  wondrous  changes  of  fate  and  fortune 
constantly  occurring  in  every-day  society  ? Look  around  you  ! 
Throw  open  that  window  and  gaze  into  the  street.  There  is  not  a 
single  passenger  there  passing  but  has  a tale  to  tell  of  his  own 
life,  more  stirring  and  more  improbable  than  the  most  thrilling 
tomes  of  fiction  that  ever  made  the  shelves  andreaders  of  a cir- 
culating library  groan  and  recoil.  And  yet  because  it  is  unuttered 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exist.  Pshaw!  if  the  houses  near  us  could 
be  unroofed  by  a touch  of  our  pen,  as  they  were  of  old  by  the 
crutch  of  Asmodeus,  there  is  not  a tenement  amongst  them  but 
would  reek  with  materials  for  a thousand  novels.  As  it  is  with- 
out the  heart  can  be  always  perused,  the  story  must  be  left  un- 
read, and  with  this  buckler  of  defence  against  those  who  would 
doubt  the  possibility  of  such  scenes  taking  place  as  those  we  have 
described,  proceed  we  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

And  here  the  reader  must  go  back  with  us  to  the  time  when 
Florence  Hadleigh,  escaping  from  the  hated  union,  proposed  by 
her  father,  sought  refuge  in  the  homely  cottage  of  Dame  Hatfield, 
in  the  Marlborough  High  Road.  Kindly  received  by  the  vene- 
rable owner,  who  did  not,  however,  fail  to  exhibit  due  matronly 
surprise  at  the  unexpected,  and  somewhat  unseasonably  late  na- 
ture of  the  visit.  Florence  communicated  the  cause,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  her  flight,  adding,  that  she  was  then  only  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  protection  a night’s  lodging  would  afford.  This 
was  promptly  and  heartily  conceded;  and  the  next  day  Florence 
began  seriously  to  consider  what  steps  it  would  be  next  advisable 
to  take.  An  advertisement,  which  met  her  eye,  whilst  thus 
wavering  in  her  determination,  decided  her  future  course,  and 
goaded  by  that  romantic  and  quixotic  spirit,  which  had  ever 
actuated  her  previous  existence,  the  baronet’s  daughter  at  once 
volunteered  to  assume  a capacity  with  which  she  had  hitherto  little 
acquaintance,  but  in  which  Florence  did  not  doubt  she  would  be 
soon  a proficient.  The  advertisement  indicated  there  was  a va- 
cancy for  a governess  in  a gentleman’s  family  in  town,  where  the 
professional  duties  would  be  light  and  the  salary  proportionately 
moderate.  The  advertiser  added  in  the  hacknied  phraseology  of 
the  day,  that  “ those  seeking  a comfortable  home  would  find  here 
a favourable  opportunity.” 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  our  story,  when  we  have  so 
much  yet  to  recount,  let  it  suffice  to  mention,  Florence  replied  to 
the  advertisement,  received  a favourable  communication  in  return, 
and  was  requested  to  afford  an  interview  immediately  with  Mrs. 
Meredith,  Fitzroy-square.  Arriving  in  London,  Florence  at  once 
hastened  to  the  abode  of  her  correspondent,  and  veiling  the  inci- 
dents of  her  past  life,  with  a reference  to  some  friends  in  town,  on 
whose  sympathy  and  secrecy  she  could,  with  confidence,  rely, 
simply  stated  the  chief  object  she  had  in  view,  for  seeking  such  an 
engagement,  to  be  the  temporary  home  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  her  to  obtain.  A request  to  call  on  a suc- 
ceeding day  followed,  and  it  was  on  the  morning  thus  specified 
that  she,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  fashionable  circles  at  Nether- 
leigh,  now  applied  to  receive  the  promised  engagement  as  a resi- 
dent governess. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  the  lady  of  an  opulent  banker  in  the  city, 
who  having  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  gold  the  best  portion 
of  his  existence,  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  plunge  more  freely 
into  society,  and,  for  the  better  attainment  of  this  purpose,  had 


united  himself  with  a woman  many  years  younger  than  himself, 
and  whose  chief  ambition  was  the  display  which  her  husband's 
wealth  would  enable  her  to  make.  Deeply  imbued  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  her  station,  and  possessing  few  qualities  which  would 
enable  her  to  take  her  position  with  advantage,  Mrs.  Meredith  re- 
lied upon  ostentatious  grandeur  alone,  for  commanding  the  re- 
spect and  deference  of  those  with  whom  she  associated,  and  as  the 
duties  of  her  consort  prevented  his  interference  with  her  domes- 
tic arrangements,  her  movements  at  home  were  entirely  un- 
disturbed. Mr.  Meredith  had  married  her  alone  for  her  beauty, 
without  caring  to  look  for  attractions  of  a more  permanent  or  in- 
tellectual character,  and  she  in  return  was,  to  say  the  truth,  most 
fashionably  indifferent  to  her  husband,  provided  the  household 
economy  was  characterised  by  its  wonted  expenditure,  and  un- 
trammelled in  its  disbursements.  Such  was  the  disposition,  and 
for  the  appearance,  let  the  reader  realize  in  his  mind,  the  figure 
of  a woman  rather  above  than  under  the  medium  height,  with  a 
blonde  complexion,  and  a symmetry  of  form,  which  if  not  quite 
up  to  the  ideal  standard  of  sculptors,  certainly  left  the  fastidious 
connisseur  little  to  complain  of. 

When  Florence  entered  Mrs.  Meredith  was  languidly  reposing, 
in  all  the  studied  negligence  of  a morning  dishabille,  on  a sofa 
drawn  beneath  the  windows  of  the  spacious  drawing-room.  The 
curtains  were  arranged  so  as  to  exclude  the  full  glare  of  sunlight, 
whilst  they  admitted  faint  crepuscular  beams,  which  harmonised 
more  with  the  delicate  tints  of  her  features,  and  through  the  apart- 
ment, which  was  furnished  in  the  most  costly  and  prodigal  style, 
there  was  a subdued  odour  of  musk,  that  filled  the  atmosphere 
with  a fragrance  that  almost  appeared  to  emanate  from  the  cluster 
of  exotics  that  were  displayed  on  a flower-stand,  in  a recess  at  the 
side. 

“ You  have  come,  young  woman,  about  the  situation  we  spoke 
about,  I suppose,”  commenced  Mrs.  Meredith,  without  rising  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  stranger. 

Florence  was  scarcely  prepared  to  encounter  the  expression  of 
terms,  to  which  she  had  been  so  unused,  and  almost  doubting 
whether  she  had  not  been  mistaken  for  a new  housemaid,  rather 
than  the  proposed  instructress  of  her  correspondent’s  daughters, 
faintly  uttered  an  affirmative,  and  added  that  it  was  for  the  situa- 
tion of  private  governess  she  had  applied. 

“Aye — certainly  the  governess — I said  so,”  drawled  forth  the 
fashionable  enquirer — “ I have  understood  your  references  are  , 
satisfactory,  and  you  can  commence  if  you  please  immediately. — 
You  speak  Italian  of  course  ?” 

“ Fluently  !” 

“Sing?” 

“ A little !” 

“ Aye,  that  means  well  of  course.  I am  glad  of  that,  as  I give 
parties  occasionally,  and  I shall  want  you  to  entertain  them.  The 
piano,  of  course,  you  play,  and  can  give  instructions  in  music  I - 
suppose  ?” 

Florence  articulated  a favourably  reply,  but  her  spirits  bacame 
quelled  by  the  examination. 

“ As  to  French,  ornamental  needlework,  German,  if  required, 
the  rudiments  of  the  sciences,  and  other  little  branches  of  general 
knowledge,  I have  no  doubt  you  can  succeed  admirably  in  impart- 
ing these,  and  in  that  case  I shall  have  no  objection  to  be  liberal. 
Suppose  we  say  twenty-pounds  a year  to  commence  with — there, 

I seldom  am  induced  to  make  such  offers,  but  there  is  something 
in  your  appearance  that  pleases  me.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  right.  Such  offers  were  seldom  made  by 
her  to  the  governess.  The  intellectual  servant,  who  assisted  in 
the  capacity  of  lady’s  maid,  and  pursued  the  soul-inspiring  em- 
ployment of  decorating  her  mistress’s  hair  and  officiating  at  the 
toilette,  received  double  the  sum  specified ; but  then  the  acqui- 
sition of  languages,  and  the  study  of  general  accomplishments 
constituted  a pursuit  so  evidently  inferior  that,  perhaps,  the  dif- 
ference of  remuneration  was,  after  all,  quite  right. 

“You  accede  to  the  terms  of  course?”  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
finding  that  Florence,  whose  previous  education  had  ill-qualified 
her  for  such  a reception,  remained  silent  from  a mere  feeling  of 
diffidence. 

“Ido!” 

“ Ah  ! I had  no  doubt  you  would  be  pleased  with  the  liberality  I 
have  evinced,  even  at  so  early  a stage  of  your  attendance.  L ou  shall 
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see  your  new  pupils  immediately.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
ring  the  bell  ?” 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  this  formed  a portion  of 
her  fresh  duties,  Florence  did  as  requested,  and  the  footman  re- 
sponded to  the  summons. 

“Oh!  John,  go  up  to  the  nursery  will  you,  and  tell  Maria  to 
send  Miss  Meredith  aud  her  sister  down  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  having  understood  it  was  considered  a symbol  of 
vulgarity  to  admit  the  mention  of  mother  and  daughter  in  polished 
society,  the  invention  was  tortured  to  avoid  the  plebeian  phrases. 

A violent  shuffling  of  shoes,  cries  of  “ I won’t,”  and  “you 
shan’t,”  mingled  with  peevish  exclamations  of  vengeance  on  the 
Unhappy  conveyancer,  formed  the  prelude  to  the  introduction  of 
the  young  ladies  to  the  notice  of  their  future  governess,  as  they 
were  thrust  into  the  room  by  an  attendant  in  great  haste. 

“ Hold  up  your  head,  Jane  dear — Mary,  my  love,  do  not  bend 
our  shoulders  in  that  way — are  you  not  aware  there  is  somebody 
ere  f”  and  Mrs.  Meredith  drew  her  offspring  within  her  reach, 
and  began  to  eradicate  sundry  informal  creases  that  had  become 
manifested  in  their  dress. 

The  two  children,  who  were  of  the  ages,  said  to  be  most  “ inter- 
esting,” viz. : seven  and  eight,  having  had  the  communication 
made  to  them,  that  there  was  really  “ somebody”  there,  at  once 
opened  their  four  eyes  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  began  to  stare 
most  perseveringly  at  the  stranger,  who  Mrs.  Meredith  confi- 
dentially informed  them  in  a whisper  was  to  be  their  new  gover- 
ness, and  as  this  appeared  to  be  a piece  of  important  information 
to  them,  they  renewed  this  optical  amusement  with  fresh  avidity. 

“You  must  not  be  so  rude,  my  dear  Jane,  as  to  look  so  earnestly 
at  this  young  person  ; and  Miss  Meredith,  if  you  do  not  leave  your 
sister’s  frock  alone,  I shall  be  compelled,  you  little  cherubs,  to  tell 
the  servant  to  box  your  ears.” 

At  this  contemplation  of  punishment  in  perspective,  the  two 
little  cherubs  alluded  to  got  up  a very  effective  concerted  remon- 
strance, which  embraced  the  complete  gamutof  infantine  squalling, 
and  the  duet  terminated,  owing  to  the  interference  of  their  ma- 
ternal progenitor,  like  duets  in  general,  with  a shake.  After  this 
little  display  of  the  power  which  the  new  governess  might  be  pre- 
pared to  expect,  a temporary  calm  succeeded,  during  which  the 
cherubs  examined  Florence  as  eagerly  as  though  she  had  been  a 
novel  and  ingenious  toy  provided  for  their  especial  gratification, 
and  finding,  no  doubt,  the  inspection  satisfactory,  peace  was  at 
length  restored. 

“ You  see  your  pupils,  Miss  Hadleigh,”  observed  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, “ require  a degree  of  relaxation  compatible  with  their  early 
age  ; but  I shall  expect  you  will  not  allow  this  to  interfere  with 
their  sterner  duties,  as  they  must  be  proficients  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  usual  amongst  young  ladies  at  this 
period.” 

Florence,  already  feeling  the  irksome  nature  of  the  profession 
she  had  voluntarily  assumed,  merely  replied  she  would  use  her 
best  exertions  to  give  satisfaction,  and  leave  it  to  their  application 
to  do  the  rest. 

“ Then,  as  everything  is  settled,  and,  I trust,  amicably  so,” 
continued  the  fond  mother,  resuming  the  pages  of  the  last  new 
novel,  which  she  had  listlessly  allowed  to  fall  from  her  fingers, 
“ you  can  retire  with  Miss  Meredith  and  her  sister  to  the  parlours, 
and  give  them  their  first  lesson  in  music.  I care  very  little  about 
it  myself,  or  I would  come  down  and  hear  you  ; but  the  last 
governess  took  care  to  have  every  book  necessary,  so  I dare  say 
you  will  find  all  things  proper.” 

Not  impressed  with  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the  family  in 
whose  household  she  had  become  thus  domesticated,  Florence  led 
the  children  into  the  apartment  apportioned  for  their  studies,  and 
endeavoured,  with  an  aching  heart,  to  infuse  some  conception  of 
the  lesson  which  they  had  been  previously  attempting  to  learn. 
Neglected,  however,  by  one  who  should  have  taken,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  office  of  instructress  upon  herself,  and  spoiled  by  an 
over-indulgence,  which  only  generated  obstinacy  and  ignorance, 
Florence  felt  that  there  was  much  to  be  achieved  before  any  per- 
ceptible progress  could  be  made.  In  this  dilemma,  sitting  down 
to  the  piano,  with  her  eyes  streaming  at  the  recollections  conjured 
forth  by  the  instrument,  of  the  happy  home  she  had  so  recently 
and  prematurely  quitted,  her  fingers  instinctively  rambled  over 
the  keys,  and  evoked  a few  airs  associated  with  the  happiest  of 
days  gone  by : one  melody,  simply  and  touchingly  beautiful,  was 


played  by  her  with  so  much  skill  and  taste  that  even  the  boisterous 
merriment  of  the  children  was  voluntarily  stilled,  that  they  might 
hear  the  fall  of  each  melting  cadence.  It  was  the  accompaniment 
of  an  old  song  which  she  had  frequently  played  to  Vivian,  and 
with  whom  it  had  ever  been  an  established  favourite.  Then  it 
breathed  only  of  love  and  happiness ; now  it  seemed  like  a re- 
quiem appealing  alone  to  emotions  connected  with  the  past.  The 
music  formed  part  of  an  old  Venetian  melody;  and  one  evening, 
when  in  the  library  at  Netherleigh,  Florence  was  regretting  the 
want  of  words  to  accompany  the  air,  Vivian  pencilled  some  on 
her  music  scroll  that  the  time  and  place  suggested.  They  rose 
now  vividly  before  her,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the  change  of 
circumstances  and  the  scene  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  the 
familiar  canzonet  thus  burst  from  her  lips.  It  was  as  follows,  and 
was  known  to  her  as 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  STAR-DREAMER. 

J. 

“ Oh  ! the  ruddy  rays  of  sunset, 

How  they  linger  ere  they  fade  ; 

Like  pleasant  thoughts  still  loath  to  leave, 

The  mem'ry  where  they  stayed. 

The  sun,  whilst  heaven  flushing, 

Doth  suggest  to  fancy’s  dream, 

Yon  sky- veiled  cloud  is  blushing 
For  the  last  kiss  of  its  beam. 

II. 

Oh  ! the  silver  beams  of  moonlight, 

How  they  sparkle  on  the  wave ; 

Like  fairy  hopes  of  youth  and  love 
That  glisten  o'er  their  grave. 

And  thus  life's  stream  has  brightened, 

With  the  light  of  love’s  fair  moon, 

Whilst  each  ray,  as  though  it  lightened, 

Gleamed  to  disappear  as  soon, 

III. 

Thus  light  that  gives  the  shadow  birth, 

In  life  no  shade  can  spare  ; 

The  sun  that  bids  farewell  to  earth 

Leaves  shadows  lengthening  there. 

The  beams  that  lit  our  early  days 
Are  lustreless  and  gone ; 

And  quenched  as  now  are  those  bright  rays, 

The  gloom  is  left  alone.” 

“ Bravo ! Bravissimo ! ” exclaimed  a voice  near  her,  as  she 
concluded;  “very  prettily  warbled,  indeed,  upon  my  word.” 

Embarrassed  and  confused  by  having  an  unexpected  listener, 
with  a blushing  glow  mantling  on  her  features,  and  making  her 
still  more  beautiful,  Florence  turned,  and  beheld  Mr.  Meredith 
smiling  approval  at  her  side. 


Envy. — The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which 
ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  life  is  inverted  ; and 
the  objects  which  administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  odious:  youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  pro- 
vocations of  their  displeasure.  What  a wretched  and  apostate  state 
is  this  ! To  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a man  be- 
cause we  approve  him  ! The  condition  of  the  envious  man  is  the 
most  emphatically  miserable  ; he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing 
in  another’s  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a world  wherein  all  man- 
kind are  in  a plot  against  his  guilt,  by  studying  their  own  happi- 
ness and  advantage. — Addison. 

Gratitude. — There  is  not  a more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind 
than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  an  inward  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  performance. 
It  is  not  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and 
painful,  but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no 
positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up 
for  it  hereafter,  a generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the 
natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. — Addison. 
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CUVIER'S  THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Abstracted  from  Kerr’s  Translations  of  that  IVorlc. 


Continued  from  page  230. 

The  importance  of  investigating  the  relations  of  extraneous 
fossils  with  the  strata  in  which  they  are  contained  is  quite  obvious. 

It  is  to  them  alone  that  we  owe  the  commencement  even  of  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth  ; as,  but  for  them,  we  could  never  have  even 
suspected  that  there  had  existed  any  successive  epochs  in  the 
formation  of  our  earth,  and  a series  ol  different  and  consecutive 
operations  in  reducing  it  to  its  present  state.  _ By  them  alone  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  our  earth 
has  not  always  been  covered  over  by  the  same  external  crust ; be- 
cause we  are  thoroughly  assured  that  the  organized  bodies  to  which 
these  fossil  remains  belong  must  have  lived  upon  the  surface,  be- 
fore they  came  to  be  buried,  as  they  now  are,  at  a great  depth.  It 
is  only  by  means  of  analogy,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  extend 
to  the  primitive  formations,  the  same  conclusions  which  are  fur- 
nished directly  for  the  secondary  formations  by  the  extraneous 
fossils  ; and  if  there  had  only  existed  formations  or  strata  in  which 
there  were  no  extraneous  fossils,  it  could  never  have  been  asserted 
that  these  several  formations  had  not  been  simultaneous. 

It  is  also  owing  to  these  extraneous  fossils,  slight  as  is  the  know- 
ledge we  have  hitherto  acquired  respecting  them,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  discover  the  little  that  we  yet  know  concerning 
the  revolutions  of  our  globe.  From  them  we  have  learned,  that 
the  strata,  or  at  least  those  which  contain  their  remains,  have  been 
quietly  deposited  in  a fluid ; that  the  variations  of  the  several 
strata  must  have  corresponded  with  the  variations  in  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  ; that  they  have  been  left  bare  by  the  transportation  of 
this  fluid  to  some  other  place  ; and  that  this  fact  must  have  hap- 
pened more  than  once.  Nothing  of  all  this  could  have  been  known 
with  certainty,  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  fossils. 

The  study  of  the  mineralogical  part  of  geology,  though  not  less 
necessary,  and  even  a great  deal  more  useful  to  the  practical  arts, 
is  yet  much  less  instructive  so  far  as  respects  the  objects  of  our 
present  enquiry.  We  remain  in  utter  ignorance  respecting  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  variety  in  the  mineral 
substances  of  which  the  strata  are  composed.  We  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  agents  which  may  have  held  some  of  these  substances 
in  a state  of  solution ; and  it  is  still  disputed  respecting  several  of 
them,  whether  they  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  agency  of  water 
or  of  fire.  After  all,  philosophers  are  only  agreed  on  one  point, 
which  is,  that  the  sea  has  changed  its  place  ; and  this  could  never 
have  been  certainly  known,  but  for  the  existence  of  extraneous 
fossils.  These  fossils,  then,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  have  at  the  same  time  furnished  its  principal  illus- 
trations— the  only  ones,  indeed,  that  have  as  yet  been  generally 
received  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  obvious,  that  among  animal  remains,  the  study  of  land 
quadrupeds  must  lead  to  the  most  decided  conclusions,  since  their 
race  is  so  much  better  known  than  marine  animals  ; and  among 
land  animals,  quadrupeds,  from  their  size,  are  best  known  of  all. 
To  the  remains  of  the  larger  animals  therefore,  do  we  look  for  the 
clearest  index  of  time  and  its  changes. 

Naturalists  certainly  have  not  explored  all  the  continents  ; nor 
are  the  discoveries  yet  completed  of  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals. It  therefore  may  be  alleged  that  the  fossil  remains  may 
belong  to  some  yet  undiscovered  remains  of  still  existent  animals. 
A little  consideration  will,  however,  show  this  to  be  unfounded. 
Islands  of  a moderate  size,  and  at  a distance  from  continents, 
usually  have  none  but  a few  small  quadrupeds. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  continents  have  large  quadrupeds,  and 
generally  speaking,  contain  species  proper  to  each.  If,  therefore, 
any  new  continent  remained  to  be  discovered,  we  might  expect  to 
find  unknown  species  of  animals.  A glance  at  the  map  will  prove 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  unless  it  be  at  the  antarctic  pole,  where 
eternal  ice  necessarily  forbids  the  existence  of  animal  life.  Doubt- 
less, European  travellers  cannot  easily  penetrate  through  vast  ex- 
tents of  countries  which  are  either  uninhabited,  or  peopled  only 
with  ferocious  tribes  ; and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to 
Africa.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  animals  themselves 
from  roaming  in  all  directions,  and  penetrating  to  the  eoasts. 


Even  although  great  chains  of  mountains  may  intervene  between 
the  coasts  and  the  interior  deserts,  these  must  certainly  be  broken 
in  some  parts  to  allow  the  rivers  to  come  through  ; and  in  these 
burning  deserts  the  animals  naturally  follow  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  must  also  frequently  pene- 
trate inland  along  the  rivers,  and  will  quickly  acquire  a knowledge 
of  all  the  remarkable  living  creatures,  even  to  the  very  sources  of 
these  rivers,  either  from  personal  observation,  or  by  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  At  no  period  of  our  history, 
therefore,  could  civilized  nations  frequent . the  coasts  of  large 
countries  for  any  length  of  time,  without  gaining  some  tolerable 
knowledge  of  all  the  animals  they  contained,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  were  any  way  remarkable  for  their  size  or  configuration,  rhis 
reasoning  is  supported  by  well-known  facts.  Thus,  although  the 
ancients  seem  never  to  have  passed  the  mountains  of  Iamus,  or  to 
have  crossed  the  Ganges  towards  the  east  of  Asia,  and  never 
penetrated  far  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  yet  they 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  larger  animals  of  these  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  world  ; and  if  they  have  not  distinguished  all 
their  species,  it  was  because  the  similarities  of  these  occasioned 
them  to  be  founded  together,  and  not  because  they  had  not  seen 
them,  or  heard  them  talked  of  by  others. 

The  ancients  know  all  the  larger  quadrupeds.  Aristotle’s  de- 
scriptions  of  the  elephant  is  more  exact  than  Buffon  s.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  rhinoceros ; knew  the  hippopotamus,  both 
species  of  camel,  and  the  giraffe,  or  cameleopard.  In  short,  more 
or  less  of  all  the  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
present  day  in  the  old  world.  They  describe  them  too,  where  the 
opportunities  are  equal,  precisely  as  we  do.  Consequently,  tlieie 
has  been  no  gradual  change  in  animal  nature. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  enormous  mastedontes  and  gigantic  megatheria,  whose 
bones  have  been  discovered  under  ground  in  North  and  South 
America,  can  still  exist  alive  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  They 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed  by  the  hunting  tribes,  which  continu- 
ally wander  in  all  directions  through  the  wilds  of  America.  In- 
deed,  they  themselves  seem  to  be  fully  aware  that  these  animals 
no  longer  exist  in  their  country,  as  they  have  invented  a fabulous 
account  of  their  destruction,  alleging  that  they  were  all  killed  by 
the  Great  Spirit,  to  prevent  them  from  extirpating  the  human  race. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  this  fable  has  been  invented  subsequently 
to  the  discovery  of  the  bones;  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia 
have  contrived  one  respecting  the  mammoth,  whose  bones  have  been 
found  m that  country,  alleging  that  it  still  lives  under  ground  like 
the  mole ; and  just  as  the  ancients  had  their  fables  about  the  graves 
of  giants,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  buried  wherever  the 
bones  of  elephants  happened  to  be  dug  up. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  as 
shall  be  more  minutely  explained  in  the  sequel,— That  if  none  of 
the  large  species  of  quadrupeds,  whose  remains  are  now  found 
imbedded  in  regular  rocky  strata,  are  at  all  similar  to  any  of  the 
living  species.  That  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  the  mere 
effect  of  chance,  or  because  the  species  to  which  these  fossil  bones 
have  belonged  are  still  concealed  in  the  desert  and  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  world,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 
travellers ; but,  that  this  astonishing  phenomenon  has  proceeded 
from  general  causes,  and  that  the  careful  investigation  of  it  affords 
one  of  the  best  means  for  discovering  and  expainmg  the  nature  of 
these  causes. 

Every  organized  individual  forms  an  entire  system  of  its  own, 
all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  concur  to  produce 
a certain  definite  purpose,  by  reciprocal  reaction,  or  by  combining 
towards  the  same  end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can 

change  their  forms  without  a corresponding  change  on  the  other 

parts°of  the  same  animal,  and  consequently  each  of  these  parts 
taken  separately,  indicates  all  the  other  parts  to  which  it  has  be- 
lono-ed.  Thus,  if  the  viscera  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as 
only  to  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  requi- 
site that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit  them  tor  de- 
vouring prey  ; the  claws  must  be  constructed  for  seizing  and  teai- 
ino-  it  to  pieces  ; the  teeth  for  cutting  and  dividing  its  flesh  ; the 
entire  system  of  the  limbs,  or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursuing  and 
overtaking  it ; and  the  organs  of  sense,  for  discovering  it  at  a dis- 
tance. 
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In  like  manner,  each  minuter  part  of  each  individual  animal 
must  correspond  to  its  nature,  wants,  and  habits;  and,  as  a part, 
to  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal.  So  universal  is  this  arrange- 
ment, that  if  one  animal  resembles  another  in  a part,  it  also  does 
in  the  whole,  and  in  its  nature  and  habits.  With  this  m view, 
Cuvier  made  diligent  studies  among  existing  animals,  comparing 
their  forms  with  their  habits,  in  order  to  deduce  the  habits  and 
natures  of  fossil  animals  from  the  forms  of  those  parts  which  have 
been  preserved. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


ANGLING. 


I,  in  the  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I,  with  my  angle  would  rejoice. 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 


Walton. 


JUNE. 

Welcome  once  more  to  sweet  June,  the  month  which  comes 
“Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned.” 

Yet  it  is  almost  startling  to  those  who  regret  the  speed  of  time, 
to  behold  how  far  the  season  has  advanced.  But  with  this  we  must 
be  sensibly  struck,  if  we  give  a retrospective  glance  to  the  days, 
when  in  our  walks,  we  hailed  with  delight  the  first  announcement 
of  a new  spring ; the  first  snatch  of  milder  air ; the  first  peep  of 
green  ; the  first  flowers  which  dared  the  unsettled  elements  ; 
snowdrops,  primroses,  violets,  and  then  a thousand  beautiful  and 
short-lived  blooms.  They  are  gone ! The  light  tints  of  young 
foliage,  so  pure,  so  tender,  so  spiritual,  are  vanished.  A duller 
and  darker  uniformity  of  green  has  spread  over  the  hedges  ; and 
we  behold  in  the  forest  trees  the  farewell  traces  of  spring.  They 
indeed  exhibit  a beautiful  variety,  flhe  oak  has  “spread  its  am- 
ber leaves  out  in  the  sunny  sheen  the  ash  has  unfolded  its  more 
cerulean  drapery  ; the  maple,  beech,  and  sycamore,  are  clad  in 
most  delicate  vestures  ; and  even  the  dark  perennial  firs  are  en- 
livened by  young  shoots  and  cones  of  lighter  green.  It  is  now 
too  that  many  of  the  forest  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms.  The 
chesnut,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  month,  is  a glorious  object 
laden  with  ten  thousand  waxen  pyramidal  flowers.  T he  sycamore, 
the  maple  and  the  horse  bean  are  affluent  with  their  pale,  yellow 
florets,  quickly  followed  by  winged  seeds ; the  ash  shows  its 
bunches  of  green  neys ; and  lastly  the  lime  bursts  into  one  proud 
alow  of  beauty,  filling  the  warm  air  with  honied  sweetness,  and 
the  ear  with  the  hum  of  a thousand  bees.  It  is  the  very  carnival 
of  Nature,  and  she  is  prodigal  of  her  luxuries.  It  is  luxury  to 
walk  abroad,  indulging  every  sense  with  sweetness,  loveliness,  and 
harmony.  It  is  luxury  to  stand  beneath  the  forest  side,  when  all 
is  still  and  basking  at  noon ; and  to  see  the  landscape  suddenly 
darken,  the  black  and  tumultuous  clouds  assemble  as  at  a signal ; 
to  hear  the  awful  thunder  crash  upon  the  listening  ear ; and  then 
to  mark  the  glorious  bow  rise  on  the  lucid  rear  of  the  tempest,  the 
sun  laugh  jocundly  abroad,  and 

“ Every  bathed  leaf  and  blossom  fair 

“ Pour  out  its  soul  to  the  delicious  air.” 

How  delicious  too  are  the  evenings  become  ! The  frosts  and 
damps  of  spring  are  past:  the  earth  is  dry  : the  night  air  is  balmy 
and  refreshening:  the  glow-worm  has  lit  her  lamp:  the  bat  is 
circling  about : and  the  moth  flutters  against  the  darkening  pane. 
Go  forth  when  the  business  of  day  is  over,  thou  who  art  pent  in 
city  toils,  and  stray  through  the  newly-shot  corn,  along  the  grassy 
and  hay  scented  fields  ; linger  beside  the  solitary  woodland ; the 
gale  of  heaven  is  stirring  its  mighty  and  umbrageous  branches. 
The  wild  rose  with  its  flowers  of  most  delicate  odour,  the  wreathed 
and  luscious  honeysuckle,  and  the  verdurous,  snowy-flowered  elder, 
embellish  every  way  side,  or  light  up  the  most  shadowy  region  ot 
the  wood.  The  very  waters  are  strewn  with  flowers.  The  mavis 
and  the  merle,  those  worthy  favourites  of  olden  bards,  and  the 
woodlark,  fill  the  solitude  with  their  eloquent  evening  songs.  The 
sunsets  of  this  month  are  transcendantly  glorious:  the  mighty 
luminary  goes  down  pavilioned  amidst  clouds  ot  every  hue-  the 
splendour°of  burnished  gold,  the  deepest  mazarine  blue  fading 
away  into  the  highest  heavens,  to  the  palest  azure;  and  an  ocean 
of  purple  is  flung  over  the  twilight-woods,  or  the  far  stretching 
and  lonely  horizon.  The  heart  of  the  spectator  is  touched  : it  is 
melted  and  wrapped  into  dreams  of  past  and  present — pure,  ele- 
vated, and  tinged  with  a poetic  tenderness,  which  can  never  awake 
amid  the  crowds  of  mortals  or  of  books. 


There  are  many  to  whom  angling  is  incapable  of  giving  delight, 
and  who  consider  the  sport  and  the  lovers  of  it  alike  contemptible  , 
were  there  no  charms  attending  it,  save  those  which  proceed  from 
watching  “ the  dancing  cork  and  trembling  reed,’’  we  should  be 
inclined,  if  not  to  despise  it,  at  least  to  exclude  it  from  our  pages  ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  angler  may  derive  not  only  pleasura- 
ble but  useful  reflections  from  the  contemplation  ot  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  which  present  themselves  in  his  pursuit  ot  this 
innocent  recreation— the  variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  birds  pour- 
ina  out  their  notes  on  every  side,  the  gladness  apparently  con- 
ceived by  every  animal,  cannot  fail  as  he  walks  to  the  scene  ot  his 
labour,  to  impart  a cheerfulness  and  cause  him  to  forget  the  tumult 
of  life ; and  the  low  sweet  sounds  of  the  water — 

The  whisper  of  the  reed, 

The  plashing  trout,  the  rustling  bird, 

The  scythe  upon  the  mead. 

are  not  less  exhilirating.  . . , • 

If,  then,  angling  is  capable  of  thus  administering  to  our  happi- 
ness, few  of  our  readers  will  refuse,  we  think,  to  follow  us  through 
our  brief  notice  of  those  fish  usually  found  in  our  rivers,  to  which 
we  shall  add  a few  general  instructions  to  the  lovers  of  this  sport. 
We  enumerate  the  fish  alphabetically.  . , , , . , 

The  Barbel  is  a dull  heavy  fish  of  considerable  size  and 
strength,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  four  barbs,  two  ol  which 
are  at  the  corners  of  its  mouth,  and  two  at  its  snout.  They  shed 
their  spawn  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  come  in  season  about 
a month  or  six  weeks  after  that  time.  They  root  with  the  nose 
like  a pig.  Their  usual  haunts  are  among  weeds.  In  summer 
they  frequent  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  currents,  and  settle 
amona  logs  of  wood,  piles,  &c. ; but  in  the  winter  they  return  to 
their  deep  bottoms.  The  baits  are  the  spawn  of  trout,  salmon,  or 
almost  any  other  fish,  provided  it  be  fresh  ; but  as  the  barbel  is 
very  cunning,  the  pastes  in  imitation  of  it  must  be  well  made,  and 
of  fresh  flavour.  It  is  also  recommended  to  bait  the  water  over 
night  by  spawn  or  cut  worms.  The  cob-worm,  gentles,  and  cheep 
soaked  in  honey,  are  alike  palatable  to  this  fish  ; and  he  will  bite 
at  them  eagerly.  In  angling  for  the  barbel,  the  rod  and  the  line 
must  both  be  extremely  long  ; and  as  the  fish  swims  very  close  to 
the  bottom,  a running  plummet  should  also  be  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter. By  a gentle  inclination  of  the  rod,  you  may  easily  ascei tain 
when  there  is  a bite.  Strike  immediately,  and  the  fish  will  seldom 
escape,  unless  he  breaks  the  line. 

Bream  shed  their  spawn  about  midsummer,  and  thouji  they 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  slow  rivers,  are  generally  considered 
a pond  fish,  where  they  thrive  in  the  greatest  perfection,  often 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  this 
fish  is  a native  of  many  parts  ot  Europe,  abounding  in  the  still 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Caspian  bea. 
They  are  angled  for  near  the  bottom ; and  the  angler  should  take 
all  possible  care  to  keep  concealed. 

The  Bleak  or  Blay,so  called  fronnts  bleak  or  white  appearance, 
is  a common  river-fish  that  spawns  about  March.  It  is  fond  ol 
many  of  tho  baits  for  trout,  and  is  usually  caught  with  a small 
artificial  fly  of  a brown  colour,  to  which  the  size  ot  the  hook  should 
be  proportioned.  This  fish,  though  highly  valued  by  epicures, 
seldom  exceeds  six  inches  in  length.  Beads  are  made  ot  its  scales. 

The  Bull-Head,  or  Miller’s  Thumb,  is  a small  ugly  fish, 
hiding  in  brooks  or  rivers  under  a gravelly  bottom.  1 hey  spawn 
in  April,  and  their  average  length  is  from  four  t > five  inches. 
Their  flesh,  like  the  cray-fish,  turns  red  when  boiled ; and  when 
their  gill-fins  are  cut  off  they  serve  as  good  baits  lor  pike  and 

h The  Carp  is  a fish,  that,  by  its  frequent  spawning  and  quick- 
ness of  growth,  is  chiefly  used  to  stock  ponds,  where  it  thrives 
better  and  lives  longer  than  in  rivers  It  is  supposed  to  be  very 
long  lived.  Gesner,  in  particular,  speaks  ot  one  which  In  ed  to  be 
100  years  old.  They  spawn  three  or  four  times  a year ; but  the 
earliest  time  is  in  the  commencement  of  May.  They  live  along 
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while  out  of  water,  and  in  Holland  are  frequently  kept  alive  for 
three  weeks  or  a month,  by  being  hung  with  wet  moss  in  a net, 
and  fed  with  linseed  steeped  in  milk.  In  angling  for  carp  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  strong  tackle,  with  a fine  gut  next  the 
hook,  and  a float  formed  of  goose-quill.  They  are  found  near  the 
bottom,  and  are  rarely  caught  if  angled  for  in  a boat.  From  the 
subtlety  which  this  fish  possesses,  it  is  frequently  called  the  water- 
fox.  The  river-carp  in  the  winter  haunts  the  quietest  and  broad- 
est parts  of  the  stream,  and  in  the  summer  lives  in  the  deep  holes 
and  nooks  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  among  great  banks  of 
weeds.  The  pond-carp  loves  a rich  and  fat  soil.  In  Germany 
this  species  yields  considerable  income  to  the  gentry.  Its  intro- 
duction to  England  has  been  ascribed  to  Mascall,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  angling ; but  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  disputes 
this  claim,  and  quotes  the  following  lines  from  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  fish  was  known 
here  as  early  as  1496  : — 

Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

The  Chub,  or  Chevin  is  like  the  perch  a very  bold  biter,  and 
will  rise  eagerly  at  a natural  or  artificial  fly.  They  spawn  in  June, 
or  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are  then  easily  caught  either  by 
the  fly,  a large  snail,  or  beetle  with  his  legs  and  wings  cut  off. 
When  they  are  fished  for  at  mid-water  or  at  bottom,  a float  should 
be  made  use  of;  when  at  top  the  proper  way  is  to  dip  for  them,  or 
to  use  a fly  in  the  same  way  as  in  trout-fishing.  As  they  are  a 
heavy  fish,  strong  tackle  is  requisite,  and  they  usually  require  a 
landing-net  to  pull  them  out.  This  fish  is  common  throughout 
England  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  average 
length  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  Dace,  Dart,  or  Dare  is  a very  active  and  cautious  fish. 
They  rise  to  a fly,  but  in  angling  for  them  it  is  needful  to  remain 
in  concealment  as  much  as  possible.  They  spawn  in  February 
and  March,  and  their  flesh  is  of  inferior  flavour.  They  frequent 
clayey  and  gravelly  bottoms,  and  deep  holes  if  well  shaded.  The 
Thames  is  well  known  to  abound  in  dace : the  graining  of  the 
Mersey  is  thought  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  Eel  is  not  very  often  angled  for,  but  is  commonly  taken  by 
the  process  of  sniggling  or  bobbing  with  night  lines.  As  this  fish 
is  fond  of  quiet  during  the  day,  all  who  would  enjoy  the  sport  of 


eel-fishing  must  devote  their  evenings  and  even  whole  nights  to 
the  pursuit.  The  method  generally  employed  is  the  following  : — 
take  a common  needle,  attached  in  the  middle  by  fine  wax  twine 
to  a line  of  packthread  ; on  a strong  small  hook  fixed  to  this  line 
of  packthread  place  a large  lob-worm  by  the  head  end,  and  draw 
him  on  to  his  middle : affix  another  needle  to  the  end  of  a long 
stick,  and  guide  your  bait  with  it  into  any  of  the  known  haunts  of 
the  fish  ; give  him  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  then  by  a sharp 
twitch  fix  the  needle  across  his  throat  or  the  hook  into  his  body ; 
tire  him  well  and  your  triumph  is  certain. 

Bobbing  is  a rough  species  of  angling.  To  effect  it,  provide 
yourself  with  a considerable  number  of  good-sized  worms,  and 
string  them  from  head  to  tail  by  a needle  on  fine  strong  twine,  to 
the  amount  of  a pound  or  upwards  in  weight.  Wind  them  round 
a card  into  a dozen  or  fifteen  links.  Then  secure  the  two  ends  of 
each  link  by  threads.  Tie  a strong  cord  to  the  bundle  of  string- 
worms,  about  a foot  from  which  put  on  a board  plummet,  and  angle 
with  a line  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  attached  to  a stout  tapering 
pole.  The  two  counties  most  celebrated  for  eels  and  pike  are  Lin- 
colnshire and  Cambridgeshire.  Of  two  rivers  in  the  former  county 
is  related  the  old  proverb  : — 

Ankham  eel  and  Witham  pikej 
In  all  England  is  none  like. 

In  the  county  of  Cambridge  the  Isle  of  Ely  is  supposed  to  have 
been  denominated  after  this  fish.  Naturalists  have  been  divided 
in  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fish  is 
propagated,  but  no  certain  information  has  at  present  been  ac- 
quired upon  the  subject. 

The  lamprey  is  a species  of  eel,  in  high  estimation ; so  called, 
says  the  quaint  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  “ ft  lambendo 
petras,”  from  licking  the  rock.  It  is  common  in  Worcestershire 
and  Gloucestershire.  The  Severn  lamprey  perhaps  excels.  A pie 
is  made  of  this  fish  annually  by  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign.  In  windy  gloomy  weather  eels  bite  at  the 
lob  and  garden  worm  designed  for  other  fish.  They  are  never  out  of 
season,  and  will  at  any  time  take  a lamprey,  wasp-grubs,  min- 
nows, &c. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

No.  II— R Y D E . 


In  our  last  week’s  number  we  said  it  was  our  intention  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  this  well  known  and 
very  singular  island,  and  we  now  endeavour  to  do  so,  making  Ryde 
the  starting  point  for  our  tour  round  it.  Before  we  begin  our 
description,  we  will  just  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  undertake  a like  excursion,  that  for  our  tour,  and 
we  believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  secure  a deliberate  survey  and 
examination  of  the  beauties  which  the  shore  presents,  we  procured 
a boat  which  made  the  voyage  in  three  days.  There  are,  however, 
steam-boats  which  go  round  the  island  in  a few  hours,  both  from 
Cowes  and  Ryde.  Ryde  was  about  eighty  years  ago  a poor  fishing 
village,  but  is  now  a considerable  and  beautiful  town,  surrounded, 
like  Cowes,  with  groves,  villas,  and  cottages.  There  is  a fine  view 
of  Calshot  Castle  : — of  Portsmouth,  at  seven  miles  distance  : of 

its  harbour,  always  full  of  shipping  of  Spitliead,  with  the  men- 
of-war  riding  there:— and  not  to  mention  numerous  other  objects, 
of  the  beautfful  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  There  is  a good 
shore  for  bathing,  with  bathing-machines,  warm-baths,  and  all 
necessary  comforts.  The  long  bold  pier  of  Ryde,  which  was  begun 
in  1813,  and  has  since  been  lengthened,  has  been  much  admired, 
and  is  a great  convenience,  as  passengers  can  land  there  at  all 


times,  whether  the  tide  be  high  or  low.  In  the  interior  of  the 
town  tlieie  are  a few  public  edifices,  built  in  a neat,  if  not  elegant 
style.  From  Ryde,  to  the  pretty  village  of  Saint  Helen’s,  built 
round  a green  near  the  sea.  there  is  a succession  of  gentle,  rural 
views  ; at  a short  distance  from  this  village  is  the  mouth  of  Bra- 
ding  haven,  a shallow  arm  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  but  a large 
and  ugly  puddle,  with  very  little  water  in  it,  when  the  tide  is  out. 
Between  800  and  900  acres  of  marshy  land  are  overflown  at  every 
tide,  and  rendered  useless.  “ My  adventurous  and  noble  country- 
man, Sir  Hugh  Middleton,”  says  Pennant,  “ in  the  time  of  James 
1.,  in  concert  with  Sir  Bevis  Thelwal,  of  the  house  of  Bathavern, 
in  Denbighshire,  and  page  of  the  King’s  bedchamber,  employed 
a number  of  Dutchmen  to  recover  it  from  the  sea  by  embankments, 
£7000  were  expended  in  this  work,  but  partly  by  the  badness  of 
the  soil,  which  proved  a barren  sand— partly  by  the  choking  of 
the  drains  for  the  fresh  water  by  the  weeds  and  mud  brought  by 
the  sea— but  chiefly  by  a furious  tide  which  made  a breach  in  the 
bank-they  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  put  a stop  to  their  expen- 
sive project.” 

Near  Brading  haven,  to  the  east,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Bembridge,  and  a little  further  on  the  vast  chalky  precipice  of 
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Calvert  Cliff  shows  itself  with  fine  effect.  A bed  of  coal,  which 
is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  dips  to  the  north,  is  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipice.  This  fossil  occurs  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
isle,  but  in  such  thin  veins  as  not  to  answer  the  expence  of  working 
it.  The  summit  of  the  cliff  is  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  affords  a fine  view  of  the  British  Channel.  The 
name  of  Culver,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Culfre,  a pigeon,  and  applied  here  on  account  of 
the  swarms  of  those  birds  which  make  the  cliff  their  haunt.  The 
same  writer  tells  us,  that  at  certain  seasons  these  pigeons  make 
most  amazing  flights,  going  daily  in  vast  flocks,  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to  feed  on  the  turnip  fields,  and  returning 
again  to  Culver  Cliff  and  the  Freshwater  Cliffs,  where  they  pass 
the  night. 

From  Culver  Cliff,  at  which  point,  perhaps,  we  may  say  the  grand 
scenery  of  these  coasts  begins,  to  Shanklin  Chine,  Sandown  Bay 
sweeps  in  a beautiful  curve.  The  entrance  to  this  bay,  where  the 
shores  are  flat  and  of  easy  access  to  an  enemy,  stands  Sandown 
Fort,  a small  work,  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  near  it 
they  show  a quiet  cottage,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
turbulent  and  restless  John  Wilkes. 

The  contrast  between  the  nature  of  the  secluded  spot  and  the 
character  of  the  man  is  rather  interesting.  According  to  his  bi- 
ographer, Wilkes  bought  Sandown  Cottage,  in  Sandown  Bay,  in 
the  parish  of  Brading,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
from  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  James  Barker,  of  Stickworth, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  May,  1788.  lie  resided  there  a good 
deal,  till  his  death,  in  December,  1797,  and  (according  to  this 
authority)  by  many  improvements,  made  it  a very  elegant  abode. 
The  cottage  had  been  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea.  Wilkes  w'as  accustomed  to  call  it  his  Villaiin,  and 
he  dated  many  of  his  letters  from  this  place. 

We  are  now  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  bay,  near  Shanklin 
Chine,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  view. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


THE  TIDES. 

Uncle. — I endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  when  we  last  met  the 
course  of  the  principal  currents  of  the  ocean,  which  are  produced 
by  the  centrifugal  power  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  ; but  other  influences  also  affect  the  motion 
of  the  great  mass  of  water  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  one 
of  the  principal  being  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
by  which  the  waters  are  raised  above  their  usual  level,  and  the 
tides  are  produced.  To  explain  this  more  clearly,  I have  made 
this  little  sketch,  the  large  circle  is  supposed  to  represent  the  earth, 
and  the  smaller  the  moon. 

A 


A 

William. — Did  you  not  say  that  the  sun  acted  upon  the  waters 
as  well  as  the  moon,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.  I did;  but  as  the  effect  of  the  moon  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  as  the  moon  is  consequently 
the  principal  cause  of  the  tides,  I wished  to  direct  your  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  effect  produced  by  her  attractive  power. 
The  tides  then  form  what  are  called  a flood,  and  an  ebb,  a high  and 
a low  water.  The  whole  interval  between  high  and  low  water  is 
termed  a tide,  the  water  is  said  to  flow  and  ebb,  and  the  rising  is 
called  the  flood  tide,  and  the  falling  the  ebb  tide.  But  to  explain 
the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  we  must  refer  to  the  sketch.  The 
line  which  is  drawn  round  the  earth  represents  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Supposing,  for  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
matter,  that  the  globe  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  If 
this  were  the  case  the  following  effects  would  be  produced,  the 
waters  would  be  raised  considerably  on  that  side  of  Die  earth 
which  is  opposite  the  moon,  and  depressed  at  A A,  the  influence 
of  the  moon  having  drawn  the  water  away  from  those  parts. 

V illiam. — But,  why  is  the  surface  of  the  water  so  high  on  that 


side  of  the  earth  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  moon? 

Uncle. — The  waters  on  that  side  being  furthest  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon’s  attraction,  are  little  affected  by  that  satellite, 
and  their  apparent  elevation  is  due  to  their  having  returned  to  their 
natural  level,  after  having  been  depressed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  water  at  A A in  the  drawing.  If  you  now  inspect  the  drawing 
you  will  perceive,  that  if  we  divide  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
into  four  equal  parts,  there  is  high  water  at  two  of  these  quarters 
and  low  water  at  the  other  two,  the  high  tide  being  highest  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  moon  ; and  as  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  of 
any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  once  in  something  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  the  sea  in  that  space  of  time  ebbs  twice  and 
flows  twice  over  the  whole  world. 

William. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  meridian  of  a place. 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — If  you  imagine  aline  to  be  drawn  through  theheavens 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  passing  directly  over  any 
place,  it  will  be  the  meridian  of  that  place.  The  sun  is  in  the 
meridian  when  it  is  mid-day ; the  moon  is  in  the  meridian  when 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  course.  But  you  must  observe,  William, 
that  although  the  waters  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  moon  when 
in  the  meridian,  high  water  does  not  take  place  until  three  hours 
after  that  occurrence,  during  which  time  the  tidal  wave  continues 
to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  it  has  received.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  considering  the  moon  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  tides, 
but  the  sun  as  I have  already  told  you,  has  also  an  influence  on 
these  periodical  elevations  of  the  water,  and  when,  as  in  this 
drawing,  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth, 
or  when,  as  in  this  second  sketch,  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  earth,  the  tides  are  higher  than  usual,  that  is  at  new  and  full 
moon  these  tides  are  called  spring-tides.  But  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  quarters,  the  sun  and  her  are  situated  as  shown  in  this  third 
sketch,  and  as  the  attractive  power  of  these  luminaries  has  a ten- 
dency to  raise  the  waters  on  that  part  of  the  earth  immediately 
facing  each  other,  their  power  of  producing  a tidal  wave  is  neutral- 
ized, and  the  result  is  a low  or  neap-tide. 


S ' E 

William. — When  was  it  first  discovered  that  the  tides  were 
caused  by  the  sun  and  moon  ? 

Uncle. — As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  depend- 
ence of  the  tides  on  the  moon’s  appearance  in  the  meridian  was 
known,  and  Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  ascribes  them  to  the  sun 
and  moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them.  They  were  also 
noticed  by  other  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  and  of  more  re- 
cent times,  but  the  honour  of  a complete  explanation  of  the  tides, 
in  a general  way,  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  laid 
hold  of  this  class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  incontestible  proof  of 
universal  gravitation.  But  you  must  not  suppose,  William,  that 
the  calculation  of  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  is  an  easy  task, 
perhaps  there  is  none  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
causes  by  which  they  are  modified.  First,  the  tides  are,  taking 
them  generally,  much  higher  between  the  tropics  than  nearer  the 
poles,  but  the  interference  of  the  land  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave,  which  constantly  flows  from  east  to  west,  produces  the 
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greatest  number  of  the  irregularities  observable  in  its  motions. 
In  some  places  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  up  ^mh  the  flood 
has  to  pass,  delays  the  time  of  high  water  for  hours  , the  tide  of 
the  German  Ocean,  for  instance,  is  twelve  hours  tiavelling  up  the 
Thames  to  London  Bridge,  so  that  a new  tide  is  produced l in ^ the 
ocean  at  the  same  time  that  the  previous  tide  is  at  the  highest  * 
London  In  some  places  the  tides  rise  to  a great  height.  _ hi  ear 
St.  M aloes,  in  France,  they  are  said  to  rise  at  times  to  the  height  of 
fifty  feet,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  South  seas  one  01  two  fee 
the^extent  of  their  elevation,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  the 

•>"  ■”»“ r ‘1 

irregular,  that  tables  of  the  times  of  high  water  can  be  made  ou 

^U^CLE.— It  is  only  by  making  numerous  and  continued  obser- 
vations that  tolerable  correctness  can  be  attained,  for  some  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  tides,  are  modified  are  extremely  variable,  and 
must  necessarily  set  all  calculation  at  defiance.  Such  for  instance, 
as  the  winds  which  hasten  or  retard  tlieir  flood  or  ebb  to  a consi- 
derable extent  ; the  currents  of  the  ocean  also  have  a considerable 

effect  upon  them.  . . 

I said  just  now  that  the  direction  of  the  tides  was  from  east  to 
west,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  many  local 
causes  interfere  with  this  westward  motion.  Thus,  in  the  At- 
lantic, the  tidal  wave  after  passing  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  runs 
in  a north-west  direction,  it  afterwards  advances,  nearly  noith 
along  the  coasts  of  North  America,  and  then  turning  to  the  north- 
east and  south-east  it  re-crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  runs  through 
the  British  Channel  almost  due  east,  a part  of  the  wave  at  the 
same  time  passing  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and.  then  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  German  Ocean.  1 lie  time  also  of 
high  water  is  seldom  the  same  at  places  lying  under  the  same 
meridian,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  land  and  shoal  water  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  wave  is  retarded. 

THE  RETINA. 


William. — I was  trying  the  experiment  you  showed  me  the 
other  day,  Uncle,  when  I held  a red  wafer  at  a short  distance  from 
mv  eve,  and  after  I had  looked  at  it  steadily  for  some  time,  I shut 
my  eyes  because  they  ached,  and  I thought  I saw  an  image  on 
the  wafer  although  my  eyes  were  shut. 

Uncle. — No  doubt  you  did,  William,  and  it  arose  from  the  re- 
tina retaining  the  recollection,  if  I may  so  term  it,  of  the  lm- 
pression  made  on  it  by  the  object,  this  is  a very  curious  property 
of  the  eye,  and  has  attracted  much  attention.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
on  one  occasion,  had,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  been  looking 
at  the  sun  with  his  naked  eye,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  he 
was  unable  to  read,  the  image  of  the  sun  always  appearing  on  the 
pao-e  of  his  book,  and  preventing  him  from  seeing  the  print,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  restored  the  power  of  the  retina,  by  remaining 
in  a darkened  room  for  many  days,  that  he  recovered  the  proper 
use  of  his  eyes.  Many  pleasing  experiments  may  be  made  on  this 
singular  property  of  the  organ  of  sight,  for  instance,  if  you  shut 
your  eye  quickly,  after  looking  at  any  object,  for  a very  short 
space  of  time,  much  less  than  a second,  you  see  an  image  of  the 
object  of  its  natural  colour,  but  this  image  is  immediately  followed 
by  another  image  of  the  complimentary  colour  of  the  object. 

William.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  complimentary  colour, 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — I told  you  on  one  occasion  that  the  primitive  or  pus- 
matic  colours  might  be  considered  as  seven,  or  three,  let  us  sup- 
pose they  are  three,  namely,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  if  the  object  is 
red,  its  complimentary  colour  will  be  composed  of  the  remaining 
two  of  the  series,  that  is  blue  and  yellow,  or  green  ; green,  there- 
fore, is  the  complimentary  colour  of  red.  To  understand  this  lay 
a red  wafer  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  placing  it  in  a stiong 
light  look  stedfastly  at  it  for  a few  seconds,  then  direct  your  eye  to 
another  part  of  the  paper,  and  you  will  see  the  figure  of  the  wafer 
of  a green  colour  ; it  the  wafer  had  been  blue,  the  complimentary 
colour  would  have  been  composed  of  red  and  yellow,  that  is 
orano-e.  If  you  look  at  a window  from  the  interior  of  a chamber, 
badly  lighted,  or  at  the  end  of  a long  passage,  and  shut  your  eyes, 
an  image  of  the  window  will  be  seen,  with  black  bars  and  white 
panes,  but  this  will  almost  instantly  change  into  another  image, 
with  white  bars  and  black  panes.  Again,  if  you  whirl  rapidly 


round  a stick,  lighted  at  one  end,  a circle  of  flame  will  be  seen, 
although  you  are  certain  the  lighted  stick  is  only  in  one  part  of 
the  circle  in  which  it  moves,  at  the  same  instant,  the  motion  is  so 
rapid  that  the  impression  on  the  retina  has  not  time  to  become 
obliterated.  Several  very  pretty  toys  have  been  made,  illustratm 
this  fact.  Take  a circular  piece  of  card,  about  two  inches  m 
diameter,  and  on  one  side  paint  a little  cage,  and  on  the  othei 
small  bird  of  a proportional  size,  the  bird  must  be  one  way -up- 
wards, and  the  cage  the  contrary  way,  like  the  head  and  tail  on  a 
halfpenny,  fasten  a piece  of  thin  string  to  the  two  opposite  edges 
of  the  card,  and  twirl  the  card  round  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  the 
effect  will  be  that  you  will  see  an  image  both  of  the  bird  and  c e 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  bird  will  appear  as  if  perched  in  the 
cao-e  ; a flower  painted  on  one  side  of  the  card,  and  a flower  pot  on 
the  other  will,  perhaps,  be  a better  illustration. 

William. — Is  not  the  little  toy  that  Jane  purchased  made  on 

th  Vncle.— ' Yefand  it  illustrates  the  subject  extremely  well.  It 
has  been  called  the  magic  disc,  and  was  invented,  I believe,  by 
Dr.  Rocet.  You  see  it  consists  of  a circular  piece  of  pasteboard 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  small  openings  cut  in  its 
circumference,  all  pointing  towards  the  centre.  In  this  instance, 
a series  of  figures,  representing  a rider  leaping  over  a fence,  is 
painted  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  The  first  figure  re- 
presents the  rider  and  horse  standing  before  the  fence,  and  the 
Fast  represents  them  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  as 
the  leap  had  been  completed.  Between  these  two  figures  you 
see,  there  are  several  others,  representing  the  ridel  and  the  horse 

in  different  parts  of  the  leap.  . , „„„„„  0„ 

This  painted  board  is  fastened  to  a handle  m such  a manner  as 
to  turn  Found  easily.  To  use  this  toy,  you  stand  in  front  of  a 
looking  glass  and  hold  the  painted  side  facing  the  glass  , if  you 
now  twist  it  rapidly  round  and  look  through  the  notches  m its  cir- 
cumference, you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  hoise  and  his  rider 
apparently  leaping  the  fence,  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  leapin„ 
back  again  as  the  toy  revolves  ; but,  if  you  look  over  the  margin 
of  the  pasteboard  at  the  reflected  image  in  the  looking-glass,  all 
the  figures  are  invisible.  The  fact  is,  when  you  look  through  the 
notches,  you  only  see  the  figure  of  the  horse  and  rider  at  the  in- 
stant the  notch  or  aperture  passes  the  eye,  so  that  the  picture 
instantaneously  formed  is  not  confused  by  preceding  or  subse- 
quent impressions.  On  this  account,  the  eye  receives  in  succession 
the  pictures  of  the  horse  and  rider  m all  the  attitudes  of  the  leap, 
which  are  blended  as  it  were  into  one  action.  The  apparent  ve- 
locity with  which  the  horse  and  rider  advances  (supposing  the  disc 
to  have  always  the  same  velocity)  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  apertures  in  the  margin  and  the  number  o 
figures  of  the  horse  and  rider.  One  more  instance,  M llliam,  to 
illustrate  this  fact,  if,  by  candle  light,  you  whirl  rapidly  lound  a 
white  circular  piece  of  card  with  some  figure  or  word  drawn  upon 
it,  the  whole  appears  confused  on  account  of  the  impression  of  the 
image  of  one  portion  of  the  drawing  remaining  on  the  retina  at 
the  time  it  is  impressed  with  the  image  of  a second  portion  of  the 
drawing,  and  so  on;  but  if  the  disc  is  rapidly  whirled  round  in 
the  dark,  and  its  face  is  suddenly  and  instantaneously  illuminated 
by  a spark  of  electricity  or  the  flash  of  a small  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, the  drawing  or  the  word  can  be  clearly  seen,  tor  the  im- 
pression on  the  retina  is  single  and  unmixed  with  any  previous 
impression.  But  the  subject  is  deserving  of  more  consideiation 
than  I am  able  to  bestow  it  on  the  present  occasion.  In  lie  mean- 
time let  us  take  a stroll  by  the  sea  side,  we  may  perhaps  meet 
there  with  some  object  worthy  of  our  notice. 


THE  SHIP-WORM. 

William. — How  did  these  curious  shells,  Uncle,  get  into  this 

piece  of  wood  ? , . c „ 

Uncle. — Those  shells,  William,  were  the  covering  of  a vent 
destructive  little  animal  called  the  ship-worm,  or  teredo  but  al- 
though its  structure  is  extremely  delicate,  it  is  able  easily  to  pene- 
trate the  hardest  wood  ; but  I am  afraid  I cannot  exp  am  o yo 
how  this  is  done  without  the  assistance  of  a sketch  or  two  , how- 
ever, let  us  sit  down  on  this  bank  and  examine  the  wood.  The 
shell,  as  you  see,  exactly  fills  up  a little  cylindrical  tunnel  wl  ch 
has  been  bored  in  the  wood  in  a serpentine  direction,  and  the : little 
creature,  by  which  this  shell  was  constructed  and  the  tunnel  ex- 
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cavated,  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  its  boring  apparatus,  to 
effect  its  work  with  ease. 

William. — How  was  that  done,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Look  at  this  sketch.  It  represents  two 
hard  pieces  of  shell  pointed  at  one  end  and  notched, 
the  edges  are  very  sharp,  and  they  are  fixed  on  the 
head  of  the  worm  on  each  side  of  a projecting  trunk 
or  proboscis.  These  cutting  implements  are  moved 
by  strong  muscles,  and  when  the  animal  is  at  work,  w u 
the  little  proboscis  I have  mentioned  is  pressed  against  the  wood  in 
front  of  the  operator,  and  is  of  the  same  service  as  the  central  point  in 
a centre-bit,  guiding  the  cutting  pieces,  so  thatwhen  they  revolve, 
the  hole  they  make  is  perfectly  circular.  As  the  animal  advances 
it  lines  the  tunnel  with  the  shell  you  have  before  you,  and  it  evi- 
dently increases  in  size  as  its  shell  becomes  longer. 

William.— Can  it  get  out  of  its  shell,  Uncle"?  for  I see  it  can- 
not carry  its  shell  along  with  it. 

Uncle.— No,  William,  and  there  it  must  remain  as  long  as  it 
lives,  securely  pent  up  in  the  body  of  the  wood,  for  it  is  attached 
to  its  shelly  case  by  the  end  of  its  body  most  distant  from  the  head  ; 
from  this  part  two  small  tubes  project,  the  longest  of  which  has  a 
direct  communication  with  the  breathing  organs,  to  which  it  con- 
veys water  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  "The  shortest  is  con- 
nected with  the  stomach,  the  mouth  is  immediately  under  the 
projecting  trunk  placed  between  the  boring  apparatus,  and  when 
aruved  at  its  full  growth  the  teredo  closes  up  its  shell  beyond  its 
head,  and  can  after  that  time  receive  food  only  from  the  sea  water 
with  which  it  is  supplied  by  the  largest  tube,  which  communicates 
with  the  mouth  as  well  as  with  the  breathing  apparatus. 

William.— What  description  of  mischief  do  the  ship-worms 
effect  ? 1 


Uncle.— They  are  very  destructive  to  the  timbers  of  shipping, 
and  the  piles  on  which  jetties  and  piers  are  built.  The  poles  are 
in  general  untouched  above  low  water  mark,  but  to  a o-reat  distance 
below  this  point  they  are  so  full  of  holes  that  they  yield  to  the 
slightest  degree  of  force.  Holland  is  the  country  in  which  they 
have  done  most  mischief  to  constructions  of  this  nature.  All  kinds 
of  European  timber  appear  to  be  liable  to  destruction  by  these 
little  sea  carpenters,  and  the  hulls  of  vessels  have  at  times  been 
perforated  in  so  many  directions,  that  they  have  foundered  at  sea. 
i he  only  means  of  preserving  timber  from  their  attacks,  appears 
to  be  the  sheathing  those  parts  which  are  under  water  with  copper. 
But  every  evil  in  this  life  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  good,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  sea  coasts  of  Europe  eat  the  teredo 
the  same  as  they  would  any  other  shell-fish.  It  is  said  indeed  to 
be  better  flavoured  than  our  favourite  oyster. 


To  Live.— I see  too  many  men  willing  to  live  to  no  purpose, 
eat  ing  only  to  be  rid  of  time,  on  what  terms  soever,  making  it  the 
only  scope  of  their  life  to  live  : a disposition  that  may  well  befit 
brute  creatures,  which  are  not  capable  of  any  other  aim,  save 
merely  their  own  preservation  ; but  for  men  that  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  reason,  for  Christians  that  pretend  a title  to  religion,  too 
base  and  unworthy.  Where  God  hath  bestowed  these  higher  fa- 
culties he  looks  for  other  improvements  ; for  what  a poor  thing  is 
it  only  to  live  ! a thing  common  to  us  with  the  most  despised  ver- 
min that  breeds  on  our  own  corruption  ; but  to  live  for  some  more 
excellent  ends  is  that  which  reason  suggests,  and  religion  perfects. 
■ — Bishop  Hall. 

The  U 0F  A P.H.YSICIAN- — To  choose  a physician  well,  one 

should  be  half  a physician  one’s  self:  but  as  tliis  is  not  the  case 
with  many,  the  best  plan  which  a mother  of  a family  can  adopt  is 
to  select  a man  whose  education  has  been  suitable  to  his  profes- 
sion ; whose  habits  of  life  are  such  as  prove  that  he  continues  to 
acquire  both  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  ; — who  is  neither 
a bigot  in  old  opinions  nor  an  enthusiast  in  new  ; — and,  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  fashionable  doctor  of  the  day.  A little  attention 
in  making  the  necessary  inquiries  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quisites here  specified ; to  which  should  be  added,  what  are  usually 
found  in  medical  men  of  real  worth,  those  qualities  which  may 
sei  ve  to  render  him  an  agreeable  companion  ; for  the  family  phy- 
sician  should  always  be  the  family  friend. — Lady  Mountcashell  on 
Jrhysical  Education. 


A QUARTER  OF  AN  HOUR  TOO  SOON. 


“ If  I have  ever  done  any  thing  Worth  talking  of  in  the  world,  it 
was  by  being  always  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  time.'’  So 
said  Nelson.  But  he  was  born  to  be  a great  man ; and  there  is 
nothing  more  different  than  the  same  maxim  applied  to  a little 
one.  I have  been  ruined  through  life  by  being  always  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  my  time.  For  the  comfort  of  the  lazy,  the  only 
true  philosophers  after  all,  let  me  tell  my  brief  history. 

My  father  was  a captain  in  the  guards,  and  just  as  a militaire 
should  be — a gay,  dashing,  bustling  fellow ; utterly  ruined  at  five 
and  twenty  ; handsome  enough  to  make  him  a terror  of  rich  old 
men  with  flirting  only  daughters  ; adroit  enough  to  be  on  the 
books  of  a whole  synagogue ; and  desperate  enough  to  marry,  when 
he  could  do  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world. 

Few  men  have  their  fortunes  made  by  the  sons  of  Israel  ; but 
my  father  was  one  of  the  few.  At  Bristol  he  was  seized  for  some 
tardiness  of  finance  by  a rabbi.  The  Jew,  to  save  the  expense  of 
a double  establishment,  had  brought  his  daughter  with  him  from 
London.  Jessica  saw  the  captain,  and  was  smitten.  She  was 
heiress  to  seventy  years  of  usury  ; and  the  captain  fell  prodigiously 
in  love.  The  flintiness  of  the  man  of  Israel  was  worn  away  by  six 
months  tears  and  teasing;  and  Jessica  and  my  father  were  at  the 
height  of  happiness. 

My  ill  luck  began  as  early  as  it  could,  for  it  began  the  moment 
I was  born.  My  brilliant-  eyed  mother  had  twins,  of  which  I was 
the  first  to  venture  into  this  comfortless  world.  My  lazy  brother 
came  just  fifteen  minutes  after  me  ; and  by  my  promptitude  I lost 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  settled  on  the  younger,  being  entitled 
in  lieu  thereof  to  the  honour  of  the  family  estate  ; and  never  was 
the  proud  principle  of  honour  more  separate  from  the  debasing 
principle  of  money.  I have  had  to  repent  of  this  alertness  to  the 
present  hour. 

1 pass  over  the  innumerable  occasions  on  which  I felt  the  cala- 
mity of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  during  my  first  dozen  years, 
remarking  that  at  school  I was  invariably  among  the  first  martyrs 
to  that  sage  system  by  which  the  birch  is  made  a substitute  for 
brains,  and  the  laws  of  prosody  and  clean  hands  are  written,  like 
those  of  Draco,  in  blood.  I discovered  also  that  my  family  con- 
ceived that  I and  the  holidays  were  much  too  ready  in  our  return  ; 
that  the  schoolmaster  might  have  kept  me  a week  or  fortnight 
more  of  the  vacation  with  all  their  soul  ; and  that  my  demands  on 
my  father  for  money  were  looked  on  as  prompt  beyond  all  chrono- 
logy : indeed,  it  appeared  that  he  would  have  had  no  great  objec- 
tion if  time,  on  this  point,  had  stood  still  for  life. 

But  school  must  be  left  at  last ; and  my  leaving  it  was  destined 
to  be  a matter  of  eclat.  A horse-race,  which  agitated  all  the  grown-up 
fools  of  the  county  for  a month  before,  was  too  interesting  an  affair 
not  to  resound  within  the  walls  of  our  house  of  bondage.  I was 
determined  to  be  present,  coute  qu’il  coute.  The  attempt  was 
treason  to  the  majesty  of  discipline.  But  when  did  conspiracy 
want  temptors  ? If,  while  I was  without  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
reduced  to  my  last  credit,  (for  the  reduction  to  the  last  shilling 
had  occurred  on  the  day  of  my  return,)  I persevered,  who  shall 
suppose  that  my  resolution  quailed,  when,  by  the  evening’s  post, 
within  exactly  twelve  hours  of  the  starting,  I received  an  enclosure 
of  five  pounds  for  my  own  expenditure,  from  the  liberal  hands  of 
my  father,  and  five  times  the  sum  for  my  master,  from  the  punctual 
hands  of  my  mother  ? 

Like  every  hero  and  heroine,  I had  a confidant,  and  of  course, 
as  unlike  myself  as  the  antipodes — a quiet,  honest,  good-humoured 
fellow,  a sort  of  human  featherbed  or  footstool,  the  natural  resting 
place  of  the  fiery,  the  weary,  or  the  idle.  Jack  Dulman  was  the 
scorn  and  friend  of  every  soul  among  us ; a two-legged  tortoise, 
whose  back  would  bear  any  weight,  whether  of  obligations  or  inju- 
ries, and  whom  nothing  short  of  the  general  conflagration  could 
stir  out  of  his  pace  mental  or  bodily.  To  Jack  I communicated 
my  secret,  and  implored  him  to  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
world.  We  pledged  our  faiths,  and  both  went  to  bed,  but  not  both 
to  sleep.  I sprang  at  five  from  a feverish  pillow,  on  which  I had 
counted  every  ticking  of  the  house  clock,  till  I could  have  told  the 
seconds  by  instinct.  The  morn  was  fresh  and  fair,  the  sun  in  his 
glory;  the  wind  “did  gently  kiss  the  trees,”  sucking  music  and 
perfume  out  of  the  woodbines  and  hawthorns,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  from  my  attic ; and  among  the  inferior  melodies  of 
birds  and  milkmaids,  I caught  the  neigh  of  steeds  caparisoning 
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for  the  day  of  fame.  I quivered  with  expectation ; not  the  most 
expert  country  gentleman  that  ever  jockeyed  his  bosom  mend, 
nor  the  most  match-hunting  matron  that  ever  felt  herselt  encum- 
bered with  daughters,  looked  forward  with  a more  eager  anticipa- 
tion of  what  the  day  was  to  produce.  I flew  to  Jack’s  pillow,  but 
sleep  sat  upon  him  with  a twenty-parson  power.  He  was  buried, 
welded  in  torpor.  I might  as  well  have  tried  to  animate  a stone. 

In  the  vexation  of  my  soul  I gave  him  a kick,  which,  however, 
never  reached  his  consciousness  ; and,  expressing  my  opinion  in 
language  more  vigorous  than  select,  bounded  down  stairs,  and  was 

gone  like  a falcon  on  the  wing. 

Panting,  covered  with  dust,  and  buoyant  with  delight,  1 reached 
the  valley,  in  whose  centre  the  hopes  and  tears  of  the  whole  county 
were  centred.  All  was  congratulation  and  smiles  among  the 
fair  dames,  mounted  on  everything  that  could  bear  the  weight  of 
country-fed  beauty ; the  gentlemen  were  in  tlieir  best  costume 
and  their  best  bows  ; and,  until  the  bell  at  the  starting-post  lang, 
rustic  eloquence  was  in  its  full  flower.  But  the  bell  shook  the 
blossoms  prodigiously;  and  the  squire’s  bay  filly,  and  my  lord  s 
gray  mare,  left  the  ladies  desolate  in  a moment.  I ran  through 
whole  cargoes  of  living  lilies  and  carnations,  ranged  upon  can  iage 
tops  and  stand-house  shelves,  and  wasting  their  profitless  sweet- 
ness oil  each  other.  But  my  time  for  being  a florist  was  not  yet 
come ; and,  hurrying  with  the  rest,  I was  engulted  in  an  eddy  ot 
gentlemen  of  the  first  weight  within  a circle  of  fifty  miles  ; was  ad- 
vised by  a friend  of  my  father’s,  a man  of  ten  thousand  a year,  to 
bet  on  a foundered  horse  ; lost  my  bet  almost  before  I had  pio- 
nounced  the  fatal  words ; and  saw  my  five  pounds  pass  into  the 
hands  of  my  adviser.  This  blow  staggered  me  a little  ; I remon- 
strated, was  hustled  out  ot  the  ring  by  half  a dozen  of  my  honour- 
able friend’s  grooms  ; and  lost  blood,  honour,  and  a pocket  hand- 
kerchief. 

But  now,  if  I had  begun  through  frolic,  I persevered  through 
revenge;  and  never  liard-pressed  general  rejoiced  more  at  the 
# sight  of  succours  than  I,  when  my  friend  Jack’s  lazy  length  loomed 
into  the  field.  I instantly  demanded  a loan  : he  pondered ; but 
while,  in  the  nervous  agitation  of  one  who  waits  his  sentence  from 
a judge,  I was  waiting  for  the  slow  motion  of  his  mind,  and  feeling 
every° pocket  for  the  hopeless  discovery  of  the  means  of  fortune 
and  revenge  together — I struck  upon  the  five  pound  notc-s  remitted 
for  my  quarter’s  tutorship. 

I have  had  some  conscience  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  but 
it  was  not  then  ; my  blood  was  up  ; I ran  to  the  ring,  betted  my 
whole  possession  against  my  honourable  friend’s  filly ; and  rejoiced 
in  his  prospective  downfall.  The  bell  rang  ; off  went  the  steeds  ; 
shouts,  dust,  riot,  trampling,  shrieks,  clapping  of  hands,  and  wa- 
ving of  handkerchiefs,  followed;  and  I reached  the  winning-post 
jus°in  time  to  see  my  honourable  friend  advance  towards  me  with 
a smile  and  a demand  of  my  five  and  twenty  pounds.  I surrendered 
it,  as  if  it  was  wrung  from  my  soul.  “ Now,  let  me  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice,”  said  he.  “ Never  be  in  a hurry  to  wager  upon 
the  wrong  horse  again.  A quarter  of  an  hour’s  thinking  about  the 
matter  would  have  saved  you  your  five  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
I now  take  from  your  father’s  son,  merely  that  you  may  remember 
his  friend’s  advice.”  I could  have  slain  my  Mentor  on  the  spot ; 
but  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  I felt  too  pleasant  a novelty  in  advice 
not  followed  by  flagellation,  to  encourage  him  to  break  the  charm. 

J was  homeward  plodding  my  weary  way,  in  a world  “left  to 
silence  and  to  me,”  when  I overtook  Jack.  He  was  whistling ; 
the  phenomenon  excited  my  curiosity.  It  turned  out  that  he  had 
won  five  and  twenty  pounds  : nay,  the  very  notes  that  had  so  ca- 
lamitously assisted  my  honourable  adviser’s  maxims.  “ When 
you  met  me,”  said  Jack,  “ I had  just  five  shillings,  which  I in- 
tended to  bet  on  the  same  horse  as  you.  But  the  day  and  the  dust 
sent  me  to  sleep,  and  I awoke  only  soon  enough  to  see  the  last 
half  mile.  A fellow,  riding  about  to  pick  up  bets,  took  my  five 
shillings  among  the  rest,  and  the  seed  produced  the  crop  you  see.” 
But  Jack  was  not  a bad  fellow,  after  all.  I gave  him  the  history 
of  my  wager,  and  of  my  perturbations  about  the  debt  to  the  peda- 
gogue. He  offered  to  give  me  the  money  back,  but  I insisted  on 
only  borrowing  it ; and  I reckon  it  among  the  white  spots  of  my 
life,  that  the  five  and  twenty  pounds  were  discharged  at  no  deeper 
a date  than  half  a dozen  years. 

But  the  truantry  of  the  morning  decided  my  fate.  The  letter 
containing  the  story  of  the  race,  was  answered  by  an  order  for  my 
immediate  return.  Never  was  rapture  equal  to  mine.  But  what 


is  human  life  1 I had  scarcely  packed  up  my  meagre  valise,  when 
the  tidings  of  my  father’s  death  broke  up  all  my  plans.  He  loved 
hunting  and  play,  and  was  unlucky  in  both.  By  the  latter,  and 
the  help,  of  course,  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  he  reduced  the 
last  acre  of  his  estate  to  a smoothness  that  would  have  been  mcte- 
dible  to  an  American  farmer.  Not  a trunk,  not  a twig,  was  lett 
upon  its  surface;  and  the  land  rapidly  went  the  same  road  with 
the  produce.  With  the  aid  of  a hunter,  for  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay”  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  within  the  week,  he 
fractured  his  neck,  and  died  lamented  by  the  ladies,  the  J ockejr 
Club,  the  Jews,  and  the  insurance-offices. 

I loved  my  father,  for  he  was  a man  after  my  own  heart— good- 
natured,  showy,  and  spoiled.  I loved  not  my  mother,  and  the 
feeling  was,  of  course,  reciprocal ; for  the  spirit  of  Duke’s  place 
was  in  her  soul.  She  had  abjured  her  tribe,  but  she  had  no  darker 
eonception  of  evil  than  the  waste  of  money  ; and  with  her  the 
prodigal  son  would  have  had,  instead  of  the  fatted  calf,  a mittimus 
from  the  next  bench  of  justices. 

I determined  on  embracing  my  father’s  profession,  and  grace- 
fully wrote  a long  letter  for  her  leave.  It  was  accorded  by  return 
of  post.  I came  up  to  town,  and  begged  for  the  honor  of  a final 
interview.  It  was  granted,  and  the  hour  named,  halt  past  twelve. 

I was  ahoy,  giddy  and  careless  enough,  but  I was  not  a brute. 

I had  something  of  a heart  beating  within  me  ; and  it  seldom  beat 
quicker  than  when  I set  out  to  visit  the  mother  whom,  tor  some 
years,  I had  not  seen,  and  whom,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I might 
never  see  again.  I grew  impatient;  I could  neither  sit  nor 
stand : so  I sallied  out,  and  found  myself  at  the  door  of  her  hand- 
some house  in  Hanover-square.  , 

The  hour  tolled  twelve  ; I wandered  with  my  eye  on  St.  George  s 
clock.  My  blood  alternately  glowed  and  chilled,  till  I began  to 
think  that  I must  have  loved  this  sternest  of  all  the  Jessicas, 
without  having  ever  known  it  before.  I was  passing  the  door  toi 
the  fortieth  time,  when  a footman,  in  superb  mourning,  threw  it 
open,  for  the  indulgence  of  displaying  his  person  to  a passing 
group  of  fashionable  females.  I bounded  up  the  steps,  and,  to 
the  infinite  astonishment  of  John,  rushed  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  door  was  open,  but  the  room  a solitude.  I heard  voices  in 
the  next,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  my  mamma,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  widowhood,  sitting  at  a boudoir  table,  beside  a moustached 
fellow,  about  my  own  age,  who  was  tenderly  encircling  her  matron 
waist  with  one  languid  arm. 

The  pair  started  up  on  my  entrance,  The  man  of  moustaches 
took  the  matter  with  supreme  tranquillity,  plucked  a bouquet  from 
the  mantel-piece,  and  walked  about  the  room  consoling  his  nostrils 
with  its  perfume.  But  the  lady  was  indignant ; and  when  1 en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  mal-apropos  by  producing  her  own  note, 
she  read  it  with  a fiery  glance,  and  turning  on  me,  said,  ‘ Always 
the  same,  sir,  I perceive  ; always  disobedient.  I ordered  you  to 
be  here  at  half  past  twelve.’  ’ She  held  up  a watch  sparkling  with 
gems,  and  convinced  me  that  I had  anticipated  her  time  by  full 
fifteen  minutes.  Fatal  fifteen  minutes ! They  cost  me  twenty 
thousand  pounds  and  a mamma;  for  she  married  the  man  ot 
moustaches  before  the  month  was  out;  and,  on  the  lapse  of  my 
brother’s  fortune,  by  the  death  of  that  pampered  boy,  flung  it  into 
her  young  husband’s  kid  glove.  ...  ,,  ,, 

My  premature  entrance  was  the  decisive  blow.  My  Mother 

had  been  a beauty,  and  was  still  more  than  the  beau  reste.  She 
had  always  loved  admiration,  and  that  taste  had  not  suffered  any 
very  remarkable  decay;  but  she  had  always  loved  money,  and  that 
passion  retained  its  supremacy  without  a jot  of  abatement,  in 
short,  she  would  have  had  as  much  adoration  as  possible,  as  long 
as  possible,  and  with  unlimited  dominion  over  her  own  exchequer. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  flirt  much,  and  marry  never  ; or,  at 
worst,  only  when  she  could  flirt  no  more.  But  my  unlucky  pre- 
sence tore  through  this  exquisite  web  of  Penelope.  A guardsman, 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  an  acknowledged  lover,  must  be  intended 
for  a husband  ; or  must  bring  the  idle  world’s  idlest  tongue  upon 
her.  A quarter  of  an  hour  later  would  have  seen  him  cooly  dis- 
missed to  tie  his  cravat  at  the  glass  of  his  solitary  coffeehouse, 
and  meditate  his  fruitless  visits  for  the  season.  As  I had  witnessed 
the  courtship,  I was  to  be  honoured  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  marriage.  And  within  ten  days,  the  blooming  bride  was  dri- 
ving full  gallop  to  the  lakes,  with  the  man  of  moustaches  tor  her 

compagnon  de  voyage.  

I I was  chagrined  at  the  whole  affair,  and  read  Hamlet  with  an 
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additional  respect  for  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  womankind 
but  I was  not  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  the  princely  misan- 
thrope ; and  the  sight  of  my  name  two  days  after  in  the  Gazette, 
as  ensign  in  a regiment  under  orders  for  the  peninsula,  made  me 
fling  sorrow  to  the  winds.  I surveyed  my  uniform  in  the  mirror, 
practised  the  salute  which  I was  yet  to  perform  at  some  royal  re- 
view at  the  head  of  my  regiment,  wiped  all  tears  from  my  eyes, 
and  was  in  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  carry  me. 

The  sight  from  Portsdovvn  Hill,  as  the  morning  broke,  was  in- 
comparable-troops marching,  flags  streaming  on  tower  and  fort, 
signals  flying,  guns  firing,  drums  beating,  bursts  of  martial  music 
rising  on  the  gale : the  sea,  blue  as  indigo,  covered  over  with  vo- 
lumes of  canvas,  rolling  before  the  light  like  floating  clouds  : life, 
vivid,  bustling,  bold,  was  in  everything  I saw,  heard,  and  felt. 
Pleroes  were  round  me  : the  men  who  had  fought  on  every  sea, 
the  living  trophies  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar.  I was 
in  a blaze  of  eagerness  and  expectancy,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  my  pacific  fellow  travellers  ; and  the  blaze  was  still  more  un- 
manageable, if  that  could  be,  when,  on  jumping  from  the  coach  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  1 almost  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  right 
wing  of  my  regiment,  moving  down  to  the  water-side.  I was  on 
the  best  terms  in  the  world  with  the  whole  corps  immediately. 
“ Fine  sight  this,  sir,”  said  the  lieutenant-colonel,  with  his’foot 
on  the  boat’s  gunwale : “ in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall 
be  off,  and  then  Portsmouth  may  put  on  mourning.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  w'  find  it  rather  dull,”  said  the  major,  who 
had  just  received  a war-office  letter  : “ your  wing  of  the  regiment, 
I see,  does  not  arrive  this  week,  and  you  must  wait  for  the  next 
convoy.” 

“ A week  1”  said  I,  in  trepidation. 

“ Or,  say  a month,  if  you  like,”  was  the  reply.  “ We  shall  pro- 
bably have  walked  over  half  the  peninsula  before  our  lightbobs 
and  grenadiers  stand  on  the  same  parade  again.” 

“A  month!”  echoed  the  captain  of  grenadiers,  a fine,  dashing 
Irish  Hercules,  to  whom  I took  an  instinctive  liking.  “ Say  six 
months,  or  a year,  or,  y Jove  ! the  end  of  the  world,  or  as  much 
further  as  you  like.  Whatever  happens  in  the  Peninsula  will  be 
short  and  sweet.  If  we  beat  the  French,  well  and  good,  the  busi- 
ness is  done.  If  they  /eat  us,  we  come  back,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter.  At  all  events,  my  young  friend,  if  you  see  nothing 
else  in  the  course  of  the  service,  you  will  have  it  to  say  that  you 
saw  an  embarkation.” 

I did  not  require  the  general  laugh  that  rounded  this  speech  to 
stimulate  me  ; but  at  once  asked  the  colonel  whether  1 might  not 
embark  then.  The  colonel  paused,  and  had  his  doubts.  But 
likings  and  dislikings  are  chiefly  mutual.  My  rapture  with  the 
regiment  had  made  me  popular  already  ; and  I was  tilted  on  board 
the  transport,  across  glorious  bright  billows,  that  at  every  heave 
seemed  to  throw  new  life  into  me. 

I enjoyed  every  thing — the  flutter  of  the  sails,  4he  roar  of  the 
surge,  the  brawlings  of  the  shore-boats,  the  rattle  of  the  cordage, 
the  very  smell  of  the  tar ; novelty  was  in  every  sight  and  sound  ; 
and  if  I had  seven  times  seven  senses  they  would  have  been  all 
kept  busy  and  delighted.  A handsome  dinner  made  only  a plea- 
sant pause  in  the  pleasures  of  the  deck  ; and  when  I turned  into 
my  dog-hole  at  night,  I would  not  have  exchanged  beds  with  a 
Sardanapalus. 

The  day  had  not  done  with  me  yet ; it  haunted  me  in  my  sleep. 
For  what  are  dreams,  but  the  remnants  and  fag-ends  of  theclothing 
of  the  mind  during  the  waking  hour ; a dress  made  of  the  same 
materials,  only  rendered  a little  more  grotesque  and  piecemeal ; a 
sort  of  Monmouth-street  toilette,  in  which  the  tatters  and  the  fi- 
nery are  tossed  together,  and  the  stray  stores  come  forth  like  an 
Irish  king — cloth  of  gold  over  the  shoulders,  but  with  neither 
shoe  nor  stocking  ? Recollections  full  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  last  twelve  hours  thronged  round  my  sleep  : caparisoned 
horses;  ships  flagged  and  streamered  from  stem  to  stern  ; gold- 
laced  heroes  ; beauties  blushing  with  charms  irresistible  and  per- 
petual ; banquets  celestial ; dances  on  earth,  in  the  clouds,  on  the 
billows,  that  lay  down,  and  covered  themselves  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  to  make  a fitting  floor  for  my  luxurious  feet.  No- 
thing could  be  more  surprising  than  the  scene — except  its  change. 
I had  been  quadrilling  it  in  vision  with  an  incomparable  partner, 
made  for  me  alone ; and  all  was  grace  and  gaiety,  when  I suddenly 
saw  the  roses  fly  from  her  cheek,  the  floor  heave,  and  the  whole 
host  of  quadrillers  heave  with  it.  The  gambols  of  an  earthquake 


were  peaceable  to  the  movements  that  followed  ; for  every  thing 
lifeless  and  living  round  us  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a spirit  of 
saliency.  The  “ elements  themselves  did  dance.”  I felt  the 
buoyancy  of  a thousand  wings.  I was  whirled,  lifted  up,  carried 
away,  partner  in  hand,  immeasurable  spaces.  I swept  along,  re- 
velling with  the  loveliest  of  human  dancers,  like  a chain-shot 
from  a gun,  cutting  the  air  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  miles  a 
minute.  At  last  a thunderbolt  burst  athwart  me : my  partner  was 
torn  from  my  arms  by  a concussion  that  shook  every  nerve  of  my 
frame,  and  1 opened  my  eyes,  to  find  myself  rolled  out  of  my  ham- 
mock on  the  floor,  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  sick  and  sulky  offi- 
cers, and  with  my  head  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  trying  to 
stanch  the  blood  from  my  temple. 

The  serene  day  had  been  succeeded  by  a gale.  The  tossing  of 
the  transport  had  inspired  my  slumbers ; and  the  last  tack  had 
rolled  me  out  of  my  berth. 

I did  my  best  to  enjoy  the  practical  joke  of  the  new  element, 
whose  treachery  I had  so  soon  experienced.  But  the  greatest  hu- 
mourist among  us  was  not  long  proof  against  its  might.  The 
zephyr  had  become  a breeze,  the  breeze  rapidly  grew  into  a brisk 
gale,  and  the  brisk  gale  still  more  rapidly  into  a storm.  To  make 
the  matter  more  sublime,  we  were  still  in  the  Channel,  a spot  evi- 
dently intended  by  nature  for  seasoning  this  great  naval  nation  to 
the  perils  of  salt  water ; for  man  may  put  a girdle  round  the  world 
without  meeting  such  another  teacher.  We  were  rolled,  pounded, 
and  salted,  into  living  mummies  and  stockfish;  drenched,  until 
the  idea  of  dryness  was  extinguished  among  us ; frozen,  till  every 
feeling  but  that  of  hunger  was  gone  ; and  thus,  without  food,  fire, 
or  sleep,  hourly  startled,  wretches  as  we  were,  by  the  chance  of 
being  called  to  account  for  our  folly  in  tempting  an  element  made 
only  for  sailors  and  other  sea-monsters  ; roused  from  our  miserable 
experiment  to  sleep,  by  a yell  of  “Shoals  on  the  larboard!” — 
“Breakers  on  the  starboard!” — “Pumps  choked!” — “Water 
gaining  on  the  hold  ;” — -we  passed  three  full  weeks  of  “ the  gloriou  s 
life  of  a sailor,”  rocking  like  unruly  children,  in  that  uneasy  cradle* 
the  ocean,  over  every  billow  from  Plymouth  Sound  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

But  our  troubles  were  coming  to  an  end.  “ Time  and  the  hour  . 
run  through  the  roughest  day,”  and  time  and  the  hour  drove  us 
back,  up  the  Channel,  by  “ abbey-tower  and  harbour- fort,”  with 
a wind  hunting  our  solitary  transport  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  The  land  flew  bedind  us,  and  we  stood  on  a deck  naked  of 
spar,  mast,  and  sail,  and  with  a crew  as  ghastly  as  ever  manned 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  to  see  England  “leaving  us  on  the  lee  ;” 
and  every  man  of  us  expecting  to  find  ourselves  under  sailing  or- 
ders for  the  North  Pole,  or  the  other  world.  Help  from  shore  was 
hopeless ; for  no  boat  could  live  a moment  in  the  whirlwind  of 
foam  that  swept  round  us.  Surges,  that  toppled  over  what  was  in 
better  times  our  mast,  but  now  a decrepid  semblance  of  the  crutch 
of  a Greenwich  pensioner,  dallied  with  us,  as  if  our  bark  were  a 
bauble.  Gusts  of  wind,  that  ripped  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom,  ; 
and  spread  it  over  us  in  huge  winding-sheets  of  spray,  salt,  and 
sand,  were  our  only  companions.  We  were  not  quite  drowned 
yet,  but  the  ocean  played  with  us  as  a cat  would  with  a mouse  ; 
let  us  slip  for  a moment,  and  then  was  on  our  backs  with  a mortal 
plunge  again. 

At  length  execution  came.  We  wheeled,  at  midnight,  into  a 
“profound”  of  storm,  a complication  of  sea-miscliicfs,  shores  and 
shoals  that  we  touched  every  five  minutes,  surges  more  implacable 
than  ever,  and  darkness  made  more  horrible  by  the  glimmering  of 
wandering  lights,  that  every  shivering  soul  among  us  could  have 
sworn  were  dancing  up  and  down  the  waters  in  the  hands  of 
drowned  seamen — our  memento  mori. 

But  our  horrors  were  completed  by  the  still  deeper  gloom  of  an 
enormous  promontory  hanging  within  half  a dozen  feet  of  our  bow. 
Death  was  inevitable,  and  we  waited  for  it  up  to  our  waists  in  water. 
The  ship  struck  with  a violence  that  flung  our  whole  council  of 
war  from  its  centre  of  gravity.  A French  battery  could  not  have 
more  effectually  laid  the  elite  of  the  gallant  regiment  on  their 
faces.  But,  to  my  wonder,  the  blow  was  given,  and  we  were  not 
yet  “ full  fathoms  five”  with  “ those  for  pearls  that  were  our  eyes,” 
nor  “ of  our  bones  was  coral  made.”  But,  while  the  few  among 
us  whose  tongues  could  yet  move  were  giving  their  opinions  on 
the  terra  incognita  which  had  brought  us  up  at  last ; some  voting 
for  the  Fiords  of  Norway,  others  for  Greenland  : others  for  no  land 
1 at  all,  but  an  iceberg,  on  whose  prongs  was  stuck  our  hopeless 
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ship,  like  a fly  on  a pin ; and  the  only  thing  in  which  we  agreed 
was,  that  we  had  left  the  Channel  some  thousand  miles  to  the 
south.  The  day  broke.  We  looked  round  us  in  astonishment. 
The  iceberg  over  our  heads  was  a bastion,  loaded  with  guns.  Be- 
hind us  was  a sunny  island  ; before  us  a smiling  shore.  Along  it 
were  military  lines,  a fort,  flags  flying:  and,  to  round  the  land- 
scape, a ridge  of  hills  covered  with  sheets  of  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  ten  miles  long  by  five.  “ Hilsea ! Portsmouth!  Ports- 
down  !’ ’ were  the  three  exclamations  from  us  all,  the  first  fruits  of 
our  recovered  faculties. 

Our  ship  still  lay  a hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  the  waves 
which  had  brought  her  so  far  were  not  yet  tired  of  playing  the 
same  antics  with  her  as  for  the  last  month  ; she  pitched  and  rolled 
hideously.  Before  me  lay  the  pleasant  land  of  the  canteen,  the 
coffeehouse,  and  the  hotel.  A crowd  of  jovial-looking  militaires 
had  already  gathered  on  the  beach  to  welcome  us  home,  and  were 
roaring  with  laughter  at  our  unwilling  manoeuvres.  ‘ Flesh  and 
blood  can  bear  this  no  longer,”  said  I to  the  Colonel,  who,  with- 
out boots,  epaulettes,  or  stomach,  was  clinging  for  his  life  to  the 
jurymast  of  our  dancing  ship.  The  words  were  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced than  I jumped  overboard,  and  was,  like  Caesar,  “ buffeting 
the  waters  with  fierce  controversy.”  The  waters  took  their  re- 
venge : I was  the  last  of  their  victims,  and  they  determined  to 
make  me  remember  them.  The  billows  did  with  me  just  as  they 
liked.  When  I was  within  ten  yards  of  the  shore  on  the  back  of 
one,  the  next  conveyed  me  fifty  yards  to  sea.  No  boat  was  at  hand 
to  determine  “ the  controversy,”  and,  in  as  few  minutes  as  possi- 
ble, a huge  hill  of  foam,  tumbling  back  from  the  beach,  carried  me 
with  it,  insensible,  down  Channel. 

I awoke  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  country  surgeons,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  men  of  science  were  on  the  point  of  car- 
rying it  against  the  philanthropists,  and  I was  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  "the  forceps  of  a fashionable  lecturer  on  theposf  mortem 
peculiarities  of  man.  Here,  perhaps,  I began  to  breathe  fifteen 
minutes  too  soon  ; for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  more  was  the  time 
in  which  the  philanthropists  had  agreed  to  give  up  the  experiment 
of  my  recovery.  Less  promptitude  on  my  part  would  have  saved 
me  a good  deal  of  after- trouble. 

But  I was  fated  to  disappoint  every  one  ; and  I disappointed 
the  men  of  science  of  their  prize  ; jumped  into  a post-chaise,  and 
flew  back  to  quarters.  The  first  man  whom  I met  in  the  streets 
of  Portsmouth  was  my  friend  Jack,  taking  a tranquil  saunter 
among  the  print-shops.  He  was  good-naturedly  glad  to  see  me, 

“ But  you  were  unlucky,”  said  he,  “ in  venturing  to  swim  from 
the  vessel.  The  tide  was  going  down  ; ire  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  was  lying  high  and  dry,  and  you  might  have  landed  in  a 
cabriolet.” 

“ But  the  regiment,  where  is  it  to  be  found?” 

“You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.  You  were  returned 
drowned,  for  every  ensign  in  the  corps  would  have  pledged  every 
; thing  but  his  epaulette,  that  you  were  gone  to  the  bottom.  Your 
commission  is  given  away,  and  now  you  have  only  to  go  to  town, 
and  fight  them  out  of  another,  if  they  will  take  your  own  word  at  ■ 
i|  the  Horse-Guards  for  your  being  alive.” 

“ But  what  are  you  doing  in  Portsmouth,  Jack?” 

“ My  duty.  I have  been  gazetted  to  the  regiment ; and  have 
the  honour  to  be  at  this  moment  lieutenant  in  the  company  you 
left  behind,  when  you  were  in  such  a hurry  to  see  service.” 

I cursed  the  fifteen  minutes  in  the  depths  of  my  soul.  Storm, 
starvation,  drowning,  and  cashiering,  were  their  produce.  I shook 
Jack  by  the  hand,  saw  him  embark  for  glory  and  the  Peninsula 
with  a wind  that  landed  him  at  Lisbon  in  five  days  ; and,  sad  and 
sullen,  took  my  way  for  London.  My  father  had  some  gambling 
friends,  men  of  influence  everywhere,  of  course,  and  able  to  do  any 
thing  on  earth  but  pay  their  tailors.  To  one  of  these  I applied, 
with  an  indignant  refutation  of  the  charge  of  my  being  drowned. 
He  sent  me  to  a high  functionary,  who,  from  behind  his  desk, 
wielded  a third  of  the  thunderbolts  of  Britain’s  war.  A more  pa- 
cific manipulator  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  never  calculated 
a discount.  But  he  had  the  patronage  of  forty-three  battalions, 
and  was  to  me,  and  five  hundred  subalterns,  the  living  emblem  of 
the  god  Mars. 

I leveed  him  for  a year  and  a half ; and  may  Heaven  forgive 
me  for  the  prayers  that  I made  for  his  welfare  during  the  time  ! 
Ernulphus  was  clever  at  those  short  expressions  of  opinion ; and 
my  uncle  Toby  says  that  “ our  troops  swore  terribly  in  Flanders.” 
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But  my  vocabulary  during  this  probation  might  have  furnished 
Ernulphus  with  novelty,  and  eclipsed  the  exploits  of  our  troops  in 
Flanders.  At  length  hope  dawned,  and  I was  ordered  to  attend. 
An  honest  clerk  in  the  office,  who  had  contracted  an  extia-official 
compassion  for  me,  whispered  as  I entered,  “ d our  commission  is 
made  out  in  a corps  under  orders  lor  the  Peninsula.”  My  heart 
danced  at  the  sound.  Wellington  was  there,  with  the  game  of 
glory  in  his  hands,  and  every  packet  brought  aides-du-camp, 
eagles,  and  lists  of  promotions.  Ushered  into  the  waiting-room, 
the  floor  seemed  to  burn  under  my  feet.  Every  moment  was  an 
hour,  every  hour  an  eternity.  Let  no  yearning  soul  charge  me 
with  impatience  : 1 underwent  four  of  those  eternities  this  day. 
I saw  long  files  of  the  happy  and  unhappy  passing  in  and  passing 
out ; I alone  was  unsummoned.  I thought  that  time  itselt  stood 
still.  The  great  man’s  carriage  rolling  to  the  door  roused  me  into 
action.  I burst  into  his  cabinet,  his  salle  de  trone,  even  before  a 
major-general.  The  great  man,  when  I at  last  detected  him,  halt 
buried  as  he  was  among  petitions,  eyed  me  with  a look  that  might 
have  forewarned  any  one  but  the  fiery  fool  that  stood  within  three 
inches  of  his  tribunal.  Our  dialogue  employed  but  halt  a dozen 
sentences,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  urbanity  on  either 
side.  He  bowed  me  out  of  the  room  ; and,  as  the  door  was  clo- 
sing, I heard  the  words,  “ Impatient  puppy  ! to  burst  in  upon  me 
a full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I was  at  leisure  : I shall  take  care 
not  to  be  too  soon  troubled  with  the  fellow  again. 

In  three  days  I saw  my  name  in  the  Ga.ir.tte,  flew  to  the  office, 
and  was  struck  blank  by  the  intelligence  that  my  new  regiment 
was  in  the  West  Indies.  A line  of  the  angry  pen  had  made  all 
the  difference  between  beating  the  French  and  broiling  under  the 
tropic,  being  covered  with  glory  and  flayed  alive  by  musquitoes  ; 
or,  to  say  all  in  one,  between  the  Peninsula  and  the  pestilence. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


A Slight  Cold.— Consider  “a  slight  c yd”  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a chill,  caught  by  a sudden  contact  with 'your  grave  ; or  as  oc- 
casioned by  the  damp  finger  of  Death  laid  iipon  you,  as  it  were, 
to  mark  you  for  his,  in  passing  to  the  more' immediate  object  of 
his  commission.  Let  this  be  called  croaking,  and  laughed  at  as 
such,  by  those  who  are  “ awearied  of  the  painlul  round  of  life, 
and  are  on  the  look-out  for  their  dismissal  from  it ; but  be  learnt 
off  by  heart,  and  remembered  as  having  the  force  and  truth  of 
gospel,  by  all  those  who  would  “ measure  out  their  span  upon  the 
earth,”  and  are  conscious  of  any  constitutional  flaw  or  feebleness  ; 
who  are  distinguished  by  any  such  tendency  death-ward,  as  long 
necks — narrow,  chicken  chests — very  fair  complexions — exquisite 
sympathy  with  atmospheric  variations ; or,  in  short,  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  an  asthmatic  or  consumptive  character — if  these 
choose  to  neglect  a slight  cold.  Let  not  them  complain  of 
being  bitten  by  a reptile,  which  they  have  cherished  to  maturity 
in  their  very  bosoms,  when  they  might  have  crushed  it  in  the  egg  ! 
Now,  if  we  call  “ a slight  cold”  the  egg,  and  pleurisy— inflamation 
of  the  lungs — asthma — consumption,  the  venomous  reptile — the 
matter  will  be  more  than  correctly  figured.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  “ egg”  may  be  deposited  and  hatched.  Going  sud- 
denly, slightly  clad,  from  a heated  into  a cold  atmosphere,  es- 
pecially ifyou  can  contrive  to  be  in  a state  of  perspiration— sitting 
or  standing  in  a draught,  however  slight,  it  is  the  breath  of  Death, 
reader,  and  laden  with  the  vapours  of  the  grave!  Lying  in  damp 
beds,  for  there  his  cold  arms  shall  embrace  you — continuing  in 
wet  clothing,  and  neglecting  wet  feet — these,  and  a hundred  others, 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but 
surely,  cherish  the  creature,  that  shall  at  last  creep  inextricably 
inwards,  and  lie  coiled  about  your  very  vitals.  Once  more,  again 
— again — again — I would  say  attend  to  this,  all  ye  who  think  it 
a small  matter  to — neglect  a slight  cold  1 — The  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician. 

Useless  Resentment. — Give  no  expression,  and,  as  far  as  you 
can  avoid  it,  give  no  place  in  your  mind,  to  useless  resentment  j 
not  even  where  you  feel  that  you  are  calumniated.  It  you  are  ac- 
cused of  bad  conduct,  past  or  intended,  and  it  is  in  your  power  to 
disprove  the  accusation,  do  not  fly  into  a passion,  but  give  dis- 
proofs ; to  fly  into  a passion  is  naturally  a guilty  man’s  sole  and 
therefore  natural  resource ; disproofs  are  the  only  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing your  case  from  that  of  a guilty  man.  Benthain. 
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Whence  is  the  might  of  thy  master-spell  ? 

Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound,  and  tell ! 

How  canst  thou  wake,  by  one  gentle  breath, 

Passionate  visions  of  love  and  death  1 
How  callest  thou  back,  with  a note,  a sigh, 

Words  and  low  tones  from  the  days  gone  by  — - 

A sunny  glance,  or  a fond  farewell? 

Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sound  and  tell ! 

What  is  thy  power,  from  the  soul’s  deep  string 
In  sudden  gushes  the  tears  to  bring  ? 

Even  'midst  the  swells  of  thy  festal  glee, 

Fountains  of  sorrow  are  stirred  by  thee  1 

Vain  are  those  tears! vain  and  fruitless  all— 

Showers  that  refresh  not,  yet  still  must  fall ; 

For  a purer  bliss  while  the  full  heart  burns, 

For  a brighter  home  while  the  spirit  yearns  ! 

Something  of  mystery  there  surely  dwells, 

Waiting  thy  touch,  in  our  bosom  cells  ; 

Some  tiling  that  finds  not  its  answer  here  - - 
A chain  to  be  clasped  in  another  sphere. 

Therefore  a current  of  sadness  deep, 

Through  the  stream  of  thy  triumph  is  heard  to  sweep, 

Like  a moan  of  the  breeze  through  a summer  sky 

Like  a name  of  the  dead  when  the  wine- foams  high! 

Yet  speak  to  me  still,  though  thy  tones  be  fraught 

With  vain  remembrance  and  troubled  thought. 

Speak ! for  thou  tellest  my  soul  that  its  birth 
Links  it  with  regions  more  bright  than  earth. 

Mrs.  Heman8. 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 


If  ought  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh,  nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  brightened  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O’erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now,  air  is  hush’d,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 

With  short  shrill  shreak  flits  by  on  leathern  wing  ; 

Or,  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  path, 

Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum. 

Now  teach  me,  maid  compos’d, 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

Whose  members,  stealing  through  thy  dark’ning  vale, 

May  not  unseemly  with  his  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I hail 
Thy  genial  lov’d  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding  star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a nymph,  who  -wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew;  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  ear. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 

Or,  find  some  ruin,  ’midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 

Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain’s  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discoverd  spires, 

And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o’er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 

And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 

Or  winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes. 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace* 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! Collins. 
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CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 

Sunday,  23. Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Akenside  died  1770. 

Monday,  24. Midsummer  Day.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Tuesday,  25. No  real  night,  but  constant  twilight  till  the  middle  of  July* 

Wednesday,  26. King  George  IV.  died  1830.  London  Docks  began  1802  • 

Thursday,  27. Dr.  Dodd  executed  for  forgery  1777. 

Friday,  28. Charles  Matthews  comedian  died  1835,  aged  60.  Queen  Vic- 

toria crowned  1838. 

Saturday,  29. St.  Peter  crucified  at  Rome  with  his  head  downwards. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IV e hope  to  make  use  of 


T.  J.  Birch,  is  thanked  for  his  attention, 
his  papers  shortly. 

T.  P. — We  are  always  happy  to  find  that  an  old  friend  has  not  for- 
gotten us,  although,  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  unable  to 
publish  his  verses. 

T.  W.  (Knightsbridge),  is  thanked  for  his  last  communications. 

P.  C.  P. — The  lines  are  very  fairly  written,  but  we  think  the  inuendo 
rather  too  broad. 

O.  G.  O. — We  cannot  undertake  to  insert  the  articles  this  gentleman 
has  sent  us,  unless  he  can  favour  us  with  a sight  of  the  work 
from  which  he  extracted  them. 

J.  H.  (Brighton.) — We  shall  not  forget  either  you,  or  the  pleasurable 
feelings  with  which  we  perused  your  note.  , 

Alastor. — Your  last  letter  arrived  at  too  late  an  hour  to  enable  ns 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  its  contents  this  week.  We  will  let 
you  have  our  answer  in  No.  IS. 

II.  S.  D.  (New  Brentford.) — It  would  glue  ns  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  your  request,  even  at  some  expense  ; but,  as 
we  are  not  the  culpable  parties,  we  cannot  at  present  undertake 
to  do  so. 

Curtius. — We  cannot  purchase  a “ pig  in  a poke,”  but  shall  be  glad 
to  peruse  your  M S.,  and  will  then  reply  to  your  enquiry. 

W.  P. — sketches  that  may  be  forwarded  to  us  shall  be  put  into 
our  artist’s  hands  if  the  subject  be  of  sufficient  interest. 

Errata. — In  page  247,  line  12,  second  column,  for  south-westerly 
read  north-westerly;  lines  44  to  48,  same  column,  should  run 
thus : — The  Pacific  receives  that  portion  of  the  gulf  stream 
which  was  diverted  from  its  course  and  flowed  through  the 
straits  of  Megellan,  the  first  obstacle  opposite  to  its  current 
being  the  eastern  coast,  &c.  In  line  22,  from  the  bottom  of 
second  column  of  page  248,  for  north-west  read  south-east. 

To  Our  Subscribers  and  the  Trade. — It  is  respectfully  re- 
quested that  all  orders  for  back  numbers  may  be  given  imme- 
diately. The  third  edition  of  No.  I.  is  now  ready,  also  Parts 

I.  to  IV. Country  Booksellers  will  be  supplied  with  bills,  SfC., 

upon  application  to  the  publisher,  and  sending  the  names  of  their 
town  agents. 


*.*  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 

London  : Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  I2(i,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand, June  29,  1844. 
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VIVIAN  VERNON; 


OR, 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

\_A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Victoria.~[ 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ MAUDE  MARSDEN.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Which  details  a few  explanatory  circumstances,  about  which,  the  reader 
has  been  left  in  the  dark. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Vivian  lias  doubtless  been  a Source 
of  wonder  and  anxiety  to  others  than  the  interested  and  crafty 
Barton.  In  order  to  explain  more  clearly  the  cause  of  his  absence 
from  the  old  rendezvous,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  return  to 
the  time  when  the  ill-fated  Jones  and  his  associate  left  him  for  the 
furtherance  of  a plot  which  in  its  immediate  result  is  already 


known  to  the  reader.  Startled  from  his  slumbers  by  sounds  which 
he  was  at  a loss  to  account  for,  Vivian  rose  from  his  bed  before 
daybreak,  and  in  some  perturbation,  sought  the  garments  which 
he  had  thrown  off  on  the  previous  night.  These  having  been  ab- 
ducted, he  had  no  alternative  but  to  clothe  himself  in  the  coarse 
garb  left  by  Barton  in  exchange,  and  having  now  no  doubt  that  robbery 
or  Something  worse  was  the  object  of  the  intruders  below,  he  hastily 
threw  this  dress  over  him  and  determined  to  depart  immediately.  The 
door  was  fastened  from  the  outside,  and  egress  by  that  means  was 
evidently  impossible ; the  window  was,  however,  at  a sho&  dis- 
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tance  from  the  ground,  and  wrenching  the  fastenings  asunder,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  sprang,  un- 
hurt, from  the  ledge  to  the  earth.  All  was  still  in  the  house, 
nevertheless,  and  judging  that  the  inmates  were  merely  waiting  to 
arrange  their  schemes  before  the  grand  design  was  entered  upon, 
Vernon  paused  not  to  examine  the  place  more  minutely,  but  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  escape,  walked  on  at  a rapid  pace  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  he  had  taken  in  coming  to  the  house. 
The  dawn  had  scarcely  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and  he  judgedit  prudent  to 
preserve  the  rude  path  that  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
rather  than  risk  an  unknown  road  across  the  marshes,  which  he 
knew  abounded  in  dangerous  dykes,  that,  mantled  with  a treacher- 
ous covering  of  green  weeds,  presented  a formidable  snare  to  the 
unsuspecting  wayfarer.  He  had  journeyed  onwards  in  this  way 
for  about  a mile,  when  a small  creek,  which  indented  the  shore  for 
some  distance,  threatened  to  intercept  his  further  progress,  and 
Vivian  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps  that  he  might  discover  some 
other  outlet,  when  the  suppressed  murmur  of  voices  near  him 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  paused  to  ascertain  from  what  source 
the  sounds  proceeded. 

Reconnoitring  the  spot  where  he  stood,  Vivian  found  that  the 
bank  along  which  he  had  passed,  here  sloped  in  a different  di- 
rection, being  excavated  for  some  yards  and  hoarded  round  with 
old  planks,  which  effectually  concealed  the  space  on  the  other 
side  from  the  gaze  of  a passing  straggler.  The  site  had  been  ap- 
parently intended  and  enclosed  foi'a  lime  quarry,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  original  design  must  have  been  abandoned,  tor 
there  was  no  sign  around  of  recent  occupancy.  It  was  from  be- 
hind this  railing  that  the  voices  came,  and  anxious  to  know,  from 
a feeling  of  indefinable  dread,  to  whom  they  belonged,  Vivian  si- 
lently approached  the  enclosure.  Availing  himself  of  a small 
aperture  in  the  paling,  he  looked  through  and  saw  that  the  em- 
bankment afforded  a safe  and  secret  recess  for  a boat,  which  was 
drawn  up  between  the  trenches.  Two  men,  one  in  the  dress  of  a 
fisherman,  and  the  other  apparently  a Dutch  sailor,  were  busily 
employed  in  throwing  in  the  earth  over  a hole  which  had  been  dug 
in  the  ground,  and  as  they  wielded  their  spades  with  anxious 
celerity,  concealment  of  some  violation  of  the  law  was  evidently 
their  motive  in  concluding  a transaction  of  this  questionable  kind 
so  early. 

As  Vivian,  rivetted  to  the  spot,  dared  scarcely  to  breathe,  lest 
he  should  turn  their  vengeance  on  himself,  he  did  not  doubt,  from 
the  mysterious  character  of  their  proceedings,  that  some  murder 
had  been  committed,  and  that  either  these  men  were  the  actual 
perpetrators,  or  at  least,  the  abettors  of  the  crime.  As  he  watched 
them  throwing  the  earth  in  until  the  grave,  for  such  he  deemed  it 
to  be,  was  nearly  filled,  his  frame  shuddered  with  horror,  and  he 
naturally  began  to  suspect  that  the  men  before  him  were  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  ruined  hostel  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

“ There !”  exclaimed  one,  as  he  shovelled  the  last  spadeful  on 
the  mound,  and  trod  it  down  with  his  feet,  “ they  will  be  puzzled 
to  catch  us  out  now,  I fancy!  Six  feet  down  and  no  sign  above 
board  will  throw  the  beaks  off  the  scent.” 

“ Yah  !”  responded  the  Dutchman,  “ de  ground  must  have  a 
nightcap  though,”  and  as  he  spoke  a few  clods  of  turf  were  re- 
placed, and  the  work  was  considered  complete. 

“ And  now  for  the  sign  that  Tom  Harris  may  know  it  when  he 
comes,”  continued  the  first,  driving  a stake  in  over  the  spot,  and 
marking  three  notches  at  the  top  with  his  knife, — “ safely  landed 
to-day,  however,  and — the  tide’s  turning,  Dekkar,  look  to  the 
boat.” 

As  the  sluggish  form  of  the  Hollander  moved  towards  the  trench 
his  quick  eye  perceived  a shadow  on  the  ground,  and  shouting  out 
“ Blitzen  ! — comrade! — a spy!”  rushed  upon  the  unprotected 
Vivian,  and  struggled  to  secure  him.  This,  with  his  companion’s 
aid,  he  effected.  The  sudden  turn  which  affair  had  taken,  scarcely 
allowing  a moment  for  consideration  on  either  side,  the  capture 
was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  it  was  in  vain  Vernon  assured 
them  he  had  only  arrived  there  a few  minutes  previously,  and  had 
been  induced  to  watch  their  proceedings  solely  from  curiosity. 
“ But!”  pursued  Vivian,  “although  you  may  wreak  your  revenge 
on  me,  be  assured  that  the  murdered  man  whom  you  have  buried 
beneath  that  turf  will  not  rest  undisturbed.  His  blood  will  call 
for  vengeance  on  your  heads.” 

“ De  murder!  Yah!  dat  is  goot,”  remarked  the  Dutchman, 


with  a hoarse  laugh,  “ we  take  all  dis  plague  of  trouble  to  bury  a 
man  ! Dat  is  very  goot;”  and  as  the  speaker  pondered  over  the 
possibility  of  such  a facetious  event  occurring  he  rubbed  his 
horny  palms  jocularly  together  and  sat  down  on  an  old  stump 
completely  overcome  with  his  hilarity. 

“ I see,  young  fellow,”  rejoined  the  fisherman,  heedless  of  his 
associate’s  levity,  “ that  you  are  at  least  no  spy  on  our  actions, 
since  you  take  us  to  be  those  who  would  run  their  own  neck  into 
a noose  for  that  of  another  ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  may 
not  become  one,  so  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  you  here,  you 
must  along  with  us.  Resistance  is  useless,  and  I promise  you  fair 
treatment,  or  my  name’s  not  Bill  Saunders,  so  hoist  out  the  boat, 
mate,  and  let  us  on  to  the  ship,  or  we  shall  have  the  red  flag  down 
upon  us  in  no  time.” 

Finding  that  he  had  only  fallen  into  the  hands  of  smugglers, 
Vivian  felt  his  reluctance  to  accompany  them  succumb  to  absolute 
necessity,  and  getting  into  the  boat,  the  other  two  pulled  off  and 
made  for  a ship  in  the  river,  which  was  anchored  as  though  the 
only  reason  for  its  stay  was  an  intention  to  start  with  the  morning 
tide. 

Bringing  the  boat  alongside  the  vessel,  Sanders,  Dekkar,  and 
Vivian  climbed  up  to  the  deck  where,  a narration  of  the  circum- 
stances having  been  duly  detailed  to  the  captain,  Vivian  was  as 
kindly  received  as  the  rough  hospitality  of  a seaman  would  admit. 
There  he  learned  that  the  ship’s  freight  had  chiefly  consisted  of 
contraband  goods,  which,  brought  from  the  coast  of  Holland  con- 
cealed under  layers  of  fruit,  were  hidden  at  different  places  along  ’ 
the  shore,  according  to  a previously  concerted  arrangement  be-  , 
tween  the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  A traffic  of  this  kind,  of  course 
required  to  be  conducted  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  accord- 
ingly Vivian  found  the  arrangements  on  board  were  all  designed 
to  effect  that  most  desirable  object.  Huge  baskets  of  cherries 
occupied  t'  quarter-deck,  and  were  ostentatiously  displayed  to 
lull  suspicion,  whilst  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  cargo  hav- 
ing been  deposited  in  the  manner  and  place  previously  described, 
the  reckless  indifference  of  those  on  board  to  the  preservation  of 
Pomona’s  gifts,  became  truly  remarkable.  But  as  though  Vivian 
had  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  craft,  and  one  who  had  done 
him  most  essential  service,  the  captain,  who,  in  his  younger  days 
had  been  purser  to  an  East  Indiaman,  treated  him  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  and  offered  him  the  use  of  his  own  cabin  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  accept  the  boon  thus  offered. 

The  motive  for  such  courtesy  Vernon  traced  to  a natural  desire 
that  the  supposed  spy  would  be  converted  into  a willing  assistant, 
and  as  the  lugger  pursued  its  course  down  the  river,  Vivian  had 
still  more  reason  for  thus  framing  his  conjectures.  Having  dis- 
cussed a plentiful  repast  in  company  with  the  captain  and  a tew  of 
his  most  confidential  adherents,  Vivian, when  they  were  left  together, 
entered  into  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
thrown  him  into  that  part  of  the  country  so  suddenly  without  re- 
sources, and  adding  that  his  present  prospects  were  of  rather  an 
ambiguous  nature,  the  captain,  who  went  by  the  appellation  of  j 
Beechcroft,  at  once  offered  him  a berth  in  the  vessel,  which  he 
had  under  his  own  command. 

“ You  must  have  seen,”  said  he,  “ that  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  present  employment  admits  of  something  like  an  ample  profit 
to  be  made.  I am  tired  of  the  senseless  dolts  I have  around  me, 
and  could  find  full  exercise  for  the  ability  you  possess.  M hat  say 
you — will  you  become  one  of  us  and  break  a lance  with  these  ex- 
cise rascals  ?” 

“ You  have  me  now  at  a disadvantage,”  replied  Vivian,”  here  I 
am  in  your  power ; what  if  I say  no  ?” 

“ Nothing,  but  that  you  throw  away  an  excellent  chance.  I rely 
upon  your  honour  in  return  for  the  treatment  you  have  experienced 
whilst  with  me  not  to  speak  elsewhere  a syllable  that  should  be- 
tray our  calling,  and  as  for  your  safety,  I will  guarantee  to  land 
you  unharmed  at  any  port  along  the  north-eastern  coast  you 
wish.”  _ j 

“In  that  case,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness,  I 
would  respond  with  a negative,  and  add,  that  I prefer  some  more 
congenial  occupation  consistent  with  my  ulterior  views.  If,  how- 
ever, you  can  turn  my  skill  in  penmanship  to  account  whilst  I am 
on  board,  you  can  do  so  with  full  assurance  that  I will  render  it 
willingly,  and  as  for  my  secrecy  as  regards  your  present  proceed- 
ings, you  have  my  warrant.” 

“ Then  if  it  must  be  so,  well  and  good ; though  I had  taken 
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somewhat  of  a fancy  to  you  and  should  have  liked  you  as  a mess- 
mate, but  I see  you  run  away  with  those  old  fashioned  notions  ot 
right  and  wrong  and  so  forth.  Well ! I don’t  blame  you,  I thought 
like  you  once,  but  the  bangs  and  buffets  of  this  life  have  made  me 
now  think  differently.  How  now,  Sanders  ? What  news? 

This  was  addressed  to  the  second  mate,  who,  leaning  over  the 
gangway,  appeared  anxious  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  captain. 

“There’s  a queer  craft  yonder,  to  leeward  of  us  sir.  Will  you 
venture  for  Deal?” 

“ No  1 stand  out  to  sea,  and  keep  a mile  or  so  along  the  coast 
till  we  pass  Harwich.” 

“Aye!  aye?  sir,”  was  the  hasty  rejoinder,  and  the  mate  dis- 
appeared. 

“ I have  some  reason  to  think  our  bark  is  getting  noted  in  these 
quarters;”  continued  Beechcroft,  “ I must  have  her  repainted 
next  time — the  timbers  are  starting  already.  But  come,  here  is 
some  of  the  real  sort — mix.” 

A bottle  and  glasses  were  produced  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter 
speedily  became  filled  with  the  tempting  beverage.  As  the  glasses 
circulated,  Beechcroft  entered  freely  into  conversation,  and  Vivian 
found  that  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  few  planks  that  owned  him  master.  He  gave  a 
spirited  account  of  the  various  adventures  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  detailed  a number  of  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
life  of  a modern  smuggler  which  manifested  a keen  perception  of 
the  humourous,  mingled  with  an  unquenchable  love  for  a roving 
existence,  and  the  excitement  of  a perilous  employment. 

During  the  period  thus  occupied,  the  vessel  had  made  rapid 
progress  along  the  coast,  and  with  her  sails  well  filled  with  the 
western  breeze,  sped  bravely  on.  Steering  to  the  N.E.  towards  the 
Flemish  coast,  the  “ Mary  Anne,”  for  so  was  the  lugger  named, 
nobly  breasted  the  waves,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a suc- 
cessful termination  to  a prosperous  voyage.  Beecnfboft  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  ascertaining  that  the  suspicious  craft  before  ob- 
served had  for  some  time  been  outstripped  in  the  pursuit,  he 
plunged  into  excesses  in  which  Vivian  was  solicited,  but  declined, 
to  join.  The  sailors  who,  conscious  of  their  power,  were  habi- 
tually unused’  to  control,  exhibited,  however,  no  such  scruples, 
and  freely  drank  to  the  fortune  of  the  next  venture,  an  extra  al- 
lowance of  spirits  having  been  served  out  to  them  forAhe  pur- 
pose. 

The  day  had  been  throughout  hot  and  sultry,  and  now  when 
the  evening  was  approaching,  dense  black  masses  of  clouds  that 
came  heavily  charged  from  the  west,  foreboded  a storm.  Has- 
tening upon  deck  when  the  first  distant  peal  of  thunder  sounded 
along  the  coast  as  the  precursor  of  the  tempest,  Beechcroft  gave 
orders  for  the  mainsail  to  be  reefed,  and  preparations  were  hastily 
made  on  every  side  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  sails  now  flapped 
idly  against  the  mast,  and  a temporary  calm,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  preceded  the  coming  up  of  the  storm-clouds,  lhe  atmos- 
phere grew  thicker  and  darker  every  minute,  and  the  candle  as  it 
was  brought  to  light  the  oil-lamp  in  the  binnacle,  burned  steadily 
upwards  without  a current  of  air  springing  up  to  bend  the  flame. 
Vivian,  by  the  advice  of  the  captain,  went  below  to  avoid  the 
scene  of  confusion  that  speedily  took  place  on  deck,  and  there  as 
he  felt  the  ship  motionless,  and  heard  the  gurgling  sound  of  the 
water  plashing  idly  against  the  keel,  he  knew  that  a storm  was  at 
hand,  for  which  the  intoxicated  mariners  were  but  ill-prepared. 
Whilst  vainly  endeavouring  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  pages  of 
an  old  nautical  almanac,  that  formed  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
captain’s  maritime  library,  he  heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the 
Dutchman  Dekkar,  resounding  on  the  companion  steps,  and  soon 
after  the  burly  form  of  that  individual  became  apparent  at  the 
cabin  door. 

“ It  seems  likely  to  prove  a rough  night,”  remarked  Vivian,  in 
reply  to  a muttered  anathema  by  the  Hollander. 

“ Donder  ! but  we  shall  have  it  shortly.  De  sky  growls  like  a 
cross  burgomaster — where  is  de  Schnapps  ?” 

Vernon  pointed  out  the  spirit  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and 
Dekkar,  vociferating  a series  of  complaints  against  the  weather, 
returned  with  the  flask  to  the  deck. 

Another  interval  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  passed  by,  and  then 
the  seaman’s  prediction  was  confirmed.  A sudden  squall  arose, 
which  in  its  first  violent  gust  caught  the  vessel  on  the  lee-bow, 
and  threw  it  almost  on  its  beam  ends.  Sail  after  sail  was  taken 
in,  and  with  the  shortening  of  each  reef,  came  a lurch  that  threat- 


ened entire  submersion.  It  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  heave 
the  ship  to,  and  let  her  drift  with  the  wind,  as  all  attempts  to  go- 
vern the  helm,  to  which  the  steersman  was  lashed,  proved  una- 
vailing. The  wind  howled  dismally  through  the  spars  and  rigging, 
the  waves  broke  furiously  over  the  side,  and  constant  flashes  of 
blue  forked  lightning  were  accompanied  by  crashing  peals  of 
thunder,  which  drowned  even  the  orders  of  Beechcroft,  spoken  as 
they  were  with  the  voice  of  a Stentor  through  the  speaking  trumpet. 
The  surge  foamed  and  dashed  showers  of  spray  over  the  bulwarks, 
the  starting  timbers  cracked  and  creaked  as  each  succeeding  effort 
to  breast  the  waters  was  made,  the  rain  poured  down  in  sheets  of 
water,  and  the  crew,  staggered  by  the  confusion  that  prevailed, 
and  stupified  by  the  quantity  of  liqour  they  had  drank,  were  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  task  of  combating  with  the  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

Another  flash  of  more  intensity  than  the  rest,  a reverberating- 
crash  of  thunder,  and  a green  sea  at»the  same  moment,  shot  over 
the  weather  gangway,  carrying  with  it  in  its  fury  the  boat,  cabouse, 
and  everything  moveable,  tearing  down  the  companion-way  and 
deluging  the  cabin  in  a flood  of  water.  V ivian  rushed  on  deck 
anticipating  that  the  vessel  was  going  to  pieces. 

“ Good  Heavens,”  cried  Vernon,  “ we  are  lost  1” 

“ Nay !”  rejoined  Beechcroft,  “the  deck  is  now  cleared  of  a 
heavy  load — she  will  ride  like  a duck.” 

The  result  verified  his  assertion,  for  the  alteration  in  the  motion 
became  immediately  manifest. 

All  at  once  a rocky  island  seemed  to  start  from  the  sea,  but  the 
next  broad  flash  revealed  a good  offing,  and  they  again  felt 
safe  ; the  vivid  glare  of  the  lightning  lit  up  in  the  distance  a long; 
range  of  headland,  but  in  the  succeeding  pitchy  darkness  that 
prevailed,  all  was  again  doubt  and  gloom. 

“ Keep  the  wind,  Sanders!”  shouted  Beechcroft  to  the  man  at 
the  helm,  who  had  just  resumed  his  capacity,  “ I am  afraid  of  the 
land,  and  I think  there  is  a slight  lull.” 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  vessel  rode  more  steadily,  when 
a loud  shout  came  from  the  forecastle. 

“ A sail  close  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir.” 

“ Hard  by  the  helm,  Sanders,”  shouted  Beechcroft  through  the 
trumpet. 

The  helm  was  put  hard  down — and  they  shot  by.  At  the  same 
time  by  the  vivid  flashes  that  clothed  sea  and  sky  in  lurid  flakes 
of  fire,  they  saw  the  little  schooner,  they  had  just  passed,  struck 
by  a heavy  sea  and  so  much  injured  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  live  out  the  night.  Whilst  sympathising  with  their  fe’low 
voyagers  in  distress,  intelligence  was  brought  that  there  was  four 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 

“ All  hands  to  the  pump,”  shouted  the  captain. 

Everybody  flew  in  the  direction  designated. 

“ Word  hard  for  your  lives  boys !”  cried  Beechcroft,  apparently- 
gaining  fresh  energy  from  the  circumstances  that  rose  to  re- 
quire it. 

“Aye  ! aye  1 sir,”  returned  the  men,  and  to  work  they  went, 
but  their  exertions  were  useless.  In  another  hour  there  was  ten 
feet  of  water,  and  the  storm  still  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 
violence. 

“ It’s  of  no  use  struggling  against  fate,”  cried  Beechcroft  after 
a pause,  “the  ship  is  breaking  to  pieces,  our  long  boat  and  jolly 
boat  are  both  gone,  and  other  chances  of  escape  have  we  none  ? 
Within  half  an  hour  every  hope  must  be  lost — let  all  prepare  foi- 
the  worst.” 

As  he  spoke  a terrific  flash  burst  upon  the  ill-fated  vessel, 
and  the  electric  fluid  striking  the  mainmast,  shivered  it  into  splint- 
ers, carrying  away  in  its  fall  four  of  the  crew,  amongst  whom  were 
Dekkar  and  Sanders.  The  last  shrieks  of  these  unhappy  men 
were  drowned  in  the  deafening  crash  of  thunder  that  followed  ; 
the  rigging  was  also  by  the  same  force  torn  asunder  ; and  the  lug- 
ger was  plunged  and  tossed  violently  as  if  in  a tempestuous  vortex. 

Any  hope  of  the  ship  righting  was  after  this  abandoned. 

There  now  remained  but  Beechcroft,  three  of  the  crew,  and  Vivian. 
To  save  these  a raft  was  hastily  constructed  from  a hen-coop  and 
some  spare  spars  lashed  together.  On  this  they  resolved  to  ven- 
ture, and  so  have  a struggle  for  existence  ; as  with  regard  to  the 
wreck  around  them,  no  effort  to  preserve  it  from  immediately 
sinking  could  have  succeeded.  The  last  flash  of  lightning,  too, 
had  kindled  a fearful  blaze  in  the  cabin,  where  it  had  ignited  a few 
grains  of  powder  that  had  fallen  from  the  gun-flask,  and  this  com- 
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municating  with  a quantity  of  waste  paper  and  shavings  caused 
the  cabin  to  be  enveloped  in  flames,  which  poured  forth  fearful 
clouds  of  smoke  and  light  on  the  midnight  air.  Impelled,  there- 
fore, by  this  second  catastrophe,  to  make  a sudden  and  precipitous 
retreat,  they  cast  their  clumsy  raft  upon  the  waters,  and  throwing  a 
few  articles  on  it  for  immediate  use,  prepared  to  descend.  Beech- 
croft  was  the  last  to  quit  the  vessel,  and  clinging  to  the  frail  vehi- 
cle that  was  to  sustain  them,  he  and  Vivian  turned  their  last  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  burning  lugger,  whilst  the  whole  party 
awaited  in  ominous  silence  the  fate  for  which  they  had  been  pre- 
served. 

And  it  was  well  such  haste  had  been  made.  They  had  not  com- 
pleted their  escape  more  than  a few  brief  minutes,  when,  through 
the  lurid  gloom  that  prevailed,  with  a reddened  sky  above  and  the 
ensanguined  water  beneath,  they  saw  the  burning  wreck  heave 
violently  to  leeward ; a hollow,  hissing,  gurgling  sound,  and 
the  eddy  that  followed,  told  the  rest.  The  stricken  bark  had  left 
only  a few  pieces  of  the  wreck  floating  on  the  surface  to  mark  the 
spot  where  it  had  last  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  flames  which  had  hitherto  thrown  a gauzy  light  through 
the  darkness,  now  totally  disappeared,  leaving  behind  only  a dis- 
mal gloom,  which  made  the  direction  the  raft  was  taking  a matter 
of  absolute  uncertainty. 

The  storm  had,  however,  ceased,  as  if  it  had  spent  its  fury  in 
the  last  awful  manifestation  of  its  power,  and  now  having  glutted 
its  appetite  with  a victim,  it  was  evidently  gradually  abating  in 
violence.  Distant  rumblings  of  the  clouds  afar  off,  only  mingled 
at  intervals  with  the  constant  plashing  of  the  heavy  rain  upon  the 
waters,  served  to  mark  the  receding  of  the  tempest,  and  convul- 
sively clinging  to  the  frail  planks,  the  five,  rescued  from  one 
danger,  seemed  preserved  only  to  encounter  another  in  a form  more 
terrible. 

Drifting  through  the  darkness  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters, 
wet  and  cheerless,  how  different  did  the  past  scenes  of  enjoyment 
appear  to  them.  How  dreadful  was  the  contrast  with  the  wild 
hilarity  of  the  previous  evening — how  sickening  the  recollection 
of  the  orgies  in  which  they  had  indulged.  The  silence  which  all 
involuntarily  maintained,  seemed  the  precursor  of  the  mute  sym  ■ 
hols  of  death,  and  as  each,  impressed  with  a constant  necessity  for 
clinging  on  to  the  damp  wood,  feared  to  look  around  lest  he  should 
behold  one  of  the  number  gone  and  expect  himself  to  be  the  next, 
a violent  revulsion  of  feeling  agitated  all  and  quenched  the  last 
spark  of  hope  that  remained. 

Night  had  now  given  place  to  that  faint  twilight  which  precedes 
the  first  break  of  morning.  A dull  greyish  streak  belted  the  east- 
ern horizon,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  rain  ceased,  the  sky  became 
ruddy  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  light  fell  like  a glo- 
rious rainbow  of  golden  promises  on  the  raft  and  its  exhausted 
voyagers.  The  wind  too  died  away,  and  as  they  merged  into 
something  like  smoother  water,  their  hopes  of  rescue — though  not 
a syllable  was  exchanged  between  them — began  gradually  to  revive, 
as  might  have  been  traced  in  the  brightening  up  of  each  indivi- 
dual countenance. 

Morning  had  slowly  passed  away,  day  had  fairly  broken,  and 
the  sun,  gaining  its  meridian,  poured  down  its  fiery  radiance  with 
all  the  intensity  of  noon.  The  ragged  patches  of  black  cloud  that 
the  last  night’s  storm  had  left  behind,  began  gradually  to  disappear, 
and  the  sky  presented  one  unbroken  canopy  of  cloudless  blue. 
Yet  as  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  without  a sail  being  seen,  the 
exhausted  frames  and  strained  muscles  of  those  floating  on  the 
wave,  without  more  than  a few  inches  of  plank  between  them  and 
certain  death,  began  to  influence  the  mind,  and  a deep  sonorous 
plash  soon  announced  that  the  party  had  already  been  reduced  to 
four,  nature  being  incapable  of  continuing  an  effort,  made  even  for 
her  preservation.  At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by  Beechcroft, 
who  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  as  be  lay  extended,  and  almost 
lifeless  on  the  side.  It  was  the  expression  of  hope  still  lingering, 
the  result  of  discovering  some  chance  of  a rescue  yet.  A sail 
thrown  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  horizon,  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  each  eyeball  was  strained  in  agonising  painfulness 
to  descry  an  object  that  might  lead  to  a termination  of  their  suf- 
ferings. 

Hope  again  revived — the  ship  neared  them — each  heart  beat 
stronger  — deliverance  was  at  hand  ; they  shouted  loudly  till 
hoarseness  exhausted  their  efforts — but  in  vain.  Handkerchiefs 
were  raised  as  signals  of  distress,  and  every  expedient  tried  to 


attract  attention,  but  to  no  purpose.  tJnseen  and  unheard  the 
shipwrecked  few  drifted  away  with  the  current,  and  the  vessel 
passing  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles,  unaware  of  their  vicinity, 
bore  down  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  again  lost  to  sight. 
Another  of  the  party  having  become  numbed  with  the  moisture  to 
which  he  bad  been  exposed  for  so  many  hours,  here  gasped  a con- 
vulsive sigh,  and  relaxing  his  grasp,  fell  beneath  the  surface. 
They  were  now  three. 

Noon  passed  and  twilight  was  again  stealing  over  them,  when, 
ere  the  last  beam  of  daylight  had  expired,  “ land”  was  ejaculated 
in  a joyous  tone  by  Beechcroft,  and  Vivian  turned  languidly  round 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  shore  was  seen. 

The  land  described  was  a sharp  and  broken  ridge  of  rocky  head- 
land, jutting  out  far  into  the  sea,  and  appeared  to  form  a portion 
of  some  wider  and  more  continuous  chain.  The  experience  of 
Beechcroft  at  once  assured  him  that  it  was  then  irth-eastern coast 
of  England,  and  he  urgently  pressed  upon  his  two  companions  the 
necessity  of  using  every  possible  effort  to  make  for  that  beach 
Detaching  one  of  the  planks,  and  using  it  as  a kind  of  oar  to  pro- 
pel the  raft  in  that  direction,  there  was  now  great  exertion  being 
made  by  all  three  to  prolong  an  existence  hitherto  so  endangered. 
Aided  by  the  current,  and  what  little  wind  there  was,  they  con- 
trived to.bring  the  raft  close  under  the  cliffs,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing darkness  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a secure  landing 
place,  they  were  driven  from  side  to  side  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 
At  this  crisis,  when  an  advantageous  place  appeared  to  be  just 
gained, the  raft  struck  against  an  unseen  rock  and  swung  round,  the 
waves  dashed  over  it  with  such  violence  that  the  crazy  thing  was 
soon  driven  to  pieces,  and  the  three  adventurers  were  plunged 
into  the  seething  waves. 

The  arms  of  Vivian  mechanically  clasped  the  most  buoyant  o 
the  planks,  and  though  tossed  and  buffettedby  the  surging  billows  , 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  A wavedashed  him  on  the  cliffs 
with  such  force  as  to  stun  him  with  the  blow,  but  receding,  left 
him  high  and  safe  upon  the  beach.  Upon  recovering  his  senses, 
he  turned  round  to  look  for  his  late  associates,  but  they  were  gone 
— nothing  but  sea,  rock,  and  sky,  could  be  seen  for  miles. 


ANGLING. 


In  the  hope  that  the  article  in  our  last  has  been  found  useful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  piscatorial  art,  we  continue  the  list  of  fishes,  and 
shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  subject  with  a few  general  instruc- 
tions to  the  angler. 

The  Grayling  or  Umber  spawns  in  May,  and  is  in  the  best 
condition  about  the  month  of  November.  They  will  greedily  take 
all  the  baits  that  a trout  does,  and  commonly  frequent  the  same 
streams.  They  must  be  angled  for  with  very  fine  tackle  as  they 
are  a timid  fish,  and  when  hooked  must  be  managed  with  care,  as 
the  hold  in  the  mouth  of  this  fish  easily  gives  way ; in  that  case, 
however,  they  will  speedily  return  to  the  bait.  They  are  on  an 
average  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long ; delicious  to  the 
palate  ; and  are  said  to  have  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  plant  {hy- 
mallus. 

The  Gudgeon,  famous  both  for  the  flavour  and  sport,  is  a very 
simple  fish,  and  easily  allured  with  any  kind  of  bait.  It  is  fond 
of  gentle  streams  with  a gravelly  bottom  ; is  generally  from  five 
to  six  inches  long,  and  spawns  two  or  three  times  a year.  Before 
angling  for  gudgeons  the  bottom  should  be  well  stirred  up  to  rouse 
them,  and  collect  them  in  shoals  together.  The  fish  should  not  be 
struck  on  the  first  motion  of  the  float,  as  they  commonly  nibble 
the  bait  before  they  swallow  it. 

The  Loach  or  Groundling  sheds  its  spawn  in  April,  and  re- 
mains in  the  gravel,  where  it  is  easily  taken  with  a small  red  worm. 
They  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  of  delicate  flavour,  and 
abound  mostly  in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  in  the  streams  of  the 
mountainous  parts. 

The  Minnow  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  river-fish,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding two  inches  in  length.  They  spawn  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  crowd  together  in  large  shoals,  chiefly  in  shallow  waters, 
where,  from  their  frequency  in  biting,  they  are  easily  taken,  and 
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serve  as  excellent  baits  for  trout,  pike,  chub,  perch,  and  many 

other  kinds  of  fish.  ...  . 

Mullet  take  nearly  the  same  bait  as  the  trout,  and  will  rise  to 
an  artificial  fly.  They  are  found  in  the  river  Arun,  Sussex. 

The  Par  or  Samlet  is  called  on  the  river  Wye  a skirling ; in 
Yorkshire  a brandling;  in  Northumberland  a rack-rider ; and  in 
other  parts  of  England  a fingerling,  from  the  resemblance  ot  its 
spotted  streaks  to  the  human  finger.  Par  or  samlet  is  the  name 
given  it  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  best  known.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  by  the  blended  spawn  of  the  trout  and 
salmon,  an  opinion  which  receives  great  probability  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  frequenting  the  same  haunts  with  salmon  and 
sea-trout,  and  their  being  forked  in  the  tail  like  the  former.  They 
are  taken  mostly  in  the  same  way. 

The  Perch  is  a bold-biting  fish,  and  affords  excellent  amuse- 
ment to  the  angler.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  ot  his 
colours,  and  by  a large  erection  on  his  back  which  he  can  laise  oi 
depress  at  pleasure.  Thus  defended,  he  bids  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enormous  and  most  ravenous  pike.  They  are  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  spawn  about  the  beginning  o 
March.  In  fishing  for  perch  with  a minnow  or  brandling  the 
hook  should  be  run  through  the  back  fin  of  the  bait,  which  must 
hang  about  six  inches  from  the  ground.  A cork  float  is  used, 
which  is  leaded  about  nine  inches  from  the  hook.  They  refuse 

1 Tile  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jack,  is  a fish  of  enormous  size  and  of  the 
greatest  voracity,  so  much  so  as  to  be  called  the  fresh-water  shark. 
They  are  great  breeders.  The  account  of  their  having  been 
brought  to  England  first  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  is  falla- 
cious, although  at  that  time  they  were  esteemed  great  rarities. 
They  shed  their  spawn  about  March,  and  usually  in  very  shallow 
waters.  The  finest  pike  are  those  which  feed  in  clear  rivers,  those 
of  the  fens  being  of  very  inferior  quality.  In  the  latter  places, 
however,  they  grow  to  a vast  size,  and  feed  principally  on  frogs 
and  such  like  nutriment.  The  pike  for  longevity  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  fresh-water  fish  ; is  solitary  and  melancholy  in  his 
habits,  commonly  swimming  alone,  and  remaining  in  his  haunt  till 
compelled  to  roam  in  quest  of  food.  Gesner,  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  introduced  as  a sort  of  preface  to  his  book 
De  Piscibus,  relates  that  near  Haileburne,  in  Germany,  a pike 
was  taken  up  in  1497  with  the  following  curious  inscription  on  a 
brass  collar  attached  to  his  neck, — “ Ego  sum  ills  piscis  huic  stagno 
omnium  primum  impositus  per  mundi  rectoris  Frederici  Secundi  manus 
5 Octobris  anno  1230.”  A high  wind  or  dark  cloudy  day  com- 
monly affords  the  best  sport  in  angling  for  this  fish,  as  their  appe- 
tite is  keener  at  those  times. 

There  ase  three  ways  of  taking  pike— by  the  ledger,  the  trolling 
or  walking  bait,  and  the  trimmer.  The  ledger  is  a bait  fixed  by 
a stick  driven  into  the  ground,  or  the  angler’s  rod  may  be  so  se- 
cured ; a live  bait  is  attached  to  the  hook,  as  the  dace,  gudgeon, 
or  roach,  and,  on  some  occasions,  a frog  is  employed.  A sufficient 
length  of  line  is  left  free  to  allow  the  pike  to  carry  the  bait  to  his 
haunts.  If 'fish  are  used  as  baits,  the  hook  must  be  securely 
stuck  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  should  be  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  yards  long.  If  a frog,  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook 
sheuld  be  put  in  at  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  side,  and  the  hinder 
leg  of  one  side  should  be  fastened  to  it  with  strong  silk.  The 
method  of  trolling  for  pike  is  the  most  diverting  way  of  catching 
them.  There  are  several  small  rings  affixed  to  the  trolling-rod,  and  on 
the  bottom  and  thickest  joint  a reel  is  placed,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  line  upon  it.  The  line  after  passing  through  each  ring 
of  the  rod,  is  joined  to  the  gymp  or  wire  to  which  the  hook  or 
hooks  are  suspended.  Two  large  hooks,  about  the  size  adapted 
for  perch-fishing,  are  commonly  employed,  which  are  placed  back 
to  back.  Between  the  two  hooks  hangs  a little  chain,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a leaden  plummet  fastened  in  the  mouth  of  a dead 
fish,  the  hooks  being  left  exposed  on  the  outside.  The  bait  being 
moved  about  in  the  water  so  as  to  resemble  a living  fish,  the  pike 
on  perceiving  it,  immediately  darts  at  it  with  all  his  velocity,  and 
drags  it  to  his  hole,  and  in  a few  minutes  voraciously  devours  it. 
The  hooks  by  this  means  being  fastened  in  his  body,  all  that  re- 
mains is  for  the  angler  to  weary  him  out,  and  afterwards  drag  him 
slowly  to  the  shore,  being  careful  to  avoid  his  bite,  which  he  will 
not  scruple  to  attempt.  The  third  mode  by  which  they  are  caught, 
is  by  means  of  a wooden  cylinder,  called  a trimmer,  round  which 
about  the  middle  in  a smaller  diameter  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 


line  are  wound,  a yard  or  more  being  suffered  to  hang  down  m 
the  water  with  the  bait.  The  trimmer  is  now  permitted  to  go 
wherever  the  current  tends,  and  the  angler  silently  follows,  until 
a fish  has  approached  the  bait,  when  he  comes  up  and  secures 

11  The  new  method  of  taking  pike  by  means  ' ff 
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calls  them,  was  originally  suggested  by  CofonelJffiOTnton^  .. 
has  been  practised  with  considerable  success.  1 make  use, 
says  he!"  of  pieces  of  cork  of  a conical  form,  all  differently  painted 
and  named  aPfter  favourite  hounds.  The  mode  of  baiting  them 
is  by  placing  a live  bait,  which  hangs  at  the  end  oi  a line  a yam 
and  a half  long,  fastened  so  slightly  that  on  the  pike  s striking, 
two  or  three  yards  more  run  off  so  as  to  enable  him  to  go  g 
bait.  If  more  line  is  used  it  will  prevent  the  sport  that  attends 
his  diving  and  carrying  under  water  the  hound,  which  being  pur- 
sued in  a boat  down  the  wind,  the  course  they  always  take,  affor 
very  excellent  amusement,  and  where  pike,  or  large  perch,  or  even 
trout  are  in  plenty,  before  the  hunters  (if  I may  so  term  these 
fishers,)  have  run  down  the  first  pike,  others  are  seen  corning  to- 
wards them  with  a velocity  proportionable  to  ‘be  fish  that  is  at 
them  ” Whiten  fish  are  employed  in  catching  pike,  they  must 
be  fresh,  and  preserved  in  a tin-kettle,  which  it  the  water  be 
changed  frequently  will  improve  them.  Pike  are  denominated 
jack  till  they  attain  the  length  of  twenty-four  inches. 

The  Pinnock,  or  Airley,  is  a species  of  sea- trout,  usually  froi 
nine  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  is  most  frequent  in  Scotland. 
The  whiting,  another  species,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  in- 
ches long.  They  will  both  rise  at  an  artificial  fly,  but  commonly 
require  a more  showy  one  than  the  trout.  . , 

The  Pope  or  Ruff  is  a fish  very  similar  in  its  nature  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  perch,  and  is  frequently  caught  when  fishing  tor 
the  latter.  They  spawn  in  March  and  April,  and  are  taken  with 
a brandling,  gentles,  or  caddes.  They  are  extremely  voracious 
in  their  disposition,  and  will  devour  a minnow  which  is  almost  as 
big  as  themselves.  In  their  favourite  haunts  of  gentle  deep  streams 
overhung  by  trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  together,  and  you  may  hsh 
for  them  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  water;  as  they  will 
bite  in  almost  any  weather  or  almost  any  situation.  I he  average 
leno-th  of  this  fish  is  from  six  to  seven  inches. 

Roach  are  frequently  taken  with  flies  under  water..  They  are 
a simple  and  foolish  fish,  and  will  bite  at  any  of  the  baits  that  are 
provided  for  chub  or  dace.  They  spawn  in  May,  and  turn  red 
when  boiled.  The  compactness  of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb, “sound  as  a roach.”  They  haunt  shallow  and  gentle 
streams  ; and  particularly  the  mouths  of  all  small  streams  which 
run  into  larger  ones.  In  angling  for  the  roach  the  tackle  must 
be  strong,  and  the  float  large  and  well  leaded.  . , 

The  Rud,  or  Finscall,  is  a very  scarce  fish  found  only  in  the 
river  Charwell  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a few  lakes  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.  It  sheds  its  spawn  in  April,  will  take  all  kinds  ot 
worms,  and  rise  at  an  artificial  fly.  Its  colour  is  a yell?wish 
brown,  and  its  average  length  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches . it  has 
been  seen  longer  than  this. 

To  be  continued. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  science  simplified  and  education  made  easy. 

VINOUS  FERMENTATION. 

William. — What  is  the  reason,  Uncle,  that  wine  is  intoxicating, 
when  the  juice  of  the  grape,  from  which  it  is  made,  is  not  so  ? 

Uncle. — -It  arises  from  the  fermentation  to  which  the  juice  has 
been  subjected.  Fermentation  is  the  term  applied  to  the  spon- 
taneous changes  which  vegetable  substances  undergo  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  vinous,  which  occurs  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine  and  beer,  and  acetous  in  the  manufacture  ot 
vinegar.  I have  already  told  you,  that,  in  certain  cases,  starch, 
which  is  contained  in  many  vegetable  productions,  can  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  and  all  vegetable  matter  that  contains  sugar 
can  be  made  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation  In  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  barley  is  employed,  and  in  the  case  of  wine,  the 
iuice  of  the  grape  : the  starch  contained  in  the  barley  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  process  of  malting,  but  sugar  is  found  already 
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present  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  sugar,  if  pure,  and  dis- 
solved in  water,  will  not  of  itself  ferment,  it  needs  the  addition  of 
another  substance,  namely,  ijeasi,  this  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  an  infusion  of  malt  in 
water,  called  wort,  it  principally  consists  of  vegetable  gluten. 

William. — What  is  the  meaning  of  that  term,  Uncle? 

Uncle.  Make  a portion  of  wheat,  or  any  other  flour,  into  a 
thick  paste,  using  only  just  sufficient  water  to  cause  the  flour  to 
unite  in  a mass,  and  then  continue  pouring  cold  water  on  it,  until 
at  comes  off  clear,  moulding  the  mass  all  the  time  with  your  fingers. 
At  the  end  of  the  process  the  bulk  of  the  paste  will  be  much°  re- 
duced, and  what  remains  will  consist  of  vegetable  gluten,  an  ad- 
hesive substance  which  can  be  moulded  into  any  form,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  flour,  and  the  Italians  make 
it  into  vermecelli  and  macaroni.  The  other  portion  of  the  paste, 
which  wns_  washed  away  by  the  cold  water,  consisted  of  starch! 
The  yeast  is  a portion  of  the  gluten  of  the  barley,  which  has  un- 
dergone some  modification  not  well  understood,  for  pure  gluten 
will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  yeast.  If  a portion  of  this  yeast, 
or  ferment,  is  added  to  a liquid,  containing  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
starch,  and,  at  the  temperature  of  about  50  degrees  of  Farenheits, 
thermometer,  fermentation  takes  place,  but  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  yeast  upon  the  saccharine  matter  is  not  well  under- 
stood, the  result,  however,  is  well  known.  Fermentation  is  known 
to  be  going  on  by  the  intestine  motion  of  the  liquor,  its  tempera- 
ture also  increases,  and  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  set  free : do 
you  remember  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  William  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle,  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Uncle. — -Well,  this  fermentation  proceeds  for  some  time,  until 
at  length  the  liquid  becomes  quiet  and  clear,  and  completely  al- 
tered in  its  nature,  all  its  sweetness  is  gone,  its  specific  gravity  is 
less,  and  it  has  become  intoxicating  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
alchohol  (spirits  of  wine). 

William. — Are  you  speaking  of  wine  or  beer  Uncle  ? 

Unce.— Of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  indeed  of  any  description 
ot  teimented  liquor,  that  is,  of  liquor  which  has  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation,  for  all  fermented  liquors  contain  a portion 
of  alcohol,  and  that  not  chemically  combined,  but  merely  in  so- 
lution, for  although  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  spirit  from  a fer- 
mented liquor  is  by  distillation,  it  can  be  separated  by  other  means 
by  which  it  is  proved  to  be  an  educt  and  not  a product  of  distil- 
lation. The  vinous  fermentation  being  concluded,  the  result  is 
either,  wine  if  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  been  used,  or  cyder,  if 
that  of  the  apple,  perry  from  pear  juice,  or  beer  if  a decoction  of 
gram,  1 ou  must  observe,  that  during  vinous  fermentation,  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  is  unnecessary,  this  is  not  the  case 
during  the  progress  of  acetous  fermentation. 


ACETOUS  FERMENTATION. 

When  any  fermented  or  distilled  liquor,  after  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation has  ceased,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
at  the  temperature  of  about  30  to  35  degrees,  it  again  begins  to 
ferment,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  a small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  given  out,  and  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  li- 
quor being  changed  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  during  this  process 
the  presence  of  yeast  is  also  necessary. 

Y illiam.  Is  it  known  how  this  change  has  taken  place  ? 

Uncle.— W hat  has  taken  place  is  known,  but  the  how  is  beyond 
our  knowledge.  Alcohol  is  known  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  acetic  acid  is  composed  of  carbon,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  is  clear  it  has  parted  with 
its  hydrogen,  and  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  air.  Any  fermented 
liquor  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  in  wine 
countries  the  lees  of  wine  are  used,  strong  beer  will  answer  the 

purpose  very  well,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  120  parts  of 

water  with  12  of  brandy,  or  any  spirit  of  equal  strength,  three  of 
brown  sugar,  one  of  tartar  (Bitartrate  of  Potash,  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar) and  half  a part  of  sour  dough  ; if  this  mixture  is  left  in  a 
w;arm  place,  it  will  be  converted  in  a few  weeks  into  excellent 
vinegar.  But  the  method  now  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  vine- 
gar is  very  different  to  this.  The  celebrated  chemist,  Glauber, 
discovered  that  if  dry  wood  was  burnt  in  a close  iron  vessel,  to 
which  a long  pipe  was  attached,  a liquor  passed  over,  consisting  of 


tar  and  a very  strong  acid,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  ot  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  this  strong  acid  is  again  distilled,  and  a great  part  of 
the  tar  is  left  behind  in  the  retort;  it  has  now  become  a brown 
coloured  vinegar,  still,  however,  smelling  strongly  of  the  tar.  It 
undergoes  afterwards  several  further  purifications,  until  at  length 
a pure  acetic  acid  is  produced,  and  this  acid,  when  mixed  with 
water  and  coloured  by  burnt  sugar,  forms  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  vinegar  of  commerce,  at  the  present  day.  Close  grained  wood, 
such  as  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  beech,  alone,  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  distillation. 

William. — I heard  the  term  radical  vinegar  the  other  day, 
what  was  meant  by  it,  Uncle  ? 

CREOSOTE. 

Uncle.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  acetic  acid  in  its 
strongest  state,  when  scented  it  is  called  Aromatic  vinegar,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a sovereign  protection  against  con- 
tagion. But  there  is  another  product  of  this  distillation  from 
wood,  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  it  is  called  creosote, 
and  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  the  tar,  which  accompanied  the 
pyroligneous  acid,  it  is  a heavy  oily  liquid,  and,  when  pure, 
colourless  ; it  has  a strong  smell,  resembling  smoked  meat,  is  hot 
and  caustic  to  the  taste,  and  burns  something  like  turpentine.  If 
meat  or  fish  are  brushed  over  with  this  liquid  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  they  areas  thoroughly  preserved  as  if  they  had  been  smoked, 
and  have  the  same  flavour.  It  has  been  supposed  that  its  virtues 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  they  employed  it 
in  the  preparation  of  their  mummies.  It  is  much  used  now  as  a 
cure  for  the  tooth  ache  ; three  or  four  drops  added  to  a pint  of  ink 
will  effectually  prevent  its  mouldiness. 

GALVANISM.— MOULDS  TO  RECEIVE  METALLIC  DE- 
POSITS. 

William. — You  promised  me  the  other  day,  Uncle,  that  you 
would  give  me  some  further  directions  for  using  my  galvanic  bat- 
tery, particularly  as  to  how  I was  to  prepare  my  moulds. 

Uncle. — I did  so,  William;  and  I am  willing  now  to  redeem 
my  promise.  In  the  construction  of  your  battery  we  considered 
each  of  its  poles,  in  its  decomposition-trough,  to  be  formed  of 
metal,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this;  the  mould  may  be  made 
of  various  substances,  so  that  their  surface  is  covered  with  a con- 
ducting substance  : conducting  substances  are,  metals,  charcoal, 
and  plumbago  (black  lead) ; butthere  are,  several  things  to  be  con- 
sidered before  we  choose  the  materials  for  a mould.  Metals  are, 
of  course,  the  best  conductors ; but  if  a mould  is  made  of  zinc, 
lead,  tin,  or  iron,  and  placed  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  copper  is  immediately  precipitated  on  the  mould  without  the 
aid  of  the  battery  by  the  exertion  of  mere  chemical  affinity.  If 
you  dip  the  point  of  a penknife  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  steel  is  immediately  covered  with  metallic  copper,  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  a greater  affinity  for  iron  than  for  copper  ; but  the 
surface  of  the  knife  is  corroded,  and  if  you  remove  the  copper 
you  will  find  it  black  and  rough  ; so  that  if  the  knife  had  been  the 
mould,  the  surface  of  the  copper  impression  would  have  been  im- 
paired. A very  excellent  compound,  called  fusible  metal,  is  made 
by  melting  together  eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three 
of  tin ; this  is  very  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  taking  impres  - 
sions of  medals,  because  it  melts  at  about  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
To  prepare  this  metal,  first  melt  the  lead  in  a clean  iron  ladle, 
for  it  requires  a greater  heat  than  either  of  the  other  metals  before 
it  melts,  then  add  the  bismuth,  and  afterwards  the  tin.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  neither  of  these  three  metals  melt  under  a degree 
of  heat  equal  to  442  degrees  ; but  when  combined,  the  melting 
point  of  the  compound  metal  is  reduced  to  212  degrees.  To  take 
an  impression  in  this  alloy,  spread  a small  piece  of  carpet,  or  of 
green  baize,  on  a solid  table,  on  this  place  a piece  of  card  board, 
and  pour  on  it  as  much  of  the  melted  metal  as  will  be  necessary 
for  your  purpose,  make  the  surface  bright  by  removing  the  film 
with  a card,  let  your  medal  be  warm,  and  as  soon  as  the  melted 
metal  begins  to  granulate,  place  it  upon  it,  and  laying  a piece  of 
wood  on  the  top  of  the  medal,  give  it  a smart  blow  with  a hammer, 
in  this  manner,  after  a little  practise  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
sharp  impression. 


William.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  metal  beginning  to 
'“"cS-Th.  surface  of  .he  seem,  as  if  II 

with  minute  grains,  and  it  forms  a pasty  mass.  You  must  not 

despair  if  you  make  two  or  three  attempts  a|0“r 

feet  impression,  but  when  you  have  accomplished  your  task  your 
mould,  with  proper  care,  will  last  for  some  time.  Another  materia 
mav  be  used  to  great  advantage,  in  taking  casts  , ’ 

namely,  bee’s  wax  and  spermaceti,  if  the  impression  is  o 
from  a medal,  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  pressure  for  this  pur 
pose  prepare  a little  box,  somewhat  larger  than  your  medal,  a d 

having  moulded  your  wax  in  your  hands,  until  it  it  equally  » 

throughout  its  mass,  press  it  into  the  box  un  1 y , black 

more  than  filled  it;  rub  the  surface  with  finely^ P»*d“ed  ** 

leaf!  and  nress  it  perfectly  flat  by  means  of  any  smooth  piece  or 

lr“hin|S.„  .1,1.  . Clesn  face  ; 

Brush  the  surface  once  more  with  the  black  lead,  and  1 y y 
medal  on  it,  you  can  apply  your  pressure  in  various  ways . the 
following1  will  'answer  very  well, -Take  a sma  piece  o wood 
carefully  covered  on  one  side  with  green  bame,  to  prevent  i y 
to  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  placing  it  over  the  m^l  give  it 
two  or  three  smart  blows  with  a hammer,  and  if  the  suitace  ot  the 
wax  has  been  well  protected  by  the  black  lead,  you  ca«^dilyd  - 
tach  the  medal.  If  you  wish  to  take  a wax  1 

of  Paris,  it  must  be  done  by  casting.  Place  your  wax  model in  a 
plate  of  boiling  hot  water,  the  surface  of  the  model  upwards,  1 
Ft  remain  until  it  has  absorbed  as  much  water  as  it  can,  but  yo 
must  take  care  not  to  splash  any  on  the  upper  ^de  of  the  model 
when  it  is  fully  saturated,  tie  a piece  of  card  doa\d  , 

the  ed°e  of  the  model,  to  form  a receptacle  for  the  melted  wax, 
place  ft  on  a piece  of  warm  wood,  and  pour  the  wax,  just  hot 
enough  to  flow  freely,  over  the  mould.  j 

William.— Why  must  I place  the  model  on  waim  wood, 

U Uncle.— The  object  is  to  allow  the  wax  to  cool  gradually,  for 
if  it  becomes  cold  too  suddenly,  it  is  almost  sure  to  crack,  so  that 
the  model  itself  is  warmed,  and  wood  is  chosen  to  be  placed  under 
it,  because  it  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  you  must  leave  your  cast 
for  some  hours  until  it  is  perfectly  cold,  .and  then  plunging  i into 
cold  water  for  a few  minutes,  you  may  readily  remove  it,  and,  it  the 
plaster  is  good,  without  the  least  injury,  but  if  the  plaster  £ bad, 
portions  of  it  will  break  off  and  remain  in  some  of  the  fine lines  of 
the  mould,  and  it  is  a difficult  task  to  remove  it;  the  best  plan  is 
to  steep  the  mould  in  a mixture  ot  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
two  of  water  for  a few  hours  ; but  you  must  recollect  that  when 
you  mix  the  water  and  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  very  hot  so  ffiat 
you  must  allow  it  to  become  quite  cold  before  you  place  your 
mould  in  it.  Another  kind  of  mould  is  made  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  plaster  must  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream,  and  poured  gently  over  the  model,  using  a leather  lor 
the  purpose  of  assisting  any  air  bubbles  to  escape  ; if  the  model 
is  formed  of  plaster  itssurface,  at  least,  must  be  satuiated  with  lin- 
seed oil.  Before  a plaster  of  Paris  mould  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
decomposition  cell,  it  must  be  rendered  impervious  to  water  by 
impregnating  it  with  tallow,  stearine,  spermaceti,  wax, or  anysimi- 
lar  substance.  To  effect  this,  the  mould  must  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  along  with  the  tallow  or  other  matena  , t ie  attei  em 
melted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  mould.  When  satuiated 
with  the  tallow  the  mould  must  be  removed,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
taking  care  none  of  the  tallow  remains  on  the  surface,  to  clog  up 
the  finer  parts  ; if,  upon  cooling,  any  of  this  is  seen,  the  plastei 
can  generally  be  made  to  absorb  it  by  heating  it  at  the  fire.  All 
these  kinds  of  moulds,  if  we  except  those  made  of  fusible  metal, 
must  be  covered  with  a conducting  substance  before  they _ aie 
plac  d in  the  decomposition  cell.  The  best  is  finely  powdered  plum- 
bago, which  consists  of  about  nineteen  parts  of  carbon  and  one  o 
iron:  this  must  be  spread  over  the  mould  with  a very  soft  camel 
hair  pencil,  and  applied  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  fill  up  the 
liner  parts  ot  the  work. 

GILDING  AND  SILVERING. 

William.— How  is  gilding  and  silvering  effected  by  means  of 

voltaic  electricity  ? . eA 

Uncle.— The  same  apparatus  is  employed  as  in  the  case  ot  de- 
positing other  metals,  but  for  the  positive  pole  apiece  ot  fine  go  d 
in  one  case,  or  of  silver  in  the  other,  is  employed, instead  oftheplate 
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„ , r vflatps  should  be  about  the  size  of  the 

of  copper  each  o P ™ decomposition  cell  must  be  of 

article  to  be  gilt  or  silve  ed  of  the  solution,  it 

shown  in  this  draw-  S ot  C 
ing,  each  ot  the 


moulds  being  at- 
tached to  a separate 
wire  in  connection 
with  the  zinc  end  of 
the  battery,  and  a 
plate  of  copper  or 
silver  below  connect- 
ed with  the  silver  or 
copper  pole.  If  the 

ffistence/aifurnfor0' "a  cup,  the  arrangement  shown  in  this  second 
drawing  may  be  resorted  to,  the  S or  C 
plate  of  silver  being  bent  so  as 
to  surround  the  object.  In  the 
case  of  a cup  to  be  gilt  inside,  it 
may  be  made  to  form  its  own 
decomposition  cell  as  in  this  third 
drawing. 

William. — How  are  the  solu- 
tions made,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — To  prepare  the  silver 
solution,  dissolve  a piece  of  clean 
nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  or 

rain  water,  and  then  pour  on  it  

SJTXr^wdi  wTbe  instantly  precipitated  ^ this^is 
oxyde  of  silver,  and  if  part  of  the 
liquid  is  poured  off  and  the  rest 
evaporated,  it  may  be  dried  and 
kept  for  use.  The  best  method  of 
making  a solution  ot  this  oxvde, 
is  by  the  employment  of  Cyanide 
of  Potassium,  dissolved  in  water, 

which  will  perfectly  dissolve  the 
oxyde,  but  it  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive  and,  on  account  of  the 
prussic  acid  which  enters  into  its 
composition,  a dangerous  article 
to  have  by  you.  In  common  prac- 
tice the  yellow  salt,  known  as 
pruss  ate  of  potash,  and  much 
used  by  the  dyers,  is  employed  ; 
the  oxyde  of  silver  being  boiled 
in  a strong  solution  of  the  pms- 
siate  of  potash  in  water,  the  article 

ij .«* 

lution  and  by  that  means  it  will  obtain  a eoatin^  ’ 

then  attached  to  the  battery,  and  placed  properly  in  die JfPPjP  ‘ 
sition  cell.  The  quantity  of  silver  deposited  may  be  ascertained 
from  time  to  time  by  carefully  weighing  the  silver Pla[e 
culating  how  much  it  has  lost.  With  respect  to  go  Id,  the ^solution 
nnv  be  prepared  by  dissolving  gold  m nitre-muriatic  acid  (niti 
S muSic  acid), yc,i,stic  poia.i,  U added  » th.ycte.an  Jad 
oxvde  of  gold  is  precipitated,  the  oxyde  is  then  boiled  m ji  solu 
don  of  piussiateof  potash  in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  in the 
case  of  silver,  but  of  course  a plate  of  gold  instead  of  silver  mus 
be  used  in  the  decomposition  cell. 

Application.— It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind, 

.hat  application  price  to  b.  paid  for  *T„p"X  1 

and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  expect  them  without  it,  as  to  hope 
harvest  where  we  have  not  sown  the  seed. 

Physiognomy.— Is  a true  science— the  man  of  profound  thou  lit, 
the  man  of  ability,  and  above  all,  the  man  of  genius  has  Ins  cha- 
racter stamped,  by  nature ; the  man  of  violent  passions  and  the 
voluptuary  have  it  stamped  by  habit. 
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No.  VII. — Tiie  Moss  IIose. 

“I  love  the  rose — it  is  a noble  flower; 

In  colour  rich  and  opulent  of  leaves  ; 

And  when  her  summer  garland.  Flora  weaves, 

She  sees  no  fairer  beauty  in  her  bower. 

None  which  so  redolent  of  perfume  flings, 

A sweeter  fragrance  on  theZepliyr’s  wings.” 

There  is  probably  no  flower,  more  exclusively  English,  than  that 
we  have  this  week  borrowed  to  adorn  our  pages.  The  rose  is  the 
most  favorite  of  plants  in  all  countries  of  the  globe ; the  type  of 
beauty  and  love ; the  symbol  of  a hundred  tender  sentiments, 
and  taking  unquestioned  precedence  in  all  matters  of  ornament 
and  taste.  But  thorns  are  the  proverbial  accompaniment  of  roses, 
nor  can  any  one  be  more  sensible  of  this  than  the  botanist,  who 
attempts  to  detail  and  define  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  family. 
Cultivated  plants  are  in  general  known  to  sport  in  luxuriant 
changes  of  characteristics,  often  transient  indeed,  but  durable 
enough  to  cause  much  perplexity  to  the  accurate  observer.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  tribe  of  roses  should  be  divided  into 
so  many  different  varieties,  of  which  forty  are  enumerated  by  most 
writers  on  the  subject — but  really  we  must  avoid  digression  on  a 
theme  so  tempting,  and  return  to  the  single  species  before  us. 

The  Moss-Rose,  or  Moss  Provens  Rose,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  to  us  from  Provens,  a small  town  about  fifty 
miles  from  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  that  adorn  the 
garden.  The  flowers  are  deeply  colored,  and  the  rich  mossiness 
in  which  they  are  embedded,  imparts  to  them  a luxuriant  appear- 
ance which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  were  it  not  unneces- 
sary to  do  so  from  its  being  familiar  to  all  classes.  It  generally 
grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  erect  and  branchy,  and  sheds  a 
fragrance  on  the  air  that  few  roses  can  surpass.  The  origin  of  that 
singular  and  moss  -like  substance  which  surrounds  the  calyx  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  or  footstalk  of  the  flower,  has  been 
most  poetically  accounted  for  by  a German  poet,  who  imagines  the 
Angel  of  the  Flowers  to  offer  the  the  rose-tree,  beneath  which  he 
had  slept,  any  boon  in  return  that  she  might  wish.  The  rose  de- 
sires to  have  another  grace  bestowed,  and  the  translated  version 
gives  the  following  as  the  sequel : — 

“ The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought, 

What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not? 

’Twas  but  a moment — o’er  the  rose 
A veil  of  moss,  the  spirit  throws, 

And  robed  in  nature’s  simplest  weed, 

Could  there  a flower  that  rose  succeed?” 

The  usual  method  of  propagating  the  moss  rose  is  either  by 
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suckers  detached  from  the  root  of  the  parent  tree,  or  by  cuttings 
or  slips.  The  former  are  generally  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
plenty  from  the  common  garden  kind  ; but  as  moss  roses  seldom 
send  up  these  suckers,  they  must  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  lay- 
ers. The  branches  being  bent  down  are  fastened  with  a peg  into 
the  earth  and  covered  with  soil  until  they  have  struck  root,  which 
with  those  layed  in  May  or  June,  will  be  about  Michaelmas.  Slips 
of  the  monthly  kind  will  take  root  with  great  readiness,  either  in 
phials  of  water  or  in  common  earth. 

The  rose  is  the  very  perfection  of  floral  realities — pre-eminently 
the  flower  of  love,  which  is  its  symbol,  «nd  poetry,  which  is  lavish 
in  its  praise.  It  heaps  them  into  beds,  weaves  them  into  crowns, 
twines  them  into  arbours,  forges  them  into  chains,  and  plants  them 
in  the  bosom  of  beauty.  Nay,  not  only  do  these  rhymesters  de- 
light in  bringing  in  the  rose  itself  upon  every  occasion,  but  they 
seize  each  particular  beauty  as  an  object  of  comparison  with  the 
loveliest  works  of  nature.  Similes  from  roses  are  as  plentiful  as 
the  very  flower  itself,  and  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  rose, 
we  shall  have  a great  deal  to  say  upon  that  subject.  We  cannot, 
however,  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  close  this  present  sketch  without 
referring  to  a popular  west-country  superstition,  with  which  the 
moss  rose  is  connected,  and  which  is  thus  embodied  in  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  some  anonymous  collector  of  legends  : — 

“ The  moss-rose  that  at  fall  of  dew, 

(Ere  eve  its  duskier  curtain  drew,) 

Was  freshly  gathered  from  its  stem, 

She  values  as  the  ruby  gem, 

And  guarded  from  the  piercing  air, 

With  all  an  anxious  lover’s  care. 

She  bids  it  for  her  shepherd’s  sake, 

Await  the  new  year’s  frolic  wake. 

When  faded,  in  its  altered  hue, 

She  reads  the  rustic  is  untrue, 

But  if  its  leaves  the  crimson  paint, 

Her  sickening  hopes  no  longer  faint, 

This  rose  upon  her  bosom  worn, 

She  meets  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn.” 

Midsummer  eve  is  the  night  when  a moss-rose,  plucked  by 
walking  backwards,  was  supposed  to  possess  the  above  power.  Of 
the  other  varieties  anon. 


Riches. — The  more  experience  we  have  of  the  world,  the  more 
that  experience  should  show  us  how  little  is  in  the  power  of  riches  ; 
for  what  indeed  truly  desirable  can  they  bestow  upon  us  ? Can 
they  give  beauty  to  the  deformed,  strength  to  the  weak,  or  health 
to  the  infirm  ? Surely  if  they  could,  we  should  not  see  so  many 
ill-favoured  faces  haunting  the  assemblies  of  the  great,  nor  would 
such  numbers  of  feeble  wretches  languish  in  their  coaches  and  pa- 
laces ! Can  they  prolong  their  own  possession,  or  lengthen  his 
days  who  enjoys  them  ? So  far  otherwise,  that  the  sloth,  the  lux- 
ury, the  care  which  attend  them  shorten  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
bring  them  with  pain  and  misery  to  an  untimely  grave.  Where 
then  is  their  value,  if  they  can  neither  embellish  nor  strengthen 
our  forms,  sweeten  norproloug  our  lives?  Again,  can  they  adorn 
the  mind  more  than  the  body?  Do  they  not  rather  swell  the 
heart  with  vanity,  puff  up  the  cheeks  with  pride,  shut  our  ears  to 
every  call  of  virtue,  and  our  bowels  to  every  motive  of  compassion  ? 

Thf.  Fondness  of  Every  Man  for  his  own  Profession. 
— Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  with  the  hopes  of  being 
useful  to  the  world,  by  advancing  the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  ex- 
ercise ; and  for  that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the  whole 
extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole  weight  of  its  importance. 
But  let  him  not  too  readily  imagine  that  another  is  ill  employed, 
because,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  business,  he  is  notable 
to  comprehend  its  dignity.  Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at 
eminence,  not  by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or 
real,  without  interrupting  others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  phi- 
losopher may  very  justly  be  delighted  with  the  extent  of  his  views, 
and  the  artificer  with  the  readiness  of  his  hands  ; but  let  the  one 
remember,  that,  without  mechanical  performance,  refined  specula- 
tion is  an  empty  dream,  and  the  other,  that  without  theoretical 
reasoning,  dexterity  is  little  more  than  a brute  instinct. — Dr. 
Johnson, 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


no.  in.— v : 

Shankun  Chine,  the  most  beautiful  and  most  frequently  visited 
of  ail  the  Chines,  is  deeply  cut  through  the  cliff  by  an  inconsider- 
able rill.  Seen  from  below,  it  appears  as  if  the  solid  rock  had 
been  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom:  the  mouth  of  the  gap  is 
very  wide;  its  sides  are  on  the  one  hand  almost  perpendicular, 
on  the  other  (to  the  right)  more  shelving,  and  partially  clad  with 
grass  and  moss,  bushes,  and  wild  flowers,  and  shaded  with  grace- 
ful trees,  among  which,  high  over  the  head  of  the  tourist  who  ap- 
proaches by  sea,  are  a few  cottages  most  picturesquely  disposed. 
On  this  side  a long  rude  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  cliff  to  a quiet 
little  inn.  The  beach  below  this  Chine  affords  a delightful  walk 
when  the  tide  is  out. 

About  a mile  further  on  occurs  another  of  these  curious  ravines, 
called  Luccombe  Chine,  which  presents  the  picturesque  features 
of  rushing  streams,  hanging  woods,  scattered  cottages,  dark-broom 
cliffs,  and  a fine  sea  shore. 

Continuing  our  circumnavigation,  we  find  ourselves  at  East 
Point,  above  which  towers  the  rugged  and  lofty  hill  of  Bonchurch. 
This  point  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  remarkable  part  of 
the  island  called  the  Undercliff,  where  the  effects  of  great  and  re- 
mote landslips  show  themselves  on  a prodigious  scale.  Here  a 


: N T N O R. 

slip,  of  about  six  miles  longhand  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  seems  to  have  settled  down  and  slipped  towards  the  sea, 
exhibiting  a jumble  of  rocks  overturned  and  broken— mounds  of 
earth— deep  hollows— and  numerous  springs,  forming  falls  of  water, 
collecting  into  pools,  and  hurrying  to  the  sea.  The  cliffs  that  im- 
mediately face  the  sea  vary  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  and 
upon  these  runs  the  long  irregular  platform  or  terrace,  which  is 
backed  on  the  north  by  a bold  abrupt  steep— a wall  of  rock,  rising 
from  200  to  300  feet  higher.  These  upper  or  land  cliffs  are  com- 
posed of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone:  being  precisely  the  same 
material  as  is  seen  on  the  broken  surface  below.  It  is  every  way 
evident  that  the  sunken  tract,  or  under  cliff,  was  formerly  a con- 
tinuation of  the  high  cliff.  “ The  crisis  of  this  part  of  the  under 
cliff,”  says  M.  Simond,  “is  evidently  of  no  recent  date,  and  the 
earth  has  had  time  to  grow  young  again ; for,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  organized  life,  inert  nature  loses  with  age  its  original  deformity 
and  barrenness,  and  is  indebted  for  the  very  dissolution  of  its  sub- 
stance for  beauty  and  fecundity.”  The  same  observer,  in  trying 
to  account  for  the  landslips,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  numerous 
springs  which  now  run  over  the  surface  of  the  Undercliff  to  the 
sea,  must  formerly  have  flowed  under  it,  and  may  have  worn  wide 
passages  through  some  soft  under-strata  to  the  sea,  the  waves  of 
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which,  penetrating  into  these  fresh-water  courses,  may  gradually 
have  undermined  the  foundation  of  the  superincumbent  mass  so 
as  to  make  it  give  way,  upon  which  it  partly  settled  down,  and 
partly  spread  out  into  the  sea. 

It  should  appear  that  the  undercliff  has  been  formed  rather  by 
a succession  of  landslips,  than  by  one  grand  fall  or  subsidence. 
These  changes  are  still  occurring  on  a larger  or  smaller  scale,  at 
the  two  extremities  ol  this,  the  south-eastern,  side  of  the  island. 
In  the  year  1799,  a large  tract  of  the  high  cliff  (from  eighty  to 
ninety  acres)  was  of  a sudden  seen  sinking  and  sliding  towards  the 
sea,  the  surface  breaking  into  strange  shapes,  and  yawning  chasms 
closing  and  opening  again.  This  was  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Undercliff,  near  Niton;  and  a few  years  ago  a slip  of  country, 
about  a mile  to  the  south  of  that  village,  gave  a good  notion  of  a 
country  that  had  been  overturned  by  a dreadful  earthquake.  The 
remains  of  a house  that  had  been  partly  swallowed  up  were  still 
seen.  Another  of  these  landslips  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1810-1811  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Undercliff  district,  close 
to  Bonchurch.  M.  Simond,  who  was  on  the  island  a few  months 
after  this  subsidence,  says  that  it  extended  over  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  The  whole  of  his  description  is  singular  and  very  spifited. 

“ The  rents  here  are  frightful,  and  the  rocks  are  in  some 
places  ground  to  fragments,  by  their  friction  against  each  other. 
She  old  surface,  with  its  vegitation,  seems  to  have  been  swallowed 
up,  and  new  soil,  white  and  barren,  substituted.  We  have  seen 
the  roots  of  trees  actually  standing  up  in  the  air,  while  their  bran- 
ches were  buried  in  the  soil 1 a poetical  situation,  assuredly,  which 
put  us  in  mind  of  that  picture  of  the  deluge,  in  which  two  human 
feet  only  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  chaos  of  debris 
that  fell,  now  forms  a promontory  into  the  sea.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  landslips,  thus  going  on  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  tract 
(E.  and  W.),  and  not  in  the  middle,  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
middle  has  reached  a solid  basis,  and  is  really  now  quite  firm.” 

In  1818  there  was  another  landslip,  which  threw  out  another 
little  promontory  into  the  sea.  We  believe  there  are  no  records  of 
any  loss  of  human  life  occurring  from  these  moving  mountains. 
At  all  events  the  peasantry  who  reside  on  the  spot  testify  but  little 
apprehension,  their  usual  answer  to  any  queries,  being — “ Oh  ! it 
is  all  firm  and  strong  hereabout.” 

The  Undercliff,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  unites,  in  a singu- 
lar manner,  the  pastoral  wildness  of  Scotland,  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, verdure,  and  shade  of  the  middle  parts  of  England,  with  a 
bold  shore,  and  an  unbounded  sea,  continually  traversed  by  ships. 

The  great  terrace  or  platform  of  the  Under  cliff  rests  upon  a sub- 
stratum of  blue  marl,  and  is  broken  above  into  a succession  of 
smaller  terraces,  rising  irregularly  above  one  another,  and  diver- 
sified with  hillocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Wheat  grows  exceed- 
ingly well  on  this  perturbed  soil,  and  potatoes  and  all  other  crops 
flourish  equally.  In  the  lower  parts  are  some  open  pastures  co- 
vered with  Alderney  cows,  and  flocks  of  sheep  hang  on  the  steep 
downs  in  the  back-ground.  The  trees  that  have  been  planted 
thrive  in  'a  wonderful  manner,  and  with  the  luxuriant  myrtle- 
bushes  form  the  most  delightful  shades,  from  which  cottages,  vil- 
las, churches,  and  villages,  peep  forth  with  beautiful  effect.  This 
is  indeed  a favoured  nook — an  epitome  of  the  regions  of  the  fair 
South,  protected  and  sheltered  by  a felicitous  arrangement  of  na- 
ture in  the  regions  of  the  North.  It  is  not  less  healthy  than  it  is 
lovely  and  picturesque.  Dr.  James  Clark,  after  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  places  on  the  English  coast  best  suited  to  persons 
threatened  with  consumption,  gives  the  preference  to  Torquay,  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; and  he  seems 
to  think  that  many  invalids  might  find  those  benefits  from  climate 
close  at  home,  which  they  seek  in  distant  countries,  and  too  often 
separated  from  all  their  friends.  “ The  whole  of  the  Undercliff,” 
he  says,  “ which  presents  in  many  places  scenery  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  is  dry  and  free  from  moist  or  impure  exhalations,  and  is 
completely  sheltered  from  the  north,  north-east,  north-west,  and 
west  winds,  by  a range  of  lofty  downs  or  hills  of  chalk  and  sand- 
stone, which  rise  boldly  from  the  upper  termination  of  these  ter- 
races, in  elevations  varying  from  400  to  600  and  700  feet : leaving 
Undercliff  open  only  in  a direct  line  to  the  south-east,  and 
obliquely  to  the  east  and  south-west  winds,  which  rarely  blow 
here  witli  great  force.  * * * * Indeed  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
to  me,  after  having  fully  examined  this  favourite  spot,  that  the  ad- 
vantages it  possesses  in  so  eminent  a degree,  in  point  of  shelter 
and  exposition,  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  in  a country 


like  this,  whose  inhabitants,  during  the  last  century,  have  been 
traversing  half  the  globe  in  search  of  climate.  The  physical 
structure  of  this  singular  district  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  described  by  the  geologist,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  has 
been  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  tourist ; but  its  far  more  important 
qualities,  as  a winter  residence  for  the  delicate  invalid,  seem 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  attention,  even  from  the  medical  philo- 
sopher. This  inattention,  however,  no  longer  exists : within  these 
last  six  or  seven  years  medical  men  have  turned  their  views  to- 
wards that  spot,  and  accommodations  for  invalids  have  been  ma- 
terially improved  and  increased.  Dr.  Clark,  to  whom  the  praise 
of  much  of  this  result  is  due,  may  live  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  his  prediction,  that  “ the  Isle  of  Wight  will  have  added  to  its 
title  of  the  Garden  of  England,  that  of  the  British  Madeira.”  The 
visit  of  her  Majesty  to  the  island  will,  doubtless  attract  many  of 
the  aristocracy  thither,  and  probably  some  amongst  them  will  be 
induced  to  adopt  it  as  a permanent  summer  residence.  ] 

In  this  little  strip  of  mild  climate  and  dry  soil,  snow  is  rarely 
seen,  and  frosts  are  only  partially  felt.  The  myrtle,  the  geranium, 
and  many  other  foreign  plants,  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  open 
air  all  through  the  year.  In  the  winter  months  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  is  about 
45  degrees. 

We  must  mention  two  exceedingly  pretty  spots  which  lie  under 
this  cliff': — Yentor  Cove  near  the  eastern  extremity;  here  the  up- 
land downs,  the  very  edges  of  which  are  seen  .fringed  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  stand  out  in  bold  eminence  ; there  is  a cliff,  and  a little 
stream  that  tumbles  from  it  after  working  a mill ; lower  down,  on 
some  shelving  rocks,  there  is  a group  of  fishermen’s  cottages,  dis- 
posed as  if  a°painter  had  had  the  arranging  of  them— nets,  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  baskets,  oars,  sails,  “ scattered  all  about,”  make  up 
one  of  those  marine  pictures  which  can  hardly  be  seen  without 
delight ; and,  finally  in  front  of  these  thatched  cottages,  there  is 
a wide  and  beautiful  beach,  and  then  a far-spreading  transparent 
sea.  About  a mile  from  Ventnor  Cove  is  Steephill  Cove,  which, 
though  very  pretty,  must  yield  the  palm  of  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness to  the  former. 


A QUARTER  OF  AN  HOUR  TOO  SOON. 

Concluded  from  page  271. 


I sailed  for  the  land  of  rum  and  sugar,  leaving  behind  me  the 
land  of  glory  and  gazettes ; was  scorched  to  a beefsteak  by  the 
sun ; was  drenched  by  dews  that  drop  like  ice  upon  the  boiling 
pores ; feasted  without  appetite ; idled  without  ease ; uanced 
without  gaiety  ; rambled  without  amusement,  and  made  love  with- 
out liking.  The  soul  and  body  of  man  are  melted  under  the  eter- 
nal rage  of  the  bluest  sky  that  ever  looked  lovely  in  romance  and 
terrible  in  reality.  I had  many  a moralizing  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  I lay  on  the  floor  of  my  barrack-room,  naked  as  a cherub 
on  a convent  ceiling,  coatless,  trowserless,  and  shirtless,  wooing 
the  tardy  rising  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  envying  the  life  of  a glass- 
blower,  an  iron-founder,  a mouse  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  even 
a chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  budget  in  hand,  proving  at  mid- 
night, in  a “ full  house,”  debt  to  be  credit  and  expenditure  to  be 
income. 

However,  even  in  the  West  Indies,  there  are  events.  i he 
cannon  of  Kingston  began  to  roar,  and  the  whole  island  ot  Jamaica 
was  on  the  alert  to  welcome  the  governor  on  his  return  from  Eng- 
land. The  frigate,  with  her  flags,  lay  glowing  in  the  offing,  like 
a colossal  show-box.  The  harbour  was  all  bustle,  the  streets  were 
all  holiday,  and  every  creature  that  called  itself  Christian  was 
flourishing  in  all  its  finery.  But  the  day  waned,  and  the  breeze 
disappointed  our  loyalty,  and  defrauded  the  governor  of  his  dinner 
on  shore.  I was  gazing  on  the  pageant  from  my  window,^  when 
the  orderly  came  in  to  announce  a full-dress  parade  for  six  o clock, 
the  expected  hour  of  the  sea-breeze  and  the  governor.  I put  on 
my  harness  at  my  leisure,  and,  seeing  preparations  making  tor 
the  landing,  wandered  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  A boattul  ot 
females  was  just  arriving  from  the  frigate.  The  populace  were 
too  much  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  fair  faces  to  consider  what 
became  of  the  bodies  ; and,  in  the  course  of  a general  rush  to  re- 
ceive the  passengers,  the  boat  was  plunged  under  the  surt.  I lie 
danger  was  little,  and  the  damage  nothing,  except  to  Bond-street 
hats  and  bonnets,  caps  from  Paris,  and  a superb  lavender  silk  pe- 
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lisse  utterly  ruined  on  the  person  of  the  first  dame  d'autour mf ^he 
ladv  in  command  of  the  commander  of  the  forces.  As  I happened 
to  be  the  only  red-coat  present,  I bustled  through  the  mu  a ^ o 
crowd,  and  took  charge  of  the  rescued  fair,  in  their  wet  drapery 
costume,  to  the  first  hotel.  The  clock  struck  six  as  I 
The  rescue  and  march  had  occupied  just  fifteen  minutes , fatal 

fi%%“o“was  the  prettiest  creature  that  had  visited  these 
truant  eyes  since  they  saw  the  shores  of  Devon  sink  into  he  At- 
lantic blue.  Alarm,  gratitude,  and  novelty,  were  in  their  loveli 
shapes,  sounds,  and  colours,  m the  young  beau  }.  > 

thePlip,  the  voice,  the  foot,  the  figure,  all  seemed  to  be  made  by  a 
spell,  and  made  to  touch  every  other  human  being with .as; p 11. 
When  she  disappeared  within  the  door,  I could  have  sw 
the  sun  was  extinguished,  or  have  sat,  like  Cesano,  and  all  night 
“ called  upon  my  soul  within  the  house.  No  Romeo  was  eve 
more  completely  “ stabbed  by  a white  wench  s black  eye.  I 
made  speeches  to  the  winds  ; blundered  my  company  into  the  par- 
ticular observation  of  our  deputy- assistant;- adj utant-geiieral,  a 
martinet  of  twenty,  red-hot  from  Bagshot ; committed  the  etour- 
derie  of  asking  half  the  regiment  what  they  thought  oi  my  \ enus  , 
and  set  every  man  down  for  a fool  or  blind  who  did  not  pronounc 
her  “ made  to  enchant  all  hearts  and  charm  all  eyes. 

The  governor  landed  in  pomp;  but,  for  me,  he  might  as  we 
have  been  landing  at  Tower  Stairs ; I saw  but  the  boat  which  had 
conveyed  the  loveliest  freight  that  ever  enriched  the  shore  of  Ja- 
maicay  The  town  was  in  a blaze  of  lamps,  candles,  and  fireworks  , 
but  I abjured  the  glory  of  them  all,  to  take  possession  of  a hen- 
coop,  overlooking  the  garden  of  the  hotel  from  which  I wabeie 
the  marches  of  a solitary  taper  across  the  windows  of  a chamber 
containing,  in  my  judgment,  the  “ one  entire  and  perfect  ch  y 
lite,”  for  which  the  governor  and  council,  with  all  their  adjunc  s, 

would  have  been  a cheap  sacrifice.  . , , 

I paid  my  respects  at  the  hotel  next  day  with  the  devotedness 
of  a Persian  to  the  rising  sun  ; but  my  sun  shone  not ; her  cole 
bath  in  the  surf  had  made  her  ill ; and  for  three  whole  day*— let 
lovers  judge  their  length-I  lingered  rather  than  lived  ; watching 
the  ominous  faces  of  the  physicians.  In  the  mean  time,  I received 
many  a laughing  congratulation  upon  the  wisdom  of  my  choice. 
The  lovely  Adeline  was  the  niece  of  the  major-general ; and  pro- 
motion, the  staff,  and  all  kinds  of  military  good  fortune  were  in 
the  relationship.  I loftily  scoffed  at  the  thought  of  any  possession 
but  the  brightest  eyes  and  most  bewitching  smile  at  that  hour 
within  sight  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  At  length  my  permission 
came  from  the  doctor,  his  patient  was  convalescent  I was  ad- 
mitted ; and,  in  the  recess  of  a shaded  room,  saw  Adeline  looking 
prettier  than  ever.  The  heat,  or  the  surprise,  or  as  I delighted  to 
think,  some  recollection  of  our  adventure,  heightened  the  colour 
in  her  cheek  ; but  I had  scarcely  heard  the  tones  of  a voice 

“ Sweet  as  the  shepherd’s  pipe  upon  the  mountains, 

When  all  his  little  flock’s  at  feed  before  him, 


when  the  door  was  solemnly  thrown  open,  and  in  stalked  the 
major-general.  I saw  ruin  in  the  glance  that  he  shared  between 
mv  idol  and  myself.  But  lie  was  shrewd  enough  to  avoid  coming 
to  extremities  at  once.  Politeness,  the  stern  politeness  of  fifty- 
five  and  a commander  of  the  forces,  was  upon  his  lips  ; and  altei 
speaking  in  the  commendatory  style  of  an  order  that  might  have 
figured  in  the  regimental  book,  of  my  services  on  the  landing,  ot 
mv  reo-iment,  and  so  forth,  he  congratulated  me  on  the  promptitude 
of  myD visit,  which  he  took  entirely  to  himself.  “ Rely  on  the  ex- 
perience of  an  old  soldier,  young  man,”  said  he,  “promptitude  is 
every  thino-  in  this  world:  fifteen  minutes  later,  you  would  not 
have  found  me  here  ; and  ten  to  one  if  I should  have  ever  heard 
of  your  attention  in  the  multitude  of  things  and  persons  that  1 
have  to  do  with.  The  consequence  would  have  been,  that  you 
would  have  been  left  to  the  aide-du-camp,  or  perhaps  to  a tete-a- 
tete  with  my  niece,  when  you  expected  to  meet  the  commander  of 
the  forces.  But  now  I am  going  to  visit  some  of  the  detach- 
ments ; my  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  you  shall  be  my  Captain 
of  Guides,  and  show  me  the  way.  You  see  what  may  be  done  by 
fifteen  minutes.” 

I envied  a galley-slave:  but  the  die  was  cast.  We  mounted, 
rode  for  half  a dozen  hours,  and  ended  the  day  twenty  miles  from 
the  spot  that  held  my  enchantress.  I could  have  wished  this 
confounded  fellow  in  the  bottom  of  every  pond  in  the  twenty 


miles.  But  he  condescended  toeg 
££  a'vasTdeal  of  s^e.^own  a crowd  of  the  peojile  that 

the  world  talk  about.  The  wine  exhilarated  mi  , anff  < except 
for  the  recollection  of  the  black  eyes  and  cmalhps  of  ®y  prety 
Adeline,  I could  not  have  passed  a pleasanter  event  g. 
wine,  his  fluent  and  fashionable  pRasantues  and  y 
brains,  laid  me  at  his  mercy  ; and  by  supper-time  he  was  master 

3rctfe3.i 

A be 

■!>«  »l»~l  llthundSud, 

-T3rh»e\f.C”eXsil.eri..  1 ftk  my.elf  employ 

banished , and  in  my  .rath  that  night  I d« ei„™  wkli 
ploits  Of  our  troops  in  Flanders.  1 o sboet  Ae  ge net  ^ el°Pe 
the  niece,  and  declare  war  against  mankind,  were  my  farstresp  eS 
But  T was  under  eyes  that  knew  the  ways  of  subalterns  in  10  e. 

An  il”lrpeywaited  on  me  in  half  an  hour  with t the  major- 
general’s  compliments  and  congratulations 

t;;h  atl1  = anxious  to 

enter  upon  my  career  as  soon  as  possible  a passage  was  provided 
for  me  in  a vessel  which  sailed  at  midnigli  . . . , 

I tried  to  extract  some  intelligence  about  Adelme  but  the  a de 
dii-camn  was  prepared  upon  that  point  too ; and  with  the  true 
I , ;!■  i - that  she  was  infinitely  adorned, 

nonchalance  of  the  staff,  let  out  that  sue  , , ; bablv  be 

perfectly  disposed  to  enjoy  admiration,  and  would  probably  ^ 

opening  the  ball  at  Government-house  about  the  time  I was  em 

bd‘ri!eTast  news  was 

p4osegof  shoodng 

that  night,  and,  plucking  Cupid’s  quiver  from  my  soul  sulleMy 
narked  ud  mv  bao-o-age,  wrote  a supercilious  letter  to  the  general, 
S the  nuisquitoes  in 

My  fifteen  minutes  were  the  price  of  three  years  of  tagm, 
in  which  nothing  but  a miracle,  and  my  ckfdm  the  bone 

colour  of  an  Indian,  prevented  me  from  being  *°  1 °rev 

While  a white  particle  remained  upon  my  peison,  I _ < ■ 1 . 

M “ LegTon^or  they  were  many.”  But  I at  length  became  u; n- 
distinguishable  from  a savage  or  a sweep  ; and, by ^ be  cl°se 
my  banishment,  even  the  musquitoes  could  scarcely  pierce 
cle  tanned  as  mine  was,  by  sand,  sun,  and  sa  l‘wa  ’ 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  going  round  Wh  de cam- 
paigns were  limited  to  the  demolition  ot  English  P°i  er  ai^  S f 
rat-shooting,  and  sanguinary  encounters  with  a race  ot 
garee,  rat  snoo  g,  , ? , , better  of  Buonaparte  lum- 

skirmishers  who  would  have  Had  tne  uer  c r 

self,  the  Peninsula  was  ringing  with  the  of  “ L as 

men  Wellington  was  hunting  down  the  marshals  ol  France  <s 
fetas  he  starred  them;  my  old  regiment  made , a flourish ^ng  fi- 
gure in  the  dispatches;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  immoital  envy, 

I saw  my  lazy  friend  Jack  gazetted  major.  , , 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  done  this.  Had  1 lingered  but  till 

the  last  boat  had  carried  the  last  man  of  *e  “o-W  in- 

should  have  worn  Jack’s  two  epaulettes  in  1 the  field  a y, 
stead  of  sitting  in  a West  Indian  hovel,  broiling,  bitten,  naked, 

miserable,  and  a subaltern.  m-iior-p-eneral 

But  changes  nearer  home  had  occurred.  7 .,b  . 

was  dead  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  Adeline  was  gone  m the  uni 
versal  scattering  of  his  household.  Inquiries  were  piofitless  , 
in  the  blessed  climate  of  the  sugar  society  passes  awayas 

fast  as  the  cane  crop  ; and  no  one  trouble  ■ • d out  of 

of  fortune.  General,  staff  and  niece,  were  as  much  wiped 
the  public  mind  as  the  last  year’s  almanac.  , 

I adopted  a desperate  resolution  A 
of  a certain  age,  a widow,  with  a planta  , l-mshand  had 

dollars,  and  a very  obvious  inclination  loi  a s c Furoue 

for  some  time  flattered  me  with  her  Pf^haJ 
Adeline,  and  glory,  had  hitherto  eclipsed  the  sob<* still 
the  s-av  Creole  But  my  mistress  was  gone,  Euiope  wa*  s 
| three  thousand  miles  off,  and  glory  would  F0baby^r“m“tCd;" 
1 the  marsh  fever,  if  I remained  through  another  autumn.  1 de 
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termined  to  take  compassion  on  the  Spaniard;  went  through  the 
regular  process  without  delay ; gave  a serenade  under  her  window 
from  the  midst  of  a blooming  tobacco-field ; made  her  a present 
of  cigars  from  the  Casa  Reale  of  the  Havannah ; swore  that  En- 
glish cheeks  were  contemptible  beside  her  olive  beauties  ; and 
found  that  the  grand  captivation  of  the  soul  lay  in  diamond  eyes 
of  the  exact  size  and  setting  of  her  own. 

For  this  I was  honoured  with  the  most  gracious  smiles  of  the 
really  handsome  widow ; and  the  honour  was  not  without  its 
price ; for,  on  the  very  evening  of  my  proposing  for  her,  by  the 
light  of  a moon  to  which  our  best  English  moon  is  but  a watch- 
man’s lantern,  and  in  the  midst  of  a thousand  flowers  mixing  ten 
thousand  perfumes  with  my  vows,  with  showers  of  fire-flies  stri- 
king the  light  like  little  topazes  and  emeralds  from  their  wings, 
and  millions  of  conscious  stars  twinkling  above  in  vain  emulation, 
as  I swore,  of  my  Spaniard’s  sparkling  eyes ; I received,  on  my 
return  through  a lane  of  vines  and  mangoes,  two  stabs  of  a dirk, 
which  laid  me  on  my  bed  for  a month,  and  which,  but  for  the 
thickness  of  my  cloak,  or  the  presence  of  the  cherub  that  protects 
true  lovers,  would  have  ended  my  courtships  on  this  earth.  Who 
my  rival  was,  turned  out  a hopeless  question,  where  every  sallow 
idler  in  the  settlement  was  longing  for  the  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. My  suspicions  fell  upon  the  lady’s  father  confessor,  who 
had  objected  to  the  match  on  a religious  scruple.  But  I recovered 
in  spite  of  his  holy  zeal  : the  lady  was,  of  course,  only  the  more 
bent  on  her  purpose  by  discovering  that  it  displeased  the  world  : 
and  the  day  for  the  ceremony  was  fixed. 

I had  hitherto  followed  up  the  affair  with  something  of  the  in- 
digenous languor  of  the  climate.  But  an  Englishman,  an  officer, 
and  on  his  wedding-day,  too ! I galloped  in  full  caparison  to  my 
jocund  bride,  to  anticipate,  by  at  jeast  a few  minutes,  the  Creole 
crowd.  My  bride  was  unluckily  not  yet  ready ; for  she  was 
clearing  her  conscience  to  her  confessor.  I had  just  fifteen  minutes 
to  spare  ; and,  thinking  myself  entitled  to  the  secrets  of  the  house, 
strolled  away  to  examine  my  property.  The  day  was  burning ; 
and,  half  strangled  with  the  heat,  I opened  the  door  of  a recess 
which  looked  into  the  gardens.  I was  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 
Before  me  were  painted  in  a large  mirror  the  form,  the  counte- 
nance, the  matchless  grace,  of  Adeline  ! 

I dreaded  to  break  the  illusion  by  a word,  and  stood  in  mystic 
silence  at  the  door,  gazing  with  delight  and  wonder.  The  figure 
was  busy  about  some  embroidery:  at  length  I saw  its  head  raised, 
and  heard  a cry  of  astonishment,  as  our  shapes  stood  in  the  mirror 
together.  I sprang  into  the  room,  and  caught — Adeline  in  my 
arms.  What  was  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance  to  me  ? I 
had  loved  her  three  long  years.  She  blushed,  was  full  of  confu- 
sion, and  I had  the  rashness,  the  folly,  the  cruelty,  to  force  her  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  one  whom  she  liked  better.  Those 
were  mad  moments ! — Adeline  looked  lovelier  than  ever.  She 
attempted  to  tell  me  some  of  her  story,  of  which  I did  not  give 
myself  time  to  comprehend  one  word.  I attempted  to  explain  on 
my  part,  and  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  of  making  the  whole 
matter  unintelligible.  What  smiles,  what  charming  sighs,  what 
bewitching  confusion,  were  hers  ! My  whole  being  was  in  a tu- 
mult of  fondness,  amazement,  and  passion.  I could  have  merci- 
lessly gazed  for  ever,  raising  perpetual  blushes  on  the  cheek  of 
the  overwhelmed  and  exquisite  creature  before  me,  when  a slight 
noise  made  me  glance  in  the  mirror.  There  sto  d a third  figure 
to  finish  the  group,  very  handsome,  superbly  dressed,  and  with 
every  fire  of  wronged  woman  flashing  from  her  immense  eyes. 
My  bride  had  been  more  expeditious  with  her  confessor  than  I had 
with  mine.  A fourth  figure  next  presented  itself  to  fill  up  the 
back-ground — the  father  confessor,  whose  countenance  bore  nei- 
ther wrath  nor  wonder,  but  the  most  sanctified  complacency.  Not 
a syllable  passed  on  the  occasion  : the  whole  was  pantomime,  but 
as  expressive  as  ever  was  performed  on  the  stage. 

The  lady  and  the  confessor  retired.  The  pendule  struck  the 
quarter,  and  I recognised  the  hand  of  destiny.  But  I resolved  to 
snatch  something  from  fortune,  and  if  I must  fall,  fall  like  Caesar. 
I importuned  Adeline  to  take  her  chance  with  me,  telling  her  that 
“ She  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  Creole  or  her  spiritual  guide  : 
she  must  be  separated,  probably  for  ever,  from  one  who  loved  her 
beyond  the  earth  besides : and  he  too  felt  so  miserable  with  this 
hope  deferred  that  he  could  scarcely  wish  to  live.” 

Adeline  was  not  easily  wrought  upon  by  my  eloquence ; but 
she  was  wrought  upon  at  last.  She  gave  me  a sketch  of  her  story. 


The  major-general  had  brought  her  with  him  to  Jamaica,  in  the 
idea  of  completing  a match  long  arranged  between  her  and  the 
opulent  son  of  a government  civil  officer.  But,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  which  even  I could  not  prevail  on  her  to  assign,  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  in  the  island,  she  had  declared  her  determi- 
nation to  live  and  die  single.  Matches  of  a still  higher  rank  were 
proposed,  but  she  grew  more  inveterate,  until  the  major-general 
gave  up  the  project.  Claret,  company,  and  a hot  autumn,  soon 
deprived  the  service  of  that  clever  and  companionable  officer ; 
and  Adeline  found  herself  without  a shilling,  a home,  or  a connex- 
ion. The  orphan  girl  was  now  on  her  rather  circuitous  way  to 
England,  having  been  consigned  to  the  protection  of  the  Spaniard, 
until  a frigate  should  touch  at  Honduras  on  its  return  from  con- 
voying an  expedition.  The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  robbed  me  of 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  ; and  given  me  love  and  beggary  in 
exchange ! 

To  remain  under  the  Creole’s  roof  was  dangerous  ; and  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  our  resolution  would  make  the  danger  certain.  I 
proposed  that  at  midnight  I should  be  in  waiting  with  a barge  to 
convey  us  to  the  first  island  where  we  could  find  a British  chap- 
lain. The  eventful  hour  came.  I landed,  left  my  negroes  with 
the  oars  in  their  hands  ready  to  fly  swift  as  a dolphin,  reached 
the  house,  made  the  signal,  and  was  instantly  covered  over  head 
and  ears  with  a huge  sackcloth.  I struggled  like  a lion  ; but  the 
more  I strugged  the  more  tightly  I was  tied.  I roared,  and  the 
roaring  was  answered  by  peals  of  negro  laughter,  and  by  a ligature 
round  my  throat,  that  gave  me  the  nearest  conception  of  being 
hanged.  The  laughter  died,  struggle  ceased,  and  I felt  myself 
sweeping  along  with  the  smoothness  of  a bird.  I heard  a roaring 
of  waves  ; was  dashed  by  water,  whose  taste  told  me  that  I was  at 
sea,  and  by  whose  motion  I was  unquestionably  rolling  through 
the  surf  that  borders  every  island.  I raved,  1 howled,  I tore,  and 
all  equally  in  vain  ; till,  utterly  exhausted,  and  in  as  much  misery 
as  a man  can  feel,  who  knows  death  to  be  close  to  him  without 
the  slightest  power  of  helping  himself,  I either  fainted  or  fell 
asleep,  to  awake  in  the  cabin  of  his  majesty’s  ship,  the  Warspite, 
in  a tumbling  sea,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  noon,  and  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

I had  been  found  tossing  on  the  water  ten  leagues  from  shore, 
and  now  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  frigate.  The  first 
fifteen  minutes  had  lost  me  a wife  and  fortune,  the  next  had  cheated  : 
me  with  the  sight  of  a bride  whom  I would  not  have  lost  for  the 
royalty  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  together,  and  it 
now  brought  me  in  for  a share  in  the  ill  luck  of  the  New  Orleans 
campaign.  There  I found  my  regiment,  however,  and  received 
my  captain’s  commission  time  enough  to  lead  my  company  up, 
head  foremost  against  General  Jackson’s  cotton  bags,  be  shot  in 
the  thigh  by  an  invisible  enemy,  and  be  laid  in  the  ditch  until 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  became  weary.  An  American  sur- 
geon cured  me  of  my  wound,  and  the  campaign  very  nearly  cured 
me  of  a passion  for  glory. 

After  an  unsuccessful  search  for  Adeline,  I returned  on  half- 
pay to  England,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  identical  bastion 
that  had  wrecked  our  transport,  and  had  scarcely  set  my  foot  on 
land,  when  I saw,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  moving  world  and 
his  face  to  a print-shop,  my  friend  Jack.  He  was  now  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  our  tavern  dinner  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  late 
promotion.  “He  had  been  disappointed  of  his  passage  to  the 
West  Indies  by  a ‘ little  business’  at  a public  dinner,  by  which  the 
mail  left  him  behind.  The  result  was  his  remaining  in  England  ; 
and,  by  being  on  the  spot  where  interest  could  be  brought  into 
play,  his  appointment  to  the  majority  of  a regiment  under  orders 
for  New  Orleans.  There  his  regiment  did  not  arrive  till  the  busi- 
ness was  over;  but  the  American  rifles  had  made  promotion 
speedy;  and  Jack  became  lieutenant-colonel.” 

I sincerely  shook  hands  with  this  lucky  son  of  laziness,  and 
sadly  proceeded  to  London  to  ascertain  the  state  of  my  own  pros- 
pects. Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  My  family  mansion  had 
been  mortgaged  to  its  last  shilling’s  worth.  I found  the  guards- 
man transformed  from  the  showy  lounger  of  St.  James’s  street 
into  the  gouty  appendage  to  the  fireside — the  man,  nay,  the  mous- 
taches, gone  ; my  mamma,  still  battling  against  time  by  the  aid  of 
a French  milliner ; and,  notwithstanding  some  touches  of  human 
nature  in  her  at  the  sight  of  me,  palpably  mortified  at  the  death- 
blow which  my  bronzed  face,  and  the  five  and  twenty  years  written 
in  it,  gave  to  her  hopes  of  being  mistaken  for  a youthful  belle. 


A kiss,  a few  tears,  and  a ticket  to  her  “j\ U 

was  not  going  that  evening,”  were  the  tribute  my 

M descended  from  .he 

the  street,  my  mind  was  mad  P*  ^ certain  preferment  in 
want  ot  recruits.  The  Ruiarr  had  i to  leave  behind? 

either  this  or  the  other  world . ^d  what  ha  cUrector.  He 

I instantly  marched  to  the  house  ‘ .•  m heroes  of  all 

was  busy  a hundred  deep  wit  1 app  , of  t^ejr  COUntry, 

ranks,  emulous  to  fight  the  swamp  8 0£  twelve 

and  .he  ot  »,- 

Efts srx  1 4.  V'Sr'^^r.t  r. 

preached,  sallied  from  my  hotel,  and  My  hand 

lordly  directs  o'e.rge's 

was  on  the  knocker,  when  I ^ J Sfixed.  I remembered 

clock.  It  wanted  a quarter  before  gently  let  down 

he  results  of  precipitancy  so  many  y qqie’  resolution  once 

he  knocker,  and  retired  to  wait  my  time.  . d j iino-ered, 

made  became  less  difficult.  Memory  cowed  me  and .11  «, 

could  have  raised  me  from  the  edge  of  the, *“£in<r iKnfthe’ hall, 

showed  me  a countenance  all  sincerity  sweetoe* , and  beauty 
made  more  beautiful  by  joy.  I was  all 

‘ir^tate!”  desired  me  t0 

^"He^stor^^as^s^brfe^as^mine,^ hut  ^of  more  instance.  On 
the  nio-ht  of  my  seizure  by  the  Spaniard  s negroes,  in  pu  s 

of  the  Invent  to  her  f « m.S 

ma?chWesS  TheEnglish  shoi’e  received  her,  as  forlorn  a being  as 
ever  trod  its  sands.  She  wept  for  her  orphanage  much,  and^as 
she  blushingly  acknowledged,  a little i for  er  h 

t0llraeetaTdtyhTu\rte\ylofblan  hour  had  intervened  between  me  and 
fnte  Fifteen  minutes  sooner,  I should  have  been  dispa  c 
fi'gb,  I Sontecs  and  the  alligator,..  It “ j 

from  the  lover-like  rapidity  of  a special  licence,  a , |he  t?mil 
mv  rantures  for  three  mortal  weeks  of  bans.  I altere  y 

i?S.  lent.  and  offered,  upon  the  spot,  to  new-old 

r.  d,S,ed  brilliancy  of  SL  George;,  “U  bel 

behm  regularly  put  back  a quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  eternal 
nefitof  the  hurriers  of  this  precipitate  world.  E 
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Concluded  from  page  263. 


In  this  manner  we  have  ascertained  and  d“sJJf^5^Sand 

entirely  unknown  to  naturalists.  E j n0 

such  entire  resemblance  to  species  or 

other  twenty-two  new  species  JJng ^ ;®d  sub- 

tigated  are  referable,  are  thirty-six,  including  those  belonging 
both  to  known  and  unknown  specie^.  , ■ , t-„-  been  the 

s;',:z  s&srauss!!  » f-m  ids 

semblance  between  these  taal  epeei.a  and  those  which  .till 
"Thi  ta,”2«dy  recognieed  with  respect  to  these  relation,  are 

T.  “et,“£:,l0$ar,y  ascertained  that  the  ovip= 
the  Wernerian  school,  the  copper-slate  in  * « ^ bg_ 

£S 

iiszsz  SKA*  r ?»»<> » «**  f»— 1 

but  these  are  both  marine  animals.  indicate,  that 

r“PW.Si>.gin  tohnd  the  bone,  of  mammifor.u, SugEEth 
of  the  lamantin  and  ot  seals,  to  the  Paris, 

immediate  covers  the  chalk  strata  in  the  " t be  found  in 

But  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land- quadrupeds  ar  investi 

that  formation  ; and,  notwithstanding  m slightest  traces  of  this 
tions,  Cuvier  was  newer  able  to. ^e-stone 
class,  except  in  the  formations  w i^  recent  formations, 

at  ffie  period3ofnthe  formation  of  the 

SXJ- Ipon  f »™  t,‘ WpS.r.h“,d  contains 

chiefly  employed  at  Pans  ioi  u p of  tbe  water  of  the 

which  indicate  a long  and  quiet  continuan  indeed, 

sea  above  the  surface  of  our  continent  Above  ^1 
there  are  found  formations  con  ai  consist  0f  alluvial  ma- 

other  productions  of  the  sea,  which  rather  indicate 

terials,  sand,  marie,  sands^one’1°^  w-tbsome  degree  of  violence, 
transportations  that  have  taken  p where  some  regular 

than  strata  formed  by  quiet  depositions ; and  where 
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rocky  strata,  of  inconsiderable  extent  and  thickness,  appear  above 
or  below  these  alluvial  formations,  they  generally  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  deposited  from  fresh  water. 

All  the  known  specimens  of  the  bones  of  viviparous  land- 
quadrupeds,  have  either  been  found  in  these  formations  from  fresh 
water,  or  in  the  alluvial  formations ; whence  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  these  animals  have  only  begun  to  exist,  or  at 
least  to  leave  their  remains  in  the  strata  of  our  earth,  since  the 
last  retreat  of  the  sea  but  one,  and  during  that  state  of  the  world 
which  preceded  its  last  irruption. 

There  is  also  a determinate  order  observable  in  the  disposition 
of  these  bones  in  regard  to  each  other,  which  indicates  a very  re- 
markable succession  in  the  appearance  of  the  different  species. 
All  the  genera  which  are  now  unknown,  as  the  palceotheria,  ana- 
plotheria,  §c.,  with  the  localities  of  which  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted,  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  those  formations  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  or  those  which  are  placed  directly 
over  the  coarse  limestone  strata.  It  is  chiefly  they  which  occupy 
the  regular  strata  that  have  been  deposited  from  fresh  water,  or 
certain  alluvial  beds  of  every  ancient  formation,  generally  com- 
posed of  sand  and  rounded  pebbles  ; which  were  perhaps  the 
earliest  alluvial  formations  of  the  ancient  world.  Along  with  these 
there  are  also  found  some  lost  species  of  known  genera,  but  in 
small  numbers  ; together  with  some  oviparous  quadrupeds  and 
some  fish,  which  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 
The  strata  containing  these  are  always  more  or  less  covered  with 
alluvial  formations,  filled  with  shells  and  other  productions  of 
the  sea. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  unknown  species  belonging  to  known 
genera,  or  to  genera  nearly  allied  to  those  that  are  known,  as  the 
tossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  mastodon,  are  never 
found  along  with  the  more  ancient  genera ; but  are  only  contained 
in  alluvial  formations,  sometimes  along  with  sea  shells,  and  some- 
times with  fresh-water  shells,  but  never  in  regular  rocky  strata. 
Every  thing  found  along  with  these  species  is  either,  like  them, 
unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful. 

Lastly,  the  bones  of  species  which  are  apparently  the  same  with 
these  that  still  exist  alive,  are  never  found  except  in  the  very 
latest  alluvial  depositions,  or  those  which  are  either  formed  on  the 
sides  of  rivers,  or  on  the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes  or  marshes  now 
dried  up,  or  in  the  substance  of  beds  of  peat,  or  in  the  fissures  and 
caverns  of  certain  rocks,  or  at  small  depths  below  the  present  sur- 
face, in  places  where  they  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by  debris, 
or  even  buried  by  man  : And,  although  these  bones  are  the  most 
recent  of  all,  they  are  almost  always,  owing  to  their  superficial 
situation,  the  worst  preserved. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  ; 
that  the  present  existing  species  of  Mammalia,  may  be  but  modi- 
fications ot  the  remains  we  now  find  in  a fossil  state.  If  the  spe- 
cies have  changed  by  degrees  as  we  may  assume,  we  ought  to  find 
traces  ot  this  gradual  modification,  some  intermediate  condition. 
1 his,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  both  ancient  and  existing  species  were  permanent  and  dis- 
tinct. In  addition  to  this,  as  we  have  before  stated,  as  long  as 
animals  have  been  described,  they  have  not  varied.  When  we 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  rocky  strata  contain  the  long  remains 
ot  several  genera,  and  the  loose  strata  those  of  several  species,  all 
of  which  are  not  now  existing  animals  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  a new  creation  was  required  for  calling  our 
present  races  of  animals  into  existence.  It  is  only  urged  that  they 
did  not  anciently  occupy  the  same  places,  and  that  they  must  have 
come  from  some  other  part  of  the  globe.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a prodigious  inroad  of  the  sea  were  now  to  cover  the 
continent  of  New  Holland  with  a coat  of  sand  and  other  earthly 
materials  ; this  would  necessarily  bury  the  carcases  of  many  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  genera  ot  Icanguroo,  phascoloma,  dasyurus, 
peramela,  JItjing-phalargers,  echidna,  and  omitliorinchus,  and  would 
consequently  entirely  extinguish  all  the  species  of  all  these  genera, 
as  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Were 
the  same  revolution  to  lay  dry  the  numerous  narrow  straits  which 
separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  the  Indian  islands,  and 
the  continent  of  Asia,  a road  would  be  open  for  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceroses, buffaloes,  horses,  camels,  tigers,  and  all  the  other 
Asiatic  animals,  to  occupy  a land  to  which  they  are  hitherto  un- 
known. Were  some  future  naturalist,  after  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  living  animals  of  that  country  in  this  supposed 


new  condition,  to  search  below  the  surface  on  which  these  animals 
were  nourished,  he  would  then  discover  the  remains  of  quite  dif- 
ferent races. 

_ What  New  Holland  would  then  be,  under  these  hypothetical 
circumstances,  Europe,  Siberia,  and  a large  portion  of  America, 
actually  now  are.  Perhaps  hereafter,  when  other  countries  shall 
be  investigated,  and  New  Holland  among  the  rest,  they  also  may 
be  found  to  have  all  undergone  similar  revolutions,  and  perhaps 
may  have  made  reciprocal  changes  of  animal  productions.  If  we 
push  the  former  supposition  somewhat  farther,  and,  after  the  sup- 
ply of  Asiatic  animals  to  New  Holland,  admit  that  a subsequent 
catastrophe  might  overwhelm  Asia,  the  primitive  country  of  the 
migrated  animals,  future  geologists  and  naturalists  would  perhaps 
be  equally  at  a loss  to  discover  whence  the  then  living  animals  of 
New  Holland  had  come,  as  we  now  are  to  find  out  the  original 
habitations  of  our  present  fossil  animals. 

It  is  quite  undeniable  that  no  human  bones  have  been  hitherto 
discovered  among  the  extraneous  fossil  remains,  properly  so  called, 
and  this  furnishes  a strong  proof  that  the  extinct  races  which  are 
now  in  a fossil  state,  were  not  varieties  of  the  known  species,  since 
they  never  could  have  been  subject  to  human  influence.  The 
bones  so  often  asserted  to  be  human  among  the  true  fossil,  never 
stand  the  test  of  rigid  examination.  Petrifactions,  which  have 
been  discovered,  have  always  proved  referrable  to  local  causes. 
Yet  human  bones  preserve  equally  well  with  those  of  animals, 
when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  M.  Cuvier  has  picked 
up  from  the  excavation  made  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Gene- 
veive,  human  bones  that  had  been  interred  below  the  remains  of 
the  first  race,  and  which  may  even  have  belonged  to  some  princes 
of  the  family  of  Clovis,  and  which  still  retain  their  forms  very 
perfectly.  We  do  not  find  in  ancient  fields  of  battle,  that  the 
skeletons  of  men  are  more  wasted  than  those  of  horses,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  may  be  influenced  by  size ; and  we  find  among  ex- 
traneous fossils  the  bones  of  animals  as  small  as  rats,  perfectly 
well  preserved ; nor  is  there  any  observable  difference  in  this 
respect  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  between  the  men  and  the  quad- 
rupeds. 

Every  circumstance,  therefore,  contributes  to  establish  this  po-  , 
sition, — That  the  human  race  did  not  exist  in  the  countries  in 
which  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered,  at  the 
epoch  wdien  these  bones  were  covered  up ; as  there  cannot  be  a 
single  reason  assigned  why  men  should  have  entirely  escaped  from 
such  general  catastrophes  ; or,  if  they  also  had  been  destroyed  and 
covered  over  at  the  same  time,  why  their  remains  should  not  be 
now  found  along  with  those  of  the  other  animals.  I do  not  pre- 
sume, however,  to  conclude  that  man  did  not  exist  at  all  before 
these  epochs.  He  may  have  then  inhabited  some  narrow  regions, 
whence  he  went  forth  to  re-people  the  earth  after  the  cessation  of 
these  terrible  revolutions  and  overwhelmings.  Perhaps  even  the 
places  which  he  then  inhabited  may  have  been  sunk  into  the 
abyss,  and  the  bones  of  that  destroyed  human  race  may  yet  remain  ; 
buried  underneath  the  bottom  of  some  actual  seas ; all  except  a ! 
small  number  of  individuals  who  were  destined  to  continue  the 
species. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  establishment  of  mankind  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  fossil  bones  of  land  animals  have 
been  found,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  must  necessarily  have  been  posterior,  not  only  to 
the  revolutions  which  covered  up  these  bones,  but  also  to  those 
other  revolutions,  by  which  the  strata  containing  the  bones  have 
been  laid  bare.  Hence  it  clearly  appears,  that  no  argument  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  those  countries  can  be  founded 
either  upon  these  fossil  bones,  or  upon  the  more  or  less  consider- 
able collections  of  rocks  or  earthy  materials  by  which  they  are 
covered. 

On  the  contrary,  by  a careful  investigation  of  what  has  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  since  it  has  been  laid  dry  for 
the  last  time,  and  its  continents  have  assumed  their  present  form, 
at  least  in  such  parts  as  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  this  last  revolution  and  con- 


fix  the  date  of  the  last  revolution  about  the  same  period,  viz.,  five 
or  six  thousand  years  back.  The  early  histories  of  the  Chinese 
upon  which  they  so  much  pride  themselves,  bear  evidence  of  a 

much  later  invention  than  they  would  allow. 

M.  Cuvier’s  deduction  from  these  premises  is  this . 

That  if  there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  established  in  ge- 
ology, it  is,  that  the  crust  of  our  globe  lias  been  subjected  to  a 
great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be  dated 
much  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago  ; that  this 
revolution  had  buried  all  the  countries  which  were  before  inhabited 
bv  men  and  by  the  other  animals  that  are  now  best  known ; that 
the  same  revolution  had  laid  dry  the  bed  of  the  last  ocean,  which 
now  forms  all  the  countries  at  present  inhabited  ; that  the  small 
number  of  individuals  of  men  and  other  animals  that  escaped 
from  the  effects  of  that  great  revolution,  have  since  propagated 
and  spread  over  the  lands  then  newly  laid  dry  ; and  consequently, 
that  the  human  race  has  only  resumed  a progressive  state  ot  im- 
provement since  that  epoch,  by  forming  established  societies, 
raising  monuments,  collecting  natural  facts,  and  constructing  sys- 
tems of  science  and  of  learning.  . . , , 

Yet  farther, — That  the  countries  which  are  now  inhabited,  and 
which  were  laid  dry  by  this  last  revolution,  had  been  formerly  in- 
habited at  a more  remote  era,  if  not  by  man,  at  least  by  land  ani- 
mals ; that,  consequently,  at  least  one  previous  revolution  had 
submerged  them  under  the  waters,  and  that,  judging  from  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  animals  ot  which  we  discover  the  remains  in  a tossil 
state,  they  had  probably  experienced  two  or  three  irruptionsof  the  sea. 

SUMMER  RHAPSODIES. 

UZZA ! Here  we  are  in  July,  the  very 
middle  of  summer  ; and  now  for  dreams, 
streams,  flies,  skies,  flowers,  bowers, 
leaves,  sheaves,  wheat,  heat,  trees,  seas, 
trips,  ships,  boats,  floats,  love  s delights, 
and  moonlight  nights.  Hail  to  the  flaunt- 
ing rose  and  gadding  woodbine  ; doff 
your  cap  to  the  gentle  zephyr  that  wan 
tons  in  the  leaves  of  yonder  copse,  and 


let  us  be  off  to  the  green  wood,  there  to  worship  nature  in  her  own 
temple.  That  is  how  she  ought  to  be  worshipped,  in  summer  and 
in  solitude.  We  have  prayed  as  fervently  with  the  green  sward 
for  our  hassock,  and  the  book  of  nature  for  our  prayer-book,  as  in 
the  velvet  lined  pew  of  a cathedral,  and  found  as  much  sacred 
harmony  in  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  as  in  the  united  voices  of 
anthem-chanting  choristers.  Off  to  the  green  woods  again,  say 
we,  or  if,  perchance,  thou  art  happily  contiguous  to  the  sea,  un- 
loose thy  skiff,  and  let  it  dreamily  glide  on,  dashing  golden  rip- 
ples from  its  prow,  and  shaking,  ever  and  anon,  a shower  ot 
sparkling  spray  over  the  ample  deck.  Let  thy  sails  flap  idly  in 
the  wind,  and  then  “with  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below 
pursuing  thy  meandering  course  like  a new  Columbus  bent  on  the 
discovery  of  a continent  of  happiness,  return  not  till  the  young 
moon,  Heaven’s  own  alchymist,  changes  you  watery  surface  to  a 

sea  of  molten  silver,  and — 

“ Oil  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 

Trip  the  pert  faries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

These  are  things  that  make  life  worth  living  for;  but  alas  . how 
few  seem  to  understand  that  the  power  of  enjoying  them  lies  in 
themselves.  It  is  scarcely  a minute  ago  since  we  heard  that  all 
that  could  be  said  about  summer  had  been  said,  but  this  we  take 
upon  ourselves  most  heartily  to  deny.  Has  all  been  said  that  could 
be  said  about  flowers  ? — about  insects  ’—about  straw  hats  .—about 
strawberry  cream ’—about  going  a gypseying?— about  a summer 
in  the  country  ’— W~ut  a summer  in  town  ’—about  going  on  the 
water  ? — about  getting  drowned? — about  bathing  and  swimming  . 

I —about  white  ducks’— about  raspberry  ices ’—about  feeling  po- 
etical ’—about  summer  cabbages  ’—about  cloudless  skies  ?—  about 
thunderstorms  ’—about  gooseberry  fool’  and  about  halt  a hundred 
other  things  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enumerate  . 
Certainly  not.  When  we  have  fifty  years  to  spare,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes  to  publish,  we  may  perhaps  attempt  to  remedy  the 
deficiency,  but  until  then,  let  us  glance  at  a few  of  the  multifanous 
objects  that  present  themselves  for  consideration.  There  goes  a 
fly,  wandering  up  and  down  a pane  in  our  window,  like  some  soul 
transmigrated  peripatetic  philosoper.  Now,  reader,  did  you  ever 
give  this  insect  credit  for  the  high  standing  he  has  in  entomolo- 
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gical  society  ’ When  you  have  whisked  him  off  your  face,  irate 
at  his  making  your  nose  a post-prandial  promenade,  did  you  ever 
care  to  watch  his  proceedings  afterwards?  We  have.  Look  at 
that  one  now;  for  five-and-thirty  times  has  he  traversed  in  a 
longitudinal  and  diagonal  direction  that  twelve-inch  space  of  glass, 
stopping  only  occasionally  to  rub  his  hands  together  as  it  he  was 
considering  some  abstruse  topic,  and  then  recommencing  his  task 
with  increased  energy.  Now  what  can  that  insect  be  thinking  o . 
That  he  is  deeply  engaged  in  some  philosophical  problem— possi- 
bly the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  or  the  finding  out  of.  the  per- 
petual motion — there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  is  wise  in  Ins 
o-eneration  we  soon  discover,  for  after  he  has  employed  his  thoughts 
m this  manner  for  a time — whisk  1 off  he  flies  in  the  pursuit  o 
exercise,  flouring  in  an  aerial  quadrille  the  most  active  there,  and 
dancino-  an^atmospherical  pas  seul  with  an  accuracy  of  movement 
that  would  at  once  gain  him  admission  into  the  Almacks  ot  the 

H To  be  sure  flies  are  rather  too  inquisitorial  in  another  matter  of 
taste,  and  are  wont  to  go  uninvitedly  about  sipping  ot  this  de- 
licious drinkable,  and  tasting  of  that  luscious  eatable  ; but  it  they 
do  they  pay  for  it  very  liberally  it  must  be  admitted,  as  it  is  some- 
times with  the  sum  total  of  their  lives,  not  having  to  run  many 
days,  and  sometimes  by  unpremeditated  instalments  ot  legs  and 
wino-s  There  one  goes  now,  bobbing  his  black  head  against  our 
gobfet,  and  tumbling,  like  an  inebriated  toper,  into  the  very  liquor 
he  merely  wished  to  taste.  This  time  we  rescue  our  victim  horn 
his  spiritual  grave,  but  as  we  told  him  it  is  not  every  looker  on 
that  will  humanely  put  in  a toothpick  to  help  a fly  out  again  ; not 
but  what  every  man,  aye,  and  woman  too,  should— for  the  practice 
of  mi.  or  humanities  makes  us  capable  of  greater— and  he  who 
would  calmly  see  a fly  drowning  in  his  wine  glass,  without  raising 
the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  extricate  him,  would  have  little  more 

compunction  in  watching  unmoved  the  unmitigated  agonies  ot  a 

drowning  fellow-creature.  Buz  1 buz  1 buz  1 whiz  1 that  s a blue- 
bottle. We  know  him,  as  Portia  says,  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo  by  his  voice.  Ha!  ha!  His  blundering  ignorance  of 
household  topography  has  entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  yonder 
spider’s  web.  His  vigorous  attempts  at  self-extrication, producing 
a*  kind  of  minor  earthquake  in  the  weaver’s  mansion,  causes  the 
spider  himself,  “all  legs  and  greedy  haste,’’ to  rush  from  his  murky 
domicile.  The  apparition  of  Banquo  to  Macbeth  seems  not  to 
have  so  alarmed  the  ambitious  Thane  as  it  has  done  our  bluebottle. 
One  timorous  glance  at  his  seven-leagued-boot  antagonist,  one  vi- 
vio-orous  and  successful  struggle,  and  away  flies  the  buzzing  captive 
into  the  fields  of  air— a freed  and  emancipated  being,  and,  what 
is  more,  liberated  by  his  own  exertions.  Cannot  man  be  taught  a 
useful  lesson  in  this,  and  by  one  struggle  of  the  mind,  fiee  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  supeistition,  to 
proudly  soar  into  the  realms  of  truth  ? Let  us  hope  so  . 

Yonder  fly  a bee  and  butterfly  in  seeming  companionship.  In- 
dustry and  pleasure  personified.  The  first  poking  his  golden- 
belted  head  into  the  honeyed  chalice  that  each  flower  presents, 
and  the  other  flitting  away  on  its  gorgeous  downy  pinions,  as  it 

that  flower  itself  had  taken  wing,  and  was  abandoning  its  patent 

stem  for  other  climes.  For  our  own  part,  we  love  bees,  and  we 
like  butterflies,  but  the  former  ever  gams  our  preference,  I here 
is  something  joyous  in  the  very  hum  of  the  bee,  whilst  the  butter- 
fly on  the  contrary,  always  looks  to  us  as  it  it  were  wanderi  g 
about  in  search  of  something  to  do.  A wasp,  however,  we  regard 
as  a kind  of  transmigrated  assassin,  who  seeks  to  wreak  revenB  - 
on  humanity,  for  having  punished  it  in  its  former  state. 

There  goes  a black-beetle,  too,  taking  an  afternoon  s walk  in 
its  highly  polished  coat  of  jet  black,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  bee 
brushed  into  perfection  by  the  brilliant  blacking  o some  ’nsec ; 
Day  and  Martin;  observe  the  “ darkly,  deeply,  beautiful  y blue 
color  of  its  limbs  and  body.  There  it  goes  m its  coat  of  mail,  im- 
pervious to  all  but  the  sturdy  foot  of  cruel  Mucher-weann  hu- 
manity. Alas  1 for  the  invention  of  hob-nailed  shoes  and  high- 
heeled  boots,  the  whole  coleoptera  tribe  might  be  consigned  to 
“ immortal  smash,”  as  our  Yankee  brethren  have  i were ^ but 

walking  out  of  town  become  universal.  Hark  . there  is  a tin  os 
warbling  an  invitation  to  the  woods.  Man  is  mail.  and  an  autho 
frailty,  when  Nature  seduces  one  from  alegiance  to  the  editoi, 
proverbial.  Away,  then,  with  our  pen  and  ink,  and  on  with  ouv  hat, 
we’ll  write  a note  to  the  editor  by-and-bye,  saying  we  have  not  .me 
! to  supply  an  article  this  week.  And  now  for  a glorious  ramble  < 
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POETRY. 

BE  KIND. 


Be  kind  to  thy  father for  when  thou  wert  young-, 

Who  loved  thee  so  fondly  as  he  ? 

He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue 
And  joined  in  thine  innocent  glee. 

Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  now  he  is  old, 

His  locks  intermingled  with  grey, 

His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold ; 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother for  lo  ! on  her  brow, 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen  ; 

O well  may’st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now, 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 

Remember  thy  mother *for  thee  will  she  pray, 

As  long  as  God  giveth  her  breath, 

With  accents  of  kindness,  then  cheer  her  lone  way, 

E’en  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 

Be  kind  to  thy  brother his  heart  will  have  dearth, 

If  the  smile  of  thy  love  be  withdrawn  ; 

The  flowers  of  feeling  will  fade  at  their  birth, 

If  the  dew  of  affection  be  gone. 

Be  kind  to  thy  brother wherever  you  are, 

The  love  of  a brother  shall  be 

An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far, 

Than  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Be  kind  to  thy  sister not  many  may  know 

The  depths  of  true  sisterly  love  ; 

The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 
The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 

Thy  kindness  shall  bring  to  thee  many  sweet  hours 
And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown ; 

Affection  shall  weave  thee  a garland  of  flowers, 

More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 

American  Paper. 


MY  NATIVE  LAND,  I LOVE  THEE  STILL. 


My  native  land,  I love  thee  still, 

Though  thou  art  changed  to  me, 

And  still,  wherever  fate  may  lead 
My  heart  will  cling  to  thee  ! 

I love  thy  very  dust  for  there 
Deep  in  its  cold  recess, 

For  ever  sleeps  my  all  of  love 
My  earthly  blessedness ! 

Alas ! where  is  there  now  the  charm 
May  cost  this  heart  a sigh, 

When  life  itself,  as  some  lone  wild, 

All  cheerless  I would  fly; 

But  whither  fly  ? or  from  the  weight, 

Of  cruel  ceaseless  woe, 

That,  phantom-like,  pervades  my  soul 
Ah  whither  may  I go  ? 

My  days  of  youth  have  been  a spring, 

O’er-cast  by  blight  of  grief, 

The  summer  flowers  I fondly  nursed 
Have  turned  to  autumn’s  leaf. 

Yet  still  though  all  of  love  be  gone, 

All  desert  as  thou  art, 

My  native  land,  no  distance  shall 
Divide  thee  and  this  heart. 

J.  C. 


SYMPATHY. 

Friend  of  the  cheerless  ! thou  art  sent 
To  cheer  us  in  a world  of  woe ; 

Thy  willing  feet  are  always  bent 

Where  tears  for  sin  and  sorrow  flow  ; 

Thou  bindest,  in  a mystic  chain, 

All  things  that  move  in  earth  or  sea; 

And  not  a breeze  sweeps  o’er  the  plain 
But  swells  some  note  in  praise  of  thee. 

Thy  inspiration  is  the  soul 
Of  all  that  elevates  our  race; 

Thy  tender  cares,  and  soft  control, 

Bid  blessings  rise  in  every  place. 

Thou  crownest  lovely  woman  s head 
With  chaplets  which  shall  ne’er  decay, 

But  o’er  her  brows  a fragrance  spread, 

To  bloom  in  everlasting  day,  Oh  S,  H. 


JUNE. 

Sunday,  30. Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Earl  of  Argyle  beheaded  1085 

JULY. 

Monday,  1. Battle  of  the  Boyne  Water  1690.  Battle  of  the  Nile  1780. 

Tuesday,  2. Hungerford  Market  opened  1833.  Visit  of  B.  V.  Mary  to  her 

cousin  Elizabeth. 

Wednesday,  3. Dog  days  begin.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  died  1778. 

Thursday-,  4. America  became  independent  1776.  Trans,  of  St.  Martin, 

Friday,  5. Algiers  taken  by  the  French  1830.  Pres.  Jefferson  died  1828, 

aged  83. 

Saturday',  6. Old  Midsummer  Day.  Adam  Smith  died  1790,  aged  67. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sunrises 
and  sets. 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

N. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

II.  M. 

n.  M. 

H.  M. 

da. 

Sunday  .... 

1 32 

1 56 

s8  18 

rises 

morn. 

15 

Monday  . . . 

2 24 

2 51 

r3  49 

9 af.O 

0 47 

16 

Tuesday  . . . 

3 14 

3 39 

s8  17 

9 25 

1 44 

17 

Wednesday  . . 

4 1 

4 22 

r3  51 

9 47 

2 36 

18 

Thursday  . . . 

4 46 

5 6 

s8  1G 

10  8 

3 24 

19 

Friday  .... 

5 28 

5 49 

r3  52 

10  29 

4 10 

20 

Saturday  . . . 

6 10 

6 31 

s8  15 

10  47 

4 55 

21 

Hints  for  Health. Careless  and  inconsiderate  persons  allured  by  the 

extreme  heat,  too  often  expose  themselves  to  currents  of  fresh  air,  at  windows, 
at  door-ways,  or  some  favourite  garden-house;  others  bathe  too  long  at  one 
time,  and  thus  induce  yellow  skins  (hepatitis.)  A few  slake  the  thirst  with 
inebriating  liquids,  and  many  indulge  in  watery  libations.  All  this  kind  of 
conduct  is  decidedly  wrong,  unless  mankind  were  as  strong  as  horses  ; though 
each  would  be  proper  at  certain  intervals, .if  taken  to  a moderate  extent.  Soda 
water,  ginger  beer,  and  effervescing  powders,  are  very  pleasant,  doubtless,  but 
if  taken  to  excess,  they  weaken  the  digestive  organs,  and  do  injury  to  the  sys- 
tem. Try  when  thirsty  a small  plate  of  cold  rice  pudding,  or  a glass  of  good 
sound  cider.  Avoid  ices  when  hot,  as  you  would  the  foul  fiend.  Lie  not  on 
the  grass  after  sunset. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frank,  (Denny).— Both  your  articles  are  very  creditably  written, 
although  faulty  in  places  ; if  you  will  favour  us  with  your  ad- 
dress we  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a few  useful  hints. 

Amo. — Jl'e  are  sorry  you  should  have  had  occasion  to  write — the 
notice  in  question  was  intended  for  you.  ■ 

H.  S.  Grocott. — It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  your  request,  but  we  cannot  insert  the  lines  received  without 
being  assured  you  are  the  author  of  them. 

G.  F.  B.  (Leeds). — We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  your  tale  is  a 
far  more  “ curious”  production  than  your  friend's  letter. 

Alastor. — The  verses  are  pretty,  but  not  quite  up  to  our  standard 
of  excellence. 

F.  A.  T. — We  thinlc  you  would  do  well  to  allow  the  ancients  to  rest  * 

in  their  graves,  and  try  your  hand  at  something  more  modern. 

G.  S.  Henry,  (Liverpool),  will  perceive  that  we  have  made  use  of 

a portion  of  the  contents  of  his  letter. 

D.  W.  & G.  I. — Your  productions  give  promise  of  better  things  in 
time — practice  makes  perfect,  therefore  persevere. 

Hermes. — Your  poetry  shall  have  early  attention. 

P.  R.  ( Aberdeen). — If  you  order  parts  I.  to  IV.  of  Mr.  Watson, 
bookseller,  Gallouigate,  you  will  speedily  receive  them ; and 
the  same  agent  will  supply  you  weekly  with  the  subsequent 
numbers. 

Communications  received:  B.  Riley  (Kidderminster)  ; D.  M., 
(Glasgow) : and  Auriga. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office,  with  the  exception  of  No.  II.,  a second  edition  of  which 
will  be  ready  in  a few  days.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a 
supply  of  placards,  SjC.,  by  sending  the  names  of  their  town 
agents  to  the  publisher.  Parts  I.  to  IV.  are  now  ready. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Durrant,  120,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published 
by  J.  Onwhyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand, July  6,  1844. 
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VIVIAN  VERNON; 


OR, 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

\_A  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Victoria .] 

BY  THE  AUTHOR.  OP  “ MAUDE  MARSDEN.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  Vivian  meets  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  makes  anew  one> 
Dizzied  and  bewildered  with  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours 
and  exhausted  by  his  recent  efforts  in  swimming,  Vivian  had  sank 
powerless  to  the  earth,  and  as  he  gazed  around  him  with  a feeling 
of  perplexing  wonder  at  his  preservation,  the  present  destitute 
position  he  was  in  seemed  scarcely  a more  desirable  fate  than  that 
of  those  who  had  been  entombed  beneath  the  waves.  Hie  piles 
of  craggy  rock  that  reared  their  frowning  crests  above  the  level 


I of  the  ocean,  stretched  out  as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  seemed  only 
bounded  by  the  line  of  sky  beyond.  The  soil  was  of  a yielding, 
sandy  nature,  and  feeling  that  where  he  had  been  wrecked  there 
was  little  hope  of  meeting  with  immediate  assistance,  Vivian  re- 
solved to  venture  onward,  that  he  might  reach  some  habitation 
along  the  coast  before  night  had  completely  closed. 

Wending  his  solitary  path  over  the  shingles  and  moving  cau- 
tiously amid  the  sharp  points  of  rock  that  obstructed  his  progress, 
he  wandered  on  for  some  time  without  meeting  with  any  human 
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being  or  hearing  any  sounds  that  might  suggest  the  probability  of 
mankind  existing  in  that  vicinity.  Nought  but  the  constant  dash- 
ing of  the  water  over  the  pebbled  shore  vibrated  on  his  ear,  and 
the  occasional  fluttering  of  a sea-mew  or  gull  as  it  whirled  over 
his  head  towards  its  nest  in  the  cliffs.  All  else  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  loneliness  and  desolation. 

Beechcroft  and  his  companion  he  had  no  doubt  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  one  of  those  treacherous  shoals  that  heaved  here  and  there 
from  the  green  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  remembering  the  untoward 
fate  of  those  who  accompanied  him,  as  one  remembers  the  indis- 
tinct phantoms  that  are  shadowed  forth  in  dreams,  the  rapid  events 
of  the  preceding  day  appeared  more  like  the  hideous  semblance 
of  a vision  than  aught  that  claimed  reality  for  its  origin. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  lingering  twilight  died  away  and  night 
came  on  calm,  bright,  and  beautiful,  with  the  silver  crescent  of 
the  young  moon  flinging  a trembling  reflection  on  the  billows  that 
rolled  at  his  feet.  Afar  off  too,  rose  the  curlew’s  shrilly  cry,  like  the 
voice  of  a viewless  spirit  of  the  elements,  rising  from  those  scenes  of 
pastoral  melancholy  where  the  rocks  seem  sometimes  silent  as 
gigantic  spectres,  and  anon  resound  with  innumerable  bleatings 
as  some  grey-haired  shepherd  with  his  faithful  dog,  traverses  those 
wilds  and  urges  the  onward  progress  of  his  flock.  Each  step  he 
took  was  accompanied  with  danger,  from  the  numerous  recesses 
along  the  shore  being  left  filled  with  water  from  the  last  tide,  and 
which,  from  the  increasing  gloom,  he  had  now  much  difficulty  to 
avoid.  Vivian  was  thus  compelled  to  give  up  his  task  as  a hope- 
less one,  at  least  for  the  night,  and  with  his  limbs  stiffened  from 
the  unwonted  exertion  he  had  undergone,  and  his  clothes  saturated 
with  the  briny  moisture,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
shelving  rock,  where  a cavern,  indented  far  into  the  cliff',  gave 
promise  of  a secure,  if  not  a desirable  night's  lodgment  A bed 
of  shingles  will  not  certainly  vie  in  softness  with  a couch  of  down, 
but  tired  and  worn  out  as  he  was,  it  appeared  to  Vivian  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  Throwing  himself  therefore  on  this,  the  only 
bed  that  circumstances  afforded,  he  reposed  quietly  in  the  lap  of 
his  mother  earth,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  any  other  pre- 
caution for  his  preservation  than  that  of  retiring  far  enough  into 
the  cave  to  prevent  the  unwelcome  visit  of  the  sea  at  high  water. 
There  was  little  occasion  to  invite  the  approach  of  sleep  ; fatigue 
supplied  the  place  of  a narcotic,  and  soon  after  he  had  thus  dis- 
posed himself  for  rest,  Vivian  fell  into  a profound  and  dreamless 
slumber,  with  only  the  incessant  murmur  of  the  waves  to  disturb 
him,  as  they  broke  over  the  shingle  and  echoed  along  the  beach 
without. 

How  long  he  had  slept,  Vivian  knew  not,  but  when  he  awoke 
the  sun  was  blazing  high  above  him,  and  he  felt  every  limb  and 
muscle  stiff  and  rigid  from  the  exertions  of  the  previous  day.  A 
slight  rustling  motion  near  him  attracted  his  attention,  and  turn- 
ing languidly  round,  he  beheld  a girl  standing  timidly  at  his  side, 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  by  her  attire  to  belong  to  the  wander- 
ing tribe  of  gypsies.  She  was  young,  apparently  not  yet  out  of 
her  teens,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  of  a form  that,  left  to  nature’s 
own  developement,  would  have  put  to  the  blush  many  a high-bred 
damsel  that  relied  merely  on  the  factitious  aids  of  art.  Her  fea- 
tures, bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  were  lit  up  by  a pair  of  full 
black  eyes  that  shone  with  mellowed  lustre  through  the  long 
silken  lashes  that  overshadowed  them,  and  her  lips,  guarding  a 
row  of  exquisite  teeth,  were  fashioned  into  a smile  of  half  rapture, 
half  pity,  that  raised  a train  of  strange  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
Vivian. 

He  could  scarcely  help  regarding  the  form  at  his  side  as  other 
than  one  conjured  up  by  phantasy,  an  appearance  so  strange  and 
so  unlooked  for  that  lie  doubted  even  the  evidence  his  senses 
afforded.  She  was  still  standing  mute  and  confused  before  him, 
a deeper  glow  flushing  her  cheeks,  and  animation  beaming  in  her 
countenance,  expressive  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  object  of  her 
solicitude. 

As  Vivian  awoke,  she  stood  half  anxious,  half  unwilling,  to 
depart,  and  met  the  enquiring  gaze  of  the  astonished  youth  with 
a downcast  look  of  embarrassment.  At  last  a pause,  so  painful  to 
both,  was  broken  by  the  exclamation  of  Vivian. 

“ To  what  kind  motive  am  I to  attribute  your  presence  here — a 
damsel  so  fair  cannot  be  influenced  by  an  unworthy  one  ?” 

“ I believed  you,  stranger,  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  ship- 
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wrecked  in  the  late  storm  which  has  driven  so  many  vessels  on 
our  coast,”  rejoined  the  girl,  in  accents  foreign  but  truly  harmo- 
nious. “ Indeed,  I almost  fancied  you  were  killed,  or  at  least 
severely  injured.” 

“ And  in  that  case — t ” 

“ I had  come  prepared  with  everything  to  assist  in  your 
recovery  ; but  you  are  fatigued  still  I perceive.” 

“ My  frame  is  numbed  from  exposure  to  the  night-air,  nothing 
more.  I was  last  evening  wrecked  upon  the  shore  here,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  all  beside  myself  have  perished.” 

“We  are  skilled  in  medicine  amongst  our  craft— drink  of  this, 
it  will  revive  you.” 

The  gypsy  proffered  as  she  spoke  a small  flask,  which  Vivian 
accepted.  For  a while  he  paused,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  the  compound  of  some  deleterious  drug,  but  a 
glance  from  the  bright  eyes  of  his  attendant,  re-assured  him,  and 
he  drank  deeply.  The  invigorating  effects  of  the  potation  became 
immediately  apparent.  A gentle  glow  diffused  itself  over  his 
whole  frame,  and  the  listless  languor  and  previous  rigidity  of  limb 
yielded  to  the  soothing  influences  of  the  draught.  Still,  sleep  ap- 
peared to  woo  his  senses  to  repose,  and  feeling  himself  under  the 
sway  of  emotions,  which  in  character,  resembled  the  incoherent 
images  of  a dream,  Vivian  turned  towards  the  enchantress,  who 
had  so  opportunely  arrived  to  his  aid,  and  manifested  a natural 
anxiety  to  make  some  acknowledgment  in  return. 

“ By  what  name  may  I be  allowed  to  thank  you  for  this  interest 
in  my  behalf?”  inquired  Vernon. 

“ They  call  me  here,  Rosa — you  can  call  me  as  you  please,” 
laughingly  answered  the  blushing  girl. 

“ I would  call  you  my  preserver,”  enthusiastically  added  the 
youth,  “ but  for  you  I should  probably  have  perished.” 

“ Nay ! attribute  my  timely  aid  to  the  ever-watching  protection 
of  a higher  power,  of  which  I was  but  the  humble  instrument, 
sent  hither  to  do  His  bidding.” 

“ This  is  not  the  language  of  a gypsy  girl,  my  pretty  physician  1” 
“ Nor  is  that  the  language  of  a ship-wrecked  mariner,”  retorted 
the  gypsy,  “ but  to  give  my  prescription  a fair  chance  of  success 
it  is  necessary  you  again  seek  repose.  Those  wearied  limbs  need 
however  a gentler  couch — take  my  cloak,  it  will  afford  at  least  a 
softer  pillow  than  those  piercing  shingles  ; sleep,  and  within  a 
brief  period  I will  visit  you  again.  Nay,  no  remonstrance!” 
“You  have  acquired  a right  to  be  obeyed,”  responded  Vivian, 
“ but  this  extension  of  favour  I have  no  right  to  permit.  For  a 
few  hours  I can  still  put  up  with  this  harsh  bedding,  and  the  in- 
clination for  sleep,  which  I confess  now  steals  over  me,  will  enable 
me  to  forget  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taken.” 

The  girl  would,  however,  listen  to  no  expostulation,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  earnest  acknowledgments  of  Vivian,  she  tripped 
gaily  away  and  left  him  to  view  her  conduct  in  the  best  light  his 
liberality  could  suggest.  That  no  interested  motive  influenced 
her  actions  was  evident,  from  the  forlorn  and  destitute  condition 
in  which  she  had  found  him,  and  as  for  tracing  her  anxiety  on  his 
behalf  to  any  prepossessing  qualifications  he  might  have  possessed, 
both  candour  and  diffidence  forbade  such  interpretation  of  her 
courtesies.  He  was  therefore  at  once  compelled  to  attribute  it  to 
the  exercise  of  her  own  good  feeling,  and  in  the  midst  of  a mental 
discussion  on  the  subject,  which  led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion, 
Vivian  fell  into  a profound  legargy,  induced  chiefly  by  the  power- 
ful anodyne  that  had  been  administered. 

When  he  again  awoke  a change  of  a most  beneficial  and  in- 
spiriting tendency  had  passed  over  his  frame.  New  life  appeared 
to  have  been  infused  intj  his  veins,  and  he  felt  his  shattered 
energies  invigorated  with  the  recruiting  of  his  health.  The  ad- 
venture of  the  morning  recurred  to  him  like  the  feverish  distor- 
tions of  reality  produced  by  delirium,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  he  recalled  even  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  him 
thither.  Gazing  around  he,  however,  at  once  saw  that  a female 
hand  had  been  busily  employed  in  attending  to  his  comforts,  and 
he  felt  little  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evidences  of  attention 
to  the  object  of  his  matin  encounter.  A fire,  kindled  by  some  dry 
wood  and  leaves  was  blazing  and  crackling  brightly  in  a corner  of 
the  cavern,  and  above  this  was  suspended  a small  cauldron,  slung 
upon  cross  beams,  which  from  a savoury  odour  that  was  emitted 
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appeared  to  contain  the  ingredients  for  a most  inviting  repast. 
Whilst  he  was  surveying  these  signs  of  hospitality,  the  gypsy  re- 
turned with  a few  necessary  articles  of  crockery,  and  delighted  to 
find  her  patient  awake  and  recovered,  Rosa— for  we  may  now  con- 
tinue to  call  her  by  that  appellation— manifested  every  token  ot 
satisfaction. 

“ You  find  I have  not  proved  an  unskilful  nurse  at  all  events  ?” 
she  smilingly  remarked,  in  answer  to  the  glance  of  recognition  be- 
stowed by  Vivian. 

“ I doubted  not  thy  skill,”  rejoined  Vivian,  “ whatever  I might 
feel  towards  one  who  has  so  generously  hastened  my  recovery.  I 
only  regret  I have  no  recompense  to  offer  for  such  material  aid  as 
that  you  have  afforded.” 

“No  recompense!”  playfully  remonstrated  the  gypsy.  “ Is 
there  no  reward  in  a brightened  eye,  a healthful  cheek,  and  a 
grateful  smile  ? These  are  symbols  of  remuneration  I prize  more 
dearly  than  the  tender  of  mere  callous  coins.  I see  you  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments?” 

« They  are  those  at  variance  with  your  race.” 

“ My  race ! You  know  them  not— few  know  them.  Do  you 
think  that  warm  hearts  beat  only  in  English  bosoms  ? True,  you 
may  occasionally  find  the  wandering  tribe  depraved,  degraded, 
and  dissolute,  but  are  these  not  the  vices  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  associated  ? We  pride  ourselves  on  the  disinterested  motive 
of  our  actions,  seeking  not  for  hire  or  reward,  save  from  those  who 
are  best  able  to  afford  both.  As  a nation,  we  are  governed  alone 
by  ties  of  kindness  ; it  is  from  our  oppressors  we  have  occasion- 
ally learned  those  of  cruelty ; but  come,  sir,  this  outburst  into 
which  you  have  betrayed  me  is  ill-timed. . You  are  weak  and  re- 
quire nourishment.  I have  prepared  a simple  broth  for  your  re- 
past. Will  it  please  you  now  to  accept  it  ?” 

Surprised  and  yet  delighted  with  the  wild  tone  of  excitement  in 
which  this  earnest  appeal  had  been  delivered,  Vivian  could  do 
no  more  than  utter  a confused  and  hasty  apology  to  his  new 
companion,  and  startled  into  respect  by  her  demeanour,  repeated 
his  appreciation  of  her  kindness,  and  acquiesced  in  her  desire  that 
lie  should  partake  of  the  refreshment  provided. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  completing  the  preparations  for 
the  repast  and  whilst  that  incident  itself  was  taking  place,  all  rug- 
ged asperities  of  feeling  were  gradually  smoothed  away,  and  the 
conversation  resumed  its  former  bland  and  considerate  tone.  The 
diligent  Rosa  lost  no  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the  wants  ot 
her  guest,  and  Vivian  in  return  was  profuse  in  the  eulogiums  he 
bestowed  upon  her  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  connected  with 
the  culinary  art.  Such  approbation  was  indeed  not  ill-deserved, 
for  the  o-ypsy’s  pottage  might  have  reflected  credit  upon  the  most 
experienced  adept  in  cookery  and  its  fitting  adaptation  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  invalid  have  been  not  the  least  of  its  recom- 
mendations. As  though  to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal  by 
her  guest  was  in  itself  sufficient  aliment  for  her,  the  assiduous 
creature  tasted  no  portion  herself,  but  overwhelmed  him  with  her 
attentions,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  Vernon  to  persuade  her 
at  last  that  he  had  really  partaken  sufficient.  W hen  the  palatable 
contents  of  the  cauldron  had  however  become  considerbly  lessened, 
Rosa  consented  to  listen  to  his  refusal,  and  the  conversation  re- 
commenced. 

“ On  what  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  am  I thrown  ?”  enquired 
Vivian,  materially  strengthened  by  the  genial  food  which  he  had 
taken. 

“ You  are  now  on  the  Norfolk  coast — within  six  miles  from 
Cromer.” 

“ I did  not  anticipate  I was  so  far  from  town,  but  I am  still 
more  astonished  to  find  such  true  refinement  and  nobleness  of 
heart  flourishing  in  one 
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of  the  future,  and  laugh  at  the  weak  credulous  foois  who  believe 
in  the  absurd  doctrine  of  foretelling  the  events  to  come  ? 

“ I ridicule  the  sacred  mystery!  Oh,  no ! said  I not  before  that 
you  were  ignorant  of  ourrace  ?”  emergetically  answered  the  gypsy, 
her  form  dilating  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  lustrous  enthusiasm. 
“That  there  are  pretenders  whose  traffic  in  the  art  is  merely  con- 
fined to  words  I will  not  deny,  but  which  of  your  boasted  sciences 
is  free  from  them.  The  true  knowledge  of  man’s  destiny  is  im- 
parted but  to  a few,  and  amongst  these  it  descends  inviolate  from 
generation  to  generation.  How  speedily  would  you  excite  my 
father’s  anger  were  you  but  to  hint  that  his  favourite  study  was  a 
delusion.” 

“ You  have  then  a parent  living  to  protect  you,”  continued  Vi- 
vian, anxious  to  change  the  topic  of  discourse  to  one  which  was 
less  calculated  to  excite  these  emotions.  “ Does  he  reside  far  from 
hence  ?’ 


« Whose  vagrant  mode  of  life  would  have  led  you  to  expect  all 
vice  and  folly.  Say  you  not  so  ?” 

Vivian  deprecated  so  harsh  a construction  being  put  upon  his 
meaning,  but  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  sentiment  altogether. 

“ And  yet  am  I a true  gypsy  nevertheless,”  pursued  the  fair 
querist.  “ Give  me  your  hand  and  I will  read  your  destiny  as 
justly  and  fluently  as  though  I had  dealt  most  prodigally  in  the 
argon  of  our  imitators.” 

Like  myself  then  even  you  ridicule  these  pretended  prophets 


“ He  is  like  myself  a wanderer  of  the  country,  a mere  gypsy 
chief,  though  now  old  and  nearly  imbecile.  Our  tent  is  pitched  at 
the  corner  of  a green  lane  yonder,  about  half  a mile  distant,  x oil 
shall  see  him  this  evening.” 

“ Would  not  my  presence  be  deemed  an  intrusion  ? 

“Nay!  Reuben  Karlstadt  does  not  often  receive  visitors  it  is 
true,  but  I am  sure  he  would  treat  you  kindly  if  it  were  only  for 
my  sake.  He  loves  me  dearly,  and  since  my  poor  mother  died, 
evinces  a fonder  affection  for  me  than  ever.” 

“ You  have  not  then  always  led  the  roving  life  you  now  pursue,” 
remarked  Vivian,  cautiously  touching  upon  so  delicate  a topic ; 
vour  manners,  habits,  and  tone  of  speech  all  tend  to  forbid  such 
a supposition.  This  wayward  life  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  violence  of  the  elements  seems  ill  adapted  tor  so 
choice  an  exotic  as  the  one  I see  before  me.” 

« And  yet  it  is  amidst  these  surrounding  circumstances,  un- 
favourable as  you  may  deem  them  for  virtue’s  growth,  that  my 
mind  has  expanded,  and  my  little  knowledge  been  acquired; 
whilst  beneath  this  free  air  of  heaven  my  health  has  improved, 
and  new  vigour  been  implanted  in  a naturally  weak  frame. 

So  skilfully  had  the  gypsy  avoided  the  explanation  which  Ver- 
non sought,  that  he  did  not  force  his  enquiries  further.  There 
was,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  this.  Footsteps  were  distinctly 
heard  by  both  approaching  the  beach,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
figure  of  a man  appeared  on  the  shelving  cliffs  above  them.  He 
seemed  to  be  attentively  engaged  in  observing  the  movements  ot 
a vessel  making  towards  Cromer.  Ilis  unembarrassed  demeanour 
evidently  proved  that  he  was  not  aware  of  others  being  in  the 
vicinity  ; and,  after  reconnoitring  the  brig  through  a telescope  lie 
carried  with  him,  he  seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, and  moved  rapidly  away  in  the  direction  ot  the  har- 
bour. The  rays  of  the- setting  sun  were  flung  full  upon  lus  fea- 
tures as  he  receded,  and  Vivian  fancied  that  they  bore  a stiiking 
resemblance  to  the  repulsive  countenance  of  Snarkins,  though 
what  could  have  brought  him  so  far  away  from  the  old  haunt  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  conjecture.  Rosa,  too,  watched  anxiously 
the  retiring  figure,  but  merely  remarking  that  the  coast-guaid 
were  making  renewed  efforts  to  frustrate  the  smuggling  practices 
which  had  been  for  some  time  past  extensively  carried  on  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  that  she  doubted  not  the  person  they  had 
seen  was  one  in  their  interest,  the  gypsy  resumed  her  former 
cheerful  tone,  and  the  topic  was  changed. 

“It  grows  late,”  continued  the  girl,  “and  you  must  see  my 
father  before  twilight,  or  he  will  marvel  at  my  long  stay.  Are 
you  sufficiently  recovered  to  make  so  soon  a brief  journey  ? 

“ Thanks  to  thee,  I could  now  brave  the  longest  road;  but  you 
half  promised  to  read  the  fate  that  awaited  me  in^ these  mysterious 
lines  in  my  hand.  May  I exact  its  fulfilment? 

“Not  now,”  hurriedly  responded  the  fair  sybil  ; “ such  should 
be  the  employment  of  a leisure  hour— nay,  the  amusement  if  you 
doubt  its  truth  ;”  and  she  smiled  reproachfully  on  the  incredulity 
he  evinced. 

Vivian  had  exteuded  his  hand  for  her  inspection,  and  it  had 
been  almost  unconsciously  clasped  by  the  gypsy.  To  release  it 
immediately  would  have  been  cruel  as  well  as  impolite,  so  \ ernon 
drew  to  his  lips  the  fingers  locked  in  lus  own,  and  impressed 
thereon  a kiss.  It  might  have  been  a mere  demonstration  ot  his 
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gratitude,  the  most  thoughtless  impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  they  stood,  or  the 
effect  of  any  other  cause  the  reader  may  please  to  imagine.  But 
there  was  the  kiss  given  and  received,  and  the  soft  dark  eyes  of 
the  girl  scarcely  reproached  the  temerity  of  the  giver.  Not  that 
we  would  for  a moment  suppose  that  danger  could  lurk  in  so 
simple  an  action ; but  then,  with  two  individuals  like  them  alone 
in  a cavern  'by  the  sea-shore,  in  the  still,  rosy  twilight  of  a 
summer’s  evening,  and  with  only  the  wave-worn  rocks  to  echo  back 
the  sound  : why  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  imprudent,  and 
there  let  it  rest. 

Both  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes  for  some  excuse,  and  each 
appeared  fearful  of  hazarding  the  first  word  to  break  the  spell. 
At  last  the  gypsy,  disengaging  her  hand,  started  as  if  from  a 
trance,  and  laughingly  exclaimed, — 

“ This,  sir,  is  no  part  of  our  craft.  But  come,  you  shall  receive 
your  first  lesson  in  Palmistry  to-morrow.” 

“ May  I not  regard  it  as  my  second?”  insinuated  Vernon  to  his 
blushing  companion  as  they  left  the  beach  for  the  uplands. 

There  was  no  reply  ; but  each  read  a homily  from  the  other’s 
glance. 

Was  Florence  forgotten? 


ANGLING. 


Salmon  are  accustomed  to  quit  the  sea  at  the  commencement 
of  April,  and  take  to  the  rivers,  and  generally  quit  the  fresh  water 
and  retire  again  into  the  sea  at  the  approach  of  winter  j but  the 
Wye  and  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Exe  in  Devonshire,  have 
them  in  season  all  the  six  wintry  months.  The  best  and  finest 
species  of  this  fish  is  caught  in  the  Exe,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Tamar ; but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  many  other  places. 
They  prefer,  generally  speaking,  colder  streams,  and  are  therefore 
more  numerous  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Tweed, 
Tyne,  Clyde,  and  Tay.  In  the  latter  they  are  often  found  seventy 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  the  Tweed  and  Clyde  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  They  are  found  in  all  the  great  rivers  and  streams  of 
Europe  north  of  51  degrees,  and  in  America  north  of  >11  degs.  ; 
but  in  the  American  rivers  they  seldom  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  They  appear  for  some  time  in  the  river  before 
they  are  in  a healthy  state,  owing  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
changes  of  water.  The  best  time  for  the  angler  to  begin  to  take 
them  is  the  close  of  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  they  deposit  their  spawn,  and  grow  very  sickly 
both  in  appearance  and  flavour.  Just  before  spawning,  they  re- 
tire to  brooks  and  streams  which  branch  out  from  the  main  river, 
or  remain  in  the  shallows  scarcely  covered  with  water,  where  they 
fabricate  a kind  of  trough  for  the  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  in, 
which  being  done,  the  male  sheds  a whitish  fluid  over  them,  and 
afterwards  the  male  and  female  unite  to  cover  the  whole  with 
gravel,  and  conceal  them  with  the  greatest  industry.  The  male  is 
so  diligent  in  this,  that  he  frequently  kills  himself  with  fatigue, 
and  always  is  longer  in  recovering  than  the  female.  The  vivifica- 
tion  of  the  spawn  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  about  the  com- 
mencement of  April,  when  the  sun  has  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  warm  the  bottom  of  the  shoals  where  they  are  deposited.  When 
the  shoals  are  swelled  by  the  spring  floods,  the  young  fry  hurry 
downward  to  the  sea.  About  July  and  August  they  return  to  the 
same  rivers  and  remain  till  December,  when  they  revisit  the  sea, 
and  upon  their  return  to  the  fresh  waters  the  next  summer,  they 
attain  the  size,  appearance,  and  flavour  of  salmon.  They  rarely 
or  never  forsake  their  parent  streams.  These  fish  are  said  to  be 
forced  from  their  salt-water  residence  by  an  insect  which  adheres 
closely  to  their  bodies,  called  the  sea-louse,  which  however  drops 
off  on  their  return  to  the  fresh  waters.  After  their  second  return 
to  the  fresh  waters,  they  are  subject  to  a gradual  decline  in  health 
and  appearance ; their  skin  loses  its  silvery  appearance,  and  ac- 
quires a dirty  colour.  Their  heads  grow  very  large;  their  flesh 
becomes  loose  and  insipid ; their  scales  seem  almost  rubbed  off, 
and  their  gills  are  dreadfully  infested  with  the  lionea  salmonea. 
In  this  stage  they  are  called  shutter  salmon,  and  in  their  departure 
for  the  sea  they  make  frequent  stops,  and  seem  almost  unable  to 
proceed.  The  male  shoots  out  a grisly  excressence  from  the 
lower  jaw,  which  sometimes  penetrates  through  the  upper,  greatly 
Resembling  the  beak  of  a bird.  Although  they  are  delighted  with 


clear  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  mountains  having  a deep 
gravelly  bottom,  they  uniformly  avoid  streams  which  flow  upon 
ore,  or  amongst  calcareous  formations.  When  the  warmth  is  in- 
tense, they  retire  beneath  the  shelter  of  trees ; and  are  so  sus- 
ceptible of  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  that  they  leap  about  and 
express  the  most  sensible  emotions  of  joy  at  an  approaching 
shower.  They  are,  however,  much  alarmed  at  thunder-storms, 
and  seek  a close  shelter  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  fresh  water 
they  always  lie  with  their  heads  pointing  up  the  river,  and  never 
swim  down  the  stream,  unless  during  their  emigration  to  the  sea. 
The  extraordinary  leaps  of  this  fish,  as  well  as  its  characteristic 
food,  have  excited  much  attention.  Being  both  bow  and  arrow, 
they  shoot  themselves  out  to  an  incredible  height  and  length,  says 
Fuller.  Erecting  themselves  on  their  fins,  they  crowd  to  the 
bottom  of  a fall  of  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  and  spring  up  the 
precipice  with  the  greatest  confidence  ; and  if  unsuccessful  in 
the  first  attempt,  will  make  a second,  and  even  a third.  On  the 
river  Erich,  called  the  Keith,  there  is  a cataract  of  thirteen  feet 
fall,  which  they  uniformly  leap.  There  is  another  in  the  Tivy, 
Pembrokeshire,  Which  Drayton  describes  in  his  sixth  song  of  the 
Polyolbion. 

In  angling  for  salmon  the  rod  should  be  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  reel  should  be  made  of  brass,  con- 
structed with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  capable  of  the  swiftest  cir- 
cumvolutions. The  line  may  be  of  silk  or  horse-hair,  having  a 
loop  at  the  end  of  the  wheel,  and  another  at  the  cast  line,  to 
fasten  them  to  each  other.  The  last  should  be  very  carefully 
twisted,  and  shorter  than  the  rod,  that  none  of  the  knots  may 
come  within  the  rings.  The  line  should  be  small  towards  the 
hook,  where  they  are  commonly  made  of  three  small  round 
twisted  silk-worm  guts,  or  a few  strong  horse-hairs.  Of  flies,  the 
natural  ones  are  the  same  as  are  used  for  Trout;  the  arti- 
ficial ones  should  be  large,  and  of  a gaudy  glittering  colour,  com- 
posed of  hairs,  furs,  and  wool,  mingled  with  the  tail-feathers  of 
cocks  and  game,  secured  together  by  gold  and  silver  thread,  plated 
wire,  marking  silk,  bees’  wax,  shoemakers’  wax,  &c.  The  wings 
may  be  of  fowls’  feathers  of  a showy  colour.  A raw  code  or 
muscle,  taken  out  of  the  shell,  has  been  successfully  employed 
as  baits  for  salmon.  The  proper  way  of  using  them  is  to  drop 
the  linfe  into  some  shallow,  near  the  edge  of  some  hole  of  a coir 
siderable  depth,  and  let  it  be  covered  in  by  the  current, 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  by  young  anglers  in 
throwing  the  line.  It  should  be  cast  across  the  river  on  the  off 
side  of  the  spot  where  you  imagine  the  salmon  will  rise.  When 
you  think  he  has  been  struck,  lot  him  have  time  to  swallow  the 
bait  securely,  and  afterwards  stick  the  hook  firmly  in  him  by 
means  of  a gentle  twitch.  He  will  then  plunge  and  spring  with 
great  violence  ; perhaps  run  away  with  considerable  length  of 
line,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  a relaxed  state  so  as  to  yield 
easily  to  his  obstinate  resistance.  If  he  become  sullen  and  quiet 
in  the  water,  rouse  him  by  throwing  in  stones,  and  when  he  again 
commences  resistance,  let  him  have  plenty  of  line,  following  him 
down  the  stream  till  he  exhausts  lnmself,  taking  every  opportu- 
nity to  wind  up  your  line  till  you  approach  him  in  this  weary 
state,  and  take  him  gently  by  the  gills  out  of  the  water.  The 
most  favourable  time  is  when  the  sun  shines  watery,  and  when 
there  is  a fresh  wind  after  a flood ; also,  when  the  water  is  slightly 
urged  by  the  tide,  so  as  it  be  not  thick  or  muddy. 

Smelts  rise  to  a small  fish  on  a paternoster  line,  or  one  armed 
with  many  hooks  at  suitable  distances  ; though  being  properly  a 
sea-fish,  they  are  often  caught  with  a line  in  rivers.  In  1720 
such  an  abundance  of  them  occurred  in  the  Thames,  that  the 
women  and  children  lined  the  banks  to  angle  for  them  between 
London  and  Greenwich. 

The  Stickleback  spawns  in  May,  and  is  found  in  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches.  Trout  and  pike  rise  easily  at  them,  and  when 
the  prickles  are  cut  off,  they  make  excellent  baits. 

Tench  are  considered  pond-fish,  though  often  found  in  the 
river  Stour.  They  shed  their  spawn  in  July,  and  are  in  season 
from  September  till  May.  They  bite  freely  during  the  summer 
months,  but  must  be  fished  for  near  the  bottom  ; and  give  them 
time  to  gorge  the  bait.  Use  strong  tackle  and  a good  goose-quill 
float,  without  cork.  They  are  in  general  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  long,  though  some  have  been  caught  as  heavy  as  ten 
pounds. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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THE  COFFEE  HOUSES  OF  LONDON. 


BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 

Here  and  there  in  our  most  crowded  thoroughfares  wher  'ever 
pours;  the  live  long  day,  the  vast  traffic  of  a principal  London 
street — putting  forth  modest  claims  to  notice  for  themselves  and 
their  wares,  amid  the  glare  and  flaunting  pretensions  of  their  rivals 
and  enemies,  the  gin -palaces,  you  may  see  the  London  Coffee- 
houses. They  are  in  general  quiet,  almost  sombre-looking  places . 
they  do  not  ape  the  gaudy  brass  work,  gingerbread  gilding,  and 
coloured  glass  of  the  gin-shops.  They  rejoice  not  in  such  orna- 
ments as  huge  yellow  casks,  labelled  with  slang  inscriptions  to 
tempt  the  wayfarer  (easy  task!)  into  the  belief  that  he  is  thirsty 
when  he  is  not.  They  disclaim  all  attempts  at  gaud  and  show,  at 
vulgar  slang-gentility ; they  offer  not  to  the  eye  a mass  of  flaunt- 
ing colours,  glittering  metal,  and  massive  plate-glass  : but,  in  re- 
turn, their  occupants  are  seldom  ragged — starving.  Men  and 

women,  squalid  and  poverty-stricken,  with  hands  trembling,  and 
eyes  bleared  and  blood-shot,  do  not  crowd  them ; pushing,  fight- 
ing, almost  ready  to  lay  down  their  despised  rotten  lives,  for  what 
has  brought  them  to  what  they  are — gin.  The  coffee-houses  have 
Ho  flash  inscriptions  to  catch  the  eye ; but  they  have  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  strewed  thickly  around.  They  are  schools 
where  instruction  is  meted  out,  as  well  as  coffee  sold.  They  are 
the  public-houses  of  temperance.  They  are  reading  rooms  as 
well  as  drinking  rooms  ; and  what  you  do  in  the  one  way  happily 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other.  _ . 

The  London  coffee-houses  are  a class  quite  sui  generis.  You 
may  easily  distinguish  them  in  the  streets  : they  generally  boast  of 
an  enormously  broad  window — as  big  as  half-a-dozen  common 
windows  rolled  into  one  ; upon  the  sill  are  arranged  some  dozen 
tea-cups,  presided  ovei  at  each  end  by  a tea  and  coffee-pot ; while 
a plate  or  two  of  raw  chops  or  steaks  delicately  intimate  that 
something  more  substantial  than  coffee  and  bread-and  butter  is  to 
be  had  within.  Backing  the  symbols  of  eatables  and  drinkables, 
there  is  usually  arranged  a perfect  curtain  of  play-bill*  for  coffee- 
house windows  and  tobacconists’  shops  are  favourite  places  for 
theatrical  announcements.  There  you  have  them  all  comedy, 
tragedy,  opera,  and  faice — from  the  bill  of  fare  at  Drury  Lane  to 
the  crowded  affiche  of  the  suburban  saloon,  in  which,  besides  the 
cast  of  the  play,  you  are  generally  treated  to  a history  of  the  plot, 
and  a picturesque  description  of  the  scenery.  Take  them  all  in 
all,  and  you  will  have  a very  good  afternoon’s  play-bill  reading; 
and  poring  over  the  announcements  of  all  the  theatres  in  London 
is  surely  almost  as  good  as  going  to  one  ! But  let  us  enter.  We 
are  in  a large,  not  very  high,  but  generally  very  long  room,  par- 
tioned  off  into  little  boxes  with  a table  in  each.  Upon  the  walls 
— stuck  upon  liat-pins — you  have  more  play-bills,  and  the  eye  is 
caught  by  a long  list  of  the  good  things  ready  almost  at  a moment  s 
notice,  with  the  price  of  each  attached,  The  whole  place  has  an 
air  of  stillness  and  repose,  yet  perhaps  a hundred  people  are  seated 
in  the  different  boxes,  conning  over  books  and  newspapers,  and 
sipping  their  coffee  at  the  same  time.  Orders  are  given  in  as  dif- 
ferent a tone,  from  the  loud  bullying  demand  you  hear  in  the 
public-house,  as  is  the  quiet,  modest  appearance  of  the  damsel 
who  executes  them  from  the  flaunting  air  of  the  ringleted, 
flashy  young  lady  who  stands  behind  the  bar  in  a gin-palace. 
There  is  no  quarrelling,  no  scuffling,  no  demands  for  the 
police.  There  is  indeed  little  conversation  further  than  an  occa- 
sional— “ The  Times  after  you,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  “ When  you’ve 
done  with  that  magazine,  I’ll  trouble  you,”  passing  from  one  box 
to  another.  Everybody  is  civil  to  his  neighbour,  and  yet  the 
company  is  made  up  of  a class  who,  were  they  at  a public-house 
instead  of  a coffe-house,  in  all  probability,  would  be  brawling  and 
bullying,  or  deeply  immersed  in  such  edifying  discussions  as  to 
what  four-legged  brute  is  to  win  the  next  Derby,  or  what  two- 
legged  bruie  is  to  win  the  next  prize-fight. 

You  see  at  a glance  that  the  majority  of  the  guests  are  working 
men;  fustian  jackets  are  plentiful;  and  here  and  there  you  see 
laid  on  the  bench  the  straw  basket  containing  the  tools  of  their 
avocations.  There  are  no  “ sporting  characters  ” evidently  ; no 
“ gents,”  with  cut-away  Newmarket  coats,  and  slang  conversation. 
They  would  be  above  going  to  such  places,  of  course.  Such  at- 
mospheres are  not  favourable  for  the  sparkle  of  Lowther  Arcade 
jewellery.  But  there  are  respectable  men;  hard-working  and 
long-headed  fellows,  who  think  while  they  hammer,  and  read  when 


the  hammering  is  over;  who  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and 
can  express  it;  who  can  feel  deeply,  as  well  as  think  clearly,  an 
who  bring  a homely  philosophy  to  the  forge  and  the  loom.  We 
love  to  see  hard  horny  liands-not  very  white  perchance,  or  By- 
ronic  in  their  formation— turn  over  the  leaves  of  books  and  news- 
papers ; and  eyes,  although  heavy  with  the  labours  of  the  day, 
lin-ht  up  as  they  pore  over  their  contents.  Ihe  working  man,  at 
least  in  towns,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a reading  man.  He 
has  his  political  faith,  and  he  can  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him.  The  times  are  passing  away  when  senators  saici, 

“ What  have  low  fellows,  vulgar  mechanics,  to  do  with  the  laws, 
but  to  obey  them?  ” Cheap  schools,  cheap  publications’,  cheap 
lectures,  and  last,  not  least,  cheap  coffee  and  reading  rooms,  have 
worked  wonders,  and  will  work  still  more. 

Look  at  the  number  of  publications  spread  about  in  lavish  con- 
fusion in  our  ideal  coffee-house.  There  are  imaginative  works, 
critical  work,  political  and  philosophical  works ; newspapers  fly 
about  like  autumn  leaves,  and  like  them  they  enrich  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  cast.  Here  we  have  them  of  all  shades  of  politics 
indeed,  urging  all  manner  of  social  theories, . differing  from  each 
other  in  almost  every  respeet  but  in  the. most  important  respect— 
that  of  conveying  knowledge  : under  different  shapes  they  all  do 
that.  The  reviews  and  magazines  are  now  a formidable  host ; 
embracing  matter  to  suit  every  taste  ; enriched,  as  we  have  seen 
them,  with  the  most  brilliant  essays,  and  the  most  rare  fictions  in 
the  language.  Here  you  have  them  all.  Almost  every  sheet 
which  issues  from  the  metropolitan  periodical  press  you  find  in 
the  coffee-house  ; and  for  reading  them  (and  you  may  read  from 
morning  until  night  if  you  please)  you  pay  nothing. 

In  many  coffee-houses,  besides  periodicals,  a small  library  is 
kept,  consisting  principally  of  works  of  fiction,  and  of  entertaining 
and  useful  information.  The  books  may  sometimes  be  a little 
greasy,  to  be  sure,  the  paper  stained  and  thumbed,  and  the  leaves 
dog-eared.  But  what  of  that  ? We  respect  a stained  dog-eared 
book.  It  is  a veteran  who  has  seen  service— not  a mere  gilt  or- 
nament to  an  unread  library.  It  has  fulfilled  its  mission  among 
books.  The  marks  it  bears  are  the  scars  of  honourable  service. 

It  has  been  read,  and  re-read;  pored  over  pensively  or  joyously. 

It  has  excited  high  aspirations  ; rendered  forth  golden  stores  of 
wisdom ; it  lias  delighted,  or  instructed— or  both.  It  has 
charmed  away  idle  hours,  or  soothed  sad  ones  ; and  many,  per- 
chance, have  risen  from  its  pages  better  and  wiser  men.  We 
would  not  give  your  old,  thumbed,  half-worn-out  tome,  for  the 
dandy,  gilt  and  purpled  volume,  virgin  in  its  un-read  purity.  The 
dog’s-ears  show  that  the  midnight  oil  has  not  been  wasted.  Ihe 
more  worn  we  find  a book  in  the  cottage  window,  or  on  the  humble 
reading-table,  the  greater  is  sure  to  be  its  author. 

But°let  us  proceed  with  our  coffee-room.  We  take  a seat  in 
one  of  the  boxes,  and  order  coffee.  It  is  brought — a good 
bouncing  cup-full,  flanked  by  two  minniken  milk  and  sugar  dishes, 
about  the  size  of  the  inkstand  before  us.  Certainly  the  milk  is 
not  cream,  and  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sky-blue  about 
it ; but  after  all  water  is  a pure  beverage.  And  the  coffee  ? Not 
quite  like  the  liquor  you  sip  from  china  at  Verey’s,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  not  to  be  sneered  at,  nevertheless — -an  honest,  wholesome 
beverage,  toothsome  and  nourishing.  And  with  your  coffee,  you 
may  have  what  you  please  as  regards  solids.  Over  your  head  is 
an  emblazoned  and  permanent  bill  of  fare  ; the  pleasant  associa- 
tions called  up  by  the  items,  heightened  in  their  flavour  by  that 
ingredient,  so  desirable  in  bills  of  fare  and  so  appetizing  to  people 
in°general,  but  so  seldom  found — cheapness. 

Well,  you  have  your  coffee;  you  are  in  a warm,  comfortable, 
well-lighted  room  ; a library  is  at  your  beck  and  bidding : news- 
papers and  periodicals,  native  and  foreign,  are  contesting  each 
other’s  claims  to  your  notice.  You  may  sit  as  long  as  you  like, 
and  read  as  much  as  you  like,  and  one  or  two  pence  is  all  the  re- 
compense demanded  1 Why  at  home  you  would  pay  double  the 
amount  for  one  night’s  reading,  of  one  book  or  periodical,  from 
the  circulating  library.  Here  is  knowledge,  literary  instruction, 
refined  intellectualising  pleasure,  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  love  its  teaching.  For  what  a man  pays  for  a glass  of  gin, 
or  a pint  of  porter  at  the  public-house,  he  can  have  a more  whole- 
some draught,  a more  comfortable  place  to  enjoy  it  in,  and  a 
mental  banquet,  if  he  chooses,  into  the  bargain. 

Seeing,  then,  the  mission  which  coffee-houses  are  performing 
amongst”  us — the  amount  of  knowledge  they  are  spreading — the 
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gradual  refinement  of  mind  and  manner  which  they  are  working — 
we  cannot  wish  to  see  too  many  of  them.  They  are  rapidly 
effecting  a change  in  the  condition  and  tastes  of  the  working-  men. 
Their  introduction  has  had  as  great  an  influence,  and  perhaps  a 
better  one,  upon  the  state  of  one  class  of  society,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  clubs  has  had  upon  that  of  another.  But  the  humble 
coffee  and  the  stately  club-house  work  so  far  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. They  are  reasonable  in  their  charges — trusting  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  frequenters — and  they  provide  what  hotels  and  taverns 
have  never  yet  done,  means  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  enjoyment. 

The  influence,  too,  which  coffee-houses  must  exercise  upon  the 
cheaper  classes  of  periodicals  is  by  no  means  to  be  underrated. 
They  furnish  a very  considerable  market  for  one  species  of  litera- 
ture, as  circulating  libraries  do  for  another,  and  they  are  the  means 
of  diffusing  a taste  for  reading  and  intellectual  enjoyment  where  it 
never  before  existed.  Cheapness  in  the  supply  of  all  our  wants, 
physical  and  mental,  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  age ; and 
no  more  striking  example  of  the  fact  exists,  perhaps,  than  the 
rate  at  which  London  coffee-houses  combine  to  furnish  their  fre- 
quenters at  once  with  sustenance,  instruction,  and  amusement. 

These  establishments,  too,  are  of  quite  modern  growth,  and 
they  have  opened  up  a new  and  extensive  trade.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  not  above  ten  or  twelve  coffee-houses  in 
London, — that  is,  houses  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  coffee. 
Now,  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand;  and  for  several  years 
back  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  one  hundred  per  annum. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  you  could  not  get  a cup  of  coffee,  to  say 
nothing  of  contingent  advantages,  under  the  charge  of  a sixpence. 
Now,  coffee — not  of  course  very  exquisitely  flavoured,  but  still 
very  drinkable — can  be  had  from  three-halfpence  to  three-pence 
per  cup  ! There  are  many  coffee-houses  in  London  charging  these 
low  rates,  which  are  visited  by  700  or  800  people  a day,  at  an 
average;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Haymaaket,  there  is  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  which  entertains  from  1500  to  1600  people 
daily;  the  charge  there  is  three-halfpence  per  cup  for  coffee  ; tea 
is  somewhat  dearer  ; forty-three  papers  are  taken  in  daily,  seven 
country  papers,  six  foreign  papers,  twenty-four  magazines  per 
month,  four  quarterly  reviews,  and  eleven  weekly  periodicals. 
Altogether  about  £400  a-year  is  expended  in  periodicals,  which 
are  circulated,  be  it  remembered,  generally  among  a class,  who,  if 
they  had  not  opportunities  of  reading  them  at  the  exceedingly 
cheap  rates  at  which  they  are  furnished  there,  and  in  similar  es- 
tablishments, would  probably  never  see  them  at  all.  Besides  the 
periodicals,  also,  there  is  a tolerably  extensive  library  provided, 
and  this  important  auxiliary  to  the  light  forces  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  becoming  more  and  more  general. 

Some  curious  information  relative  to  coffee-houses,  and  their 
effects  upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  is  supplied 
by  the  evidence  taken  a few  years  ago  before  the  Import  Duties 
Committee.  A number  of  landlords  were  examined,  and  they  all 
concurred  in  representing  as  immense  the  gradual  improvement 
worked  by  these  establishments  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
working-men,  their  frequenters.  The  class  of  publications  taken 
in,  in  many  of  them,  underwent  a gradual  but  steady  improvement. 
Periodicals,  which  were  at  first  in  vogue,  fell  below  par  as  taste 
improved  by  cultivation,  and  others,  which  at  first  were  never 
thought  of,  came  into  great  demand.  Benefit  clubs  and  provident 
institutions  were  formed,  and  are  forming,  at  coffee-houses,  for 
another  purpose  than  mere  convivial  meetings,  and  literary  and 
debating  societies  meet  in  many  of  them. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  tavern  life  of  old— to  which 
every  one  whose  business  or  whose  inclination  forced  him  to  seek 
refreshment  away  from  home  was  obliged  to  adapt  himself! 
“ Tom  and  Jerry”  tastes  are  fast  wearing  out ; the  vulgar  royster- 
ing  and  practical  joking — beating  infirm  old  watchmen  used  to  be 
considered  very  capital  joking — have  had  their  day ; and,  in  all 
classes  of  society,  more  refined  and  more  humanising  notions  are 
growing  up.  Country  gentlemen  are  not  now-a-days  Squire 
Westerns,  and  Mr.  Windham  would  hardly  have  dared  to  praise 
bull-baiting  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt  one 
would  have  gone  a long  way  to  have  heard  “words  spoke  at  the 
Mermaid ;”  and,  in  later  days,  it  must  have  been  very  delightful 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  in  a tavern,  as  did  young 
Pope,  reverently,  to  the  voice  of  Dryden  ; or,  to  come  still  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  to  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Mitre,  pomp- 
ously bantering  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  peach- blossom- coloured 


coat ; but  the  general  tavern  life  of  our  ancestors  was  coarse,  sen- 
sual, and  degrading.  A witness  examined  before  the  Import 
Duties  Committee  naively  remarked  that  when  he  saw  the  crowds 
who  resorted  daily  to  an  extensive  coffee-house,  he  could  not 
help  wondering  where  all  those  people  could  have  got  refreshment 
before  the  establishment  of  such  places.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
means  now  happily  in  operation  of  spreading  knowledge  and  in- 
formation among  working  men.  Without  the  cheap  lecture,  the 
the  mechanics’  institutes,  the  libraries,  the  scientific  galleries,  the 
coffee  and  reading  rooms,  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  toiling  ope- 
rative in  possession  of  any  knowledge  above  that  of  his  handicraft. 
But  the  aristocracy  of  literature  and  science  is  destroyed.  Know- 
ledge is  abroad  over  the  world.  It  no  longer  sits  enthroned  in 
gilded  saloons,  apart  from  vulgar  gaze.  It  is  in  the  cottage,  in  the 
manufactory,  shedding  bright  moral  gleams  over  the  dwellers  in 
crowded  smoky  streets  and  alleys.  It  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all ; and,  although  dandies  may  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  vul- 
garity of  the  cheap  coffee-house,  or  philosophic  pedants  sneer  at 
what  they  consider  the  quackery  of  the  cheap  scientific  gallery, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  doing  their  good  work — fostering 
taste — encouraging  and  directing  energy — sowing  seeds  which  will 
one  day  spring  up  in  rich  harvests. — From.  Illuminated  Magazine , 

FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 
on,  science  simplified  and  education  made  easy. 

LEVERS. 

William.— You  promised  me,  Uncle,  that  you  would  describe 
to  me  the  principles  on  which  the  steelyard  and  the  scales  were  con- 
structed. 

Uncle. — I did  so,  William,  and  I will  endeavour  to  perform 
my  promise.  The  construction  of  these,  and  many  other  machines, 
depends  upon  the  various  application  of  an  inflexible  rod,  called 
a lever,  one  point  of  which  rests  on  an  immoveable  centre,  or  ful- 
crum ; to  another  part  of  this  rod  a pressure  or  force  is  applied, 
known,  technically,  as  the  power,  by  which  a weight  or  obstacle 
placed  at  the  other  end,  and  called  resistance,  is  lifted  or  overcome. 
To  understand  the  subject  clearly,  levers  have  been  considered  as  of 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  fulcrum, 
power,  and  resistance. 

A lever  of  the  first  kind  has  the  fulcrum  in  the  centre,  the  power 
at  one  end,  and  the  resistance  at  the  other.  This  drawing  will 
point  out  what  I mean  by  a lever  of  the  first  kind ; the  letters  suffici- 
ently explain  themselves,  and  the  arrows  show  the  direction,  of 
the  forces  of  resistance  and  power. 
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This  second  drawing  represents  a lever  of  the  second  kind,  the 
fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  the  power  at  the  other  extremity,  and  the 
resistance  in  the  centre. 
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This  next  drawing  exhibits  the  principles  of  a lever  of  the  third 
kind,  in  this  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  end,  the  power  at  the  other,  and 
the  resistance  in  the  centre. 


The  simplest  application  of  the  lever,  and  that,  which  in  the 


first  instance  it  is  most  likely  attracted  attention,  is  the  crow 
W - this  £ a lever  of  the  first  kind,  and  the  further  the  power  is 

le^er  i^twenty  inches  M ™ 

, . _ _inYIQ  nf  the  lever  are  as  nineteen  to  one  , but  me  le 

Snce  4h6J "ally  £d£d  less,  it  is  only  transferred  from  the 

P°William.— Which  is  the  fulcrum  in  the  case  of  the  crow  bar, 

U Uncle— If  you  are  endeavouring  by  means  of  the  crow  bar^ 

r’crt-’U^ 

ihe  noint  on  which  it  rests  being  the  fulcrum.  As  instances  ot 
several  descriptions  of  levers  of  the  first  kind,  I may  men- 
tion  a pair  of  pincers,  when  employed  in  drawing  a nail,  the  nail 
is  the  resistance,  the  fulcrum  is  that  part  ot  the  woodwork  against 
which  they  rest,  and  the  power  will  be  at  that  point  on  which 
hand  is  pressed.  Scales  and  steelyards  are  all  instances  of  the 
first  kind  of  lever.  The  steelyard  is  a long  rod  suspended  by 
=,  ,-mint  near  one  of  its  extremities,  as  shown  in  this  sketch, 
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F is  the  fulcrum  by  which  the  bar  is  suspended  to  the  extremity, 

R the  article,  the  weight  of  which  you  wish  to  ascertain,  is  hung 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum,  if  then  a weight  equal  to  one 
pound  is  placed  as  at  Pi,  the  distance  from  F to  Pi  being  twice  as 
Cat  as  from  F to  R,  the  one  pound  will  support  or  overcome  a 
resistance  equal  to  two  pounds:  at  R if  the  weight  is  placed  at 
pTtwke  the  distance  of  Pi  from  F,  it  will  support  twice  the 
weight  or  four  pounds,  and  if  at  Ps,  three  times  the  weight  or  six 

^William. But  if  the  distance  from  Pi  to  F was  the  same  as 

fr0UNCLE°.— In  that  case  one  pound  would  support  one  pound,  but 
of  course  means  must  be  contrived  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
lon°-  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  weight  is  hung,  and  this  u 
effected  by  placing  a heavy  piece  of  metal  at  K In  t '^case  f 
a pair  of  scales  this  inconvenience  is  not  felt,  if  they  are  correctly 
constructed;  in  them  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  equal  in  weight,  and 
of  precisely  the  same  length,  for  if  the  length  and  weight  are  not 
equal,  although  the  scales  may  precisely  balance  when  empty, 
they  will  not  do  so  when  loaded.  F alse  scales  constructed  in  this 

manner  are  not  uncommon. 

William. — But  if  they  balance  when  empty,  why  will  not  one 
pound  in  one  scale  balance  one  pound  in  the  other  ? 

P Uncle.— Because  if  one  arm  is  longer  than  the  other,  although  by 
having  been  made  lighter  it  just  counterpoises  the  short  arm,  still 
a pound  placed  in  the  scale  attached  to  the  short  arm,  must,  as  I 
have  already  shown  you,  counterbalance  more  than  a pound  placed 
in  the  other  scale,  so  that  you  see  that  even  with  coirect  weijits 
and  nicely  balanced  scales,  you  may  be  cheated. 

William.— But  can  I discover  this,  Uncle?  .... 

Uncle.— Easily,  if  you  have  the  opportunity ; the  cheating 
dealer  will  of  course  have  placed  the  pound  weight  m the  scale 
attached  to  the  shortest  arm,  so  that  less  than  a pound  weigh  o 
any  article  will  balance  it,  if  placed  under  the  longest  arm  ; but  it 
you  have  two  weights,  each  of  which  you  know  to  be  a pound,  and 
you  place  one  in  each  scale,  you  will  detect  the  trick  at  once.  But 
I will  tell  you  how  you  may  have  just  weight,  even  with  false  scales, 
if  the  weights  are  correct:  have  half  a pound  weighed  in  one 
scale,  and  then  another  half-pound  in  the  opposite  one,  and  thus, 
as  much  as  you  have  short  in  the  first  half-pound,  you  will  have 
in  excess  in  the  second,  and  the  two  half-pounds  will  be  an  exact 
pound  But  although  this  can  be  done,  I would  not  advise  you  to 
exhibit  your  philosophy  every  time  you  buy  a pound  of  cherries, 
for  fear  the  result  should  be  more  unpleasant  than  profitable. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  second  class  of  levers,  in 
which  the  fulcrum  is  atone  extremity,  the  power  at  the  other,  and 
the  resistance  between  the  two.  A wheelbarrow  belongs  to  this 
class,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  the  fulcrum,  the  load  the 
resistance,  and  the  exertion  of  the  man  who  wheels  it  the  power. 
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The  oar  of  a boat  is  another  instance:  the  opposition  of  the 
water  is  the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  is  supplied  by  the  power  who 
Ts  for  the  occasion  virtually  a part  of  the  boat,  and  the  power  is 
contributed  by  his  hands,  when  pulling  the  oar  . tJ™°"  n ’ 
crackers  belong  to  the  same  class  of  levers : the  lunge  at  the 
extrenffty  is  the  fulcrum,  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  the  resistance, 
and  the  fingers  are  the  power.  . 

The  third  class  of  levers  are  very  important  in  the  animal 
economy,  The  limbs  of  animals  are  of  this  nature  ; in  these  the 
power  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance.  Tins 
drawing  will  illustrate  the  subject ; it  shows  the  bones  of  the : arm 
and  the  muscle  by  which  the  fore-arm  is  raised  when  lifting  a 
weight : here  the  fulcrum  is  the  elbow-joint,  the  resistance  resides 
in  the  stone  held  in  the  band,  and  the  power  is  applied  by  the 
muscle  by  which  the  arm  is  bent,  at  a point  very  near  the  elbow 
joint.  Look  at  the  drawing,  William,  and  tell  me  if  you  have 
any  observation  to  make  upon  it. 


William.— Would  not  the  muscle  move  the  hand  with  less  ex- 
ertion if  it  were  fixed  nearer  the  wrist  ? it  would  have  a longer 

leverage.  . . 

Uncle.— It  would  so,  and  therefore  a decided  loss  of  mechanical 
power  takes  place;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  hand  can  be  moved  through  a considerable  space 
counterbalances  tliis  loss;  and,  unlike  a cord,  tie  s ienQ 
which  depends  principally  upon  its  thickness,  the  muscles,  under 
certain  circumstances,  appear  to  be  possessed  o a mos 
power.  This  arrangement  also  was  necessary  if  the  symmetry  ot 
the  arm  were  to  be  preserved  ; at  the  same  time  the  fact  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  muscle  is  proved  ; for,  disadvantageous  y 
as  it  is  placed,  the  power  must  be  very  great  to  support  even  the 
weight  of  the  limb  itself,  and  yet  many  men  are  able  to  It  as 
much  as  half  a hundred-weight  in  this  manner.  Among  human 
contrivances  to  which  the  principles  of  the  lever  of  tbc  tbi 
kind  are  applied,  I may  mention  sheep-shearers  shears,  in  which 
the  spring  is  the  fulcrum,  the  hand  the  power,  while  the  resist- 
ance is  at  the  points  ; a pair  of  tongs  is  also  constructed  on  the 
same  principles.  Mechanics  and  engineers,  taking  adyanta  e of 
their  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  levers,  have  combined  them 
in  various  ways,  to  produce  many  extraordinary  t iffects  ; a sin  le 
man,  by  means  of  a combination  of  levers  and  other  contrivances 
is  enabled  to  raise  a ton  weight  from  the  ground  to  any  reqmred 
height  ; but,  although  he  is  thus  capable  of  lifting  a heavier 
weight,  the  time  occupied  in  the  task  is  quite  as  long  as  1 Je 
moved  the  object  piecemeal,  in  portions  weighing  o oi  • 

each  : thus  wliat  he  gains  in  power  he  loses  in  time,  lo  under- 


stand this  look  at  this  little  drawing.  P.  R,>  q lever  of  the  first 
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kind,  moving  on  its  fulcrum  F.;  in  order  to  raise  the  weight  at  R. 
is  is  necessary  that  the  hand  which  moves  the  end  P.  of  the  lever 
should  move  that  end  through  the  space  from  P.  to  P1.  to  raise  the 
weightfrom  R.  to  R1.;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  spaces 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  long  and  short  arm 
of  the  lever. 


William.— But  is  that  the 
lifted  ? 


way  in  which  heavy  weights  are 


Uncle.— No  ; practically  a combination  of  levers  is  employed, 
arranged  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  in  this  little  drawing, 
by  the  combination  of  three  levers,  a small  weight  P.  is  able  to 
raise  a very  considerable  weight  W.,  the  fulcra  of  these  levers 
being  alternately  above  and  below ; and,  by  continuing  such  a 
combination  of  levers,  the  power  of  the  weight  P.  can  be  aug- 
mented to  any  extent.  Wheels  aad  pullies  are,  however,  the 
most  usual  form,  in  which  combinations  of  levers  are  employed. 


William. — I thought  you  said  a lever  was  an  inflexible  rod. 

Uncle. — So  I did  ; and  if  you  look  at  a cogged  wheel,  you 
may  very  properly  consider  the  cogs  as  the  ends  of  so  many 
levers,  reaching  from  the  circumference  to  the  axis  round  which 
the  wheel  revolves.  A pulley  also,  although  it  has  no  cogs,  may 
be  considered  as  a combination  of  levers,  and  the  point  from 
which  the  rope  proceeds  as  the  end  of  the  individual  lever  at  that 
time  in  action.  One  great  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
pulley  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  man  who  pulls  the  rope  is 
always  exerted  with  equal  advantage ; whereas,  if  he  strives  to 
raise  a weight  by  means  of  a lever  of  the  first  class,  as  in  the  last 
drawing  but  one,  he  requires  a greater  exertion  of  strength  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  as  soon  as  the  lever  has  passed  a horizontal  line, 
during  the  movement  of  the  end  P.  to  P1.  The  wheel  and  axle 
is  a contrivance  to  the  same  effect : a rope  fixed  to  the  axle  is 
attached  to  the  weight  to  be  raised,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  by 
means  of  another  rope,  already  wound  round  its  circumference  ; 
the  effect  of  this  is  to  unwind  the  rope  on  the  wheel,  and  to  wind 
up  the  other  rope  on  the  axle,  to  the  end  of  which  the  weight  to 
be  raised  is  attached,  and  the  power  gained  by  this  machinery  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  half  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
and  half  the  diameter  of  the  axle ; for  both  wheel  and  axle  act 
as  if  they  were  each  a series  of  levers  meeting  in  their  centres. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  to  you  the  various  combinations 
of  pullies  and  other  mechanical  powers  by  whicn  we  are  enabled 
to  move  heavy  bodies,  although  they  are  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion ; but  perhaps  I may,  some  other  day,  return  to  the  subject. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  SCULL. 

Uncle. — We  have  been  admiring,  William,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  adapting  the  properties  of  matter  to  his  own  benefit,  let 
us  now  turn  to  one  of  the  handyworks  of  the  Creator.  Here  is 
the  scull  of  a human  being,  you  are  not  afraid  to  examine  its  con- 
struction ? 

W illiam. — Not  in  the  least,  Uncle  ; how  very  smooth  and  white 
it  is.  But  what  are  all  these  little  zigzag  lines  ? 

Uncle. — They  are  called  the  sutures,  and  serve  to  unite  the 
different  bones  of  which  the  scull  is  formed ; but  I must  explain 
to  you  the  progress  of  the  architecture  of  this  beautiful  case,  by 
which  the  organ  of  thought,  the  brain,  is  protected  from  injury. 
The  brain  is  liable  to  two  kinds  of  injury,  it  may  be  cut  by  sharp 
bodies  touching  or  piercing  it,  or  it  may  be  rendered  powerless  by 
the  concussion  of  a violent  blow.  If  the  case,  therefore,  were  soft, 
the  brain  might  be  easily  pierced ; if  made  like  glass,  brittle,  it 


could  be  easily  chipped  or  broken,  and  if  like  metal  it  would  ring 
like  a bell,  and  the  vibrations  would  affect  the  brain  ; but  if 
solidity  and  softness  could  be  combined,  it  would  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  brain. 
Now,  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  scull  is  constructed 
in  the  adult,  but  its  structure  varies  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  age  of  its  owner. 

The  scull  is  formed  of  two  plates  of  bone,  the  exterior  being 
tough  and  fibrous,  and  the  interior  smooth  as  glass,  and  very  hard. 
But  in  infancy  it  consists  of  a single  layer  of  elastic  bone.  As 
manhood  approaches,  it  is  composed  of  two  tables,  as  I have 
already  said,  and  in  old  age  it  is  consolidated  into  one  very  hard 
plate.  Thus,  we  find,  that  during  childhood,  it  is  yielding  and 
elastic,  and  scarcely  liable  to  injury  from  concussion,  and  on  this 
account  children  meet  with  frequent  falls  without  sustaining  any 
harm,  when  an  accident  of  the  same  nature  would  perhaps  be 
fatal  to  a man.  In  youth,  the  parts  are  thicker,  but  still  serious 
injury  is  seldom  inflicted  by  a fall,  for  the  sutures  or  seams  are  still 
loose.  In  manhood  it  is  formed  as  I have  told  you,  of  a tough 
and  a brittle  plate,  and  at  this  time  of  life  falls  are  less  frequent, 
but  they  are  more  dangerous ; in  old  age  it  becomes  brittle,  but  the 
inactivity  of  that  time  of  life,  renders  accidents  more  infrequent. 
The  sutures,  you  see,  William, 

William. — What  do  you  mean  by  sutures,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  latin,and  means  sewing, 
because  they  have  the  appearance  of  seams,  the  two  bones  being 
so  beautifully  and  intimately  united  with  each  other ; but,  if  you 
look  at  the  interior  of  the  scull  you  will  see  none  of  these  appear- 
ances ; there  the  edges  are  clean  and  regular,  and  cannot  you  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  this  ? The  material  of  the  outer  plate  of  bone 
is  hard  and  tough,  and  therefore  is  better  and  more  neatly  joined 
by  dove- tailing  the  two  edges  together  as  if  they  were  wood,  while 
the  inner  plate  is  as  hard  as  glass,  and  like  that  material  is  more 
aptly  joined  by  making  the  edges  smooth  and  even. 


The  Gradual  Improvement  of  Manufactures. — It  is 
pleasing  to  contemplate  a manufacture  rising  gradually  from  its 
first  mean  state  by  the  successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds  ; 
to  consider  the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to  cross  a brook  swelled  with  a 
shower,  enlarged  at  last  into  a ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
terrifying  nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and 
visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  And  it  might  contribute 
to  dispose  us  to  a kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another,  if 
we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromising  beginnings  the  most 
useful  productions  of  art  have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he 
saw  the  first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a casual  intenseness  of  heat  melted 
into  a metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences,  and  clouded  with 
impurities,  would  have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would  in  time  con- 
stitute a great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? Yet  by  some 
such  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a body 
at  once  in  a high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind  ; which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  ex- 
istence, and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  unbounded  extent  of 
the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  life  ; and  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might 
supply  the  decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary 
sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed, though  without 
his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating  and  pro- 
longing the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science, 
and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  ; he  was 
enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  be- 
hold herself. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Difference  Between  an  Author’s  Writings  and  his 
Conversation. — A transition  from  an  author’s  book  to  his  con- 
versation is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a large  city,  after  a 
distant  prospect.  Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples 
and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendour, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence  ; but,  when  we  have  passed  the  gate, 
we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  des- 
picable cottages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions  and  clouded  with 
smoke. — Ibid. 
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No.  I.— GRAVESEND. 


There  are  few  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  to  whom  the  above 
sketch  will  not  come  familiar,  resuscitating  remembrances  of 
pleasant  jaunts  and  junkettings,  restoring  the  associations  con- 
nected with  bygone  pic-nics,  and  recalling  to  many  a love-lorn 
swain  the  tryst  there  celebrated.  To  those  interested  in  antiquarian 
lore  it  may  be  a welcome  reminiscence  to  remind  them  that  the 
first  mill  established  in  this  country  for  the  grinding  of  corn  by 
wind,  was  here  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county  being  selected  for  the  experiment.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  old  windmill,  which  we  need  scarcely 
add  is  now  a mere  ruin,  embraces  an  uninterrupted  vision  of  forty 
miles  in  nearly  every  direction,  affording  a magnificent  prospect  of 
the  river  Thames,  as  it  winds  towards  the  Nore,  a distinct  survey  of 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  even  glimpses  of  the  moye 
distant  ones  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  including  the  most  noted  emi- 
nence in  each.  The  hills  of  East  Kent  may  be  discerned  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  the  shipping  at  the  Nore  can  be 
distinctly  seen,  although  thirty  miles  distant;  Southend,  in 
Essex,  Hadleigh  Castle,  the  village  church  of  Leigh,  a place  re- 
nowned for  its  shrimp  and  oyster  fisheries,  the  isles  of  Sheppey, 
Grain,  and  Calvey,  are  all  visible  to  the  east ; north  and  north- 
westward are  the  Laindon  hills  on  the  opposite  shore ; further 


westward,  Highgate  and  Hampstead  Hills,  with  a portion  of 
Epping  Forest;  south-west,  Shooters’  Hill  with  its  com- 
memorative castle  of  Severndroo,  appears  rising  from  a woody 
undulation  ; Knockholt  Beeches  verging  on  the  very  borders  of 
Sussex,  and  nearer  to  the  hill  the  sequestered  villages  of  Swan- 
comb,  Perry  Street,  Springhead,  Southfleet,  and  Northfleet. 
Immediately  beneath  the  spectator  the  eye  ranges  oyer  the  un- 
broken line  of  picturesque  buildings  that  distinguish  Rosher- 
ville,  Gravesend,  and  Milton,  with,  on  the  opposite  coast,  Tilbury 
Fort  and  its  extensive  moats,  the  Ferry  House,  the  villages  of 
East  and  West  Tilbury,  Sanford  Le  Hope,  Horndon,  Chadwell, 
East  Thurrock,  the  market-town  of  Grays,  Stifford,  West  Thur- 
rock, Purfleet,  and  a castellated  mansion  called  Belmont,  the  resi- 
dence of  a gentleman  named  Webb.  Looking  in  a more  southerly 
direction,  and  beyond  the  fertile  parishes  of  Wrotham,  Ifield, 
Singlewell,  and  Meopham,  the  extensive  plantations  and  woody 
.lades  of  Cobharn  Park,  rise  on  the  left,  surrounding  the  ancient 
hall  of  the  old  lords  of  Cobliam,  now  become  the  property  of  t ic 
Earl  of  Darnley.  In  brief,  wherever  the  eye  roams,  there  may  be 
seen  a prospect  varied  in  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unequalled  m 
its  extent.  So  short  a time  is,  however,  now  occupied  in  the 
steam-boat  transit,  between  London  and  Gravesend,  that  it  wou 
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bo  superfluous  to  comment  more  fully  on  the  attractions  of  a spot 
that  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The 
windmill  is  now  private  property,  and  pays  better,  we  believe, 
from  the  charges,  trifling  as  they  are,  made  for  admission  to  the 
summit,  than  when  the  cumbrous  machinery,  still  observable  in  the 
interior,  was  used  for  the  grinding  of  corn.  The  moderate  outlay  of 
one  penny  entitles  the  visitor  to  a telescopic  view  from  the  gal- 
leries, and  an  additional  platform  has  been  constructed  at  the 
top  which  embraces  a range  of  nearly  sixty  miles — the  horizon, 
iudeed,  forming  the  only  boundary  of  the  view.  At  the  time  of 
sunrise  or  sunset  this  vast  panorama  of  nature’s  painting  assumes 
the  most  brilliant  aspect  imaginable,  and  would  of  itself  well  re- 
pay the  trouble  or  fatigue  incurred  in  ascending  to  the  apex  of  the 
mill.  Adjoining,  is  the  favourite  tavern  of  Belle  Vue,  where  re- 
freshments of  the  “best  description,  at  the  most  moderate  prices,” 
(we  quote  the  landlord’s  placard)  await  the  demand  of  the  visitors. 
The  host  is  certainly  as  courteous  and  his  attendants  as  civil  as 
could  be  wished,  which  qualifications  united  with  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  house  itself,  generally  obtain  for  the  Belle  Vue  a fair 
share  of  support  during  the  summer  season.  Independent  of  the 
attractions  belonging  to  the  prospect,  a round  of  amusements  is 
generally  provided  on  the  hill  during  the  day,  and  we  know  of  no 
place,  within  so  short  a distance  from  the  metropolis,  that  presents 
so  many  attractions  to  win  the  denizen  of  our  smoky  city  to  the 
“ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new”  by  which  he  would  be  here  sur- 
rounded. 


WHY  SWEET  MUSIC  PRODUCES  SADNESS. 

Sweet  music,  that  is  to  say  “ sweet”  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  evidently  used  in  the  following  passage, — something  not  of  a 
mirthful  character,  but  yet  not  of  a melancholy  one,— does  not 
always  produce  sadness  ; but  it  does  often,  when  the  words,  if  it 
be  vocal  music,  are  cheerful.  We  do  not  presume  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  reason  we  are  about  to  differ  with,  or  perhaps 
rather  to  extend,  is  Shakspeare’s  own,  or  that  he  would  have 
stopped  thus  short,  if  speaking  in  his  own  person  ; though  he  has 
given  it  the  air  of  an  abstract  remark ; but  Lorenzo,  in  the 
‘Merchant  of  Venice,’  says,  that  it  is  because  our  “ spirits  are 
attentive.” 

" I'm  never  merry  when  I hear  sweet  music,” 
says  pretty  Jessica. 

“ The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive,” 
says  her  lover  ; — 

“For  do  but  note  a wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unliandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 

"Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a mutual  stand, 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a modest  gaze, 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music." 

How  beautiiul  1 But  with  the  leave  of  this  young  and  most 
elegant  logician,  his  reason  is,  at  least,  not  sufficient;  for  how 
does  it  account  for  our  being  moved  even  to  tears,  by  music  which 
is  not  otherwise  melancholy  ? All  attention,  it  is  true,  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  earnestness,  and  all  earnestness  has  a mixture 
of  seriousness  ; yet  seriousness  is  not  the  prevailing  character  of 
attention  in  all  instances,  for  we  are  attentive  to  fine  music,  what- 
ever its  character ; and  sometimes  it  makes  us  cheerful,  and  even 
mirthful.  The  giddier  portions  of  Rossini’s  music  do  not  make 
us  sad ; Figaro  does  not  make  us  sad  ; nor  is  sadness  the  general 
consequence  of  hearing  dances,  or  even  marches. 

And  yet,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  any  of  this 
music,  even  of  the  most  light  and  joyous,  our  eyes  shall  sometimes 
fill  with  tears.  How  is  this  ? 

The  reason  surely  is,  that  we  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
fugitive  and  perishing  nature  of  all  sweet  things — of  beauty,  of 
youth,  of  life,  of  all  those  fair  shows  of  the  world,  of  which  music 
seems  to  be  the  voice,  and  of  whose  transitory  nature  it  reminds 
us  most  when  it  is  most  beautiful,  because  it  is  then  that  we  most 
regret  our  mortality. 

We  do  not,  it  is  true,  say  this  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  reason  ; that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  feel  it  with 
lenowitigness  ; but  we  do  feel  it,  for  the  tears  are  moved.  And 
how  many  exquisite  criticisms  of  tears  and  laughter  do  not  whole 
audiences  make  at  plays,  though  notone  man  in  fifty  shall  be  able 
to  put  down  his  reason  for  it  on  paper. 


MYSELF,  A D.C.L.,  AND  A LADY. 


It  was  so  dark  when  I got  into  the  Oxford  coach  in  Piccadilly, 
that  I could  not  see  whether  I had  a fellow-traveller  or  not. 
Something  or  other  there  certainly  was  in  the  opposite  corner,  but 
the  unsteady  flickering  of  the  lights  did  not  enable  me  to  discover 
whether  the  heap  so  closely  huddled  up  contained  only  carpet- 
bags and  greatcoats — or  a bundle  of  human  nature.  With  a view 
of  certifying  myself  on  this  point,  I made  some  observations  which, 
if  the  being  had  been  human,  would  have  elicited  an  answer.  As 
no  reply,  however,  was  made,  I used  no  further  ceremony,  but 
seizing  what  I now  thought  was  only  some  luggage,  I tried  to 
throw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  to  make  room  for  my  legs  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  resistance  offered  to  this  attempt  showed 
me  that  I had  been  mistaken  in  my  conjecture.  Yet  the  resistance 
was  only  that  of  weight.  There  was  no  activity  in  the  opposition, 
and  as  the  silence  continued  unbroken,  I began  to  be  haunted  by 
horrid  recollections  of  the  stories  I had  heard,  of  corpses  being 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  the  disguise  of  travellers.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  were  evidently  the 
fittest  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  ere  we  had  reached 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  (for  all  this  had  happened  within  a few 
minutes  of  my  entering  the  coach,)  I had  fully  persuaded  myself 
that  I was  sitting  in  the  very  closest  proximity  to  a dead  man.  I 
fancied,  in  the  horrid  darkness,  the  ghastly  face  that  was  now  so 
near  to  mine,  and  in  fact  I had  made  up  my  mind,  cold  and  dreary 
as  the  night  was,  to  take  possession  of  an  outside  seat  on  the  very 
first  opportunity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  such  feelings  as 
those  when  you  hear  them  described  by  the  side  of  a comfortable 
fire,  your  feet  on  the  fender,  and  your  friend  just  passing  to  you 
the  “buz”  of  the  first  bottle  ; but  it  is  a very  different  matter,  I 
assure  you,  when  fantasies  of  that  kind  take  possession  of  you  in 
cold  and  solitude  at  the  witching  hour.  I would  have  changed 
places  with  an  icicle  to  have  got  away  from  my  hideous  companion, 
and  it  was  only  shame,  and  a fear  of  the  world’s  dread  laugh  (the 
world  at  that  time  consisting  of  the  guard  and  coachman,)  which 
prevented  me  from  stopping  the  coach,  and  changing  my  situation 
on  the  instant.  As  I sat  immersed  in  these  not  very  agreeable 
contemplations,  something,  by  a sudden  lurch  of  the  coach,  fell 
heavily  on  my  knee.  In  the  hurry  of  the  surprise  I uttered  a sort 
of  shout,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bolting  out  of  the  window,  making 
no  doubt  that  my  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  that  my  dreadful 
fellow-traveller  had  partly  broken  loose  from  his  fastenings,  and 
was  actually  reclining  on  my  leg.  I feared  to  put  out  my  hand  in 
case  of  coming  in  contact  with  his  ghastly  skin,  and  might  perhaps 
have  worked  myself  into  a state  of  insanity  altogether,  if  the  object 
of  my  apprehensions  had  not  suddenly  squeaked  out,  in  a voice 
inexpressibly  shrill  and  startling — “ London  fairly  behind  us  at 
last.  May  I ask,  sir,  what  the  devil  you  meant  by  shaking  me  so 
ferociously  a short  time  ago  ?” 

“ Sir  1”  I cried,  in  the  extremity  of  my  surprise  ; “ shake,  sir  ; 
what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ What  do  I mean,  sir  ? I mean  to  say  it  is  unaccountable  be- 
haviour in  any  gentleman  to  pull  another  gentleman  nearly  off  his 
seat  the  moment  he  enters  a coach.  I have  a theory,  sir” — 

“ I assure  you,  sir,  from  the  darkness  and  your  obstinate  silence, 
I wasn’t  aware  that  I had  a companion.” 

“Silence,  sir? — to  be  sure  I was  silent.  No  man  ought  to 
speak  on  the  stones.  I have  a theory  that  any  man  who  speaks 
to  another  till  the  vehicle  has  reached  Kensington,  is  a man  of  the 
very  feeblest  understanding.” 

“ You  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  polite,  I perceive,  sir.” 

“ Not  much  temptation  to  politeness,  sir,  when  the  very  first 
thing  a man  does  is  to  shake  me  as  if  I had  been  a carpet.” 

“ Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I thought  you  were  a carpet-bag, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing  ; but  as  I was  the  aggressor,  will 
you  allow  me  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  mistake,  and  wish  you  a 
very  good  night,  as  I shall  sleep  till  the  coach  reaches  Oxford.” 

“ By  no  means— by  no  sort  of  manner  of  means,  whatsoever,” 
replied  my  companion:  “if  it  weren’t  so  confoundedly  dark  I 
would  shake  hands  with  you  this  moment,  to  show  that  I bear  no 
malice  ; but  as  to  the  idea  of  sleeping,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous fancies  I ever  heard  of — sleep,  indeed,  when  I am  in  the 
coach  with  you.  I have  a theory,  sir—” 

“ Really,  sir,  you  don’t  talk  of  my  ideas  with  much  respect.” 

“ Why  should  I ? Ideas — I don’t  believe  you  have  one.  What 
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is  it  tike  t I.  it  M«e,  ot  green,  or  gey,  sir  t I should  like  very 

lire  tobe  callerf  an  impertinent  fellow — but  I em  not  angry , no, 
the  least,  so  dSn't  be  el.r-ned , I h.v.  . theory,  »r,  th.t 
people  can’t  see  each  other  very  distinctly  in  the  daik. 

« Whic^fully  accounts  for  your  applying  any  such  epithet 

« Thrv  can  hear  each  other  in  the  dark  though. 

« Ah  dial’s  quite  another  thing.  Now,  if  you  vyere  to  hear  my 
name  how  you  would  be  surprised  ! It  almost  makes  me  augh  to 
tlZk  of  your  confusion ; but  ’twould  be  rather  too  severe. 

<<  You  are  very  considerate,  I said. 

« Oh,  if  you  brave  me  to  it,  I shall  certainly  mention  my  name, 
and  cover  vou  with  shame  and  confusion  of  lace.  ..... 

“ ’Tis  lucky  for  me  that,  according  to  your  very  original  theory, 
the  darkness  will  render  my  blushes  invisible.  „ 

“ Well,  sir,  you  will  remember  you  first  of  all  shook  me. 

“Well,  sir?”  „ 

“ Next  you  threatened  to  pull  my  nose. 

“ And  nexi  you  called  me  an  impertinent  fellow.  You  remember 

all  this,  sir  ?” 

« WeTl,  then,  sir  ; know  that  all  this  has  been  done  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Olvntlfus  Flopp,  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of  St.  John  s,  author  of 
the  Theory  of  Reciprocities  and  Disagreements.  How  c o you 
feel,  sir?” 

“Sf'l  the  trembling  of 

vour  voice  you  are  awestruck  and  astonished : but  take  courage, 
man,  I shaUnever  mention  how  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  you 

ha«Cni,tellyOT 'what  it  is,  Dr.  Flopp,  or  whatever  name  you  rejoice 
in,  if  you  are  not  a little  more  guarded  in  your  language,  I shall 
most  undoubtedly  kick  you  out  of  this  coach. 

“Gracious  heaven!  worse  and  worse.  Young  man,  you  are 
laving  up  for  yourself  a store  of  the  most  bitter  repentance.  How 
wfll  ft  look  in  alter  ages  that  the  author  of  the  Theories  was 
threatened  with  such  unheard-of  indignities  by  a nameless  traveller 
in  a stage-coach  ? you  will  certainly  commit  suicide  if  1 mention 
it  in  theS  preface  to  the  next  edition.  I have  a theory  that  sui- 

Cld“  Is  not  half  so  pleasant  an  amusement  as  murder ; so  I advise 
you  to  mind  what  you  say.” 

“ Sir ! do  you  know  who  I am,  sir  ? 

« You  have  just  told  me  you  are  one  of  the  fellows  of  St.  John  . 
and  a more  conceited,  insolent,  impertinent  fellow  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  I never  heard  your  cursed  name  before. 

“ Nor  my  book,  sir?” 

« Dea^me^lmw  foolish ! just  tell  me  your  address,  and  Talboys 
shall  send  it  you  directly.  Two  pound  twelve  ; 
friend  in  the  university  to  advance  the  money.  How  I envy  y 

* “fiirluTddn"Sread  a word  of  it  to  save  your  miserable  body  from 

the  gallows.”  . , 

“ Are  you  serious,  sir,  in  saying  that : 

“ Quite  serious,  I assure  you.” 

“ Then  there  must  be  something  more  in  this  than  meets 
car  There  must  be  some  secret,  inscrutable  instinct  of  antipathy, 
that  makes  your  mind  start  in  one  moment  into  an  antagonism  to 
mine.  What  can  it  be?  It  will  be  a delightful  exercise  till  we 

reach  the  city  of  palaces  to  find  it  out. 

“To  find  out  what,  sir?” 

Why,  the  cause  of  your  not  liking  me.’  v 

“ It  doesn’t,  surely,  need  much  sagacity  to  discover  that.  ^ * ou 
are  one  of  the  rudest,  most  repulsive  individuals,  I ever  met. 

“That’s  just  the  very  thing;  but  why  am  I repulsive  • V 
your  grandfather  ever  quarrel  with  any  ancestor  of  mine,  sir  l 
“ How  should  I know  ?” 


“ Or  vour  mother— perhaps  I have  been  cruel  to  her  in  her 
maiden  state  ? I may,  perhaps,  have  led  her  to  expect ^f^tlier 
suits— for  foolish  women,  I have  often  remarked,  appreciate  ra 
too  highly  the  slightest  attentions  of  handsome  and  celebrated 

mC“  Bv  heavens,  sir— I have  borne  your  insolence  long  enough.” 

“ Or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  in  the  future  ? Have  our  genii grossed 
each  other  before,  or  are  they  doomed  to  meet  at  Philippi  • Some 
innate  sympathy  of  antipathy  there  must  lin(|  t L’  ° ;it 
confess  to  you,  from  the  moment  you  entered  the  coach  1 
perfectly  certain  you  would  turn  out  a very  disagreeable  com 

Pa“  Go  on,  sir,”  I said,  now  fairly  enraged  at  his  impertinence, 
“but  confound  me  if  I don’t  call  you  to  an  account  for  your  exces- 
sivelv  presumptuous  and  ungentlemanly  behaviour.  , 

“How  sh"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I suppose  you  can  t 
follow  the  minute  and  beautifully  conjoined  links  by  which . I trace 
the  chain  of  our  mutual  disagreement ; but  be  calm,  wi,  and  I mil 
lead  vou  step  by  step,  through  the  astonishing  process,  and  a p 

your  address  yet.” 

“ I shall  send  it  to  you  by  a friend. 

“ Ob,  let  him  give  it  to  Talboys.” 

“ wl;;”  thi' pSier,  ^besureof  rnL^'rof this 

w„i  ,»»  „„ .« 

ampton,  sir  ?” 

“ Yes — often.” 

“ Lately,  sir?” 

(i  y 0g  . j j 

« Do  vou  know  Mrs.  General  Arrau  of  Hetherton  . 

“ By  sight  only,”  I said,  getting  more  interested  in  my  com- 
panion’s questions. 

“ And  her  two  daughters,  sir  ? 

“ AreiFt'they ’lovely,  sir  ? Which  do  you  think  the  most  beau- 

‘’‘“hld  my  own  notions,  as  you  well  ^Olivifo'Sthus 
but,  as  I didn’t  feel  myself  called  on  to  make  Dr. Oliver Olynthus 
Flopp  my  confidant,  I answered  as  cavalierly  as  I c°u 
* “They  are  both  tolerably  good-looking.  I don  t know  which 

1 - That’s  it-that’s  the  secret  spring,  you  may  depend  on’t.  No 

W°“  How  and  anxious  to  pickup 

n°w,  sir  . > uTrirm’t  spp  wliat  connexion  th eie 

me  and  the  eomp,«i.e  beau.,  of  two 

’TtfW  Look  at  my  book  'Ua.  nSapter  of  Affinities, 
third  volune,  page  three  hundred  and  two— that  a . 

didn't  say  I « 

taW,  bn.  aomething  very  like  it.  You  raid 

^SS&SS-e  two,.  I asanre  you.  One  ia  aeti.e  to 
hate  ; the  other  is  only  negative-to  dislike.  L1'at  dl  ’1C  (Ue 

very  clearly  established  in  the  second  volume-near  lic  m^ 

of  the  volume  you  will  see  it-about  page  two  hundred  and 

The  general  was  quite 

a philosopher.  Pity  lie  died  before  I took  to  me|aphysic  • ^ ^ 
That  accounts,  however,  thought  1,  tor  ms  n g 
guardianship  of  his  family.  . ,,,  •it 


1 Or  your  father — do  I know  him,  sir  ?” 
“ I don’t  know.” 


i(  Slop  ! stop, — tis  Flopp,  sir  . . • • ,, 

m ii  t uriiDtpvpr  name  vou  rejoice  in. 


< We'll,  I mean  you,  whatever  name  you  rejoice  in.’ 
e,  sir  ? I have  a theory 


“ Heavens!  me, 

“ Thatfate  or  fortune  will  put  it  in  my  power,  some  day  or  other , 
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to  make  you  bitterly  repent  of  your  irreverent  conduct  to  a meta- 
physcian — a gentleman — a philosopher— a — -a — an” — 

“ Ass,  sir.” 

“ Gracious  powers ! I wish  I were  six  feet  high.  I would 
throttle  you  on  the  spot,  sir.” 

“Well,  sir,  I have  the  advantage  of  being  exactly  the  height 
you  mention.  What  is  to  hinder  me  from  squeezing  ycu  into  a 
mummy  ?” 

“ Here,  guard  ! coachman ! open  the  door.  Thank  goodness, 
here  is  High  Wickham.  Bring  a lanthorn  here.  Let  me  see  who 
this  inhuman  monster  is.” 

Saying  this,  he  took  the  lanthorn  out  of  the  hostler’s  hand,  and 
was  going  to  hold  it  up  to  my  face ; but,  by  a dexterous  kick,  I 
smashed  the  frail  utensil  in  pieces,  sending  a portion  of  the  burning 
wick  into  the  mouth  of  the  now  outrageous  doctor. 

“ Prr— prr— phaugh  this  to  a D°C.L. !— this  to  a senior  fel- 
low ! \ ou  rascal,  I will  make  you  smart  for  this.  There  will 

certainly  be  a blister  on  my  lip— and  Julia  to  be  in  Oxford  on 
Tuesday.” 

The  very  transient  illumination  had  given  me  only  one  glance 
of  my  companion’s  appearance.  He  was  mufflled  up  in  an  indes- 
cribable number  of  greatcoats;  and  I only  detected  two  very 
brisk,  shining  little  eyes,  and  a mouth  of  almost  preternatural 
width,  before  the  darkness  became  again  so  visible,  that  nothing 
else  was  to  be  seen. 

His  last  exclamation  about  Julia  enraged  me  more  than  all. 
That  a fellow  such  as  that  should  venture,  with  such  lips — redolent 
too  at  that  very  moment  of  the  smoke  and  tallow  of  a stable  lan- 
thorn to  profane  the  name  of  Julia  Arran  ! I rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly that  I had  had  so  many  opportunities  of  mortifying  the  pre- 
sumptuous wretch  ; and  resolved  to  worry  and  tease  him  to  the 
end  of  the  journey.  I also  made  sundry  wise  resolutions  to  keep 
myself  strictly  incog.  In  this  I was  rendered  perfectly  successful 
by  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  the  bustle  that 
occurred  on  our  arrival  at  Oxford.  I sprang  from  the  coach  the 
moment  we  pulled  up  at  the  Mitre — seized  my  travelling  case 
with  my  own  hands,  and  had  secured  my  bedroom  almost  before 
the  bewildered  metaphysician  was  fully  aware  of  our  arrival.  As 
I was  following  the  chambermaid  upon  the  second  staircase,  I 
heard  the  Doctor’s  voice  upon  the  landing. 

“ I declare  to  you,  Mrs.  Peake,  you  have  an  incendiary  in  your 
house  : — -a  villain  who  travelled  with  me  from  London ; — a mur- 
derer”— ■ 

“ Sir  !”  said  a lady’s  voice  in  reply ; — “ a murderer — an  incen- 
diary ! You  can’t  be  serious,  sir  ?” 

“ Oh  yes — but  I am  though  a rascal.  Would  you  believe  it, 
Mrs.  Peake? — he  had  never  heard  either  of  me  or  my  book.” 

“ But  why  do  you  think  him  a murderer,  sir  ?” 

“ Haven’t  I told  you,  Mrs.  Peake  ? — haven’t  I described  to  you 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  theories  ?— and  even  when  I told  him 
who  I was,  what  do  you  think  he  did,  ma’am  ?” 

“ I really  can’t  say,  sir.” 

“ Why,  lie  pretended  to  mistake  my  name,  and  called  me  Slop ! 
He  did  indeed.  But  here,  Boots,  take  up  my  luggage  and  follow 
me  to  St.  John’s,  Dr.  Flopp’s  rooms,  number  six,  second  stair  in 
the  inner  Quad.  How  I hate  that  infernal  scoundrel !”  And 
exchanging  adieus  with  the  landlady,  and  muttering  curses  on  me, 
the  philosopher  pursued  his  way. 

1 he  undergraduate  world  is  so  separated  by  the  etiquette  of  Ox- 
foid  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  University,  that  though  I had  only 
two  yeais  before  this  incident  ceased  to  be  a denizen  of  the  place, 
I had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  so  distinguished  a character  as 
Dr.  Flopp.  His  person  was  totally  unknown  to  me,  but  if  I had 
been  acquainted  with  him  twenty  years,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  hated  him  more  cordially  than  I did.  Even  so 
short  an  intercourse  as  was  afforded  by  travelling  with  him  from 
London,  w'as  amply  sufficient  to  prove  him  the  most  disagreeable 
of  mankind.  His  vanity,  his  impertinence,  and  above  all  his  in- 
sufferably familiar  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Julia,  got  entirely 
the  better  of  my  temper,  and  as  I reflected  on  all  the  particulars 
of  his  conduct,  I only  regretted  I had  not  fulfilled  the  threats  I 
had  held  out  to  him,  and  Burked  him  in  the  corner  of  the  coach. 
“ But  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came.”  As  I drove  four 
spanking  greys  along  the  Abingdon  road  (for  my  friend  Dandy 
Ball  had  intrusted  me  with  the  ribbons,)  I began  to  be  surprised 
at  my  vehemence  of  the  preceding  night.  There  is  nothing  so 


conducive  to  benevolence  and  philanthropy  as  driving  four  in 
hand.  Drivers  of  two-horse  stages  have  frequently  been  hanged 
for  murder,  or  at  any  rate  transported  for  an  attempt  to  kill ; but 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a regular  four-horse  whip  being 
any  thing  but  a thorough  gentleman  and  devout  Christian.  The 
secret  of  such  uniform  perfection  in  individuals  differing  in  so 
many  other  particulars  is,  that  the  box  of  a light  fast,  or  even  of  a 
long  heavy,  is  the  true  “ fount  and  origin”  of  almost  every  virtue, 
namely,  self-respect.  I experienced  on  this  occasion  all  the  enno- 
bling effects  of  my  position,  and  long  before  I had  guided  the 
team  up  the  winding  steeps  of  Illesley,  I felt  quite  happy  that  I 
had  left  Dr.  Flopp  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Extinguishing  such 
a miserable  creature  would  have  been  below  the  dignity  of  a skilful 
charioteer.  I will  not  deny  at  the  same  time  that  I hugged  my- 
self on  the  recollection  that  I had  kept  hint  in  ignorance  of  my 
name,  for  I made  no  doubt  that  had  he  known  it,  bis  malice  would 
have  tempted  him  to  have  painted  me  to  his  wards  in  no  very  fa- 
vourable colours. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Hetherton  family  had  begun  a few 
months  before  this  time.  When  I succeeded  to  the  Halford  es- 
tate, you  will  remember  the  house  was  in  a very  ruinous  condition. 
My  cousin,  the  last  proprietor,  though  he  resided  in  it  till  his 
death,  had  allowed  it  to  go  into  such  a state  of  disrepair,  as  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  other  person.  The  first 
thing  I had  to  do  was  to  make  it  habitable  ; and  accordingly 
masons,  carpenters,  glaziers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  house-makers 
and  house-menders,  began  their  tiresome,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
their  interminable  labours.  When  we  had  finished  some  part  of 
the  job — I think  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room — 1 was  resting 
one  day  on  one  of  the  benches,  while  the  workmen  had  retired  to 
the  kitchen,  such  as  it  was,  to  their  dinner.  I heard  voices  in 
what  is  now  the  conservatory,  and  not  knowing  very  well  what  else 
to  do,  I continued  where  I was,  and  listened  to  what  was  said. 

“ What  a beautiful  place  !”  said  a voice  so  sweet  and  silvery, 
that  I felt  at  once  convinced  it  belonged  to  “ a gentle  maiden,  fair 
and  young.”  “ How  I wish  it  were  mine  !” 

“ Fanny,  my  dear,  you  are  very  flippant,  if  not  sinful — remem- 
ber the  tenth  commandment,  child,  and  hold  up  the  skirt  of  your  ' 
riding  habit.” 

There  was  a sort  of  nasal  whiffle  accompanying  this,  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  have  all  the  effect  that  was  intended,  for 
the  young  lady  went  on  as  gaily  as  before. 

“ I wonder  when  all  these  horrid  preparations  will  be  ended. 
Mr.  Neville  is  certain  to  live  here,  isn’t  he?  He  will  give  such 
a famous  ball  in  honour  of  his  new  house,  won’t  he,  mamma  ?” 

“ Probably  he  will,  child,  for  I fear  he  is  devoted  to  the  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world.” 

“Is  he?  Oh,  lam  delighted  to  hear  that.  He’ll  be  such  a 
nice  neighbour.” 

“ Fanny,  be  less  volatile.  He  is  very  young.” 

“ Better  still.  Is  he  married,  mamma?” 

“ No ; he  has  only  left  Oxford,  where,  I fear,  he  has  left  no  very 
good  reputation  ; as  your  excellent  guardian  informed  me,  he  never 
heard  of  his  name.” 

“ How  old  is  he,  mamma  ?” 

“ About  three  or  four  and  twenty.” 

“And  Julia’s  eighteen;  how  delightful  it  would  be  if” but 

here  something  prevented  me  from  hearing  the  conclusion  of  her 
sentence. 

“ Child,  why  will  you  talk  so  wildly  ? He  is  a dweller  in  the 
tents  of  sin,  and  none  of  my  daughters,  I hope,  would  waste  a 
thought  on  such  a person.”  At  this  moment  the  lively  interlo- 
cutor bounded  through  the  folding  doors  into  the  drawing-room. 

“ Beautiful ! beautiful ! mamma,”  she  exclaimed,  “ see  what  a 
glorious  view  of  the  river” — but,  suddenly  observing  me,  she  stopt 
short,  blushed  a whole  rosary  at  once,  and  with  a half  curtsy,  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  conservatory.  She  was  very  lovely,  with 
fair,  animated  features,  and  seemed  little  more  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  1 now  felt  my  situation  rather  awkward,  and  followed 
them  with  the  intention  of  inviting  them  to  see  the  improvements, 
but  they  had  been  too  rapid  for  me,  and  all  that  I saw  on  getting 
to  the  door  was  two  ladies,  cantering  as  hard  as  possible  down  the 
..venue,  followed  by  a servant. 

I discovered  by  enquiries  among  the  work  people  that  these 
were  Mrs.  Arran  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  had  very  often 
ridden  over  to  see  the  progress  of  the  building.  However,  nothing 
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more  occurred  at  tlrat  time,  and  1 returned  to  .London  to  the  do- 
micile of  my  good  old  aunt  in  Harley  Street  I had  always  a 
room  in  her  house  kept  for  me,  and  as  my  hours  were  not  quite  so 
regular  as  those  of  her  sedate  establishment,  I used  to  carry  apn- 
vate  key,  admit  myself  quietly  at  any  hour  I returned,  and  .teal 
silently  to  my  bedroom  without  awakening  any  of  the  e 

terms  I lived  on  with  the  old  lady  were  the  easiest  and  pleasantest 
in  the  world.  We  never  interfered  with  each  olhev.  Wheihev 
she  was  in  town  or  not,  her  house  was  equally  my  home.  VVe 
asked  no  questions,  but  came  or  went  just  as  we  pleased. 

The  next  time  I ian  down  to  Hampshire  I was  more  fot 
in  making  an  acquaintance  with  the  ladies  whc ^ interested  me 
so  much  before,  or  at  least  with  one  of  them  ; for  Mrs.  Arran  had 
almost  entirely  given  up  going  out  anywhere,  and  was  p^mulai  y 
scrupulous,  I suppose,  in  never  turning  her  rides  ^ ‘hc  direction 
of  so  great  a reprobate  as  site  was  pleased  to  consider  me.  O 
morning,  at  a very  narrow  part  of  a retired  lane,  1 encountered 
two  ladies  on  horseback,  and  as  I pulled  with  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  side  of  the  road  to  make  way  for  them,  my  horse  became  a 
little  restive,  turning  round  and  occupying  so  much  ot  the  p 
that  their  further  progress  was  impeded.  In  the  y0™^  °f ‘hem 
I recognized  the  bright  eyes  and  laughing  features  of  Tanny  Arran. 
As  she  pulled  up  her  pony  till  my  horse  should  become  a little 
steadier,  I saw  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  refrained 
from  o-iving  way  to  the  liveliness  of  her  spirits.  I made  some  sor 
of  apology,  which  was  accepted  by  the  gay  young  crea‘«rem  such 
a way  as  to  encourage  me  to  go  on.  I therefore  pretended  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  the  matter  quietly,  was  to  walk  old  Bayard 
part  of  the  way  along  with  them,  and  in  a very  short  time  I Mound 
myself  laughing  and  chatting  as  happily  as  possible  with  the  two 
most  beautiful  creatures  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

« It  is  of  no  use,  Mr.  Neville,”  said  the  young  fairy,  to  pre- 
tend not  to  know  you.  I know  you  very  well,  and  I must  mtio- 
duce  myself  and  my  sister  Julia  to  you  in  return.  Thus  is  my 
sister,  Julia — generally  called  Miss  Arran  and  1 a 


sister,  Julia— generally  cancu  a“ 

generally  called— what  do  you  think  I am  generally  called,  Mi. 

” An  angel,  of  course,”,  I replied,  putting  my  hand  on  my  heart, 
and  bowing,  4 la  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

<<  oh  no — but  they  generally  knit  their  brows,  by  way  of  ap 
nearing  very  wise— and  speak  very  slow,  by  way  ot  being  very 
goWmqf- — and  generally  call  me  « Fanny,  child  I’-Ian’t  that  too 

^ An  acquaintance  thus  begun  soon  ripened  into  something  mor 
Bv  a series  of  the  most  wonderful  coincidences,  we  happened  to 
direct  our  rides  to  the  same  points  almost  every  day  ; and,  at  t le 
end  of  a fortnight,  Julia  Arran  appeared  to  me  the  very  fittest ^ob- 
ject for  dreams  and  rhapsodies  I had  ever  met  with.  At  eveiy 
visit  to  Halford  after  this,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  be- 
tween, my  admiration  had  increased,  and  I was  on  my  way  into 
Hampshire  to  make  my  proposals  in  due  form,  when  I encountered 
Dr.  Flopp  in  the  way  I have  described., 

A torrent  of  old  recollections  had  rushed  in  upon  me,  when  the 
blockhead  informed  me  of  his  name.  By  some  unaccountable 
vagary,  General  Arran  had  left  him  the  usual  tyrannical  powers 
intrusted  to  a guardian.  He  was  to  be  consulted  in  every  thing 
they  were  not,  of  course,  to  marry  without  his  consent ; and  when 
I heard  him,  during  our  journey  to  Oxford,  talk  so  familiarly, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  so  fondly  of  Julia,  it  gave  point  to 
sundry  arch  allusions  of  the  playful  and  mischievous  Miss  Fanny, 
in  which  she  insinuated  that  Julia,  if  she  were  ambitious,  had  a 
chance  of  being  Mrs.  Flopp.  I felt  quite  certain  upon  this  point, 
that  the  discoverer  of  theories  would  rather  die  at  once  than  give 
his  ward  to  a fellow  who  had  shown  such  a noble  contempt  ot  him 
as  I had  done  ; but  as  it  was  not  for  Julia’s  fortune  that  I contem- 
plated such  an  event,  I made  my  mind  very  easy  on  the  subject, 
so  far  as  I was  concerned,  and  resolved,  all  other  parties  consenting, 
to  make  myself  happy  in  spite  of  him.  All  this  time  I had  never 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  mother,  partly  owing  to  her  ill 
health,  and  partly,  to  own  the  truth,  from  a disinclination  I felt 
to  intrude  myself  on  a lady  who  had  not  mentioned  my  name  with 
the  deference  that  I fancied  it  deserved. 

We  met— that  is  the  two  young  ladies  and  I — in  one  ot  our  ac- 
customed haunts,  and  when  we  had  met  every  day  for  about  a 
fortnight,  my  story  was  plainly  told  ; and,  by  the  mirthful  glance 
of  Fanny,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Julia,  I saw  that  I had  not 
much  to  fear.  In  answer  to  my  proposal  to  ride  over  and  discover 


all  the  circumstances  to  Mrs.  Arran,  she  told  me  that,  unfortu- 
nately, on  the  very  next  day  they  were  going  for  a month  to 'town, 
to  consult  the  mediciners  on  the  state  ot  the  old  lady  s health,  and 
that  all  such  agitating  incidents  as  a personal  interview  °ughtto 
be  postponed  till  their  return.  It  was,  however,  arranged  that 
the  matter  should  be  broken  to  her  in  the  mean  time,  and  Fanny 
promised  to  let  me  know  the  result  as  early  as  possible.  When 
the  business  was  thus  so  satisfactorily  arranged,  I bore  the  sepa- 
ration with  more  composure  than  could  have  been  expected.  Bu 
mv  hopes  were  doomed  to  a miserable  disappointment  A tew 
days  after  they  had  left  Hetherton  for  town,  I received  a very 
short  note  from  Fanny,  telling  me  that  on  her  mother  s submit- 
ting my  proposition  to  their  guardian,  lie  had  mos  positively  ob- 
jected to  it ; that  he  had  restricted  Julia  to  the  house,  and  tor- 
bidden  her  to  think  of  me  for  a moment ! Here  was  a blow  to  my 
happiness;  and  I began  to  regret  that  I had  behaved  so  outrage- 
ously in  the  coach,  as  there  might  have  been  a chance  of  mollifying 
the  philosopher,  if  I had  not  placed  myself  past  all  hope  of  for- 
giveness. But  it  was  of  no  use  moping  and  pining  down  in 
Hampshire.  To  London  I was  resolved  to  go,  and  I had  no  doubt 
of  speedily  finding  them  out,  as  the  note  was  dated  Harley  Sheet. 
m!  aunt,  I knew,  had  gone  on  a sea-bathing  expedition  somewhere 
on  the  coast,  and  I was  almost  glad  of  it,  as  it  left  me  more  free  to 

till  about  ten  o’clock  at  nigl,.,  and,  » I 
knew  I had  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  my  object  that  nigh  , 
strolled  into  one  of  the  theatres  instead  of  going  to  the  now  lonely 
house  in  Harley  Street.  I forget  what  the  play  was,  but  whatever 
it  was  it  had  no  attraction  for  me  for  more  than  an  horn,  and  I 
adjourned  to  a tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  to  brood  over  my  dis- 
appointments and  a grilled  fowl.  There  was  no  one  in  the  coffee- 
room  when  I entered,  but  when  I had  just  commenced  my  opeia- 
tionsmy  ears  were  saluted  by  a voice  so  absurdly  pompous  and 
shrill,  that  I recognized  it  as  once  as  belonging  to  the  learned  D . 
Flopp  “Waiter!”  it  said,  “ get  me  a grilled  fowl  and  pint  of 
mulled  port : I’ve  a theory  that  these  are  two  very  good  things 
after  a comedy.”  I looked  at  him.  But  you  have  seen  him,  and 
I need  scarcely  describe  his  appearance.  Very  thin  legs,  slig  i y 
bent  outwards,  supporting  a body  of  considerable  size  0 _ 

frills  sticking  out  about  a foot  before  him,  and  extending  from  im- 
mediately under  his  chin  to  the  lowest  button  of  Ins  waistcoat 
his  large  staring  eyes  and  prodigious  mouth  formed  a tout  enfw>te, 
as  Walter  Scott  says  of  Claverhouse,  “ such  as  limners  (like 
Cruikshank)  love  to  paint,  and  ladies  (who  have  a for  the 

ridiculous)  to  look  upon.”  On  seeing  me,  lie  waddled  up  to  the 

table  with  the  most  smiling  affability,  and  said, 

“ Allow  me,  sir,  though  a stranger,  to  compliment  you  on  tl  e 
taste  you  have  displayed  in  the  selection  of  your  viands. 

“ Yeth.tliir,”  I replied,  affecting  a lisp,  and  sinking  my  voice 
to  a whisper  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  a severe  cold—1  tith  a very 
nithe  tliino-,  ith  a tlitewed  fowl,  and  a glath  ot  mulled  wine. 

"Perils  you  will  let  me  join  you.  You  may  have  heard  of 
me  before.P  I am  Dr.  Flopp  of  Oxford.  Waiter,  a knife  and  fork. 

I will  join  my  friend,  Mr. — a a— -a” 

“ Tlinook,  thir,  ith  my  name.  Thamuel  Thnook.  , 

«. Mv  friend,  Mr.  Snook.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Snook,  that 

I have  a theory  that  there  is  a great  similarity  between  our  tastes. 
Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  Reciprocities  and  Disagreements  . 

Take  some  wine,  Mr.  Snook.”  ...  _ 

“ No ; I have  never  thtudied  it”  (but  I need  not  go  on  spelling 
mv  lisps,)  “but  I have  heard  that  some  d underheaded Wool  has 

1 Hr 

not  to  be  idiot  enough  to  pretend  to  be  any  tiling : of  the  sort. 

« So  l perceive — -you’ve  made  a mistake,  Mr.  Snook-you  have 
emptied  my  pint  of  porter.” 

« No  mistake,  I assure  you,  sir.  I have  a theory  on  that  sub- 
ject myself.” 

“ The  devil  you  have  1 I’ll  thank  you  to  theorize  on jjour -own 
porter  next  time.  I am  as  thirsty  as  a deser  . y>  > 
finished  the  fowl,  Mr.  Snook  1” 

“ I bless  Heaven  I have  a capital  appetite— but  here  comes  the 
one  you  have  ordered — let  me  help  you,  sir. 

Saying  this,  I seized  possession  of  the  dish,  and,  cutting  him 
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off  the  two  claws  and  the  head,  helped  myself  very  deliberately  to 
the  remainder  of  the  chicken. 

“ Sir ! What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 Do  you  know  who  I am,  sir  ? 
I wrote  the  Theories  !” 

“ Take  some  wine,  sir.” 

“ No,  sir,  not  a drop.” 

“ I hold  you  to  that,”  I said,  and  emptied  the  decanter  at  a 
draught. 

“ Sir!”  cried  Dr.  Flopp,  sputtering  and  stammering  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  passion.  “ You  are  the  most  impudent  impostor  I 
ever  encountered.  I have  a theory  that  behaviour  such  as  yours 
will  conduct  you  to  the  gallows.” 

“ Sir,  you  are  very  polite,”  I lisped  out  in  reply.  “ My  family 
has  been  hanged  for  many  generations.” 

“Indeed!  Well,  that  is  wonderful.  You’ll  not  deny,  Mr. 
Snook,  that  my  Theories  are  almost  uniformly  correct.  I had  a 
secret  intuitive  perception  of  your  fate  the  moment  you  opened 
your  mouth.  You  shall  certainly  figure  in  all  theiuture  editions.” 
“ As  what,  sir  ?” 

“ As  an  example  of  my  Theory  of  Disagreements.  You  must 
confess  yourself  that  you  have  behaved  like  an  ill-mannered 
scoundrel.” 

“ Dr.  Flopp,”  I whispered,  “ 1 give  you  till  I have  counted 
sixty  to  leave  this  room.  If,  when  that  time  is  expired,  I still  find 
you  here,  I will  eat  a piece  of  your  heart  with  my  toasted  cheese. 
One  ! two  ! three !” 

“ Stay,  sir — horrible — ugh — waiter,  what’s  to  pay  ?” 

“Nine!  ten!  eleven!” 

“ Sir,  are  you  serious  ? Good  heaven  ! A cannibal ! My  hat, 
waiter,  be  quick.” 

“Twenty-eight!  twenty-nine!  thirty!” 

“ I thought,  sir,  the  most  infamous  villain  in  Europe  had  been 
a man  I travelled  with  to  Oxford,  but  you  beat  him,  sir,  a hun- 
dredfold.” 

“Fifty-four!  fifty-five!  fifty-six!” 

“ I am  off,  sir,  but  I wish  to  God  I had  the  strength  of  Samson.” 

“ Fifty-eight ! fifty-nine!” but  before  I had  arrived  at  the 

fatal  number,  the  Doctor  had  scuttled  out  of  the  room  with  the 
grace  and  animation  of  a hunted  turtle. 

You  will  say  this  was  very  bad  taste,  and  very  bad  generalship 
to  boot ; but  the  temptation  to  spite  the  fellow  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  paying  him 
in  a fictitious  character  for  his  malicious  opposition  to  me  in  my 
own.  Could  such  an  individual  as  that  really  be  serious  in  his 
admiration  of  Julia — my  Julia!  The  thought,  though  now  that 
one  thinks  of  it  calmly,  it  seems  only  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  was  at 
the  moment  so  atrociously  disgusting  as  to  justify  all  the  insults 
I could  heap  on  the  entertainer  of  it.  But  after  about  an  hour’s 
serious  cogitation  over  all  the  circumstances,  I resolved  to  make 
“ a bold  stroke  for  a wife,”  and  call  on  them  the  moment  I disco- 
vered where  they  lived.  With  this  magnanimous  resolution  I left 
Covent  Garden,  and  strolled  quietly  towards  home.  It  was  now, 
however,  so  late  that  I did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  disturb  the 
servants ; so  applying  my  private  key,  I opened  the  main  door, 
and  slipped  silently  up  the  stairs  to  my  well-known  dormitory  on 
the  second  floor. 

It  was  pitch  dark  when  I entered  my  bedroom,  and  not  knowing 
very  well  where  to  deposit  my  habiliments,  I merely  loosened  my 
neckcloth,  hung  my  coat  on  the  back  of  a chair,  and  flung  myself 
at  a bound  on  the  outside  of  my  bed.  With  a scream  of  enormous 
agony  some  one  struggled  most  actively  under  my  weight,  and 
spluttered  out  “ Murder  ! murder!  ugh!  ugh!  What  the  "devil ! 
Who  are  you  ?” 

The  voice  astonished  me  beyond  measure.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it. 

“ Dr.  Flopp  !”  I said  in  my  natural  voice — “ what  in  Heaven’s 
name  are  you  doing  in  my  bed?” 

“ Your  bed  ? Get  off,  sir.  You  have  forced  the  blanket  into 
my  mouth.  Your  bed  ? Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  remember  me  by  my  voice  ? We  travelled  together 
to  Oxford.” 

“Oh,  Lord!  have  mercy  upon  us ! What  have  I done  to  de- 
serve to  be  murdered  in  the  flower  of  my  age  ?” 

“ Hush,  sir,  and  answer  my  questions.  What  are  you  doing  in 
this  house  ?” 

“ Doing  ? why,  staying  here  with  the  Arrans.’' 


“ What ! in  this  house 

“ Yes  ! to  be  sure.  Mrs.  Allanson  the  owner  of  it  has  gene  lb 
the  country  for  six  weeks,  and  I engaged  it  for  Mrs.  Arran.  And 
now  may  I ask  what  brought  you  here  ?” 

“ Why,  I’m  engaged  to  marry  Julia.” 

“ You  !— You  that  threatened  to  murder  me  in  the  coach,  and 
I verily  believe  have  followed  me  with  that  intention  to  this  very 
spot.  You!  ’ tis  impossible.” 

“What’s  impossible  about  it  ? I tell  you  ’tis  all  fixed;  and 
this  I tell  you  also,  that  if  you  make  the  slightest  opposition  to  it, 
I’ll  dog  you  from  place  to  place  till  I get  you  again  as  completely 
into  my  power  as  I have  you  now,  and  then” — 

“Oh,  horrid!  I have  a theory  that  this  is  very  disagreeable. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  sir  ?” 

“ To  withdraw  your  opposition  to  my  marrying  Miss  Julia.” 

“ Oh,  heavens!  how  am  I to  get  out  of  this  ? ’Tis  impossible, 
sir ; — and  now  that  I recollect,  she  is  engaged  already  to  another 
gentleman.” 

“How?  to  another?  Who  is  he?” 

“ To  a most  deserving  young  man — a Mr.  Neville  of  Halford. 
Do  you  know  him  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I replied,  “ I know  him  very  well ; and  a very  excel- 
lent fellow  he  is,  I assure  you.  I shall  arrange  matters  with  him, 
provided  only  that  you  leave  us  alone.” 

“ Call  him  out ; shoot  him  by  all  means.  I’ve  a theory” — * 

“ Poll ! curse  your  theories.  I shall  neither  call  him  out,  nor 
shoot  him  ; but  only  this  I tell  you,  that  if  you  interfere  any  fur- 
ther in  the  matter,  I’ll  make  a vacancy  in  the  fellowships  of  St. 
John’s.  Now  I’m  going  to  leave  you — stir  not,  speak  not.  If 
you  eve  mention  this  interview,  you  die  to  a certainty  by  my 
hand.”*'*. 

“ Oh  gracious  ! — but,  by  the  bye,  did  you  speak  to  Talboys  about 
the  Theories?  You’ll  find  them  delightful  reading.  I have  a 

new  theo” 

“ Hush !” 

I gently  opened  the  door;  groped  my  way  into  the  library,  and 
depositing  myself  on  a sofa,  made  up  my  plans  for  the  morrow. 
Could  aqy  thing  be  so  fortunate  as  the  accident  of  their  having 
settled  themselves  in  the  very  house  of  all  others  where  I myself 
could  have  wished  them.  The  morning  light  found  me  busy  in 
these  cogitations.  Julia  I was  resolved  to  see  before  I left  the 
house  ; but  how  to  do  that  without  exciting  alarm,  required  a great 
deal  of  care  and  circumspection.  I drew  my  sofa  behind  a large 
screen,  which  I was  sure  was  never  moved,  and  resolved  to  await 
the  chances  of  her  coming  into  the  library  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Sooner  than  I had  expected  my  wish  was  gratified.  About  eight 
o’clock  Dr.  Flopp  came  into  the  room,  and  set  himself  down  with 
an  air  of  vast  importance  to  the  writing-table. 

“ Let  me  know,”  he  said  to  the  servant  as  he  entered,  “ when 
Miss  Julia  is  in  the  breakfast-room.  In  the  mean  time,  I will 
write  off  an  account  of  this  very  wonderful  adventure  to  Sylvanus 
Urban;  and  also  to  the  police.  ’Tis  miraculous.” 

Having  watched  till  I was  certain  the  door  was  shut,  and  hearing 
by  the  scratching  on  the  paper  that  the  doctor  was  hard  at  work, 
I slipped  noiselessly  from  my  hiding-place,  and  stood  before  him. 
“ Thir !”  I said,  assuming  again  my  lisp  and  whisper. 

“"Great  God  ! worse  and  worse!  Mr.  Snook!” 

“ Yeth,  thir,  the  thame.  I’ve  thomething  to  thay  to  you.” 

“ Say  on,  in  heaven’s  name.” 

“ I am  the  acthepted  lover  of  Julia  Arran  !” 

“ You ! Mr.  Snook.  Why,  how  many  accepted  lovers  has  Miss 
Julia  Arran  ?” 

“ Only  mythelf — any  other  man  who  pretendeth  to  her  I will 
thoot  as  I would  a tiger.” 

“ Then,  for  God’s  sake,  shoot  the  most  intolerable  villain  that 
ever  walked  unhung.  A rascal  who  this  very  night  attempted  to 
murder  me  in  my  sleep.  I have  a theory  that  you  and  he  are  very 
well  matched  against  each  other.” 

“ 1 don’t  care  for  him.  All  I can  thay  ith  thith,  that  if  you 
don’t  conthent  to  my  marrying  Julia,  I will  marry  her  in  thpite  of 
you  ; thath  all.” 

“ The  deuce  you  will ! has  she  consented  ?” 

I nodded  assent. 

“How?  when?" 

“Will  you  not  oppothe  it  if  she  doetli  conthent?  If  you 
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You  thall  be  anthwerable  for  the  event.  I’ll  have  your  hearth 
blood  if  you  hethitate  a moment.”  . , 

“ Good  God  ! Mr.  Snook — I’ve  a theory  this  is  the  most  dread- 
ful business  I ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with.  Do  you  say  you 
are  engaged  to  Miss  Julia  Arran?” 

“Yeth.”  , , 

“ Then,  who  the  devil  was  the  villain  that  terrified  me  last 
night  ? He  swore  she  was  engaged  to  him.” 

“ And  what  did  you  thay  ?” 

“ Oh,  aye— I had  forgotten.  Why,  I told  him  what  was  really 
the  truth,  Mr.  Snook.  She  is  engaged,  with  the  full  consent  of 
her  friends,  to  a most  excellent  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Neville.  Now,  I’ve  a theory  that  she  can  scarcely  have  three 
husbands;  you  will  therefore” — 

“ With  the  conthent  of  her  friendth — with  your  contlient  ? 

“ Eh  ? oh  ; ay  : yes — certainly.” 

“ Will  you  repeat  that  to  her  in  my  prethenth  ?” 

“ Oh — surely,  Mr.  Snook,  and  here  I believe  she  comes.”  I 
slip  ped  back  into  my  corner. 

“Miss  Julia,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ I wish  to  God  we  were 
back  in  Hampshire.” 

“ Why,  doctor  ?” 

“ Because — why — -you  see — this  infernal  house  we  have  got  into 
is  haunted.” 

“Haunted!”  , . ,, 

“ Yes, haunted,  and  I suspect,  Miss  Julia,  you  know  all  about  it. 

“ About  what,  sir?”  - 

“Why,  about  certain  gentlemen; — you  never  heard  ot  Mr. 
Snook,  perhaps  ?” 

“Never,  sir.” 

“What!  not  a diabolical-looking— -hem — I mean  a tail  looking 
person  with  an  abominable — I mean  a considerable  lisp. 

“No,  sir;  I never  heard  of  him.” 

“Nor  of  another  fellow,  with  a voice  like  a kettle-drum  a 
scoundrel  who  has  actually  twice  attempted  to  murder  me!  Even 
last  night,  in  this  very  house,  he  threatened  to  take  my  life. 

“ Oh,  dreadful.  Is  it  poss” — 

“ Possible?  I tell  you  ’tis  true,  and  at  this  very  moment  we 
are  neither  of  us  out  ot  danger  of  instant  death. 

“ Plow  !— oh  ! what  is  it  you  say  1” 

“ I only  wish  Mr.  Neville  were  here  to  guard  us. 

“ Mr.  Neville,  sir  ?” 

“ Ay,  Mr.  Neville,  madam;  your  Mr.  Neville;  the  gentleman 
whom  we  all  approve  of.  We  have  all  consented  to  his  proposals, 
you  know.”  . T 

“ Dr.  Flopp,”  replied  Julia,  apparently  very  indignant,  I 
don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  such  language,  or  by  such  nodding 
and  winking  as  you  have  now  addressed  me  witli.^  As  to  Mr. 
Neville — after  the  opposition  you  have  always  made’  - 

“ Never  a bit  of  it.  I have  a theory  you  must  have  misunder- 
stood me;  I approve  highly  of  Mr.  Neville,  so  will  your  mother 
when  I have  stated  to  her  my  reasons  ; and  as  to  the  villain  who 
threatens  my  lite — and  the  other  miscreant  hem  gentleman,  I 
mean — Mr.  Snook— why,  they  may  murder  Mr.  Neville  if  they 
like,  for  I have  no  farther  concern  in  the  business.  Mr.  Snook, 
you  have  heard  what  I have  said— come  forward.  ( 

“ Yeth,  thir — here  I come;  my  name  ith  Thamuel  Thnook. 

“ Neville  !”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“ Julia,  dear  Julia,”  cried  I,  supporting  her  in  my  arms—'  you 
have  heard  your  guardian’s  declaration. — He  will  never  withdraw 
his  consent.” 

“ Neville— horror ! — the  traveller  in  the  coach.  I ve  a theory 
that  this  is  very  remarkable,”  squeaked  out  the  doctor.  “ Well, 
I will  have  it  all  in  a second  edition.  Wonderful  example  ot  re- 
ciprocal affinities.” 

“ But  not,  I hope,  of  perpetual  disagreements,”  said  I,  shaking 
hands  with  the  petrified  metaphysician.  “ I promise  to  study 
your  theories  if  you  will  only  introduce  us — with  your  lull  consent 
and  approbation — to  Mrs.  Arran.” 

N.B. — We  were  married  in  three  weeks. 

Friendship. — Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a long  catalogue 
of  those  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  the  person 
of  a friend  ; but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate  them  in 
ourselves.— Spectator. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


A Hint  for  Tea  Drinkers.— A very  high  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Russia— even  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings  a pound  for  the 
best,  which  is  probably  a different  kind  from  tnat  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  Russian  mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  same  as  ours ; but 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a slice  of  lemon  with  the 
rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  several  cups,  the  slice  being  pressed 
with  the  spoon,  according  to  the  taste ; by  this  mode  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  the  tea  is  obtained.  The  lemon  thus  used  will  be  found  a 
o-ood  substitute  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in  other  situations,  where  the 
fatter  cannot  be  procured.  Sometimes  the  sugar  is  put  into  the 
cup,  as  with  us,  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is  more  economical, 
a lump  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  remain  here  whilst 
the  tea  is  drank.  Sugar  is  nearly  two  shillings  a pound  at  Nizney 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  none  but  the  best  description  is  lm- 

FMemory.- Memory  is  the  proudest  attribute  of  man.  It  is, 
as  Cicero  terms  it,  the  guardian  of  all  our  other  faculties  it  is 
< the  storehouse  of  our  ideas,’  wherein  are  deposited  the  results  of 
observation  and  experience,  and  whence  we  derive  the  materials 
of  thought  and  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  that  knowled0e  ot 
the  past  which  leads  us  to  direct  our  views  and  reasonings  for- 
wanl  to  o-uide  us  in  our  conduct  through  life,  and  which  enables 
us  to  penetrate  into  futurity  and  to  foresee,  from  our  past  experi- 
ence of  the  uniformity  of  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  events 
and  results  which  as  yet  lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  H s 

the  great  disturber  of  the  guilty  conscience— the  scourge  the 
Promethean  vulture,  which  preys  upon  the  vita  s of  dmsyvhose 
past  life  is  marked  by  deeds  of  darkness;  whilst  widely  different, 
as  far  as  memory  is  concerned,  is  the  position  of  those  whose  y- 
gone  years  leave,  to  use  Covvper’s  beautiful  expression,  No  stain 

UDon  the  wing  of  time.’  . , . 

Death  of  Eminent  Persons.  — There  is  nothing  in 
history  which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as  those  ac- 
counts which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons 
and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful  season.  1 y 
also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history  which  affect  and  please 
the  reader  in  so  sensible  a manner.  The  reason  I take  to  be  this  . 
there  is  no  other  single  circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person, 
which  can  possibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  I he 
general,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  chaiacters 
which  we  may  never  act  in;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  certainly  resemble.— Addison. 

Ready- Money  Customers.— Archdeacon  Paley,  m one  of  bis 
familiar  table  discourses,  touching  upon  the  expenses  brought  by 
original  sin  upon  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  way  of  cambrics  and 
satins  savs — “ I never  let  my  women  (be  it  understood  lie  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Archdeacon  Paley  and  Misses  Paley)  when  they  shop, 
take  credit : I always  make  them  pay  ready  money,  sir  ; ready 
money  is  such  a check  upon  the  imagination. 

Thomson.— The  author  of  the  “ Castle  of  Indolence,  paid 
homage  in  that  admirable  poem  to  the  master  passion  of  his  own 
easy  nature.  Thomson  was  so  excessively  lazy,  that  he  lsiecorded 
to  have  been  seen  standing  at  a peach  tree,  with  both  Ins  hands 
in  his  pockets,  eating  the  fruit  as  it  grevv.  At  another  time,  beu  g 
discovered  in  bed  at  a very  late  hour  in  ‘He  day,  wHen  lie  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  rise  ? Ins  answer  was—  truth,  mon,  I see 
nae  motive  for  rising.” 

Parents  and  Children.— The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and 
so  are  their  griefs  and  fears  ; they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  will 
they  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten  labours,  bu  | they  make 
misfortunes  more  bitter  ; they  increase  the  caies  o , y 

mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. — Lord  Bacon. . 

North  Wind. — A clergyman  in  Berkshire  having  asked  one  o 
his  farmers  last  week  whether  he  had  not  better  use  the  prayer 
for  rain,  received  in  answer,—"  It  is  little  use  to  pray  for  rain  so 
long  as  the  wind  is  in  the  north.” 

Beauty.— Beauty  without  religion  is  the  most  dangerous  gift 
that  nature  can  bestow  on  woman  ; and  talents  without  principles, 
the  most  pernicious  to  man. — Lady  Blessington. 

He  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  mail;  you  may 
he  sure  is  himself  a knave. 
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POETRY. 

WHAT  IS  THAT  MOTHER? 

What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  lark,  my  child  !— 

The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out,  and  smiled, 

When  he  starts  from  his  grassy  nest, 

And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast. 

And  a hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure  bright  sphere, 

To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker’s  ear. 

Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  morn’s  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark’s,  to  thy  Maker’s  praise. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  dove,  my  son  !— 

And  that  low  sweet  voice,  like  a widow’s  moan, 

Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 

Constant  and  pure  by  that  lonely  nest, 

As  the  wave  is  pour’d  from  some  crystal  urn, 

For  her  distant  dear  one’s  quick  return 

Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, 

In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  mother? 

The  eagle,  boy  ! 

Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy, 

Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying, 

Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying ; 

His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 

He  swerves  not  a hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 

Boy,  may  the  eagle’s  flight  ever  be  thine, 

Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line. 

What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  swan,  my  love ! 

He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove. 

No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 

He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die, 

Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 

Yet  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  come, 

Swan-  like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home ! Doane. 


STANZAS. 


Her  last  words  at  parting  how  can  I forget, 

Deep  treasured  thro’  life,  in  my  heart  shall  they  stay ; 
Like  music,  whose  charm  in  the  soul  lingers  yet, 

When  its  sounds  from  the  ear  have  long  melted  away. 
Let  Fortune  assail  me,  her  threatenings  are  vain; 

The  still  breathing  words  shall  my  talisman  be  ; 
“Remember,  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and  pain. 

There's  one  heart,  unchanging,  that  beats  but  for  thee." 
From  the  desert’s  sweet  well  though  the  pilgrim  must  hie, 
Never  more  of  that  fresh-springing  fountain  to  taste; 

He  hath  still  of  his  bright  drops  a treasured  supply, 
Whose  sweetness  lends  life  to  his  lips  thro’  the  waste. 

So,  dark  as  my  fate  is  still  doomed  to  remain, 

These  words  shall  my  well  in  the  wilderness  be; 

“ Remember  in  absence,  in  sorrow,  and  pain, 

There’s  one  heart,  unchanging,  that  beats  but  for  thee." 


LINES. 

Let  not  a bell  be  toll’d  or  tear  be  shed 

When  I am  dead. 

Let  no  night-dog  with  dreary  howl, 

Or  ghastly  shriek  of  boding  owl, 

Make  harsh  a change  so  calm,  so  hallowed. 

Lay  not  my  bed 
With  yews,  and  never-blooming  cypresses, 

But  under  trees 

Of  simple  flower,  and  odorous  breath—— 

The  lime  and  dog-rose — and  beneath 
Let  primrose  cups  give  up  their  honey’d  lees 
To  suckling  bees  ; 

Who  all  the  shining  day,  while  labouring 

Shall  drink  and  sing 
A requiem  o’er  my  peaceful  grave : — 

For  I would  cheerful  quiet  have, — 

Or  no  noise  ruder  than  the  linnet’s  wing 

Or  brook  gurgling. 

In  harmony  I’ve  lived — so  let  me  die, 

That  while  ’mid  gentler  sounds  this  shell  doth  lie, 

The  spirit  aloft  may  float  in  6pheral  harmony. 

Charles  Cowden  Cj,arke. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


JULY. 

Sunday,  7, Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Thomas  % Becket  assassinated 

1170, 

Monday,  8. Edmund  Burke  died  1797,  aged  67.  Sir  Thomas  More  be- 

headed 1535,  aged  56. 

Tuesday,  9. Bourbons  restored  1815.  Massacre  in  Madrid  1834. 

Wednesday,  10. London  Bridge  burnt  121*.  Sir  F.  Freeling  died  1836. 

Thursday,  11. Alibaud  executed  for  shooting  at  Louis  Philippe  1836. 

Friday,  12. Julius  Ccesas  born  b.c.  100.  Erasmus  died  1536,  aged  69. 

Saturday,  15. Parliament  held  at  Nottingham  1334.  Duke  of  Orleans 

killed  1842. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sun  rises 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

and  sets. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

N. 

da. 

Sunday  .... 

6 53 

7 15 

r3  54 

11  7 

5 38 

22 

Monday  . . . 

7 39 

8 3 

sS  14 

11  30 

6 22 

23 

Tuesday  . . . 

8 31 

9 6 

r3  66 

11  58 

7 7 

24 

Wednesday  . . 

9 38 

10  10 

s8  13 

morn. 

7 53 

25 

Thursday  . . . 

10  45 

11  21 

r3  58 

0 32 

8 41 

26 

Friday  .... 

1 1725s 

mo. 

s8  11 

1 11 

9 29 

27 

Saturday  . . . 

0 22 

0 49 

r4  0 

1 59 

10  19 

28 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  W.  (Knightsbridge). — Our  indefatigable  correspondent  is  again 
thanked, 

Benj.  Riley  (Kidderminster.) — Your  “Lines  on  the  Death  of  a 
Lady”  do  you  much  credit ; but  they  require  more  space  than 
we  can  spare  in  their  present  shape.  If  you  can  cut  them  down 
to  about  half  the  quantity,  ice  will  insert  them. 

T.  J.  Birch. — Your  biographical  notices  are  too  prosy  for  our  pur- 
pose. We  want  something  more  than  the  mere  dates  of  a man's 
birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

D.  M. — The  “ Compliment  to  the  Ladies”  is  exceedingly  old. 

Alastor. — We  did  consider  your  age  when  we  made  our  remarks  on 

a former  occasion,  but  ive  are  obliged  to  refuse  the  insertion  of 
your  pieces,  lest  the  public  should  not.  We  are,  nevertheless, 
bound  to  admit  that  your  productions  do  you  much  credit. 

E.  W.  E. — We  are  always  obliged  to  correspondents  fur  suggestions, 

but  ice  do  not  promise  to  be  guided  altogether  by  them. 

Oscar  St.  Oustaing. — Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Collins  that  he  seemed 
to  ’ think  that  not  to  write  prose  was  to  write  poetry.  May  we 
not  apply  the  remark  to  you  with  more  justice  than  the  great 
philosopher  did  to  Collins. 

Curtius. — Your  packet  shall  have  early  attention. 

We  sincerely  thank  “A  Constant  Subscriber  ” for  pointing  out 
Ike  error  to  which  he  alludes  ; we  shall  be  more  careful  in  future, 
and  not  trust  to  the  almanac. 

R.  ®.  P.—  Your  sketch,  although  interesting,  does  not  sufficiently  1 
explain  the  subject. 

T.  J.  O. — We  will  shortly  comply  with  your  request. 

J.  W.  M.  (Brighton.) — Surety  our  correspondent  does  not  require 
us  to  tell  him  where  to  find  poetry  “ On  Love.”  We  recommend 
him  to  apply  to  some  young  lady  for  the  information. 

To  the  Trade.' — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  thi 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  fyc., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher , 
Parts  I.  to  IV.  are  now  ready. 
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On  Saturday  Next,  (in  our  20th  number),  will  appear,  Splen- 
didly Illustrated  with  Engravings  from  Original  Designs, 
Part  I.  of  the  above  new  work,  by  the  celebrated  author, 
Eugene  Sue,  translated  from  the  French  expressly  for  the 
Parley  Library. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


PROLOGUE. THE  TWO  WORLDS. 

The  polar  ocean  encircles  with  a girdle  of  ice  the  desert  shores  of 
Siberia  and  North  America — the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  two 
worlds — separated  from  each  other  by  the  Straits  of  Behring.  It 
is  nearly  the  close  of  the  month  of  September.  The  equinox  has 
brought  back  its  darkness  and  boreal  storms,  and  night  is  about 
to  succeed  to  a short  and  dismal  polar  day.  The  sky,  of  a sombre 
violet  coloured  blue,  is  feebly  illumined  by  a sun  without  warmth, 
whose  pallid  disc,  scarcely  raised  above  the  horizon,  fades  before 


the  glittering  splendour  of  the  snow,  by  which  the  immense  plains 
are  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Towards  the  north,  this  desert  is  bounded  by  a bristling  ridge 
of  black  gigantic  rocks,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  Titanic  pile  a pe 
trifled  ocean  is  enchained,  whose  motionless  waves  are  formed  o 
huge  chains  of  mountains  of  ice,  their  azure  summits  sin  out  ec  in 
the  distance  by  a snowy  mist.  To  the  west,  between  the  two 
points  of  the  cape  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  ot  Siberia, 
a dull  green  streak  is  visible,  along  which  enormous  icebei'gs  are 
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slowly  borne.  It  is  the  Strait  of  Behring.  Beyond  this  strait, 
and  overlooking  it,  the  huge  masses  of  granite  that  form  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Cape,  are  reared  ; the  extreme  limit  of  North  America. 

These  desolate  latitudes  no  longer  belong  to  the  habitable  world; 
rocks  are  rent  asunder  by  the  intense  cold ; trees  cloven;  and  the 
crackling  ground  discharges  streams  of  frozen  particles.  Surely 
no  human  being  can  face  the  dreary  solitudes  of  these  regions  of 
frost  and  tempest,  famine,  and  death!  Still — strange  as  it  may 
appear — traces  of  footsteps  are  seen  in  the  snow  by  which  these 
wastes  are  covered — these  extreme  boundaries  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, which  the  straits  of  Behring  divide.  On  the  American 
shore  the  impression  of  the  foot  is  small  and  light,  and  announces 
the  track  of  a female.  She  has  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
rocks  from  whence  the  snowy  plains  of  Siberia  are  visible.  On 
the  Siberian  shore  the  impressions  aie  larger  and  deeper,  and  give 
evidence  of  the  passage  of  a man  ; his  course  also  is  directed  to- 
wards the  same  strait.  It  might  be  said  this  man  and  woman  ar- 
riving in  opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  had 
hoped  they  might  have  crossed  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  by  which 
the  two  worlds  are  separated,  to  meet  each  other. 

Still  more  astonishing  it  was,  this  man  and  woman  had  traversed 
these  solitudes  in  the  midst  of  a frightful  storm.  A few  black 
centenary  larches,  which  lately  raised  their  straggling  heads  in 
these  wastes,  like  crosses  in  a place  of  burial,  had  been  torn  up, 
rent  asunder,  and  carried  far  away  by  the  hurricane. 

This  fearful  storm,  which  had  uprooted  enormous  trees,  caused 
the  icebergs  to  stagger,  and  hurtle  against  each  other  with  the 
sound  of  thunder.  This  fearful  storm  the  two  travellers  had 
braved.  They  had  braved  it  without  deviating  for  an  instant  from 
the  course  they  pursued.  This  might  be  known  by  the  marks  of 
their  equal,  regular,  and  well-defined  foot-track.  Who  then  are 
these  two  beings  who  journey  onwards,  calm  and  collected,  in  the 
midst  of  the  convulsive  heavings  and  overthrow  of  nature  ? By 
chance,  intention,  or  fate,  seven  projecting  nails,  on  the  iron- 
bound  sole  of  the  man,  formed  a cross.  Wherever  he  went  he 
* 

# * * 

* 

* 

left  the  trace  of  his  steps;  and,  seeing  these  marks  on  the  hard 
and  polished  snow,  it  might  have  been  said  that  a marble  floor  had 
been  indented  by  a brazen  foot. 

But  soon  a night  without  a twilight  succeeded  to  the  day — 
miserable  night — with  the  assistance  of  the  bright  reflection  from 
the  snow  the  plain  was  seen  to  unroll  its  boundless  white  under  a 
sombre  canopy  of  blue,  so  dark,  it  almost  might  be  taken  for  black. 
The  pale  stars  were  lost  in  the  profundity  of  this  obscure  and  fro- 
zen dome.  How  solemn  is  the  silence  ! — But  suddenly  a pale  light 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  of  Behring’s  straits.  At 
first  it  was  of  a feeble  bluish  tinge,  like  the  light  which  precedes 
the  rising  of  the  moon  ; soon,  however,  its  brightness  increased, 
and  it  streamed  forth  in  rays  of  a pale  rose  colour.  The  darkness 
was  redoubled  in  every  direction,  and  the  white  expanse  of  the 
desert,  lately  so  visible,  could  scarely  be  distinguished  from  the 
dark  vault  of  heaven. 

In  the  midst  of  this  obscurity,  strange  and  confused  sonnds  are 
heard.  You  might  have  imagined  it  was  the  circling  and  sound- 
ing flight  of  huge  birds  of  night,  who,  having  lost  their  way,  grazed 
the  plains  and  were  beaten  to  the  earth.  But  no  voice  was  heard. — 
This  dreadful  silence  foretold  the  approach  of  one  of  those  im- 
posing phenomena  which  strike  terror  into  every  being,  from  the 
most  ferocious  to  the  most  inoffensive.  An  aurora  borealis,  that 
magnificent  spectacle,  so  frequently  witnessed  in  the  polar  regions, 
suddenly  burst  forth.  A demi-globe  of  dazzling  brightness  was 
painted  in  the  horizon,  and  from  the  centre  of  its  brilliant  focus 
immense  columns  of  light  were  darted,  which  rising  to  immeasur- 
able heights  illumined  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  sea.  Then 
burning  reflections,  like  those  from  a conflagration,  glancing  over 
the  waste  of  snow,  empurpled  the  pale  blue  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  ice,  and  tinged  the  dark  rocks  of  the  two  continents 
with  a deep  red.  Having  attained  this  magnificent  state,  the 
aurora  borealis  grew  gradually  fainter,  and  its  bright  rays  were 
soon  extinguished  in  a luminous  mist. 

At  this  instant,  owing  to  the  singular  effect  of  the  mirage,  so  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  these  latitudes,  although  the  American  coast 


was  separated  from  that  of  Siberia  by  the  width  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  it  suddenly  appeared  so  close  to  it,  that  you  might  have  ima- 
gined a bridge  could  have  been  thrown  across  from  one  world  to  the 
other.  Then  in  the  the  midst  of  the  transparent  and  azure  vapour, 
which  spread  over  both  continents,  two  human  figures  appeared. 
On  the  Siberian  Cape  a kneeling  man  extended  his  arms  towards 
America,  with  a look  ot  inexpressible  despair.  On  the  American 
promontory,  a young  and  beautiful  woman  answered  the  frantic 

actions  of  the  man  by  pointing  towards  heaven 

For  a few  moments  their  forms  were  seen,  pale  and  transparent, 
by  the  last  glimmer  of  the  aurora  borealis.  But  the  mist  became 
gradually  more  obscure,  and  everything  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. Whence  came  these  two  beings  who  met  in  this  manner,  in 
the  midst  of  Polar  ice,  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  worlds  ? Who 
were  these  two  creatures,  for  an  instant  brought  together  by  the 
deceitful  mirage,  but  now,  as  it  would  seem,  separated  for  ever  ? 


CHAPTER  I. MOROK. 

The  Auherge  of  the  White  Falcon. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  1831.  Although  still 
daylight,  a copper  lamp,  with  four  wicks,  illuminated  the  old  walls 
of  a large  granary,  the  only  window  of  which  was  closed  against 
the  day.  A ladder,  whose  spokes  rose  above  the  opening  of  a 
trap-door,  answered  the  purpose  of  stairs.  Iron  chains,  collars 
with  sharp  spikes,  jagged  snaffles,  muzzles  bristling  with  nails, 
and  long  steel  rods,  with  wooden  handles,  were  scattered  over  the 
floor  in  every  direction.  In  a corner  was  placed  a small  portable 
furnace,  like  those  used  by  plumbers  to  melt  their  solder,  the  coal 
was  piled  above  fragments  of  dry  wood,  and  a spark  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  lighted,  in  a second,  the  glowing  brazier. 
Not  far  from  this  collection  of  ill-omened  implements,  which  re- 
sembled the  apparatus  of  an  executioner,  various  arms  were  placed, 
belonging  to  earlier  times.  A coat  of  chain  armour,  at  once  so 
flexible,  delicate,  and  close  in  its  texture,  that  it  resembled  cloth 
of  steel,  was  spread  out  on  a chest,  by  the  side  of  iron  arm  and 
thigh  pieces  in  good  preservation,  and  attached  to  their  leathern 
straps.  A heap  of  arms,  two  long  triangular  pikes  with  ashen 
staves,  at  the  same  time  strong  and  light,  on  which  recent  spots  of 
blood  might  be  noticed,  completed  the  collection,  which  was  rather 
modernised  by  two  Tyrolese  carbines,  primed  and  on  lull  cock. 

A collection  of  objects  of  a very  different  nature  were  strangely 
mingled  with  this  arsenal  of  murderous  weapons.  These  were 
little  glass  boxes,  enclosing  rosaries,  chaplets,  medals,  many  an 
Agnus  Dei,  vessels  for  holy  water,  and  framed  pictures  of  saints. 
Besides  these  there  were  a number  of  little  books,  printed  at 
Fribourg,  on  coarse  blue  paper,  in  which  many  modern  miracles 
were  described,  and  mention  made  of  an  autograph  letter  of 
Jesus  Christ,  addressed  to  a believer,  along  with  dreadful 
predictions  relating  to  the  years  18il  and  1832,  and  levelled 
against  infidel  and  revolutionary  France.  One  of  those  paint- 
ings on  canvass,  with  which  jugglers  ornament  the  front  of 
their  booths,  is  suspended  from  a transverse  beam  of  the  roof,  for 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  preventing  the  painting  receiving  in- 
jury by  being  kept  rolled  for  too  long  a time,  this  canvass  bore  the 
following  inscription. — 

“ The  true  and  memorable  conversion  of  Ignatius  Morok,  surnamed 
the  Prophet,  whieh  took  place  at  Fribourg  in  the  year  1828.” 

This  picture,  the  figures  being  larger  than  life,  harshly  coloured 
and  in  a barbarous  style,  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
which  represent  three  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  conver- 
tite,  surnamed  the  Prophet.  In  the  first  compartment  a man  is 
seen,  with  a long  light  coloured  beard,  almost  white,  a wild  look- 
ing figure,  and  clothed  in  the  skins  of  rein  deer,  after  the  manner 
of  the  uncivilized  populations  of  the  north  of  Siberia.  He  wore  a 
cap  of  the  skin  of  the  black  fox,  to  which  was  affixed  the  head  of  a 
crow.  His  looks  expressed  terror,  and  crouched  in  his  sledge, 
which  was  drawn  by  six  large  tawney  dogs.  Gliding  over  the  snow, 
he  tried  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a pack  of  foxes,  wolves,  and 
monstrous  bears,  all  of  which  with  open  mouths,  armed  with  for- 
midable teeth,  seemed  able  to  devour  a hundred  times  over,  the 
dogs,  the  man,  and  the  sledge  itself.  Beneath  this  first  pieture 
you  might  read, — 

“ In  1810  Morok  was  an  idolater,  and  he  fled  before  the  wild  beasts." 

In  the  second  compartment  Morok,  dressed  in  the  white  robe  of 
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a catechumen,  was  kneeling  with  joined  hands,  before  a man  in  a 
long  black  robe  with  a white  band  ; in  a corner  of  the  picture  a 
great  angel  with  a severe  look, holds  in  one  hand  a trumpet,  and  in 
the  other  a flaming  sword,  the  following  words  issue  from  his 
month,  painted  in  red  letters  upon  a black  ground, — 

“ Morale , the  idolater,  fled  from  the  ivild  beasts,  the  wild  beasts  shall 
fly  before  Ignatius  Morok,  converted  and  baptised  at  Fribourg.” 

In  the  third  compartment,  the  new  convertite,bold,  proud,  and 
triumphant,  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  his  long  blue  robe,  whose 
folds  float  in  the  breeze.  With  a lofty  bearing,  his  left  hand  placed 
on  an  axe,  and  his  right  hand  extended,  he  seems  to  terrify  a host 
of  tigers,  hycenas,  bears,  and  lions,  who,  smoothing  their  claws  and 
hiding  their  teeth,  crouch  at  his  feet,  submissive  and  terrified. 
Beneath  this  last  compartment  you  might  read,  byway  of  a moral 
conclusion : — 

“ Ignatius  Morok  is  converted ; the  wild  beasts  crouch  at  his  feet.” 

Not  far  from  these  pictures  several  packages  of  little  books  are 
seen,  also  printed  at  Fribourg,  in  which  it  is  related  by  what 
astonishing  miracle  the  idolator  Morok,  once  converted,  had  sud- 
denly acquired  a supernatural,  almost  divine  power,  which  the 
most  ferocious  animals  were  unable  to  resist ; this  was  proved 
every  day  by  the  feats  he  performed  as  the  tamer  of  brutes,  less  to 
exhibit  his  own  courage  and  daring  than  to  glorify  the  Lord  .... 

A savage,  acrid,  strong,  and  penetrating  odour  arose  in  sudden 
gusts  from  the  open  trap-door  of  the  granary.  From  time  to  time 
strong  sonorous  roars  were  heard,  and  deep  aspirations,  followed 
by  a dull  sound,  as  if  of  heavy  bodies  moving  about  and  walking 
heavily  on  the  flooring.  A single  man  was  in  the  granary.  It  is 
Morok  the  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  surnamed  the  prophet.  His  age 
might  be  forty,  of  a middling  size,  slight  limbs,  and  meagre  in  the 
extreme.  A long  pelisse  of  the  colour  of  blood,  trimmed  with 
black  fur,  completely  enveloped  his  figure.  His  complexion,  na- 
turally fair,  is  bronzed  by  the  wandering  life  he  has  led  even  from 
his  infancy ; his  hair  was  straight  and  of  a flaxen  colour,  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  northern  countrips,  and  it  hung 
smoothly  over  his  shoulders  ; his  nose  was  small,  sharp,  and  turned 
up,  and  beneath  his  prominent  cheek  bones,  a long  beard,  almost 
white,  it  was  so  fair,  descended.  What  rendered  the  physiognomy 
of  this  man  so  striking  was  the  wide  expansion  of  his  eyelids, 
which  at  all  times  exposed  the  tawny  pupil  of  his  eyes,  encircled 
by  white 

This  fixed  and  extraordinary  look  acted  as  a complete  fasci- 
nation over  the  animals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  prevent 
the  Prophet  employing  the  terrible  weapons  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  for  the  same  purpose.  Seated  at  a table,  he  had  just 
opened  the  false  bottom  of  a little  box,  filled  with  rosaries  and 
other  similar  nick-nacks  for  the  use  of  devotees.  This  false  bot- 
tom, closed  by  a secret  spring,  and  contained  a number  of  sealed 
papers,  the  address  on  each  being  simply  a number,  combined 
with  a letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  Prophet  took  one  of  these 
packets,  placed  it  in  a pocket  in  his  pelisse,  and  closing  the  box, 
he  placed  it  on  a shelf. 

This  scene  passed  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Auberge  of  the  White  Falcon,  the  only  inn  in  the  little  village  of 
Mockern,  near  Leipsic,  as  you  come  from  the  north  towards  France. 
After  a lapse  of  a few  moments,  a harsh  subterraneous  roaring 
made  the  granary  tremble.  “ Silence,  Judas!”  cried  the  Prophet, 
in  a threatening  tone,  and  turning  his  head  towards  the  trap-door. 
Another  deep  growl,  resembling  distant  thunder,  was  then  heard. 
“ Cain,  be  still,”  cried  Morok,  rising.  A third  roar  of  most  in- 
expressible ferocity,  suddenly  burst  forth.  “La  Mort,  will  you 
lie  down,”  cried  the  Prophet,  as  he  rushed  towards  the  trap-door 
and  addressed  a third  invisible  animal,  bearing  the  dismal  name 
of  “ Death.”  But,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  authority  of  his 
voice,  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  menaces,  the  tamer  of  beasts  was 
unable  to  obtain  silence.  On  the  contrary,  the  howling  of  a mul- 
titude of  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts.  Mo- 
rok seized  a pike,  approached  the  ladder,  and  was  about  to  de- 
scend, when  he  perceived  a man  rise  through  the  trap-door. 

The  new  comer  was  brown  and  sunburnt ; he  wore  a round  hat 
with  a broad  rim  of  a grey  colour,  a short  jacket,  and  wide  green 
trousers,  and  his  dusty  leather  gaiters  were  evidence  of  his  having 
walked  some  distance.  On  his  back  he  bore  a bag,  fastened  by  a 
leather  strap.  “ Curse  those  animals,”  he  cried,  as  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  floor,  “they  have  forgotten  me  in  three  days.  Judas  thrust 
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his  paw  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  La  Mort  leaped  forward 
furiously.  It  seems  they  don’t  remember  me,” 

This  was  spoken  in  German,  and  Morok  answered  in  the  same 
language,  but  with  a slight  foreign  accent.  “ Good  or  bad  news, 
Karl  ?”  he  asked  uneasily.  “Good  news” — “You  met  them?” 
— “Yesterday,  two  leagues  from  Wittenberg”  — “ Pleaven  be 
praised  I”  cried  Morok,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  satisfaction.  “ The  case  was  simple  enough — you 
can’t  avoid  following  that  road  from  Russia  to  France.  You  might 
have  bet  a thousand  to  one  they  would  be  met  between  Witten- 
berg and  Leipsic.”  “And  the  description?”  “Quite  correct, 
the  two  young  girls  are  in  mourning,  the  horse  is  white,  and  the 
old  man  has  long  moustaches,  a blue  police  cap,  and  a large  grey 
coat,  a Siberian  dog  follows  at  his  heels.”  “ And  you  left  them  ?” 
— “At  the  distance  of  a league,  they  will  be  here  in  an  hour.” 

“ And  in  this  inn,”  said  Morok  thoughtfully,  “ for  there  is  no  other 
in  the  village,”  “ Night  also  is  coming  on,”  added  Karl.  “Did 
you  get  the  old  man  to  talk?”  “Eh!”  “ Did  you  enter  into 

conversation  with  him  ?”  “ It  was  impossible.”  “Impossible! 

how  ?” 

“ You  will  soon  find  out.  I followed  them  yesterday  until  the 
evening,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  having  met  them  by 
chance.  I addressed  myself  in  German  to  the  old  man  with  such 
observations  as  men  on  the  tramp  usually  make.  ‘ Good  day,  a 
pleasant  journey , comrade.'  All  the  answer  I obtained  was  a side 
long  look,  and  he  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road.”  “ He  is  a Frenchman,  perhaps  he  did  not  understand 
German  ?”  “ He  speaks  it,  at  least  as  well  as  you,  for  at  his  rest- 

ing place  for  the  evening,  I heard  him  ask  the  host  for  what  was 
necessary  for  himself  and  the  young  girls.”  “ And  at  the  inn  did 
you  not  again  try  to  engage  him  in  conversation  ?”  “ Once  only  ; 

but  I was  so  rudely  received,  that  to  avoid  a quarrel,  I relinquished 
the  attempt.  So,  between  ourselves,  I wish  to  caution  you ; you 
will  find  this  old  fellow  an  ugly  customer,  take  my  word  for  it,  in 
spite  of  his  grey  moustaches,  he  seems  vigorous  and  resolute 
enough,  and  although  he  has  not  more  flesh  than  a skeleton,  I 
should  be  doubtful,  whether  he,  or  my  mate,  the  giant  Goliath, 
would  have  the  best  of  it  in  a struggle.  I don’t  know  your  in- 
tentions— but  have  a care,  master,  have  a care.”  “ My  black 
Javanese  panther  was  vigorous  and  savage,”  said  Morok,  with  a 
disdainful  and  malicious  smile.  “What  La  Mort?”  that’s  true, 
but  he’s  as  vigorous  and  savage  as  ever.  To  you  indeed  he  is 
somewhat  gentle.”  “ In  the  same  manner  I’ll  make  this  old 
fellow  gentle,  in  spite  of  his  strength  and  brutal  nature.”  “ Well, 
well,  have  a care,  master,  you  are  clever,  and  you’re  as  bold  as 
any  man  ; but  take  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  never  make  a lamb  of 
the  old  wolf,  who  will  be  here  presently.”  “ Does  not  my  lion, 
Cain,  does  not  my  tiger,  Judas,  crouch  before  me  and  tremble?” 

“ Certainly,  but  it  is  because  you  have  means  here  to ” “ It 

is  because  I believe — it  is  that,  and  that  only.” 

“ So,”  said  the  imperious  Morok,  interrupting  Karl,  and  ac- 
companying his  words  with  such  a look,  that  the  other  dropped 
his  head,  and  remained  mute,  “why  should  he  whom  the  Lord 
assists  in  his  strife  with  brutes,  be  left  without  help  from  him  in 
his  strife  with  men,  when  men  are  perverse  and  impious  ?”  added 
the  prophet  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  inspiration.  Either  from 
belief  in  the  conviction  of  his  master,  or  that  he  was  unequal  to  a 
controversy  on  so  delicate  a subject,  Karl  answered  the  prophet 
humbly.  “You  are  wiser  than  I am,  master,  whatever  you  do, 
must  be  well  done.”  “ Did  you  follow  the  old  man  and  the  girls 
the  whole  day  ?”  resumed  the  prophet,  after  a moment’s  silence. 
“ Yes,  but  at  a distance,  as  I know  the  country  well,  sometimes  I 
took  a short  cut  across  a valley,  sometimes  I was  on  the  hill,  fol- 
lowing the  road  with  my  eye,  and  never  losing  sight  of  them.  The 
last  time  I saw  them  I was  squatting  behind  the  water-mill  at  the 
tile  kilns,  and  as  lie  was  on  the  high  road,  and  night  was  coming 
on,  I hurried  forward  that  I might  be  here  before  them,  and  tell 
you  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  good  news.”  “ Very  good — yes 
— very  good,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded,  for  if  these  people  had 
escaped  me” — the  prophet  hesitated,  and  left  his  speech  un- 
finished, but  you  might  easily  see,  by  his  attitude  and  voice,  the 
importance  of  the  information  he  had  just  received. 

“Faith,”  observed  Karl,  “that’s  worth  notice,  that  Russian 
courier,  with  his  embroidered  jacket,  who  rode  in  search  of  you 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Leipsic,  without  stopping.  Perhaps  that 
was  to”  ....  Morok  abruptly  interrupted  Karl,  and  observed. 
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“ Who  told  you  the  arrival  of  that  courier  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  travellers?  You  are  mistaken,  you  do’ntknow  what  I said.” 
“Well,  well,  master,  excuse  me,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  I’ll 
lay  aside  my  haversack,  and  go  and  help  Goliath  to  feed  the  beasts, 
it  is  very  near  their  supper  time,  if  not  beyond  it.  Has  the  huge 
fellow  neglected  it,  master?”  “Goliath  lias  gone  out,  lie  must 
not  know  you  are  returned,  and  above  all,  the  old  man  and  the 
young  girls  must  not  see  you  here,  it  would  excite  suspicion.” 
“Where  would  you  have  me  go  then?”  “ Go  into  the  shed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stable,  there  you  can  wait  my  orders,  for  it  is 
possible  you  may  leave  to  night  for  Leipsic.”  “ Just  as  you 
please,  I have  some  provisions  left  here  in  my  bag,  and  I can  eat 
them  in  the  shed  while  I am  resting  myself.”  “Go  then.” 
“ Master,  don’t  forget  what  I told  you,  have  a care  of  old  grey 
whiskers,  I’m  sure  he  is  devilish  resolute.  I know  him,  he  is  an 
awkward  customer,  have  a care  of  him.”  “ Be  easy,  I am  always 
cautious,”  observed  Morok.  “Well,  then,  good  luck  to  you, 
master  !”  and  Karl  reaching  the  ladder  disappeared  by  degrees. 

The  Prophet,  after  a friendly  parting  sign  to  his  attendant, 
walked  about  for  some  time  in  profound  meditation.  He  then 
approached  the  box  with  the  false  bottom,  in  which  the  papers 
were  concealed,  and,  having  selected  a tolerably  long  epistle,  he 
read  it  over  several  times  with  great  attention.  From  time  to 
time  he  rose  and  went  to  the  closed  shutter  which  over-looked  the 
interior  of  the  inn,  and  listened  with  great  anxiety,  for  he  impa- 
tiently expected  the  arrival  of  the  three  travellers,  of  whose  ap- 
proach he  had  been  informed. 


CHAPTER  II. THE  TRAVELLERS. 

While  the  foregoing  scene  was  taking  place  at  the  Auberge  of 
the  White  Falcon,  at  Mockern,  the  three  travellers,  whose  arrival 
was  so  anxiously  expected  by  Morok,  the  brute  tamer,  moved 
gently  on  in  the  midst  of  smiling  meadows,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a river,  whose  waters  turned  a mill,  and  the  other  by  the  high 
road  leading  to  the  village  of  Mockern,  distant  about  a league, 
and  built  on  the  summit  of  a moderately  elevated  hill.  The  sky 
was  delightfully  serene ; the  river  alone,  lashed  by  the  wheels  of 
the  mill  into  streams  of  foam,  disturbed  the  deep  silence  and  calm 
of  the  evening.  The  tufted  willows,  drooping  over  the  waters, 
cast  on  them  their  green  and  transparent  shadows,  while,  further 
off,  the  river  reflected  brilliantly  the  clear  blue  of  the  zenith,  and 
the  glowing  colours  of  a western  sky.  And,  were  it  not  for  the 
hills  which  separated  it  from  heaven,  the  gold  and  azure  of  the 
waves  would  have  been  blended  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  sky 
into  one  glittering  mass.  The  large  reeds  on  the  banks  bent  then- 
dark  velvet  heads  beneath  the  gentle  breath  of  the  evening  breeze 
as  the  sun  slowly  disappeared  behind  a streak  of  purple  cloud 
dappled  with  flame,  and  the  clear  and  sonorous  air  brought  from 
a distance  the  sound  of  the  sheep-bell. 

Along  a path  worn  across  the  grass  of  the  meadows,  two  young 
girls,  almost  children,  for  they  had  but  just  passed  their  fifteenth 
year,  rode  on  a white  horse  of  moderate  height.  They  were  seated 
in  a large  saddle  furnished  with  a back,  which  easily  accommo- 
dated the  pair,  for  their  figures  were  slight  and  delicate.  A man 
of  lofty  stature  and  bronzed  countenance,  with  long  grey  mous- 
taches, led  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  turned  at  intervals  to  the 
young  girls  with  a look  of  solicitude,  at  once  respectful  and  pa- 
ternal. He  leant  on  along  staff.  His  shoulders,  still  robust,  bore 
a soldier’s  knapsack,  and  his  dusty  shoes,  and  slightly  wearied  gait 
were  a proof  that  he  had  come  a long  journey.  One  of  those  dogs, 
which  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employ  in  their  sledges, 
a vigorous  animal,  with  much  the  form  and  hair  of  a wolf,  followed 
the  steps  of  the  leader  of  this  little  caravan,  never  quitting,  as  it 
is  said,  the  heels  of  his  master.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  the  two  maidens ; one  of  them  held  with  her  left  hand  the 
floating  reins,  while  her  right  arm  clasped  the  waist  of  her  sleep- 
ing sister,  whose  head  rested  on  her  shoulder.  Each  step  of  the 
horse  produced  a graceful  undulation  in  their  supple  forms,  and 
rocked  their  little  feet,  which  rested  on  a small  piece  of  wood, 
answered  the  purpose  of  a stirrup. 

The  twin  sisters,  after  a fancy  of  their  mother’s,  were  called  Rose 
and  Blanche.  At  present  they  are  orphans,  as  their  mourning 
garments  witness.  They  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  each 


other,  their  stature  was  the  same,  and  you  must  have  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  seeing  them  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  ft orn 
the  other.  The  portrait  of  the  sleeping  maiden  will  serve  for  both. 
The  only  difference  between  them  at  this  moment  was,  that  Rose 
was  the  guardian,  and  on  this  day  performed  the  duties  of  the 
eldest,  duties  which  were  thus  divided  between  them  by  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  their  guide : an  old  soldier  of  the  empire, 
who  had  thought  it  wise  to  divide  in  this  manner  the  duties  of 
command  and  subordination  between  the  two.  An  artist  would 
have  felt  inspired  when  he  gazed  on  their  beautiful  faces.  They 
wore  little  beguin  caps  of  black  velvet,  from  whence  a profusion 
of  bright  auburn  ringlets  escaped,  floating  over  their  necks  and 
shoulders,  and  surrounding  their  firm  and  rounded  cheeks,  tinged 
with  Vermillion,  and  smooth  as  satin.  The  rose  bud,  humid  with 
dew,  was  not  of  a purer  carnation  or  more  velvety  than  their 
blooming  lips.  The  pure  blue  of  the  violet  would  have  appeared 
dull  beside  the  liquid  azure  of  their  large  eyes,  in  which  the  gen- 
tleness of  their  character  and  the  innocence  of  their  age  were  de- 
picted. A forehead,  pure  and  white,  a small  nose,  and  a dimpled 
chin,  assisted  in  giving  to  their  graceful  forms  an  air  of  mingled 
candour  and  goodness. 

But  you  should  have  seen  them  at  the  approach  of  rain  or 
storm,  then  the  old  soldier  carefully  enveloped  them  in  a huge  pe- 
lisse, made  of  the  skin  of  a rein  deer,  and  brought  the  hood  of  the 
impervious  garment  over  their  heads,  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  see  their  smiling  faces  under  the  shadow  of  its 
sombre  covering.  But  the  evening  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the 
heavy  garment  was,  at  present,  arranged  over  the  knees  of  the 
sisters,  while  its  ample  hood  fell  over  the  back  of  their  saddle. 
Rose,  with  her  right  arm  round  the  waist  of  her  sleeping  sister, 
contemplated  her  with  a look  of  ineffable,  and  almost  maternal 
affection.  For,  to-day,  Rose  was  the  eldest,  and  an  elder  sister  is 
almost  the  same  as  a mother.  Not  only  did  the  orphans  idolise 
each  other,  but  by  a psychological  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  twins,  their  affections  were  almost  simultaneous.  The 
emotion  of  one  was  instantly  reflected  from  the  countenance  of  the 
other.  The  same  cause  made  them  tremble  or  blush  : to  such-  an 
an  extent  did  their  hearts  heal  in  unison.  In  fact  their  purest 
joys  and  severest  sorrows  were  mutually  felt  and  instantly  recipro- 
cated. In  their  infancy  they  were  both  attacked  by  a severe  ma- 
lady, and  like  two  flowers  on  one  stem,  they  drooped,  grew  pale, 
and  languished  together,  but  together  also  they  recovered  their 
pure  and  healthy  colour.  Need  I say  that  these  mysterious  and 
indissoluble  ties,  by  which  the  twins  were  united,  could  not  have 
been  severed  withoutsacrificing  the  existence  of  the  poor  children. 
Like  the  affectionate  love-birds  they  could  only  enjoy  life  together, 
if  separated  they  would  mourn,  despair,  and  die. 

The  conductor  of  these  orphans,  a man  of  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  or  thereabouts,  had  a military  appearance,  and  was  formed 
after  the  immortal  type  of  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  or  the  em- 
pire ; heroic  children  of  the  people,  who,  in  one  campaign,  became 
the  best  warriors  in  the  world,  and  proved  to  mankind  what  the 
people  can  do,  and  what  their  value  is,  when  their  chosen  leaders 
place  confidence  in  them,  their  strength  and  hope.  This  soldier, 
the  guide  of  the  two  sisters,  once  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
old  imperial  guard,  he  had  received  the  name  of  Dagobert,  and  his 
features  were  grave  and  severe,  and  strongly  mai-ked.  His  long  and 
thick  grey  moustache,  completely  concealed  the  lower  lip,  and 
mingled  with  a large  imperial,  which  nearly  covered  his  chin,  his 
meagre  cheeks,  the  colour  of  burnt  clay,  and  hard  as  parchment, 
were  carefully  shaven ; thick  eyebrows,  still  black,  almost  concealed 
his  clear  blue  eyes,  his  golden  ear-rings  reached  his  military  collar, 
embroidered  with  white,  a leather  belt  girded  his  gray  military 
cloak  round  his  loins,  and  his  blue  cap,  with  its  red  tassel,  falling 
over  his  left  shoulder,  covered  his  bald  head. 

In  his  younger  days  he  possessed  herculean  strength,  but  he 
was  always  lion-hearted,  good,  and  patient,  couragious,  and  strong. 
Dagobert,  in  spite  of  his  rude  outside,  behaved  to  the  orphans 
with  the  most  delicate  attention,  unparalled  foresight,  and  the 
greatest  tenderness,  almost  equalling  that  of  a mother.  Yes,  of 
a mother  ! for,  in  the  heroism  of  its  affection,  a mother’s  heart  is 
as  bold  as  that  of  a soldier.  With  a stoical  calmness  he  sup- 
pressed his  emotions,  and  his  unchangeable  sangfroid  never  left 
him  ; so  that,  although  no  one  was  less  given  to  humour  than 
himself,  he  was  at  times  the  cause  of  considerable  amusement 
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from  the  imperturbable  air  of  seriousness  which  he  introduced 
into  all  his  actions. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  jogged  along  the  road,  Dagobert  turned 
back  to  caress,  or  say  a kind  word  to  the  good  white  horse,  by 
whom  the  two  maidens  were  borne,  whose  long  projecting  teeth 
betrayed  a very  respectable  age ; two  large  cicatrices,  one  on  the 
flank  and  the  other  on  the  chest,  proved  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  some  hot  battle  field  ; so,  that  it  was  not  without  an  appearance 
of  pride  he  shook  his  old  military  bridle,  the  copper  ornament  of 
which  still  bore  the  impress  of  an  eagle.  His  movements  were 
regular,  prudent,  and  steady ; his  skin  sleek,  and  he  was  mo- 
derately stout.  The  profusion  of  foam  that  covered  his  bit,  was 
an  evidence  of  that  good  health  which  horses  acquire  by  the  con- 
stant and  moderate  exercise  of  a long  journey  performed  by  easy 
stages.-*  For  although  he  had  been  on  the  road  for  the  last  six 
months,  he  was  as  lively  as  when  he  started,  with  the  two  orphans 
and  the  large  portmanteau  that  was  strapped  behind  the  saddle. 

If  we  spoke  of  the  unusual  length  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  as 
a sign  of  his  great  age,  it  was  because  he  often  showed  them,  for 
the  sole  purpose  it  would  seem,  of  supporting  his  name,  (he  was 
called  Jovial ,)  or  for  the  sake  of  a bad  joke,  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend  the  dog.  The  latter,  no  doubt  by  way  of  contrast,  was  cal- 
led Growler,  and  as  he  never  quitted  his  master’s  footsteps,  he  was 
always  within  reach  of  Jovial,  who,  every  now  and  then  would 
take  him  gently  by  tbe  skin  of  his  back,  and  lifting  him  up,  carry 
him  for  an  instant.  The  dog,  protected  by  his  shaggy  coat,  and 
no  doubt  accustomed  to  his  companion’s  jokes,  would  behave  with 
stoical  indifference  until  he  thought  the  fun  had  lasted  long 
enough,  he  would  then  turn  his  head  and  growl,  and  Jovial,  taking 
the  hint,  would  replace  him  on  the  ground.  At  other  times,  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  Jovial  would  nibble  at  the 
knapsack  of  the  soldier,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  these 
jocular  demonstrations. 

From  these  details  you  may  judge  the  excellent  understanding 
that  existed  between  the  twins,  the  old  soldier,  the  horse,  and 
tbe  dog. 

The  little  caravan  moved  on  anxiously,  that  they  might  reach 
Mockern,  which  was  visible  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  before 
sunset.  Dagobert,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  looking  about  him, 
as  ii  he  tried  by  degrees  to  refresh  his  memory,  but  his  countenance 
assumed  a melancholy  expression  ; as  soon  as  he  came  within 
a short  distance  from  the  mill,  the  noise  of  which  had  attracted 
his  attention,  he  then  suddenly  stopped  and  drew  his  long  mous- 
tache between  his  finger  and  thumb,  the  only  sign  of  strong  emo- 
tion he  ever  exhibited.  Jovial  had  pulled  up  suddenly  behind 
his  master,  and  Blanche  being  awoke  by  the  shock,  raised  her  head. 
She  first  sought  her  sister’s  countenance,  and  met  her  look  with  a 
gentle  smile  ; both  of  them  then  exchanged  a look  of  surprise, 
when  they  saw  Dagobert  motionless,  his  crossed  hands  resting  on 
his  long  stick,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  grief.  The  or- 
phans were  by  this  time  at  the  foot  of  a little  hill,  the  top  of  which 
was  hidden  by  the  thick  foliage  of  an  immense  oak,  planted  about 
half  way  up  its  side. 

Rose,  seeing  Dagobert  still  motionless  and  pensive,  leant  over 
her  saddle,  and  placing  her  little  white  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
soldier,  whose  back  was  towards  her,  addressed  him  gently. 

“ What  ails  you,  Dagobert?”  The  veteran  turned  round,  and 
the  sisters,  to  their  great  astonishment,  perceived  a tear  roll  down 
his  tawny  cheeks,  and  lose  itself  in  its  thick  moustache.  “ Are 
you  weeping — you,  Dagobert?”  cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with 
deep  emotion — “Oh!  tell  us  what  is  the  matter?”  After  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  the  soldier  passed  his  horny  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  spoke  to  the  orphans  in  a faltering  voice,  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  old  oak  before  them.  “ I shall  make  you 
unhappy  my  poor  children,  but  what  I am  about  to  say  is  a sacred 
trust,  and  must  be  told.” 

“ It  is  now  eighteen  yeras  since,  on  the  evening  before  the  great 
battle  of  Leipsic,  I brought  your  father  to  the  foot  of  this  tree, 
he  had  two  sabre  cuts  on  the  head,  and  a gunshot  wound  in  the 
shoulder ; here  it  was  we  both  were  taken  prisoners,  I had  re- 
ceived two  thrusts  from  a lance  for  my  share  in  the  fray ; and  by 
whom  were  we  taken  ? by  a renegade  1 yes  by  a Frenchman,  an 
emigrant  marquis,  a colonel  in  the  service  of  Russia,  one  who 

afterwards but  I’ll  tell  you  another  day  all  about  it.”  After  a 

short  silence,  the  veteran,  pointing  with  his  stick  to  the  village  of 
Mockern  continued.  “Aye,  aye,  I recollect,' those  are  the  heights 


where  your  brave  father,  who  commanded  us,  and  the  Polish 
guard,  after  taking  a battery,  overthrew  the  Russians  Cuirassiers.” 
“Ah,  children,”  observed  the  soldier,  “ I wish  you  had  seen  him 
at  the  head  of  our  brigade  of  horse,  charge  into  the  very  thickest 
of  the  fray,  while  exposed  to  a shower  of  bullets  ; nothing  could 
have  been  more  beautiful. 

While  Dagobert  thus  gave  vent,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  his 
sorrows  and  his  recollections,  the  two  orphans,  by  a spontaneous 
movement,  gently  slid  from  their  saddle,  and  hand  in  hand  they 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak.  Then,  leaning  on  each  other, 
they  wept,  while  behind  them  the  soldier,  with  his  hands  crossed 
on  the  top  of  his  long  stick,  rested  his  sunburnt  forehead  upon 
them.  “Come,  come,”  he  said  gently,  after  a few  moments 
pause,  perceiving  the  tears  streaming  down  the  cheeks  of  Rose 
and  Blanche,  still  on  their  knees,  “ you  must  not  weep — perhaps 
we  shall  find  General  Simon  at  Paris,”  he  added,  “ but  I will  ex- 
plain to  you  in  the  evening.  I waited  expressly  for  this  day  to 
tell  you  several  circumstances  respecting  your  father,  it  was  a whim 
of  mine,  to-day  is  a kind  of  anniversary.”  “We  weep,”  said 
Rose,  “because  we  are  thinking  also  of  our  mother.”  Of  our 
mother,”  added  Blanche,  “we  shall  never  see  her  again  except  in 
heaven.”  The  soldier  raised  the  orphans,  took  them  by  the  hand, 
and  regarded  them  with  a look  of  ineffable  attachment,  rendered 
more  touching  from  the  contrast  of  his  uncouth  figure.  “\ou 
must  not  be  sorrowful  children,  your  mother  was  the  best  of 
women,  that  is  true ; when  she  lived  in  Poland,  they  called  her 
the  pearl  of  Yarsovia,  they  might  have  called  her  the  pearl  of  the 
whole  world — -for  in  the  whole  world,  you  could  not  have  found 
one  like  her— no — no.” 

The  voice  of  Dagobert  faltered,  he  was  silent,  and,  according 
to  custom,  he  passed  his  long  moustache  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.  “ Listen,  my  children,”  he  again  began,  after  gettingthe 
better  of  his  emotion,  “ your  mother  could  only  give  you  good  ad- 
vice, how  say  you?”  “ Yes,  Dagobert.”  “ Well  then,  what  did 
she  tell  you  before  her  death  ? To  think  of  her  often  but  not  to 
be  sorrowful.”  “ That  is  true,  she  told  us  that  God,  always  mer- 
ciful to  poor  mothers,  whose  children  remained  on  earth,  would 
allow  her  to  hear  us  from  her  place  in  heaven,”  said  Blanche. 
“ And  that  she  might  always  watch  over  us,”  observed  Rose. — 
Then  the  two  sisters,  with  a spontaneous  movement,  full  of  a 


touching  grace,  hand  in  hand,  turned  their  innocent  look  towards 
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heaven,  and  with  the  blessed  faith  of  their  age,  they  said, 
not  true  mother — you  see  us — you  hear  us?”- — “ Since  your  mother 
sees  and  hear  you,”  said  Dagobert,  with  emotion,  “ do  not  make 
her  unhappy  by  being  sorrowful — she  has  forbidden  it.”  “ T ou 
are  right,  Dagobert,  we  will  not  grieve.”  And  the  orphans  dried 
their  eyes. 

Dagobert,  as  far  as  devotion  went,  was  a perfect  pagan.  In 
Spain  he  had  sabred,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  monks  ot  every 
description,  who  carrying  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  aud  the  dagger 
in  the  other,  defended,  not  their  liberty  (for  the  inquisition  had 
gagged  that  many  years  since,)  but  their  monstrous  privileges. 
Stiff,  however,  Dagobert  had  for  forty  years  witnessed  scenes  of 
such  terrible  grandeur,  and  had  so  often  seen  death  staring  him 
in  the  face,  that  the  instinct  of  natural  religion,  which  pervades 
every  honest  and  simple  heart,  had  always  existed  in  his  soul ; so 
that,  although,  he  did  not  partake  of  the  comfortable  delusion  of 
the  sisters,  he  would  have  considered  it  a crime  to  have  unde- 
ceived them.  Seeing  them  less  sorrowful,  he  proceeded — “ That’s 
right,  cheer  up,  my  children,  for  I had  much  rather  hear  you 
chatter  as  you  did  this  morning  and  yesterday,  even  with  your  sly 
laughs,  and  inattention  to  what  I said,  so  much  you  were  absorbed 
in  your  gossip.  Faith,  young  ladies,  for  these  last  two  days  you 
must  have  had  some  famous  affairs  to  talk  about  well,  so  much 
the  better,  if  it  amuses  you.” 

The  two  sisters  blushed,  and  exchanged  a smile,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  tears  that  still  stood  in  their  eyes,  and 
Rose,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  addressed  Dagobert.  “ I assure 
you,  Dagobert,  we  were  only  talking  of  indiflerent  matters.” — 
“Well,  well,  I don’t  want  to  know  any  thing — there,  rest  a little 
longer,  and  then  we’ll  pursue  our  journey,  lor  it  is  getting  late, 
ancf  we  ought  to  be  at  Mockern  before  dark,  that  we  may  start  in 

the  morning  in  good  time.”— “We  have  a long  way  to  go  yet?” 

said  Rose.  “ To  reach  Paris  ? yes,  a hundred  day’s  march  ; we 
don’t  travel  fast,  but  we  still  advance,  and  we  travel  cheaply,  for 
our  purse  is  badly  furnished  ; a little  room  for  you,  a straw  mat- 
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trass  and  a rug  for  myself  at  your  door,  with  Growler  at  my  feet, 
a litter  of  fresh  straw  for  old  Jovial — and  there’s  all  our  travel- 
ling expenses.  I don’t  mention  our  victuals,  for  both  of  you  eat 
about  as  much  as  a mouse,  and  as  for  me,  when  I was  in  Egypt 
and  Spain,  I learnt  the  art  of  never  being  hungry  unless  there 
was  something  to  eat.” — “ But  you  forget,  Dagobert,  that  to  eco- 
nomise even  more  than  that,  you  do  every  thing  that  is  necessary, 
and  will  never  let  us  help  you,  and  every  night  almost,  there  you 
are  washing — as  if  it  wasn’t  our  business  to — ” — “Yours,”  said 
the  soldier,  interrupting  Blanche,  “ what  ? I allow  you  to  spoil 
your  little  hands  with  the  soap-suds,  is  that  it  ? Whatever  iny 
appearance  may  be,  let  me  tell  you,  I was  the  best  washerwoman 
in  the  regiment — and  as  for  ironing — bah — but  I’ll  not  brag.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  true  ; you  iron  beautifully.  Only  some  times  you 
scorch  the  linen,”  said  Rose,  with  a smile.  “ Yes,  that’s  true, 
when  the  iron  is  too  hot ; its  no  use  my  holding  it  to  my  cheek, 
my  skin  is  so  hard  I can’t  feel  the  heat,”  observed  Dagobert,  with 
unmoved  gravity.  “ We  are  only  joking,  good  Dagobert.”  “Well 
then,  ladies,  if  you  are  satisfied  I do  my  washing  well,  I hope  you 
will  continue  to  patronise  me  ; it  costs  less,  and  when  on  a jour- 
ney, it  is  well  to  economise,  especially  in  the  case  of  poor  travel- 
lers like  us.  We  must  at  least  find  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  Paris, 
and  then  our  papers,  and  the  medal  you  have,  will  do  the  rest — at 
least  we  must  hope  so.” 

“ This  medal  is  sacred  in  our  eyes ; our  mother  gave  it  to  us  on 
her  death-bed.”  “ On  that  account  be  careful  not  to  lose  it ; every 
now  and  then  make  sure  that  it  is  safe.”  “ Here  it  is,”  said 
Blanche.  And  she  drew  from  her  dress  a little  bronze  medal, 
which  she  wore  round  her  neck,  suspended  by  a chain  of  the  same 
metal.  The  medal  bore  the  following  inscription : — 


“What  does  that  mean,  Dagobert?”  observed  Blanche,  when 
she  examined  the  doleful  inscription.  “ Our  mother  was  not  able 
to  explain  it.”  “ We  will  speak  about  it  to  night,  at  our  resting 
place,”  replied  Dagobert,  “ it  is  growing  late,  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed. Hold  that  medal  fast,  and  let  us  move  on ; we  have  an 
hour’s  walk  yet  before  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  stage.  Come  on, 
my  poor  children,  one  more  glance  at  the  spot  where  your  poor 
father  was  taken,  and  then,  to  horse!  to  horse!”  The  two  or- 
phans cast  a last  pious  look  on  the  spot  which  had  recalled  so  many 
sad  recollections  to  the  memory  of  their  guide,  and,  with  his  as- 
sistance, they  remounted  Jovial. 

The  venerable  animal  had  not  for  an  instant  thought  of  run- 
ning away,  but  with  the  most  consummate  forethought  he  had 
turned  the  moments  to  advantage  by  levying  on  the  enemy’s 
soil  a considerable  tithe  of  green  and  tender  herbage,  under 
the  very  notice  of  the  rather  envious  looks  of  Growler,  who 
<vas  very  comfortably  established  in  the  meadow,  his  long 
nose  between  his  two  fore-paws.  At  the  signal  for  departure, 
the  dog  placed  himself  again  at  his  master’s  heels,  and  Dagobert, 
'ounding  the  ground  with  his  long  staff,  led  the  horse  cautiously 
forward,  for  the  meadow  became  more  and  more  marshy  as  he 
proceeded,  but  he  had  not  advanced  many  paces  before  he  was 
obliged  to  incline  to  the  left,  and  at  last  again  rejoin  the  high- 
road. Dagobert  on  his  arrival  at  Mockern  asked  which  was  the 
most  bumble  inn  in  the  village,  and  learning  there  was  but  one — 
the  White  Falcon — “ Let  us  go  then  to  the  White  Falcon,”  said 
the  soldier. 
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The  fitness  of  different  animals  by  their  bodily  structure,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,  presents  an  endless  sub- 
ject of  curious  inquiry  and  pleasing  contemplation.  Thus  the 
Camel,  who  lives  in  sandy  deserts,  has  broad  spreading  hoofs  to 
support  him  on  the  loose  soil ; and  an  apparatus  in  his  body  by 
which  water  is  kept  for  many  days,  to  be  used  when  no  moisture 
can  be  had.  As  this  would  be  useless  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
streams  or  wells,  and  as  it  would  be  equally  so  in  the  desert  where 
no  water  is  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended 
to  assist  in  journeying  across  the  sands  from  one  watered,  spot  to 
another.  There  is  a singular  and  beautiful  provision  made  in 
this  animal’s  foot,  for  enabling  it  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  journeys 
under  the  pressure  of  its  great  weight.  Besides  the  yielding  of 
the  bones  and  ligaments,  or  bindings,  which  gives  elasticity  to 
the  foot  of  the  deer  and  other  animals,  there  is  in  the  camel’s  foot, 
between  the  horny  sole  and  the  bones,  a cushion  like  a ball  which 
is  of  soft  matter,  almost  fluid,  but  in  which  there  is  a mass  of 
thread  extremely  elastic,  interwoven  with  the  pulpy  substance. 
The  cushion  thus  easily  changes  its  shape  when  pressed,  yet  it 
has  such  an  elastic  spring,  that  the  bones  of  the  foot  press  on  it 
uninjured  by  the  heavy  body  which  they  support,  and  this  huge 
animal  steps  as  softly  as  a cat. 

Nor  need  we  flee  to  the  desert  in  order  to  witness  an  example 
of  skilful  structure  : the  limbs  of  the  Horses  display  it  strikingly. 
The  bones  of  the  feet  are  not  placed  directly  under  the  weight ; if 
they  were  in  an  upright  position,  they  would  make  a firm  pillar, 
and  every  motion  would  cause  a shock.  They  are  placed  in  a 
slanting  or  oblique  direction,  and  tied  together  by  an  elastic 
binding  on  their  lower  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  springs  as  exact  as 
those  which  we  make  of  leather  and  steel  for  carriages.  Then  the 
flatness  of  the  hoof  which  stretches  out  on  each  side,  and  the  frog 
coming  down  in  the  middle  between  the  quarters,  adds  greatly  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  machine.  Ignorant  of  this,  uninformed 
farriers  nail  the  shoe  in  such  a manner  as  to  fix  the  quarters,  and 
cause  permanent  contraction  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  hoof — so 
that  the  elasticity  is  destroyed;  every  step  is  a shock;  inflam- 
mation and  lameness  ensue. 

The  Reindeer  inhabits  a country  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Observe  how  admirably  its  hoof  is  formed  for 
going  over  that  cold  and  light  substance,  without  sinking  in  it, 
or  being  frozen.  The  under  side  is  covered  entirely  with  hair,  of 
a warm  and  close  texture  ; and  its  hoof,  altogether,  is  very  broad, 
acting  exactly  like  the  snow-shoes  which  men  have  constructed 
for  giving  them  a larger  space  to  stand  on  than  their  feet,  and  thus 
avoid  sinking.  Moreover,  the  deer  spreads  the  hoof  as  widely  as 
possible  when  it  touches  the  ground  ; but  as  this  breadth  would 
be  inconvenient  in  the  air,  by  occasioning  a greater  resistance 
while  he  is  moving  along,  no  sooner  does  he  lift  the  hoof  than  the 
two  parts  into  which  it  is  cloven,  fall  together,  and  so  lessen  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  air,  just  as  we  may  recollect  the  birds  doing 
with  their  bodies  and  wings.  The  shape  and  structure  of  the 
hoof  also  well  adapt  it  to  scrape  away  the  snow  and  enable  the 
animal  to  get  at  the  particular  kind  of  moss  on  which  he  feeds. 
This  plant,  unlike  others,  is  in  full  growth  during  the  winter 
season,  and  the  Reindeer  accordingly  thrives,  from  its  abundance, 
at  the  season  of  Ins  greatest  use  to  man,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable effects  of  extreme  cold  upon  the  animal  system. 

The  Ostrich  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  in  the  sands  ; her  form 
being  ill  adapted  for  sitting  on  them,  she  has  a natural  oven  fur- 
nished by  the  sand,  and  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Cuclioo 
is  known  to  build  no  nest  for  herself,  but  to  lay  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  ; late  observations,  however,  show  that  she  does  not 
lay  indiscriminately  in  the  nests  of  all  other  birds;  she  only 
chooses  the  nests  of  those  which  have  bills  of  the  same  kind,  or 
whose  food  is  similar.  The  Duck,  and  other  birds,  breeding  in 
muddy  places,  have  a peculiar  formation  of  the  bill ; it  is  both 
made  so  as  to  act  like  a strainer,  separating  the  finer  front  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  liquid,  ana  it  is  more  furnished  with  nerves 
near  the  point  than  the  bills  of  birds  which  feed  on  substances 
more  exposed  to  the  light;  so  that  being  more  sensitive,  is  serves 
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better  to  grope  in  the  dark  stream  for  food.  The  bill  of  the  Snipe 
is  covered  with  a curious  net  work  of  nerves  for  the  same  purpose; 
but  the  most  singular  provision  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  a bird 
called  the  Toucan,  or  Egg-sucker,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  eggs 
found  in  bird’s  nests,  and  in  countries  where  these  are  very  deep 
and  dark.  I ts  bill  is  broad  and  long : when  examined,  it  appears 
completely  covered  with  branches  of  nerves  in  all  directions,  so 
that,  by  groping  in  a deep  and  dark  nest  it  can  feel  its  way  as  ac- 
curately as  the  finest  and  most  delicate  finger  could.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  birds,  build  their  nests  of  materials  found  where  they  in- 
habit, or  use  the  nests  of  other  birds;  but  the  Swallow  of  Java 
lives  in  rocky  caverns  by  the  sea,  where  there  are  no  materials  at 
all  for  the  purpose  of  building.  It  is  therefore  so  formed  as  to 
secrete  in  its  body  a kind  of  slime  with  which  it  makes  a nest, 
much  prized  as  a delicate  food  in  Eastern  countries. 

Plants,  in  many  remarkable  instances,  are  provided  for  by 
equally  wonderful  and  skilful  contrivances.  There  is  one,  the 
Muscipula,  Fly-trap,  or  Fly-catcher,  which  has  small  prickles  in 
the  inside  of  two  leaves,  or  half  leaves,  joined  by  a hinge;  a juice 
or  syrup  is  provided  on  their  surface,  which  acts  as  a bait  to  allure 
flies.  There  are  several  small  spines  or  prickles  standing  upright 
in  this  syrup,  and  upon  the  only  part  of  each  leaf  that  is  sensitive 
to  the  touch.  When  the  fly,  therefore,  settles  upon  this  part,  its 
touching,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  trap,  occasions  the  leaves 
to  start,  and  kill  and  squeeze  the  insect,  whose  juices,  and  the  air 
arising  from  their  rotting,  serve  as  food  to  the  plant. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries  of  South  America, 
where  rain  sometimes  does  not  fall  for  a great  length  of  time,  a 
kind  of  plant  called  the  Wild- Pine  grows  upon  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  also  on  the  back  of  the  trunk.  It  has  hollow  or  bag- 
like leaves,  so  formed  as  to  make  little  reservoirs  of  water,  the 
rain  falling  into  them  through  channels,  which  close  at  the  top 
when  full,  and  prevent  it  from  evaporating.  The  seed  of  this 
useful  plant  has  small  floating  threads  by  which  when  carried 
through  the  air,  it  catches  any  tree  in  the  way,  and  falls  on  it  and 
grows.  Wherever  it  takes  root,  though  on  the  under  side  of  a 
bough,  it  grows  straight  upwards,  otherwise  the  leaves  would  not 
hold  water.  It  holds  in  one  leaf  from  a pint  to  a quart ; and  al- 
though it  must  be  of  great  use  to  the  trees  it  grows  on,  to  birds 
and  other  animals  its  use  is  still  greater.  “ When  we  find  these 
pines”  says  Dampier,  the  famous  navigator,  “ we  stick  our  knives 
into  the  leaves  just  above  the  root,  and  the  water  gushing  out,  we 
catch  it  in  our  hats,  as  I myself  have  frequently  done  to  my  great 
relief.” 

Another  tree  called  the  Water-  With,  in  Jamaica,  has  similar 
uses  : it  is  like  a vine  in  size  and  shape,  and  though  growing  in 
parched  districts,  is  yet  so  full  of  clear  sap  water,  that  by  cutting 
a piece  two  or  three  yards  long,  and  merely  holding  it  to  the  mouth, 
a plentiful  draught  is  obtained.  In  the  East  there  is  a plant 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Bejuco,  which  grows  near 
other  trees  and  twines  round  them,  with  its  end  hanging  down- 
wards, but  so  full  of  juice,  that  on  cutting  it,  a good  stream  of 
water  spouts  from  it,  and  this,  not  only  by  the  stalk  touching  the 
tree  so  closely  must  refresh  it,  but  affords  a supply  to  animals,  and 
fo  the  weary  herdsmen  on  the  mountains.  Another  plant,  the 
Nepenthes  Distillatoria,  is  found  in  the  same  regions,  with  a yet 
more  singular  structure.  It  has  natural  mugs  or  tankards  hanging 
from  its  leaves,  and  holding  each  from  a pint  to  a quart  of  very 
pure  water.  Two  singular  provisions  are  to  be  marked  in  this 
vegetable.  There  grows  over  the  mouth  of  the  tankard  a leaf 
nearly  its  size  and  shape,  like  a lid  or  cover,  which  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  sun’s  rays  ; and  the  water  that  fills  the  tan- 
kard is  perfectly  sweet  and  clear,  although  the  ground  in  which 
the  plant  grows  is  a marsh  of  the  most  muddy  and  unwholesome 
kind.  The  process  of  vegetation  filtrates  or  distils  the  liquid, 
so  as  to  produce  from  the  worst,  the  purest  water.  The  Palo  de 
Vaca,  or  Cow-tree,  grows  in  South  America,  upon  the  most  dry 
and  rocky  soil,  and  in  a climate  where  for  months  not  a drop  of 
rain  falls.  On  opening  the  trunk,  however,  a sweet  and  nourishing 
milk  is  obtained,  which  the  natives  gladly  receive  in  large  bowls. 
If  some  plants  thus  furnish  drink,  where  it  might  least  be  ex- 
pected, others  prepare,  as  it  were,  in  the  desert,  the  food  of  man 
in  abundance.  A single  Tapioca  tree  is  said  to  afford,  from  its 
pith,  the  whole  sustenance  of  several  men  for  a season. 
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OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES.— INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT. 
Uncle. — It  would  be  interesting,  William,  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  mankind  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  light  and 
flame  at  will.  It  most  probably  was  an  accidental  discovery,  and 
we  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  phenomenon,  for  it  would  resemble  nothing  before 
seen  by  them,  excepting  indeed  the  effects  of  lightning.  At  pre- 
sent the  usual  plan  resorted  to  in  uncivilized  nations  to  obtain  a 
light,  is  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  hard  dry  wood,  and  when 
this  is  done  dexterously,  the  wood  bursts  into  a flame.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a hole  in  a hard  piece  of  wood,  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  placing  the  pointed  end  of  a stick  in  this 
hole,  make  it  revolve  rapidly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  you  were 
using  a centrebit  in  its  stock,  but  this,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
is  very  hard  work.  We  may  imagine  that  in  the  next  place  it 
was  discovered,  that  a spark  could  be  produced  by  striking  a flint, 
or  any  other  hard  stone,  against  a piece  of  steel,  sufficiently  vivid 
to  set  fire  to  any  light  substance,  such  as  tinder,  and  until  within 
these  few  years  we  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  old- 
fashioned  method  of  obtaining  a light. 

William. — How  do  two  cold  substances  like  flint  and  steel 
produce  a spark  ? 

Uncle. — Take  that  teaspoon,  William,  and  rub  it  briskly  on 
the  sleeve  of  your  coat,  or  on  the  carpet, — feel  it  now,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  extremely  hot.  Thus  you  see  the  friction  has  been 
the  cause  of  a considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  if  you  had  been 
able  to  rub  it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  it  would  have  become  hot 
enough  to  have  set  the  carpet  on  fire. 

William. — But  why  does  friction  produce  heat,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — That  is  a question  my  philosophy  will  not  enable  me 
to  answer,  and  the  learned  world  is  still  divided  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  flint  and  steel, 
the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  the  friction  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a red  heat,  and  fragments  of  red  hot  steel  are  struck  off 
by  the  violence  of  the  contact.  The  tinder  being  inflamed,  a 
match  dipped  in  brimstone  was  applied,  and  after  a little  puffing 
to  increase  the  heat  of  the  tinder,  the  brimstone  would  be  set  on 
fire,  and  afterwards  the  wood.  But  this  at  the  best  was  but  a 
clumsy  operation,  and  it  was  gone  through  at  some  risk  to  the 
knuckles. 

But  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  chemistry  soon 
disclosed  various  ways  in  which  heat  and  flame  could  be  produced , and 
the  first  improvement  on  the  flint  and  steel  was  the  phosphorus 
bottle.  Phosphorus  is  a most  singular  chemical  substance  ; it  is 
one  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter,  and  was  discovered  by 
Brandt,  a merchant  at  Hamburg,  while  attempting  to  prepare  a 
liquid  to  turn  silver  into  gold.  Phosphorus  is  so  easily  inflamma- 
ble, that  it  is  consumed  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  while  this  combustion  is  going  on,  it  emits  sufficient  light 
to  be  visible  in  the  dark,  but  friction,  on  the  application  of  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  causes  it  to  burn  violently.  The  common 
way  of  preparing  a phosphorus  bottle  is  as  follows  ; — place  in  a 
small  wide  mouthed  bottle,  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  a piece  of 
phosphorus  as  big  as  a pea ; thrust  a red  hot  wire  into  the  bottle, 
and  stir  the  phosphorus  with  it.  At  first  it  burns  violently  on 
account  of  the  air  in  the  bottle,  but  the  flame  soon  ceases,  and  the 
bottle  appears  lined  with  a reddish  substance.  This  is  oxide  of 
phosphorus.  You  allow  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards,  if  you  want  a 
light,  you  may  dip  the  end  of  a common  brimstone  match  into  it, 
and  take  up  a small  portion  of  the  oxide.  If  it  does  not  inflame 
on  being  quickly  taken  out,  you  may  rub  the  match  on  a piece  of  cork. 
William. — Will  one  of  these  bottles  last  long,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — A considerable  time;  and,  if  its  virtue  fades,  it  can 
be  restored,  by  again  stirring  the  phosphorus  with  a red  hot  wire. 
This  improvement  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  a light  certainly  saves 
the  knuckles,  but  the  smell  of  the  phosphorus  was  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  brimstone.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  known  fact,  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
dropped  upon  chlorate  of  potash,  a violent  inflammation  ensues. 
The  first  method  of  applying  this  knowledge  for  the  present  pur- 
pose was  as  follows : — A pieceof  fibrous  asbestos,  on  which  sulphu- 
ric acid  will  not  act,  is  placed  in  a small  phial,  into  which  a little 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured,  and  a small  match  is  prepared,  dipped 
in  melted  brimstone,  and  afterwards  tipped  with  a paste  of 
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chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  some  colouring  matter  to  disguise 
its  nature.  If,  when  dry,  you  dip  a match  of  this  description  into 
the  bottle,  pressing  rather  forcibly  against  the  asbestos,  and  then 
quickly  withdraw  it,  it  will  instantly  inflame. 

William. — What  is  the  use  of  the  asbestos,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — It  is  merely  intended  to  prevent  the  sulphuric  acid 
being  scattered  about.  The  use  of  the  bottle  and  the  acid  was 
soon  afterwards  discontinued,  and  our  present  Heifer  matches  were 
subtituted  ; these  will  inflame,  as  you  well  know,  by  friction,  but 
the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  following  is  said  to  be  a good  method  of  preparing  these 
matches Take  30  parts  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash,  10  of 
powdered  sulphur,  8 of  sugar,  5 of  gum  arable,  and  a little  Ver- 
million. The  sugar  and  the  powdered  salt  are  first  rubbed  up 
with  the  gum  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  form  a pasty  mass,  the 
sulphur  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  composition  is  beat  up  to- 
gether. A small  brimstone  match  is  then  dipped  into  this  com- 
posit  on  so  that  a portion  may  adhere  to  its  extremity,  and,  when 
dry,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Another  method  of  making  matches  of  this 
description,  is  by  the  employment  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony. 

William. — I thought  there  was  phosphorus  in  these  matches, 
Uncle,  they  smell  very  strongly  of  it. 

Uncle. — You  are  alluding  to  another  description  of  instantane- 
ous light  matches,  which  are  in  very  common  use,  because  the 
composition  is  cheaper,  the  frequent  fires  that  occur  in  lucifer 
factories  arise  from  the  employment  of  phosphorus,  and  it  is  not 
very  safe  even  to  carry  them  about  your  person  on  a bright  and 
sultry  day.  In  one  of  tbe  principalities  of  Italy  the  possession  of 
lucifer  matches  is  prohibited.  There  are  many  receipts  for  making 
these  sort  of  matches,  some  more  dangerous  than  others,  the  fol- 
lowing is  one,  but  I do  not  recommend  you  to  try  your  hand  at  the 
manufacture. — Take  one  part  ofraspings  of  cork,  in  very  fine  powder, 
one  part  of  yellow  wax,  eight  parts  of  petrolium,  a species  of  mi- 
neral tar,  and  four  parts  of  phosphorus,  these  materials  are  mixed 
together  by  heat,  and  if  you  consider  the  inflammable  nature  of  all 
the  ingredients,  you  may  well  understand  how  dangerous  their 
employment  must  be.  A small  brimstone  match  is  dipped  in  this 
composition,  which  becomes  hard  as  it  cools;  they  are  inflamed  like 
the  chlorate  matches,  by  friction.  In  an  article  of  such  universal 
consumption  as  lucifer  matches,  the  mode  of  manufacturing  them 
of  course  varies  according  to  the  science  or  even  the  whim  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  some  of  these  matches  the  composition  con- 
tains both  chlorate  of  potash  and  phosphorus. 

William. — Are  those  matches  that  take  fire  when  you  tread  on 
them  made  in  the  same  manner,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — They  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chlorate  of 
potash  matches,  but  they  contain  a very  small  hollow  glass  bead, 
which  contains  a drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  hermetically  sealed,  when 
trodden  on,  the  glass  is  broken,  and  the  acid  comes  in  contact  with 
the  composition.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  light  on 
the  instant,  which  I wish  to  explain  to  you,  it  is  very  beautiful  and 
philosophical,  and  illustrates  several  curious  chemical  facts.  It 
you  remember  on  one  occasion,  I told  you  how  hydrogen  might  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  A 
glass  or  earthenware  jar  is  provided,  and  partly  filled  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  water,  a piece  of  zinc,  attached  to  the  end  of  a leaden 
wire,  is  so  arranged  in  the  interior  of  the  jar,  that  it  can  be  lowered 
into  the  acid  when  necessary,  this  is  done  as  often  as  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  hydrogen  is  needed,  the  jar  is  covered 
with  a brass  cap,  from  which  a tube  of  a very 
small  bore  rises,  bent  at  right  angles  and  drawn 
out  to  a point,  this  tube  is  provided  with  a 
stop-cock,  to  allow  or  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
gas : opposite  to  the  pointed  opening  of  this 
tube  a piece  of  spongy  platinum,  platinum  in  a 
state  of  minute  division,  is  placed.  Platinum 
in  this  state  has  the  very  singular  property  of 
becoming  red  hot,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  a stream  of  hydrogen,  so  that  when  the 
stop-cock  is  turned,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  es- 
cape of  the  gas,  this  phenomenon  occurs,  and 
a light  can  be  obtained,  or  a small  spirit 
lamp,  with  a wick  containing  spongy  platinum, 
is  placed  opposite  the  vent  for  the  hydrogen 
.and  in  this  case  the  lamp  is  instantaneously  lighted. 


William. — You  spoke  of  fibrous  asbestos,  Uncle,  a little  while 
ago,  do  you  mean  that  white  silky  substance  I often  see  in  the 
windows  of  the  chemists? 

Uncle. — Yes,  it  is  a mineral,  chiefly  composed  of  silica  (flint,) 
magnesia,  and  lime,  from  the  substance  of  which  a very  curious 
manufacture,  called  incombustible  clotb,  was  made  by  the  ancients , 
for  it  resists  the  action  of  fire.  Talc,  a transparent  substance, 
used  in  some  parts  of  Russia  instead  of  glass,  is  a mineral  of  the 
same  nature,  but  under  anoth  r form,  it  can  be  split  into  the  thin- 
nest lamina,  and  is  used  to  receive  minute  objects  for  examination 
by  the  microscope.  Thus  you  see  there  are  various  methods  of 
obtaining  instantaneous  light.  But  there  is  one  other  which  I 
must  mention  to  you  on  account  of  its  singular  nature.  You  are 
aware  that  heat,  and  even  flame,  can  be  produced  by  friction,  but 
compression  will  have  the  same  effect.  If  a piece  of  iron  is  ham- 
mered, it  can  be  heated  even  to  redness,  but  when  once  com- 
pressed to  the  utmost,  all  the  hammering  in  the  world  will  fail  in 
raising  its  temperature  again.  On  the  same  principle  an  instan- 
taneous light  can  be  obtained  by  the  sudden  compression  of  a 
column  of  air;  to  effect  this,  a small  instrument  made  of  brass, 
something  like  a boy’s  squirt,  is  employed.  This  drawing  will 
make  it  clearer.  At  the  end,  opposite  the  handle  of  the  piston, 
there  is  a tube  with  a very  small  aperture,  a piece  of  phosphorus 
is  secured  at  this  end  of  the  instrument,  and  if  the  air  is  suddenly 
compressed  by  forcing  down  the  piston  with  great  rapidity,  suffi- 
cient heat  will  be  produced  to  inflame  the  phosphorus. 

cuzzdH 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES. 

William. — What  are  those  large  German  pipes,  called  meer- 
schaum pipes,  made  from,  Uncle  ? One  of  my  school  fellows,  who 
understands  something  of  German,  tells  me,  they  are  made  from 
the  froth  of  the  sea,  and  he  says  lie  knows  it  must  be  so,  for  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  meerschaum.  I told  him  I would  ask  you. 

Uncle. — He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
William,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  sea  foam  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a meerschaum.  These  pipes  are  made  of  a species 
of  clay,  composed  principally  of  silica  and  magnesia.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  principally  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
These  pipes  are  much  used  in  Constantinople,  but  they  are  manu- 
factured with  greater  elegance  in  Germany.  The  first  rude  form 
is  given  to  them  on  the  spot  where  the  clay  is  dug,  there  they  are 
pressed  into  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun  and  afterwards  baked,  from 
thence  they  are  taken  to  Constantinople,  where  there  is  a separate 
bazaar  for  tlieir  sale,  here  they  are  purchased  by  merchants  and 
conveyed  to  Pest  in  Hungary ; but  they  have  not  finished  their 
travels  yet ; before,  however,  they  are  forwarded  to  Germany,  the 
chief  place  of  consumption,  the  manufacturer  of  Pest  soaks  them 
in  water  and  turns  them  in  a lathe,  he  rejects  those  which  are  po- 
rous and  forwards  the  remainder  to  Vienna,  where  they  are 
mounted  in  silver  and  distributed  to  the  different  marts  of  Ger- 
many. At  Vienna  they  are  soaked  first  in  tallow  and  afterwards 
in  wax,  and  the  bowls  are  highly  polished.  The  clay,  when  un- 
baked, is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  fuller’s  earth  and  also 
as  soap  for  washing  linen. 

William. — Could  they  make  meerschaums  of  our  pipe  clay? 

Uncle. — No,  that  is  a mineral  of  a different  composition;  it  con- 
sists of  silica  and  alumina,  the  last  a principal  constituent  of  com- 
mon clay;  potters  earth  and  fullers  earth  are  nearly  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  last,  but  the  clay  of  which  the  meerschaum  pipes  are  made, 
contains  magnesia  instead  of  alumina.  Soapstone  ( steatite,)  a 
mineral  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  latter.  It  consists  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  alumina, 
and  from  tnisprobably  apipe  somewhat  resembling  the  meerschaum 
might  be  produced,  and  as  there  are  numerous  imitations  of  the 
true  meerschaums,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  steatite  is  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

William. — Is  the  magnesia  used  in  medicine  of  the  same 
nature  ? 

Uncle. — The  white  powder  used  in  medicine  is  a carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia,  and  tbe 
well  known  Epsom  salts  are  a sulphate  of  magnesia,  magnesia,  and 
sulphuric  acid. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

No.  IX.— THE  DARGLE. 


This  romantic  glen  has  long-  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
loveliest  silvan  solitude  in  the  fairy  district  which  it  adorns.  It 
is  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  and  forms  a portion  of 
Lord  Powerscourt’s  beautiful  estate,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It 
is  considerably  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  a deep,  dark,  wooded 
glen,  whose  opposite  sides  are  so  close  that  there  is  only  a pas- 
sage left  for  the  torrent,  which  appears  to  struggle  through  with 
difficulty  and  interruption  : both  hills  are  thickly  wooded  with 
oak  from  bottom  to  top  ; through  these,  paths  are  cut  in  an  ir- 
regular and  picturesque  manner,  leading  to  the  most  favourable 
points  of  view.  One  path  leads  along  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
through  a thick  grove  of  oak  trees,  and  winds  irregularly  along, 
while  various  others  conduct  to  the  river  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  where  the  scenery  is  of  the  most  romantic  description.  The 
grouping  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  in  one  particularly  picturesque 
passage,  is  peculiarly  beautiful : here  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
glen  seem  to  have  been  originally  connected,  and  severed  by  some 
convulsive  shock  of  nature ; the  rock,  which  was  their  bond  of 
union,  appearing  to  have  been  rent  asunder,  and  a chasm  of  a few 
yards  only  opened,  through  which  the  torrent  bursts  its  foamy 
way : the  fall  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  glen  is  not  of  any  con- 


siderable height,  but  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect  of  grandeur  : the  rocks  on  either  side  are  lofty,  overhang- 
ing, and  crowded  with  foliage,  so  much  so,  as  not  unfrequently  to 
forbid  a view  of  tbe  water  in  the  bottom.  In  every  snatch,  in 
every  glimpse  much  is  left  to  the  imagination.  The  noise  of 
falling  waters  tells  how  terrible  tbe  dizzy  depth  below  ; while 
here  and  there  the  protrusion  of  a wooded  or  a rocky  screen, 
forming  a bold  object  in  the  close  scenery,  permits  a peep  into 
the  long  vista,  where  fancy  multiplies  and  augments  the  wonders. 
About  midway  down  the  glen,  a huge  mass  of  rock,  projecting  at 
a great  height  over  the  river,  has  received  the  name  of  “ The 
Lover’s  Leap” — a youth,  whose  nerves  were  unequal  to  the 
chains  of  love  and  the  “horrors  of  untamed  nature,”  having,  as 
the  legend  says,  thrown  himself  from  the  summit,  and  left  a world 
of  fears  and  disappointments  behind  him.  The  prospect  from  this 
spot  is  magnificent,  and  the  most  vivid  powers  of  imagination 
must  fail  adequately  to  describe  a scene  of  such  exquisite  beauty 
as  here  spreads  before  the  view.  The  eye,  from  this  elevated  site, 
comprehends  every  part  of  the  deep  glen  below,  catching,  at  in- 
tervals, the  river  breaking  over  fantastic  fragments  of  rock,  de- 
tached from  the  cliffs  above.  To  tbe  left,  the  glen  gradually  ex- 
pands into  an  open  champaign  country,  bounded  in  the  dista^ 
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by  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sea  ; to  the  right,  the  vales  and  hills  of 
Powerscourt,  richly  verdant  and  adorned  with  majestic  timber,  and 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  form  an  interesting 
and  noble  landscape.  Another  view  of  the  Dargle  is  obtained 
from  a small  patch  of  green  sward  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  close 
beside  a broad  pool,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  river,  dammed  in 
by  a ledge  of  rocks,  sleep  in  unbroken  tranquillity.  Looking  up 
the  stream,  the  waters  are  seen  tumbling  through  a rocky  channel 
from  the  dark  woods,  which,  rising  to  a vast  height  on  either  side, 
exclude  every  other  object.  Perched  on  the  shoulder  of  a preci- 
pitous cliff,  the  thatched  roof  and  rustic  pillars  of  a charming 
little  cottage,  called  the  Moss- House,  peep  through  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  grow  above  and  beneath  it,  and  form  a singularly 
pleasing  object  in  the  landscape.  This  delicious  spot  is  a favour- 
ite haunt  for  pic-nic  parties  from  Dublin,  who  through  the  libe- 
rality of  its  proprietor  are  permitted  this  indulgence  : on  the 
smooth  turf  which  spreads  its  inviting  carpet  beside  the  clear 
stream,  many  a happy  group  may  be  seen  in  the  pleasant  summer 
time,  laughing,  dancing,  singing,  or  dining  nl  fresco,  with  that 
perfect  contempt  of  care  or  ceremony,  which  so  strikingly  dis- 
tinguishes the  light-hearted  people  of  Ireland. 

In  1821,  when  King  George  IV.  visited  Ireland,  lit  Honoured 
Lord  Powerscourt  by  partaking  of  a sumptuous  banquet  in  the 
great  saloon  of  Powerscourt  House,  and  a road  was  then  actually 
cut  through  the  windings  of  the  Dargle  to  admit  a small  carriage 
for  the  gratification  of  the  royal  guest,  and  a reservoir  vvas  formed 
at  the  foot  of  Djouce  mountain,  to  supply  the  waterfall  with  a 
greater  volume  at  the  moment  of  the  king’s  expected  arrival. 

Those  for  whom  the  beauties  of  nature  have  less  attraction,  will 
view  the  scenery  of  this  wizard  glen  with  wonder ; those  more 
sentimental  and  refined  will  dwell  upon  its  concentrated  charms 
with  rapturous  admiration. 


VIVIAN  VERNON; 

OR,  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  which  the  author  claims  a right  to  be  dull  and  didactic. 


OVERNESSES  have  been  happily  de- 
scribed as  a class  that  ever  belong  to  the 
landing-places  of  a mansion,  being  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  refined  for  the  drawing- 
room, and  not  considering  themselves  suffi- 
ciently degraded  for  the  kitchen.  Poised, 
therefore,  in  the  vast  scale  of  society,  like 
the  coffin  of  Mahomet,  oscillating  between 

— heaven  and  earth,  they  are  scowled  at  by 

the  mistress  and  sneered  at  by  her  menials.  From  the  very  nature 
of  their  profession,  being  possessed  of  accomplishments  beyond  the 
class  of  persons  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  they  receive 
envy  instead  of  encouragement,  and  contempt  in  place  of  confi- 
dence. The  governess,  in  brief,  is  regarded  as  a kind  ot  mons- 
trosity to  be  exhibited  in  public  agd  buffeted  in  private,  whilst  her 
instruction  is  either  rejected  altogether  or  considered  unworthy 
the  scanty  dole  which  is  grudgingly  bestowed  in  exchange.  And 
thus,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  some  bright 
star  of  a once  joyous  firmament,  shot  out  of  its  sphere  by  un- 
foreseen causes,  and  compelled  to  pursue  midst  tears  and  torture 
the  hapless  path  of  destiny,  she  is  regarded  as  an  interloper,  even 
where  her  presence  is  indispensable.  A governess — heaven  help 
her — need  have  nerves  of  iron  and  temper  of  honey  to  bear  the 
taunts  and  duties  that  are  daily  thrust  upon  her,  and  with  scarcely 
an  interval  in  the  day  that  she  may  snatch  for  her  own  improve- 
ment, she  is  expected  to  bestow  unremitting  attention  on  that  of 
her  pupils. 

That  there  are  some  families — and  it  gladdens  our  heart  to  know 
that  it  is  so — where  a better  state  of  things  exists  we  will  not  deny, 
but  on  one  of  these  oases  in  the  desert  Florence  had  not  fallen. 
Pier  days  and  evenings  were  spent  in  restless  endeavours  to  bring 
forward  some  evidence  of  improvement  amongst  the  junior  branches 
of  the  Meredith  family,  and  this  was  only  met  by  the  junior 
branches  aforesaid  with  a determined  opposition  to  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  learning  at  all.  It  would  be  a weary  and  unpleasing 


task  to  recount  all  the  annoyances  to  which  Florence  was  daily 
subjected.  How  the  children  amused  themselves  with  constant 
physiognomical  contortions  behind  her  back,  and  created  unceasing 
complaints  to  their  mother  before  her  face  : how  the  footman  made 
her  the  subject  of  amusing  dissertations  in  the  pantry,  and  the 
housemaid  wanted  to  make  an  equal  of  her  in  the  attic  : how  Flo- 
rence herself  often  retired  to  her  own  room  nearly  heart-bioken, 
and  in  the  searching  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  questioned  her- 
self as  to  whether  she  had  acted  right  or  wrong  in  leaving  Ne- 
therleigh.  These  and  a thousand  other  circumstances  apparently 
as  minute  and  trivial,  but  forming  in  the  aggregate  a burden  of 
unspeakable  anguish,  constantly  recurred  to  make  Florence  repent 
the  step  she  had  so  hurrriedly  taken. 

Even  Mr.  Meredith,  who,  since  the  day  when  he  overheard  her 
in  the  library,  had  paid  her  the  most  profound  attention,  now  be- 
came an  object  of  her  aversion,  without  Florence  being  scarcely 
able  to  assign  a cause.  There  was  a freedom  and  roughness  in 
his  manner  which  ill  accorded  with  her  gentle  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition, and  she  now  constantly  dreaded  the  period  of  Ins  return. 
Mrs.  Meredith,  too,  evinced  a feeling  very  much  akin  to  jealousy 
in  her  presence,  and  thus  the  persecuted  girl,  attacked  on  all  sides, 
was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own 
room  the  moment  the  so-called  duties  ot  the  day  were  ovei. 

One  afternoon,  by  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  Florence  had 
taken  the  children  into  the.  square,  a conventional  misnomer  tor 
a small  oblong  patch  of  green  verdure,  indented  with  trees  ot  a 
smoky  green  colour,  and  gravelled  pathways,  zigzagged  out  by 
the  device  of  the  gardener  to  make  the  visitor  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  unknown  walks  and  visionary  bowers,  which  gave  a taint 
suggestion  of  some  country  garden  having  come  up  to  town  lor 
change  of  air,  and  having  become  ruined  by  the  speculation.  Allow- 
ifig  tTie  two  refractory  pupils  to  romp  on  the  dried  sward  as  their 
inclination  led  them,  Florence  withdrew  to  one  of  the  benches,  and 
was  soon  after  pensively  picturing  some  terial  dissolving  views 
from  the  storehouse  of  memory,  amidst  which  a feeling  of  anxiety 
to  know  what  had  become  of  Vivian  was  constantly  recurring. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  a burst  of  exclamation  and  recognition  from 
the  children  aroused  her  from  her  reverie,  and  on  turning  towards 
them,  Florence  beheld  a gentleman  fashionably  attired  returning 
the  salutations  which  the  two  young  ladies  were  most  prodigal  in 
bestowing.  At  the  same  instant  an  inquiry  was  evidently  made 
by  the  stranger  respecting  herself,  and  their  eyes  met. 

“ Oh  ! Cousin  Mafivers,  that’s  only  our  governess— a nasty 
stuck-up  thing,”  complimentarily  observed  Miss  Meredith  in 
reply:  “ she’s  nobody.”  . „ . 

“ Oh,  no  ! never  mind  her,”  echoed  the  sister,  Ma  pays  her 
for  teaching  us  all  sorts  of  things,  but  we  won’t  learn  at  all  from 
her,  will  we  ’Tilda  ?”  . . .. 

The  stranger,  however,  did  not  appear  to  heed  this  juvenile 
demonstration  of  warfare,  but  advancing  towards  the  object  ot 
these  remarks,  he  accosted  Florence  with  the  easy  familiarity  ot 
on  old  acquaintance. 

“ 1 am  afraid  you  find  your  little  charges  very  unruly,  ooserved 
Mr.  Manvers,  after  the  ceremonies  of  introduction  were  over. 
“ I must  speak  to  my  relative  Mrs.  Meredith  respecting  their  bet- 
ter behaviour.”  . , 

“ Oh ! pray  sir,  do  not  mention  it  on  my  account,  exclaimed 
Florence,  alarmed  lest  the  complaint  should  be  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  her,  “ they  are  young,  and  will  be  more  tractable  as  they 
grow  older.  But  I must  now  claim  leave  to  retire ; we  were  ex- 
pected to  return  before  this.” 

“ I am  myself  on  my  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Meredith,  we 
will  therefore  leave  together.  Having  only  just  returned  from 
nearly  a three  month’s  tour  abroad,  and  seeing  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  square,  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  accost  them 
and  renew  a slight  acquaintance  with  yourself. 

“ Renew  an  acquaintance  !”  echoed  Florence,  as  they  paused  on 
the  steps  of  the  door.  “ When,  sir,  can  I have  had  the  honour  ot 
a previous  introduction  ?” 

“ When  with  my  friend  Dacre,  I passed  the  night  before  my 
departure  at  the  ffite  of  Netlierleigh.  I could  not  mistake  Miss 
Hadleio-h  for  another,  though  the  interview  was  then  but  brief.  „ 
“This  is,  indeed  sir,  I— such  an  unexpected  recognition, 
hesitated  Florence,  astounded  by  the  occurrence  of  so  sudden  an 
event.  “ You  will  oblige  me  by 


VCI1U  1 UU  will  uuugt.  . * .11 

“ Concealment/’  was  the  word  to  come,  but  here  her  voice  tailed, 
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and  the  footman  opening  the  door  at  the  same  time,  she  was  spared 
the  manifestation  of  the  confusion  under  which  she  laboured,  and 

a pause  ensued.  , . . 

In  that  interval,  what  conflicting  thoughts  and  half  formed 
resolutions  passed  through  the  mind  of  Florence  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  which  our  hero  indulges  in  some  metaphysical  arguments , and  a 
little  insight  is  gained  into  'the  philosophy  of  enjoyment. 

Hurrah,  for  the  gypsy  life  ! That  glorious  embodiment  of  the 
poetry  of  vagabondism — that  sunny  existence  spent  in  bye-roads 
and  bosky  dells,  tented  by  the  spreading  branches  of  fine  old  oaks, 
and  sheltered  by  nature’s  awnings  from  the  summer’s  rays  ! iliat 
life  of  chance  and  change,  storm  and  sunshine ; now  nestling  be- 
neath the  rose-starred  hedge-rows,  and  anon  bivouacking  for  the 

night  in  snug  canvass  pavilions,  where  the  flickering  glow  of  the 

wood  fire  serves  both  for  beat  and  light.  That  relic  of  the  eastern 
clime,  which  is  to  us  a picturesque  inroad  on  the  dull  convention- 
alities of  country  living,  and  which  throws  a charm  around  every 
prospect  that  the  vista  of  green  fields  and  sunny  banks  discloses. 
Who  envies  not  that  freedom  and  joyous  liberty  from  custom  which 
the  rambling  vagrant  possesses  ? Who  lacks  that  imaginative 
propensity,  which  lends  a ray  of  ideal  beauty  even  to  the  most 
trite  occurrences  of  such  a roaming  and  discursive  lot  ? But  with 
whatever  alluring  colours  fancy  may  invest  the  wanderer  s life, 
sober  reality  steps  in  to  dispel  the  illusion,  and  make  us  suspect 
that  the  tribe  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  not  so  apt  to  regard 
the  poetry  of  their  existence  in  the  same  favourable  aspect  as 
that  which  seems  apparent  to  an  unconcerned  observer.  The  real 
cause  may  be  perhaps  traced  to  the  general  want  of  mental  re- 
finement possessed  by  these  ramblers  of  the  road,  who,  although 
daily  surrounded  by  rural  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  are  un- 
qualified by  the  rude  tone  which  their  minds  have  received,  to  feel 
the  perception  of  the  landscape’s  charm,  so  acutely  as  they  who 
have  been  trained  in  a less  rough  and  severe  school.  At  least, 
such  was  the  construction  put  by  Vivian  on  the  silence  of  the 
gypsy  girl,  who  responded  only  by  sighs  to  the  joyous  exclama- 
tions of  her  companion,  as  they  left  the  beach  for  the  hills,  which 
clothed  with  verdure  to  the  summit,  rose  far  above  them.  And 
truly  was  it  a scene  to  win  eulogium  from  the  lips  of  any  one  ca- 
[ pable  of  delight  from  such  a prospect ; unbounded,  save  by  the 
deep  twilight  that  fell  like  a gentle  mantle  over  the  distant  hori- 
zon, and  unbroken  by  human  forms,  save  by  the  two,  who  were 
thus  gazing  on  it  with  feelings  attuned  to  harmony,  though  each 
so  different  in  its  manifestation. 

The  road,  or  rather  pathway,  wound  over  the  brow  of  a gentle 
eminence,  where  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  gorse  and  azure  flow- 
ers of  the  harebells  studded  the  wide  range  of  green  with  colours 
of  variegated  splendour ; whilst  ever  and  anon  were  disclosed  se- 
questered nooks  of  hawthorn-bowered  alcoves  woven  by  nature’s 
hand  from  the  green  hedges  and  trees  that  lined  the  gradual  ascent. 
Once  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  new  beauties  started  forth 
from  the  dim  twilight.  Thin  grey  wreaths  of  smoke,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished,  but  by  motion,  from  the  fleecy  clouds  of  heaven, 
rose  from  little  clusters  of  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
and  indicated  scattered  hamlets  embedded  in  rising  clumps  of 
trees,  from  which  peeped  forth,  at  intervals  of  space,  the  taper 
spire  of  some  small  village  church,  or  the  towering  of  an  ivy- 
covered  mansion  beyond,  that  seemed  the  vicarage  adjacent.  Lights 
began  to  glisten  too  in  latticed  windows,  and  peered  through  the 
thickening  gloom  as  if  to  rival  the  shrinking  glowworm  which  now 
lit  its  pale  lamp  on  the  dewy  bank.  Gnarled  oaks,  bare  and  leaf- 
less, tossed  their  bleached  heads  contemptuously  over  the  brier 
that  shed  its  fragrant  odours  beneath  ; and  branching  elms — the 
giants  of  some  primeval  forest— threw  along  their  way  the  night- 
shadow  from  gaunt  stems  which  had  waved  unbroken  in  the  breeze 
of  centuries..  The  chafer,  armed  in  his  horny  case,  flung  his 
mailed  form  before  their  path,  and  the  startling  bat  pursued  its 
circling  flight  through  the  very  course  they  were  pursuing.  It 
was  a time  and  place  for  indulging  in  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy, 
and  it  was  perhaps  a welcome  relief  when  Rosa  Karlstadt — as  the 
gypsy  styled  herself — broke  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  mo- 
ment by  directing  Vivian’s  attention  to  a sudden  and  abrupt  en- 


trance to  a dell  that  lay  at  the  extremity  of  a green  lane  to  which 
a turning  in  the  road  appeared  to  conduct  them. 

A ruddy  blaze  streaming  forth  from  a pile  of  turf  and  firewood 
served  to  display  a canvass  tent,  before  which,  and  over  the  flames 
thus  kindled,  was  slung  a huge  kettle,  whence  came  a cheerful 
bubbling  sound  as  though  a portion  of  the  sea  had  been  confined 
therein,  and  roared  again  to  join  the  briny  ocean.  A vagrant 
donkey  stood  quietly  at  a short  distance,  endeavouring  to  extract 
nourishment  from  a few  stunted  thistles,  sprouting  up  by  the  road- 
side, and  a tilted  cart  to  which  the  said  animal  had  evidently  been 
attached,  was  drawn  under  the  hedge  and  filled  with  those  few 
miscellaneous  wares  with  which  itinerants  are  mostly  seen  to  travel. 

“ This  is  our  present  haunt,”  said  Rosa,  pointing  to  the  spot, 

“ there  is  only  my  father  here  now— the  rest  have  gone  to  a fair 
held  at  the  neighbouring  town.  * 

« And  why  did  you  not  join  them  there,  my  pretty  guide  ? in- 
quired Vivian.  “ Were  you  afraid  of  being  without  a protector  ?” 

“ No  ! but  of  leaving  my  father  without  one.  He  is  now  old 
and  subject  occasionally,  to  fits  of  frenzy,  when  all  aid  but  mine 
is  fruitless.  I have  told  him  you  were  shipwrecked  oft  the  coast 
last  nigh*-  and  he  bade  me  bring  you  to  him  ; you  must  not  heed 
his  wild  speech  sometimes,  for  then  he  is  but  hush!  he  sees  us. 

They  had  approached  the  tent,  and  now,  basking  in  the  light  of 
the  glowing  flames,  Vivian  saw  an  old  man,  feeble  and  decrepit, 
stretched  on  the  ground  before  the  opening  to  the  canopy.  Long 
elf-locks,  unkempt  and  matted,  straggling  over  features  deeply 
furrowed  by  time,  and  sun-burnt  by  constant  exposure,  gave  any- 
thino-  but  a pleasing  effect  to  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the  Bo- 
hemian and  his  garb,  coarse  and  tattered,  but  still  arranged  with 
a painter’s  taste  for  the  picturesque,  hung  loosely  about  a.  form 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  had  evidently  been  as  sinewy 
in  build  as  it  was  now  herculean  in  proportion.  From  beneath  a 
mass  of  black,  overhanging  eyebrows,  flashed  forth  the  glances  of 
two  piercing  eyes,  on  the  approaching  forms  of  Ins  daughter  and 
her  companion,  and,  resting  his  face  upon  his  hand,  he  thus  ceased 
not  to  gaze  with  jealous  and  searching  scrutiny  on  the  pair,  who 
had  by  this  time  arrived  at  his  side. 

“ This  is  the  young  man,  my  dear  father,  of  whom  I spoke,” 
said  the  girl  winningly,  as  she  bent  affectionat/'ly  over  her  parent. 

“ I knew  you  would  receive  him  kindly.” 

“The  stars  are  still  truth-tellers,”  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he 
took  a survey  of  Vernon.  “You  are  one,  sir,  fit  to  receive  the 
mighty  lessons  of  our  art.  Thy  gentle  bearing  and  wel  -lined 
brow  bespeak  thee  beyond  the  herd,  and  to  thee  has  thy  destiny 
awarded  fair  hopes  and  high  missions. 

“Alas!  he  is  again  wandering  on  his  favourite  theme,”  whispered 

Rosa  to  Vivian,  “ do  not  irritate  him  by  contradiction,  I beg 
of  you !” 

Vivian  assured  her  of  his  compliance  with  her  wish. 

“We  have  ample  shelter  for  the  night,  stranger,”  continued  the 
oirl,  as  she  busied  herself  in  preparing  from  the  cauldron  such 
refreshments  as  the  time  and  place  permitted.  “ The  canvas  con- 
tained in  yonder  cart  will  at  least  protect  you  from  the  dew  whilst 
you  sleep.” 

“ Who  talks  of  sleep  ?"  interrupted  the  Bohemian,  looking  va- 
cantly at  the  eddying  smoke  that  burst  from  the  smouldering  em- 
bers ; “ who  talks  of  sleep,  when  the  calm  starlight  comes  down 
upon  us,  and  the  voices  of  the  night  tell  fearful  tales  of  deeds  ot 
horror  done  and  deeds  of  blood  to  come  ? When  every  blade  of 
o-rass,  every  mote  in  the  dark  air  is  instinct  with  life,  and  would 
pour  knowledge  in  our  ears,  would  mortals  listen  ? But,  no  . they 
go  for  ever  on,  grasping,  toiling,  fleeting  onwards,  till,  as  the  va- 
pour they  die  away  and  leave  the  mission,  for  which  they  weie 
called  into  being,  unfulfilled.” 

Here  the  voice  failed,  and  the  old  man,  whose  tone  and  feature 
had  momentarily  been  aroused  into  enthusiasm,  again  sank  into 
imbecility,  and  toyed,  child  like,  with  the  charcoal  whicn  fell  from 
the  waning  fire. 

“ It  would  be  useless  to  speak  to  him  when  these  moods  are  on 
him,”  observed  the  girl  in  an  under  tone,  “ we  had  better  leave 
him  to  himself  awhile.  This  is  a scanty  and  frugal  fare  1 have 
provided,  but  you  may  rely  upon  its  being  accompanied  with  a 
welcome.”  _ T 

“ I am  so  interested  in  your  behalf,”  rejoined  Vivian,  “ that  - 
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have  not  now  .a  zest  which  could  pass  muster  for  an  appetite — 
besides  I am  afraid  you  are  neglecting  a parent  for  a friend.” 

The  gypsy  coloured  at  the  mention  of  the  last  word,  but  soon 
with  easy  gaiety  resumed.  “ Of  my  neglect  of  him  be  not  afraid 
— I love  my  father  too  well  for  that — but  you  are  a stranger  with 
us,  and  to  treat  you  indifferently  would  be  to  insult  one,  whilst  it 
could  not  benefit  another.” 

Vivian  thanked  her  for  the  avowal,  and  thinking  the  apparent 
slumber  into  which  the  old  man  had  fallen,  a fitting  opportunity 
for  learning  somewhat  of  their  history,  remarked  that  the  heavy 
dews  must  be  pernicious  to  so  aged  a frame  as  that  now  exposed 
to  it.” 

“ Nay,  in  these  frenzied  moments  he  feels  and  suffers  nothing,” 
replied  the  girl.  • 

“ Has  he  been  always  thus  ?” 

The  gypsy  paused  for  a moment,  and  then,  in  an  under  tone, 
proceeded. — “ Ever  since  I remember.  When  a child  I was  taken 
to  the  “ School  of  Palmistry”  in  Prague — a dark  brick  building  very 
old,  and,  as  I recollect,  half-underground — and  there  I was  brought 
before  a strange  man  and  told  to  embrace  my  father.  My  mother 
I never  saw,  but  even  then  I remember  being  frightened  by  the 
wild  looks  and  fearful  fantasies  of  my  parent,  who  they  told  me 
had  been  studying  these  unlawful  arts  for  many,  many  years.  I 
was  here  but  a short  time,  but  still  I can  call  to  mind  the  frenzied 
hours  spent  by  him  when  none,  except  myself,  were  with  him  in 
the  old  study,  and  these  flights  are  of  the  same  kind  now.’  ’ 

“ But  surely  that  was  no  fit  refuge  for  a young  girl  1” 

“ So  my  father  considered,  and  he  gave  me  in  charge  to  a friend 
who  was  going  to  England,  and  who  placed  me,  according  to  his 
request,  in  a school,  the  money  for  my  tuition  being  regularly 
sent  over  from  Bohemia.  Thus  passed  my  life  till  my  seventeenth 
year,  when,  on  my  birthday,  I was  startled  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  my  father  into  the  schoolroom.  He  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  on  a mission  in  the  byeroads  till  something  he  had  long  ex- 
pected would  be  fulfilled.  I acceeded  to  his  wish,  and  finding 
reason  failing,  I have  tended  him  lately  more  fondly  than  ever, 
and  as  we  keep  aloof  from  the  tribes  that  fain  would  have  us  join 
them,  our  wandering  existence  passes  on  merrily  enough.” 

During  this  conversation  the  meal  had  been  gradually  approach- 
ing a termination,  and  the  old  man  having  muttered  himself  to 
sleep,  Rosa  threw  the  covering  at  his  side  over  the  Bohemian’s 
form,  and  pointed  to  a pile  of  canvas  some  few  yards  distant,  as 
the  place  of  repose  apportioned  to  Vernon.  The  gypsy  herself 
retired  to  the  tent,  where  a recess  had  been  curtained  off  for  the 
performance  of  her  simple  toilette.  Vivian,  in  bidding  her  good 
night,  communicated  his  intention  of  starting  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  the  neighbouring  town,  where  he  hoped,  during 
the  bustle  of  the  fair,  to  fall  in  with  some  trifling  employment, 
the  profits  of  which  would  enable  him  to  return  to  the  metropolis. 

The  night  was  mild  and  starlight,  and  the  balmy  air  that  hung 
round  his  couch,  wooed  the  senses  to  repose.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  sank  into  a profound  slumber ; the  forms  of  the  gypsy 
and  her  father, mingled  with  strange  visions, haunting  his  repose; 
and,  through  all,  came  the  bright  eyes  of  the  girl,  scattering  light 
like  stars  on  the  surrounding  darkness. 

The  first  object  that  the  waking  gaze  of  Vivian  encountered 
was  Rosa  Karlstadt,  now  attired  in  a dress  which  set  off  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form  to  greater  advantage,  and  displayed  the  tact  and 
taste  of  one  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  society,  though 
spurning  their  social  ties  and  bondage.  Her  hair  fell  in  luxuriant 
ringlets  over  her  kerchiefed  neck,  and  there  remained  in  the  gen- 
teel and  bewitching  country  girl  before  him,  but  little  of  the  forlorn 
and  vagrant  gypsy  of  the  preceding  night. 

“ You  see,”  said  Rosa,  in  reply  to  a complimentary  allusion  of 
Vivian,  “that  I design  to  accompany  you,  with  your  permission, 
to  the  town.  My  father  has  gone  forth  to  the  woods,  and  there 
will  remain  till  night-fall  ; — may  1 have  the  protection  of  your 
company  ?” 

“ Most  willingly,”  was  the  response. 

“ Then  when  the  breakfast  here  offered  for  your  approval  is 
concluded — shall  we  venture  1" 

_ V e are  positively  afraid  of  communicating  the  answer  that  was 
■given.  Not  that  it  was  in  words  so  much  as  it  was  in  action,  but 

\ 


the  gypsy  looked  so  tenderly  on  Vivian,  and  Vivian — confound 
him — returned  the  glance  so  lovingly,  that  it  seemed  so  far  from 
being  an  intimacy  of  yesterday  that  had  they  been  acquainted  for 
ages  no  two  lovers  like  them  could  have  managed  better. 

But  did  they  go  to  the  next  town  at  all  ? They  certainly  did. 

Poor  unhappy  Florence  ! 


ANGLING. 
Concluded  from  page  292. 


Trout  are  thought  the  finest  river  fish  in  the  country.  They 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  varied  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  rivers  they  frequent.  They  are  found  in  the 
generality  of  our  streams,  and  are  usually  taken  with  an  artificial 
fly.  They  differ  in  weight  from  half  a pound  to  three,  and  afford 
excellent  diversion.  They  come  to  their  size  sooner  than  any 
other  fish  that  we  know,  and  are  very  short-lived.  The  time  of 
shedding  their  spawn  generally  is  about  October  or  November, 
before  which  they  often  force  a passage  against  the  stream,  through 
wears  and  flood-gates ; and  how  they  overcome  some  of  these  ob- 
stacles has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture.  In  some  of  the 
lakes  of  Ireland  trout  of  large  sizes  have  been  caught:  Walton 
quotes  an  instance  of  one  being  taken  up  forty-six  inches  long. 
They  are  generally  found  in  eddies,  where  they  remain  concealed 
behind  a stone  in  a log,  or  a bank  that  projects  into  the  stream. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  they  are  frequently  caught  in  a 
mill-tail,  and  sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a bank,  and  under 
the  roots  of  a tree.  In  angling  for  trout,  observe,  1.  That  the 
day  be  a little  windy  and  the  sky  partially  overcast ; the  south  wind 
is  the  most  desirable.  2.  The  angler  should  stand  at  a proper 
distance  from  the  stream,  and  fish  it  downwards,  the  line  never 
touching  the  water  lest  it  should  disturb  the  fish.  3.  Clear  streams 
are  the  most  desirable,  and  a small  fly  with  slender  wings  is  the 
most  appropriate.  4.  The  line  should  be  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  rod,  except  where  trees,  or  other  intervening  objects,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a successful  throw  at  any  distance.  5.  The 
fly  should  suit  the  season.  After  a shower,  when  the  water  is  of 
a brown  appearance,  the  orange-fly  is  the  best;  in  a clear  day  the 
light-coloured  fly  ; and  in  a dark  gloomy  day,  in  overshadowed 
streams,  a dark  fly.  In  angling  with  the  fly  it  is  important  to 
strike  on  the  first  rise  of  the  fish.  The  trout  may  be  caught  at 
the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  In  angling  for 
him  at  the  top  with  a natural  fly,  use  the  green  drake-fly  and  stone- 
fly,  at  least  during  the  months  of  May  and  J une.  This  mode  of 
angling  is  called  dipping.  If  there  be  no  wind  use  a line  half  the 
length  of  the  rod  ; but  if  there  be  a wind  increase  the  length  of 
the  line.  Let  the  line  fly  with  the  wind  up  or  down  the  stream, 
and  when  you  see  a fish  rise,  guide  the  fly  over  him.  In  case  of 
striking  a fish,  as  you  have  no  length  of  line  with  which  to  weary 
him,  the  capture  must  be  effected  by  force.  At  midwater,  angling 
for  the  trout  is  performed  by  means  of  a small  minnow,  caddis, 
grub  or  worm.  If  a minnow  be  used,  the  moderately  sized  and 
whitest  ones  are  the  best,  and  should  be  placed  upon  a large  hook, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  turn  itself  about  when  drawn  against  the 
stream.  The  hook  may  be  inserted  in  the  mouth  and  drawn  out 
at  the  gills.  It  should  be  again  drawn  through  the  mouth  with 
the  point  to  the  tail  of  the  minnow,  and  the  hook  and  tail  neatly 
tied  together,  that  the  evolutions  of  the  bait  may  be  more  naturally 
performed.  The  slack  of  the  line  should  then  be  pulled  back, 
that  the  body  may  be  nearly  straight  on  the  hook.  If  he  do  not 
turn  nimbly  enough,  let  the  tail  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left, 
which  by  enlarging  the  orifice  made  in  the  body  of  the  minnow, 
will  greatly  facilitate  its  movements.  In  angling  with  a worm  or 
caddis,  the  finest  tackle  must  be  employed  and  a cork  float.  The 
lob-worm  is  the  best  in  muddy  water,  and  in  clear  streams  the 
brandling.  The  first  is  used  for  large  trout,  the  second  for 
smaller  ones. 

There  are  two  methods  of  angling  at  the  bottom,  with  the  float 
or  with  the  hand.  The  latter  is  effected  by  means  of  a ground 
bait  and  long  line,  having  one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  a little 
higher  are  small  shot  for  a plumb.  The  brandling  should  be  well 
secured  and  always  in  motion,  drawn  towards  the  person  who 
is  fishing.  Only  one  worm  is  to  be  fastened  on  the  hook  at  a time. 
To  angle  at  the  bottom  with  a float  use  the  caddis,  two  or  three  of 
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which  may  be  put  upon  the  hook  at  a time.  It  is  often  joined  to 
the  worm,  and  sometimes  to  an  artificial  fly.  Fine  tackle  must  be 
employed;  and  this  mode  of  angling  will  afford  diversion  and 
success  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  fishing  with  the  caddis  at 
the  top  of  the  water,  the  insect  may  be  imitated  by  forming  the 
head  of  black  silk,  and  the  body  of  yellow  chamois  leather ; but 
the  trout  will  seldom  rise  at  the  caddis  when  the  stream  is  at  all 
muddy.  These  observations  are  drawn  from  the  most  usual  habits 
of  successful  fishermen,  and  are  made  with  a view  to  practical  con- 
vemence. 

We  shall  now  give  a few  directions  with  respect  to  the  tackle 
usually  requisite  for  successful  angling. 

In  the  choice  of  his  rod  the  angler  will  be  directed  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. Cane  rods  are  the  lightest,  and,  generally  speaking, 
should  have  the  preference.  In  country  places,  where  the  angler 
commonly  makes  his  own  rods,  the  best  wood  that  can  be  used  is 
the  common  hazel.  To  this,  however,  should  be  added  a sound 
ash  stock,  and  a whalebone  top.  Practical  anglers  should,  in  the 
decline  of  the  year,  furnish  themselves  with  eight  or  nine  wands 
of  hazel,  tapering  towards  the  size  of  each  other,  in  sets  of  three  or 
four,  and  dry  them  during  the  winter  in  a chimney.  By  sloping 
off  the  ends  of  these  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
fastening  them  together  with  a waxed  thread,  a useful  rod  may  be 
quickly  formed.  The  whole  should  then  be  varnished  over  with 
Indian  rubber  dissolved  in  linseed  oil,  and  a small  quantity  of  seed 
or  shell  lac  superadded,  which  will  be  an  excellent  preservative 
against  the  weather.  Salmon  rods  are  sometimes  made  wholly  of 
ash,  with  a whalebone  top.  Excellent  rods  may  also  be  formed 
thus  : — a yellow  deal  joint  of  seven  feet ; a straight  hazel  joint  of 
six  feet ; a piece  of  fine-grained  yew,  tapering  to  a whalebone  top, 
and  measuring  together  about  two  feet-  Experienced  anglers 
always  carry  a jointed  rod,  when  not  in  use,  tightly  looped  up. 

The  line  should  gradually  diminish  towards  the  further  extremity. 
No  materials  answer  better  than  strong  clean  horse-hair,  plucked 
from  the  middle  of  the  tail,  especially  of  a young  and  healthy  gray 
or  white  stallion.  Before  plaiting  they  should  be  well  sorted  that 
the  hair  of  every  link  may  be  of  equal  size  with  each  other,  and  if 
washed  should  not  be  dried  too  rapidly.  For  ground  fishing,  how- 
ever,  brown,  or  at  any  rate,  dark  hairs,  are  to  be  preferred,  fioni 
their  proximity  to  the  colour  of  the  bottom.  Silk  lines  are  seldom 
of  much  practical  utility  ; they  soon  rot,  and  catch  weeds. 

The  hook  should  be  so  tempered  as  readily  to  bend  without 
breaking,  and  have  a sharp  point.  It  should  be  long  in  the  shank 
and  deep  in  the  bed,  the  point  strait,  and  true  to  the  level  of  the 
shank,  and  the  barb  long ; the  size  and  sort  depending  on  the 
kind  of  fish  for  which  you  propose  to  angle.  The  angler  should 
be  always  provided  with  a variety. 

Floats  are  formed  of  cork,  porcupine  quills,  goose  and  swan 
quills,  &c.  In  slow  water,  and  for  light  fish,  a quill  float  is  best. 
For  heavy  fish  or  strong  streams  a cork  float,  which  is  best  made 
by  taking  a sound  cork,  bore  it  through  the  centre  lengthways 
with  a small  red-hot  iron,  round  the  top,  and  taper  it  down  across 
the  grain  two-thirds  the  length,  forming  the  whole  into  the  shape 
of  a pear.  The  float  should  be  so  loaded  as  to  sink  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Although  the  origin  of  this  art  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity, it  is  evidently  of  ancient  date,  as  appears  from  the  allusions 
made  to  it  amotio-  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  books  of°the  Bible  ; as  those  of  Job,  Isaiah,  Amos,  Hab- 
bakuk,  &c.  A spirited  turn  is  given  to  the  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  destruction  of  Egypt  in  bishop  Lowtli  s Isaiah  ; 

And  the  fishers  shall  mourn  and  lament ; 

AH  those  that  east  the  hook  in  the  river, 

And  those  that  spread  nets  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  shall  languish. 

And  they  that  work  the  fine  flax  shall  be  confounded, 

And  they  that  weave  net-work, 

And  her  stores  shall  be  broken  up  ; 

Even  of  all  that  make  a gain  of  pools  for  fish.  . „ , „ 

Isaiah,  xix.  8 — 10. 

Classical  readers  will  recollect  the  occasion  on  which  Cleopatra 
made  such  a gudgeon  of  Antony.  He,  according  to  Plutaich, 
having  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  toiled  all  day  and  taken  nothing, 
gave  secret  orders  to  some  of  his  attendants  to  dive  into  the  water 
and  fasten  several  fine  large  fishes  to  his  bait.  Cleopatra  per- 
ceived the  stratagem,  and  while  she  applauded  his  successes,  pri- 
vately sent  down  one  of  her  slaves  to  hang  a large  salted  fish  of 
the  Euxine  upon  his  hook.  When  Antony  thus  detected  exhibited 


considerable  displeasure  at  being  exposed  to  ridicule,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  him,  exclaiming,  “ Resign,  dear  general,  this  kind 
of  sport  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus ; your  game  is 
ciiies,  provinces,  and  kingdoms.”  It  has  been  well  said, 

What  gudgeons  are  we  men, 

Every  woman’s  easy  prey, 

Though  we’ve  felt  the  hook,  again 

We  bite,  and  they  betray.  . 

Ano-lino-  came  into  general  repute  in  England  about  the  period 
of  the  reformation,  when  both  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  being 
prohibited  by  the  common  law  from  the  amusements  ot  hunting, 
hawking,  and  fowling,  directed  their  attention  to  this  recreation. 
The  invention  of  printing  assisted  in  exciting  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  made  known  its  importance  “ to  cause  the  helthe  ot 
your  bodie,  and  specyally  of  your  soule,”  as  the  first  treatise  con- 
cludes. Wynkin  De  Worde  gave  the  world  in  1496  a small  tolio 
republication  of  the  celebrated  Book  of  St.  Albans.  It  contained 
for  the  first  time  a curious  tract  entitled  the  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge 
wytli  an  Anode,  embellished  with  a wood-cut  of  the  angler.  Ihi^ 
treatise  is  imputed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  Barnes,  prioress 
of  a nunnery  near  St.  Albans.  « The  angler  (she  observes,)  atte 
the  leest  hath  his  holsom  walke  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a swete  ayre 
of  the  swete  sauoure  of  the  meede  floures  that  makyth  him  hungry  , 
he  hereth  the  melodvus  armony  of  the  fowlls,  he  seeth  the  yonge 
swannes,  lieerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowlls,  with  their 
brodes,  whych  me  seemyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of  houndys, 
the  blastes  of  hornys,  and  the  scrye  of  fowles,  that  hunters,  tawk- 
eners,  and  foulers,  can  make.  And  if  angler  take  fysshe,  surelie 
thenne  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  is  in  his  spyryte.  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans  contains  “ Treatises  perteynynge  to  Plawkynge 
and  Huntynge,”  as  well  as  “ Fysshynge  with  an  Angle  ; and  se- 
veral editions  of  it  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  that  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman  s Academie 
in  1595;  The  Jewel  for  Gentrie,  in  1614;  and  The  Gentlemans 
Recreation  in  1674.  . 

From  this  last  mentioned  date  to  the  present  time,  many  works 
upon  ano-ling  have  appeared  at  various  periods,  of  which  we  may 
mention— Walton’s  Inimitable  Discourse  on  Angling  : Yarrow’s 
“ British  Fisheries  Blaine’s  “ Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  . 
“The  Angler’s  Guide,”  by  T.  F.  Salter,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 


FRIAR’S  VALLEY. 

A LEGEND  OF  ST.  HELENA. 
(By  Mrs.  Ward.) 


Long  years  ago,  in  the  soft  twilight  of  a southern  clime,  a traveller 
looked  down  from  a lone  hill-side  upon  a valley  that  resounded 
with  mirth  and  song.  The  voices  of  the  young  were  borne  up  the 
side  of  the  hill  by  fragrant  breezes.  There  \yas  an  echo  of  gay 
dancing  footsteps,  and  castanets,  with  their  swift  and  sharp 
beating,  made  the  echo  still  more  glad  and  perfect.  Sitting  then 
in  shadow,  and  looking  down  upon  the  moonlit  valley,  the  stranger 
sajd  ■ — “Thus  have  I ever  been,  shut  out  from  all  companionship 
with  my  fellows,  lonely,  unknown,  and  utterly  deserted,  while  they 
are  gay.” 

Shall  I tell  you  why  he  said  this  ? His  father  was  a Portuguese 
noble,  his  mother  a poor  Spanish  girl.  The  noble  had  loved  this 
poor  Spanish  girl,  and,  though  his  country  had  called  him  back, 
he  loved  her  still,— loved  her  in  his  way  with  a fiery  selfish  love, 
for  he  would  not  marry  her.  But  as  his  son  grew  up,  he  watched 
him,  he  had  him  educated,  and  now  he  told  the  mother  that  it  she 
would  send  the  youth  to  him,  he  would  place  him  among  the  war- 
riors  of  Portugal.  She  hesitated,  she  wept,  she  consented,  then 
she  retracted  her  consent,  and  her  son,  with  that  proud  longing 
for  distinction  which  leads  young  spirits  forth  to  danger,  left  his 
home,  and  proceeded  to  Portugal.  “ It  may  be,  said  he,  that 
my  deeds  may  lead  my  father  to  do  my  mother  justice.  Vain 
dependence  on  man’s  generosity  1 , . , 

He  departed;  And,  wandering  on,  he  rested  by  the  road-side, 
or  in  dark  woods,  or  among  mountains,  or  sometimes,  as  just  now, 
upon  a lone  hill-side.  The  moon  increased  in  beauty  : and, 
creeping  down  with  slow  and  silent  footfalls,  our  traveller  descended 
among  the  lovely  vineyards. 

He  remained  in  shadow  ; it  was  such  enjoyment  to  stand  under 
those  green  and  fragrant  aisles  of  most  delicious  beauty  s^ud, 
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looking  out  from  his  hiding-place  of  tender  leaves,  he  gazed  till 
his  heart  beat  heavily  and  mysteriously.  A young  girl  was  dancing, 
sometimes  alone  for  a few  minutes,  and  anon  she  struck  her  casta- 
nets, and  a group  of  girls  advanced,  holding  out  their  hands  to 
youths  who  followed  them.  The  dance  was  slow,  and  the  music 
solemn  ; and  when  it  was  done  he  heard  the  young  girl  who  had 
led  it  rejoicing  that  the  solemn  dance  was  over.  He  saw  them 
crowning  her  with  flowers,  and  knew  that  she  was  the  favourite  of 
the  night.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  saw  that  beautiful  dance, 
the  Cachuca ; and  before  she  began  they  sang  a symphony  of  har- 
monious words.  “ Chiva  del  alma,”  “joy  of  my  soul,”  sang  a 
slender  youth,  who  led  the  maiden  out,  and  she  began  the  dance, 
that  lovely  dance,  the  more  beautiful,  the  more  graceful  for  being 
performed  alone.  She  bounded  forth,  after  first  striking  the  cas- 
tanets, and  then,  winding  through  the  dance,  she  bent  the  knee, 
and,  throwing  back  her  head  to  gaze  on  her  young  companions, 
she  held  her  tiny  instruments  aloft,  and  beat  them,  as  though 
challenging  her  girlish  compeers.  Now  peeping  under  her  wreathed 
arms  with  a joyous  smile,  now  flinging  back  her  head  in  mimic 
scorn,  then  starting  up,  she  moved  gently  backward  with  a depre- 
cating air,  and,  smiling  and  breathless,  and  with  a thrilling  laugh, 
she  ended  with  clasped  hands  and  head  half  bowed,  replying 
mutely  to  their  swift  applause. 

And  he,  the  gazer  hidden  among  the  vines,  he  saw  the  slender 
youth,  who  had  led  her  forward,  approach  to  conduct  her  to  a bench 
overhung  with  golden  grapes,  and  he  saw  her  turn  aside  from 
that  youth’s  whispered  words.  Mournfully,  and  with  a sense  of 
deeper  loneliness  than  ever,  our  stranger  still  gazed,  then  pausing 
with  eyes  bent  one  way,  but  his  foot  another,  he  broke  his  way 
through  the  overhanging  vines,  and  stood  forth  in  the  moonlight 
among  the  group  of  joyous  dancers. 

He  had  emerged  so  quickly  from  the  gloom  into  light,  that  a 
few  uttered  slight  screams,  and  the  young  men  sprang  forward 
with  brows  bent  on  him  angrily.  Ere  they  could  ask  his  mission, 
he  had  spoken.  “ I am  a stranger,”  said  he,  “ weary,  and  wanting 
rest.”  His  words  were  few,  his  manner  simple,  his  voice  gentle, 
and  he  looked  most  weary.  So  they  bade  the  stranger  sit  down 
among  them,  and,  bringing  him  grapes  and  clear  water  from  a 
fountain  that  made  sweet  music  in  the  vineyard,  they  desired  him 
to  rest  himself.  The  youth’s  coming  had  made  them  pause,  and 
the  men  looked  half  angry  at  the  intrusion  that  had  so  stopped 
their  mirth,  while  the  damsels  stood  by  and  gave  him  welcome 
and  refreshment. 


Hark ! the  stranger  sings,  the  girls  stand  listening,  and  the 
valley  sends  forth  echoes.  The  dancer — where  is  she  ? With 
lips  apart,  and  eyes  all  dim  with  a sweet  sorrow  (for  the  stranger’s 
words  are  sad,)  she  watched  him  in  silence.  And  her  lover? 
Alas  ! she  loves  him  not.  In  that  valley  there  had  been  none  like 
unto  this  stranger,,  and  till  now,  her  heart  had  been,  indeed,  un- 
touched. 

Is  it  a dream  ? are  those  dark  eyes  turned  on  her?  Is  that 
mournful  song  addressed  to  her,  in  which  he  grieves  at  his  destiny, 
his  want  of  friends,  his  wandering  prospects,  and  his  sudden 
passion? 


Days  have  passed  swiftly  by,  for  the  hours  have  been  led  by 
youth  and  beauty,  mirth  and  song,  and  dance.  The  sun  is  up 
above  the  mountains,  and  the  stranger  is  departing.  He  looks 
back  upon  the  valley,  grieving  and  desponding.  What  right  has 
he  to  stay ! Already  he  has  left  the  brand  of  jealousy  among  its 
people.  Helena!  beautiful  Helena!  why  now  gazest  thou°va- 
cantly  through  the  vineyard  ? There  sound  still  the  dancer’s  feet, 
there  beat  the  castanets,  there  tinkle  the  guitars.  And  thy  lover, 
with  arms  folded,  and  head  bent  down  upon  a sullen  breast,  sits 
apart  in  silence  and  in  anger. 


A few  short  weeks,  and  the  stranger  is  among  them  again  ! And 
now  he  comes  with  sword  and  plume,  and  gay  apparel,  and  a tall 
and  bounding  charger.  There  is  war ! Desolation  hath  over- 
taken the  happy  valley ; the  wreathed  vines  are  streaming  and 
dead  upon  the  ground ; the  once  clear  fountain  is  choked  and 
stagnant,  and  Helena  gone  ! 

So  our  soldier  turned  his  horse’s  head  away,  and  led  his  men — 


for  an  armed  band  were  with  him — to  a crowded  city.  He  found 
Helena  there,  and  with  her  father ; a great  merchant,  too,  had 
wooed  her.  Already  her  marriage  was  talked  of.  And  now  Go- 
merez  was  ever  near  her,  hovering  round  her  like  a watchful  angel. 
Alas  ! one  night,  when  she  had  consented  to  meet  him,  he  was 
seized,  bound,  and  borne  to  a dungeon. 

Many  weeks  he  was  detained  in  his  dark  cell,  and  at  last  one 
came  to  release  him.  He  looked  at  his  liberator,  and  thought  he 
knew  his  face.  “ And  is  it  thou,”  said  he,  “ my  rival,  that  thus 
generously  comest  to  my  rescue  ? Tell  me,  I beseech  thee,  of  my 
love?” 

“ She  is  not  worthy  of  you,”  replied  the  youth,  sternly. 

He  led  him  to  a festival  held  in  the  open  air.  There  came  by 
a gorgeous  equipage,  and  therein  sat  pale,  but  glittering  with 
jewels,  Helena,  the  dancer  of  the  moonlit  vineyard.  So  Gomerez, 
turning  to  his  companion,  thanked  him  with  grateful  words  for  his 
generous  services,  he  did  not  even  ask  how  he  had  compassed  his 
release  ; and  then,  with  folded  arms  and  gushing  heart,  he  moved 
out  of  the  crowded  city,  and  following,  as  it  were,  the  mere  gui- 
dance of  his  feet,  fo>-  his  soul  was  dwelling  on  past  happy  things, 
he  wandered  on,  till  he  found  himself  beyond  the  hum  of  men  upon 
an  open  plain. 

There  floated  towards  him  on  the  evening  wind  the  sound  of  a 
convent-bell.  There  was  peace  in  its  tones,  and  stepping  onward 
with  a more  decided  tread,  he  reached  the  gates,  and  asked  ad- 
mittance. He  took  the  vows,  and  then  he  found  how  terrible  had 
been  his  rival’s  revenge.  It  was  he  who  had  told  the  merchant  of 
Helena’s  obscure  lover.  The  merchant  was  a man  of  power  as  of 
wealth,  and  Gomerez  was  imprisoned.  Once  shut  up,  they  told 
Helena  he  was  false,  and,  with  a heart  swelling  with  a woman’s 
pride,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  crafty  merchant. 

Gomerez  was  bowed  to  the  ground  with  sorrow  and  despair. 
He  prayed  for  strength.  He  schooled  his  passions,  since  his  sacred 
calling  demanded  it  of  him,  and  rejected  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  ; 
but  he  could  not  rest  in  the  same  country  with  his  now  lost  love. 
In  his  youth,  his  solitary  life — for  beyond  his  mother  he  had  held 
communion  with  no  one— had  been  devoted  to  study.  Learning 
had  still  great  charms  for  him  ; and  now,  in  the  spirit  of  a wide 
philosophy,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  subtle  mysteries  of  science. 

King  Emanuel  was  fitting  out  his  first  fleet.  Men  of  genius 
were  going  to  the  East ; and,  obtaining  permission  from  his  supe- 
rior, Father  Ignacio,  for  this  was  the  name  he  had  assumed,  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  among  them.  I speak  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Science,  though  in  its  infancy,  made  the 
most  important  discoveries. 

The  climate  of  the  East,  combined  with  the  severity  of  his  stu- 
dies, began  secretly  to  undermine  the  health  of  Father  Ignacio  ; 
and  his  friend  Pimental,  the  king’s  admiral,  persuaded  him  to  take 
a voyage  homeward.  He  grieved  to  leave  his  consolations,  as  he 
called  his  books  ; but  many  of  the  sick  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship 
demanded  his  care  and  counsel ; this  made  the  good  father  less 
loath  to  go.  They  set  sail.  Gentle  winds  wafted  them  through 
the  Indian  seas,  but  in  a few  weeks  the  lace  of  heaven  more  often 
frowned  than  smiled.  A tempest  arose,  and,  lifting  up  their  voices 
in  despair,  they  cried  aloud  in  their  agony.  Then  did  the  good 
father  offer  up  his  prayers  ; still  the  tempest  raged,  and,  lo,  through 
the  dark  mists  they  saw  a frightful  rock.  But  Providence  heard 
their  cry  for  help,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  1508, 
when  the  tempest  had  ceased  to  roar,  though  the  sea  still  boiled 
and  bubbled  around  them,  and  though  their  vessel,  with  spars  all 
broken,  and  with  shattered  helm,  reeled  helplessly  upon  the  waters, 
they  lowered  a boat  and  went  ashore  upon  this  barren  and  desert 
island. 

It  was  a day  which  to  Father  Ignacio  was  fraught  with  sad  and 
tender  reminiscences.  It  was  the  festival  of  St.  Helena,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  he  had  first  beheld  his  beautiful  and 
lost  love  dancing  in  the  moonlit  vineyard  of  the  Andalusian  valley. 
So  he  landed  with  his  companions,  and  they  climbed  the  terrific 
rocks,  and,  finding  much  beauty  in  the  interior,  which  they  had 
not  expected  from  their  first  view  of  the  island,  they  acceeded  to 
the  good  father’s  wishes  that  it  should  be  named  after  the  saint, 
and  they  called  it  St.  Helena.  Many  were  sick,  and  when  the 
ship  had  undergone  repairs,  they  requested  permission  to  be  left 
behind,  Father  Ignacio  consenting  to  become  their  pastor. 

Dissensions  had  meanwhile  broken  out  among  the  Portuguese 
nobility  in  India.  Some  of  them  deserted  to  the  native  princes, 
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and,  Albuquerque,  having  made  them  prisoners,  punished  them 
cruelly  : he  cut  off  their  ears,  noses,  and  right  hands,  and  in  this 
mutilated  state  they  were  put  on  board  a ship  returning  to  Europe. 
Among  them  was  one  called  Fernandez  Lopez,  and  he,  preferring 
exile  to  a life  of  ignominy  in  his  native  country,  was  at  his  own 
request  landed  at  St.  Helena. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Father  Ignacio  and  his  flock  set- 
tled on  the  island  ; they  had  built  a rude  chapel  of  loose  stones 
upon  one  of  the  mountains,  and  living  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
they  passed  their  time  in  cultivating  the  land  that  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  had  already  afforded  provision  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  passing  ships  belonging  to  their  country  ; for  Portugal 
alone  knew  of  the  solitary  rock  so  tar  out  in  the  sea.  Fernandez 
joined  the  band  of  peaceful  brethren,  and  in  their  devotions  and 
in  useful  industry  they  passed  their  quiet  lives. 

Meanwhile,  Plelena’s  husband,  the  rich  merchant,  died,  and 
then  the  lover  of  the  vineyard  once  more  proffered  his  unwelcome 
suit.  She  rejected  him,  and  he,  in  a passion  of  jealousy  and  des- 
pair, informed  her  of  the  faithful  attachment  and  unhappy  fate  of 
poor  Gomerez.  Helena  did  not  reproach  him : she  sat  like  a 
statue,  as  though  she  heard  him  not ; and  when  he  had  departed, 
she  called  her  faithful  attendant,  who  had  never  left  her  since  she 
had  nursed  her  as  an  infant  in  the  vineyard,  and  told  her  she  was 
determined  on  following  her  lover  to  India.  His  departure  thence 
had  not  been  ascertained  by  his  wicked  rival. 

“ But,”  said  the  nurse,  “he  is  bound  by  vows  that  will  prevent 
him  from  ever  being  yours.’  ’ 

“ No  matter,”  said  Helena,  “ I will  see  his  dwelling-place.” 

“ Years,  too,  have  passed  away,”  said  the  waiting-woman  ; “it 
may  be,  he  hath  forgotten  you.”  Helena’s  look  of  anger  checked 
further  speech. 

Helena  was  wealthy : she  had  been  a kind,  and  dutiful,  and 
faithful  wife,  and  the  merchant  had  left  her  vast  riches. 


She  departed  for  the  far  East,  attended  by  some  trusty  servants. 
On  reaching  it,  she  learned  that  Father  Ignacio  had  long  since 
departed ; but  from  vessels  which  had  made  the  voyage  homeward 
and  come  back  again,  she  gained  intelligence  of  the  good  father  s 
abode  in  the  lonely  isle. 

Helena  set  sail  again.  Her  ancient  nurse  remonstrated,  saying 
— “ Lady,  why  wilt  thou  disturb  the  peace  of  this  good  man  ?” 

“ He  shall  not  know  that  I am  near  him,”  replied  Helena,  “ but 
I shall  see  his  dwelling  place.” 

Alas!  she  learned  on  her  arrival  that  he  lived  there  no  longer  ; 
the  good  father  was  dead.  He  died,  it  was  said,  with  Helena  s 
name  upon  his  lips,  and  blessing  her. 

She  sought  the  valley  where  he  had  dwelt.  It  was  a peaceful 
place.  Of  the  followers  of  Ignacio,  some  had  died,  and  were  buried 
on  the  mountain-top.  Others  had  departed,  weary  of  the  solitude. 
To  this  day  you  may  see  the  rude  stones  placed  over  their  humble 
graves,  in  memory  of  the  exiled  dead.  The  rude  chapel  was  fast 
falling  down.  Helena,  with  a few  trusty  attendants,  fixed  her 
abode3 in  the  beautiful  valley,  and  continued  to  cultivate  what  her 
beloved  had  first  planted.  Every  evening,  as  the  sun  crept  behind 
the  rocks  at  the  valley’s  side,  for  it  lies  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  she  sat  down  upon  the  opposite  mountain — the  vale  is  very 
narrow — and  gazed  upon  her  lover’s  last  d velling-place. 

No  monument  marked  his  grave:  he  had  survived  most  of  his 
followers,  and  the  rest,  though  they  had  placed  a plain  stone  over 
his  remains,  had  not  recorded  more  than  his  name  upon  it.  He- 
lena would  have  erected  a monument  to  his  memory,  but  there 
were  no  artificers  to  execute  her  wishes.  Strangely  and  myste- 
riously Nature  herself  raised  a memorial  to  the  good  man,  who 
had  devoted  his  best  years  to  science,  who  had  enlightened  his 
nation,  and  had  provided  for  the  wants  of  its  wanderers  in  sickness 
and  in  scarcity.  The  temple  of  their  worship  was  fast  falling,  but 
Heaven  forbade  its  utter  annihilation.  As  some  stones  gave  way, 
others  remained  strangely  balanced  ; and  before  Helena  closed  her 
eyes  in  death  in  the  calm  “ Valley  of  Lemons,”  the  ruined  chapel 
had  disappeared,  and  left  in  its  place  a perfect  monument  of  the 
good  friar. 

He  is  now  seen  by  travellers  as  lie  stands  on  that  mountain-top, 
with  cowl  thrown  back,  and  as  if  still  proceeding  on  his  pilgrimage, 
over  hill  and  valley,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  unharmed  by 
tempests,  and  untouched  by  Time. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 

Melancholy. — Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life  there  are 
two  species  that  have  but  little  resemblance.  There  is  a sudden 
gloom  which  disposes  to  unkindness  and  every  bad  passion ; a 
fretfulness  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of  familiar  life, 
which,  if  it  weary  at  last  the  assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only 
the  neglect  which  has  forced  and  not  the  perversity  of  humour 
which  gave  occasion  to  it,  and  soon  learns  to  hate,  therefore,  what 
it  considers  as  ingratitude  and  injustice  ; or  which,  if  friendship 
be  still  assiduous  as  before,  sees  in  the  very  assiduities,  a proof, 
not  of  the  strength  of  that  affection  which  has  forgotten  the  acri- 
mony to  sooth  the  supposed  uneasiness  which  gave  it  rise,  but  a 
proof  that  there  has  been  no  offensive  acrimony  to  be  forgotten, 
and  persists  therefore  in  every  peevish  caprice  till  the  domestic 
tyranny  becomes  habitual.  This  melancholy  temper,  so  poisonous 
to  the  happiness,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  who 
are  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and  who  feel  their  misery 
the  more  because  it  may  perhaps  arise  from  one  whom  they  strive, 
and  vainly  strive  to  love,  is  the  temper  of  a vulgar  mind.  But 
there  is  a melancholy  of  a gentler  species,  a melancholy  which,  as 
it  arises  in  a great  measure  from  a view  of  the  sufferings  of  man, 
disposes  to  a warmer  love  of  man,  this  sufferer,  and  which  is 
almost  as  essential  to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue  as  it  is  to  the 
nicer  sensibilities  of  poetic  genius. — Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

Advice  to  Young  Folks. — An  American  divine  closes  a ser- 
mon with  the  following  quaint  advice  : — “ I want  you,  my  young 
sinners,  to  kiss  and  get  married  ; and  then  devote  your  time  to 
morality  and  money-making.  Then  let  your  homes  be  well  pro- 
vided with  such  comforts  and  necessaries  as  piety,  pickles,  pots, 
and  kettles ; brushes,  brooms,  benevolence,  and  bread  ; charity, 
cheese,  and  crackers  ; faith,  flour,  and  affection  ; cyder,  sincerity, 
and  onions ; integrity,  vinegar,  and  virtue ; wine  and  wisdom. 
Have  all  these  always  on  hand,  and  happiness  will  be  with  you. 
Don’t  drink  any  thing  intoxicating — eat  moderately  go  about 
business  after  breakfast — lounge  a litue  after  dinner  chat  after 
tea,  and  kiss  after  quarrelling  ; and  all  the  joy,  the  peace,  and  the 
bliss  this  earth  can  afford  shall  be  yours,  until  the  grave  closes 
over  you,  and  your  spirits  are  borne  to  a brighter  and  happier 
world.” 

The  Dog.— The  Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a na- 
ture noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe 
— remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He 
hath  a share  of  man’s  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man’s  false- 
hood. You  may  bribe  a soldier  to  slay  a man  with  his  sword,  or 
a witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation,  but  you  cannot  make  a 
hound  tear  his  benefactor.  He  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when 
man  justly  incurs  his  enmity. — Walter  Scott. 

Diffusion  of  Blessings.— The  joy,  resulting  from  the  diffu- 
sion of  blessings  to  all  around  us  is  tbe  purest  and  sublimest  that 
can  enter  the  human  thind,  and  can  be  conceived  only  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it.  Next  to  the  consolations  of  divine  grace, 
it  is  the  most  sovereign  balm  to  the  miseries  of  life,  both  in  him 
who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  in  him  who  exercises  it ; and  it  will 
not  only  soothe  and  tranquillise  a troubled  spirit,  but  inspire  a con- 
stant flow  of  good  humour,  content,  and  gaiety  of  heart. 

Poetry  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  Nature,  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures, 
keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  hu- 
man nature”  by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feel- 
ings, and  through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

Inventions. — Printing  was  invented  by  a soldier,  gunpowder 
by  a monk,  and  several  branches  of  the  clothing  trade  by  a bishop  ; 
this  last,  is  said,  however,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  notions,  concern- 
ing Bishop  Blaize,  the  patron  saint  of  the  woolcombers.  But  he 
obtained  that  honour,  not  on  account  of  any  improvements  he 
made  in  the  trade,  but  because  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  having 
his  flesh  torn  by  carding  irons. 

Consolation. — If  we  go  at  noon-day  to  the  bottom  of  a deep 
pit,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  stars  which  on  the  level  ground  are 
invisible.  Even  so,  from  tbe  depths  of  grief— worn,  wretched, 
seared,  and  dying— the  blessed  apparitions  and  tokens  of  heaven 
make  themselves  visible  to  our  eyes. 
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POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


THE  GIVEN-UP. 

He  speaketh  now  : “ Oh,  mother  dear  !” 
Murmurs  the  little  child  : 

And  there  is  trouble  in  his  eyes, 

Those  large  blue  eyes  so  mild  : 

“ Oh,  mother  dear  ! they  say  that  soon, 
When  here  I seek  for  thee 

I shall  not  And  thee nor  out  there, 

Under  the  old  oak-tree  ; 

4 ‘ Nor  up  stairs  in  the  nursery, 

Nor  any  where,  they  say : 

Where  wilt  thou  go  to,  mother  dear  ? 

Oh,  do  not  go  away  !” 

There  was  a long  silence,  a deep  hush, 

And  then  the  child’s  low  sob  : 

Her  quivering  eyelids  close  : one  hand 
Keeps  down  the  heart’s  quick  throb. 

And  the  lips  move,  though  sound  is  none, 
That  inward  voice  is  prayer, 

And  hark!  “ Thy  will,  O Lord,  be  done  !” 

And  tears  are  trickling  there 

Down  that  pale  cheek,  on  that  young  head ; 

And  round  her  neck  he  clings , 

And  child  and  mother  murmur  out 
Unutterable  things. 

He  half  unconscious,  she  deep  struck 
With  sudden,  solemn  truth, 

That  number’d  are  her  days  on  earth— 
Her  shroud  prepared  in  youth  : 

That  all  in  life  her  heart  holds  dear 
God  calls  her  to  resign  : 

She  hears,  fears,  trembles but  looks  up, 

And  sighs  “ Thy  will  be  mine!” 


SHE  STILL  BELIEVED  ’TWAS  SPRING. 

’Twas  hope  at  first  that  made  her  eye, 

Bright  as  dewy  heather, 

If  dry’d  the  bell  ’twouldcome  again, 

Brighter  far  than  ever. 

And  love  had  mark’d  her  youthful  cheek 
With  many  a lovely  hue, 

The  spirit  of  the  spring  she  seem’d, 

The  sweetest  flower  that  grew. 

I saw  her  on  the  mountain  top 
Like  ray  of  morning  light : 

A being  too  mild  to  be  of  earth, 

A day  without  a night. 

And  oft  at  evening’s  sacred  hour 
She’d  sit  on  mountain  steep, 

And  weave  a wreath  for  him  she  lov’d, 

Tho’  he  was  on  the  deep. 

For  spring  had  smil’d  on  them  as  one, 

But  summer  found  them  twain, 

And  autumn  brought  the  time  to  meet, 

But  hoary  winter  came. 

And  marbled  was  the  ground  with  snow, 

And  bleak  was  hill  and  dell, 

But  still  she  thought  it  was  the  spring, 

And  bade  him  oft  farewell. 

A wreath  she  wore  of  withered  flowers, 

A robe  that  once  was  white, 

And  tho  ’twas  winter  still  she  sang, 

“He  wove  this  wreath  last  night.” 

And  milder  than  the  moon  she  smil’d, 

- Her  eyes  were  liquid  light, 

'‘I’ll  meet  him  on  the  cliff,”  she  said, 

“ He  loves  a robe  of  white.” 

And  strange  it  seem’d  so  light  a foot, 

Should  trip  along  the  snow, 

A voice  so  sweet  should  sing  at  night, 

When  winter’s  wind  did  blow. 

But  still  she  came,  I saw  her  last 
All  cold  and  dewy  wet, 

She  sat  upon  the  hill,  but  O ! 

The  star  had  nearly  set. 

And  by  the  moon  I saw  the  tear, 

Fall  frozen  from  her  eye, 

Just  as  she  breath’d  again  to  him, 

A long,  a last  good-bye  ! 

Aad  thus  the  Spirit  of  the  Spring 
No  night  nor  winter  knew, 

For  when  the  sweets  of  spring  had  passed, 

Hope  charmed  the  wintry  view, 
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Sunday,  14. Sixth  Sunday -after  Trinity.  The  Paris  Bastile  destroyed 

1789. 

Monday,  15. St.  Swithin,  the  rainy  saint,  died  868.  Jerusalem  destroyed 

A.D.  70. 

Tuesday,  16. The  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  622.  J.  Hunter  died 

1821,  aged  93. 

Wednesday,  17. Dr.  Watts  born  1674.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  born  1732. 

Thursday,  18. Battle  of  Halidown  Hill,  near  Berwick,  1333. 

Friday,  19. Turkish  fleet  burned  by  the  Greeks  1822.  Reaction  1823. 

Saturday,  20. Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  died  1796,  aged  37.  St.  Mar- 
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29 

30 
1 
2 
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4 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  E.  G. — The  task  proposed  is  somewhat  Herculean,  hut  we  will, 

nevertheless,  give  the  matter  consideration.  Our  Dublin  agent 
supplies  many  of  the  trade  in  Ireland. 

Quiz  Pry. — Will  our  correspondent  inform  us  where  a correct 
drawing  of  the  building  he  alludes  to,  may  be  procured?  We 
shall  be  happy  to  oblige  him  if  possible. 

G.  S.  Henry,  (Liverpool). — We  will  give  your  article  early  at- 

tention. 

H.  S.  G. — Is  this  gentleman  a brother  of  the  foregoing — the  style 

of  writing  and  the  writing  itself  are  marvellously  similar — 
where  did  he  procure  the  verses  ? 

J.  K.  D.  & W.  P.  D.,  (Liverpool). — It  is  by  no  means  our  in- 
tention to  abolish  the  “ Ladies'  Page," — on  the  contrary  we 
have  in  preparation  a series  of  useful  articles,  which  we  trust 
will  compensate  our  fair  readers  for  the  apparent  neglect  with 
which  we  have  of  late  treated  them. 

R.  P.  S.  (Cork). — Can  you  send  us  the  whole  tale  to  which  you  al- 
lude ? We  cannot  use  abridgments,  especially  abridgments  done 
by  others. 

The  Hints  of  a Regular  Subscriber  are  excellent.  The  task  of 
selection — where  such  a mass  is  demanded,  in  such  quick  re- 
currence— is  more  difficult  than  he  may  suppose. 

W.  H.  L. — As  writers  of  fiction  are  apt  to  describe  circumstances 
that  never  did  occur,  so  historians  occasionally  omit  events  that 
really  did  happen.  It  is  to  one  of  these  causes  that  the  omission 
must  be  traced.  Which,  it  is  for  W.  II.  L.  to  decide  as  he  think  - 
etli  proper. 

A.  T. — We  must  trouble  you  to  send  )is  the  titles  of  the  tales  you  al- 
lude to,  and  they  shall  be  immediately  left  at  the  office.  Some 
confusion  has  been  caused  by  your  not  always  using  the  same 
initials. 

P.  R.  L. — Any  book  you  may  think  proper  to  send  us  will  be  care- 
fully perused,  and  noticed  as  its  merits  may  require. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  <$-c., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  IV.  are  now  ready. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

In  our  present  number  we  publish  a careful  translation  of  Part  I. 
of  the  above  new  work,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 
Splendidly  Embellished  with  Illustrations  from  origi- 
nal designs,  until  concluded. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-strcet, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  120,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Onwiiyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. July  20,  ISM. 
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CHAPTER  III. — THE  ARRIVAL. 

Morok,  the  brute  tamer,  had  more  than  once  impatiently  opened 
the  shutter  of  the  casement  of  the  granary  which  overlooked  the 
courtyard  of  the  auberge  of  the  White  Falcon,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  soldier  and  the  two  orphans ; but  as  they  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  he  again  began  to  walk  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  drooping 
on  his  chest,  calculating  on  the  mode  of  executing  the  plan  he  had 
in  his  mind : his  thoughts  to  all  appearance  were  not  very  pleasant, 
tor  his  countenance  bore  even  a more  sinister  expression  than 


usual.  Notwithstanding  his  brutal  appearance,  Morok  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  intelligence,  and  the  intrepidity  he  displayed 
in  his  performances,  which,  like  a cunning  charlatan,  he  attributed 
to  his  recent  state  of  grace,  together  with  his  mystic  and  solemn 
language  and  stern  hypocrisy,  had  a decided  influence  over  the 
people  he  met  with  in  his  peregrinations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  long  before  his  conversion,  Morok  was 
familiarised  to  the  manners  of  wild  beasts  ; for  born,  as  he  was,  in 
the  north  of  Siberia,  he  had  in  his  youth  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid hunters  of  bears  and  reindeer.  At  a later  period,  in  1810, 
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he  abandoned  this  profession  to  act  as  guide  to  a Russian  engineer, 
on  a journey  of  discovery  to  the  Polar  regions,  whom  he  afterwards 
followed  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  Morok,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  was  at  length  employed  as  one  of  the  Imperial 
couriers,  iron  automata,  sent  at  the  slightest  caprice  of  the  despot 
to  traverse,  in  a frail  sledge,  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  from 
Persia  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  For  these  tools  of  bis  will,  who  tra- 
velled day  and  night  with  the  rapidity  ot  lightning,  there  were 
neither  seasons,  obstacles,  nor  dangers.  Human  projectiles  who 
must  either  perform  their  task,  or  be  crushed  in  the  attempt  ; from 
this  we  may  well  conceive  the  vigour  and  endurance  of  men  ac- 
customed to  such  a life. 

It  would  be  useless,  just  at  this  moment,  to  notice  the  singular 
circumstances  that  caused  Morok  to  abandon  his  laborious  avoca- 
tion for  another  profession,  until  at  length,  be  found  himselt  a 
catechumen  in  a religious  establishment  at  Fribourg,  whence,  alter 
a time,  being  well  and  duly  converted,  be  began  his  nomadic 
wandering,  accompanied  by  a menagerie,  the  origin  of  which  no 
one  knew.— He  still  continued  to  pace  the  granary  until  night 
came  on,  and  the  people  he  so  impatiently  expected  not  having 
arrived,  he  became  more  nervous  and  fulgetty ; at  length  lie  sud- 
denly stopped,  placed  his  ear  against  the  window,  and  listened  ; 
his  sense  of  bearing  was  as  acute  as  that  of  an  Indian.  . Here 
they  are,”  be  exclaimed,  and  his  tawny  pupil  sparkled  with  dia- 
bolical joy,  for  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  a man  and  horse.  Pro- 
ceeding gently  to  the  shutter  of  the  granary,  lie  partially  opened 
it  with°extreme  caution,  and  could  perceive  two  young  girls  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  an  old  soldier,  who  acted  as  their  guide, 
enter  the  court. 

The  nioht  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  a strong  wind  agitated  the 
flames  ot°the  lamps,  by  the  light  of  which  the  new  comers  were 
ushered  in.  The  description  Morok  had  received,  was  so  exact 
he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  sure  now  of  his  prey,  he  closed  the 
window,  and  after  ailother  quarter  ot  an  hours  reflection,  foi  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  well  arranging  bis  plans,  he  leant  over  the 
trap-door,  where  the  ladder  was  placed,  and  shouted  ^ Goliath! 

“ Master,”  answered  a hoarse  voice.  “ Come  hither.  Ileie  I 
am,  I have  just  brought  some  meat  from  the  slaughter  house.” 
The  rounds  of  the  ladder  creaked,  and  an  enolnlous  head  appeared 
level  with  the  floor. 

Goliath,  who  bore  a most  appropriate  name,  for  lie  was  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,  and  as  square  built  as  Heicules,  was  a 
hideous  figure,  his  squinting  eyes  were  hidden  beneath  a low  and 
projecting  forehead,  his  hair  and  beard  were,  red  and  thick,  and 
harsh  as  horse-hair,  giving  his  features  a brutish  and  savage  cha- 
racter. Between  his  huge  jaws,  armed  with  teeth  like  hooks,  he 
held  a piece  of  raw  beef,  weighing  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
finding  it,  no  doubt,  more  convenient  to  carry  it  in  that  manner, 
that  his  hands  might  be  at  liberty  to  climb  the  ladder  which  trem- 
bled beneath  his  weight. 

At  leno-th  his  monstrous  form  bad  completely  issued  from  the 
trap,  and  from  his  bull’s  neck,  the  immense  breadth  of  Ins  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  the  enormous  size  of  his  arms  and  legs,  you 
might  well  conceive  that  this  giant  could  safely  wrestle  with  a bear. 
He  wore  a pair  of  old  blue  trousers  with  red  stripes,  and  patched 
with  leather,  and  a sort  of  jerkin,  or  rather  cuirass,  made  of  thick 
hide,  and  here  and  there  torn  by  the  sharp  claws  of  the  wild 
beasts.  As  soon  as  be  rose  he  opened  his  tusks  and  allowed  the 
beef  to  fall  on  the  ground,  licking  his  moustaches  and  bloody  lips 
with  all  the  relish  of  a gourmand.  This  monster,  like  many  other 
mountebanks,  bad  began  his  career  by  devouring  raw  flesh  at  fairs 
and  other  places,  calculating  on  the  contributions  of  the  public  as 
a reward ; at  length,  becoming  accustomed  to  this  savage  meal, 
his  interest  and  his  appetite  went  hand  in  band,  and  as  a prelude 
to  the  performances  of  Morok,  lie  would  devour  several  pounds 

of  n,w  meat.  . . . , 

“ La  Mort’s  share  and  mine  are  below,  tins  is  for  Cain  ana 
Judas,”  said  Goliath,  showing  bis  meat.  “ Where’s  the  cleaver, 
that  1 may  divide  it.  I’ll  have  no  preference;  man  or  beast,  let 
each  have  bis  share.”  Then  turning  back  the  sleeves  of  his  jer- 
kin, lie  exhibited  a fore-arm  as  hairy  as  that  of  a wolf,  and  covered 
with  ridges  ot  veins,  as  thick  as  your  thumb.  “ Now  master, 
wheie’s'the  chopper,”  lie  again  repeated,  casting  his  eys  about  in 
every  direction.  But,  instead  of  answering  the  question,  the  Pro- 
phet began  to  interrogate  his  acolyte.  “ Were  you  below  just  now 
when  some  fresh  travellers  arrived  at  the  inn  ?”  “ Y es,  master, 


I had  just  come  back  from  the  slaughter-house.”  “ What  travel- 
lers are  they?”  “ There  are  two  young  girls  mounted  on  a white 
horse,  and  an  old  man,  with  huge  moustaches,  accompanies  them 
— but,  where’s  the  chopper  ? The  beasts  are  confoundedly  hun- 
gry, and  so,  in  fact,  am  I.  Where’s  the  chopper  ! Do  you 
know  where  the  travellers  are  lodged?  ’ “The  landlord  took 
the  two  girls  and  the  old  man  to  the  other  end  of  the  court-yard. 
“What  to  the  building  that  looks  out  on  the  field?”  ‘Yes, 
master — but,  where’s  the ” 

A concert  of  dreadful  roars  shook  the  granary  and  interrupted 
Goliath.  “ Don’t  you  bear,”  he  cried — “ Hunger  is  making  these 
beasts  furious.  If  I could  roar,  I should  do  the  same,  I never 

Saw  Judas  and  Cain  in  such  a state  as  they  are  to-night,  they 

bound  against  the  bars  of  their  cage  as  it  they  would  break  them, 
and  as  for  La  Mort,  bis  eyes  are  more  brilliant  than  ever,  you 

might  take  them  for  two  candles,  poor  fellow!”  Morok  con- 

tinued, without  taking  notice  of  the  observations  of  Goliath.  So, 
these  young  girls  are  lodged  in  the  building  at  the  other  end  ot 
the  court?”  “Yes,  yes,  but  in  the  Devils’  name,  where  is  the 
chopper  ? Since  Karl  left  us  I have  all  the  work  to  do,  and  that 
makes  our  meals  rather  late.”  “Does  the  old  man  remain  with  the 
girls?”  said  Morok.  Goliath  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
little  thought  his  master  bestowed  on  the  feeding  of  the  animals  ; 
looked  at  the  prophet  with  increasing  surprise. 

“ Answer,  you  brute  beast.”  “ If  I am  a brute,  I am  as  strong  as 
a brute,”  replied  Goliath,  in  a coarse  tone— “ and  brute  against 
brute,  I should  not  always  be  the  undermost.”  “ I ask  you  it  the 
old  man  is  with  the  young  girls,”  repeated  Morok.  “ Well  then, 
no  !”  replied  the  giant,  “ the  old  man  after  he  had  put  his  hoi se 
in  the  stable,  asked  for  a tub  of  water;  he  has  fixed  himself 
under  the  gateway,  and  there  by  the  light  ot  the  lamp,  he  is 
lathering  away.  A man  with  gray  moustaches,  soaping  away  like 
a washerwoman,  its  much  the  same  as  it  I were  to  feed  canary 
birds,”  added  Goliath,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “ But  now,  I 
have  answered  you  master,  let  me  look  after  the  suppei  ot  the 
beasts,”  then  looking  round  in  search  of  something— “ but  where 
is  this  chopper  then  ?”  After  a moments  thoughtful  silence,  the 
prophet  said  to  Goliath,  “ You  will  not  feed  the  beasts  this 


evening.  , , 

At  first  Goliath  did  not  understand  him— the  order  was  so  in- 
comprehensible. “ Did  you  speak,  master,”  lie  said.— “ I order 
you  not  to  feed  the  beasts  to  night.”  Goliath  made  no  answer, 
but  he  opened  his  squinting  eyes  to  the  utmost,  clapped  his  hands 
too-ether,  and  receded  two  or  three  paces.—”  Do  you  understand 
me?”  said  Morok,  impatiently ; “was  it  not  plain  enough  . 

“ Not  eat  when  our  meal  is  here,  and  we’re  three  hours  beyond 
our  usual  time!”  cried  Goliath,  with  increasing  astonishment.— 
“ Obey,  and  be  silent.”—”  Do  you  wish  some  mischief  to  happen 
to  niMit  ? why  hunger  will  make  the  beasts  furious  and  me  also. 
— “ So  much  the  better.”  “ Mad  !”  “ Better  still.  ‘ How 

better  still  ? surely-’ ’ “ Enough.”  “ But,  by  the  devil  s hide 

I am  as  hungry  as  them.”  “Well,  eat-what’s  to  hinder  you? 
your  supper’s  ready,  since  you  eat  it  raw.”  “ I never  eat  without 
my  beasts,  nor  they  without  me.”  “ I tell  you  again  if  you  are 
unlucky  enough  to  feed  the  beasts  to  night,  1 11  send  you  about 

your  business.”  . , , 

Goliath  growled  as  hoarsely  as  if  his  voice  had  been  a beat  s, 
reo-arding  the  Prophet  with  a look  at  once  stupified  and  angry, 
and  Morok,  having  given  his  orders  walked  about  the  granary  as 
if  in  deep  thought ; then  addressing  Goliath,  who  still  remained 
dumb-founded,  he  said—”  Do  you  recollect  where  the  house  of 
the  burgomaster  is,  where  I went  this  evening  to  have  my  license 
endorsed,  and  where  the  wife  bought  some  little  books  and  a ro- 
sary ?”  “ Yes,”  said  the  giant,  in  a brutal  tone.  You  must  go 

there,  and  ask  the  servant  if  I am  sure  to  meet  with  the  burgo- 
master in  good  time  in  the  morning.”  “For  wliat.  I may 
perhaps  have  something  important  to  announce  to  him  , at  all 
events  beg  of  him  not  to  leave  home  until  he  sees  me. 

“ Well,  but  about  the  beasts,  can’t  I feed  them  before  1 go  to 
the  burgomaster  ? Only  the  J ava  panther— lie  is  the  most  hungry 
—only  La  Mort,  master,  I’ll  only  take  him  a little  morsel.  As  to 
Cain,  I,  and  Judas,  we  can  wait.”  “ It  is  the  panther  above  all 
I desire  you  will  not  feed.”  “ By  the  devil  s horns,  cried  Go- 
liath, “ wliat  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ! I can  t comprehenc 
it;  it  is  a pity  Karl  is  not  here,  he  has  some  cunmng  in  him,  and 
might  make  me  understand  why  you  wont  let  the  hungry  b • 
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Cat.”  “ It  Is  not  necessary  you  should  understand.”  “Will  Karl 
be  back  soon  ?”  “ He  lias  been  back.’’  “Where  is  he  then?” 

11  He  has  gone  out  again.”  “ Well,  I can’t  comprehend  it;  there 
must  be  something  going  on  ; Karl  goes,  comes  back,  and  now 
he’s  off  again — and — “ Karl  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  you : 
although  you  are  as  hungry  as  a wolf,  you’re  as  crafty  as  a fox, 
and,  when  you  choose,  as  cunning  as  Karl.”  And  Morok  cor- 
dially slapped  the  giant  on  the  shoulder,  changing  in  an  instant 
his  manner  of  speech. — “I,  cunning?”  “As  a proof  of  it  you 
may  earn  ten  florins  to-night,  and  you  will  have  wit  enough  to 
earn  it — of  that  I am  certain.”  “ In  that  case  you’re  right,  I shall 
be  sharp  enough,”  said  the  giant,  smiling  with  a stupid  and  self- 
satisfied  air, — “what  am  I to  do  to  earn  these  ten  florins  ?”  “ You 
shall  learn.”  “Is  it  a difficult  task  ?”  “ You  will  be  told.  In 

the  first  place  you  must  go  to  the  burgomaster,  before  you  do  that, 
however,  do  not  forget  to  light  this  furnace.”  And  he  pointed  it 
out  to  Goliath.  “ Well,  master,”  said  the  giant,  somewhat  com- 
forted for  the  postponement  of  supper  by  the  expectation  of  earn- 
ing ten  florins.  “You  will  make  this  steel  rod  red  hot  in  the 
furnace,”  added  the  Prophet;  “you  will  leave  it  in  the  fire,  go  to 
the  burgomaster,  and  then  come  back  here  and  wait  for  me.”— 
“ Yes,  master.”  “And  see  that  you  do  not  let  the  fire  go  out.” 
“Very  well,  master.” 

Morok  took  one  step  as  if  about  to  leave,  but  looking  back,  he 
said — “ You  say  the  old  man  is  busy  washing  under  the  archway  ?” 
“ Yes,  master.”  “ Well,  forget  nothing — the  steel  rod  in  the  fire, 
the  burgomaster,  and  then  return  here,  and  wait  my  orders.”  So 
saying,  the  Prophet  descended  from  the  granary,  through  the 
trap-door. 

CHAPTER  IV. MOROK  AND  DAGOBERT. 

Goliath  was  quite  right — Dagobert  was  busy  washing  with  the 
imperturbable  gravity  he  always  exhibited.  But  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  employments  of  a soldier  on  active  service,  we  shall  find 
nothing  astonishing  in  this  apparent  eccentricity;  besides  the 
whole  mind  of  Dagobert  was  directed  to  the  task  of  economizing 
the  slender  resources  of  the  orphans,  and  preserving  them  from 
toil  or  trouble,  so  that  every  evening,  after  their  day’s  march,  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  a host  of  female  employments.  Besides 
this  he  was  not  in  his  apprenticeship,  many  and  many  a time 
during  his  campaigns,  he  had  industriously  repaired  the  injury 
his  uniform  was  sure  to  receive  during  a hard  day’s  fighting,  for 
a sabre  wound,  not  only  damages  the  skin,  but  makes  an  awkward 
notch  also  in  the  garment.  It  was  a usual  affair,  therefore,  on  the 
evening,  or  the  day  after  a hard  fought  battle,  to  see  the  best 
soldiers  (always  distinguishable  by  their  fine  military  appearance) 
draw  out  from  their  haversack  a little  case  furnished  with  needles, 
thread,  scissors,  buttons,  and  other  etceteras,  and  set  to  work  to 
repair  whatever  damage  their  garments  might  have  received,  in 
such  a manner  as  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  housewife. 

We  can  find  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  surname  of  Dagobert  had  been  bestowed 
on  Francois  Baudoin,  (the  guardian  of  the  two  orphans)  at  a time 
when  he  was  considered  the  handsomest  and  bravest  soldier  of  the 
imperial  guard.  Hard  blows  had  been  exchanged  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  we  are  speaking  of,  without  any  decided  advan- 
tage on  either  side.  In  the  evening  the  company  to  which  our 
hero  belonged,  were  sent  to  occupy  the  ruins  of  a deserted 
village,  the  videttes  were  placed,  half  the  cavalry  remained  on 
horseback,  and  the  remainder,  having  piquetted  their  horses  were 
enabled  to  take  a little  rest.  Our  hero  had  made  a valiant 
charge,  and  this  time  escaped  without  a wound,  for  he  considered 
a deep  scratch  he  had  received,  from  the  ill-managed  bayonet  of 
a kaizerlitz,  as  merely  something  by  which  he  might  remember  the 
action.  “ Brigand  ! my  new  trousers,”  cried  the  grenadier,  when 
he  saw  a large  rent  in  their  thigh,  at  the  same  time  avenging  him- 
self, by  returning  the  compliment  with  a well  directed  thrust, 
which  transfixed  the  Austrian.  But  if  he  exhibited  the  most  stoical 
indifference  for  his  scratched  skin,  such  was  not  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  dreadful  rent  in  his  lull  dress  trowsers. 

He  determined,  therefore,  the  same  evening  to  rectify  the  acci- 
dent, when  in  bivouac,  accordingly,  taking  his  needle  case  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  selected  his  best  needle  and  finest  thread,  and 
placing  a thimble  on  his  finger,  began  his  tailoring  by  the  light  of 
the  bivouac  fire,  having  first  taken  off  his  great  horseman’s  boots, 


and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  his  breeches  also,  and  turning  the 
garment  inside  out,  he  began  his  work  on  the  wrong  side,  that  the 
rent  might  be  more  perfectly  concealed.  This  partial  undress, 
was  a little  against  the  regulations,  but  the  captain,  when  he  went 
his  rounds,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sight  of  the  old  soldier, 
seated  on  his  heels,  with  fur  cup  on  his  head,  regimental  coat  on 
his  back,  his  boots  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  breeches  across  his 
knees,  sewing  and  resewing  with  all  the  coolness  of  a tailor  on  his 
shop-board. 

Suddenly  a discharge  of  musquetry  was  heard,  and  the  videttes 
fell  back  upon  the  detachment,  calling  upon  them  to  arm  ! “To 
horse  !”  cried  the  captain,  with  a voice  of  thunder,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  soldiers  leapt  into  their  saddles;  the  surprised  repairer 
of  damaged  clothes  had,  alas!  no  time  to  turn  his  nether  garments, 
he  got  them  on  as  well  as  he  could,  the  wrong  side  outwards,  and 
without  having  time  to  put  on  his  boots,  leaped  on  horseback. — 
A party  of  Cossacks,  taking  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  a wood, 
were  tempted  to  surprise  the  detachment — the  skirmish  was  san- 
guinary, and  our  hero  foamed  with  rage,  for  he  had  a great  respect 
for  his  effects,  and  on  this  fatal  day,  his  breeches  had  been  torn, 
and  his  boots  abandoned,  and  on  this  acconnt  he  never  used  his 
weapon  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself:  a bright  and  superb 
moon  threw  a light  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  company  looked 
with  admiration  on  the  valour  exhibited  by  the  grenadier,  who 
had  killed  two  cossacks  with  his  own  hand  and  taken  an  officer 
prisoner. 

After  the  skirmish,  which  ended  in  the  detachment  maintain- 
ing its  position,  the  captain  drew  out  his  men  to  compliment 
them,  and  ordered  our  darner  of  trousers  to  leave  the  ranks,  as  he 
wished  to  make  a public  acknowledgement  of  his  good  conduct. 
Our  hero  would  have  forgone  this  display,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
obey.  You  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  captain  and  his 
comrades,  when  they  saw  his  tall  and  stern  figure  advancing 
slowly  on  horseback,  his  naked  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  his  legs, 
equally  bare,  pressing  the  sides  of  his  horse.  The  captain  ap- 
proached him  with  a stupified  look,  but  recollecting  how  the 
soldier  was  engaged  when  the  alarm  was  given,  he  at  once  com- 
prehended the  whole  affair.  “Ah  ! you  old  rogue,”  said  he,  “ you 
must  put  your  breeches  on  the  wrong  way  outwards  like  king 
Dagobert.” 

In  opposition  to  all  discipline,  ill-suppressed  bursts  of  laughter 
greeted  this  sally  of  the  captain’s.  But  our  man,  erect  in  his 
saddle,  his  left  thumb  duly  placed  on  his  hip  and  the  hilt  of  his 
sabre,  resting  on  his  right  thigh,  maintained  his  imperturbable 
gravity,  wheeled  half  round,  and  regained  the  ranks  without 
changing  his  countenance,  after  he  had  received  the  felicitations 
of  his  captain.  From  that  day  Franjois  Baudoin  always  retained 
the  surname  of  Dagobert. 

Dagobert  was  now  busily  engaged  washing  under  the  gateway 
of  the  inn,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  a number  of  men  who 
were  drinking  beer  in  the  public  room,  where  they  had  been  at- 
tracted by  curiosity.  In  fact  it  was  rather  a comical  sight. 
Dagobert  had  taken  off  his  great  coat  and  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  ; with  a vigorous  hand  he  rubbed  the  soap  on  a little 
handkerchief,  wetted,  and  spread  out  on  a board,  the  extremity  of 
which  was  immersed  in  a tub  of  water;  on  his  right  arm,  which 
was  tatooed  with  numerous  military  emblems,  in  red  and  blue,  the 
marks  of  two  wounds  were  visible,  deep  enough  to  receive  a 
finger.  The  Germans  had  good  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  sin- 
gular occupation  of  this  old  man  with  the  gray  moustaches  and 
unsocial  appearance,  for  Dagobert ’s  countenance  always  assumed 
a harsh  and  repelling  expression,  when  he  was  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rwo  maidens. 

He  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient  at  finding  himself  the 
object  of  such  fixed  attention,  for  in  his  own  idea  his  present  em- 
ployment had  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  when  the  Prophet  came 
under  the  porch,  and  observing  the  soldier,  looked  attentively  at 
him  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  drawing  near,  said  in  French, 
“ It  seems,  comrade,  you  have  no  great  faith  in  the  washerwomen 
of  Mockern  ?”  Dagobert,  still  continuing  his  labour,  knit  his 
brows,  turned  his  head  half  round,  and  without  saying  a word, 
looked  sternly  at  the  Prophet.  Astonished  at  this  silence,  Morok, 
again  spoke.  “ I am  not  mistaken,  you  are  a Frenchman  my 
brave  fellow,  and  the  words,  tatooed  on  your  arm,  prove  it ; and, 
by  your  military  appearance,  I should  imagine  you  are  an  old 
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soldier  of  the  empire.  It  appears  to  me,  that  for  a heio,  you  have 
undertaken  rather  a feminine  office.” 

Dag-obert  remained  silent,  but  he  bit  the  end  ot  his  moustache, 
and  lathered  away  with  the  soap  violently,  for  the  words  and  the 
manner  of  the  brute  tamer  worked  more  on  his  feelings  than  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge.  Far  from  refraining,  the  Piophet 
continued.  “ I am  sure,  my  brave  fellow,  you  are  neither  deaf 
nor  dumb  ; why  then  wont  you  answer?”  Dag-obert,  losing  all 
watience,  turned  his  head  sharply  round,  looked  fiercely  at  Morok, 
and  said  in  a rude  tone,  “ I am  not  acquainted  with  you,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  you  ; leave  me  in  peace, 
and  he  continued  his  washing.  “ But  people  become  acquainted 
over  a little  Rhenish  we  can  talk  ot  our  campaigns,  foi  I also 
have  been  in  the  wars.  If  I tell  you  that,  perhaps  you  will  be 
more  civil.” 

The  veins  on  the  bald  forehead  of  Dagobert  became  distended, 
for  he  felt  in  the  look  and  accent  of  liis  obstinate  questioner, 
something  mysterious  and  provoking ; still  he  contained  himselt. 

“ I ask  you  why  you  will  not  drink  a glass  of  wine  with  me  ? We 
will  talk  of  France— I lived  there  a long  time— it  is  a beautiful 
Country,  and  on  this  account,  whenever  I meet  with  a Frenchman, 

I am  delighted,  especially  when  lie  can  use  the  soap  as  you  do ; it 
I had  a house-keeper,  I would  send  her  to  your  school.  He  no 
longer  concealed  his  sarcasms,  and  while  audacity  and  biavado 
were  combined  in  the  looks  of  the  Prophet,  Dagobert  imagining 
that  a quarrel  might  become  serious  with  a man  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  wishing,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  avoid  one,  took  his  tub 
in  his  hand,  and  went  to  place  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gate-way,  hoping  in  that  manner  to  put  an  end  to  a scene  in  which 
his  patience  was  cruelly  tried. 

A flash  of  joy  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  tamer  of  brutes,  the 
white  circle  that  surrounded  the  pupil  dilated,  he  tin  list  his 
c rooked  fingers  several  times  into  his  long  yellow  beard  in  token 
of  satisfaction,  and  then  slowly  drew  near  to  the  soldier,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  more  curious  guests,  from  the  public 
room.  In  spite  of  his  phlegmatic  nature,  astonished  and  enraged 
at  the  impudent  persecution  of  the  Prophet,  Dagobert  felt  a gieat 
inclination  to  fling  the  soap  at  the  Prophet  s head,  but,  thinking 
of  the  children,  he  determined  to  be  patient.  Crossing  Ins  arms 
on  his  chest,  Morok  addressing  him  in  a cool  and  insolent  man- 
ner, said  “Most  decidedly  you  are  impolite — you  man  with  the 
soap  1”  Then  turning  to  the  spectators,  he  continued  in  Geiman, 
« I was  telling  this  Frenchman,  with  long  moustaches,  that  he 
was  ill-behaved,  we  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  him  a lesson,  but  heaven  forbid  I should  be  the  cause  ol  a 
quarrel,”  he  added  with  compunction.  “ But  the  Lord  has  en- 
lightened me,  I am  his  handywork,  and  out  ot  respect  to  mm,  I 
must  cause  his  handywork  to  be  respected.” 

This  impudent  and  mystical  preface  was  much  enjoyed  by  tne 
curious  spectators,  for  the  reputation  of  the  Prophet  had  even 
reached  Mockern.  They  were  looking  forward  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  morrow,  and  this  prelude  amused  them  much.  Hearing 
the  provocation  of  his  adversary,  Dagobert  could  not  help  ciying 
to  him  in  German— “ I understand  German— speak  in  German.  ’ 
New  spectators  arrived  and  joined  the  group,  the  adventure  be- 
came  quite  delightful,  and  they  made  a circle  round  the  two  dis- 
putants. The  prophet  continued  in  German.  “ I tell  you  you 
are  unpolished,  and  that  you  are  an  impudent  clown— what  say 
you  to  that  ?”  “ Nothing,”  said  Dagobert,  coldly,  soaping  a piece 

of  linen  at  the  same  time. 

fi  Nothing,”  observed  Morok — tc  that  is  but  little,  I shall  be  less 
brief,  and  I°tell  you  that  when  an  honest  man  politely  offers  a glass 
of  wine  to  a stranger,  that  stranger  has  no  right  to  give  an  insolent 
answer,  and  he  must  be  taught  how  to  behave.’  Heavy  diop*  of 
perspiration  rolled  down  the  forehead  and  cheeks  ot  Dagobei  t,  his 
large  imperial  was  incessantly  agitated  by  a nervous  twitching, 
but  he  contained  himself,  and  taking  the  two  corners  of  die  hand- 
kerchief, which  he  had  just  rinced,  he  folded  it  up,  and  wrung  the 
water  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time  humming  the  burden  of  an  old 
soldier’s  ditty : — 

From  Tirleniont,  the  devil’s  sty, 

We  in  the  morning  started, 

Sabre  in  hand 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  .... 

(We  omit  the  last  couplet,  as  it  is  rather  too  freely  written.)  The 


forced  silence  of  Dagobert  almost  choked  him,  but  the  song  gave 
a vent  to  his  feelings,  and  restored  bis  equanimity. 

Morok,  turning  round  to  the  spectators,  observed,  with  an  air 
of  hypocritical  constraint,  “ We  all  know  that  the  soldiers  of  Na- 
poleon were  infidels,  who  made  stables  of  churches,  and  offended 
the  Lord  a hundred  times  a day,  and  as  a punishment  they  were 
overthrown,  and  drowned  in  the  Beresina,  like  the  host  of  Pha- 
raoh ; but  we  never  yet  learnt  that  the  Lord,  to  punish  these  mis- 
creants, bad  deprived  them  of  courage,  their  only  virtue ! Here 
is  a man  who  has  insulted  in  me  a being  under  the  influence  ot 
the  grace  of  God,  and  lie  appears  not  to  comprehend  that  1 re- 
quire him  to  ask  mv  pardon — or  else — ” “ Or  else,  said  Dagobert, 
without  looking  at  the  prophet — “ or  else  you  shall  give  me  satis- 
faction— -1  have  told  you  I also  have  been  a soldier,  we  are  fairly 
matched,  two  swords,  and  to  -morrow  morning  at  daybreak,  behind 
an  old  wall,  we  can  easily  find  out  the  colour  of  each  other  s blood 
if  you  have  any  in  your  veins.” 

The  business  began  by  this  time  to  alarm  the  spectators  a little, 
for  they  had  not  expected  so  tragical  a denouement.  “ W bat ! 
fight,  a fine  idea  truly,”  cried  one.  “ That  you  may  both  be  im- 
prisoned ; the  laws  against  duelling  are  very  severe.”  “ Especially, 
when  common  people  and  strangers  are  concerned,”  observed 
another,  “ If  you  are  found  with  arms  in  your  hand,  the  Burgo- 
master will,  in  the  first  instance,  place  you  in  the  cage,  and  you 
will  be  two  or  three  months  in  prison  before  you  are  tried.”  “Are 
you  capable  of  informing  against  us,”  said  Morok.  “ No,  certainly 
not,”  said  the  townsman,  “settle  it  between  yourselves,  I only  gave 
you  friendly  advice,  take  advantage  ot  it  it  you  feel  inclined. 

“ What  care  I for  imprisonment,”  cried  the  prophet,  “ only  let  me 
get  hold  of  two  sabres,  and  you  shall  see,  to-morrow  morning, 
whether  I care  for  what  the  burgomaster  can  do!”  “ And  what 
would  you  do  with  two  sabres,”  said  Dagobert,  coolly,  to  the 
prophet.  “ When  you  have  one  in  your  hand,  and  I another  in 
mine,  you  will  see.  The  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  protect  his 
honour.”  Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  tied  up  his  linen  in 
bis  handkerchief,  wiped  bis  soap,  rolled  it  up  carefully  in  a piece 
of  waxed  cloth,  and  then  humming  his  favourite  air  ot  Tirleniont, 
lie  made  one  step  in  advance. 

The  prophet  knit  bis  brows,  for  be  began  to  ftar  his  proioca- 
tion  was  useless;  be  advanced  two  steps  towards  Dagobert, 
placed  himself  before  him,  as  it  to  bar  his  passage,  and  with  the 
most  bitter  insolence,  said  to  him — “So  an  old  soldier  of  that 
brigand  Napoleon,  is  only  fit  for  the  office  of  a washerwoman,  he 
refuses  to  fight.”  “ Yes,  be  refuses  to  fight,”  leplied  Dagobert, 
with  a firm  voice,  but  becoming  dreadfully  pale.  Never  perhaps 
had  the  soldier  given  the  orphans  confided  to  his  charge,  a greater 
proof  of  bis  love  and  devotedness.  For  a man  of  his  disposition  to 
allow  himself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  demanded  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  feeling.  “ Then  you  are  a covvard,  you  aie  frightened,  i 
and  you  own  it.”  On  the  instant  Dagobert  flung  a someisault,  if 
I may  use  the  expression,  over  himself,  that  is,  at  the  moment  lie 
was  about  to  spring  upon  the  prophet,  a sudden  tnought  checked 
him. 

In  fact  he  thought  of  the  two  young  girls  and  the  check  to 
their  progress  which  a duel  would  occasion,  whether  it  should 
prove  successful  or  not.  But  this  angry  movement  ot  the  soldiei, 
was  so  intelligible,  the  expression  of  bis  rude  and  pale  figuie, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  was  so  terrible,  that  the  prophet  and  the 
curious  spectators,  recoiled  a step.  A profound  silence  lasted  foi 
some  seconds,  and  by  a sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  every  one  felt 
interested  in  Dagobert,  and  one  of  the  spectators  observed  to  a 
bystander. — “This  man  is  no  coward” — “ Certainly  not.  “It 

requires  more  courage  sometimes  to  refuse  than  to  accept  a 
challenge.”  “After  all  the  prophet  is  wrong  in  seeking  this  un- 
just quarrel — lie  is  a stranger.  And  it,  being  a stranger,  lie 
were  to  fight,  and  be  taken,  he  would  have  a long  impnsonment. 
“And  besides,”  cried  another,  “he  is  travelling  with  two  young 
girls.  Is  he  in  a position  to  be  able  to  fight.  It  he  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoner,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  cliildien  ? 

Dagobert  turned  towards  the  spectator  who  had  made  use  of 
these  “expressions.  He  saw  a stout  man  of  a free  and  open  coun- 
tenance, and  the  soldier  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said  in  a 
firm  voice — “ Thank  you,  sir.”  The  German  cordially  shook  the 
hand  Dagobert  offered  to  him.  “ Sir,”  added  he,  still  holding  the 
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soldier’s  hands  in  his  own,  “ what  say  you — accept  a bowl  of  punch 
along-  with  us  ; we  will  make  this  devil  of  a Prophet  acknowledge 
he  has  been  too  susceptible,  and  he  shall  drink  with  you.”  Up 
to  the  present  moment,  the  brute-tamer,  in  despair  at  the  issue  of 
the  affair,  for  he  hoped  the  soldier  would  have  accepted  the  pro- 
vocation, had  looked  wrathfully  on  those  who  abandoned  his  cause, 
but  by  degrees  his  countenance  brightened  up,  and  imagining  his 
projects  would  be  assisted  by  disguising  his  ill-humour,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  soldier,  and  said  to  him  with  tolerably  good 
grace  : — “ Come,  I obey  these  gentlemen,  I acknowledge  I was 
wrong,  but  your  uncivil  behaviour  wounded  my  feelings,  and  I 
could  not  master  myself.  I repeat  it  I was  in  the  wrong.”  lie 
added  with  deep  vexation — “ The  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  be 
humble : I beg  your  pardon.” 

This  proof  of  moderation  and  repentance  was  much  applauded 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  spectators.  “ He  has  asked  your 
pardon,  you  cannot  object  to  that  my  brave  fellow,”  said  one  of 
them  addressing  Dagobert ; “come,  let  us  take  a glass  together, 
you  are  heartily  welcome  ; don’t  refuse.”  “ Come,  come,  accept 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  your  two  young  beauties,”  said  the  stout  man, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Dagobert,  who,  affected  by  the  cordial 
behaviour  of  the  Germans,  replied — “ I thank  you,  friends,  heart- 
ily ; you  are  worthy  lads — but  if  I accept  of  a glass  from  you,  I 
must  return  the  compliment.”  “ Well,  well,  we  will  not  object — 
its  an  understood  thing— its  all  fair — every  one  in  his  turn — we 
will  pay  for  the  first  bowl,  and  you  for  the  second.” 

“Poverty  is  no  crime,”  observed  Dagobert,  “and  I must 
frankly  tell  you  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay  in  my  turn,  we  have 
a long  road  before  us,  and  must  avoid  all  useless  expense.”  The 
soldier  uttered  these  words  with  so  much  simple  dignity  and 
firmness,  that  the  Germans  dared  not  renew  their  solicitations, 
well  understanding,  that  a man  of  Dagobert’s  character  could  not 
accept  their  offer  without  feeling  humbled.  “ Ah,  so  much  the 
worse,  so  much  the  worse,”  observed  the  stout  man.  “ I should 
have  liked  well  to  have  drank  with  you,  good  night  my  fine 
fellow,  it  is  growing  late  and  mine  host  of  the  White  Falcon  will 
be  soon  turning  11s  out.”  “Good  night  gentlemen,”  said  Da- 
gobert, directing  his  steps  towards  the  stable,  to  give  his  horse 
the  second  portion  tf  his  allowance. 

Morok  now  drew  near,  and  in  a tone  still  more  humble  ob- 
served, “ I acknowledge  I was  in  the  wrong,  and  I trust  you  will 
excuse  and  pardon  me.  You  have  given  me  no  answer — what 
more  would  you  have  of  me?” — “If  I meet  with  you  again, 
when  my  children  do  not  need  of  my  protection,”  said  the 
veteran  in  a low  and  suppressed  tone  of  voice — “ I will  say  a few 
words  to  you,  which  shall  not  take  long  in  the  utterance.”  Then 
quickly  turning  his  back  on  the  prophet,  he  slowly  left  the 
court  yard. 

The  Auberge  of  the  White  Falcon  formed  a parallelogram,  at 
one  extemity  of  which  the  principal  building  was  placed,  while  at 
the  other  end,  several  smaller  structures  were  erected,  containing 
a few  small  rooms,  let  out  to  poor  travellers  at  a low  rate.  An 
arched  passage,  passing  through  these  buildings,  looked  out  upon 
the  country,  and  on  each  side  of  the  court  yard  the  stables  and 
coach  houses  were  placed,  with  granaries  and  lofts  on  the  upper 
story.  Dagobert,  entering  one  of  these  stables,  took  up  a ration 
of  oats,  whkh  had  been  placed  on  a bin  for  his  horse,  and  empty- 
ing it  into  a sieve,  went  up  to  old  Jovial.  To  his  great  astonish- 
ment, his  old  fellow  traveller  did  not  welcome  him  with  a cheerful 
neigh  when  he  heard  the  corn  rustle  in  the  sieve.  Full  of  anxiety, 
he  called  to  him  in  a friendly  tone,  but  the  latter,  instead  of  turn- 
ing his  intelligent  eyes  towards  his  master,  and  pawing  impa- 
tiently with  his  forefeet,  remained  motionless. 

More  and  more  astonished,  the  soldier  approached  his  horse, 
and  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  stable  lanthorn,  he  could  perceive 
that  the  poor  animal  was  standing  in  an  attitude  expressive  of 
fear;  half  crouching  on  his  hind  legs,  his  nose  in  the  air,  his  ears 
bent  back,  his  nostrils  agitated,  he  strained  at  the  halter  as  if  he 
wished  to  break  it  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  at  a distance  from 
the  partition  to  which  the  rack  and  manger  were  attached,  a pro- 
fuse cold  perspiration  marbled  his  coat  with  a bluish  tint,  his  skin, 
instead  of  appearing  smooth  and  silvery,  in  contrast  with  the 
darkness  of  the  stable,  was  rough  and  bristling,  while  from  time 
to  time  he  shook  with  convulsive  fits  of  trembling.  “ Why  Jovial, 
old  Jovial,”  said  the  soldier,  placing  his  sieve  on  the  ground,  and 
fondling  his  horse,  “ You  are  like  your  master,  you’re  frightened,” 


he  added,  bitterly  remembering  the  insults  he  had  been  obliged 
to  endure.  “ You  are  frightened — you  are  not  usually  a coward.” 
But  heedless  of  the  caresses  and  voice  of  his  master,  he  continued 
to  exhibit  signs  of  terror.  He  did  not,  however,  strain  quite  so 
hard  at  his  halter,  and,  placing  his  nose  in  Dagobert’s  hand, 
snuffed  violently,  as  if  he  doubted  his  identity. 

“What,  not  know  me?”  cried  Dagobert.  “Something  very 
extraordinary  must  have  happened.”  The  stable  was  spacious, 
dark,  and  dimly  lighted  by  a lanthern  suspended  from  the  roof, 
the  latter  being  decorated  with  countless  festoons  of  cobwebs.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  stable,  and  separated  from  Jovial  by  several 
bars,  the  three  vigorous  black  horses  of  the  brute  tamer  were 
placed,  as  tranquil  in  their  manner  as  Jovial  was  trembling  and 
scared.  Dagobert  was  struck  with  this  singular  contrast,  but  the 
explanation  was  close  at  hand.  Again  he  caressed  his  horse,  and 
the  latter  began  by  degrees  to  acquire  fresh  confidence  from  his 
master’s  presence,  licking  his  hands,  he  tubbed  his  head  against 
him,  neighed  gently,  and  began  to  bestow  upon  him  his  usual 
marks  of  affection.  “ That’s  right,  that’s  how  I like  to  see  you, 
old  Jovial,”  said  Dagobert,  emptying  at  the  same  time  the  oats 
into  the  manger.  “Come,  come,  eat;  and  a good  appetite  to  you, 
for  we  have  a long  journey  to-morrow;  and  pray  let  us  have  no 
more  of  these  ridiculous  alarms,  and  all  for  nothing.  If  your 
friend  Growler  were  here  you  would  have  confidence,  but  he  is  up 
stairs  with  the  children,  he  mounts  guard  in  my  absence  ; come, 
eat — eat,  and  don’t  keep  staring  at  me.” 

But  the  horse,  having  moved  the  corn  about  with  the  extremity 
of  his  lips,  as  if  in  obedience  to  his  master’s  direction,  did  nothing 
further  with  it,  but  began  to  bite  the  sleeve  of  Dagobert’s  coat. 
“Ah,  poor  Jovial,  there’s  something  the  matter  with  you — you 
who  generally  have  so  excellent  an  appetite — what,  you,  leave 
your  oats?  It  is  the  first  time  this  has  happened  since  we  left 
home.”  So  said  the  soldier,  and  this  time  seriously  uneasy,  fo.r 
the  completion  of  their  journey  depended,  to  a great  extent,  on 
the  vigour  and  health  of  the  horse.  A dreadful  roar,  and  so  near 
at  hand  that  you  might  believe  it  came  from  the  stable  itself, 
created  such  an  alarm  in  Jovial,  that  he  broke  his  halter,  leaped 
over  the  bar  that  confined  him  in  his  stall,  and  running  to  the  open 
door,  escaped  into  the  court-yard. 

Dagobert  himself  could  not  avoid  starting  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  loud  and  savage  howl,  which  at  once  explained  to  him  the 
cause  of  his  horse’s  terror.  The  next  stable  was  occupied  by  the 
travelling  menagerie  of  the  brute-tamer,  and  merely  separated  by 
the  partition  to  which  the  mangers  were  attached.  But  the  three 
horses  of  the  Prophet,  accustomed  to  these  sounds,  had  remained 
quiet.  “Aye,  aye,”  said  the  soldier,  now  satisfied — “ I understand 
it  all  now  ; no  doubt  Jovial  has  heard  this  roaring,  and  smelt  the 
animals  of  the  insolent  rascal ; that  was  quite  enough  to  alarm 
him.”  So  saying  the  soldier  carefully  collected  the  corn  he  had 
thrown  into  the  manger.  “ Let  him  be  once  in  another  stable, 
(and  there  must  be  plenty  in  this  inn,)  and  he  will  not  turn  up 
his  nose  at  Ins  food,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  start  in  the 
morning  in  good  time.” 

The  frightened  steed,  after  capering  awhile  about  the  court 
yard,  returned  to  his  master  when  he  called  to  him,  and  the  latter 
took  hold  of  his  halter  without  difficulty.  He  asked  one  of  the 
ostlers,  who  happened  to  be  passing  where  there  was  an  empty 
stable,  and  the  latter  directed  him  to  one  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a single  horse,  and  there  Jovial  was  soon  comfortably  estab- 
lished. 

Once  delivered  from  his  bad  neighbourhood,  the  horse  became 
quiet,  and  was  particularly  merry  at  the  expense  of  Dagobert’s 
gray  coat,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  jokes,  that  Da- 
gobert was  obliged  in  consequence  to  exercise  his  talent  as  a 
tailor,  but,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  relish 
with  which  Jovial  devoured  his  corn.  The  soldier  now  perfectly 
at  ease,  closed  the  door  of  the  stable,  and  quickly  despatched  his 
supper  that  he  might  rejoin  the  orphans,  while  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  left  them  so  long  alone. 

A youth  asked  permission  of  his  mother  to  go  to  a ball. 
She  told  him  it  was  a bad  place  for  little  boys.  “ Why,  mother, 
didn’t  you  and  my  father  used  to  go  to  balls  when  you  were 
young?”  “Yes,  but  we  have  seen  the  folly  of  it,”  said  the 
mother.”  “ Well,  mother,”  exclaimed  the  son,  “ I want  to  see 
the  folly  of  it  too,” 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS ; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


THE  MIRAGE. 

William. — I have  met  with  a word  in  this  book,  Uncle,  which 
I don’t  understand,  and  I have  looked  in  your  large  English  Dic- 
tionary, without  being  able  to  find  it  there. 

Uncle. — Well,  what  is  the  word  that  puzzles  you  so  sadly  ? 

William. — The  word  is  Mirage,  and  it  seems  to  allude  to  some 
strange  appearances  in  the  air. 

Uncle. — The  Mirage,  William,  is  a curious  optical  illusion, 
arising  from  the  different  refractive  powers  of  layers  of  air  of  dil- 
ferent  temperatures,  it  is  a French  word,  and  on  that  account  you 
have  not  found  it  in  an  English  Dictionary  ; the  English  term  for 
the  same,  or  rather  a somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  is  looming; 
objects  seen  across  the  sea  often  appear  raised  above  their  real 
level,  and  the  term  looming  applies  more  properly  to  this  peculiar 
optical  deception,  but  sometimes  distant  objects  appear  as  it  they 
were  double,  or  inverted,  and  the  term  Mirage  is  then  employed 
to  describe  the  phenomeimn.  The  Italians  call  these  appearances 
Fata  Morgana. 

William. — Are  these  effects  ever  seen  in  this  country? 

Uncle. — At  times  they  are,  but  they  are  more  frequent  in  hot 
climates  on  account  of  the  greater  rarefaction  in  the  air.  I will 
in  the  first  place  describe  the  phenomenon  to  you,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  cause.  As  good  an  instance  of  Mirage  as 
I can  perhaps  select  to  illustrate  the  subject,  was  seen  and  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Vince  of  Cambridge,  and  occurred  at  Ramsgate; 
this  drawing  will  explain  it.  It  was  on  the  first  of  August,  be- 
tween four  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  saw  the  topmasts  of  a ship, 
as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawing, 
just  rising  above  the  sea  in  the  horizon; 
but  in  the  airabove  this  portion  of  the 
real  object,  two  images  of  the  whole  of 
the  ship  were  seen,  one  erect  and  the 
other  inverted,  but  as  the  ship  receded 
from  the  shore,  less  and  less  of  its  masts 
became  visible,  and  as  it  descended 
below  the  horizon,  the  images  above  ascended.  Looking  at 
another  ship,  the  whole  of  which  was  visible,  a single  inverted 
image  appeared  above  the  real  vessel,  and  so  placed  that  the  top 
of  the  mainmast  of  the  image  appeared  to  touch  the  top  of  the 
mainmast  of  the  ship.  lie  then  directed  his  telescope  to  another 
vessel,  all  of  which,  excepting  the  hull,  was  visible.  In  this  in- 
stance the  illusion  again  varied,  inverted  images  of  some  of  its 
parts  only  were  seen  in  the  air,  but  these  images  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  first  appearing  below  and  running  up 
very  rapidly,  showing  more  or  less  of  the  masts  at  different  times, 
as  they  broke  out,  resembling  in  the  swiftness  of  their  appearance 
the  shooting  out  of  a beam  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

William. — That  is  another  term  I wish 
you  would  explain  to  me,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — Bye  and  bye  I will  endeavour 
to  describe  it  to  you,  but  as  to  explaining 
it,  I am  afraid  that  is  out  of  my  power;  it  is 
certain  we,  may  guess  at  the  cause  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  but  to  do  that  only  would 
be  a very  unphilosophical  mode  of  proceed- 
ing; but  I was  describing  to  you  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Mirage,  as  they  were  wit- 
nessed by  Dr.  Vince.  He  continued  his  ob- 
servations, and  over  the  next  vessel  he 
noticed,  whose  topmast  was  scarcely  visible, 
appeared  two  perfect  images,  one  erect  and  one  inverted,  as  be- 
fore, but  a stripe  of  water  seemed  as  if  it  were  placed  between 
them. 

William. — Are  these  singular  effects  ever  seen  on  land,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Yes,  in  the  immense  deserts  of  sand  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  phenomena  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon.  During 
the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  they  were  often  seen.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  there  are  numerous 


small  eminences,  on  which  the  villages  are  situated ; they  are  built 
on  these  spots  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
during  the  season  of  their  inundation.  In  the  morning  and  even- 
ing every  object  appears  in  its  natural  form  and  position,  but  when 
the  surface  of  the  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  the  sun,  the  land 
seems  terminated  at  a certain  distance  by  a general  inundation. 

The  villages,  which  are  beyond  it,  appear  like  so  many  islands  in 
the  middle  of  a great  lake,  and  under  each  village,  an  inverted 
image  of  all  its  buildings,  trees,  &c.,  is  seen.  But  as  you  draw 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  supposed  inundation  commences,  the 
imaginary  lake  withdraws  itself,  and  the  same  illusion  is  repro- 
duced at  a more  distant  village.  This  appearance  of  water  on  a 
sandy  waste  has  often  been  noticed  by  travellers,  and  the  wanderer 
over  an  African  desert  has  frequently  mistaken  the  illusive  ap- 
pearance for  the  green  fields,  for  which  he  so  ardently  longed. 

William. — You  said  the  Italians  called  these  phenomena  by 
the  name  of  Fata  Morgana,  does  that  allude  to  what  is  seen  on 
land,  or  at  sea  ? 

Uncle. — The  Fata  Morgana  is  seen  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
its  appearance  has  been  long  noticed  in  the  straits  of  Messina, 
when  observed  under  certain  circumstances.  You  will  find  it  de- 
scribed in  this  volume,  and  you  may  as  well  read  the  account. 

William. — “ As  I stood  at  my  window  I was  surprised  with  a 
most  wonderful  and  delectable  spectacle.  The  sea,  that  washes 
the  Sicilian  shore,  swelled  up  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length, 
like  a chain  of  dark  mountains,  whilst  the  tvaterson  the  Calabrian 
shore  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an  instant  appeared  as  one  clear 
polished  mirror  reclining  against  the  ridge.  On  this  glass  was 
depicted  in  Chiaroscuro,  a string  of  several  thousand  pilasters,  all  _ 
equal  in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and  shade.  In  a ‘ 
moment  they  lost  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  arcades  like 
Roman  aqueducts.  A long  cornice  was  next  formed  on  the  top, 
and  above  it  rose  innumerable  castles,  all  perfectly  alike.  These 
soon  split  into  towers,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  lostincolon- 
ades,  and  these  ended  in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even 
and  similar.” 

Uncle. — Later  writers  have  considered  this  description  as  too 
highly  coloured,  but,  by  all  accounts,  the  phenomenon  is  very  ex-  ' 
traordinary  and  beautiful.  In  order  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
we  must  recollect  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  refraction  ; 
if  you  remember,  I told  you  that  when  a ray  of  light  passed  from 
a denser  to  a rarer  medium,  or  from  a rarer  to  a denser  medium, 
it  is  refracted  (bent)  from  its  course,  according  to  certain  laws. 
Well,  heated  air  is  a rarer  medium  than  cold  air,  and  a ray  of  light 
passing  through  several  layers  of  air  of  different  densities,  would 
necessarily  be  diverted  from  its  direct  course,  and  the  object  from 
which  it  proceeded,  would  as  necessarily  appear  at  some  distance 
from  its  real  place.  The  well  known  experiment  of  placing  a 
shilling  in  an  empty  jug  in  such  a position  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  a certain  spot,  and  then  by  pouring  water  into  the  jug  cause 
it  to  appear,  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  As  nothing  impresses 
a fact  on  your  mind  so  powerfully  as  the  seeing  it  done,  you 
may  as  well  perform  the  experiment  while  I make  a little  sketch 
to  illustrate  it.  E 

This  is  the  section  of  the 
mug  you  have  been  using,  E 
is  the  place  of  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  it  is  very  clear 
the  marble  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mug  cannot  be  seen  from  that 
spot,  but  if  you  pour  water  into 
the  mug  the  marble  will  in- 
stantly become  visible.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  that, 

William  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle,  the 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from 

the  "marble  to  the  surface  of  the  water  are  then  bent  from  their 
course,  when  they  enter  the  air,  a rarer  medium,  and  pass  on  to- 
wards the  eye. 

Uncle. — You  are  right,  William  ; but  you  will  say  this  does 
not  account  for  the  images  being  seen  in  an  inverted  position,  this 
has  been  explained  in  the  following  manner ; — The  different 
layers  of  cold  and  heated  air  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  they 
pass  through  them,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  densities,  and 
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William.— You  said  just  now,  Uncle,  that  you  would  give  me 


consequently  several  images  instead  of  one  reach  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  necessarily  refers  the  object,  or  its  image,  to  the  direction 
from  which  these  rays  of  light  reach  the  eye.  Look  at  this  draw- 
ing,  E marks  the  place  of  the  observer,  2 b is  the  horizon,  b the 
hull,  and  a the  mast  of  a ship  ; the  lowest  image  is  formed  by  the 
curves  b s E and  a r E ; above  this  the  curves  b v E and  a n E, 
give  an  inverted  image,  and  the  curves  bwE  and  a m E,  exhibit 
the  highest  erect  image,  each  image  being  of  course  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  lines  which  meet  at  E. 


Several  curious  instances  have  occurred  of  unusual  refraction, 
and  are  worth  mentioning.  Between  Ramsgate  and  Dover  there  is  a 
hill,  over  which  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  are  usually  seen, 
by  a spectator  at  Ramsgate,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  looking 
from  Ramsgate  towards  Dover,  the  whole  of  the  Castle  was  visible 
as  if  it  were  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  next  to  Ramsgate. 
This  appearance  continued  about  twenty  minutes.  Between 
Ramsgate  and  the  land  from  which  the  hill  rises,  there  are  about 
six  miles  of  sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  the 
same  distance,  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  surface  of  the  sea 
beino-  about  70  feet.  It  is  a very  singular  circumstance  in  this 
phenomenon,  that  the  image  of  the  castle  -as  so  strong  and  well 
defined,  that  the  hill  itself  did  not  appear  through  it. 

An  optical  deception,  something  of  this  nature,  may  frequently 
be  seen  when  looking  across  the  river  from  Greenwich,  towards 
the  marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  objects  invisible  in  the  marshes 
at  low  water,  can  be  seen  when  the  tide  is  high. 

William. — How  does  that  happen,  Uncle? 


some  account  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Uncle.— I did,  William,  but  the  subject  is  one  over  which  much 
doubt  rests,  for  its  appearance  is  so  changeable  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  authors  vary  materially.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  is  intimately  connected 
with  electricity,  and  that,  whatever  its  cause,  it  has  been  more 
frequent  during  the  last  and  the  present  century  than  at  any  former 
period.  But  here,  you  may  read  this  translation  from  the  French, 
it  will  give  you  a tolerable  idea  of  the  usual  appearance  ot  this 
phenomenon.  You  must  observe,  however,  that  although  most 
frequently  noticed  in  the  North,  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the 
Southern  regions. 

William. — “ In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  but  often 
towards  the  east  or  west,  a horizontal  cloud  rises  to  some  degree 
of  altitude  ; sometimes  the  blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud 
and  the  horizon  ; it  extends  along  an  arc  varying  from  5 to  100 
decrees,  sometimes  more,  it  is  at  times  whitish  and  brilliant,  but 
often  black  and  thick.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometimes  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved  towards 
it.  The  higher  part  of  the  cloud  has  frequently  a bright  and 
shining  edge.  After  shooting  a number  of  streamers,  the  darker 
part  of  the*  cloud  generally  changes,  and  becomes  very  luminous. 
The  streamers  continue  to  be  shot  from  the  upper  edge,  sometimes 
at  some  distance,  sometimes  very  close  to  each  other.  Their  light 
is  very  dazzling,  and  might  leave  a spectator  to  imagine  that  he 
saw  a shining  liquor  forced  out  of  a syringe.  The  light  is  strongest, 
and  the  streamers  narrowest,  near  the  main  body  of  the  phenome- 
non. Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  openings  in  the  main 
cloud,  with  a slow  and  uniform  motion,  becoming  broader  as  they 
proceed.  Their  dimensions  and  time  of  duration  are  various, 
they  are  whitish,  reddish,  and  sometimes  blood  coloured,  and  after 
some  time  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  seen.  When  several 
columns,  emerging  from  different  points,  meet  at  the  zenith,  a 
small  and  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  appears  to  burn  with 
more  violence  than  either  column  by  itself.  This  meteor 
is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwards  proceeds  towards 
dm  South  in  die  form  of  a small  and  clear  cloud.  When  the 
columns  disappear,  the  first  mentioned  horizontal  meteor  has 
little  more  than  the  appearance  of  morning  twilight,  and  gradually 
fades  away.  The  Aurora  lasts  sometimes  the  whole  night,  and 
has  been  noticed  many  nights  in  succession.  The  horizontal  me- 
teor sometimes  keeps  its  place  and  its  appearance  unchanged  for 
several  hours,  and  at  times  the  whole  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a gradual  increase  of  light  in  the  horizontal  meteor,  and  the 
whole  has  been  known  to  pass  away  in  a few  minutes.” 


Uncle.— Above  the  surface  of  the  water  there  is  usually  a 
moist  atmosphere,  forming  a layer  of  air  some  feet  in  thickness. 
This  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at  low  tide  the  upper 
part  of  it  does  not  rise  above  the  level  ot  the  embankments  of  the 
river,  and  one  medium  only,  the  atmosphere,  is  interposed  between 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  any  object  in  the  marsh,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  empty  mug,  but,  at  high  water,  this  layer  ol  damp  air 
is  raised  by  the  tide  above  the  embankments,  and  is  placed  between 
the  spectator  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  that  a ray  of 
light  is  refracted  when  it  passes  through  it,  on  its  road  to  the  eye, 
for  it  is  a denser  medium  than  the  air,  and  an  object  before  invi- 
sible may  be  thus  seen,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  marble  in  youi 
last  experiment,  when  the  water  was  poured  into  the  mug. 

The  effects  of  the  Mirage  may  be  exhibited  by  filling  an  oblong, 
fiat-  sided,  clear  glass  vessel  about  two  thirds  full  of  cold  water,  and 
then  very  cautiously  filling  up  the  vessel  with  hot  water.  It  this 
is  carefully  done,  the  hot  water  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  cold, 
or  the  vessel  may  be  filled  entirely  with  cold  water,  and  a red 
hot  iron  held  near  to  the  surface,  but  not  touching  it ; this  will 
heat  the  upper  surface  of  the  water ; in  either  case  any  object  seen 
through  the  liquid  will  appear  singularly  multiplied  or  inverted. 

William. — But  does  the  Mirage,  Uncle,  ever  enable  you  to  see 
objects  placed  at  too  great  a distance  to  be  seen  at  other  times  ? 

Uncle. — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Mirage. 
On  certain  occasions  the  island  of  Corsica  has  been  seen  trom  the 
City  of  Genoa,  a distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 


ExtiiaoR-dinay  Steam- Boat  Expedition.  Five  weeks  ago 
Messrs.  Ditchburn  and  Mare,  the  iron  steam-boat  builders  at 
ilackwall,  at  whose  manufactory  eight  of  those  fast  iron  steamers, 
ailed  Watermen,  were  made,  received  an  order  to  build  another 
teamer  for  the  Watermen’s  Steam  Packet  Company  without  de- 
ay,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  to  complete  her,  ready  for 
lie  conveyance  of  passengers  in  five  weeks.  Ihe  plans  and  draw- 
ners  were  at  once  made  by  Ditchburn  and  Mare’s  draughtsmen 
he  keel  laid  down,  founders,  shipwrights,  joiners,  carpenters,  and 
jthers,  set  to  work,  and  on  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  half-past 
ive  o’clock,  four  weeks  and  four  days  only  after  the  order  was 
riven  and  the  keel  prepared,  the  new  steamer,  which  is  called 
Waterman  No.  12,  was  launched,  and  towed  to  Deptford  to  have 
ler  engines  and  machinery  fitted  in  her.  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son 
if  Greenwich,  having,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  made  and  finished 
.wo  oscillating  engines,  of  sixteen  horse  power  each,  with  boilers 
ind  machinery.  At  ten  minutes  before  five  o’clock  on  the  tollow- 
mo-  Monday  evening,  and  twenty-four  hours  before  the  expiration 
3f° the  five  weeks,  the  steam  was  up  for  the  first  time,  and  away 
started  the  vessel  down  the  river  at  a tremendous  speed,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one.  She  is  capable  of  carrying  350  passengers 
in  safety,  and  is  a very  handsome  vessel  ot  her  class.  I he  en- 
gines are  very  neat,  and  turned  out  in  perfect  style,  and  in  a way 
that  reflects  great  credit  on  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son,  who  have  fitted 
up  no  less  than  100  of  our  river  steamers.  Waterman  No.  12,  is 
now  running  between  the  Adelphi  Pier,  Woolwich  and  Greenwich. 
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PARLEY’S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  VIII. — The  Fuchsia. 

This  elegant  flower  which,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
ornaments  our  gardens  and  conservatories,  is  not  one  of  our  na- 
tive productions,  but  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1783. 
There  are  several  versions  of  the  same  story,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  and  Kennedy, 
purchased  the  first  Fuchsia  that  found  its  way  over  here,  of  an  old 
woman  in  Smithfield,  whose  son,  a sailor,  had  brought  it  with  him 
from  South  America;  and  subsequently  the  same  firm  obtained 
from  a foreigner,  who  visited  London  with  a collection  of  Cacti 
and  other  miscellaneous  plants,  another  species  of  this  beautiful 
flower  (Fulgens).  Although  a native  of  a tropical  climate,  the 
Fuchsia  may  be  easily  cultivated  in  this  country  if  it  has  ordinary 
attention.  The  quickest  method  of  striking  them  is  to  take  cut- 
tings about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  cut  off  clean  at  the  bottom 
close  under  the  leaves,  between  May  and  August,  the  earlier  the 
better.  Take  off  the  lower  leaves  to  make  the  stem  bare 
for  one  inch  from  the  bottom.  Fill  a pot  with  light  rich  soil,  say 
loam  and  sand,  of  equal  quantities,  up  to  within  an  inch  from  the 
top,  knock  the  pot  to  settle  its  contents  down  a little,  but  do  not 
ram  it  close.  Fill  up  the  rest  with  clean  silver  sand  to  the  top, 
get  a glass  rather  smaller  than  the  pot,  so  as  to  be  easily  pressed 
down  close  to  the  sand  within  the  rim.  Water  the  sand,  and 
while  wet,  make  a mark  with  the  glass,  to  show  what  room  you 
may  occupy  with  the  cuttings.  Now'  put  in  the  cuttings,  which 
will  easily  penetrate  the  sand  as  close  as  they  can  well  be  placed, 
say  about  half  an  inch  apart,  pressing  them  down  to  reach  the  soil, 
but  not  to  go  into  it.  When  you  have  filled  it  ready  to  put  on  the 


class,  water  them  gently  to  wash  the  sand  down  close  round  them. 
Put  on  the  glass,  and  place  them  anywhere  out  of  tile  way  ot  the 
sun,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  the  inside  of  the  glass  is 
wiped  every  morning,  and  that  it  is  kept  close  to  the  sand  within 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  time  they  take  to  strike  depends  upon 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed — if  in  a hothouse  they  will 
speedily  take  root  and  grow',  if  in  a greenhouse  or  dwelling- 
house  they  will  take  considerably  longer  time — but  when  they 
begin  to  grow  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  well  rooted,  and  you 
may  then  transplant  them  into  separate  pots,  using  loam  formed 
of  rotted  turf  mixed  with  a little  manure  from  a melon  or  cucum- 
ber frame,  and  well  worked  together.  Plant  them  the  same  depth 
as  in  the  sand,  water  them  carefully  and  keep  them  in  the  shade, 
until  they  are  a little  established.  They  must  never  be  suffered 
to  get  dry,  and  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  gravel,  stone,  or 
any  other  floor  impervious  to  worms. 

There  are  many  different  species  of  the  Fuchsia,  of  which  the 
Fuchsia  Fulgens,  having  rich  Vermillion  flowers  ; and  the  Fuchsia 
Corymbiflora  of  a bright  rose  colour  are  the  most  elegant  and 
beautiful.  Both  these  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  shoots  in 
the  same  manner  as  Dahlias.  To  effect  this,  when  the  plants 
have  done  growing,  and  are  to  rest  for  the  winter,  they  may  be 
left  in  the  pot  and  kept  without  water  until  the  beginning  of 
January  or  February  (care  being  of  course  taken  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  severe  frost)  when  the  earth  may  be  removed  from 
the  surface  until  the  crown  of  the  root  is  exposed,  and  the  plant 
cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  it,  and  then  it  may  be  watered  and 
put  into  a hot  bed  or  stove,  or  into  a warm  room.  As  soon  as 
shoots  are  two  inches  long  they  must  be  taken  off  close  under  a 
joint  and  be  struck  in  the  manner  mentioned  above. 

The  Fuchsia  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  but  this  plan  is 
much  more  troublesome  than  the  other  methods,  although  if  the 
seeds  are  gathered  at  a proper  time,  and  carefully  separated  front 
the  pulp  and  juice  before  they  are  put  away,  nearly  every  one  of 
them  will  vegetate. 

Although  the  Fuchsia  has  not  yet  been  assigned  a place  in  the 
floral  vocabulary,  we  conceive  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  so 
doing,  for  if  the  fair  lily  is  an  emblem  of  holy  innocence ; the 
purpled  rose  a figure  of  heartfelt  love  ; if  faith  is  represented  to 
us  in  the  blue  passion  flower,  and  modesty  by  the  fragrant  violet, 
surely  this  much  admired  flower  may  be  deemed  the  emblem  of 
elegance  and  grace. 


A Magnetic  Telegraph  is  now  in  full  operation  between  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  following  examples 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  this  instrument  annihilates  both 
time  and  space: — “On  Saturday  morning  the  batteries  were 
charged,  and  the  regular  transmission  of  intelligence  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  commenced,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bal- 
timore Patriot.  A large  number  of  gentlemen  were  present  to  see 
the  operations.  At  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  the  following  was 
sent  to  Washington  : — ‘ Ask  a reporter  in  Congress  to  send  a de- 
spatch to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  at  two  o’clock,  pan.’  In  about  a 
minute  the  answer  came  back  thus — ‘ It  will  be  attended  to.’ 
Two  p.m.— The  despatch  has  arrived,  and  is  as  follows: — ‘One 
o’clock — There  has  just  been  a motion  in  the  house  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  Oregon  territory.  Rejected:  ayes,  79; 
noes,  86.’  1 Half-past  one  o’clock — The  house  is  now  engaged 

on  private  bills.’  ‘Quarter  to  two  o’clock — Mr.  Atherton  is  now 
speaking  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  S.  will  net  be  in  Baltimore  to-night.’ 
So  that  Baltimore  papers  are  thus  enabled  to  give  their  readers 
information  from  Washington  up  to  the  very  hour  of  going  to 
press.  This  is  indeed  the  annihilation  of  space.” — Neiv  York- 
Daily  Sun.  [The  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  is 
thirty-four  miles.] 

Gardening. — ’Tis  a winning  thing,  a garden  ! It  brings  us 
an  object  every  day ; and  that’s  what  a man  ought  to  have  if  he 
wishes  to  lead  a happy  life. 

Love. — What  a beautiful  fabric  would  be  human  nature — what 
a divine  guide  would  be  human  reason — if  Love  were  indeed  the 
stratum  of  the  one,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  other. 

Progress  of  Crime. — Mankind  are  not  instantly  corrupted. 
Villany  is  always  progressive.  We  decline  from  right — not  sud- 
denly, but  step  after  step. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  IV.— CARISBROOK  CASTLE. 


This  romantic  old  castle,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Island,  and  every  tourist  should  make  a point  of 
visiting  it.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  about 
a mile  and-a-half  from  Newport,  the  present  capital,  from  which 
town  a beautiful  public  promenade,  called  the  Mall,  extends 
nearly  to  the  village  of  Carisbrook.  The  approach  to  the  village 
with  its  old  castle  towering  high  above  it,  is  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque. The  church  with  its  steeple,  Gothic  arches  and  em- 
battled towers,  is  prettily  s tuated  on  the  slope  of  an  ascending 
hollow  or  dell  which  is  backed  by  the  downs,  and  richly 
studded  with  trees,  from  the  verdure  of  which  the  light  blue 
smoke  of  the  cottagers’  fires  is  seen  rising  with  that  effect  which, 
though  constantly  described  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  is  never  ob- 
served in  reality  without  emotion.  Though  now  a mere  village, 
Carisbrook  was  the  capital  of  all  the  Island  under  the  independ- 
ent Lords  of  Wight ; but  when  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  last  of 
those  petty  sovereigns,  sold  the  regalities  in  1291,  to  the  English 
crown,  Newport  began  to  rise  in  importance,  and  soon  became 
the  principal  town,  for  which  its  central  situation  on  a navigable 
river,  and  other  advantages,  best  suited  it.  The  present  church 
of  Carisbrook,  which  contains  several  curious  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture, is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  a Saxon  church, 


built  some  centuries  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  called  “ the 
church  of  the  manor  of  the  Fair  Valley.”  Adjoining  to  the 
church,  are  the  ruins  of  a priory  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Fitz  Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
Of  this  once  stately  edifice,  scarcely  enough  remains  to  make  a 
picturesque  ruin.  Not  so  of  the  castle,  which  stands  opposite  to 
it,  but  on  a much  higher  eminence  ; where  towers,  keep  and 
barbican,  ramparts  and  battlements  frown  along  the  steep,  and  are 
sufficiently  ruined  and  ivyclad,  to  be  eminently  romantic  and 
picturesque.  The  keep  and  the  artificial  mound  it  stands  on, 
which  lies  to  the  north,  and  is  much  higher  than  the  ground  plan 
of  the  rest  of  the  fortess,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  Saxons  as  early  as  the  sixth  centuiy. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Fitz  Osborne,  the  Norman,  included 
this  portion  in  his  larger  castle,  which  covered  the  space  of  an 
acre  and  an  half,  and  was  of  a square  form  with  rounded  angles ; 
the  base  of  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a fosse  or  ditch.  This 
castle  was  repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and  again  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  the  noble  main  gate- 
way, and  the  great  round  towers  which  flank  it,  were  erected. 
Extensive  additions  were  subsequently  made  ; the  last  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  outer  walls,  which  still  remain,  were  made  to 
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enclose  no  less  than  twenty  acres  of  land.  Among  the  curiosities 
pointed  out  by  the  guides  to  the  stranger’s  notice,  are  two  wells — 
the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  keep,  said  to  have  been  300  feet  deep, 
but  now  partially  filled  up  ; the  other  in  the  castle  yard,  200  feet 
deep,  where  water  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a wheel,  turned  by  an 
ass.  The  sober  quadruped  works  precisely  in  the  same  fashion 
as  did  the  dogs  called  “ turnspits”  in  our  kitchens  in  former  times ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Pennant  that  a poor  donkey  performed  this 
duty  uninterruptedly  for  the  surprising  long  space  of  forty  years, 
and  was  then  turned  out  to  enjoy  his  old  age  in  the  paddock. 
This  second  well  is  also  famed  for  having  the  property  of  echoing 
the  fall  of  a pin  in  a most  singular  manner.  It  was  here  that 
Charles  I.  was  confined,  having  fled  thither  from  Hampton  Court, 
expecting  to  find  a safe  retreat,  when  he  was  seized  by  Hammond 
the  governor,  who  was  a devoted  supporter  of  the  Parliament,  and 
detained  during  its  pleasure.  The  King  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  escape,  and  part  of  the  chamber  he  occupied,  and  the 
grated  window  through  which,  on  one  occasion,  he  tried  to  force 
his  body,  are  shown  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  first  court.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  King’s  execution,  his  two  youngest  children,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  were  confined  here, 
and  after  their  removal,  Carisbrook  Castle  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  Commonw'ealth  as  a state  prison.  We  cannot  better  con- 
clude this  article  than  by  extracting  the  following  from  a very  in- 
teresting work  entitled  “ Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  by  J. 
Gwilliam,  which  we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  delightful  island. 

“ To  a mind  possessing  the  least  poetic  or  enthusiastic  feeling, 
every  atom  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ruins  of  this  once  beau- 
tiful castle  repose,  must,  indeed,  be  interesting.  We  may  saunter 
through  the  mostsplendid  of  modern  erections,  we  may  be  dazzled 
by  the  glittering  gems  they  exhibit,  we  may  trace  in  them  all  the 
wonders  of  the  modern  art,  and  stultify  our  imaginations  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  enormous  wealth,  but  never  will  these 
things,  unrivalled  though  they  be,  awaken  the  emotions  that  are 
excited  by  a survey  of  the  ruins  of  Carisbrook  Castle! 

Here  Time  seizes  us  by  the  hand,  and  conducts  us,  through 
the  emblazoned  corridors,  into  the  spacious  saloons  of  the  past — 
points  out  to  our  notice  the  patrician  spectators  of  the  tournament, 
the  salacious  guests  of  the  splendidly-illumined  banquet,  the 
gorgeous  assemblage  congregated  to  partake  of  the  midnight  fes- 
tival and  dance,  and  then,  with  the  malevolence  of  a fiend,  changes 
the  picture  into  the  place  of  skulls  1 Here,  too,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  tyrrany  of  unbridled  power,  the  horrors  of  heartless  per- 
secution, and,  what  is  still  more  morally  instructive,  the  vanity  of 
all  that  is  human.  The  final  glimpse  of  this  beautiful  ruin  called 
forth  the  following  sonnet,  written  whilst  the  last  rays  of  the  even- 
ing sun  were  tinging  the  dilapidated  turrets  of  the  Keep  : — 

The  setting  sun  still  gilds  these  mould'ring  walls, 

The  bat  already  has  resum’d  his  flight, 

Yet  here  I linger,  though  around  me  falls 
The  misty  curtain  of  approaching  night : 

How  many  thousands  that  have  sought  this  spot, 

To  view  the  scen’ry  that  I now  survey, 

Have  gone  to  dust,  have  shar’d  the  ‘ common  lot,' 

And  vanish’d  e’en  from  memory  for  aye ! 

How  cool  the  breeze- — how  fragrant  all  the  air, 

How  pure  the  cloudless  atmosphere  I breathe, 

How  misty  all  the  distance,  yet  how  fair 
The  church  and  village  in  the  vale  beneath  I 
Talk  of  your  midnight  revelry  and  bliss, 

"What  are  their  pictures  to  a scene  like  this  1” 

Love  of  Home. — Whatever  strengthens  our  attachments  is 
favourable  both  to  individual  and  national  character.  Our 
home, — our  birth-place,  our  native  land ! Think  for  a while 
what  the  virtues  are  which  arise  out  of  the  feelings  connected 
with  these  words;  and  if  thou  hast  any  intellectual  eyes,  thou 
wilt  then  perceive  the  connection  between  topography  and 
patriotism.  Show  me  a man  who  cares  no  more  for  one  place 
than  another,  and  I will  show  you  in  the  same  person  one  who 
loves  nothing  but  himself.  Beware  of  those  who  are  homeless  by 
choice!  You  have  no  hold  on  a human  being  whose  affections 
are  without  a tap-root.  Vagabond  and  rogue  are  convertible 
terms ; and  with  how  much  propriety,  any  one  may  understand 
who  knows  what  are  the  habits  of  the  wandering  classes,  such  as 
gipsies,  tinkers,  and  potters. — The  Doctor, 


VIVIAN  VERNON; 

OR,  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  which  a new  train  of  events  takes  place,  and  an  advance  is  made 
towards  the  climax. 

The  fair  of  Aylsham  was  being  held  in  the  market-place,  and 
presented  a scene  of  rustic  revelry  and  enjoyment  common  to 
these  country  re-unions,  where  the  apparently  opposite  ends  of 
business  and  pleasure  are  brought  into  absolute  contact.  There 
was  the  sturdy  farmer  in  his  cherished  costume  of  a century  back, 
haggling  with  the  dealer  in  corn,  and  the  vendor  of  small  wares 
soliciting  custom  from  the  farmer’s  buxom  daughters.  Added  to 
this,  a menagerie,  well  stocked  with  monstrosities  from  every 
conceiveable  quarter  of  the  globe,  exhibited  its  attractions  to  the 
wondering  gaze  of  the  rustics,  and  Mr.  Merryman,  the  human 
emporium  of  wit  and  humour,  kept  the  spectators  round  a small 
theatre,  in  one  continued  burst  of  laughter  and  applause.  Dwarfs 
ringing  diminutive  bells  from  huge  windows  ; giants,  of  a height 
reported  to  be  nine  feet,  confined  in  caravans  under  seven  ; pic- 
torial boa-constrictors  making  animated  corkscrews  of  themselves 
round  mysterious  trees  emblazoned  on  the  external  canvas  ; itine- 
rant jugglers,  rapaciously  intent  on  devouring  whole  baskets-full 
of  Sheffield  cutlery ; a long  line  of  booths  crammed  with  every 
variety  of  gilt  gingerbread  ; and  persuasive  sausage  vendors  invo- 
king the  passers-by  to  purchase  their  unknown  commodities ; — 
these,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  features,  equally  as  pecu- 
liar, and  perhaps  more  inviting,  made  up  a chief  portion  of  that 
most  heterogenous  of  all  compounds — a country  fair.  Drums 
were  beating,  gongs  were  sounding,  and  infantine  trumpets  and 
embryo  whistles  were  uniting  to  complete  this  mixture  of  dis- 
cordant sounds,  when  Vivian  Vernon  and  his  companion  entered 
the  precincts  of  the  town. 

To  Rosa,  the  scene,  though  not  one  of  novelty,  possessed  its  at- 
tractions. The  contrast  of  a moving  and  bustling  assemblage  to 
the  quiet  serenity  of  their  gypsy  haunt,  excited  for  a time  both 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  as  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  her  new 
acquaintance,  and  gazed  by  turns  with  delight  and  curiosity  on 
the  range  of  shows  and  the  glittering  associations  with  which  they 
were  invested,  even  the  aged  and  wandering  enthusiast,  her  father, 
was  for  a time  forgotten.  t 

It  is  of  no  use  attempting  any  longer  to  deny  the  fact.  The  > 
gypsy  felt  for  Vivian  something  more  than  a sister’s  attachment. 
Love  had  absorbed  every  other  passion,  and  she  now  seemed  only 
to  live  and  breathe  in  his  presence.  As  for  our  hero,  if  he  expe- 
rienced any  other  feeling  than  that  of  interest  in  her  behalf,  he 
was,  to  do  him  justice,  totally  unconscious  of  it.  He  had  che- 
rished a pure  and  ardent  affection  for  Florence,  and  believed  him- 
self  still  influenced  by  it,  but  that  affection  was  so  suolimated  and 
etherealised  by  absence  from  the  object  beloved,  that  it  now  formed 
the  embodiment  merely  of  an  ideal  image,  to  the  possession  of 
which  he  only  dared  to  aspire  in  dreams.  He  felt  that  Rosa  on 
the  contrary  was  immediately  dependent  on  his  protection,  and 
this  he  did  not  hesitate  to  afford,  although  whether  he  for  a mo- 
ment considered  the  vortex  into  which  lie  was  about  to  plunge, 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  And  so  the  two,  heedless  of  dang;er 
arising  from  their  intimacy,  continued  to  talk  and  love  on,  until 
an  incident  occurred  which  it  now  falls  within  our  province  to 
narrate. 

Vivian  had  come  to  the  town  with  a view  of  finding  therein 
some  employment,  which  from  its  exercise  might  place  within  his 
power  the  means  wherewith  to  return  to  London.  The  Gypsy 
had  accompanied  him  for  two  most  sufficient  reasons;  first,  that 
she  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  society  ; secondly,  that  she  might 
purchase  some  few  articles  of  toy  merchandise  for  disposal  in  the 
more  retired  and  consequently  less  frequented  villages.  They 
had,  therefore,  for  the  completion  ®f  both  their  objects,  at  once 
plunged  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd  where  a group  of 
wondering  rustics  were  gazing,  open-mouthed,  upon  the  display 
made  by  a company  of  strolling  thespians  on  the  platform 
erected  in  front  of  their  dramatic  booth.  Ruffians  with  ferocious 
eyebrows  of  burnt  cork  and  russet  boots  of  unquestionable 
rascality;  Indian  chiefs  with  pasteboard  tomahawks  and  painted 
feathers  of  amazing  length  ; sailors  figuring  away  in  dingy  white 
trousers  and  most  suspicious  straw  hats ; lords  and  ladies  re- 
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splendent  with  tinsel  and  ruddy  in  Vermillion;  and  spangled 
harlequins,  motley  nondescripts,  savage  pantaloons,  and  smiling 
columbines,  wreathed  with  winning  smiles  and  paper  roses,  formed 
the  company  there  collected.  Whilst  Vivian  was  reconnoitermg, 
the  absurd  features  of  this  strange  assemblage,  the  clown,  ac- 
coutred in  all  the  glaring  colours  of  the  garb  appropriated  to  Ills 
tribe,  threw  himself  on  to  the  platform  with  a roll  and  a bound, 
taken  from  behind  the  curtained  pay-place,  and  commenced 
haranguing  the  audience  after  the  customary  fashion,  in  which 
grimaces  from  time  immemorial  have  ever  formed  the  most  con- 
spicuous part.  Each  sally  ot  humour  aroused  the  risibility  of  the 
crowd  more  and  more,  and  it  was  amidst  one  unceasing  peal  of 
laughter  that  the  mime  continued. 

“ And  now  then  my  customers  remember  not  to  forget  to  re- 
collect to  remember  that  this  is  positively  the  last  time  but  twenty- 
six  of  performing  to-night,  to-day,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rush  that  ^confidently  anticipated  to  take  place  for  taking 
places,  the  management  have  with  their  usual  liberality  opened 
an  extra  hole  in  the  canvass,  within  which,  as  I said  before,  and 
now  say  again,  the  most  extraordinary  performances,  never  wit- 
nessed, will  be  provided  for  your  entertainment.  Now  then,  all 
in  to  begin  and  three-pence  to  commence.  Only  thr-r-r-r-r- 
ippence,  recollect!” 

As  the  last  prolonged  syllable  of  this  emphatic  oration  fell  upon 

the  ears  of  the  listening  auditors,  the  four  gentleman  in  fur  caps 

and  braided  surtouts,  who  constituted  the  band,  struck  up  tlieen- 
llvenino-  air  attributed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  one  Mr.  Barney  Bral- 
laghan,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  the  whole  parade,  as  it  sud- 
denly seized  with  a Terpsichorean  mania,  began  leading  oft'  in- 
comprehensible reels  which  only  resembled  the  figure  eight  in 
this  particular,  that  neither  beginning  nor  end  could  by  any  pos- 
sibilily  be  discovered. 

The  dance  ceased,  and  the  performers  condescendingly  walked 
arm  in  arm  over  the  p’atform,  until  they  reached  an  avenue  of 
green  baize,  which  led  past  the  seats  inside  down  to  the  stage,  and 
having  severally  disappeared  through  this  to  re-commence  their 
exertions  in  the  interior,  a party  of  delighted  countrymen  and 
simpering  damsels  ascended  the  steps,  and  became  duly  qualified 
for  admission  by  the  payment  of  their  respective  threepences. 

“ Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen— the  first  seats  are  yours,” 
exclaimed  the  clown,  who  remained  to  draw  in  the  company. 

Two  portly  farmers  following  the  example  of  the  rest,  came  up 
at  the  same  time  for  an  insight  into  the  show. 

“Now  then,”  exclaimed  the  clown,  with  mock  importance 
ushering  them  over  the  threshold,  “ Room  for  the  Duke  ot 
Argyle  and  the  Marquis  of  Nowhere.” 

A burst  of  laughter  rewarded  the  joke  of  the  clown,  and  the 
visitors  flocked  in  dozens  to  witness  the  performances  that  were 
taking  place  within.  Vivian,  urged  by  an  impulse  of  curiosity, 
which  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  ackowledge,  stayed  until  the  last 
individual  had  gone  in,  announced  by  the  Merryman  as  the  lion. 
Mr.  Tomkins,  member  for  Notaborough,  and  now,  yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  Rosa,  agreed  to  enter  the  show  with  a view  of  ob- 
serving the  character  of  such  entertainments  generally.  They  had 
reached  the  platform,  and  were  about  going  through  the  usual 
preliminaries,  when  the  clown,  seizing  an  opportunity,  muttered 
some  cabalistic  words  in  the  ear  of  the  money-taker,  and  adding 
“ friends  of  mine — on  the  free  list,”  passed  them  into  the  front. 
Vivian  turned  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  so  unexpected  an  act 
of  courtesy,  but  the  only  intimation  he  could  gain  was  one  from 
the  same  source,  couched  in  equally  mysterious  terms — “all  right 
— old  boy — see  you  after  its  over,”  and  without  waiting  for  a re- 
ply, the  clown  jumped  into  a neighbouring  wheelbarrow,  and 
calling  out  “ Full  inside,  Mr.  Merryman’s  carriage  stops  the  way,” 
wheeled  himself  off  the  platform  through  the  baize  aperture  down 
to  the  stage. 

The  curtain  had  already  risen  for  the  opening  melo-dramatic 
tragedy  of  ten  minutes,  and  as  the  wooden  benches  were  tolera- 
bly well  filled,  Vivian  was  compelled  to  take  a seat  at  the  back 
and  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  for  a solution  of 
the  mystery.  The  voice  of  his  parade  acquaintance  was  one  fa- 
miliar to  him,  but  he  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  had 
not  given  himself  time  to  inquire  when,  how,  or  where  he  had 
before  heard  it.  Lost  in  a train  of  meditation,  consequent 


upon  so  singular  an  encounter,  he  had,  therefore,  but  little  at- 
tention to  bestow  on  the  play  itself. 

The  “ tragedy”  having  been  pronounced  over,  by  justice  having- 
been  done  to  the  rightful  heir,  and  the  wrongful  one  having  been 
handed  over  to  the  especial  care  of  the  Ghost,  an  interval  of  one 
minute  elapsed,  when  a countryman,  attired  in  a smock-frock, 
through  which  peeped  forth  the  tartan  waistcoat  he  had  worn  as 
the  baron’s  squire  in  the  previous  piece,  came  on  to  sing  a song 
which  detailed  the  misfortunes  of  a certain  poor  fellow  _ who  had 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  affection  of  one  Miss  Betsy 
Bake1-,  and  whose  hopes  therein  had  been  incontinently  blighted. 
This  having  elicited  the  sympathy  of  all,  as  was  manifest  by  the 
rapturous  encore  that  followed,  a pantomime  ol  singular  character 
and  brevity  began,  hinging  upon  the  ungentlemanly  treatment 
exhibited  by  a tall  sorcerer  in  red  tunic  and  flaming  trunks,  to- 
wards an  incarcerated  damsel  in  pink  muslin  and  great  trepida- 
tion. The  chief  humour  of  this  indescribable  production  appeared 
to  consist  in  the  clown  being  knocked  about  by  Harlequin,  and  in 
return  knocking  about  every  body  else,  a process  of  mutual  ag- 
gression, which  afforded  the  utmost  delight  to  all  the  spectators. 
This  having  also  reached  its  termination,  the  audience  left  to  make 
way  for  another  succession  of  visitors,  and  by  the  band  having  be- 
come again  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  some  unknown  overtuie 
outside",  Vivian  judged  that  his  extraordinary  acquaintance  would 
not  be  long  before  he  reappeared  on  the  parade.  _ 

Nor  had  he  long  to  wait:  streaming  with  the  effect  of  Ins  pan- 
tomimical  exertion,  and  with  the  white  and  red  paint  on  his  cheeks 
mingled  into  one  indescribable  colour,  the  clown  rushed  up  the 
passage  towards  Vivian,  and  hastily  bestowed  a hearty  grasp  upon 
him,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  Rosa,  who  sat  mute  with  sur- 
prise at  the  behaviour  of  this  motley  apparition. 

“ What ! don’t  you  recollect  me  now  ?”  inquired  the  clown,  as 
he  saw  Vivian  was  labouring  under  some  perplexity.  “ Have 
you  forgotten  your  old  acquaintance,  Jackson  ?” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  responded  Vernon,  “so  little  had  I an- 
ticipated  seeing  you  in  this  character,  that  ” 

“ I understand.  Patches  of  flake-white  and  daubs  of  Vermil- 
lion—slightly  below  dignity  and  rather  hard  to  recognize  through. 
Glad  to  see  you,  however — this  lady — friend  of  yours  cousin,  ot 
course — hope  you’re  quite  well  ma’am  !’ 

Rattling  on  this  way  and  paying  every  courtesy  to  the  gypsy, 
Jackson,  after  stating  that  he  had  a clear  half-hour  to  spare, 
during  which  the  other  clown  would  officiate  for  him  on  the 
parade,  invited  Vivian  and  Rosa  into  his  dressing-room  in  order 
as  he  said  that  some  private  intelligence  which  he  had  to  impart, 
might  be  the  more  safely  and  secretly  communicated.  ibis 
dressing-room  consisted  simply  of  a recess,  partitioned  off  with 
curtains,  and  plentifully  bestrewn  with  masks,  plates  of  burnt- 
cork,  lumps  of  whitening,  cast  off  garments  and  the  other  insignia 
of  pantomine,  which  must  ever  be  considered  inseparable  from  the 
wardrobe  of  a country  stroller.  Apologizing  for  the  confusion  in 
which  the  place  was  in  and  regretting  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
establishment  would  not  admit  of  a better  green-room,  Jackson 
inverted  two  pantomime  tricks  for  the  use  of  his  guests  and 
uplifting  a gigantic  pasteboard  head,  which  had  previously  pre- 
sented the  physiognomical  characteristics  ol  the  Genius  of  despair, 
revealed  to  view  a pewter  measure  of  half-and-half,  which  he 
handed  round  to  his  visitors  for  their  approval  and  afterwards 
drank  deeply  from  himself.  _ 

“ I had  not  the  most  remote  idea  when  we  were  laughing  at 
your  extravagancies  on  the  outside,  that  it  was  to  you  we  weie  in- 
debted for  the  merriment  created  ?”  remarked  Vivian. 

“I  dare  say  not — capital  disguise  for  debtors!  laughingly 
added  Jackson,  “ but  I did’nt  much  fancy  it  at  first.  The  legiti- 
mate drama,  however,  wouldn’t  take  down  here,  so  what  could  one 
do  ? must  go  with  the  stream,  and  here  I am  clown  to  a strolling 
company,  with  a fixed  salary,  instead  of  sharing  and  starvation. 

Vivian  commended  the  prudence  which  dictated  the^  change, 
but  remarked,  the  exertion  must  be  very  great  in  comparison  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  profession. 

“ You  are  right,”  answered  Jackson,  “ we  do  nt  know  in  fair 
time  what  it  is  to  have  rest,  save  when  we  throw  our  aching  bones 
on  a hard  mattress  at  night,  and  that  can  hardly  be  called  lest 
either.  But  how  did  you  get  on  after  I left,  and  where  are  you 
going  to  now,  eh  ?”  ... 

Vivian  briefly  recounted  those  circumstances  in  connection  with 
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his  history,  which  transpired  from  his  leaving  the  metropolis  to 
his  recent  wreck  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  added  that,  now,  his 
only  wish  was  to  return  to  town,  although,  how  he  was  to  get 
there,  was  a question  of  some  difficulty. 

“ In  fact,  you  are  short  of  the  mopusses,  or  in  plain  English, 
cash  is  scarce,”  said  Jackson. 

“ Exactly  so ; I am,  indeed,  at  this  present  moment,  penniless.” 
“ I hen  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  When  I was  in  town 
with  the  same  brevity  of  the  ready,  you  paid  for  me,  and  the  deuce 
is  in  it  now  if  I can’t  do  something  for  you.  Look  here,”  con- 
tinued Jackson,  taking  up  an  old  clown’s  slipper,  and  unripping 
the  lining,  “ here  is  a sovereign,  stuffed  in  here  for  fear  of  the  long 
fingers  of  some  of  my  c tmrades — I’m  flush  just  now,  and  shan’t 
want  it  for  a month  to  come.  When  you’ve  got  it,  you  can  re- 
turn it  to  me,  and  so  mum  ! for  the  obligation.” 

‘‘But  I have  no  right  to  encroach  thus,  on  your  own  little  store  ? ” 
“ Nonsense  ! take  it  at  once,  for  I have  little  time  for  ceremony 
the  trombone  is  getting  asthmatic,  and  I am  wanted  on  the 
parade.” 

An  amalgamation  of  discordant  sounds,  and  cries  of  dissatis- 
faction from  the  exterior,  confirmed  his  words. 

“ But  allow  me,  at  least,  to  thank  you  for  so  generous  an  act, 
and  hope  it  may  not  go  altogether  unrewarded?” 

“ Oi  that  no  more,”  cried  Jackson,  drawing  Vivian  on  one  side, 
“ but  there  was  one  thing  in  particular  I wished  to  tell  you.  Stay 
not  in  this  town  another  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  You  are 
said  lobe — whether  right  or  wrongis  no  matter  just  now — connected 
with  some  smugglers,  who  have  lately  been  coming  it  rather 
strong  in  these  quarters.  Your  name  was  mentioned  by  one 
Snarkins,  a coast-guard  spy,  at  the  public-house,  where  I stopped 
last  night.  There  is  a hue-and-cry  for  all  concerned  in  the  affair, 
and  he  has  implicated  you  amongst  the  rest.  It  was  for  that  I 
invited  you  in,  and  brought  you  here  in  the  first  instance.” 

“ But  I can  easily  prove  how  little  I participated  in  their  plans 
I will  wait  upon  the  authorities  myself  and  explain  the  affair.” 
“And  so  get  detained,  at  least  a week,  until  you  have  ex- 
pended all  your  resources.  Tush  ! take  my  advice — away  from 
here  at  once  and  leave  time  to  prove  your  innocence.  Another 

draught  of  this  before  we  part  and  then here’s  a merry  night 

and  pleasant  journey  to  you,”  and  as  the  good-hearted  pan- 
tomimist  buried  his  lanthorn-visage  in  the  pewter,  one  might  have 
daguerreotyped  the  features  contained  therein,  and  sworn  to  the 
impress  as  being  stamped  with  the  very  best  emotions  of  hu 
inanity. 

“Lou  will  find,  or  hear  of  me,  at  the  coffee-house  in  Ivnights- 
bridge,  without  fail,”  reciprocated  Vernon,  as  he  joined  in  the 
parting  draught,  “ and  rely  upon  it  I shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  these  favours.  The  best  of  fortune  at- 
tend you.” 

“ The  same  and  every  wish  of  your  own  realized  ten-fold.  I 
must  now  resume  my  task  of  being  funny.”  Whilst  uttering  this 
hasty  farewell,  Jackson  threw  open  a place  in  the  canvas  by 
which  they  could  avoid  the  crowd,  and  waving  his  hand  to  Vivian 
and  his  fair  companion,  was  soon  at  his  work  on  the  platform. 

Scrambling  through  a labyrinth  of  wood-work  that  formed  the 
chief  support  of  a long  range  of  booths,  Vivian  led  the  gypsy 
through  the  back  part  of  the  fair,  where  the  din  and  tumult  was 
still  heard,  though  subdued,  and  where  above  all  rose  the  hearty 
buz  of  laughter  from  the  show  in  which  the  freaks  and  sallies  of 
Jackson  were  now  in  renewed  force.  Striking  across  a path 
which  led  to  a retired  part  of  the  town  and  communicated  with 
the  high  road,  Vivian  announced  to  the  sharer  of  his  late  wander- 
ings, that  the  time  for  a separation  had  arrived,  and  although 
conscious  that  such  must  come,  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
unfeigned  and  heartfelt  regret  on  both  sides.  The  tears  that  si- 
lently stole  down  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  the  girl,  told  how  willingly 
she  would  have  accompanied  him  in  the  journey  up  to  town,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  even  as  it  was  that  Vivian  could  per- 
suade her  to  return.  The  recollection  of  the  unprotected  and  un- 
assisted condition  of  her  aged  parent  proved,  however,  the  strong- 
est argument,  and  she  acquiesced  in  Vernon’s  proposal  that  then- 
parting  should  take  place  where  they  then  stood.  He  had  given 
on  a card  the  address  of  the  coffee  house  before  mentioned,  and 
promised  that  if  there  was  any  boon  which  he  could  grant  in  re- 
turn for  her  kindness  that  it  should  be  freely  and  unreservedly 


bestowed.  He  also  endeavoured  to  force  upon  her  a small  pecu- 
niary recompense,  but  this  she  firmly  relused  to  receive. 

“ I would  but  have  one  glance  more  at  the  palm  of  your  rioht 
hand,  and  then  we  will  cancel  all  previous  debts,”  sobbed  Rosa. 

“ It  is  there— a trifling  request  like  that  should  meet  with  no 
denial.” 

The  gypsy  seized  the  proffered  hand  in  her  trembling  fingers, 
and,  marking  the  course  of  the  lines  imprinted  on  the  palm,  let  it 
drop,  after  a few  moments  consideration,  with  mingled  sorrow  and 
disappointment. 

“ There  is  then  indeed  but  little  hope  for  me,”  exclaimed  the 
girl  ; “you  have  loved,  and  will  love  another.” 

“ Rosa  !” 

“ R is  past — these  are  idle,  childish  emotions  which  I feci  it  is 

beneath  one  of  a sunnier  clime  to  cherish.  But  I had  hoped ” 

tears  choked  her  utterance  for  an  instant,  and  she  placed  her 
hand  impressively  on  Vernon’s  shoulder  as  she  continued,  “ no 
matter  ! Be  happy  and  forget  me.” 

“ I will  never  forget  you  !” 

The  gypsy  flung  back  her  raven  locks  and  pressing  her  hand 
upon  her  broad  forehead  as  if  to  subdue  a momentary  pain  smiled 
incredulously  upon  the  speaker.  Then,  bidding  a fervent  adieu  to 
Vivian,  she  left  no  time  for  reply,  but  springing  away  through  a 
winding  path  that  led  across  the  fields,  the  gypsy  hurried  onwards 
nor  dared  to  cast  one  retrospective  glance. 

Vivian  watched  her  receding  form  some  time,  in  doubt  whether 
or  not  lie  should  pursue  her  and  invite  her  to  return,  but  urged  by 
a variety  oi  conflicting  thoughts  he  continued  to  gaze  until  an 
elevated  mass  of  woodland  obscured  her  from  sight.  Then 
pensiv"”-  turning  to  the  long  line  of  road  that  stretched  away 
before  him,  he  quickened  his  pace  in  that  direction,  and  ere  the 
sun  had  set,  had  travelled  many  weary,  dusty  miles,  towards  his 
destination. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

In  which  Florence  returns  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  beholds 

strange  changes.  , , 

How  little  is  required  to  evoke  a train  of  reflections,  when  sur- 
rounded by  early  associations.  The  most  trifling  circumstance 
will  suffice.  j 

“ It  may  be  a sound,  , 

A tone  of  music,  summer’s  eve,  or  spring, 

A dower,  the  wind,  or  ocean,  which  shall  wound, 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound.” 

But  there  is  the  image  up-called,  and  any  one  of  these  serves  as 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  to  raise  the  phantoms  of  the  past  from 
the  graves  ot  time. 

The  witching  spell,  which  binds  us  in  manhood  to  the  scenes  of 
youth,  has  made  many  revisit,  in  sober  age,  the  place  endeared  to 
us  by  the  follies  oi  childhood.  Nature  blooms  not  more  luxuri- 
antly, neither  has  the  scenery  acquired  an  additional  fascination  : 
the  church  stands  exactly  where  it  has  ever  stood  for  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  whilst  the  chimes  ring  not  more  merrily  than  of  yore, 
and  the  trees  are  not  more  green,  nor  the  prospect  more  beautiful, 
the  events  and  exploits  of  sclioolhood  are  evoked  with  the  vividity 
of  past  years,  and  we  grow  again  young,  at  least  in  heart.  It  is 
this  deep  and  untold  feeling  which  sweeps  over  the  heart,  and 
throbs  in  the  bosom,  when  we  once  more  enter  the  long  deserted 
village,  and  wander  through  the  almost  forgotten  streets,  where 
every  turning  presents  something  to  wake  a smile  or  call  forth  a 
sigh.  The  man,  who  could  visit  the  theatre  of  his  youthful  plea- 
sures without  experiencing  some  inclination,  some  yearning,  to- 
wards the  hallowed  spot,  must  possess  a hollow  bosom  or  a hard 
heart.  The  arena,  sanctified  by  the  mimic  feats  of  boyhood,  is, 
indeed,  still  the  same,  but  the  actor  has  become  another  being ; 
the  vivid  blaze  of  youth  has  given  place  to  the  steady  flame  of 
manhood  and  the  joyous  ou 'hursts  of  early  enthusiam,  have 
ripened  into  judgment  and  solidity.  There  are  moments  too  when 
looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  years  to  those  scenes  en- 
deared by  ties  which  cling  closer  to  us  as  we  verge  nearer  to  our  final 
bourne,  the  former  faery  world  of  all  our  little  hopes  and  fears, 
becomes  indeed  “ the  greenest  spot  in  memory’s  waste,”  whence 
we  may  retrace  the  events  of  years  long  gone  by,  and  moralize 
upon  the  chance  which  has  brought  us  back  as  it  were  to  the 
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starting  post  to  ponder  over  tlie  casualties  of  the  race  that  has 
been  won. 

So  felt  and  thought  Florence  Hadleigh,  as  the  Bath  coach  set 
her  down  at  the  extremity  of  a familiar  green  lane  which  led  from 
the  main  road  towards  the  village  of  Netherleigh,  whither  her 
footsteps  were  now  bent.  Many  reasons  had  operated  in  uiging 
her  to  leave  the  situation  of  governess.  _ Dislike  to  the  irksome 
and  unceasing  duties  imposed,  the  growing'  feud  that  was  ansing 
in  the  family  of  the  Meredith’s,  their  petulance  and  presumption, 
and,  above  all,  the  unwelcome  recognition  of  Mr.  Manvers,  were 
all  motives  that  had  each  influenced  her  in  coming  to  a decision. 
Another  reason,  too,  for  her  departure  from  town— and  perhaps 
the  most  forcible  of  any,  was  a feeling  of  natural  anxiety  to  return 
home  that  she  might  obtain  a pardon  from  her  father  and  tender 
her  future  services  to  him  as  some  requital  for  her  past  conduct. 
This  was  an  atonement  Florence  had  long  desired  to  make,  and 
yet  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  her  heart  sank  within  her  and  she  feared,  even  whilst 
she  wished,  to  meet  the  frown  of  the  haughty  baronet. 

It  was  nearly  a mile  from  the  road  to  the  village,  and  as 
Florence  felt  every  step  was  abbreviating  the  distance  between 
herself  and  her  father,  the  consciousness  of  virtuous  rectitude  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  own  propriety  of  conduct  contributed  to 
sustain  her  soul  with  fortitude.  Each  biade  of  grass  along  the 
bank  that  skirted  the  hedgerows,  seemed  familiar  to  her  as  a re- 
collection of  the  home  of  her  infancy,  and  when  the  old  church 
with  its  mantle  of  ivy  and  the  pointed  thatched  roofs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  cottages  rose  upon  her  sight,  a feeling  of  pleasure  took 
possession  of  her  heart  which  she  would  not  have  exchanged  or 
any  of  the  glittering  allurements  of  frivolity  and  fashion, 

Avoiding  the  direct  road  through  the  village,  Florencfe  chose  a 
pathway  across  the  fields  which  bordered  the  old  hall,  and  lieie, 
encountering  a few  of  the  domestics  who  expressed  sincere 
delio-ht  at  her  return  ; her  trials  begun.  From  them  she  learned 
that°Sir  Gilbert  Fladleigh  had  gone  to  town  on  the  night  of  her 
departure  and  that  he  had  but  recently  come  back,  since  which 
time  he  had  seen  no  compauy  and  had  apparently  become  moie 
reserved  than  ever.  The  young  Lord  Dacre,  had  left  the  neign- 
bourhood  for  the  continent,  where  having  engaged  in  some  gamb 
lino'  broil,  a severe  contest  had  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a 
wound  that  appeared  likely  to  be  fatal.  Of  Vernon  they  had  seen 
and  heard  nothing. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  intelligence  which  Florence  re- 
ceived, and  now  cautioning  them  against  taking  any  notice  of  her 
arrival,  she  determined  to  go  at  once  to  her  father,  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  study  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  corridor  where  lie 
was  at  first  introduced  to  the  reader.  As  she  neared  the  dooi , 
her  self  possession  gave  way,  and  she  hesitated  to  entei.  I lie 
sudden  surprise  also  she  considered  would  be  injudicious,  and 
therefore  Florence  availed  herself  ot  a little  expedient  to  make 
her  return  known  without  being  the  first  to  engage  in  the  inter- 
view. Within  hearing,  though  not  within  sight  of  Sir  Gilbert’s 
apartment,  was  her  own  room,  where  she  had  passed  many  happy 
hours  in  dreamy  solitude.  To  this  Florence  hastened,  determined 
to  put  the  plan  in  practise  which  she  hoped  would  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  both.  Her  hand  trembled  as  it  unclosed  the  door,  but  it 
was  but  for  a moment — the  next,  and  she  stood  alone  in  the  old 
chamber,  which  had  evidently  been  untouched  in  her  absence. 
There  was  even  the  little  bunch  of  flowers  which  she  had  plucked 
on  the  morning  of  her  departure  now  laying  dried  and  witheied 
in  the  chair  where  they  had  been  left,  and  the  furniture,  to  even 
the  most  trifling  articles,  occupied  exactly  the  same  places  as  when 
she  had  last  seen  them.  Florence  approached  the  piano,  now 
encrusted  with  a thick  coating  of  dust,  and  beheld  the  ivory  keys, 
that  had  so  often  before  responded  to  her  gentle  fingers,  still  ap- 
pear to  invite  the  familiar  pressure.  A brief  symphony  restored 
the  music  of  the  tones,  and  then  as  the  wires  throbbed  melodiously 
beneath  hei  elastic,  touch,  burst  forth  an  old  melody,  plaintively 
beautiful,  which  had  ever  been  the  favourite  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
had  even  won  his  heart  back  from  the  old  tomes  and  sordid  dreams 
of  his  study  to  the  freshening  impulses  of  a glowing  existence. 
Florence  gave  the  spirit  of  the  harmony  a voice  and  words  in  an 
old  song,  and  not  a chord  or  sentiment  was  there  elicited  but  what 
would  have  forced  its  way  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart, 


ay  ! even  though  that  heart  had  been  barred  with  a bosom  of 

ad“ten  hear  that  such  and  such  things  are  not‘‘  worth  an 
old  sono-.”  Alas '.  how  very— very  few  things  are.  \\  hat  pre- 
cious ^collections  do  some  of  them  awaken?  What  pleas arable 
teirs  do  thev  excite  ! They  purify  the  stream  of  life  , they_  can 
delay  it  on  its  shelves  and  rapids  ; they  can  turn  it  back  Mo 
the  soft  mossy  banks,  amidst  which  its  sources  issue,  or  hkc 
deed  the  potent  staff  of  one  of  old,  they  can  bid  the  waters  of  a clear 
and  joyous  spring  gush  from  the  rocks  in  a wilderness,  where  01  y 
crowding  cares  might  be  supposed  to  dwell.  , . 

Sir  Gilbert,  roused  into  a vision  of  by-gone  scenes  slowly 
moved  towards  the  room  whence  the  sound  had  pi oceeded 
mutual  cry  of  recognition,  and  father  and  uaughter  were  clasped 
in  each  others  arms. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON* 

This  biography,  compiled  from  authentic  materials,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  its  editor  by  the  present  Earl,  is  a wo^k  whxcli  wi 
interest  and  gratify  the  public  in  no  small  degree.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at— the  life  of  so  celebrated  a man  as  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  must  of  necessity  have  been  passed  amongst 
memorable  scenes,  remarkable  events,  and  distinguish*:  l me  , 
and  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Buss  had L not 
found  amongst  the  papers  committed  to  his  caie,  n°t  mere  y 
large  store  of  anecdotical  information,  but  a vast  mass  of  c0“®s' 
pondence,  serving  to  throw  a new  light  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  political  events  of  the  last  half  century.  It  is  not  om 
purpose,  neither  have  we  space,  to  enter  at  length  into  a gene  ral 
review  of  these  highly  interesting  volumes,  and  we  shall,  tk«efoie, 
content  ourselves  with  offering  a short  summary  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  the  late  Chancellor,  together  with  a few  ex- 
tracts  from  his  “ Anecdote  Book at  the  same  time  assuring  om 
readers  that  a diligent  and  careful  perusal  ot  the  work  will  aftoul 
them  both  amusement  and  instruction. 

John  Scott,  the  future  Chancellor,  was  born  on  the  4th  °f ' u > 
1751,  in  Love  Lane,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  which  place  his 
father  carried  on  the  business  of  a coal  fitter.  After  passing  some 
years  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  w iere  ! ‘ * 

judge  from  his  lordship’s  account,  lie  was  guilty  oi  rather  moie 
than  the  usual  average  of  school  boy  pranks,  and  consequen  ly 
had  a full  allowance  of  whippings  and  tne  like— lie  was  sent  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  V ll.iam, 
afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  was  at  that  time  a fellow.  Here  he  soon 
distinguished  himself,  and  before  the  lapse  of  a year,  stood  toi  a nd 
carried  .a  fellowship  open  to  natives  of  Nortmimberland.  In  the 
20th  year  of  his  age  he  won  the  prize  for  the  essay  in  Lnglish 
prose:  subject,  ‘The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mieign 
travel,’  but  so  shy  was  he  that  friends  had  actually  to  shove  him 
into  the  rostrum  when  the  production  was  to  be  recited  at  the 
Commemoration.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1770,  he  took . his 
bachelor’s  degree,  which  lie  used  to  say  was,  m his .time,  a mice 
We  find  in  the  Anecdote  Book,  “ I was  examined  in  Heorew  and 
History.  ‘ What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a skull  . 1 re- 

plied, ‘Golgotha,’  ‘ Who  founded  University  Co  lege  . I stated 
(thou Mi,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted),  that  ffi  i0 
Alfred  founded  it.’  ‘ Very  well,  sir,’  said  the  examiner,  you  are 

C°  Hm-iTis  tn ^pplTpk  case,”  the  first  case  that  Lord  Eldon 
ever  tried,  and  in  which  we  are  much  struck  by  his  expeditious 
administration  of  justice.  He  says— “ The  first  cause s i . evai  de- 
cided was  an  apple-pie  cause:  I must,  tell  you  of  it,  Maiy.  I wa  , 
you  know,  a senior  fellow  at  University  College  and  two  of  the 
undergraduates  came  to  complain  to  me,  that  the  cook  had  -ent 
them  an  apple-pie,  that  could  not  be  eaten.  So  I said  I would  heal 
both  sides!  I summoned  the  cook  to  make  Ins  dcence  ; who  said 
that  he  always  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
College,  that  he  never  had  any  thing  unfit  for  the  table  and  that 
there  was  then  a remarkably  fine  fillet  of  veal  in  the  kitchen.  Now 
there  we  were  at  fault ; for  I could  not  understand  what  a fillet  ot 
veal  in  the  kitchen  had  to  do  with  an  apple-pie  in  the  hall.  So, 
in  order  that  I might  come  to  a right  understanding  of  thecase, 

* By  Horace  Twiss,  Es^.  8 vols.,  London,  18^4, 
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I ordered  the  pie  itself  to  be  brought  before  me.  Then  came  an 
easy  decision  : for  the  messenger  returned  and  informed  me,  that 
the  other  undergraduates  had  taken  advantage  of  the  two  com- 
plainants, and  had  eaten  the  whole  of  the  apple-pie:  so  you  know 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  decide  that  that  was  not  eatable  which 
was  actually  eaten.  I often  wished  in  after-life  that  all  the  causes 
were  apple-pie  causes  : fine  easy  work  it  would  have  been.” 

After  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Scott  continued  to  reside  as  fellow, 
meaning  at  the  proper  age  to  take  holy  orders,  and  looking  to  a 
college  living  as  his  ultimate  provision  in  life.  Such  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  issue  had  he  not,  during  the  long  vacation  of 
1771,  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  daughter  of 
a leading  banker  in  Newcastle,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able opposition  on  the  part  ot  her  family,  he  eloped  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  and  having  crossed  the  border  with  his  fair 
companion,  they  were  married  at  Blackshields,  by  an  Episcopal 
minister.  After  a few  months,  Mr.  Surtees  and  Mr.  Scott  settled 
£3000  upon  the  new-married  couple,  and  as  the  fellowship  was  of 
course  legally  determined  by  the  marriage,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  his  brother  William,  John  Scott  entered  himself  at  the  Middle 
Temple  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a legal  career.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Chambers,  a friend  of  both  the 
brothers,  and,  like  themselves,  trained  at  Newcastle  School  and 
University  College,  was  Master  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian 
Professor  of  Law.  He  had  the  power  of  delegating  the  duties  of 
his  chair,  and  he  appointed  John  Scott  Deputy  Professor,  with  an 
allowance  of  £60  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  Master’s  lodgings 
at  New  Inn  Hall.  Here  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  finally 
left  Oxford,  and  took  a small  house  in  Cursitor  Street,  where  he 
pursued  his  legal  studies  with  redoubled  zeal.  On  settling  in 
town,  Mr.  Duane,  a conveyancer  connected  with  Northumberland, 
very  handsomely  offered  to  take  him  as  a pupil  without  a fee,  and 
he  attended  this  gentleman  with  extreme  diligence,  to  his  vast 
benefit.  He  used  to  say — “ Those  were  laborious  days,  but  not 
unhappy.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  four  every  morning*,  and 
when  reading  at  night  he  bound  a wet  towel  round  his  head  to 
check  the  invasion  of  drowsiness.  Though  fond  naturally  of  con- 
viviality, he  practised  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness,  and  for  years 
hardly  ever  set  at  meals  with  any  companion  but  the  devoted  young 
partner  of  all  his  cares.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  passing 
through  Cursitor  Street  with  his  secretary,  he  paused,  and  said  — 

‘ Here  was  my  first  perch.  How  often  have  I run  down  to  Fleet 
Market  with  a sixpence  in  my  hand  to  buy  sprats  for  supper.” 

During  several  years,  no  question,  he  had  to  maintain  a tough 
struggle,  and  in  January,  1776,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  the 
following  short  story  shows  how  little  the  solicitors  disturbed  him. 

1 \1  hen  1 was  called  to  the  bar,'  said  he  to  his  neice,  ‘Bessey 
and  I thought  all  our  troubles  were  over:  business  w'astopour  in, 
and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich  immediately.  So  I made  a bar- 
gain with  her,  that  during  the  following  year  all  the  money  I 
should  receive  in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and 
whatever  I should  get  in  the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers. 
W hat  a stingy  dog  I must  have  been  to  make  such  a bargain  ! 

I would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But,  however,  so  it  was; 
that  was  our  agreement:  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned  out? 
In  the  twelfth  month  I received  half  a guinea;  eighteenpence 
went  for  fees,  and  Bessey  got  nine  shillings : in  the  other  eleven 
months  1 got  not  one  shilling.’ 

lowards  the  end  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Scott  was  so  alarmed  by  his 
sinking  aspect  that  she  insisted  on  his  consulting  Dr.  Heberden. 
On  hearing  his  name  and  statement,  the  doctor  said,  ’Are  you  the 
young  man  that  gained  the  prize  for  the  essay  at  Oxford  ?’  ‘ Yes, 

Sir.  ‘ I hen,  continued  Heberden,  ‘ I’ll  not  take  a fee  for  giving 
you  a little  advice.  Travel — go  down  to  Bath  for  three  months, 
and  if  the  waters  bring  out  a fit  of  the  gout,  all  will  go  well  with 
you.’  Mr.  Scott  obeyed — the  gout  appeared— and  from  that  hour 
lie  considered  his  constitution  to  have  undergone  a favourable 
change. 

For  three  weary  years  he  went  the  Northern  Circuit  regularly, 
but  scarcely  ever  came  in  for  any  better  employment  than  the  de- 
fence of  some  pauper  charged  with  a petty  felony.  But  in  the 
autumn  ot  1779,  he  did  not  go  the  circuit,  having  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  his  brother  William  for  so  many  of  these  journeys,  and 
earned  nothing  by  them,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
apply  again  ; and  about  this  time  we  find  William  writing  thus  to 
the  younger  brother,  Henry,  respecting  him : — 1 1 heartily  wish 


that  business  may  brisken  a little,  or  he  will  be  utterly  sick  of  his 
profession.  I do  all’ I can  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  is  very 

1 gloomy.’ 

j Meantime  a certain  solitary  case  which  he  had  argued  in  thd 
Rolls  Court,  in  1778,  was  about  to  be  heard  on  appeal  in  the  House 
^ of  Lords.  In  that  case,  he  had  urged  a point,  not  only  r.ot  sug- 
gested in  his  brief,  but  entirely  discountenanced  by  the  solicitor. 
'I  he  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  against  him.  His  own  client 
, disapproved  of  the  appeal,  which  was  the  act  of  another  party. 
Mr.  Scott  was  desired  to  state  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  his  client  ‘consented.’  He  insisted  on  restating  his  point, 
i The  solicitor  smiled,  but  allowed  him  to  do  so— it  could  not  make 
things  worse  than  they  were  already — he  should,  however,  have 
no  better  fee  than  one  guinea.  Behold,  Lord  Thurlow  listened 
very  earnestly — took  three  days  to  consider — reversed  the  decree 
of  the  Rolls  Court  solely  on  Mr.  Scott’s  argument;  and  this  de- 
cision of  Lord  Thurlow  has  regulated  all  similar  questions  since 
that  day — March  4*,  1780.  This  was  the  case  of  Ackroyd  versus 
Smithson.  Lord  Eldon’s  account  concludes  thus  : — 

‘ As  1 left  the  Hall,  a respectable  solicitor,  of  the  name  of 
Forster,  came  up  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
“ Young  man,  your  bread  and  butter  is  cut  for  life.”  ’ 

Nevertheless,  matters  w*ere  so  little  mended,  that  when  about 
Christmas  of  that  year,  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle  became 
vacant,  and  his  friends  procured  him  the  ofier  of  it ; he  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  situation.  The  salary  was  small,  but  he 
thought  he  should  have  a fair  chance  of  some  provincial  business 
besides,  and  the  temptation  was  irresistable.  A house  was  taken 
for  him  at  Newcastle— he  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  imme- 
diate removal.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  he  went  to  bed 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1781.  Next  morning,  at  six 
o’clock — thus  Lord  Eldon  told  the  story  a few  weeks  before  his 
death  to  one  of  his  family : — 

‘Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Curzon,  and  four  or  five  gentlemen, 
came  to  my  door  and  woke  me.  and  when  I enquired  what  they 
wanted,  they  stated  that  the  Clitheroe  election  case  was  to  come 
on  that  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  before  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  written  to  say  he  was  detained 
at  Oxford  by  illness,  and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and 
that  Mr.  Hardinge,  the  next  counsel,  refused  to  do  so,  because  he 
was  not  prepared.  “Well,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  “what  do  you 
expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are  here?’’  They  answered,  “they 
did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do,  for  the  cause  must  come  on 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  they  were  totally  unprepared,  and  had  been 
recommended  to  me,  as  a young  and  promising  counsel.”  I 
answered,  “ I will  tell  you  what  I can  do.  I can  undertake  to 
make  a dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you,  gentlemen, 
but  more  I cannot  do,  for  I have  no  time  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  law.”  They  said  that  must  do ; sol  begged 
they  would  go  down  stairs  and  let  me  get  up,  as  fast  as  I could. 
Well,  I did  state  the  facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days. 
It  found  me  poor  enough,  but  I began  to  be  rich  before  it  was 
done:  they  left  me  fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning;  then  there 
were  ten  guineas  every  day,  and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a 
consultation- — more  money  than  I could  count.  But,  better  still, 
the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me  time  to  make  myself  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  law We  were  beaten  in  the 

committee  by  one  vote After  this  speech,  Mans- 

field, afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  came  up  to  me  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  said  he  heard  that  I was  going  to  leave  London, 
but  strongly  advised  me  to  remain  in  town.  I told  him  that  I 
could  not,  that  I had  taken  a house  in  Newcastle,  that  I had  an 
increasing  family,  in  short,  that  I was  compelled  to  quit  London. 
Afterwards  Wilson  came  to  me  and  pressed  me  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  remain  in  London,  adding  what  was  very  kind,  “ that  he 
would  ensure  me  £400  the  next  year.”  I gave  him  the  same 
answer  as  I had  given  Mansfield.  However,  I did  remain  in 
London,  and  lived  to  make  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Wilson,  a Puisne  Judge. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Scott’s  advance  in  the  profession  appears  to 
have  been  very  rapid.  In  1783,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had 
a silk  gown,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  In 
the  same  year  be  received  through  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
(who  had  marked  him  from  the  day  of  the  Ackroyd  case)  the  ofier 
of  a seat  in  parliament  for  Weobly,  a borough  then  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  those  extinguished  in  1837. 
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He  accepted  it,  stipulating,  however,  for  entire  independence. 
In  the  course  of  his  first  session  he  attracted  the  attention  ot  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  as  he  rarely  presented  himself,  except  when  great  prin- 
ciples were  in  question,  and  having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
subject,  he  had  that  to  say  which  was  his  own  and  worth  saying, 
and  on  all  occasions  stated  his  views  with  equal  firmness  and 
courtesv — he  speedily  established  himself  in  the  opinion  ot  the 
House/and  in  June,  1788,  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  Solici- 
tor-General, seemed  as  natural  as  judicious.  In  1793,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  ; in  1799,  he  accepted  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  on  that  occasion  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldon,  ol  Eldon.  About  a year 
earlier,  Sir  William  Scott,  had  become  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  and  a Privy  Councillor. 

Through  all  stages  of  their  career  both  brothers  appear  to  have 
maintained  every  feeling  of  domestic  regard  and  affection  alive  in 
pristine  warmth.  Here  is  the  first  letter  that  was  signed  ‘ Eldon.’ 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  July  19,  1799. 

My  Dear  Mother, 1 cannot  act  under  any  other  feeling  than  that  you 

should  be  the  first  to  whom  I write  after  changing  my  name.  My  brother 
Harry  will  have  informed  you,  I hope,  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
make  me  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  a Peer.  I feel  that,  under 

the  blessing  of  Providence,  I owe  this 1 hope  I may  say  I owe  this—  to  a 

life  spent  in  conformity  to  those  principles  of  virtue,  which  the  kindness  ot 
my  father  and  mother  early  inculcated,  and  which  the  affectionate  attention 
of  my  brother,  Sir  William,  improved  in  me.  I hope  God’s  grace  will  enable 
me  to  do  my  duty  in  the  station  to  which  I am  called.  I write  in  some  agita- 
tion of  spirits,  but  I am  anxious  to  express  my  love  and  duty  to  my  mother, 
and  affection  to  my  sisters,  when  I first  subscribe  myself, 

Your  loving  and  affectionate  Son, 

Eldon. 

Here  is  Lord  Kenyon’s  opinion  of  this  great  man  in  1799. 

1 The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  took  an  opportunity,  from 
the  Bench,  of  expressing  his  congratulations  to  the  profession, 
particularly  to  those  who  practised  in  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
appointment  of  one,  who,  he  said,  would  probably  be  found  the 
most  consummate  judge  that  ever  sat  in  judgment. 

On  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation  in  1801,  Lord  Eldon  became  Chan- 
cellor; he  tells  us,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Royal  intervention- 
1 J was  the  king’s  chancellor,  not  the  ministers  ; and  here  is  his 
opinion  of  the  office  : — 

“ He  said,  ‘ Oliver,  let  me  warn  you,  never  be  ambitious  of  the 
hiffiiest  honour  of  the  law.  Believe  me  when  I give  you  my  word 
that  1 have  not  known  a single  day  of  full  freedom  from  anxiety, 
since  I have  held  the  great  seals.  I have  not  known  real  happi- 
ness since  I exchanged  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  for  that  of  Lord  Chancellor.  If  it  were  to  do  again,  with 
nw  present  knowledge,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  give  up  a 
situation  of  ease  and  comfort  for  the  highest  honours,  accompanied 
as  they  are  by  incessant  anxiety.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Please  I was  completely  happy.” 

After  passing  a long  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  this  emi- 
nent man  expired  placidly  in  Hamilton-place,  on  the  13th  Jan. 
1838,  aged  87. 

We  have  not  more  space  now  to  devote  to  these  interesting 
volumes,  but  at  some  future  time  shall  propably  extract  a few  of 
the  many  entertaining  anecdotes  contained  in  them. 


In  all  the  operations  of  nature  there  is  a view  to  the  future  ; 
it  should  be  so  with  the  actions  of  man  ; and  those  pursuits 
which  have  no  other  aim  beyond  mere  present  gratification,  are 
unworthy  of  him. — Southey. 

A Woman  of  cultivated  understanding  and  correct  religious 
principles,  when  engaged  in  the  responsible  task  of  educating 
the  rising  generation,  in  reality  fills  one  of  the  most  responsible 
stations  to°which  a human  being  can  aspire. — Mrs.  Ellis. 

Falsehood. — It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from 
intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.— 
Johnson.  . . 

Individual  Vice  dees  not  more  surely  produce  individual  mi- 
sery, than  national  corruption  brings  on,  in  certain  consequence, 
the  decay  and  downfall  of  states. — Southey. 


DAME  JULIANA  BERNERS. 


Stop,  Bibliomaniac,  and  read  this  short  story  :■ 

About  a fortnight  ago,  a poor  fellow  who  lives  in  the  village  of 
Blyton,  near  Gainsburgh,  in  Lincolnshire,  traced  his  tired  way 
with  a basket  hung  on  his  arm,  in  which  was  a parcel  of  books, 
tracts,  and  such  like  waste  paper,  into  the  town  of  Gainsburgh. 
Passing  through  the  streets  ol  this  town,  he  was  stopped  by  an 
inquiry  from  a druggist  as  to  what  he  had  in  his  basket.  In 
a short  time,  the  basket  load  was  displayed  upon  the  druggist  s 
board,  who  bought  the  lot  for  three  shillings;  the  poor  fellow 
walked  off  with  the  three  shillings,  perfectly  content, — so  was  the 
druggist  with  his  bundle.  Presently,  in  looking  over  the  books, 
he  finds  one  which  excited  his  curiosity ; he  could  not  read  it, 
so  off  he  goes  with  it  to  a young  bookseller,  and  after  these  two 
had  examined  it  as  well  and  closely  as  their  united  acumen 
could  devise,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a curious— 
a very  curious  book.  The  druggist,  on  profit  bent,  then  offeied 
this  one  book  to  the  bookseller  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings  : but 
the  bookseller,  who  knew  little  more  than  the  druggist,  dare  not 
venture  at  such  a tremendous  speculation  ; besides,  there  was  one 
certain,  perhaps  two  leaves  out.  However,  the  druggist  left  it, 
and  the  bookseller  was  to  try  if  he  could  find  out  what  it  tvas,  and, 
above  all,  what  he  could  get  for  it.  Presently,  it  was  seen  by  a 
Reverend  gentlemen,  who,  not  anxious  himself  touching  such 
books,  took  little  notice  of  it,  but  goes  to  a young  friend,  a book- 
seller, who  had  the  credit  of  being  a little  bookish,  as  they  say. 
The  bookish  man  looks  at  it,— suddenly  a kind  of  tremor  passes 
through  his  frame,  and  a blush — yes,  a blush  of  delight,  rose  to 
the  face  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves.  What  was  the  price,  was 
the  next  question;  but  to  this  no  answer — the  owner  not  being  by. 
Another  application  half-an-liour  after  does  not  elicit  any  moie 
satisfactory  information;  but,  wrought  up  to  a fervour,  one 
guinea  is  bid  for  the  book.  Still  the  owner  is  undecided,  and  will 
not  say  anything.  Next  day,  the  ‘Squire’  comes  to  town— sees 
the  book,  and  offers  three  pounds  : but  softly  the  bookish  man 
had  secured  the  refusal.  The  Squire  takes  it  home  to  look  over, 
and  returning  it  himself  the  day  after,  actually  offers  five  guineas, 
“ Sartin  sure  the  Squire  knows.”  was  doubtless^  the  pool  book- 
seller’s thought,  and  straightway  he  posts  to  offer  the  refusal  ot 
the  book  to  the  bookish  man  for  seven  pounds.  Rejoicing  ap- 
parently, the  foolish,  anxious  fellow  lays  down  the. seven  pounds 
demanded,  and  becomes  possessed  of  Dame  Berners 

Boke  of  St.  Albans,  imprynted  at  St.  Albans,  MCCCGLXAA.  V 1. 
Yes,  gentle  reader,  this  is  the  veritable  book  which,  a fortnight 
ao-o,  was  exposed  to  the  elements,  tumbled  about  with  a score  of 
other  books,  and  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  first  lollypop  seller  who 
would  buy  such  old  paper  to  wrap  liis  clean  sugar  and  treacle 
wares  in.  Since  these  occurrences  it  has  changed  hands-on 
what  terms  deponent  sayeth  not,— but  the  learned  world  will  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  has  become  a denizen  of  the  library  of  the 
Rt.  Lion.  J.  Grenville.  Description  of  such  a book  is  needless  ; 
nevertheless,  we  may  say  that  it  is  more  perfect  than  any  known 
copy,  except  the  two  perfect  copies  m the  possession  of  Earls 
Spencer  and  Pembroke,  and  is  altogether  in  as  fine  a condition  as 

could  be  expected,  considering  that  its  date  is  I486,  and  that  it 

emanated  a fortnight  ago  only,  from  the  cottage  in  a country 
village  of  a man  who  a few  months  ago  was  sentenced  tor  six 
or  three  months  to  a house  of  correction  for  poaching.  Thus  was 
brought  to  light  the  fifth  known  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners’  Boke  of  St.  Albans ; and  thus  endedi  this 
history.  J’  M’ 

Gainsburgh,  July,  1814. 

TOur  readers  will  remember  that  the  work  alluded  to  above  is 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Angling  in  our  last  number.— Ed. 
N.  P.  L.]  


Conversation  is  the  daughter  of  reasoning,  the  mother  ol 
knowledge,  the  health  of  the  soul,  the  commerce  of  hearts,  the 
bond  of  friendship,  the  nourishment  of  content,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  men  of  wit. 

No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  his  example  can  do  no 
hurt. — Lord  Clarendon. 
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POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


ON  VISITING  A SCENE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


“I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  said,  ‘The  friends  of  my  youth, 
where  are  they  V and  Echo  answered,  ‘ Where  are  they  ?’  ” 

Long  years  had  elapsed  since  I gazed  on  the  scene, 

Which  my  fancy  still  robed  in  its  freshness  of  green 

The  spot  where,  a school-boy,  all  thoughtless,  I strayed 
By  the  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  gloom  of  the  shade. 

I thought  of  the  friends,  who  had  roamed  with  me  there, 

A\  lien  the  sky  was  so  blue,  and  the  flowers  were  so  fair, 

All  scattered  ! all  sundered  by  mountain  and  wave, 

And  some  in  the  silent  embrace  of  the  grave ! 

I thought  of  the  green  banks,  that  circled  around, 

With  wild  flowers,  and  sweet-briar,  and  eglantine  crowned  : 

I thought  of  the  river,  all  quiet  and  bright, 

As  the  face  of  the  sky  on  a blue  summer  night  : 

And  I thought  of  the  trees,  under  which  we  had  strayed, 

Of  the  broad  leafy  boughs,  with  their  coolness  of  shade  ; 

And  I hoped,  though  disfigured,  some  token  to  find 
Of  the  names,  and  the  carvings,  impressed  on  the  rind. 

All  eager,  I hastened  the  scene  to  behold, 

Rendered  sacred  and  dear  by  the  feelings  of  old  ; 

And  I deemed  that,  unaltered,  my  eye  should  explore, 

This  refuge,  this  haunt,  this  Elysium  of  yore. 

’Twas  a dream  ! not  a token  or  trace  could  I view 

Of  the  names  that  I loved,  of  the  trees  that  I knew: 

Like  the  shadows  of  night  at  the  dawning  of  day, 

“ Like  a tale  that  is  told,” they  had  vanished  away. 

And  methought  the  lone  river,  that  murmered  along, 

Was  more  dull  in  its  motion,  more  sad  in  its  song, 

Since  the  birds,  that  had  nestled  and  warbled  above, 

Had  all  fled  from  its  banks,  at  the  fall  of  the  grove. 

I paused  : and  the  moral  came  home  to  my  heart : 

Behold,  how  of  earth  all  the  glories  depart! 

Our  visions  are  baseless, our  hopes  but  a gleam, 

Our  staff  but  a reed, and  our  life  but  a dream. 

Then,  O,  let  us  look let  our  prospects  allure 

To  scenes  that  can  fade  not,  to  realms  that  endure, 

To  glories,  to  blessings,  that  triumph  sublime, 

O’er  the  blightings  of  change,  and  the  ruins  of  time. 
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Lo  ! at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 

Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 

She.  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 

Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 

And  weaves  a song  of  melancholy  joy 

“Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy; 

No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine* ; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father  s heart  and  mine  ; 

Bright  as  his  manly  sire  thy  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul ; but,  ah!  more  blest  than  he  ! 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love  at  last 

Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past 

With  many  a smile  my  solitude  repay, 

And  chase  the  world’s  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

And  say  when  summoned  from  the  world  and  thee, 

I lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 

Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  ! at  my  stone  appear, 

And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near  ? 

Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  memory  o’er  my  narrow  bed ; 

Writh  aching  temples  on  thy  head  reclined, 

Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I leave  behind, 

Breathe  a deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 

And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe  ?” 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply  ; 

But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learned  to  claim 
A mother’s  ear  by  that  endearing  name  ; 

Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A tear  of  pity,  or  a smile  of  love, 

Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care, 

Or,  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer, 

Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear; 

How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while, 

At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile! 

How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry, 

A guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy ! * Campbell. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  J.  C. — The  subject  is  by  no  means  new;  neither  has  your  method 

of  treating  it  made  it  more  attractive. 

Elizabeth  is  assured  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  person  to  whom  she  alludes.  Any  contribution  our 
fair  correspondent  may  think  proper  lo  send  us  will  be  carefully 
considered  and  inserted  if  possible. 

A.  G. — li  e are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  4he  illustrious  per- 
sonage respecting  whom  you  enquire,  to  be  able  to  reply  with 
accuracy  to  your  question,  but  wc  are  of  opinion  that  fee  feet  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  four  feet  eight  inches. 

T.  J.  B.  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  us. 

J.  W.  M.  (Brighton). — We  will  comply  with  this  gentleman's  re-  : 
quest  as  soon  as  convenient. 

W.  B.  (Sunderland). — It  will  give  vs  pleasure  at  all  times  to  hear 
from  you.  We  shall  be  happy  to  afford  the  information  asked  for  ' 
if  you  will  send  us  your  address. 

W.  R.  D.  (Aberfelde). — It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  assist  yen  in  the  wanner  named,  but  wc  must  decline  lo  in- 
terfere in  so  delicate  a matter. 

P.  C.  P. — Declined,  with  thanks. 

Delta. — It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  treat  this  gentleman  , 
with  disrespect,  although  we  cannot  insert  his  verses. 

A.  T. — All  the  tales  are  left  for  you  at  the  office ; ue  beg  to  thank  \ 
you  for  the  offer  if  them. 

Oliver  Twist. — Our  present  volume  will  be  completed  in  28  num- 
bers. We  cannot  promise  to  insert  your  scraps  until  we  see  j 
them. 

T.  Prest,  (Sunderland). — Your  hint  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
verses  are  not  suited  to  our  columns. 

G.  H.  (Horseleydown). — The  tale  is  under  consideration. 

Moppet. — Your  letter  gratifies  us  much.  If  we  were  to  adopt  your 

suggestion  we  should  be  compelled  to  decrease  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  each  number,  which  wc  imagine  would  not 
be  at  all  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  SjC., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready. 


*e®  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  he 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Cathcrine-strcct, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12(i,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Ok  war. s',  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. July  27,  1844. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
CHAPTER  V. — HOSE  AND  BLANCHE. 

H E orphans  were  lodged  in  a small  dilapi- 
dated chamber  in  one  of  the  buildings  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  Inn,  the  only  window 
of  their  little  apartment  overlooking  the 
country.  A bed  without  curtains,  a table, 
and  two  chairs,  completed  the  more  than 
modest  furniture  of  their  retreat,  which  was 
lighted  by  a single  lamp.  On  the  table,  near  the  recess  of  the 
window,  Dagobert’s  leather  bag  was  deposited.  The  great  Siberian 
dog  Growler,  lying  at  the  door,  had  more  than  once  uttered  a low 
growl,  turning  his  head  at  the  same  time  towards  the  window,  but 
without  following  up  his  hostile  demonstration. 

The  two  sisters  reclining  in  their  bed,  were  enveloped  in  long 


MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS, 
white  bed-gowns,  buttoned  close  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  They 
wore  no  cap,  but  a broad  band  passing  across  the  forehead,  bound 
up  their  beautiful  auburn  locks,  and  prevented  their  becoming 
entangled  during  the  night.  Their  white  garments,  and  the  glory 
as  it  were,  by  which  their  forehead  was  encircled,  increased  the 
innocent  and  ingenuous  character  of  their  young  and  beautiful 
forms.  The  orphans  laughed  and  chattered  ; for  notwithstanding 
their  early  sorrows,  they  still  preserved  the  ingenuous  liveliness 
of  their  age.  At  times  the  remembrance  of  their  mother,  perhaps, 
made  them  sorrowful,  but  it  was  rather  a kind  of  gentle  melan- 
choly, which  they  sought  more  than  avoided,  for  to  them,  indeed, 
their  beloved  mother  was  still  in  existence— she  was  merely 
absent. 

Almost  as  ignorant  as  Dagohert  of  forms  of  devotion,  for  in  the 
desert  in  which  they  had  passed  their  days,  were  neither  church 
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nor  priest,  they  only  believed  that  God  just  and  good,  and  had  so 
much  pity  for  poor  mothers  whose  children  were  left  on  earth  ; 
that  he  graciously  enabled  them  from  the  midst  of  heaven,  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  view,  to  hear  them  always,  and  sometimes  to 
send  holy  guardian  angels  to  them,  to  protect  them  from  danger. 
Thanks  to  this  innocent  delusion,  the  orphans,  persuaded  that 
their  mother  constantly  watched  over  them,  felt  that  if  they  did 
evil,  it  would  afflict  their  good  angels,  and  make  them  unworthy 
of  their  protection.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  theology  of  Rose 
and  Blanche,  and  quite  sufficient  it  was  for  their  pure  and  loving 
souls. 

The  two  sisters  were  this  evening  in  earnest  conversation  during 
the  absence  of  Dagobert.  The  subject  on  which  they  were  talk- 
ing interested  them  amazingly,  for  they  had  for  some  days  been  in 
possession  of  a secret,  a great  secret,  which  often  caused  their 
maiden  hearts  to  beat,  agitated  their  bosom,  and  changed  the 
colour  of  their  cheeks  to  a deep  scarlet,  veiling  at  times  their  large 
and  gentle  blue  eyes  in  dreamy  languor.  Rose,  this  evening,  was 
resting  near  the  side  of  the  bed,  her  rounded  arms  crossed  behind 
her  head,  which  was  half  turned  towards  her  sister.  The  latter 
had  raised  herself  on  the  pillow,  and  smiling  as  she  addressed 
her,  said, 

Do  you  think  he  will  come  again  to  night?”  “ Oh,  yes  ; for 
yesterday  he  promised  he  would.”  “ And  he  is  so  good,  he  will 
not  break  his  promise.”  “ And  then  so  handsome,  with  his  long 
fair  ringlets.”  “ And  his  name— what  a charming  name — how 
well  it  agrees  with  his  appearance.”  “ And  what  a sweet  smile — 
and  what  a gentle  voice,  when  taking  us  by  the  hand,  he  said 
• Be  thankful  to  God  that  he  has  given  you  the  same  soul ; what 
others  seek,  you  will  find  within  yourselves.’  “ ‘ Because  your 
two  hearts  are  but  as  one,’  he  added.  What  a blessing  it  is  for 
us  that  we  remember  all  his  words,  sister!" 

“ We  are  so  attentive,  why,  when  I see  you  listening,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  I listened  myself,  my  dear  little  mirror,”  said  Rose, 
laughing  and  kissing  her  sister’s  forehead.  “ And  when  he 
speaks,  your  eyes— or  rather  our  eyes — are  large,  and  wide  open, 
and  our  lips  move,  as  if  we  were  repeating  to  ourselves  every  word 
alter  him — it  is  not  then  astonishing  that  we  forget  nothing  he 
says.”  “ And  he  is  so  beautiful — so  noble — and  so  generous  !” — 
“ Besides,  sister,  do  you  not  feel,  that  while  he  is  speaking,  good 
thoughts  arise  within  us.  If  we  could  but  always  record  them?” 
“Fear  nothing,  they  will  nestle  in  our  heart,  like  little  birds  in 
their  mother’s  nest.”  “ Do  you  know,  Rose,  it  is  a great  blessing 
that  he  loves  us  both  at  the  same  time.”  “ He  could  not  do 
otherwise,  because  we  have  but  one  heart  between  us.”  “How 
could  he  love  Rose,  without  loving  Blanche?”  “What  would 
become  of  the  poor  forsaken  one  ?”  “And  then  he  would  have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  choose.”  “We  are  so  much  alike.”  “ So 
to  get  over  the  difficulty,”  said  Rose,  laughing,  “ he  chose  both  of 
us.”  “ Is  not  that  much  better  ? there  is  only  one  of  him  to  love 
us,  and  we  are  two  to  love  him.” 

“That  is  if  he  does  not  leave  us  till  we  reach  Paris.”  “ And 
that  we  see  him  at  Paris  also.”  “ It  is  above  all  at  Paris  he  ought 
to  be  with  us,  and  with  Dagobert,  in  that  great  city.  Good  hea- 
vens, Blanche  1 how  beautiful  it  must  be!”  “ Paris  1 why  it  must 
be  like  a golden  city.”  “ A city  where  everybody  must  be  happy 
because  it  is  so  beautiful.”  “ But  us,  poor  orphans,  can  we  even 
venture  to  enter  it?  How  they  will  look  at  us!”  “ Yes,  but 
since  everybody  is  happy,  every  body  must  be  good.”  “And 
they  will  love  us.”  “ And  then  we  shall  have  our  friend  with  us; 
with  his  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.”  “ He  has  said  nothing  to  us 
yet  about  Paris.”  “ He  has  not  thought  of  it ; we  must  speak  to 
him  about  it  to  night.”  “ If  he  is  in  a talking  humour,  for  you 
know  he  often  seems  better  pleased  to  look  at  us  in  silence,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  ours.”  “ Yes,  and  then  his  eyes  sometimes 
remind  me  of  our  dear  mother’s  look.”  “ And  then  how  glad  she 
must  be  at  our  good  fortune,  for  she  sees  us  you  know.”  “ Be- 
cause if  any  one  loves  us  so  much,  it  is  no  doubt  because  we  de- 
serve it.”  “ Why  you  little  vain  thing,”  said  Blanche,  as  she 
smoothed  with  her  taper  fingers  her  sister’s  hair,  and  parted  it  on 
her  forehead. 

After  a moment’s  reflection,  Rose  said  to  her — “ Don’t  you 
think  we  ought  to  tell  Dagobert  all  about  it  ?”  “ If  you  think  we 

ought  let  us  do  so.”  “We  will  tell  him  all,  as  we  would  have 
told  your  mother,  why  should  we  conceal  anything  from  him?” 
“And  especially  when  it  is  such  a blessing  for  us.”  “Don’t  you 


feel  since  we  have  seen  our  friend  that  your  heart  beats  quicker 
and  louder?”  “ Yes,  you  might  say  it  was  more  full.”  “That 
is  easily  accounted  for,  it  is  because  our  friend  takes  up  a good 
bit  of  room  in  it.”  “ We  shall  be  doing  properly  then  if  we  tell 
Dagobert  of  our  good  fortune.”  “ You  are  quite  right.” 

While  she  said  this  the  dog  gave  another  low  growl.  “ Sister,” 
said  Rose,  drawing  close  to  Blanche,  “ the  dog  is  growling  again, 
what  can  be  the  matter?”  “What’s  the  matter  Growler,  come 
here,”  said  Blanche,  patting  the  side  of  the  bed  with  her  little 
hand.  The  dog  rose  but  still  continued  to  growl,  and  placed  his 
great  intelligent  head  on  the  cover-lid,  and  the  two  sisters  leant 
over  to  pat  his  forehead,  which  had  a remarkable  lump  in  the 
centre,  a proof  of  the  purity  of  his  race. 

“ What  are  you  grumbling  at  Growler,”  said  Blanche,  pulling 
his  long  ears  gently — “ hey  ? my  good  dog.”  “ Poor  beast  he  is 
always  unhappy  when  Dagobert  is  not  here.”  “ That’s  true,  and 
he  thinks  then  he  must  be  doubly  watchful  over  us.”  “ Surely, 
sister,  Dagobert  is  very  late  in  bidding  us  good  night  this  even- 
ing.” “ Perhaps  he  is  attending  to  Jovial.”  “That  makes  me 
recollect  I-  forgot  to  bid  poor  old  Jovial  good  night.”  “ I am 
sorry  for  that.”  “ Poor  beast  he  seems  so  happy  when  he  licks 
our  hands,  you  might  almost  think  he  was  thanking  us  for  visiting 
him.”  “ Luckily  Dagobert  will  bid  him  good  night  for  us.  How 
good  Dagobert  is,  he  is  always  hard  at  work  for  us,  how  he  spoils 
us,  we  are  lazy  creatures,  and  he  has  all  the  labour.”  “What 
shall  we  do  to  prevent  it?”  “ What  a misfortune  it  is  that  we  are 
not  rich  to  give  him  a little  rest.”  “ Rich  1 — we  rich — ah,  sister, 
we  shall  never  be  anything  but  two  poor  orphans.”  “ But  the 
medal,  what  of  that?”  “ Certainly  some  hope  is  attached  to  that,  it 
is  on  that  account  we  have  taken  this  long  journey.”  “ Dagobert 
has  promised  to  tell  us  all  about  it  this  evening.” 

She  was  unable  to  finish,  for  two  of  the  panes  of  the  window 
were  suddenly  broken  with  a loud  noise.  The  orphans,  screaming 
with  fright,  flung  themselves  into  each  others  arms,  while  the  dog, 
rushing  to  the  window,  barked  furiously.  Pale,  trembling,  mo- 
tionless with  fear,  and  clinging  to  each  other,  the  two  sisters  held 
their  breath,  and  in  their  dread  they  did  not  dare  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  window,  and  Growler,  with  his  fore  feet  on  its 
frame,  still  continued  barking  angrily. 

“ Alas  1 what  can  it  be  ? ” murmured  the  orphans  ; “ and 
Dagobert  is  not  here.”  Then,  suddenly,  Rose,  seizing  Blanche’s 
urm,  exclaimed,  “ Listen,  listen,  there  is  some  one  on  the  stair- 
case! Oh,  heavens!  it  is  not  Dagobert’s  step;  hark  how  heavy 
it  is.  Here,  Growler,  here  directly;  come  and  save  us,”  cried 
both  the  girls,  overcome  with  terror.  In  fact,  remarkably  heavy 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  creaking  wooden  stairs,  a peculiar 
rustling  sound  swept  along  the  partition  by  which  the  apartment 
was  separated  from  the  staircase,  and  a heavy  body  falling  against 
the  door,  shook  it  violently. 

The  maidens,  whose  terror  bad  now  reached  its  climax,  looked 
at  each  other  without  uttering  a word.  The  door  opened.  It 
was  Dagobert!  As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  Rose  and  Blanche  joy- 
fully embraced  him,  as  if  they  had  just  escaped  a great  danger. 
“What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you  frightened  at  ? ” said  the 
soldier,  in  surprise.  “ Oh,  if  you  did  but  know,”  said  Rose,  with 
a trembling  voice,  for  both  her  heart  and  that  of  her  sister  were 
beating  violently,  “ If  you  did  but  know  what  has  happened — and 
afterwards  we  did  not  think  it  was  your  footstep,  it  sounded  so 
heavy — and  then  there  was  a noise  behind  the  partition.”  “ Why, 
my  little  tremblers,  I could  not  run  up-stairs  as  lightly  as  if  I 
was  fifteen,  because  I had  my  bed  on  my  back — that  is,  a palliasse — 
which  I have  just  thrown  behind  your  door,  that  I might  take  up 
my  usual  quarters.”  “ Good  gracious  1 how  foolish  we  were, 
sister,  not  to  have  thought  of  that,’  ’ said  Rose,  looking  at  Blanche  ; 
and  their  two  little  faces,  which  had  grown  pale  at  the  same  time, 
both  at  once  recovered  their  natural  colour. 

While  this  was  going  oe,  the  dog  remained  at  the  window,  and 
did  not  cease  barking.  “ What  is  Growler  barking  at  in  that 
direction,  children?”  said  the  soldier.  “We  don’t  know;  but 
some  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  were  just  now  broken,  and  it 
is  that  which  frightened  us  so  much  in  the  first  instance.”  W ith- 
out  answering  a word,  Dagobert  ran  to  the  window,  opened  it 
quickly,  put  back  the  shutters,  and  leant  out.  Nothing  was 
visible,  and  the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch  ; he  listened,  but  he 
heard  nothing  except  the  howling  of  the  wind.  “ Growler  ! he 
cried  to  his  dog,  shewing  him  the  open  window,  “jump,  old  boy, 
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and  look  about ; ” and  the  brave  animal,  with  a bound,  sprang 
through  the  window,  the  height  of  which  was  about  eight  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Dagobert  leant  out,  and  cheered  his  dog  with  his  voice : 

“ Look  about,  old  boy,  look  about ; and  if  you  find  him,  hold  him 
fast  till  I come  down.”  Growler  found  no  one ; but  you  might 
hear  him  wandering  about,  uttering  a low  cry,  like  a hound  at 
fault.  “ There  is  no  one  there,  my  fine  fellow  ; if  there  were,  you 
would  have  had  him  by  the  throat  before  now.”  He  then  turned 
to  the  yonng  girls,  who  were  watching  his  words  and  actions  with 
anxiety,  and  said,  “ How  were  these  windows  broken,  children, 
did  you  observe  ?”  “No,  Dagobert;  but,  while  we  were  talking 
together,  we  heard  a great  noise,  and  then  the  windows  fell  into 
the  room.”  “ It  seemed  to  me,”  said  Rose,  “ like  the  sound  of 
a shutter  beating  against  the  window.”  Dagobert  examined  the 
shutter,  and  perceived  a long  moveable  hook,  intended  to  fasten  it 
on  the  inside.  “ It  is  a stormy  night,”  he  said,  “and  the  wind 
must  have  blown  the  shutter  to,  and  this  hook  has  broken  the 
glass.  Yes,  yes,  that  was  it;  besides,  what  interest  could  anyone 
have  in  doing  it  ? ” Then  addressing  Growler,— “ That  will  do, 
you  may  come  back,  but  you  must  go  round,  you  will  find  some 
door  open,  and  I know  you  are  not  particular.” 

Growler  followed  his  master’s  advise,  and  after  whining  a little 
at  the  foot  of  the  window,  he  set  off  at  a gallop  to  make  a tour  of 
the  buildings,  that  he  might  re-enter  the  court-yard.  “ Come  take 
heart  children,”  said  the  soldier,  as  he  returned  to  the  orphans, 
“ it  was  only  the  wind.”  “ We  were  very  much  frightened,”  ob- 
served Rose.  “1  believe  it,  but  I’ll  soon  set  it  to  rights,  for  a 
current  of  air  may  come  through  and  you  will  be  cold.”  So  said 
the  soldier  as  he  went  back  to  the  curtainless  windows.  He  looked 
round  for  some  means  of  remedying  the  mischief,  and  taking  the 
rein-deer  pelisse  from  off  the  chair,  he  hungit  up  and  thrusting  the 
ends  into  the  broken  panes,  he  thus  hermetically  sealed  them 
against  the  wind. 

“ Thank  you  Dagobert,  how  good  you  are,  we  were  getting  quite 
uneasy  at  your  stay.”  “Indeed  we  were,  you  were  later  than 
usual.”  Then  for  the  first  time  uoticing  the  soldier’s  looks,  pale 
and  altered,  still  bearing  marks  of  the  scene  he  had  passed  with 
Morok,  Rose  exclaimed  : “ What’s  the  matter?  how  pale  you  are 
Dagobert.”  “ I,  oh  no,  children,  there’s  nothing  the  matter.” 
“ There  is  indeed,  your  looks  are  so  changed,  Rose  is  quite  right.” 
“ I assure  you  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  replied  the 
soldier  with  an  embarrassed  air,  for  he  was  unused  to  lying,  then 
finding  an  excellent  excuse  for  his  looks,  he  added,  “ If  I look  a 
little  out  of  order,  it  is  your  fright  that  has-vexed  me  a little,  for 
after  all  it  was  entirely  my  fault.”  “Your  fault?”  “Yes,  if  I 
had  lost  less  time  at  supper,  I should  have  been  here  when  the 
windows  were  broken.  And  I should  have  spared  you  all  your 
alarm.”  “ Look,  we  have  forgotten  it  all.  But  why  don’t  you 
sit  down  ?”  “ Yes,  children,  I will,  for  I wish  to  speak  to  you,” 

said  Dagobert,  drawing  a chair  near  the  head  of  the  bed.  “ But 
are  you  quite  awake  ?”  he  added,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  up  their  spirits.  “ Let  me  look  if  your  eyes  are  wide  open  ?” 
“ Look  Dagobert,”  s lid  the  young  girls,  smiling  in  their  turn,  and 
and  opening  wide  their  large  blue  eyes,  “Aye  aye,”  said  the 
soldier,  “ that  will  do,  and  besides  it  is  only  nine  o’clock.”  “We 
have  something  to  tell  you  also  Dagobert,”  said  Rose,  after  con- 
sulting her  sister’s  looks.  “ Indeed” — “ A secret” — “That  it  is” 
— “ And  what  is  more,  a very  important  secret,”  said  Rose,  with 
an  extremely  serious  look.  “ A secret  in  which  we  are  both  con- 
cerned,” observed  Blancher  “That  I’ll  warrant — for  what  affects 
one  of  you  must  always  be  interesting  to  the  other.  Are  you  not 
the  same  as  if  you  were  two  heads  under  one  hood.”  “ We  can’t 
help  that  Dagobert,  when  you  put  our  two  heads  under  the  hood 
of  your  pelisse,”  observed  Rose,  laughing.  “It  is  always  the 
same,  chatter-boxes,  you  must  have  the  last  word ; but  now  ladies 
your  secret,  let  me  hear  it.” 

“ You  speak,  sister,”  said  Blanche— “No,  Mademoiselle,  that 
is  your  business,  you  are  the  eldest  to-day,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
if  the  eldest  to  impart  a secret.”  “ I am  all  attention,”  said  the 
soldier,  with  a forced  smile,  to  conceal  the  impression  made  on 
him  by  the  unpunished  insults  of  the  brute  tamer.  Rose,  then 
being  first  in  command,  according  to  Dagobert,  spoke  both  for 
herself  and  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  SECRET. 

“ First,  then,  my  good  Dagobert,”  said  Rose,  in  a coaxing 
tone,  “ since  we  are  about  to  tell  you  our  secret,  you  must  promise 
not  to  scold  us.”  “ You  will  not  scold  your  children,  will  you  ?” 
said  Blanche,  in  the  same  tone.  “ Agreed,”  said  Dagobert,  very 
seriously.  “ The  fact  is,  I should  not  know  how  to  begin.  But 
why  do  you  think  I should  scold  you  ? ” “ Because,  perhaps,  we 

ought  to  have  told  you  what  we  are  going  to  tell  you  before  now.” 

“ Listen,  my  children,”  observed  Dagobert,  in  a sententious  man- 
ner, after  having  considered  for  a short  time  this  case  of  consience, 

“ Either  you  have  been  right,  or  you  have  done  wrong  in  con- 
cealing something  from  me,  If  you  have  done  right,  good  ; if 
you  have  done  wrong,  it  can’t  be  helped ; and  so  we’ll  say  no 
more  about  it.  Proceed — I am  all  attention.” 

Completely  satisfied  with  this  extremely  luminous  decision, 
Rose,  after  exchanging  a smile  with  her  sister,  began  : “ Imagine 
to  yourself,  Dagobert,  that  for  two  successive  nights  we  have  bad 
a visitor.”  “A  visitor!  ” and  the  soldier  suddenly  raised  himself 
in  his  chair.  “Yes,  a charming  visitor;  oh,  how  fair  he  was  ! ” 
“ The  devil ! fair  was  he  ?”  cried  Dagobert  impetuously.  “ Fair, 
and  he  had  blue  eyes,”  added  Blanche.  “The  deuce  he  had! — blue 
eyes”— and  Dagobert  again  started  in  his  chair.  “Yes,  with 
blue  eyes,  as  large  as  that,”  observed  Rose,  placing  the  point  of 
the  fore  finger  of  her  right  hand  to  about  the  middle  of  that  of 
her  left  .“  Zounds  !”  cried  the  soldier,  “ they  were  as  long  as  that, 
were  they  ? ” and  the  veteran  pointed  to  the  length  of  his  fore-arm  ; 
“as  long  as  that — but  what  does  it  signify?  A fair  man,  with 
blue  eyes — I can’t  comprehend  you,  young  ladies.” 

Dagobert  arose  with  an  air  of  distressing  anxiety.  “See,  there 
now,  you  are  going  to  scold  us  at  once,  and  we  are  only  just  at  the 
beginning  of  our  tale,”  added  Blanche.  “The  beginning! 
What!  there’s  a continuation  and  an  end,  perhaps?  “An  end! 
no,  no,  we  hope  not,”  and  Rose  began  to  laugh  immoderately. 
“ All  we  wish  for,”  added  Blanche,  “ is,  that  it  should  continue 
for  ever,”  and  she  laughed  as  loudly  as  her  sister.  Dagobert 
looked  very  seriously  at  the  two  sisters,  one  after  the  other,  to  try 
if  he  could  solve  the  riddle ; but  when  he  saw  them  both  animated 
with  so  frank  and  ingenuous  a laugh,  he  knew  that  with  so  much 
gaity  they  could  not  have  anything  very  serious  to  reproach  them- 
selves with,  so  he  endeavoured  to  feel  happy  in  witnessing  their 
gaity,  in  the  precarious  situation  in  which  they  stood,  observing, 
“ Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  children,  I am  delighted  at  seeing  you  so 
happy.”  Then  suddenly  perceiving  that  this  was  not  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  have  received  the  singular  avowal  of 
the  young  girls,  he  added,  in  a more  serious  tone — “ I like  to  hear 
you  laugh,  young  ladies,  but  not  after  receiving  visits  from  fair 
young  men,  with  blue  eyes.  Come,  come,  say  I am  a great  sim- 
pleton to  attend  to  what  you  have  been  telling  me — you  wished  to 

have  a joke  at  my  expense ” 

“ No ; what  we  have  told  you  is  true,  very  true;  and  you  know,” 
added  Rose,  “ we  have  never  told  a story.”  “ They  are  right 
there,”  said  the  soldier,  with  increased  perplexity,  “ they  never 
spoke  falsely  ; but  how  the  devil  could  the  visit  be  possible  ? I 
sleep  on  the  outside,  at  the  foot  of  your  door ; Growler  lies  close 
by  the  window,  and  all  the  blue  eyes  and  fair  locks  in  the  world 
could  not  enter,  either  by  door  or  window ; and  if  they  had  at- 
tempted, Growler  and  I have  rather  sharp  ears,  and  we  would 
have  received  them  after  our  own  fashion.  But  come  children, 
come,  pray  speak  without  joking— explain  yourselves.” 

The  two  sisters,  seeing  by  Dagobert’s  looks  that  he  was  really 
uneasy,  would  not  keep  him  longer  in  suspense  : they  exchanged 
looks,  and  Rose,  taking  the  hard  hand  of  the  soldier  between  her 
little  palms,  said,  “ Do  not  vex  yourself,  Dagobert,  and  we  will 

tell  you  all  about  the  visits  of  our  friend Gabriel.”  “ Again  ! 

he  has  a name  then  ? ” “ Certainly  he  has  a name  ; and  that 

is  it — Gabriel.  Is  not  that  a pretty  name,  Dagobert  ? Oh  ! you 
shall  see  him,  and  you  will  love  our  beautiful  Gabriel  as  much  as 
we  do.”  “ I love  your  beautiful  Gabriel ! ” said  the  veteran, 
shaking  his  head.  “ 1 love  your  beautiful  Gabriel ! Perhaps  so  ; 
but  I must  first  know  him — then  I must  ask  him  a few  questions. 
But  it  is  singular,  and  it  brings  a circumstance  to  my  mind.” 
“ What  circumstance,  Dagobert?” 

“ Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  last  letter  my  father  brought  me  from 
my  wife,  when  he  returned  from  France,  she  told  me,  that  poor 
as  she  was,  and  although  she  had  our  little  Agricola  on  her  hands, 
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then  a growing  girl,  she  had  taken  under  her  protection  a poor 
deserted  infant,  who  had  the  figure  of  a cherub,  and  was  called 
Gabriel,  and  its  not  long  since  I heard  of  him.”  “ From  whom  ?” 

“ You  shall  know  that  presently.”  “ Well,  then,  that  is  the  very 
reason,  as  you  have  a Gabriel  of  your  own,  that  you  should  love 
ours.”  “ Your’s — your’s — only  let  me  see  him — I feel  as  if  I 
trod  on  burning  coals.” 

“ You  know,  Dagobert,”  continued  Rose,  “ that  I and  Blanche 
are  in  the  habit  of  falling  asleep,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand.” 

“ Aye,  aye,  I have  seen  you  many  a time  in  that  position  in 
your  cradle — I could  not  help  watching  you,  you  looked  so  beau- 
tiful.” “Weil,  two  nights  ago  we  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when 
we  saw — ” “ It  was  a dream  then,”  exclaimed  Dagobert ; “ you 

were  asleep,  dreaming!”  “ Yes,  a dream,  what  did  you  think  it 
was?”  “Let  my  sister  go  on.”  “Certainly,  certainly,”  said 
the  soldier,  with  a smile  of  satisfaction,  “ it’s  true  I was  very  cool, 
because — but  never  mind — it’s  all  the  same  thing.  A dream,  I 
am  better  pleased  at  that ; but  go  on,  little  Rosa.” 

“ Once  asleep  we  had  the  same  dream.”  “ What ! both  of  you 
the  same  ?”  “ Yes,  Dagobert,  for  in  the  morning  when  we  woke, 

we  told  each  other  what  we  had  dreamt."  “ And  it  was  the  same 
dream  ? that's  extraordinary,  and  in  thatdream,  children,  what  was 
it  he  said?”  “ In  the  dream,  Blanche  and  I were  seated  side  by 
side,  and  we  saw  a beautiful  angel ; he  wore  a long  white  robe, 
his  hair  was  light,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  whole  appearance  so 
beautiful,  so  good,  that  we  joined  our  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  Then 
he  said,  in  a gentle  voice,  that  his  name  was  Gabriel,  that  our 
mother  had  sent  him  to  us  to  be  our  guardian  angel,  and  that  he 
would  never  abandon  us.”  “ And  then,”  added  Blanche,  “ taking 
each  of  us  by  the  hand,  he  brought  his  beautiful  face  close  to 
ours,  and  looked  at  us  in  silence,  with  such  an  expression  of  good- 
lies?,  that  we  could  not  keep  our  eyes  off  his.” 

“ Yes,”  continued  Rose,  “ and  it  appeared  as  if  by  turns  we 
felt  his  look  go  to  our  heart.  To  our  great  sorrow,  Gabriel  left 
us,  telling  us  that  on  the  following  night  we  should  see  him  again.” 

“ And  he  appeared  again  ?”  “ Certainly,  and  you  may  well 

imagine  how  impatiently  we  awaited  the  moment  we  should  fall 
asleep,  to  see  if  your  friend  would  return.”  “Oh!  I recollect 
young  ladies,  you  rubbed  your  eyes  furiously  the  night  before 
last,”  said  Dagobert,  scratching  his  forehead — “you  pretended  to 
fall  asleep.  I’ll  lay  a wager  it  was  to  get  rid  of  me  in  good 
time,  that  you  might  the  sooner  enjoy  your  dream?”  “ So  it  was 
Dagobert.” — “ The  fact  is  you  could  not  say  to  me,  as  you  would 
to  Growler,  ‘ lie  down  Dagobert,  go  to  bed,  Dagobert.’  And 
did  your  friend  Gabriel  return  ?”  “ Certainly,  and  this  time  he 

said  a great  deal  to  us,  and  he  gave  us  in  our  mother’s  name,  such 
affecting  and  generous  advice,  that  the  next  day  Rose  and  1 
passed  away  all  our  time  in  recalling  the  most  trifling  words  of  our 
guardian  angel,  as  well  as  his  appearance  and  his  look.”  “ That 
reminds  me,  ladies,  that  yesterday  you  were  whispering  to  each 
other  the  whole  day  long,  and  you  always  answered  me  at  cross 
purposes.”  “Yes,  Dagobert,  we  were  thinking  of  Gabriel.” 
“ And,  since  then,  we  are  both  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.”  “ But  he  is  but  one  for  both  of  you.”  “ Well, 
and  we  had  only  one  mother  between  us.”  “And  again  as  for 
you,  there  is  only  one  Dagobert  between  us.”  “Why  that’s  true 
but  the  end  of  it  will  be  I shall  be  jealous  of  this  young  spark.” 
“You  are  our  friend  in  the  day-time,  and  he  is  our  friend  at 
n iglit.”  “ Well,  but  look  here — if  you  speak  of  him  all  day,  and 
dream  of  him  all  night,  what  is  left  for  me  ?”  “ The  two  orphans 

you  are  so  fond  of  are  left  for  your  share,”  said  Rose.  “ And  you 
are  all  they  possess  in  the  world,”  added  Blanche,  in  an  affection- 
ate voice. 

“Hah!  hah!  you  know  how  to  coax  me,  eh?  Go,  my  child- 
ren,” added  the  soldier  in  a gentle  tone,  “ I am  content  with  my 
lot;  I leave  you  your  Gabriel,  and  I am  sure  Growler  and  I may 
sleep  tranquilly  at  our  post.  But  after  all  there  is  nothing  as- 
tonishing in  all  this  ; your  first  dream  made  an  impression  on  you, 
and  in  consequence  of  your  talking  about  it,  you  had  a second 
dream,  so  that  I should  not  be  surprised  if  you  saw  this  beautiful 
vision  of  the  night  a third  time.”  “ Oh,  Dagobert,  don’t  joke 
upon  it ; they  are  but  dreams  it  is  true,  but  they  are  sent  to  us  by 
our  mother.  Did  she  not  tell  us  that  young  orphan  girls  had 
guardian  angels  ? Well,  then,  Gabriel  is  our  guardian  angel,  he 
will  protect  us,  and  you  also.”  “ It  certainly  is  very  civil  of  him 
to  recollect  me,  but  look  you,  my  dear  children,  I had  rather  have 


the  assistance  of  Growler  when  you  need  protection,  he  is  not 
quite  so  fair  as  an  angel,  but  he  has  much  better  teeth,  and  he  is 
more  to  be  depended  on.”  “ You  are  too  bad  with  your  jokes, 
Dagobert;  you  turn  every  thing  into  ridicule.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  astonishing  how  merry  I am.  I laugh  something 
like  old  Jovial,  without  opening  my  teeth.  Well,  children,  don’t 
scold  me,  I was  wrong — the  recollection  of  your  good  mother  was 
mixed  up  with  your  dream,  and  you  were  right  in  speaking  se- 
riously on  the  subject.  And  then,”  he  added,  with  a serious  air, 

“ sometimes  there  is  truth  in  dreams.  In  Spain,  two  of  the  dra- 
goons of  the  empress,  comrades  of  mine,  dreamt  the  night  before 
they  died,  that  they  were  poisoned  by  the  monks — and  they  were 
poisoned.  If  you  continue  to  dream  of  this  beautiful  angel  Ga- 
briel, that  is — it  is  in  fact — why  it  will  amuse  you.  You  have 
not  so  much  to  divert  you  during  the  day,  your  sleep  at  least 
ought  to  be  pleasant.  But  just  now,  my  children,  I also  have 
much  to  tell  you  ; it  relates  to  your  mother,  and  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  be  sorrowful.”  “ Fear  not,  when  we  think  of  her,  we 
are  not  sorrowful,  only  serious.” 

“ That’s  right ; it  was  for  fear  of  making  you  sorrowful  I have 
always  put  off  the  moment  of  telling  you  what  your  poor  mother 
would  have  informed  you  of  when  you  were  no  longer  children  ; 
but  her  death  was  too  sudden,  and  then  again  the  subject  was  so 
sad,  it  broke  her  heart  and  mine  also.  I have  postponed  the  task 
of  informing  you  as  long  as  I could,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
silent  until  we  reached  the  scene  of  your  father’s  captivity — that 
allowed  pie  time.  But  now  the  moment  is  come,  and  I must  not 
flinch  from  my  task.”  “ We  are  listening,  Dagobert,”  replied 
the  maidens  with  an  attentive  and  melancholy  air.  After  a short 
silence,  during  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  himself,  the  vete- 
ran proceeded. 

“ Your  father,  General  Simon,  was  the  child  of  a workman,  who 
has  always  remained  in  the  same  station  of  life  ; for  in  spite  of  all 
the  general  could  do  or  say,  the  good  man  was  obstinately  bent  on 
never  changing  his  condition — a head  of  iron  and  a heart  of  gold 
just  like  his  son  ; you  may  imagine,  children,  that  if  your  father, 
from  being  a simple  soldier,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  and  count 
of  the  Empire,  it  was  not  effected  without  much  hard  fighting.”  , 
“ Count  of  the  Empire ! what  is  that,  Dagobert  ?”  “A  piece  of 
folly — a title  the  emperor  gave  him  into  the  bargain,  in  addition 
to  his  military  rank — a means  he  employed  of  telling  the  people 
he  loved  them,  because  he  was  loved.  Children,  do  you  wish  to 
be  noble  like  our  ancient  nobles  ? — you  are  noble.  Do  you  wish 
to  become  kings  ? — be  then  kings.  Enjoy  all — nothing  is  too 
good  for  you.”  “ Kings !”  said  the  two  young  girls,  joining  their 
hands  in  astonishment.  “ Aye  ! more  than  kings  ! the  emperor 
was  not  niggardly  with  respect  to  crowns.  I had  a comrade,  a 
bed-fellow,  but  a brave  soldier,  he  was  once  a king.  Thus  we 
were  flattered,  for  although  it  might  not  be  the  case  of  one,  it  was 
that  of  another,  so  it  happened  in  this  game,  your  father  became 
count.  Oh  ! he  was  the  handsomest  and  the  bravest  general  in  , 
the  army.” 

“ He  was  handsome,  was  he  not  Dagobert  ? our  mother  always 
said  so.”  “ Oh,  yes,  but  he  was  quite  different  to  your  pale  faced 
guardian  angel.  Imagine  to  yourself  a superb  swarthy  man,  in 
full  uniform,  enough  to  dazzle  your  mind,  and  inflame  your  heart 
— with  him  at  your  head  you  might  have  faced  heaven  itself,  that 
is,  mind  you,  if  heaven  had  required  it,”  Dagobert  added  quickly, 
by  way  of  corrective,  not  wishing  to  wound  the  simple  faith  of  the 
orphans.  “ And  our  father  was  as  good  as  he  was  brave,  was  he 
not,  Dagobert?”  “Good!  children,  he  good  ? I well  believe  it, 
he  could  have  bent  a horse-shoe  with  his  hands,  as  you  would  a 
card.  And  the  day  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  sabred  the  Prussian 
artillery  men,  even  at  their  cannon’s  mouth.  With  courage  and 
strength  like  this,  how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  good  ? It  was 
about  nineteen  years  since,  near  to  this  place,  at  the  spot  I pointed 
out  to  you,  before  we  entered  the  village,  the  general  dangerously 
wounded,  fell  from  his  horse — I followed  as  his  orderly,  and  ran 
to  his  assistance,  five  minutes  after  we  were  made  prisoners,  by 
whom  ? by  a Frenchman  ! 

“A  Frenchman!”  “ Yes  an  emigrant  Marquis,  a colonel  in  the 
service  of  Russia,”  replied  Dagobert,  with  bitterness.  “ So  when 
the  Marquis  advanced  to  the  general,  and  said,  ‘ Surrender,  sir,  to 
a countryman ! ‘ A Frenchman  who  fights  against  France  is  no 

longer  my  countryman,  he  is  a traitor,  and  I will  not  yield  to  a 
traitor!’  answered  the  general,  and  wounded  as  he  was,  he  dragged 
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himself  towards  a Russian  grenadier,  and  delivered  up  his  sabre, 
sayino-  at  the  same  time,  ‘ I surrender  to  you  my  brave  fellow,’— 
the  marquis  grew  pale  with  rage.”  The  orphans  looks  were 
proud,  and  a deep  scarlet  covered  their  cheeks  as  they  exclaimed, 
“ Our  brave,  brave,  father  1” 

“ So,  these  children,”  said  Dagobert,  proudly,  “ how  easily  you 
may  see  they  have  the  blood  of  a soldier  in  their  veins  1 Then 
he  continued,  “ we  were  by  this  time  prisoners.  The  last  horse  of 
the  general  hhd  been  killed  under  him,  and,  to  continue  his 
journey,  he  mounted  Jovial,  who,  this  day  escaped  without  a 
wound.  We  arrived  in  Warsaw,  and  there  it  was,  the  general 
first  became  acquainted  with  your  mother,  she  was  called  “The 
pearl  of  Warsaw,”  that  says  everything.  And  as  he  loved  every- 
thing  that  was  good  and  beautiful,  he  at  once  was  smitten,  she 
also  loved  him,  but  her  parents  had  promised  her  to  another  and 

the  other was  . . . . ” Dagobert  was  unable  to  proceed,  for 

Rose  uttered  a piercing  cry,  and  pointed  in  alarm  to  the  window. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE  TRAVELLER. 

At  the  cry  of  the  young  girl,  Dagobert  started  up : “ What  s 
the  matter,  Hose  ?”  “ There,  there,”  she  said,  and  pointed  to  the 

recess  of  the  casement ; “ I thought  I saw  a hand  move  the 
pelisse.”  Rose  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  before  Dagobert 
had  reached  the  window,  and  he  opened  it  violently  after  detach- 
ing the  pelisse.  The  night  was  still  dark,  and  the  wind  high. 
The  soldier  listened,  but  he  heard  nothing;  and  returning  to  the 
table  for  the  light,  he  tried  to  illuminate  the  darkness  by  shading 
the  flame  with  his  hand.  He  saw  nothing.  _ 

He  closed  the  window  again,  persuading  himself  that  a pun  of 
wind  had  moved  the  pelisse,  and  that  Rose  had  been  unnecessaiily 
frightened.  “ Dont  be  alarmed  girls,  the  wind  is  high  and  that 
shook  the  corner  of  the  cloak.”  “ But  I still  think  I saw  a hand 
putting  it  on  one  side,”  said  Rose,  trembling.  “ I was  looking, 
Dao-obert,  and  I saw  nothing,”  observed  Blanche.  “There.was 
nothing  to  see,  children,  that  is  quite  clear.  The  window  is  at 
least  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  would  require  a giant  to 
reach  it  without  a ladder.  And  if  a ladder  had  been  used,  they 
would  not  have  had  time  to  remove  it,  because  as  soon  as  Rose 
cried  out,  I ran  to  the  window,  and,  when  I held  the  light  outside, 

I could  see  nothing.” 

“ I was  mistaken  then,”  said  Rose.  “ It  was  only  the  wind, 
sister,”  continued  Blanche.  “ Then  pray  forgive  me  for  having 
disturbed  you,  good  Dagobert.”  “Nevermind,  said  the  soldier, 
thoughtfully.  “ I am  sorry  Growler  had  not  returned,  he  would 
have  watched  the  window,  and  you  would  have  felt  secure,  but  he 
must  have  discovered  the  stable  of  his  old  friend  Jovial,  and  is 
bidding  him  good  night  in  passing.  I have  a great  inclination  to 
look  after  him.”  “ Oh,  no,  Dagobert,  do  not  leave  us  alone, 
cried  the  young  girls,  “ we  are  so  frightened.”  “ Well,  Growler 
certainly  can’t  be  long  now  before  he  returns,  and  I know  we  shall 
soon  hear  him  scratching  at  the  door.”  “ Come  then,  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  our  tale.”  And  he  took  his  place  again  near  the  head 
of  the  bed,  i>ut  with  his  face,  this  time,  towards  the  window. 

“ Well,  the  general  was  by  this  time  a prisoner  at  Warsaw,  and 
in  love  with  your  mother,  whom  they  wished  to  marry  to  another, 
he  continued.  “ In  1814,  we  learnt  that  the  war  was  at  an  end ; 
the  emperor,  an  exile  at  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  Bourbons  re- 
stored ; by  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians, who  had  brought  them  back,  the  emperor  was  sent  to  Elba. 
When  she  ascertained  this,  your  mother  said  to  the  general,  ‘ The 
war  is  at  end,  and  you  are  free  ; the  emperor  is  unfortunate  ; you 
owe  all  to  him,  go  and  seek  him.  I know  not  when  you  will  re- 
turn, but  I will  marry  none  but  you  ; if  I am  alive  I will  be  yours. 
Before  he  took  his  departue,  the  general  said  to  me,  ‘ Dagobert, 
remain  here,  Mademoiselle  Eva  will  perhaps  need  your  assistance 
to  escape  from  her  family,  if  they  trouble  her  too  much.  Our 
letters  will  pass  through  your  hands,  and  I shall  see  your  wife  and 
son  at  Paris,  and  will  make  their  minds  easy.  I will  tell  her  you 
are  my  friend,’  ” “ Always  the  same,”  said.  Rose,  looking  affec- 

tionately at  Dagobert. 

“As  attached  to  the  father  and  mother,  as  to  the  children, 
added  Blanche.  “ To  love  one  is  to  love  the  other,”  replied  th 
soldier.  “Well,  the  general  is  with  the  emperor  at  Elba.  I at 
Warsaw,  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  mother  s dwel- 
ling, received  their  correspondence,  and  secretly  conveyed  it  to 


your  mother.  In  one  of  those  letters,  I say  It  with  pride,  child- 
ren the  general  told  me  the  emperor  had  not  forgotten  me. 

“ You  ! he  knew  you  ?”  “A  little,  I flatter  myself.  1 Oh  ! Da- 
gobert!’ he  said  to  your  father,  who  was  speaking  of  me.  ‘A 
grenadier  of  my  old  guard,  he  served  in  Egypt  and  Italy— he  was 
riddled  with  wounds — a man  without  a smile.  I decorated  hirn 
with  my  own  hand  at  Wagram.  I have  not  forgotten  him. 
Zounds  ! children,  when  your  mother  read  that  to  me,  I cried  like 
an  ass.”  “Ah!  the  emperor!  what  a handsome  golden  face  he 
has  on  your  silver  cross  with  the  red  ribbon,  which  you  let  us  ex- 
amine when  we  have  behaved  steadily.”  . 

“ That  cross,  children,  given  to  me  by  his  hand,  I prize  as  a 
relic,  and  I always  keep  it  in  my  bag  with  what  I hold  most  pre- 
cious— our  scanty  purse  and  our  papers.  But  to  return  to  youi 
mother : to  carry  the  general’s  letters  to  her,  and  to  talk  about 
him  was  h6r  consolation,  for  she  was  unhappy,  sadly  unhappy  ; 
but  whenever  her  parents  tormented  her  and  became  violent,  she 
always  answered—1 1 will  never  marry  any  one  but  General  Simon.’ 

A brave  woman  she  was,  but  resigned  and  courageous  as  you  shall 
see.  One  day  she  received  a letter  from  the  general ; he  had  left 
the  island  of  Elba  with  the  emperor,  and  the  war  had  broken  out 
ao-ain.  In  this  French  campaign,  children,  your  fatner  fought 
like  a lion,  particularly  at  Montmirail,  and  the  troops  he  com- 
manded followed  his  example.  It  was  no  longer  simply  courage, 
it  was  madness,  and  I have  been  told  that  in  Champagne,  the 
peasants  killed  so  many  prisoners,  that  their  fields  needed  no  ma- 
nure for  years  afterwards.  Men,  women,  children,  all  assisted. 
Pitchforks,  stones,  pickaxes,  every  weapon  was  brought  into  ser- 
vice—it  resembled  a wolf-hunt.’”  The  soldier’s  veins  swelled, 
and  his  cheeks  became  scarlet,  for  this  outbreak  of  popular  he- 
roism recalled  to  his  memory  those  sublime  efforts,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Republic,  those  levees  en  masse  of  which  on  his  initia- 
tion into  a military  life,  he  formed  a part. 

The  orphans,  daughters  of  a soldier  and  a courageous  mother, 
were  roused  by  his  energetic  words,  and  instead  of  being  alarmed 
at  their  violence,  their  hearts  beat  more  strongly,  and  the  colour 
came  into  their  cheeks.  “ What  a blessing  it  is  tor  us  to  be  _ the 
children  of  such  a father!”  exclaimed  Blanche.  “ A blessing . 
an  honour,  for  on  the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Montmirail,  the 
emperor,  to  the  gratification  of  all  the  army,  created  your  father, 
on  the  field  ot  battle  itself,  Duke  de  Ligny,  and  Marshal  of 
France.”  “ Marshal  of  France  !”  exclaimed  Rose,  in  astonish- 
ment, without  thoroughly  comprehending  the  purport  ot  the 
words  “Duke  de  Ligny!”  continued  Blanche  with  equal  sur- 

P “ Yes  ! Peter  Simon,  the  son  of  a mechanic,  duke  and  marshal, 
to  be  greater  than  that,  you  need  be  a king,”  observed  Dagobert 
proudly.  “ See  how  the  emperor  behaved  to  the  children  ot  the 
people— and  so  the  people  were  attached  to  him— it  is  all  very 
well  to  say  1 but  your  emperor  makes  you  food  for  powder.  Bah  . 
another  would  make  us  a prey  to  misery,  reply  the  people,  who 
are  not  devoid  of  sense.  ‘ We  prefer  the  cannon,  and  the  chance 
of  becoming  captain,  colonel,  marshal,  king,  or  invalide.  * hat 
is  better  than  suffering  from  hunger,  cold,  and  old  age,  on  a bed 
of  straw  in  a loft,  after  having  laboured  for  others  for  forty  years. 

“ What,  in  France,  and  even  in  Paris,  that  beautiful  city,  are 
there  poor  creatures  who  die  of  hunger  and  misery— Dagobei  t ? 

“ Even  in  Paris.  Yes,  children,  and  so  I come  to  this  conclusion 
that  the  cannon  has  the  preference,  for  like  your  father  a man 
may  have  the  chance  of  becoming  duke  and  marshal.  vV  hen  1 
say  duke  and  marshal,  I am  right,  and  yet  I am  wrong,  for  soon 
afterwards  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  rank,  because,  after 
the  battle  of  Montmirail,  there  came  a day  of  sorrow— of  deep 
sorrow— when  old  soldiers  like  me,  as  the  general  has  told  me, 
shed  tears,  yes,  shed  tears..  On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  that 
battle,  my  children,  was  called  Waterloo.-"  There  was  an  accent 
of  such  profound  sorrow  in  these  simple  words  of  Dagobert,  that 
the  orphans  trembled.  “ Well,  well,”  continued  the  soldier,  with 
a sigh,  “ some  days  are  unlucky.  On  this  day  at  Waterloo,  the 
general,  at  the  head  of  a division  of  the  guards  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  When  these  had  nearly  healed,  he  asked  permission  to 
go  to  St.  Helena— another  island  at  the  very  end  of  the  world, 
where  the  English  sent  the  emperor  to  torture  him  at  their  ease, 
for  if  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been  successful,  he  had  also  seen 
much  misery,  you  see,  my  poor  children.  ’ 

You  say  that  in  such  a manner,  Dagobert,  that  I am  ready  to 
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cly*  ‘ And  good  reason  you  would  have,  for  the  emperor  has 
endured  so  many  misfortunes— his  heart  has  bled  so  sadly.  Un- 
fortunately the  general  was  not  with  him  at  St.  Helena,  or  he 
would  have  been  one  more  to  comfort  him,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
—so,  that,  being  exasperated,  like  so  many  others  against  the 
Bourbons,  the  general  organized  a conspiracy  to  recall  the  son  of 
the  emperor.  His  intention  was  to  gain  over  a regiment,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  old  soldiers  like  himself,  to  his  cause.  He 
proceeded  to  a town  in  Picardy,  where  this  regiment  was  in  quar- 
ters, but  the  conspiracy  was  already  discovered,  and  as  soon  as 
the  general  appeared,  he  was  arrested,  and  taken  before  the  colonel 
oi  the  regiment.  And  this  colonel,”  said  the  soldier  after  another 
pause,  “ do  you  know  who  it  was  again  ? But,  bah  ! it  would  be 
a long  tale  to  tell,  and  only  make  you  more  sorrowful.  Well,  it 
was  a man  your  father  had  for  some  time  had  reason  to  hate,  so 
that  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  his  presence,  he  said—'  Unless 
you  are  a coward,  you  will  grant  me  my  liberty  for  one  hour,  and 
we  will  combat  for  our  lives,  lor  I hate  you  for  one  reason,  I des- 
pise you  for  another,  and  still  more  so  for  a third  cause.’  The 
colonel  accepted  the  challenge,  released  your  father  until  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  morrow,  after  a roost  sanguinary  fight,  the  colonel 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground. 

“ Oh  heavens!”  “ The  general  put  up  his  sword,  when  a de- 
voted friend  informed  him,  there  was  just  time  to  escape,  and  he 
succeeded  happily  in  leaving  France,— I say  happi  ly— for  fifteen 
days  afterwards  he  was  sentenced  to  death  as  a rebed.”  “ Misera- 
ble!’ “But  this  misfortune  was  accompanied  by  a blessing,  for 
your  mother,  who  had  bravely  kept  her  promise,  and  waited  to  the 
last,  had  written  to  him— ‘ the  emperor  first,  me  afterwards.’  And 
being  unable  any  further  to  assist  either  the  emperor  or  his  son, 
the  general,  an  exile  from  France,  arrived  at  Warsav.  , your  mother 
had  just  lost  her  parents,  she  was  at  liberty,  they  were  married, 
and  1 was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage.”  “ You  are  right, 
Dagobert,  it  was  a blessing,  in  the  midst  of  misfortune!” 

“ Now  at  length  they  were  happy,  but  like  all  Peeling  hearts,  the 
greater  their  happiness,  the  more  they  felt  for  t'ne  misfortunes  of 
others,  and  there  was  much  room  for  commisevation  in  Warsaw. 
The  Bussians  treated  the  Poles  like  slaves,  but  your  brave  mother, 
although  of  French  extraction,  was  a Pole  atheart,  and  she  boldly 
said  aloud  what  others  dared  only  whisper.  So  that  the  sufferers 
called  her  their  good  angel,  and  this  of  itself  was  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  lfussian  governor.  One  day,  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  general,  an  old  colonel  in  the  lancers,  a brave  and  worthy 
man,  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia,  on  account  of  a military 
insurrection  against  the  Russians.  He  escaped  from  custody,  and 
your  father  concealed  him,  it  was  discovered,  and  the  next  even- 
ing a party  cf  Cossacks,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  and 
followed  by  a post-chaise,  arrived  before  our  door,  they  surprised 
the  general  in  his  sleep,  and  carried  him  oft’.” 

Oh  ! heavens  ! for  what  purpose  ?”  “ To  conduct  him  to  the 

frontiers  of  Russia,  and  they  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  for 
life  if  he  returned:  these  were  his  last  words,  ‘Dagobert  I con- 
fide my  wife  and  child  to  your  care.’  For  your  birth  was  expected 
in  a few  months;  well,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  exiled  her  to 
Siberia,  their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  her,  she  did  too  much  good 
tn  Warsaw,  and  they  feared  her.  Not  content  with  banishing  her, 
all  her  property  was  confiscated.  The  only  favour  she  could  ob- 
tain, was  that  i might  accompany  her  ; but  without  Jovial,  who 
had  been  left  in  my  care  by  the  general,  she  must  have  travelled 
on  foot.  And  in  this  manner,  she  on  horseback,  and  I leading 
her,  as  I have  led  you  children,  we  arrived  at  a miserable  village°, 
where  three  months  afterwards  you  were  born. 

And  our  father?  ' “ It  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  Rus- 

sia again  ; impossible  for  your  mother  to  think  of  flight,  with  two 
infants ; impossible  for  the  general  to  write  to  her,  for  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  her  address.”  “ And  since  then,  have  you  heard 
of  him?”  “Yes,  children;  once  only  have  we  heard.”  “By 
whom  ?”  “ By  one  who  beats  little  resemblance  to  the  rest  of 

mankind.  And,  that  you  may  understand  my  tale,  I must  tell 
you,  in  a few  words,  of  a most  extraordinary  adventure  which 
happened  to  your  father  during  the  campaign  in  France; — He 
had  received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  carry  a battery,  from  the 
fire  of  which  our  men  were  falling  rapidly.  After  several  useless 
attempts,  the  general  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a regiment  of 
Cuirassiers,  charged  upon  the  guns,  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
lushed  forward  sword  in  hand,  until  he  found  his  horse  facing  the 
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mouth  of  a cannon  ; the  men  who  served  the  gun  having  been  all 
slain  or  wounded.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  latter  found  suf- 
ficient strength  to  raise  himself  on  one  knee,  and  bring  the  quick 
match  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  light ; and,  that,  at  the  very  in- 
stant the  general  was  but  ten  paces  from  the  cannons’  mouth. 

“ Gracious  heaven  ! what  danger  our  father  was  in.”  “ Never 
he  told  me  since,  had  he  run  so  great  a risk.  For  when  the  ar- 
tillery-man applied  his  match  the  piece  was  discharged,  but  at  the 
very  instant,  a man  of  tall  stature,  dressed  like  a countryman, 
who  had  been  until  then  unnoticed  by  your  father,  threw  himself 
in  front  of  the  cannon.”  “ Poor  wretch  ; what  a horrible  death.” 
“ Yes,”  replied  Dagobert,  with  a thoughtful  air.  “ That  should 
have  taken  place— he  ought  to  have  been  blown  into  a thousand 
pieces — and  yet  he  was  not.”  “What  say  you?”  “ I’ll  repeat 
what  the  general  told  me.” 

‘ At  the  instant  the  piece  was  discharged,’  he  has  often  told  me 
of  it,  ‘ I shut  my  eyes  through  an  involuntary  movement  of  horror, 
that  I might  not  see  the  mutilated  carcass  of  the  wretched  man 
who  was  sacrificed  in  my  place.  When  I again  opened  them, 
what  did  I see  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke?  Still  the  same  tall  man, 
standing  unmoved,  on  the  same  spot,  and  casting  a sad,  yet  gentle 
look  on  the  cannoneer,  who,  with  his  knee  on  the  ground,  and 
his  body  thrown  backwards,  looked  on  him  with  as  much  dread  as 
if  he  saw  the  arch-demon  himself ; but  the  progress  of  the  battle 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  again  to  see  this  man.’  “ In  the 
name  of  heaven,  Dagobert,  how  was  that  possible?”  “That’s 
what  I told  the  general,  and  he  said  he  never  could  explain  the 
incident,  which  was  as  incredible,  as  it  was  true.  Your  father 
must  have  been  much  struck  with  the  look  of  this  man,  who  ap- 
peared, according  to  his  account,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  for  he 
remarked  that  his  eyebrows  were  extremely  black,  and  joined  to 
each  other,  making,  as  it  were,  a single  eyebrow  from  one  temple 
to  the  other,  in  such  a manner  that  his  forehead  seemed  marked 
with  a stripe.  Remember  this  well,  children,  you  will  presently 
see  why.” 

“ Yes,  Dagobert,  we  will  not  forget  it,”  said  the  orphans  with 
increasing  astonishment ; “ how  strange,  this  man  with  his  fore- 
head marked  with  black.”  “ Listen  again  ; the  general,  as  I told 
you,  was  left  for  dead  at  Waterloo  : during  the  night,  he  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  a kind  of  delirium,  occasioned  by  his 
wounds,  but  he  perceived  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  this  same  man 
leaning  over  him,  and  gazing  on  him  with  a gentle,  yet  sorrowful 
expression  of  countenance,  staunching  his  blood  and  applying 
restoratives.  Your  father,  who  was  scarcely  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment, rejected  his  assistance,  saying  that  after  such  a defeat,  there' 
was  nothing  left  but  death.  He  thought  he  heard  this  man  say— 

‘ You  must  live  for  Eva’s  sake.’  That  was  the  name  of  your  mother, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Warsaw,  when  he  rejoined  the  emperor  for 
the  campaign  in  France.” 

“ How  singular  that  is,  Dagobert,  and  since  that  time  has  my 
father  again  seen  this  man  ?”  “ Fie  has  seen  him,  for  he  it  was 

who  brought  news  from  your  father  to  your  poor  mother.”  “And 
when  was  that?  we  never  knew  of  it.”  “Now  I recollect,  on 
the  morning  of  your  mother’s  death,  you  had  gone  with^ld  Fedora, 
to  the  forest  of  pines.”  “ Yes,”  said  Rose,  sadly,  “to  collect  some 
heather  for  my  mother,  because  she  was  so  fond  of  it.”  “ Poor- 
mother,  she  was  so  well  we  had  not  an  idea  of  the  loss  that 
awaited  us  in  the  evening,”  replied  Blanche.  “You  are  quite- 
right,  children,  I myself  was  at  work  in  the  garden,  and  seeing  no 
more  than  you  any  reason  why  I should  be  sorrowful.  Well,  1 
was  working  and  singing,  when  all  at  once  I heard  a voice  ask  in 
French — ‘ Is  this  the  village  of  Milosk?’  I turned  and  saw  a 
stranger  before  me,  but  instead  of  returning  an  answer,  I stared 
at  him,  and  drew  back  stupified  a couple  of  paces.”  “Why  so  ?” 

“ He  was  tall,  extremely  pale,  and  his  high  forehead  was  exposed 
— his  two  black  eyebrows  forming  but  one,  and  appeared  to  mark 
his  forehead  with  a black  line.” 

“It  was  the  man  who  twice  before  had  appeared  to  our  father 
in  battle.”  “The  same,  it  was  he.”  “But,  Dagobert,”  said 
Rose,  thoughtfully,  “ was  it  long  after  those  battles  ?”  “About 
sixteen  years.”  “ And  how  old  was  the  stranger  you  thought  you 
recognized?”  “Scarcely  more  than  thirty.”  “Then  how  can 
you  say  it  is  the  same  man  who,  sixteen  years  previously',  had 
been  on  the  field  of  battle  with  our  father  ?”  “ You  are  right," 

said  Dagobert,  after  a moment’s  silence  and  a shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. “ I must  no  doubt  have  been  deceived  by  a chance  resem- 
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blance — so  that  if  it  really  was  the  same  man,  he  had  grown  no 
older.”  “ But  did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  had  once  saved 
our  father’s  life  ?”  “ At  first  l was  so  struck  I did  not  think  of 

it,  and  then,  again,  he  stopped  so  short  a time,  that  I had  not  an 
opportunity  afterwards  He  asked  tne  then  for  the  village  o 
Milosk.  ‘ This  is  it,  sir,’  I answered,  ‘ but  liovv  did  you  know  1 
was  a Frenchman  ?’  ‘ I heard  you  singing  just  now,  as  I passed 

by,’  he  observed;  ‘can  you  tell  me  where  Madam  Simon,  the 
wife  of  General  Simon,  lives  ?’  ‘ She  lives  here,  sir.’  He  looked 

at  me  for  a few  moment’s  in  silence,  and  seeing  that  his  visit  had 
surprised  me,  held  oat  his  hand  and  said  ‘ F ou  are  a friend  o 
General  Simon,  his  best  friend.’  Think  of  my  astonishment, 
children! — ‘but  how  do  you  know  that,  sir?’  ‘He  has  often 
spoken  of  you  before  me,  with  gratitude.’  ‘ Have  you  seen  the 
general  ?’  ‘ Yes,  sometime  since  in  India.  I also  am  a friend  ot 

his,  and  have  brought  his  wife  news  concerning  him.  I knew  she 
was  exiled  in  Siberia,  and  I learnt  at  Tobolsk,  from  which  place 
I came,  that  she  dwelt  in  this  village — will  you  direct  me  to  hei  . 

“ The  good  traveller,  I love  him  already,”  said  Rose.  “ He  was 
our  father’s  friend.”  “ I begged  of  him  to  wait  while  I spoke  to 
your  mother,  for  fear  the  suddenness  of  the  news  should  affect  her 
too  much,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  he  entered  her  house.” 

“ What  sort  of  a man  was  this  traveller,  Dagobert?”  “He  was 
tall,  wore  a rich  pelisse,  and  a fur  cap,  and  had  long  black  hair. 

“ Was  he  a handsome  man ?”  “Extremely  so,  children,  but  his 
looks  were  so  mild  and  sad,  it  made  my  heart  ache.”  “ Poor 
man!  some  deep  sorrow,  no  doubt.”  “After  your  mother  had 
been  closeted  with  him  for  a few  minutes,  she  called  to  me,  and 
told  me  she  had  received  good  news  from  the  general,  she  was 
bathed  in  tears,  and  a large  packet  of  papers  lay  before  her,  U 
was  a kind  of  journal  which  your  father  had  written  almost  daily, 
as  a gratification  to  his  feelings,  for  as  he  could  not  speak  to  her, 
lie  put  down  on  paper  what  he  would  have  said  to  her  had  she 
been  present.”  “And,  where  are  these  papers,  Dagobert!” 

“ There,  in  my  bag,  with  the  cross  and  our  purse,  some  day  I will 
give  them  to  you,  but  I have  taken  out  a few  leaves  which  I will 
read  to  you  presently,  and  you  will  then  see  the  reason  why. 

“ Is  it  long  since  our  father  was  in  India  ?”  “ According  to  a 

few  observations  made  by  your  mother,  the  general  went  to  that 
country  after  serving  in  the  Greek  army  against  the  Turks,  for 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  take  the  part  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  In  India  he  fought  furiously  against  the 
English,  for  they  had  assassinated  our  prisoners  in  their  hulks, 
ancf  tortured  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  it  was  a good  war,  and 
doubly  so,  for,  when  he  inflicted  vengeance  on  them,  he  assisted  a 
righteous  cause.”  “ What  cause  did  he  assist  ?’ ' “That  of  one 
of  the  poor  Indian  princes,  whose  territories  the  English  over- 
run, until  at  last  they  take  possession  of  them  without  faith  or 
justice.  You  see,  my  children,  he  was  still  fighting  for  the  weak 
ao-ainst  the  strong,  a cause  your  father  never  deserted.  In  the 
course  of  a few  months  he  brought  the  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
troops  of  the  prince  into  such  a high  state  of  discipline,  that  on 
two  occasions  the  English  were  exterminated,  for  they  did  not 
reckon  on  tire  presence  of  your  brave  father.  But  stay. — A few 
pages  of  his  journal  will  inform  you  better  than  I can,  besides, 
you  will  there  find  a name  you  must  never  forget,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I have  chosen  these  passages.” 

“ Oh,  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  read  what  our  father  has  written  ; 
it  is  almost  the  same  as  hearing  him  speak,”  said  Rose.  “ It  is  as 
if  lie  were  close  by  us,”  added  Blanche,  and  the  maidens  stretched 
out  their  hands  eagerly  to  take  hold  of  the  papers  Dagobert  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket ; then,  by  a simultaneous  and  graceful 
movement,  they  kissed,  by  turns,  their  father’s  writing  in  silence. 
“ You  will  also  discover,  children,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  the 
reason  why  you  were  astonished  that  your  guardian  angel,  as  you 
call  him,  should  say  his  name  was  Gabriel.” 

“Read— read!”  added  the  soldier,  perceiving  the  surprise  of 
the  orphans,  “ I have  only  one  thing  to  add,  when  the  general 
wrote  this,  he  had  not  met  with  the  traveller  who  brought  these 
papers.”  Rose,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  took  the  manuscript  in  her 
hand  and  began  to  read  with  a gentle  and  agitated  voice.  Blanche, 
resting  her  head  on  her  sister’s  shoulder,  listened  with  attention. 
You  might  even  perceive,  by  the  slight  motion  of  her  lips,  that 
she  also  was  reading  mentally. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Affection  of  Insects  fob.  tiieib  Young. — The  dragon-fiy  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and  could  net  exist  in  water  ; yet  in  this 
last  element,  which  is  alone  adapted  for  her  young,  she  ever  care- 
fully drops  her  eggs.  The  larva  of  the  gad-fly  are  destined  to 
live  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  Flow  shall  the  parent,  a two- 
winged fly,  convey  them  thither  ? By  a mode  truly  extraordinary. 
Flying  round  the  animal,  she  curiously  poises  her  body  for  an 
instant,  while  she  glues  a single  egg  to  one  of  the  hairs  of  his 
skin,  and  repeats  this  process  until  she  has  fixed  in  a similar  way 
many  hundred  eggs.  These,  after  a lew  days,  on  the  application 
of  the  slightest  moisture  attended  by  warmth,  hatch  into  little 
orubs.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  horse  chances  to  lick  any  part 
of  his  body  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  moisture  ot  the  tongue 
discloses  one  or  more  grubs,  which,  adhering  to  it  by  means  ot 
the  saliva,  are  conveyed  into  the  mouth,  and  thence  find  their  way 
into  the  stomach.  But  here  a question  occurs  to  you.  It  is  but 
a small  portion  of  the  horse’s  body  which  he  can  reach  with  his 
tono-ue— what,  you  ask,  becomes  of  the  eggs  deposited  on  other 
parts  ? I will  tell  you  how  the  gad-fly  Svoids  this  dilemma  ; and 
I will  then  ask  you  if  she  does  not  discover  a provident  fore- 
thought, a depth  of  instinct,  which  almost  casts  into  the  shade  the 
boasted  reason  of  man  ? She  places  her  eggs  only  on  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  the  horse  is  able  to  reach  with  his  tongue  ; nay, 
she  confines  them  almost  exclusively  to  the  knee  or  sh.iulder, 
which  he  is  sure  to  lick.  What  could  the  most  lefined  leason, 
tile  most  precise  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  do  more  ? - 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology.  . 

Portrait  of  Man. — Every  thing  in  man  pronounces  him  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth,  every  thing  in  him  shows  his  superiority 
over  all  living  beings  ; he  supports  himself  straight  and  erect,  his 
attitude  is  that  of  command,  his  head  is  turned  towards  the 
heavens,  and  the  character  of  his  dignity  is  impressed  on  Ins 
noble  countenance;  the  image  oi  his  soul  is  painted  thei e ; the 
excellence  of  his  nature  penetrates  through  his  maternal  form, 
and  animates  his  features  with  a divine  fire.  His  majestic  de- 
portment, his  firm  and  proud  gait,  announce  his  superiority  and 

his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  with  his  extremity  only.  He 

views  it  at  a distance,  and  seems  to  despise  it ; his  arms  were  not 
given  him  to  serve  as  pillars  to  support  the  weight  of  his  body, 
his  hands  were  not  to  tread  the  earth,  and  lose  by  repeated  Fic- 
tion the  delicacy  of  feeling.  His  arms  and  hands  are  formed  for 
purposes  more  noble,  namely,  for  executing  the  commands  ot  11s 
willj  for  taking  hold  of  distant  objects,  for  removing  obstacles,  tor 
preventing  the  shock  of  what  might  hurt  him,  tor  seizing  and 
retaining  what  may  please  him.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  ad 
the  features  of  the  countenance  are  in  a state  ot  tranquillity. 
Their  proportion,  their  union,  point  out  the  sweet  harmony  ot 
thouohts  and  a°ree  with  the  calm  that  subsists  wfithin.  But  when 
the  soul  is  agitated,  the  human  face  becomes  like  a living  can- 
vass upon  which  the  passions  are  represented  with  as  much  deli- 
cacy as  energy ; where  every  impulse  of  the  soul  is  expressed  by 
a corresponding  feature,  where  every  impression  anticipates  the 
will,  and  reveals  by  pathetic  characters  the  images  of  our  secret 
agitation.  It  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  passions  are  marked, 
and  where  they  can  be  readily  discovered.  The  eye  belongs  to 
the  soul  more  than  any  other  organ  : it  seems  to  participate  in  all 
its  motions,  it  expresses  the  most  lively  passions  and  the  most  tu- 
multuous sensations  as  well  as  the  softest  and  the  most  refined 
feelings ; it  exhibits  them  in  all  their  force,  in  all  their  purity, 
and  infuses  into  the  soul  of  the  spectator  the  fire  and  the  agitation 
of  that  in  which  they  originate.  The  eye  receives  an  1 reflects 
at  the  same  time  the  light  of  thought  and  the  glow  of  senti- 
ment, it  is  the  sense  of  the  understanding  and  the  language  oi 

intelligence. — Buffon.  . . t.  . 

Pity  is  a sentiment  so  natural,  so  appropriate  to  the  female 
character,  that  it  is  scarcely  a virtue  for  a women  to  possess  it,  but 
a grievous  crime  to  be  without  it. 

“Mamma,  are  all  vessels  called  she?”  “Yes,  my  dear. 

“ Then  how  are  all  the  national  ships  called  men  of  war  . Jane 

put  that  child  to  bed.”  .. 

A German  writer  observes,  in  a late  work  on  the  social  condi- 
tion  of  England,  “ there  is  such  a scarcity  of  thieves  that  they 
are  obliged  to  offer  a reward  for  their  discovery  !” 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  V.— BLACKGANG  CHINE. 


Having  in  our  last  number  taken  a ramble  with  our  readers  to 
visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  inland  objects  on  this  delightful 
island,  we  now  resume  our  tour  of  the  coast  where  we  broke  off 
in  No.  XVIII,  namely  at  the  UnderclifF.  Proceeding  westward 
from  Steephill,  we  arrive  at  Puckaster  Cove,  and  a little  further 
on  is  Rocken  End  where  the  UnderclifF  may  be  said  to  terminate, 
and  immediately  above  this  spot  is  St.  Catharine’s  Hill,  the 
highest  point  on  the  island  being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  lofty  sides  are  cultivated  in 
terraces  almost  to  the  summit,  on  which  is  situated  a tl  stern 
round  tower  of  other  days,”  which  has  a happy  effect  in  the  land- 
scape. It  was  built  above  those  terrible  precipices  in  1323,  by 
Walter,  lord  of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Godyton,  who  assigned 
certain  rents  for  a chaunting  priest  to  sing  mass  in  it,  and  also  to 
provide  light  in  the  tower  for  the  safety  of  seamen  in  dark  and 
stormy  weather.  At  the  Reformation,  however,  the  trifling  re- 
venues were  sequestrated,  and  the  tower  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
but  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  considered  of 
so  much  importance  that  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  it  now 


renders  good  service  by  day,  and  in  fine  weather,  being  an  excel- 
lent land-mark.  The  view  from  this  tower,  800  feet  above  high 
water-mark,  is  sublime,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  island,  except 
one  corner,  the  Hampshire  coast,  the  New  Forest,  Southampton 
Water,  Portsdown  Hills,  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  Beechy  Head, 
the  Isles  of  Portland  and  Purbeck,  and  (on  a very  fine  day,)  part 
of  the  French  coast  near  Cherbourg. 

Near  this  eminence  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  Niton,  situated 
in  a hollow,  and  well  ornamented  with  fine  trees,  and  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  it  is  a chalybeate  spring,  called  the  Sandrock 
Spring,  which  was  discovered  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Waterworth,  a sur- 
geon at  Newport,  who  obtained  a lease  of  the  ground,  and  formed 
a reservoir  and  put  the  utility  of  the  water  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, by  prescribing  it  as  a tonic  ; a practice  which  he  found  to 
be  attended  with  marked  success.  The  water  contains  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumine ; substances,  which,  though  rarely 
met  with  in  combination  with  water,  yet  exist  in  this  in  such 
large  proportions,  as  to  give  it  a very  distinguishing  character. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a delightfully  situated  hotel  which  de- 
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fives  its  name  from  the  spring.  In  addition  to  the  convenience 
of  the  house,  the  situation  itself,  though  formerly  less  visited  and 
noticed  than  other  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  has  much  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  tourist,  and  much  to  render  it  a successful 
rival  of  the  most  admired  spots  in  the  undercliff.  It  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  point  out  a single  place  in  the  vicinity  which 
affords  a finer  variety  of  prospect  than  is  presented  to  the  eye 
from  the  verandah  of  the  hotel.  In  front  is  an  extensive  sea  view  ; 
on  the  right  and  left  are  seen  those  noble  projecting  cliffs,  the 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  which  are  distinguishing  features  of 
this  remarkable  coast ; behind  is  the  peculiarly  characteristic  range 
of  rocks,  from  which  the  whole  vicinity  derives  its  name  ; and  in 
various  directions,  over  the  tops,  or  through  the  foliage  of  trees, 
appear  cottages  that  seem  placed  in  situations,  adapted  in  no  com- 
mon degree  to  mark  the  triumph  of  human  industry  over  the  wild- 
ness and  even  the  wrecks  of  nature.  Situated  also  as  this  cottage 
is,  at  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
pure  sea  breezes. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  this  hotel,  still  proceeding  west- 
ward towards  the  Needles,  in  Chale  Bay,  occurs  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  chines  or  ravines,  called  Blackgang  Chine,  a view  of  which 
we  give  above.  This  gloomy  fissure  penetrates  far  into  the  cliffs 
that  form  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the 
upper  part  of  it,  a stream,  which  no  doubt  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  disruption  of  the  soil  and  the  formation  of  the  chasm,  falls 
over  a ledge  of  rocks  that  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high.  At  certain 
seasons,  after  long  and  heavy  rains,  this  is  no  mean  cataract ; but 
during  fine  summers  the  scanty  stream  is  retained  behind  the 
rocky  ledge,  or  merely  trickles  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice. 
Without  this  adjunct,  however,  the  Chine  is  wild,  picturesque,  and 
gloomily  sublime.  In  some  places,  the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  it 
are  nearly  500  feet  high.  These  rocks  are  of  the  oldest  form,  and 
in  colour  almost  black.  There  is  scarcely  a trace  of  vegetation. 
The  whole  scene  reminds  one  of  a chasm  in  the  Alps,  or,  still 
more,  of  some  of  the  lava  recesses  in  the  flanks  of  Mount 
./Etna.  Near  Blackgang  Chine,  and  in  the  ravine  itself,  are 
some  curious  evidences  of  the  landslips  that  occur  so  often  on 
these  coasts,  and  alter  their  appearance  and  character.  Near  the 
bottom  is  a belt  of  iron  sandstone,  resembling  an  enormous  bar 
which  one  might  fancy  contrived  for  the  support  of  the  cliff.  At 
a short  distance  from  this  part  of  the  Chine,  an  echo  is  produced 
which  has  this  singular  property,  that  when  two  persons,  standing 
at  a convenient  distance,  speak  alternately,  neither  of  them  hears 
the  reverberation  of  his  own  voice,  but  that  of  his  companion  very 
clearly,  proceeding,  as  it  seems,  from  a high  part  of  the  cliff,  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  person  speaking.  When  the  wind 
blows  freshly  from  the  south-west,  the  echo  is  sometimes  astonish- 
ing, and  seems  to  issue  in  a hollow  roar  from  beneath  the  hill. 
This  spot  is  equally  singular  and  magnificent,  and  though  the  want 
of  wood  prevents  its  being  at  all  what  is  commonly  called  pic- 
turesque, its  nakedness  corresponds  with  the  savage  character  of 
the  whole. 

Chale  Bay,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  extent,  is  considered 
very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  ; the  shore  is  everywhere  bold 
and  bluff,  and  there  is  always  a large  swell  rolling  in  on  it ; when 
that  swell  is  attended  with  what  sailors  call  a ground  sea,  not  even 
the  strongest  Newfoundland  dog  can  gain  the  shore  by  swimming. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

on,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


SUN  DIALS. 

Uncle. — I promised,  the  other  evening,  William,  that  I 
Would  give  you  some  account  of  the  history  and  construction  of 
sun  dials,  and,  as  it  is  a bright  sun-shiny  day,  I shall  be  able  to 
afford  you  a practical  proof  of  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
these  instruments  are  constructed  ; but  I will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, say  a few  words  of  the  origin  of  these  contrivances  for 
the  measurement  of  time,  although  they  have  now  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse  since  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches.  The 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  a sun  dial  is  contained  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Kings,  verse  11th, 


the  “sun  dial  of  Ahaz”  is  mentioned;  this  was  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  how  this  dial  was  constructed 
is  uncertain,  but  it  most  likely  resembled  the  most  ancient 
dials  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  as  the  whole  theory 
of  dialling  is  included  in  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
formed,  I will  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to  explain  these 
principles. 

I imagine  a sphere  representing  the  earth,  with  its  surface 
marked  with  twelve  circles,  each  passing  through  both  the 
poles,  and  forming  consequently  twenty-four  meridian  lines.  I 
told  you,  I think  on  one  occasion,  what  is  meant  by  a 
meridian  line  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle,  an  imaginary  line  in  the  heavens, 
passing  over  any  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south. 


Uncle. — Well,  the  meridian  lines,  I imagine  drawn,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  itself,  are  immediately  under  these  heavenly 
meridians,  and,  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  sun  will  pass  immediately  over  each  oi  these  meridians 
in  regular  succession,  an  interval  of  an  hour  elapsing  from  the 
time  it  passes  one  meridian  until  it  reaches  the  next.  But  let  us 
imagine  this  globe,  with  its  meridians,  to  be  replaced  by  a sphere 
of  twelve  circles  of  wire,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  me- 
ridians on  the  globe,  as  in  this  drawing,  Fig.  1,  and  that  a strong  wire 
passes  from  pole  to  pole,  to  form  the  axis.  Fix  this  hollow  sphere 
in  such  a position  that  its  axis  shall  agree  with  the  real  axis  of 
the  earth,  and  then  place  a tljin  circular  plate  of  brass  within  it ; 
the  wire  meridians  you  see  cut  the  circumference  of  this  plate  in 
twenty-four  different  points,  and  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian 
of  any  place,  the  shadow  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere  will  fall  upon 
a point  intersected  by  the  opposite  meridian,  and  the  point  may 
be  marked  12  ; the  sun  still  continuing,  or  apparently  continuing 
in  its  course,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  another  hour,  cast  the  shadow 
of  the  axis  on  the  point  where  the  circumference  is  intersected  by 
the  next  meridian  ; this  point  may  be  marked  1,  and  the  time 
will  be  one  o’clock,  and  so  on.  Mark  the  other  points  on  the 
circumference  of  the  brass  plate,  where  the  meridians  intersect  it,, 
and  remove  every  thing  except  that  plate  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  axis,  then  mark  the  hours  on  the  points  you  have  noted,  and 
you  will  possess  a horizontal  dial  adjusted  to  the  latitude  of  some- 
particular  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

William. — Was  this  the  most  ancient  kind  of  dial,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Not  exactly,  but  the  principle  on  which  the  dial  of 
the  ancients  was  constructed  was  the  same.  Take  a sphere,  en- 
graved with  meridian  lines  in  the  manner  I have  just  mentioned, 
and  make  a cast  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  one  quarter  of  this  sphere- 
dividing  the  sphere  from  north  to  south 
through  two  opposite  meridians,  and 
then  from  east  to  west  through  the 
circle  marked  as  the  equator,  the  cast 
you  would  obtain  would  resemble  this 
drawing,  if  you  insert  a wire  in  the 
pole  as  at  N,  equal  in  length  to  one 
half  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  and 
place  the  whole  in  such  a manner 
that  the  wire  shall  be  horizontal,  and  stand  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south,  its  shadow  will  pass  over  the  hour  lines  in 
regular  progression  and  indicate  the  time  of  day. 

William. — Do  you  use  the  compass  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  wire  north  and  south  ? 

Uncle. — You  can  do  so,  but  there  are  several  methods  of  ob«- 
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‘fining'  a meridian  line  with  much  greater  accuracy ; one  of  the 
simplest  is  the  following.  Draw  a number  of  concentric  circles 
on  a flat  surface,  placed  where  you  intend  to  fix  your  dial,  and  in 
the  centre  fix  in  a perfectly  perpendicular  position,  a wire,  or  what 
is  better,  a thin  piece  of  metal  with  a hole  near  its  upper  extre- 
mity. Watch  before  mid-day  the  progress  of  the  shadow  of  the 
wire,  or  of  the  light  which  passes  through  the  hole,  as  either  one 
or  the  other  moves  along  the  face  of  the  flat  surface,  on  which  the 
concentric  circles  are  drawn.  The  instant  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow,  or  the  light  that  passes  through  the  hole,  reaches  any  of 
the  circles,  mark  the  spot  carefully.  In  the  afternoon  mark  in 
like  manner  the  point  in  which  it  again  crosses  the  same  circle, 
divide  the  distance  between  these  morning  and  afternoon  points 
equally,  and  a line  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  upright  wire  through 
that  central  point,  will  be  a true  meridian  line, 

^ ii. i.iam.  How  long  ago  is  it,  Uncle,  since  the  most  ancient 
sun-dial  that  we  know  of  was  invented.  T mean  that  you  have 
just  described  ? 

Uncle. — It  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  540  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  About  the  year  184  before  Christ,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  very  common  use  in  Rome,  and  Plautus,  a 
comic  writer  of  the  period,  makes  a hungry  parasite  say  in  allusion 
to  sun-dials. 

“ The  Gods  confound  the  man  who  first  found  out 
How  to  distinguish  hours  ! confound  him  too. 

Who  in  this  place  set  up  a sun-dial, 

To  cut  and  hack  my  days  so  wretchedly 
Into  small  portions.  When  I was  a boy, 

My  belly  was  my  sun-dial ; one  more  sure, 

Truer,  and  more  exact  than  any  of  them. 

This  dial  told  me  when  ’twas  proper  time 
To  go  to  dinner,  when  I had  aught  to  eat. 

But  now-a-days,  why,  even  when  I have, 

I can’t  fall-to  unless  the  sun  give  leave. 

The  town’s  so  full  of  these  confounded  dials, 

The  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants, 

Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  creep  along  the  streets.” 

Prom  this  we  may  perceive  that  the  dislike  we  often  hear  ex- 
pressed for  novelty  or  change,  is  not  a new  feeling,  arising  from 
the  rapidity  with  which,  now-a-days,  one  new  invention  follows 
another,  but  that  it  is  as  old,  at  leas^,  as  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

\\  illiam.  Is  the  method  you  have  been  describing  to  me 
Uncle,  th  it  by  which  sun  dials  are  made  ? 

Uncle.  No;  practically,  the  hour  lines  are  laid  down  to  a 
scale  formed  in  accordance  with  certain  geometrical  rules  ; but, 
perhaps,  if  you  wish  to  make  a horizontal  dial,  as  you  can  have 
tne  use  of  a terrestia]  globe,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  it  for  that 
purpose.  lake  a sheet  of  pasteboard  and  draw  upon  it  a circle, 
equai  in  diameter  to  your  globe,  rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  where  the  sun-dial  is  to  be  placed,  and  then,  with  a 
good  pair  of  compasses,  measure  oft'  the  distance  from  one  me- 
ridian to  another,  as  these  distances  appear,  where  the  meridians 
cut  the  wooden  horizon,  making  the  interval  between  each  me- 
ridian3C l degrees,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  circumference, 
bet  oft  these  distances  on  the  circle  you  have  drawn  on  the  piece 
of  pasteboard  until  you  have  marked  the  places  of  twelve  hours, 
nom  tour  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  more  would  be 
useless,  as  the  sun  before  and  after  these  hours  is  too  near  the 
horizon. 

V>  illiam.  But  which  of  the  twenty-four  meridians  am  I to 
choose  ? 

Uncle.— Those  twelve  which  are  nearest  to  the  north  pole,  and 
the  point  on  the  wooden  horizon,  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
the  place  for  which  the  sun  dial  is  adapted,  must  be  marked  12 
o clock  The  next  point,  towards  the  east,  marks  the  place  of 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  next  beyond  two  o’clock  and  so 
on.  ’I  nwards  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hours  will  be  1 1, 
10,  9,  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  each  of  these  points,  on  the  paste- 
board, draw  lines  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  you  may  then  cut 
the  board  to  any  form  you  like,  as  square,  circular,  oblong,  &c. 

You  have  next  to  furnish  your  dial  with  a style  or  gnomon,  a 
substitute  for  the  axis  of  the  globe  I described  to  you  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  usually  a triangular  piece  of  metal,  which  is 
placed  on  the  12  o’clock  line  ; its  form  is  that  of  a right  angled 
triangle.  1 ou  know  what  a right  angled  triangle  is  ? 


William.— Yes,  Uncle,  a triangle  with  one  of  its  corners  square, 
or  at  right  angles. 

Uncle. — Just  so.  Well,  its  right 
angle  is  placed  farthest  from  the  centre 
of  the  dial,  and  its  acute  angle  exactly 
reaches  the  centre.  Supposing  this 
little  drawing  to  represent  the  gnomen 
of  a sun-dial.  The  line  A.  B.  must 
form  an  angle  with  the  base  line,  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  that  is  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place.  This  gnomon 
must  be  placed  in  a perfectly  perpendi- 
cular position,  and  as  I have  said,  on  the  twelve  o’clock  line.  The 
dial  I have  just  described  to  you,  is  called  from  its  position  a ho- 
rizontal dial,  but  when  placed  vertically  against  the  side  of  a 
house,  a different  plan  is  adopted,  which  perhaps  I may  be  able 
to  explain  to  you  on  another  occasion,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
constructing  universal  dials  adapted  for  any  part  of  the  globe,  but 
I shall  require  several  drawings  before  I can  make  the  subject  in- 
telligible. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  NUMBERS. 
illiam. — We  were  trying  a number  of  puzzles  in  arith- 
metic yesterday  at  school,  and  it  is  my  turn  to  produce  several 
when  we  meet  again,  and  I thought  if  I asked  you,  Uncle,  you 
could  tell  me  of  a few. 

Uncle. — That  I will  with  pleasure,  but  I must,  at  the  same 
time  tell  you  that  though  they  are  curious,  they  were  dis- 
covered many  years  back,  for  our  ancestors  were  extremely 
fond  of  wandering  in  the  bye-ways  of  knowledge.  The  follow- 
ing are  several  short  methods  of  multiplying  any  sum  by 
certain  figures. 

To  multiply  by  5,  add  a cypher  to  the  original  sum,  and  divide  by 
2,  thus  to  multiply  4058  by  5 say  2)4658,0  To  multiply  by  25  add  two 

23290 

cyphers,  and  divide  by  4,  thus  3824  multiplied  by  5—4)382400 

95600  : 

again,  to  multiply  by  125,  add  three  cyphers,  and  then  divide 
by  8. 

William.— How  shall  I explain  this  to  my  school-fellows 
Uncle? 

Uncle. — In  this  manner, — If  you  wish  to  multiply  by  10,  it  is 
clear  that  by  adding  one  cypher,  the  question  is  solvedj  5 is  the  ' 
half  of  10,  and  consequently  one  half  of  the  amount  of  any  sum 
multiplied  by  10  is  equal  to  the  same  sum  multiplied  by  5.  If 
you  multiply  any  sum  by  100,  the  addition  of  two  cyphers  is  suffi- 
cient, and,  as  25  is  the  fourth  part  of  100,  the  division  of  the 
quotient  by  4 is  the  same  as  multiplying  by  25.  Again  if  you 
multiply  by  1000,  the  addition  of  three  cyphers  is  sufficient,  and, 
as  125  is  the  eighth  part  of  1000,  you  divide  the  quotient  by  8. 

To  multiply  (my  number  by  1 1 — as  for  instance  6842,0  proceed 

thus  ;— place  a cypher  at  the  end  of  the  sum  to  be  multiplied,  and 
then  say  2 and  0 make  2,  and  put  down  2 in  the  units’  place,  then 
add  4 to  the  2 and  put  down  6,  then  8 to  the  4,  and  put  down  2 
and  carry  one,  then  add  6 to  8 equal  to  14,  add  the  1 carried  and 
the  result  is  15  ; put  down  5 and  carry  1,  add  6 to  the  1,  and  put 
down  7. — You  may  multiply  by  111  much  in  the  same  manner, 
thus  let  the  sum  be  the  same — 6842,00  add  two  cyphers  and  say 
759462  ‘ 

2, 0,  0 , areequal  to  2,  put  down  2,  add  4 to  2, 0,  and  put  down  6,  add  8, 4, 
and  2 together,  and  put  down  4,  and  carry  1 — add6,  8,  4,  and  1,  and 
put  down  9,  and  carry  1,  add  1,  6,  and  8— put  down  5 and  carry  1, 
then  add  1 to  6,  and  put  down  7. 

To  multiply  any  number  by  9 by  simple  subtraction  add  a 
cypher  to  the  number,  say  the  same  as  before  6S42.0  then  place 

684  2 r 

the  original  number  beneath  the  sum,  deduct  it  from  the  new  num- 
ber, and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  you  had  multiplied  by  9. 

The  properties  of  number  9 are  extremely  curious,  for  instance, 
if  you  multiply  9 by  any  number,  the  figures  of  the  quotient 
will  always,  when  added  together,  be  equal  to  9,  or  a multiple  of 
9,  the  following  illustration  of  this  property  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  any — ■ 

!>  S 9 999999 

J23456789 

9 = 9 18  = 9 27  = 9 36  = 9 45  = 9 54  = 9 63  = 9 72  = 9 81=9 

If  we  noiv  add  all  these  quotients  together,  that  is  18+27+36 
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&c.,  we  shall  find  they  amount  to  396,  and  3+9+6=18,  which 
is  a multiple  of  9.  . 

Uncle. — As  we  are  speaking  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and 
arithmetical  puzzles,  William,  I will  conclude  by  telling  you  one 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  very  astonishing  : — A country 
woman  went  out  with  a certain  number  of  eggs,  and  these  she 
disposed  of  at  three  places — at  the  first  she  sold  hall  the  numbet 
she  possessed,  and  half  an  egg  more ; at  the  second,  the  hall  of 
what  remained,  and  half  an  egg  more  ; and  at  the  third,  the  half 
of  the  remainder,  and  half  an  egg  more  ; and  when  she  arrived  at 
her  journey’s  encl  she  had  three  dozen  still  to  sell. 

William.— Did  she  break  any  of  the  eggs  in  half,  then,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle.— No  ; and  at  first  sight  this  problem  would  appear  im- 
possible, unless  she  had  broken  two  eggs,  and  in  that  case  she 
would  have  had  half  an  egg  left.  The  possibility  is,  however, 
very  evident  when  it  is  considered  that,  by  taking  the  greater  hall 
of  an  odd  number  of  eggs  we  take  the  exact  halt  and  half  an  egg 
more.  It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  woman,  before  she 
passed  the  last  place,  had  73  eggs  remaining : for,  by  selling  37 
eggs  at  that  place,  which  is  half  73  and  half  an  egg  over,  she 
would  have  36  remaining.  In  like  manner,  before  she  came  to 
the  second  place  she  had  147,  and  before  she  came  to  the  first  295. 


VIVIAN  VERNON; 

OR,  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  which  one  thread  of  our  narrative  becomes  unravelled. 

GAIN  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  wayworn 
and  footsore  after  his  long  and  tedious  pe- 
destrian journey,  Vivian’s  first  impulse  led 
him  to  the  coffee-house  at  Knightsbridge, 
where  he  had  before  stopped  when  on  his 
way  from  Netherleigh.  Here  he  found 
three  letters  awaiting  his  reply — one,  from 
Florence,  communicating  her  return  to 
Hadleigh  Hall,  and  announcing  the  dange- 
rous illness  of  her  father,  and  two  answers  to  the  advertisement 
'which  he  had  inserted  in  a morning  paper  prior  to  his  departure, 
when  be  applied  for  a situation  as  tutor.  To  one  of  these,  being 
the  intimation  of  a vacancy  tor  an  English  master  in  a Parisian 
academy,  he  wrote  an  immediate  rejoinder,  declining  the  appoint- 
vnent  on.  account  of  the  uncertain  prospects  that  it  held  out,  and 
the  long  and  expensive  journey  necessary  to  be  undei  taken.  I he 
second 'was  one  of  a more  inviting  character,  being  the  offer  of  a 
scholastic  appointment  at  Marlborough,  within  the  scenes  where 
his  early  and  happy  noviciate  had  been  passed.  The  hope. of 
being  a^ain  near  Florence,  and  the  desire  ot  tenewing  an  acquain- 
tance with  all  that  had  been  imbued  with  the  dreams  of  youth, 
and  associated  with  the  realities  of  manhood,  determined  his  re- 
solve, and  the  answer  returned  was  one  couched  in  phrases  which 
set  forth  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  situation  proposed.  Next  came 
a further  and  more  earnest  perusal  of  the  letter  from  Florence. 
He  had  written  to  her  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  and  had  since 
wondered  why  his  epistle  had  not  been  responded  to,  but  as  the 
reader  is  already  aware,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  immediate 
departure  of  Florence  from  the  Manor-house,  there  was  no  possi- 
Mtky  of  obtaining  a reply  until  the  date  of  the  present  which  an- 
noum*d  her  return.  To  this  he  wrote  an  answer,  which  detailed 
as  briery  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  events  that  had  befallen 
him  since  their  separation,  and  whilst  sympathising  with  her  in 
the  train  of  domestic  misfortunes  which  had  occurred  in  her  own 
house,  Vivian  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  renewed  his  former  pro- 
testations of  attachment.  These  several  epistles  having  been 
committed  to  the  post,  our  hero  hastened  to  partake  of  that  repose 
which  was  now  so  much  required,  and  resuming  the  nightly  te- 
nancy of  the  apartment  he  had  first  occupied  there,  was  soon  lost 
in  profound  slumber. 

The  next  morning,  Vivian  examined  the  state  of  his  finances, 
and  finding  but  little  remaining  of  the  sum  which  Jackson  had 
advanced, “began  to  cogitate  upon  the  expedients  necessary  to  eke 
it  out  until  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  his  correspond- 
ent at  Marlborough.  One  thing  was  certain;  that  he  must  post- 


pone, for  that  day  at  least,  the  enjoyment  of  a dinner,  and  wishing 
to  conceal  that  deficiency  from  the  eyes  of  those  at  the  coffee- 
house, he  sallied  forth  into  town  with  a view  of  substituting  a 
mental,  for  a bodily  repast.  Crossing  the  broad  gravelled  avenue 
of  Saint  James’s  Park,  he  was  attracted  by  a crowd  that  obstructed 
the  thoroughfare  near  the  Horse  Guards,  and,  from  the  noise  and 
confusion  that  prevailed,  it  was  evident  some  violation  of  the  law 
had  occurred  to  collect  so  large  an  assemblage  together.  Forcing 
his  way  into  the  midst,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from  an 
impulse  for  which  he  was  at  a loss  to  account,  he  learned  that  a 
robbery  had  just  been  attempted,  in  the  act  ot  committing  which, 
the  thief  bad  been  detected.  The  gentleman,  on  whose  pocket- 
book  the  attack  had  been  made,  feeling  a hand  stealthily  thrust 
into  his  coat,  had  suddenly  turned  in  time  to  avoid  the  abstraction, 
and  grasping  the  fellow’s  collar  at  the  same  instant,  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  a few  passengers  who  were  passing  near  him,  in 
effecting  the  captu>-.  .-  The  thief,  who  was  loud  in  expostulations 
as  to  his  innocence,  was  a well  dressed  member  of  that  ubiquitous 
body,  graphically  denominated  “the  swell  mob,”  and  as  he  turned 
his  face,  which  he  had  previously  averted,  towards  Vernon,  the 
features  were  at  once  recognised  by  him  as  those  of  Barton,  the 
reckless  adventurer  of  the  marsh.  Not  wishing  at  that  moment 
to  encounter  the  unpleasantness  of  a mutual  recognition,  Vivian 
drew  back  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  and  the  pickpocket  nad 
been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  police,  then  hastening  towards 
the  gentleman  who  had  preferred  the  charge,  he  stated  his  readiness 
to  come  forward  at  the  necessary  time,  and  communicate  all  he 
knew  of  the  abandoned  habits  ot  the  prisoner  previously. 

There  was  a second  surprise  for  him  in  store,  however.  The 
person  who  had  been  thus  unexpectedly  the  object  of  attraction, 
instead  of  cooly  thanking  Y ivian  for  his  attention  and  then  walk- 
ing off,  bestowed  upon  him  a hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a most 
cordial  greeting  ensued.  In  fact,  Vernon  found  in. the  gentleman 
who  had  been  nearly  robbed,  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  his, 
one  John  Danby,  who  had  been  the  best  friend  he  had  ever  had, 
and  through  whose  strong  recommendation  the  appointment  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh’s  secretary,  had  been  first  procured.  What 
a glorious  recognition  it  was  to  be  sure ! How  heartily  Mr.  Danby 
shook  Vivian  by  the  hand,  until  every  artery  in  his  five  fingers 
(we  include  the  thumb,  of  course)  throbbed  and  thrilled  with  the 
cordial  pressure  ! And  how  Vernon’s  eyes  glistened  at  the  sight 
of  his  early  benefactor  ; and  how  they  both  felt  grateful  to  the 
very  thief  who  would  have  despoiled  the  pocket  of  its  contents, 
only  he  did’nt,  and  so  brought  up  a crowd  which  led  to  the  meet- 
ing! And  how  sparklingly  the  sherry  which  they  had  at  the 

nearest  hotel  to  commemorate  the  happy  accident,  leaped  about 
in  the  glasses,  as  though  it  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  a 
friendly  encounter,  and  felt  it  to  be  an  absolute  pleasure  to  be 
drank  in  honour  thereof ! All  these,  and  fifty  other  things  beside, 
could  be  related  of  the  two  who  had  thus  met ; and  as  they  sat  m 
the  parlour  of  the  hotel  in  Spring  Gardens,  whither  they  had  ad- 
journed to  pour  a libation  in  memory  ot  olden  times,  one  could 
have  sworn  that  the  story  ot  Damon  and  Fytliias  was  no  fable, 
and  that  there  was  a Nisus  and  Euryalus  still  extant.  ... 

“Well!  and  now  tell  me  how  you  came  to  leave  Netherleigh, 
and  where  you  have  been  to  since,  and  how  you  came  to  be  here, 
and  how  you  know  all  about  that  fellow,  and  in  fact  teil.me  every 
thing  you  can,’  ’ cried  John  Danby  as  he  replenished  Vivian  s glass 

for  the  third  time.  . . , 

Vivian  entered  into  a history  of  his  past  life,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  adverting  to  the  offer  made  at 
Marlborough,  concluded  by  soliciting  Danby  to  give  him  a recom- 
mendation as  to  character  for  the  completion  of  his  credentials. 

“ A recommendation  ! to  be  sure  I will.  A hundred  if  neces- 
sary, but  eh  ? Vivian,  my  boy,  you  have  been  playing  some  sad 
pranks  even  by  your  own  account.  A very  fascinating  young  lady 
that  Miss  Florence  I don’t  doubt,  and  the  smugglers  too— a 1 very 
adventurous — and  that  rogue  the  gypsy’s  bright  eyes  all  very 
alluring — but  you  now  mean  to  reform  1 suppose,  and  settle  down 
into  the  quiet  steady  tutor  as  of  heretofore.” 

Vernon  assured  him  that  such  was  his  determination. 

“Ah!  that’s  right,”  pursued  Danby;  “here  have  you  been 
scamperino-  about  the  country,  whilst  I have  been  snugly  enscon- 
ced in  my  own  chambers,  making  money.  An  uncle,  too,  that  1 
had  never  seen  since  I was  a boy,  came  home  from  India  the  other 
day— rich  as  Croesus  and  proud  as  a nabob.  Took  a fancy  to  me 
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— bought  a villa  in  Derbyshire — and  gave  me  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he’d  do  for  me  when  he  could’nt 
do  any  thing  for  himself.” 

“ I am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.” 

“So  was  1,  and  I knew  you  would  too.  But  I suppose  the 
possibles  are  not  so  plentiful  with  you,  eh  ?” 

Vivian  candidly  confessed  the  limited  state  of  his  resources. 

“ Will  a fifty-pound  note  be  of  temporary  service  ?” 

“ My  dear  Danby ” 

“ Say  no  more.  Here  it  is,  and  another  for  the  same  sum  when 
that  is  gone.” 

“ One  will  be  amply  sufficient — from  my  very  first  receipts  I 
will  repay  you,  and  in  the  interim  you  must  take  gratitude  as  in- 
terest.” 

“ Pooh  ! let  but  the  interest  repay  the  principal,  and  I shall  be 
well  satisfied.  I must  now  to  the  police-court  to  prefer  the  charge 
against  that  rascal  who  wanted  the  pocket-book,  and  mention  the 
awkward  circumstances  you  have  told  me.  At  six  o’clock  I dine 
at  my  chambers.  Shall  I see  you  there?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And  before  they  parted  Vivian  had  his  revenge  on  the  fingers 
of  his  jovial  friend,  and  another  bumper  of  sherry  was  invoked  to 
bear  witness  to  his  sincerity.  Again  reminding  Vernon  to  be 
punctually  at  the  chambers  by  six,  and  reiterating  his  willing- 
ness to  be  of  any  further  service,  Danby  left,  and  they  separated 
with  as  much  regret  as  though  it  would  be  years,  not  hours,  ere 
they  again  met. 

“ Ever  the  same — still  glorious  John,  as  we  used  to  call  him !” 
mentally  apostrophised  our  hero  as  he  turned  into  Pall  Mall  with 
the  fifty-pound  bank  of  England  note,  glowing  like  a furnace  in  his 
pocket — “ the  same  noble-hearted  generous  good  fellow  as  of  yore!” 
The  note  now  became  warmer  than  ever,  and  Vivian  fancied  the 
sooner  he  got  it  changed  the  safer  it  would  be,  so  he  crossed  into 
Piccadilly  and  there  purchased  several  little  articles  of  apparel  he 
wanted.  The  sovereigns  and  five-pound  notes  appeared,  however, 
of  greater  consequence  than  even  the  paper  representative  of  all, 
and  finding  that  if  he  still  continued  to  purchase  and  look  into 
shops  it  would  be  night  before  he  got  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  a 
magnanimous  resolve  to  have  a cab  was  taken,  and  away  he  went, 
notes,  sovereigns,  and  all  safe  to  the  coffee-house,  which  he  had 
left  that  morning  with  the  intention  of  banquetting  off  a visionary 
repast.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  sitting  down  was  to  send  a 
letter,  enclosing  two  pounds  to  Jackson,  the  philanthropic  panto- 
mimist,  and  to  this  was  appended  an  invitation  to  town,  where  he 
recommended  him  to  try  his  fortune  immediately.  Having  thus 
returned  one  obligation,  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  effects  of 
another,  and  exactly  as  the  clock  marked  the  transit  of  the  sixth 
hour  did  Vivian  present  himself  before  the  door  of  Danby’s 
chambers. 

Dinner  was  served,  punctual  to  the  moment,  and  a rare  sub- 
stantial one  it  proved.  Danby  carved  and  talked  without  inter- 
mission, first  came  the  wing  of  a fowl,  then  followed  a joke  between 
two  slices  of  ham  ; now  a potatoe  and  anon  an  anecdote  was 
exchanged  between  them ; peas  were  introduced  by  puns, 
and  bread  by  bon-mots,  in  short  never  did  a dinner  pass  off  more 
pleasantly  or  was  more  enjoyed.  Then  came  the  dessert,  rife  with 
everything  in  season,  or  out  of  season,  and  over  the  wine  and 
walnuts  were  poured  forth  such  a host  of  histories  of  old  loves  and 
college  recollections,  that  long  after  the  autumnal  gloaming  had 
subsided  the  two  friends  sat  there  obliviously  chatting  on ; 
groping  for  stray  wine-glasses  in  the  dark,  and  hunting  after 
mysterious  runaway  walnuts.  At  last  lighted  candles  were  brought 
in  by  the  housekeeper,  and  strong  coffee  was  supplied  in  portly 
china  cups,  which  put  to  shame  the  very  decanters  themselves, 
and  some  merry  acquaintances  of  Danby,  as  jovial  as  himself, 
dropped  in,  one  by  one,  and  a very  comfortable  card  party  was 
formed.  In  short,  the  hours  sped  unheeded  altogether,  and  when 
Vivian  found  himself  taking  leave  for  the  twentieth  time,  and 
finally  had  got  fairly  into  the  streets,  the  illuminated  clock  at 
Exeter-change  translated  its  alphabetical  horology  into  an  ominous 
arabic  numeral,  which  the  private  watchman  in  Wellington-street 
confirmed  by  shouting  “past  three.”  Whether  it  was  attributable 
to  the  wine,  to  the  cigars,  to  the  pleasant  company,  or  perhaps  to 
all  three,  may  be  matter  of  doubt,  but  certain  it  is — and  we  blush 
to  admit  the  impeachment — that  when  Vivian  pursued  his  morn- 
ing walk  along  the  Strand,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  exactly  in  that 


unclouded  state  which  one  would  wish  to  be  in  to  essay  the  solti-> 
tion  of  the  forty-ninth  problem  of  Euclid.  Under  these  circum- 
stances his  perception  of  the  clear  line  of  road  was  rendered  more 
indistinct  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  instead  of  pursuing  a direct  course  to  Knightsbridge,  Vivian 
found  himself  by  some  occult  means  floundering  about  amongst 
the  back  streets  of  Westminster — that  ancient  colony  of  poverty 
and  crime.  Old,  tottering  huts,  crumbling  daily  into  dust  and 
ruin,  and  only  supported  by  huge  iron  brackets,  which  in  their 
turn  had  rusted  and  were  now  dropping  to  decay,  formed  the  chief 
features  of  the  unknown  region  into  which  he  had  penetrated,  and 
these  seemed,  in  the  cold  grey  gloom  of  an  October  morning,  like 
spectres  of  desolation  personified  from  the  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness that  found  a lair  within. 

From  one  of  these  wretched  dwellings  streamed  a broad  glare 
of  light  over  the  broken  pavement  in  front,  and  the  confused  noise 
that  proceeded  from  the  interior,  appeared  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  some  fearful  calamity  which  had  fallen  amongst  the  in- 
mates. The  small  narrow  strip  of  curtain  on  the  window  of  the 
ground  fl'  ••  had  been  drawn  aside,  and  as  Vivian  gazed  through 
the  opening  thus  afforded  into  the  interior,  he  was  at  once  sobered 
by  a sight  that  would  have  chilled  the  heart  of  the  sternest  spec- 
tator. Stretched  upon  the  creaking  worm-eaten  boards  of  the 
room,  lay  an  old  man  in  the  last  stage  of  madness,  and  over  him 
bent  a female  form  poorly  clad,  whose  affectionate  solicitude  at 
once  betrayed  the  attention  of  a daughter.  An  old  woman,  the 
owner  of  the  place,  stood  at  hand,  adding  her  own  futile  lamenta- 
tions to  the  ravings  of  the  maniac,  and  presented  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  girl,  who,  bowed  down  by  silent  grief,  hung  breath- 
lessly over  the  body  of  her  father. 

Vivian  stood  for  some  time  irresolute,  but  as  the  old  dame  drew 
nearer  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  if  anxious  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a passer-by  he  stepped  forward  and  proffered  his  aid. 

“ Alas ! it  is  but  of  little  use,”  said  she,  “ the  poor  man  will  be 
gone  from  among  us  before  morning.  They  had  but  come  up  here 
from  the  country  yesterday,  and  the  poor  girl  takes  on  so,  that  I 
am  just  as  fearful  on  her  account — they  seem  to  be  gypsies  or  the 
likes  on  ’em.” 

Startled  by  the  mention  of  their  occupation,  Vivian  turned  to- 
wards the  girl,  whose  position  now  afforded  a full  view  of  her 
features,  and  in  her  pale  and  wan  countenance  he  recognised  the 
wanderer,  Rosa  Karlstadt. 

The  girl  seemed,  however,  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  identity,  and 
she  returned  the  enquiring  look  of  Vernon  with  a gaze  of  vacant 
unconsciousness,  immediately  renewing  her  attention  to  the  in- 
sane object  of  her  care.  Vivian,  finding  that  his  individual  aid 
would  be  of  no  avail,  placed  a small  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
woman  to  purchase  some  few  immediate  comforts  and  ensure  her 
sympathy  with  the  lodgers,  and  then  hastening  to  the  nearest  physi- 
cian,procuredhispromiseofaspeedy  visit,  and  told  him  thathe  would 
well  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  thereby  occasioned.  It  was 
by  this  time  daybreak,  and  influenced  by  that  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation of  not  having  been  in  bed  all  night,  and  pondering  also  on 
the  strange  events  of  the  last  four--and-twenty  hours,  he  quickened 
his  pace  homeward,  and  arrived  at  last,  completely  tired  and  ex- 
hausted, in  the  welcome  chamber,  which,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
creased means,  he  still  judged  it  prudent  to  retain. 

The  next  day,  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  abode  of  the  gypsies, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  that  the  timely  medical  aid 
provided,  had  brought  about  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms, 
and  that  an  asylum  would  be  procured  for  the  old  man  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth.  Rosa,  he  left  under 
the  protection  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  had  previously 
rendered  them  every  service,  and  with  an  especial  injunction  for 
her  to  bestow  every  attention,  he  left  word  he  would  send  for  her 
as  soon  as  assured  of  her  recovery. 

It  was  some  days  before  Barton  was  finally  committed  by  the 
magistrate  for  trial.  Every  day  seemed  to  bring  forward  fresh 
evidence  against  him,  and  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  Vivian 
learned  the  result  of  Jones’s  earnest  recommendation  in  favour  of 
Life  Assurance.  Witnesses  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  Bar- 
ton had  obtained  the  policy  and  other  necessary  papers,  and  that 
he  had  since  forged  a will  in  his  own  favour,  purporting  to  proceed 
from  Vivian,  which  had  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  money.  This 
having  also  involved  an  explanation  of  the  mode  by  which  the  in- 
surer had  been  represented  by  a dead  body,  some  suspicion  of  a 
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murder  was  aroused,  but  the  unfortunate  object  of  it  was  then 
unknown.  The  sum  of  money  which  Barton  bad  received  went 
in  a short  time  after,  recklessly  squandered  from  the  comparative 
ease  of  its  attainment,  and  driven  by  necessity  and  old  inclinations, 
he  had  again  resorted  to  his  former  practises,  in  the  exercise  of 
one  of  which,  the  incident  occurred  that  led  to  the  present  eclair- 
cissement. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses,  Vivian  was  subpoenaed 
on  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  about 
six  weeks  after.  In  the  interim  our  hero  concluded  the  engage- 
ment at  Marlborough,  and  as  John  Danby,  his  staunch  friend, 
went  down  to  the  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  see 
him  off,  there  was  a solemn  compact  entered  into  between  them, 
that  on  his  return  to  the  metropolis  to  attend  the  sessions,  there 
should  be  a constant  succession  of  private  banquets  at  the  Danby 
chambers. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Being  a peculiarly  short  chapter.  In  which  the  lovers  have  an  inter- 
view, and  our  story  approaches  its  conclmsionsoo. 

It  was  a wild  and  stormy  night  around  the  old  Manor-house  of 
Netherleigh.  The  wind  howled  fitfully  in  deep  hollow  gusts  through 
the  long 'groves  of  trees  that  surrounded  the  mansion,  and  the 
rain,  falling  in  heavy  showers  of  sleet,  pattered  furiously  against 
the  casements,  as  though  it  were  striving  to  obtain  shelter  from 
the  external  elemental  war,  and  felt  enraged  at  being  denied  ad- 
mittance. The  sky  was  a mere  lurid  mass  of  clouds,  which  hung 
like  a funeral  pall  over  the  prospect,  and  even  the  house-dog, 
snugly  ensconced  in  his  kennel  by  the  court-yard,  bayed  and 
moaned  in  despair  at  the  unceasing  shower,  as  it  made  an  uncom- 
fortable quagmire  of  his  littered  straw,  and  imparted  to  the  quad- 
rangle the  aquatic  aspect  of  an  extemporaneous  fishpond.  But 
whatever  the  gloom  might  be  without,  it  was  absolute  sunshine  in 
comparison  with  the  brooding  sadness  that  rested  on  all  within. 
The  haughty  baronet  was  dying ; his  finely-wrought  schemes  of 
personal  ambition  were  fast  dissolving  into  their  kindred  air,  and 
the  hand  that  would  have  wielded  the  destiny  of  empires,  now 
sank  powerless  at  his  side  without  being  able  to  bring  even  his 
lips  and  the  cooling  draught  they  longed  for  into  contact.  Flo- 
rence was  constant  and  most  assiduous  in  her  attentions,  and  had 
her  previous  transgressions  been  of  a far  more  disobedient  cha- 
racter than  they  were,  the  unremitting  anxiety  she  now  manifested, 
would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  make  ample  atonement  for  the 
past.  For  a period  of  three  weeks  had  Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigh  been 
thus  a bedridden  invalid,  during  which  time  his  daughter  had 
been  a fond  and  faithful  nurse  to  him,  without  suffering  any  other 
claim  upon  her  attention  to  step  in  between  her  and  the  object  of 
her  solicitude.  But  all  the  skill  of  all  the  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians who  were  invoked,  failed  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  des- 
troyer. On  that  night,  the  last  breath  of  Sir  Gilbert  was  spent  in 
bestowing  a dying  father’s  blessing  on  his  child. 

We  pass  over  all  the  minute  details  connected  with  the  grief  of 
Florence  Hadleigh,  and  the  burial  of  her  father,  to  come  to  an  in- 
cident which  is  of  a less  gloomy  tendency  and  has  more  immediate 
reference  to  this  epoch  of  our  narrative.  Sir  Gilbert  Hadleigb 
had  passed  in  due  form  to  the  vault  of  his  ancestors,  and  about  a 
month  after  this  interment  had  taken  place,  Florence  was  medi- 
tating amongst  the  tombs,  and  wandering  amongst  the  cool  and 
solemn  cloisters  of  the  old  village  church,  where  the  family  mau- 
soleum had  often  attracted  her  before,  wben  the  rustling  of  some 
person  near  her  arrested  her  attention,  and  on  turning  round  she 
beheld  the  well-known  form  of  one  who  had  ever  occupied  a pro- 
minent position  in  her  thoughts. 

“ Vivian  !”  she  exclaimed,  almost  involuntarily,  “ you  here  ?” 

“ Miss  Hadleigh  !”  ejaculated  Vernon,  equally  surprised,  but 
with  an  expression  of  profound  respect — “ this  is  an  unexpected, 
but  a most  welcome  interview — at  least  to  one  of  us.” 

I “ You  have  heard,  of  course  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  death,”  said  Flo- 
rence, by  way  of  explaining  the  reason  of  her  appearance  in  deep 
mourning. 

“ It  was  the  knowledge  of  it  that  prevented  me  from  intruding 
myself  at  your  mansion  until  the  weight  of  such  a calamity  had, 
in  some  measure  been  softened  by  time — now,  however,  permit  me 
most  respectfully  to  offer  my  condolence.” 

“ This  is  a world  of  grief  and  gladness,  Mr.  Vernon;  but  we 
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should  ever  strive  to  rejoice  when  a new  soul  is  born  to  a sphere 
immortal  as  itself.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

“ It  is  my  own  philosophy,  madam,  exactly.” 

“ True  ! It  was  thus  you  taught  me  to  reason,  when  I was  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  a very  dear  friend ! but  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
oneself  of  all  feeling  of  selfishness,  when  we  think  that  the  plea- 
sures we  once  derived  from  their  society  can  never  be  renewed.” 

“ And  therefore  does  it  mark  the  true  wisdom  to  sorrow  not 
where  the  sorrow  would  be  unavailing.  Have  you  forgotten  those 
maxims  of  the  ancients,  which  we  used  to  read  together,  Miss 
Hadleigh  ?” 

“Ob,  no!  but  call  me  Florence,  Vivian,  as  of  old.  I am  not 
changed  in  heart  though  I am  in  station.” 

“ May  I hope  and  think  so  ?” 

Florence  turned  the  full  light  of  her  mild  and  placid  eyes  on 
the  features  of  Vivian,  and  in  the  sentiment  conveyed  therein,  an 
assuring  affirmative  was  recorded. 

By  this  time  they  had  crossed  the  little  pathway  that  intersected 
the  churchyard  with  its  simple  mounds,  and  were  now  entering 
the  precincts  of  a green  lane,  where  the  ruddy  hip  and  haw  alone 
broke  with  its  beaded  clusters  the  long  line  of  emerald  verdure 
that  gleamed  before  them,  and  as  the  road  wound  gradually  nar- 
rower at  each  step  they  took,  the  proximity  of  the  two  lovers  be- 
came proportionably  greater.  It  was  in  fact  a lane  of  sympathetic 
character — one  of  nature’s  own  making  when  she  was  in  the  most 
considerate  of  moods,  and  seemed  especially  intended  and  adapted 
for  the  promenade  of  two  ; — a third  person — had  such  an  intrusive 
fellow  been  daring  enough  to  try  the  experiment— would  have 
been  compelled  to  dance  horizontally  along  the  bank,  running  his 
head  and  shoulders  continually  into  briars  and  brambles,  and  it 
would  have  served  him  right  for  a punishment.  What  our  two 
lovers  talked  about  on  the  present  occasion,  we  are  not  presump- 
tuous enough  to  repeat,  but  it  seemed  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  they  parted  that  if  the  day  of  their  union  had  not  been  then 
fixed,  a very  long  time  would  not  be  suffered  to  elapse  ere,  with 
every  attention  to  propriety,  such  would  be  decided.  And  did 
Vivian  like  the  drudgery  of  a scholastic  office  after  his  previous 
freedom?  and  did  he  designedly  walk  over  to  Netherleigh  from 
Marlborough  because  it  was  a half-holiday,  and  he  thought  he 
might  see  Miss  Hadleigb  ? Patience  ! patience  ! good  reader  ! 
and  you  shall  hear  forthwith. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER’S  “INVISIBLE  SHELL.” 

EXPERIMENT  OFF  BRIGHTON. 


This  extraordinary  invention,  which,  for  so  long  a period, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  military,  navitl,  and  scientific 
men,  has  at  last  been  tested  upon  a scale  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  tbe  public  to  judge  whether  Captain  Warner  really  could 
perform  the  wonders  he  professed. 

When  a few  years  ago  he  announced  that  he  could  send  a line  - 
of-battle  ship  ®r  a whole  fleet  to  perdition  in  a moment,  annihilate 
a castle,  a fort,  or  a town,  with  equal  ease  and  expedition,  the 
public  thought  he  was  drawing  the  long  bow,  and  that  really  this 
was  too  great  a demand  upon  their  credulity.  Thereupon  Capt. 
Warner  was  compelled  to  make  a demonstration  of  the  destructive 
power  of  his  “ invisible  shell,”  or  bottled  lightning,  but  his  ex- 
periments being  conducted  before  a few  witnesses,  and  though  suc- 
cessful, somewhat  involved  in  mystery,  he  found  the  public  mind 
to  a great  extent  inaccessible  to  conviction.  Sir  R.  Peel,  indeed, 
having  witnessed  the  tearing  to  pieces  of  a strong  boat  filled  up 
with  timber,  at  Wanstead,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Captain  Warner  certainly  did  possess  a fearful  power,  ol 
the  easy  and  practical  applicability  of  which  he  required  further 
proof.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  shortly  after  the  present  Pre- 
mier came  into  office,  a commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  merit  of  Captain  Warners  discovery.  ^ I hat 
commission  consisted  originally  of  Admiral  Sir  Byarn  Martin  and 
Admiral  Sii  Edward  Owen ; but  the  latter  being  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Sir  II.  Douglas  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  Some 
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contrariety  of  opinion  led  to  the  retirement  of  both  these  com- 
missioners, and  they  were  succeeded  by  Colonel  Chalmer  and 
Captain  Caffin.  Meantime  Captain  Warner  had  urged  upon  the 
Government  the  purchase  of  his  secret,  and  offered  to  exhibit  its 
effects  on  a large  scale,  if  the  Government  would  defray  the  ex- 
pense. He  was  then  requested  to  send  in  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense, which  he  did,  but  the  Government  offered  no  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  required  sum,  and  the  intended  great  demon- 
stration was  therefore  not  made.  No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter 
and  people  put  down  the  “ invisible  shell”  as  being,  beyond  a 
doubt,  an  exploded  affair,  until  the  fact  was  reported  that  a Lon- 
don shipowner  had  presented  Captain  Warner  with  a large  vessel 
with  a polite  request  that  he  would  do  him  the  favour  to  blow  her 
to  atoms  if  he  could. 

“John  O’Gaunt”  was  the  name  of  the  devoted  ship.  She  was 
a bark  of  300  tons  burden,  three-masted,  tall,  full-bowed,  strong, 
and  seaworthy.  She  had  recently  returned  from  the  Levant, 
whither  she  had  been  with  government  stores,  and  was,  it  was 
said,  to  have  gone  out  again  on  a similar  errand.  By  direction  of 
Mr.  Somes,  the  donor,  she  was  given  up  to  Captain  Warner  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  and  on  the  10th  instant  sailed 
from  the  Thames,  but  on  her  arrival  at  Gravesend,  the  crew  ha- 
ving learnt  her  destination,  most  of  them  deserted,  under  an  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  share  her  fate.  After  some  delay, 
other  men  were  procured,  and  she  was  piloted  for  Brighton,  where 
it  was  announced  that  she  was  to  be  blown  up  on  Saturday,  the 
13th  instant,  and  several  noblemen,  officers,  and  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded thither  on  that  day  only  to  be  disappointed,  an  adverse 
wind  having  compelled  her  to  anchor  in  the  Downs.  This  cir- 
cumstance revived  public  distrust  to  a certain  extent,  and  many 
persons  who  had  come  from  London  returned  with  a lurking  sus- 
picion that  they  had  been  hoaxed,  and  that  such  was  the  only  way 
in  which  the  “ invisible  shell”  would  ever  go  off. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant,  however,  the  “ John  O’Gaunt” 
was  towed  by  a steamer  to  Shoreham-roads,  off  Brighton,  and 
moored  there,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact,  and  the  renewed  as- 
surances of  Captain  Warner  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promise,  ex- 
cited the  public  curiosity  afresh,  and  on  the  following  Saturday, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  explosion,  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  at 
Brighton.  The  beach,  the  cliffs,  the  houses  facing  the  sea,  the 
chain  pier,  the  steine,  in  fact  the  whole  range  of  coast  from 
Shoreham  to  the  upper  extremity  of  Brighton,  soon  after  noon 
presented  a truly  gay  and  animated  appearance,  being  lined  with 
crowds  of  persons,  who  were  flanked  by  a row  of  carriages  and 
other  vehicles.  The  attendance  of  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  was  considerable.  Many  fashion- 
able ladies  were  also  present,  and  altogether  not  less  that  40,000 
persons  had  assembled  to  witness  the  promised  destruction  of  the 
devoted  vessel. 

1 he  battery,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  Steine,  was  the 
grand  position  ; there  most  of  the  elite  of  the  nobles,  professionals, 
and  fashionables  took  up  their  position  ; and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  them  leaning  across  the  long  guns,  with  their  telescopes 
pointed  towards  Shoreham  roads,  where  the  devoted  bark  was 
lying,  and  whither  two  steamers,  the  Sir  William  Wallace  (on 
board  of  which  was  Captain  Warner,)  and  the  Tees  had  gone.  It 
was  expected  that  the  explosion  would  take  place  at  three  o’clock, 
but  it  did  not  until  three  hours  after  that  time,  and  the  delay  pro- 
clucscl  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  doubts  were  audibly  ex- 
pressed  that,  after  all,  there  would  be  no  explosion  but  of  popular 
fury.  More  than  an  hour  was  passed  in  the  removing  from  the 
ship  cordage  and  other  stores  which  were  not  necessary  for  the 
experiment,  and  in  raising  and  detaching  the  anchor  and  cables. 

I his  was- a slow  process,  and  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the 
spectators,  vvho  resolutely  held  up  their  glasses,  which  gleamed 
in  the  sunshine  like  files  of  musquetry,  until  they  became  fatio-ued 
and  impatiently  wondered  what  in  the  world  Captain  Warner  and 
his  people  could  he  about.  The  fact  was  that  a sufficient  number 
ot  hands  had  not  been  engaged  to  do  the  required  work  quickly. 
Just  as  several  distinguished  individuals  had  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  retire,  Lord  Ingestre  exclaimed  that  the  ship  was 
in  motion.  r 

This  was  about  five  o’clock ; but  the  tow-line  had  not  yet  been 
attached,  and  the  vessel  swung  round  and  was  drifting  away  with 
the  tide  towards  Shoreham.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  her  re- 


trograde movement  was  observed  to  receive  a check,  and  the  im- 
mediate appearance  of  a rope  reaching  from  her  how  to  the  Sir 
William  Wallace,  which  was  ahead,  indicated  that  at  last  her 
tardiness  in  going  to  the  place  of  execution  would  be  overcome. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  few  men  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
her  descended  into  a boat  and  rowed  off,  as  if  for  their  lives,  to 
the  Tees,  which  followed  astern  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  any 
persons  who  might  be  influenced  by  their  curiosity  to  come  within 
range  of  danger.  The  tide,  as  is  obvious  from  what  we  said  before 
of  her  drifting,  was  against  her,  and  the  distance  she  was  to  be 
brought  between  four  and  five  miles,  so  that  it  was  nearly  six 
o’clock  before  she  was  fairly  towed  to  the  position  she  was  to  oc- 
cupy, about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  battery.  Now  two  men 
who  had  remained  on  board  to  manage  her  helm,  or  do  anything 
else  that  might  be  necessary,  hurried  out  of  her,  and  went  off  in 
a boat  with  greater  expedition,  if  possible,  than  their  shipmates 
had  previously. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Lord  Ingestre  and  other  officers 
and  Captain  Warner,  that  he  should  hoist  a Union  Jack  at  the 
mast-head  ot  the  steamer  when  he  was  ready  to  operate,  and  keep 
that  signal  flying  until  those  on  shore  should  hoist  a Union  Jack 
from  the  flagstaff  on  the  battery,  at  any  time  they  chose  to  select, 
which  would  be  replied  to  by  Captain  Warner  hauling  down  his 
signal,  and  then  immediately  the  operation  would  take  place.  The 
Sir  William  Wallace  having  let  go  the  tow  line  returned  abreast 
of  the  John  O'Gaunt  for  a few  moments,  but  for  what  purpose  could 
not  be  discovered  ; she  then  took  up  her  position  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  ahead  ot  the  ship,  while  the  Tees  went  rather  further 
astern.  Captain  Warner’s  signal  had  been  flying  some  time  before 
it  was  answered  from  the  battery,  and  then  arose  another  delay  in 
consequence  ot  some  adventurous  persons  in  a small  cutter,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  ot  the  Tees,  and  of  two  armed  revenue  cut- 
ters besides,  to  keep  off  intruders,  going  close  alongside  the  ship. 
Captain  Warner  hauled  the  Union  Jack  half  way  down  only  until 
the  cutter  and  its  foolhardy  occupants  were  out  of  danger.  The 
Union  Jack  was  then  hauled  down  entirely.  Every  one  now  felt 
that  the  grand  crisis  had  arrived.  Every  eye  was  directed  to- 
wards the  scene  of  operations,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after- 
wards the  explosion  took  place.  The  instrument  of  destruction, 
whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  strike  the  vessel  midships,  for,  from 
that  point  a huge  column  of  water,  in  which  was  intermingled 
some  of  the  shingle  of  which  her  ballast  was  composed,  shot  up 
perpendicularly  into  the  air,  higher  than  her  highest  topmast ; 
her  mizen  went  by  the  board,  her  mainmast,  a new  one,  was  shot 
clean  out  of  her  like  a rocket ; she  heeled  over  to  port  to  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  and  her  main  hatchway  being  open,  daylight  was 
visible  through  her  bottom  timbers  on  her  starboard  side,  and  pro- 
bably her  larboard  also,  having  been  blown  away,  and  she  seemed 
to  part  asunder  as  she  went  down,  leaving  nothing  perceptible  but 
the  top  of  her  foremast.  The  time  which  passed  from  her  being 
struck  and  her  sinking  could  not  have  exceeded  two  minutes  and 
a half.  Some  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  spectators,  chiefly 
professional  men,  raised  a cheer,  but  with  the  mass  all  was  mute 
astonishment.  The  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  last  observable  frag- 
ment of  the  large  object  that  but  the  moment  before  floated  gallant 
on  the  waters  “ like  a thing  of  life.”  The  expression  on  the 
countenances  of  the  multitude  generally  seemed  to  say — What 
was  it  ? An  illusion  ? A dream  ? A magical  trick  ? A work 
of  destruction  so  sudden,  so  frightful,  so  stupendous,  appeared 
impossible  for  a moment  even  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands that  witnessed  it.  It  was  like  an  awful  mystery.  There 
were  none  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  which  accompany  similar 
catastrophes.  There  was  no  smoke,  there  was  no  fire,  there  was 
no  noise,  save  the  low  groan  of  the  rending  timbers,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding hush  of  the  waters  as  they  rolled  over  the  instantaneous 
wreck,  and  then  arose  a melancholy  feeling,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  imagination  depicting  the  terrific  effects  of  such  an 
explosion  upon  a peopled  ship,  thus  silently  and  suddenly  perish- 
ing.  To  convey  the  effect  in  words  is  difficult — extremely  diffi- 
cult. Language  is  inadequate  for  the  description  ; it  cannot  flow 
fast  enough,  and  a single  sentence  is  too  long  to  tell  the  tale.  It 
was  like  a dissolving  view.  At  one  instant  you  see  the  tall  ship 
riding  proudly  on  the  waves ; at  the  next  she  is  enveloped  in  the 
elements  of  her  perdition  ; another  moment  only,  and  her  shattered 
limbs  are  engulfed  in  the  deep  ! 

Many  a one  loitered  on  the  shore  pondering  over  a sight  more 
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wonderful  than  any  they  had  beheld  before,  however  strange.  It 
Whs  the  only  topic  of  conversation  with  high  and  low,  gentle  and 
rude.  Several  persons  went  off  in  boats  to  have  a closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  grave  of  the  luckless  vessel.  The  boatmen  picked  up 
fragments  of  the  debris,  which  they  hawked  about  the  town  and 
sold  as  relics  to  the  curious.  During  the  night  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wreck  was  carried  away,  and  on  the  following  morning 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  foremast  standing  a little  above 
the  water,  the  only  monument  of  the  lost  ship.  The  depth  of  the 
water  where  she  sank  was  about  35  feet. 

So  far  then  as  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  is  concerned,  the 
experiment  was  completely  successful.  The  object  of  Captain 
Warner  was  to  show  that,  if  chased  by  another  ship,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  at  any  time  he  chose  to  annihilate  his  enemy,  suddenly, 
at  once,  and  without  any  warning.  But  the  question  was  asked, 
and  will  be  asked  on  every  hand — “ How  was  it  done?”  A very 
natural  question,  but  not  altogether  a very  just  one,  for  if  Captain 
Warner  disclose  his  secret  he  will  go  profitless.  But  still  the 
question  to  a certain  extent  might  be  answered.  Of  course  the 
nature  of  the  composition  is  not  expected  to  be  revealed  without 
a competent  reward ; but  is  it  necessary  that  no  one  should  see 
the  external  form  of  this  “infernal  machine,”  nor  the  mode  of 
putting  it  into  operation  ? Where  there  is  such  mystery  there  is 
generally  a proportionate  degree  of  mistrust ; and  this  feeling  has 
already  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  Captain  Warner.  The  an- 
swer, however,  which  he  gives  to  all  such  questions  is — ■“  That  is 
part  of  my  secret,  and  therefore  I cannot  tell  you  anything  at  all 
about  it.”  No  doubt  he  has  confided  his  secret  to  some  of  those 
friends  who  so  zealously  encourage  and  assist  him  ; if  so,  that  is 
a fact  in  his  favour.  But  after  the  surprise  produced  by  his  ex- 
periment has  subsided,  there  will  be  many  suspicions  and  conjec- 
tures afl  at.  Even  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  spot  they  were 
pretty  rife. 

Some  persons  wished  to  go  on  board  the  John  O’Gaunt,  pre- 
vious to  her  destruction  to  inspect  her,  in  order  to  satisfy  them- 
selves and  others  that  there  was  no  magazine  concealed  in  her. 
They  were  not  permitted  ; the  answer  was,  that  if  one  were  per- 
mitted ten  would  desire  the  same  favour  ; and  if  ten,  a thousand  ; 
that  would  be  most  inconvenient.  Again,  it  was  said— “ Were 
you  to  go,  you  might  come  away  as  wise  as  you  went;  for,  if  any 
agent  of  destruction  were  hidden  in  the  ship,  it  might  be  under 
the  ballast,  or  in  fifty  places,  of  which  you  and  a hundred  other 
persons  would  never 'dream.”  But  the  experiment  itself  is  es- 
teemed by  the  Captain’s  friends  as  the  best  answer,  for,  say  they, 
the  agent  of  destruction  was  palpably  applied  externally;  had 
there  been  a magazine  on  board  or  within  her,  the  effects  would 
have  been  very  different,  and  her  deck  would  have  been  blown 
up,  which  was  not  the  case  ; her  deck  did  not  burst  until  she  was 
sinking,  and  then  in  the  usual  manner  when  ships  are  suddenly 
submerged. 

Some  persons  conjectured  that  the  instrument  of  destruction 
was  conveyed  from  the  steamer  to  the  ship  by  means  of  a rope. 
Strong  telescopes  were  used,  but  no  rope  but  the  tow-line  could 
be  seen,  which  when  let  go  hung  loosely  over  her  larboard  bow. 
Others  thought  that  the  agent  being  attached  to  a line  was  suf- 
fered to  floac  with  the  tide  against  the  ship,  and  that  then  the 
line  being  pulled  let  off  a trigger  and  produced  the  explosion. 
More  scientific  individuals  imagine  an  electrical  battery  to  have 
been  used  ; others,  an  air-gun  ; others,  that  a substance  is  put  to 
float  without  any  guide  on  the  water;  others,  that  a submarine 
shell  is  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  ship’s  bottom.  But  though 
every  body  was  watching,  and  watching  narrowly,  with  all  the 
aid  that  optical  instruments  could  afford  them,  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration is,  we  believe,  still  as  profound  a secret  to  the  world  as 
before  this  public  experiment.  We  believe  Captain  Caffin  was  in 
one  of  the  revenue  cutters,  yet  he  was  unsatisfied. 

Captain  Warner  was  asked  to  permit  a few  gentlemen  to  be  with 
him  on  board  the  steam-boat;  but,  for  the  reason  before  stated, 
he  declined.  Even  the  crew  of  the  steamer  were  all  sent  below 
before  he  began  to  operate,  and  kept  there  until  the  explosion 
took  place. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  tell  what  we  do  not  know. 
But  one  thing  is  clear — Captain  Warner  is  in  possession  of  a 
marvellous  engine  of  destruction  ; and  though  it  may  be  regarded 


by  some  persons  as  a horrible  invention,  if  it  become  known  it 
may  be  taken  as  a harbinger  of  universal  peace.  A war  carried 
on  with  such  an  agency  would  be  indeed  a war  of  extermination — - 
a war  of  extermination  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  useless.  Of 
necessity,  then,  men  would  appeal  to  reason  and  not  to  violence. 

Captain  Warner  has  received  the  congratulations  of  the  noble- 
men and  officers  who  witnessed  the  experiment ; and  Mr.  Somes, 
who  says  that  he  fully  expected  that  Captain  Warner  would  de- 
stroy his  ship  when  he  gave  it  to  him,  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  give  him  another  for  the  further  proof  of  the  Captain’s 
powers,  if  the  government  are  not  now  satisfied,  or  will  not  pro- 
vide one  to  satisfy  themselves. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  the  projectile  used  was  a condensed 
or  concentrated  preparation  of  argentum  fulminans,  or  even  of 
fulminating  gold,  the  explosion  of  which,  by  concussion  with  any 
solid  substance  is  known  to  be  followed  by  all  the  tremendous 
effects  that  arise  from  the  expansive  energy  of  the  electric  fluid, 
and  that  an  air-gun  was  used  as  the  means  of  projecting  this 
terrible  material  against  the  extirpated  vessel.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  reflects  great  honour  on  the  sagacity  and 
skill  of  Captain  Warner;  and  the  government  ought  not  to  lose 
a day  unnecessarily  in  satisfying  themselves,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  to  the  merits  and  feasibility  of  the  plan;  and,  if  satisfied  on 
these  points,  they  ought  instantly  to  secure  the  advantage,  on 
almoot  any  terms,  of  so  effectual  and  tremendous  an  invention. 
But  as  Captains  Lord  lngestrie,  Henderson,  and  Dickenson  have 
signed  a certificate,  or  report,  stating  that  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Brighton  ; and  as 
the  first-named  nobleman  intends  shortly  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  may 
conclude  that  no  long  period  will  be  allowed  to  elapse  ere  some 
decisive  steps  are  taken  in  the  matter. 


Happiness. — No  man  can  judge  of  the  happiness  of  another. 
As  the  moon  plays  upon  the  waves,  and  seems  to  our  eyes  to 
favour  with  a peculiar  beam  one  long  track  amidst  the  waters,  leaving 
the  rest  in  comparative  security  ; yet  all  the  while  she  is  no  nig- 
gard in  her  lustre — for  the  rays  that  meet  not  our  eyes  seem  to  us 
as  though  they  were  not,  yet  she,  with  an  equal,  and  unfavouring 
loveliness,  mirrors  herself  on  every  wave  : even  so,  perhaps,  hap- 
piness falls  with  the  same  brightness  and  power  over  the  whole 
expanse  of  life,  though  to  our  limited  eyes  she  seems  only  to  rest 
on  those  billows  from  which  the  ray  is  reflected  back  upon  our 
sight. — Buluer. 

The  Wonders  of  Nature. — An  honest  countrywoman  in 
Scotland,  who  had  never  before  been  more  than  five  miles  from 
her  home  among  the  hills,  happened,  on  one  rare  occasion,  to 
visit  a seaport.  The  sea  was  rather  rough  ; and  on  seeing  some 
of  the  larger  vessels  with  a small  boat  in  tow,  she  observed  to  her 
gudeman,  who  accompanied  her,  “ Eh  1 whow  aye  : but  it  s won- 
derfu’  to  see  the  works  o’  natur,  tu  1 the  vera  ships  to  hae  yung- 
unes  !” 

Climax  and  Bathos. — The  following  conversation,  between — 
we  should  think — a newly-married  couple,  occurred  within  our 
bearing  at  the  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Punch  in  Liverpool “ I think  I will  go  down  in  the 
diving-bell,”  said  the  husband  to  his  loving  wife.  “ Oh,  do  not, 
dear,  do  not;  it  must  be  dangerous.”  “Nonsense,  nonsense. 

“ If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  feelings— if  you  love  me,  I m suie 
you  will  not  go. ” “There  is  no  danger.”  “ I entreat  you  not 
to  go ; but  if  you  are  determined  to  peril  my  happiness,  put  on 
your  old  coat  first.” 

Serving  the  Devil. — An  irregular  apprentice  frequently 
keeping  late  hours,  his  master  at  length  took  occasion  to  supply 
some  weighty  arguments  to  convince  him  of  the  “error  of  his 
ways.”  During  the  chastisement,  he  continually  exclaimed, 
“ How  long  will  you  serve  the  devil  ?”  The  boy  replied,  whim- 
pering, “ You  know  best,  sir : I believe  my  indenture  will  be  out 
in  three  months  1” 

Perpetual  Motion. — A New  York  paper  advertises  that  the 
owner  of  the  perpetual  motion,  lately  exhibiting  at  Boston,  has 
absconded  without  paying  the  man  who  turned  the  crank  in  the 
cellar ! 
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P PETR  Y. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


The  following  lines  were  written  in  an  album,  once  the  property  of  a young 
lady  who  died  some  years  ago.  It  contained  nothing  but  a few  drawing  of 
flowers  by  herself. 

The  memory  of  the  precious  dead!  how  oft  its  sudden  gush 
Falls  on  the  spirit  with  a deep,  a reverential  hush ! 

A thousand  things  may  bring  it  back,  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth  ; 

“ A flower,  a tone,  a breath  of  wiad,”  may  draw  its  magic  forth. 

And,  more  than  these,  when  falls  the  glance  on  some  old  relic,  kept 
Even  as  this,  because 't  was  her’s,  who  many  a year  had  slept; 
Because  her  touch  hath  hallowed  it,  because  her  gentle  eye. 

Hath  left  to  fancy  on  the  page  a light  that  cannot  die. 

The  image  of  the  lovely  dead  within  my  mind  I see; 

’T  is  not  my  privilege  to  have  the  boon  of  memory ; 

Yet,  well  for  me,  it  spares  one  void,  one  pang  the  less  is  mine, 

One  treasure  less  to  lose  around  my  spirit’s  mournful  shrine. 

And  I can  call  a phantom  up  with  calm  and  open  brow, 

And  eyes  of  gentle  thoughtfulness,  and  smile  of  happy  glow; 

All  that  was  fair  and  feminine,  in  heart,  and  face,  and  mien, 

I feel  the  young  departed  one  of  by-gone  years  hath  been  ! 

She  loved  the  flowers the  record  here  is  writ  in  living  hues  ; 

She  loved  them,  the  sweet  children  of  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  ; 

And  this  alone  would  be  enough  of  sympathy  with  me, 

To  make  me  feel  a blessedness  is  round  her  memory. 

An  humble  faith,  a spirit  pure,  a mind  most  meekly  wise, 

That  taught  her  all  the  simple  gift^of  Nature’s  hand  to  prize  ; 

The  cheerfulness  that  placid  light  on  all  around  confers 

A happy  life,  a peaceful  death these  surely  have  been  her’s! 

Call  not  this  volume  blank  and  bare the  memory  of  the  dead, 

Her  words,  her  looks,  her  smiles  are  there,  through  all  its  pages  shed; 
Not  for  the  dull,  the  coarse,  the  cold,  but  for  the  loving  few, 

Who,  gazing  here,  the  sunny  dreams  of  early  youth  renew. 

A secret  writing  lies  therein,  unseen  by  all,  save  those 
Unto  the  spells  of  whose  warm  love  its  cunning  tracery  shows ; 

For  them  its  records  are  revealed,  and  lessons  deep  are  read 
To  those  who  feel  this  book  doth  shrine  the  memory  of  the  dead. 


THE  LAST  LOOK. 


The  last  look  she  gave  me  I ne’eer  shall  forget, 

'Twas  a glance  of  such  exquisite  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

Though  years  have  rolled  by  me,  I think  on  it  yet, 

’Tis  firmly  imprinted  on  Memory’s  domain. 

We  were  young,  and  with  youth’sfond  delusion  we  thought 
The  world  like  a flower  newly  blown  in  the  morn  ; 

But  experience  has  taught  us,  and  bitterly  taught, 

That  the  sweeter  the  rose,  the  sharper  the  thorn. 

But  with  woman’s  fond  love,  though  we’ve  ne’er  met  again, 

She  has  clung  to  the  vows  of  her  earliest  youth  ; 

And  though  many  have  sought  her,  how  futile  and  vain 
Were  their  efforts  to  shake  her  belief  in  my  truth, 

But  since  fate  has  decreed  we  shall  never  meet  more, 

That  parted  and  lonely  our  lives  we’re  to  spend, 

Still  the  past  will  console  us,  while  journeying  o’er 

This  life’s  weary  waste  till  we  come  to  the  end.  Kate. 


TO  A WOOD  DOVE, 

WHICH,  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  WRITER,  FLED  FROM  THE  RUINED 
TOWElt  OF  AN  ABBEY. 


Oh  ! fly  not  away  silly  dove,  from  thy  nest; 

No  footstep  is  mine  to  intrude  : 

Return  to  thine  ivy  built  covert  of  rest, 

And  cherish  thy  soft-feather’d  brood. 

But  here,  pretty  bird,  prithee  make  thee  thy  bower, 

Thou  shalt  find  it  a shelter  of  love ; 

In  this  old  abbey  wall,  near  yon  gray  mantled  tower, 
Where  the  ivy  is  nodding  above. 

Yes there,  when  the  wind  sighs  in  sad,  fitful  moans, 

While  the  river  rolls  dark  through  the  dell, 

Fast  foaming  along  o’er  the  flood-beaten  stones, 

Thou  shalt  nestle  secure  in  thy  cell. 

Or  when  at  gray  eve,  or  the  still  summer  night, 

Whilst  the  clouds  in  soft  livery  shine, 

Oh,  then,  pretty  wood-dove,  bend  hither  thy  flight, 

And  the  care  to  protect  thee  be  mine. 

Here  no  fowler  shall  harm  thee,  no  harsh  sounds  intrude, 

Thou  shall  list  to  the  notes  of  thy  mate 

Thou  shalt  hear  but  the  chirps  of  thy  young,  tender  brood, 
So  blest  in  their  innocent  state. 

Still  thou  wander’st  abroad  on  thy  light,  silver’d  wings, 
From  her  who  would  shelter  thy  nest; 

Oh ! turn  thee  again,  ere  thine  own  folly  brings 
A wound  to  that  beautiful  breast. 

Ah  ! how  oft  in  this  life,  foolish  dove,  like  thy  flight, 

We  shun  whom  we  ought  to  attend  : 

For  the  smiles  of  the  world,  for  its  follies  so  light, 

We  leave  the  warm  heart  of  a friend. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


JULY. 

Sunday,  28 8th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  B-obespierre  guillotined  1794. 

Monday,  29. Fieschi’s  “ Infernal  machine"  exploded  1835,  fourteen  lives 

lost. 

Tuesday,  30. Spanish  Armada  destroyed  1588.  William  Penn  (Quaker, 

died  1718. 

Wednesday,  31. Greenwich  Hospital  founded  1696.  Gray  died  1771. 

AUGUST. 

Thursday,  1. Lammas  day.  Sir  R.  Arkwright  died  1792. 

Friday,  2. Jubilee  and  Peace  rejoicings,  1814. 

Saturday,  3. Bank  of  England  began  1732.  Battle  of  Blenheim  1704. 


Time  of  High  Water. 

Sun  rises 
and  sets. 

MOON. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Hi.  or  s. 
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N. 
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H.  M. 
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14 
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15 
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16 

Thursday  . . . 

3 44 

4 2 
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2m  2 

17 

Friday  .... 

4 21 

4 41 

s7  43 

8 51 

2 47 

18 

Saturday  . . . 

| 4 58 

5 16 

r4  29 

9 12 

3 32 

19 

Garden. Sow  esculents  for  autumn  and  winter  crops;  spinach,  York. 

dwarf,  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage  before  the  8th,  these  latter  may  be  propagated 
advantageously  from  slips.  Towards  the  end  get  in  lettuce  of  all  sorts,  radish 
and  cauliflowers.  Gather  nasturtium  for  pickling.  Water  seeds  as  soon  as 
put  in.  Loosen  the  hard  earth  of  onion  beds  ; it  promotes  growth  and  ripen- 
ing. Repair  mushroom  beds,  or  make  one  in  a dark  sheltered  place. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  J. — Although  we  cannot  insert  your  verses,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  they  do  you  great  credit ; very  few  youths  of  fourteen  could 
compose  anything  nearly  equal  to  them. 

T.  M. — Your  contribution  is  declined  with  thanks. 

T.  W.,  (Knightsbridge). — We  have  again  to  thank  this  gentleman 
for  two  sheets  full  of  scraps. 

Omega,  (Fulham). — We  will  endeavour  to  act  upon  your  suggestion 
but  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  all  our  correspondents  we  should 
require  a weekly  supplement  at  least  twice  the  size  of  our  usual 
sheet. 

A Youthful  Writer,  (Lynn). — Your  “ Thoughts"  are  very  re- 
spectably put  into  verse,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  find  room  for 
them. 

Elizabeth  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  preference  given  us, 
but  we  cannot  promise  to  insert  her  contribution. 

Kate  will  perceive  that  we  have,  in  part,  complied  with  her  request. 

J.  K.  D.,  (Liverpool). — We  are  greatly  obliged  by  your  letter, 
but  we  cannot  insert  statistics  unless  we  are  furnished  with  the 
address  of  the  person  forwarding  them,  for  reference  in  case  of 
error. 

W.  H.  L. — Your  hint  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

T.  E.  Graham,  (Ravensnink). — We  will  peruse  the  contents  of 
your  letter  and  reply  next  week. 

P.  K. — Let  us  hear  from  you  again  before  you  leave  town. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  <$e., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready. 


*,*  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-strcct, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  126,  Drury  Lane  ; and  Published  by 
J.  ONiyjirN,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catharine  Street,  Strand. August  3,  1844. 
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CHATTER  VIII. EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  SIMON'S  JOURNAL. 

Iii  Bivouac,  Mountains  of  Ava, 
February  20,  1830. 

HENEVER,  my  dear  Eva,  l add  a few 
pages  to  this  journal,  which  I now  write  at 
the  extremity  of  India,  where  my  wandering 
and  proscribed  life  has  cast  me,  a journal, 
alas ! you  never,  perhaps,  may  read,  my 
feelings  are  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and 
distressing,  for  it  is  a pleasure  thus  to  hold  communication  with 
you,  and  yet  my  regret  is  never  more  cruel  than  at  the  time  I thus 
address  you  without  being  able  to  see  you-.  But  at  least,  if  you 


cast  your  eyes  on  these  pages,  your  generous  heart  will  beat  at 
the  name  of  the  intrepid  being  to  whom  I this  day  owe  my  life, 
to  whom,  perhaps,  I shall  be  thus  indebted  for  the  happiness  of 
again  seeing  you — you  and  my  child,  for  it  lives,  does  it  not? 
I must  believe  in  that,  for  if  it  were  not  so,  my  poor  wife,  how 
would  you  pass  your  life  in  your  dreadful  exile.  Dear  angel,  it  must 
now  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  how  fares  it  ? It  is  like  thee,  is  it 
not?  it  has  thy  blue  eyes — madman  that  I am,  how  many  times 
have  I not  in  this  journal,  asked  you,  involuntarily,  that  foolish 
question,  to  which  you  can  give  me  no  answer — how  many  times 
shall  I again  ask  it?  Well,  then,  you  must  teach  our  child  to 
pronounce,  and  to  love,  the  somewhat  barbarous  name  of  Djalma.’ 
“ Djalma,”  repeated  Blanche,  sharing  her  sister’s  emotion — 
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“oil,  we  will  never  forget  that  name.”  “You  are  in  the  right, 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a famous  soldier,  although  he  is 
very  young,  but  go  on,  my  little  Rose.” 

‘I  have  told  you  in  the  former  part  of  this  journal,  my  dear  Eva,’ 
continued  Rose,  ‘ of  the  two  successful  days  we  had  during  this 
month  ; the  troops  of  my  old  friend  the  Indian  prince,  which  have 
steadily  improved  in  discipline,  behaved  gloriously.  We  over- 
threw the  English,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  a portion  of 
this  unhappy  country,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  without 
a shadow  of  right  or  justice,  and  which  they  still  continue  to 
ravage  without  mercy,  for,  in  this  country,  English  warfare  is 
another  name  for  treason,  pillage,  and  massacre.  This  morning, 
after  a wearisome  march  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  mountains,  we 
learnt  by  our  scouts,  that  the  enemy  had  received  reinforcements, 
and  were  preparing  to  act  on  the  offensive.  They  were  at  the 
distance  of  a few  leagues  only,  and  an  engagement  was  inevitable  ; 
also  my  old  friend,  the  Indian  prince,  the  father  of  my  saviour, 
was  eager  to  attack  them.  The  affair  began  at  three  o’clock,  and 
it  was  a fierce  and  sanguinary  battle.  Seeing  for  a moment,  an 
appearance  of  wavering  on  the  part  of  our  troops,  for  our  num- 
bers were  inferior,  and  the  English  reinforcements  were  composed 
of  fresh  men,  I charged  at  the  head  of  our  little  reserve  of 
cavalry.’ 

‘The  old  prince  was  in  the  centre,  fighting  as  he  always  fought, 
with  intrepidity.  His  son,  Djalma,  scarcely  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  as  brave  as  his  father,  never  quitted  my  side.  In  the 
hottest  part  of  the  engagement  my  horse  rolled  over  into  a ravine, 
on  the  verge  of  which  I was  standing,  and  carrying  me  along  with 
him,  I found  myself  so  awkwardly  placed  beneath  him,  that  for 
an  instant  I thought  my  thigh  was  broken.’  “ My  poor  father!” 
said  Blanche.  “ Happily,  this  time,  nothing  worse  happened  to 
him;  thanks  to  Djalma.  You  see,  Dagobert,”  continued  Rose, 

“ I recollect  his  name  well.”  She  again  proceeded,—'  The 
English  imagined  that  after  my  death  (a  flattering  opinion  it 
was  they  held  of  me,)  they  would  easily  overpower  the  prince’s 
army,  accordingly  an  officer  of  Sepoys,  and  five  or  six  irregular 
troops,  cowardly  and  ferocious  brigands,  seeing  that  I had  fallen 
into  the  ravine,  rushed  forward  to  decide  my  fate,  for  our  moun- 
taineers, in  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke,  had  not  noticed  my 
fall  ; but  Djalma  was  close  at  hand,  he  leaped  into  the  ravine  to 
assist  me  and  his  cool  intrepidity  saved  my  life,  he  still  had  two 
charges  left  for  his  carbine,  with  one  he  stretched  the  officer  life- 
less on  the  ground,  and  with  the  other  broke  the  arm  of  an  irregu- 
lar, who  had  already  pierced  my  left  hand  with  his  bayonet,  but 
don’t  be  alarmed,  it  was  nothing,  Eva,  a mere  scratch.’  “ Wounded 
again!  wounded!  oh,  heaven!”  cried  Blanche,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  interrupting  her  sister.  “Keep  up  your  spirits,” 
said  Dagobert — “ it  could  only  have  been,  as  the  general  says,  a 
mere  scratch,  for  he  always  used  to  call  those  wounds  which  did 
not  prevent  us  continuing  the  battle,  white  wounds;  ah!  there 
was  no  one  equal  to  him  in  the  invention  of  similar  terms.” 

‘ Djalma  seeing  me  wounded,’  continued  Rose,  wiping  her 
eyes,  ‘ used  his  heavy  carbine  like  a club,  and  forced  the  soldiers 
to  fall  back,  but  at  this  moment  I perceived  a new  assailant, 
screening  himself  behind  a cluster  of  bamboos,  that  overlooked  the 
ravine,  he  slowly  brought  down  his  long  musket,  rested  the 
barrel  between  two  branches,  blew  his  match,  and  levelling  at 
Djalma,  the  courageous  boy  received  a ball  in  the  chest,  before 
my  exclamations  could  warn  him  of  his  danger.  Feeling  himself 
wounded,  he  involuntarily  drew  back  a few  paces,  and  fell  on  one 
knee,  still,  however,  remaining  firm,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
his  body  a rampart  for  my  protection.  Imagine  my  rage  and  de- 
spair, for  unfortunately  my  endeavours  to  extricate  myself  were 
paralysed  by  an  excruciating  pain,  which  I felt  in  my  thigh.  Thus 
powerless  and  disarmed,  I remained  for  a few  seconds  a spectator 
of  the  unequal  strife.  The  arm  of  Djalma  became  weaker  through 
loss  of  blood,  and  already  had  one  of  the  irregular  troops,  exciting 
the  others  by  his  voice,  taken  from  his  girdle  a large  and  heavy 
sabre,  capable  of  decapitating  a man  at  one  blow,  when  a dozen  of 
our  mountaineers  arrived,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  noise  of  the 
conflict.  Djalma  was,  in  his  turn,  rescued,  I wasreleased,  and  at 
the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  enabled  to  remount  my  horse. 
The  advantage  of  the  day,  however,  remained  on  our  side,  although 
we  had  suffered  severely.  To-morrow  will  be  the  decisive  day, 
for  the  fires  of  the  English  bivouacs  are  visible  from  this  spot. 


Thus  you  see  I am  indebted  to  this  youth  for  my  life,  happily  his 
wound  gives  us  no  uneasiness,  for  the  ball  was  turned  from  its 
course  and  glanced  along  the  ribs.’ 

“The  brave  lad  would,  like  the  general,  have  called  it  a white 
wound,”  said  Dagobert.  ‘ I must  now,  my  dear  Eva,’  continued 
Rose,  “ at  least  let  you  know  by  description  the  intrepid  Djalma; 
who  is  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age.  I will  paint  his  brave  and 
noble  nature  in  one  word,  in  this  country  it  is  frequently  the  cus- 
tom to  give  a man  a cognomen  ; and,  from  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Djalma  has  been  called  The  Generous,  generous,  both 
in  heart  and  soul  remember.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  an  eccentric  but  affecting  custom,  this  cognomen  is  also 
bestowed  on  his  father,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  generous, 
and  well  may  lie  be  named  The  Just,  for  this  old  Indian  is  a rare 
example  of  chivalrous  honour  and  fierce  independence  ; he  had  it 
in  his  power,  like  many  other  poor  princes  of  the  country,  to  sub- 
mit meekly  to  the  execrable  despotism  of  the  English  ; to  bargain 
for  the  abandonment  of  his  sovereign  rights,  a’nd  yield  to  superior 
force — but  no,  ‘the  whole  of  my  rights,  or  a grave  in  my  native 
hills,’  such  is  his  device.  This  is  not  mere  bravado,  but  the 
consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  just — ‘but  you  will  be  over- 
powered in  the  struggle,’  I have  told  him.  ‘ My  friend,  if  to  force 
you  to  perform  a disgraceful  act,  you  were  told,  submit  or  die?’ 
he  demanded  of  me.  From  that  day  I comprehended  him,  and  I 
have  devoted  my  body  and  soul  to  the  ever  sacred  cause  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong — Djalma,  you  perceive,  Eva,  has  shown 
himself  worthy  of  such  a father.  The  bravery  of  this  young 
Indian,  is  so  full  of  heroism,  so  superb,  that  he  goes  to  battle  with 
naked  breast  like  a young  Greek  of  the  time  of  Leonidas,  while 
his  fellow  countrymen,  w'ho  usually  have  their  shoulders,  arms, 
and  chest  uncovered,  are,  in  time  of  war,  invested  with  a tolerably 
thick  cuirass  : the  foolish  intrepidity  of  this  boy  calls  to  my  mind 
the  king  of  Naples,  of  whom  I have  often  spoken  to  you,  and  whom 
I have  seen  a hundred  times  heading  a perilous  charge  with  no 
weapon  in  his  hand  except  a small  riding  whip.’ 

“He  is  another  of  those,”  observed  Dagobert,  “ whom  I just 
now  told  you  the  emperor  amused  himself  by  making  kings  of. 

I saw  a Prussian  officer,  a prisoner,  whose  face  was  cut  with  the 
riding  whip  of  this  terrible  King  of  Naples,  the  mark  was  red  and 
blue  ; the  Prussian,  swearing,  said  lie  was  dishonoured,  that  he 
had  rather  have  received  a sabre  wound,  and  I believe  it.  A 
devil  of  a monarch  he  was,  there  was  only  one  thing  he  understood, 
and  that  was  to  march  straight  up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  When 
a cannonading  was  heard  in  any  direction,  you  might  imagine  he 
was  called  by  name,  for  he  would  rush  forward  and  exclaim — - 
‘ Here  am  I.’  But  the  reason  I speak  of  him  to  you,  children, 
is  because  he  used  to  say  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him — ‘No 
one  can  break  a solid  square  if  General  Simon  or  I cannot  do  it.’  ” 
Rose  continued,  ‘ I have  remarked,  with  pain,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  Djalma  is  frequently  attacked  with  fits  of  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  at  times,  I have  noticed  the  most  singular 
glances  pass  between  him  and  his  father.  In  spite  of  our  mutual 
friendship,  I am  sure  that  both  of  them  conceal  some  sad  family 
record,  and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  from  the  few  words  which  have 
dropped  from  one  or  the  other,  it  relates  to  some  strange  occur- 
rence, to  which  their  imagination,  naturally  mystical  and  exalted, 
has  given  a supernatural  character.  But  you  know,  my  dearest, 
that  we  have  lost  all  the  right  of  smiling  at  the  credulity  of  another, 

I,  in  particular,  since  my  last  campaign  in  France,  where  I met 
with  that  strange  adventure,  which  I have  never  yet  been  able  to 
explain.’  “ It  is  that  of  the  man  who  threw  himself  before  the 
cannon’s  mouth,”  said  Dagobert.  ‘And  you,’  continued  the 
young  girl,  again  reading,  ‘since  the  visit  of  that  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  who,  your  mother  said  she  had  seen  at  her 
mother’s  house  forty  years  previously.’ 

The  orphans  looked  at  the  soldier  with  astonishment.  “ Your 
mother  never  told  me  of  that,  nor  the  general  either.  It  is  as 
strange  to  me,  children,  as  it  is  to  you.”  Rose,  with  an  increasing- 
feeling  of  curiosity,  again  began  : ‘ After  all,  my  dear  Eva,  things 
that  appear  most  extraordinary,  are  frequently  the  mere  result  of 
accident — a chance  resemblance,  or  caused  by  some  lusus  natures. 
The  wonder  being  only  an  optical  illusion,  or  the  consequence  of 
some  previous  impression  on  the  mind ; some  day  or  other,  that 
which  appeared  more  than  human  or  supernatural,  is  discovered  to 
be  the  most  common  and  natural  thing  in  the  world.  So  that  I have 
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no  doubt,  wliat  we  call  our  prodigies,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  a 
very  earthly  denouement.’  “You  see,  children,  it  appears  at  first 
wonderful,  while  at  the  bottom,  it  is  quite  simple  ; but  still  it  does 
not  prevent  our  being  unable  to  explain  it  for  a long  time.”  “ Since 
our  father  has  said  it,  we  must  believe  it,  and  not  be  astonished ; 
is  not  that  right  sister  ?”  “ No  ! certainly  not,  because  some  day 

it  will  be  explained.” 

“ In  fact,”  said  Dagobert,  after  a moment’s  reflection,  “ let  us 
suppose  an  instance. — It  is  quite  clear,  children,  that  you  are  so 
much  alike  that  any  body  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you 
daily,  could  easily  mistake  one  for  the  other — very  well ! If  he 
did  not  know  that  you  are,  as  I may  say,  double,  see  how  easily 
he  might  be  astonished.  Depend  upon  it  he  would  begin  to 
think  of  the  devil,  although  good  little  angels  like  you  were  before 
him.”  “ You  are  right,  Dagobert,  many  things  can  be  explained 
in  that  manner,  as  our  father  says,”  and  Rose  went  on — ‘ It  is 
with  some  pride,  also,  my  dear  Eva,  that  I imagine  Djalma  has 
French  blood  in  his  veins.  It  is  now  many  years  since  his  father 
married  a young  girl,  whose  family  was  originally  French,  but  who 
had  settled  at  Batavia  in  ttie  island  of  Java  fora  series  of  years. 
This  parity  of  position  between  my  old  friend  and  myself,  still 
further  increased  my  sympathy  for  him,  for  your  family  also,  Eva, 
is  of  French  origin,  although  it  has  been  settled  for  some  time  in 
a foreign  land.  Unhappily,  the  poor  prince  lost  his  wife  whom  he 
adored,  some  years  since.’ 

‘ My  dearly  loved  Eva,  my  hand  trembles  as  I write  these  words, 

I am  foolish — mad — alas  ! my  heart  is  breaking — should  such  a 
misfortune  happen  to  me!  — oh,  God!  our  infant!  what  would 
become  of  it  without  thee,  without  me,  in  that  barbarous  country  ? 
No!  no!  that  fear  is  foolish— but  oh!  the  horrible  tortures  of 
.uncertainty — and  then,  where  art  thou  ? how  art  thou  occupied  ? 
what  fate  awaits  thee  ? Pardon  these  dismal  thoughts — they  often 
overpower  me  in  spite  of  myself — miserable,  dreadful  moments — 
for  when  they  do  not  possess  me,  I say  to  myself,  I am  proscribed, 
unhappy,  but  at  least,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  world,  two 
hearts  beat  for  me — yours,  Eva — and  that  of  our  child.’  Rose 
could  scarcely  conclude  these  words,  and  for  some  moments  her 
voice  was  broken  by  sobs.  There  was  in  fact  a melancholy  agree- 
ment between  the  fears  of  General  Simon  and  the  sad  reality. 
And  then  what  could  be  more  affecting  than  these  confidential 
notes,  written  on  the  evening  after  the  battle,  by  the  light  of  the 
bivouac  fire,  by  the  soldier,  who  in  this  manner  strove  to  soften 
the  sorrows  of  so  painful  a separation,  which,  at  the  time,  he  was 
not  aware  would  be  eternal ! 

“ Poor  general,  he  knows  not  our  misfortune,”  said  Dagobert, 
after  a moment’s  silence  ; “ but  he  is  also  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  two  infants,  instead  of  one  ; that  at  least  would  be  some  con- 
solation. But  come,  Blanche,  you  read  now,  I am  afraid  your 
sister  must  be  fatigued  ; and  she  is  too  much  affected  ; besides,  it 
is  but  fair  you  should  partake  of  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  sor- 
rows of  this  reading.”  Blanche  took  the  letter,  and  Rose,  wiping 
her  tearful  eyes,  hung  over  the  shoulder  of  her  sister,  who  con- 
tinued as  follows : — 

‘I  am  now  more  calm,  my  dear  Eva;  I have  suspended  my 
writing  for  an  instant,  and  having  driven  away  my  dismal  thoughts, 
let  us  again  resume  our  converse.  After  having  spoken  to  you  so 
much  about  India,  I will  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  Europe. 
Yesterday  evening,  one  of  our  people,  a trustworthy  man,  rejoined 
our  advanced  posts,  he  brought  me  a letter,  which  had  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  from  France.  At  length  I have  news  from  my  father, 
and  my  uneasiness  is  at  an  end.  The  letter  is  dated  in  the  month 
of  August,  last  year.  I find  by  its  contents,  that  several  other 
letters,  to  which  he  alludes,  have  been  delayed,  or  have  miscarried, 
for  it  is  now  two  years  since  I have  received  one,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I was  in  a state  of  dreadful  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Excel- 
lent father — ever  the  same — age  has  not  enfeebled  him  ; his  cha- 
racter is  as  energetic  ; his  health  as  robust  as  ever ; still  a work- 
man, and  glorying  in  it ; still  faithful  to  his  austere  republican 
notions,  and  always  sanguine.  For  he  says,  the  tivie  approaches  ; 
and  underlines  the  words.  He  has  also  sent  me  good  news  of  the 
family  of  old  Dagobert — of  our  friend.  In  truth,  my  dear  Eva, 
my  sorrows  are  less  bitter  when  I consider  that  excellent  man 
is  near  you,  for  I know  him  well,  he  has  accompanied  you  in  your 
exile — a heart  of  gold  under  the  rude  exterior  of  a soldier — how 
fond  he  will  be  of  our  child.’  Here  Dagobert  coughed  several 


times,  and  hanging  his  head,  seemed  as  if  he  was  seeking  on  the 
ground  for  a little  hankerchief  of  red  and  blue  check,  which  was 
lying  across  his  knee.  He  maintained  his  stooping  position  for  a 
short  time,  and  when  he  rose,  wiped  his  moustaches. 

“ How  well  your  father  knew  you.”  “ How  well  he  guessed 
you  would  love  us !”  “ There  my  children,  let  that  pass,  we  shall 

soon  see  what  the  general  says  of  my  little  Agricola,  and  of  Ga- 
briel, my  wife’s  adopted  child.  Poor  woman,  when  I think  that 
in  three  months,  perhaps — but  go  on  children,  read,  read,”  added 
the  soldier,  endeavouring  to  suppress  his  emotion, — 1 1 constantly 
hope,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  dear  Eva,  that  these  sheets  may, 
perhaps,  some  day  reach  you,  and,  therefore,  I wish  to  insert  what 
I think  will  interest  Dagobert  also.  It  will  be  a consolation  to 
him  to  have  some  news  of  his  family.  My  father,  who  is  still  fore- 
man at  excellent  M.  Plardy’s,  tells  me  that  the  latter  has  taken 
the  son  of  old  Dagobert  into  the  house  also.  Agricola  works  in 
the  same  shop  as  my  father,  who  is  delighted  with  him,  he  says  he 
is  a tall,  strong  youth,  and  that  he  handles  his  huge  sledge-ham- 
mer as  if  it  were  a pen,  as  lively  as  he  is  intelligent  and  laborious, 
he  is  the  best  workman  on  the  establishment,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  him  in  the  evening,  after  his  hard  day’s  work,  when  he 
returns  to  his  mother  on  whom  he  dotes,  writing  songs  and  pa- 
triotic verses  of  the  most  remarkable  nature.  His  poetry  is  full 
of  energy,  and  elevated  sentiment,  and  they  sing  nothing  else  in 
the  workshop,  the  choruses  warming  the  hearts  of  the  coldest  and 
most  timid.’ 

“ How  proud  you  must  be  of  your  son,  Dagobert!”  said  Rose, 
with  admiration.  “ He  writes  songs !”  “ Oh,  certainly,  that’s  a 

fine  thing,  but  what  most  pleases  me  is,  that  he  is  good  to  his  mother, 
and  that  he  wields  the  hammer  with  vigour.  As  to  songs,  before 
he  wrote  le  Reveil  du  peuple  and  la  Marseillaise,  he  had  made  the 
anvil  ring  beneath  his  hammer.  It’s  all  the  same  thing,  but  where 
the  devil  did  Agricola  learn  all  this?  Ah  ! at  school,  no  doubt, 
where,  as  you  will  soon  see,  he  went  with  Gabriel,  his  adopted 
brother.”  At  the  name  of  Gabriel,  which  recalled  to  their  mind 
the  ideal  being  they  called  their  guardian  angel,  the  curiosity  of 
the  young  girls  was  excited  in  the  most  lively  manner  ; Blanche 
redoubled  her  attention,  and  continued — ‘ The  adopted  brother  ot 
Agricola,  the  poor  deserted  child  which  the  wife  of  our  good  Da- 
gobert so  generously  protected,  is  a complete  contrast  to  Agricola, 
as  my  father  tells  me,  not  in  respect  to  his  heart,  for  they  both 
have  excellent  hearts,  but  as  on  the  one  hand  Agricola  is  lively, 
joyous,  and  active,  Gabriel  on  the  other  is  melancholy  and  full  ot 
thought ; to  conclude,  each  of  them  possesses  a figure  in  accord- 
ance with  his  character,  Agricola  is  brown,  tall,  and  powerful, 
with  a happy  and  daring  countenance,  Gabriel,  on  the  contrary, 
is  slender,  fair,  and  timid  as  a young  girl,  and  his  face  has  an  ex- 
pression of  angelic  mildness.’ 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise,  then  turning 
their  ingenuous  faces  towards  Dagobert,  said  to  him — “ Did  you 
hear  Dagobert  ? our  father  says  your  Gabriel  is  fair,  and  has  the 
face  of  an  angel,  that  is  just  the  same  as  our  Gabriel.”  “Yes, 
yes,  I heard  clearly,  and  that  is  why  I was  surprised  at  your 
dream.”  “ I want  also  to  know  if  he  has  blue  eyes.”  “ As  to 
that,  children,  although  the  general  has  said  nothing,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  your  fair  people  have  always  blue  eyes,  but 
blue  or  black  he  does  not  make  much  use  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  staring  in  the  face  of  young  girls  ; but  go  on,  and  you  will  see 
the  reason.”  Blanche  continued — ‘Gabriel’s  face  has  an  ex- 
pression of  angelic  softness,  and  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  ecoles- 
chretiennes,  where  he  went  with  Agricola  and  other  children  of 
the  neighbourhood,  struck  with  his  intelligence  and  goodness,^ 
spoke  to  a person  high  in  office,  who  having  interested  himself 
for  him,  placed  him  in  a seminary,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  Gabriel  became  a priest.  Fie  cbose  the  office  of  missionary 
to  foreign  parts,  and  will  soon  leave  for  America.’  “ Your  Gabriel 
is  a priest,’  ’ said  Rose,  looking  at  Dagobert.  “ And  ours  is  an 
angel,”  added  Blanche. 

' “ That  proves  that  yours  is  a grade  above  mine,  but  never 
mind,  every  one  to  his  fancy.  There  are  fine  fellows  of  all  sorts, 
but  I am  glad  it  was  Gabriel  chose  the  black  cloak.  I would 
rather  see  my  boy,  with  his  arms  bare,  a hammer  in  his  hand,  and 
a leather  apron  round  his  waist,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
your  old  grandfather,  children,  otherwise  called  the  father  of 
Marshall  Simon,  Duke  of  Ligny,  For  after  all,  the  general  is 
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duke  and  marshall,  by  the  grace  of  the  emperor,  but  now  finish 
your  reading.”  “ Alas ! yes,”  said  Blanche,  “ there  are  but  a few 
more  lines,”  and  she  continued — ‘Thus  then,  my  dear  and  tender 
Eva,  if  this  journal  reaches  you,  you  can  satisfy  Dagobert  as  to 
the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  son,  whom  he  has  quitted  for  our  sakes. 
How  shall  we  ever  recompense  him  for  such  a sacrifice?  But  be 
satisfied,  your  good  and  generous  heart  will  know  how  to  repay 
the  debt.’ 

‘Adieu,  my  dear  Eva;  once  move  adieu,  for  this  day;  for  one 
instant  I lay  aside  my  journal  to  go  to  Djalma’s  tent — he  sleeps 
quietly,  while  his  father  watches  over  him.  A sign  from  him  has 
made  me  easy — the  brave  boy  is  out  of  danger — may  tomorrow’s 
battle  also  spare  him  ! Adieu,  my  dear  Eva  ; the  night  is  calm 
and  silent,  the  fires  of  the  bivouac  are  gradually  becoming  fainter, 
and  our  poor  mountaineers  sleep  soundly  after  their  hard  fought 
tray,  while  I hear  nothing  from  hour  to  hour  but  the  distant  cry 
of  our  sentinels ; their  foreign  accents  make  me  still  more  sad, 
for  they  remind  me  that  I am  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  sepa- 
rated from  thee  and  from  my  child — dear  cherished  beings  ! What 
is — what  will  be  your  fate  ? Could  I but  send  you  this  medal  in 
time,  which,  by  an  unhappy  chance,  I brought  with  me  from  War- 
saw, perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  reach  France,  or  at  least  send 
thy  child  thither  under  the  care  of  Dagobert,  for  you  are  aware 

of  the  importance But  why  should  1 add  this  new 

g'rief  to  the  rest?  Unfortunately  years  roll  on — the  fatal  day 
draws  near,  and  my  last  hope  for  you,  will  be  snatched  from  me  , 
but  I will  not  conclude  this  day  with  a melancholy  anticipation. 
Adieu  ! my  beloved  Eva ; press  our  infant  to  thy  heart,  and  cover 
it  with  the  kisses  I send  to  both  of  you  from  my  place  of  exile. 
Until  tomorrow,  after  the  battle ’ 

A long  silence  succeeded  this  affecting  reading;  the  tears  of 
Rose  and  Blanche  flowed  gently,  and  Dagobert,  his  forehead  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  was  also  absorbed  in  grief.  Abroad,  the  wind 
was  increasing  in  violence,  and  a storm  of  rain  rattled  against 
the  panes  of  glass,  while  a deep  silence  reigned  within  the  inn. 

During  the  time  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  were  reading 
with  such  deep  emotion  these  extracts  from  their  father's  journal, 
a strange  mysterious  scene  was  passing  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
brute  tamer. 


CHAPTER  IX. — THE  CACES. 

Morokhad  finished  arming  himself : above  his  close  dress  of  deer 
skin  he  was  covered  with  a coat  of  mail,  a web  of  steel  as  sup- 
ple as  cloth  and  hard  as  adamant ; his  arms  and  legs  he  also  en- 
closed in  steel  armour,  and  on  his  feet  he  wore  iron  boots  ; the 
whole  of  this  was  carefully  concealed  beneath  his  loose  trousers, 
and  ample  pelisse,  which  was  closely  buttoned  up.  He  took  in 
his  hand  a long  rod  of  steel,  which  had  been  heated  in  the  fire  to 
a white  heat,  and  to  one  end  of  which  a wooden  handle  was  at- 
tached. Although  they  had  long  since  submitted  to  the  cunning 
and  energy  of  the  prophet ; his  tiger,  Cain  ; his  lion,  Judas  ; and 
his  black  panther,  La  Mart,  in  some  sudden  access  of  rage,  had 
tided  their  teeth  and  claws  upon  him,  but  thanks  to  the  armour 
concealed  beneath  his  pelisse,  they  had  blunted  their  nails  on  his 
steel  hide,  and  broken  their  teeth  against  his  iron  arms  and  legs, 
while  a slight  blow,  from  the  metal  rod  of  their  master,  would 
cause  their  hair  to  smoke  and  their  skin  to  shrivel  up,  and  inflict 
at  the  same  time  a deep  burn. 

Finding  the  inutility  of  their  teeth,  the  animals,  who  possessed 
a strong  memory,  soon  understood  how  useless  it  was  to  employ 
their  claws  and  fangs  against  an  invulnerable  being  ; and  their 
fear  and  submissiveness  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that,  when 
exercised  in  public,  their  master  could  oblige  them  to  rise  up,  or 
lie  down  at  his  command,  by  the  slightest  motion  of  a small  rod 
covered  with  flame  coloured  paper. 

The  prophet,  carefully  armed,  holding  in  his  hand  a rod  of  steel, 
which  Goliath  had  heated  to  a white  heat,  went  down  through  the 
trap-door  of  the  granary  which  occupied  the  space  above  the  large 
cart  house,  in  which  the  cages  of  his  beasts  were  placed,  while  a 
simple  wooden  partition  separated  this  place  from  the  stables  of 
the  horses  of  the  brute  tamer. 

A lamp  with  a reflector  threw  a bright  light  on  the  cage?,  which 
were  four  in  number.  Iron  bars  with  a considerable  space  between 


each,  formed  their  sides,  but  on  one  side  the  grating  turned  on 
hinges  like  a door,  to  allow  a passage  to  the  animals.  The  floor- 
ing of  these  dens  rested  on  two  wooden  axles,  to  which  four  small 
iron  rollers  were  attached,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  drawn  to- 
wards a large  covered  waggon,  in  which  they  were  placed  when 
travelling.  One  of  these  cages  was  empty,  and  the  others  con- 
tained, as  we  know,  a panther,  a tiger,  and  a lion. 

The  panther,  a native  of  Java,  seemed  to  deserve  its  dismal 
name  of  La  Mart , on  account  of  its  ferocious  and  sinister  look ; 
completely  black,  it  remained  rolled  up  at  the  extremity  of  its 
cage  ; the  colour  of  its  skin  being  confounded  with  the  obscurity 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  its  body  was  indistinguishable,  and 
nothing  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  shade  but  two  fixed  and 
burning  lights,  two  large  eyes  of  a phosphorescent  yellow,  which 
were  only  lighted  up,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  during  the 
night ; for  all  animals  of  the  feline  race  are  clearer  sighted  in  the 
midst  of  darkness.  Morok  approached  this  cage  slowly — the  white 
circle  which  surrounded  his  pupil  appeared  to  grow  longer,  and 
his  eye  rivalled  in  brilliancy  and  fixedness  the  glittering  and  steady 
gaze  of  the  panther.  Still  crouching  iif  the  shade,  it  soon  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  its  master’s  fascinating  look ; twice  or 
thrice  it  closed  its  eyelids  quickly,  and  gave  a low  and  angry 
growl,  but  soon  opening  them  again  as  if  against  its  will,  and 
fixed  its  eyes  steadily  on  those  of  the  prophet. 

Then  the  round  ears  of  La  Mori  were  laid  back  against  his 
scull,  flattened  like  that  of  a viper,  the  skin  of  its  forehead  was 
convulsively  wrinkled,  its  muzzle,  garnished  with  long  hairs,  con- 
tracted, and  twice  it  silently  opened  its  huge  mouth,  furnished 

with  formidable  teeth, from  that  instant,  a sort  of  magnetic 

connexion  appeared  to  be  established  between  the  man  and  the 
brute. 

The  prophet  extended  the  heated  rod  of  steel  towards  the  cage, 
and  said  in  a quick  imperious  tone,  “ La  Mort ! come  here.”  The 
panther  rose,  but  crouched  so  low,  that  its  belly  and  thighs  touched 
the  ground.  The  creature  was  three  feet  high,  and  nearly  five 
feet  in  length,  its  chine  elastic  and  muscular,  its  hamstrings  as 
large  as  those  of  a race  horse,  wide  chest,  enormous  and  project- 
ing shoulders,  together  with  its  short  thick  and  sinewy  paws,  all 
declared  that  this  terrible  animal  was  equally  lithe  and  vigorous, 
strong  and  active.  Morok,  still  holding  the  steel  rod  in  his  hand, 
advanced  one  step  towards  the  panther — the  panther  moved  one 
step  towards  the  prophet — he  stopped — La  Mort  stopped. 

At  this  instant,  the  tiger,  Judas,  towards  whom  Morok’s  back 
was  turned,  bounded  violently  in  his  cage,  as  if  jealous  ot  the  at- 
tention his  master  was  paying  the  panther ; he  uttered  a harsh 
growl,  and  lifting  his  head,  exhibited  beneath  his  feai  iul  triangular 
jaw,  his  strong  chest  of  sullied  white,  or  partaki  g ot  the  copper 
coloured  tones  of  his  yellow  robe,  striped  with  black ; his  tail, 
which  resembled  a huge  tawny  serpent,  ringed  with  ebony,  some- 
times embraced  his  sidds,  and  at  others,  beat  against  them  with  a 
slow  and  continuous  motion  ; and  his  eyes  of  a transparent  green 
colour,  were  fixed  on  the  prophet.  Such  was  the  influence  this 
man  had  over  these  animals,  that  Judas  almost  instantly  ceased 
growling  as  if  alarmed  at  his  temerity  ; but  his  breathing  was  still 
strong  and  loud.  Morok  turned  towards  him,  and  examined  him 
attentively  for  a few  seconds. 

The  panther,  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  his  master's  look, 
again  retreated  into  the  shade  and  laid  down.  Suddenly  a loud 
and  harsh  crackling  sound,  like  that  produced  by  large  animals 
when  gnawing  a hard  substance,  rvas  heard  in  the  lion’s  cage. 
Cain  attracted  the  prophet’s  attention ; leaving  the  tiger  therefore, 
he  advanced  towards  his  den.  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  animal 
except  his  monstrous  tawny  haunches;  his  thighs  were  doubled 
under  him,  and  his  thick  mane  entirely  concealed  his  head  ; from 
the  working  of  the  muscles  of  bis  loins,  and  the  prominence  ot 
the  vertebrae,  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  making  violent  efiorts  with 
his  mouth  and  fore  paws.  The  prophet  anxiously  approached  the 
cage,  afraid  that,  notwithstanding  his  orders,  Goliath  had  given 
him  a few  bones  to  gnaw ; to  satisfy  himself,  he  cried  out  in  a 
sharp  and  firm  tone,  “ Cain  ! ” Cain  did  not  move.  “ Cain,  come 
hither,”  continued  Morok,  in  a louder  tone.  The  appeal  was  use- 
less— the  lion  moved  not — and  the  crackling  sound  continued. 
“ Cain,  come  here  !”  said  the  prophet,  once  more  ; but  when  he 
pronounced  the  words  he  placed  the  end  ot  the  burning  steel  on 
the  lion’s  haunch. 

Scarcely  had  a slender  line  of  smoke  appeared  on  the  red  skin 
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of  Cain,  when  the  animal  with  a bound  of  incredible  quickness, 
turned  round,  and  placed  himself  against  the  grating,  not  in  a 
rearing  attitude,  but  firmly  planted  on  his  .legs,  in  a superb  posi- 
tion, dreadful  to  look  at.  The  prophet  being  at  an  angle  ot  the 
cage,  Cain  in  his  rage  turned  round  to  face  his  master,  and  resting 
his  huge  sides  against  the  bars,  he  thrust  out,  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, his  enormous  and  muscular  arm — not  less  in  size  than  Go- 
liath’s thigh.  “Cain  lie  down,”  cried  the  prophet,  approaching 
quickly.  The  lion  was  still  disobedient,  and  his  lips,  turned  back 
angrily,  exhibited  teeth  as  thick,  long,  and  powerful  as  those  of 
the  wild  boar. 

Morok  touched  the  lips  of  the  lion  with  the  end  of  the  heated 
rod — feeling  the  sharpness  of  the  pain,  followed  up  by  an  unex- 
pected appeal  from  his  master,  Cain,  not  daring  to  roar,  sullenly 
growled,  and  this  great  carcass  fell  to  the  ground,  suddenly,  in  an 
attitude. full  of  fear  and  submission.  The  prophet  took  down  the 
lamp  to  see  what  Cain  was  gnawing — it  was  one  ot  the  boards 
from  the  bottom  of  his  cage,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  raising, 
and  he  was  exerting  his  teeth  on  it  to  cheat  his  appetite.  For  a 
few  instants  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  menagerie  : 
the  prophet,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  moved  from  one  cage  to 
another,  examining  the  animals  with  an  anxious  and  sagacious 
eve,  as  if  he  was  considering  how  to  make  from  among  them  an 
important  and  difficult  choice.  From  time  to  time  he  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  cart-house,  which  looked  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  inn,  and  listened.  The  door  opened,  and  Goliath  appeared, 
his  clothes  streaming  with  water.  “Well!”  said  the  prophet. 

“ I had  some  trouble  about  it,  but  luckily  the  night  was  dark,  the 
wind  high,  and  it  poured  with  rain.”  “ Any  suspicion  ?”  “ None, 
master,  our  information  was  quite  correct,  the  door  of  the  cellar 
opened  upon  the  field,  just  under  the  window  of  the  little  girls  ; 
when  you  whistled  to  let  me  know  it  was  time,  I went  out  with  a 
prop  I had  brought  with  me,  and  placed  it  against  the  wall  and 
scrambled  up,  and  with  its  assistance  was  able  to  place  my  elbow 
on  the  window-sill.  I took  the  wooden  blind  in  one  hand,  the 
handle  of  my  knife  in  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  I broke  two 
squares  of  glass,  and  threw  the  blind  forward  with  all  my  strength. 
“And  they  thought  it  was  the  wind?”  “ Yes,  they  believed  it 
was  the  wind ; you  see  the  brute  beast  is  not  quite  such  a brute 
after  all.  Flaving  done  that,  I hastened  into  my  cellar,  and  in  a 
short  time  I heard  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  it  was  time  then  to 
hasten.”  “ Truly,  when  I whistled  to  you  he  went  into  the  supper- 
room,  and  I thought  he  would  have  remained  longer.”  “ He  is 
not  the  man  to  remain  long  at  supper,”  said  the  giant  scornfully. 
“A  few  minutes  after  the  glass  was  broken,  the  old  man  opened 
the  window,  and  calling  his  dog,  made  him  leap  into  the  yard. 

1 ran  directly  to  the  other  end  ot  the  cellar,  tor  it  I bad  not  done 
so,  the  cursed  beast  would  have  smelt  me  behind  the  door. 

“ The  dog  is  now  shut  up  in  the  stable  along  with  the  old  man  s 
horse— but°go  on.”  “When  the  blitid  and  the  window  were 
closed,  I again  came  out  of  the  cellar,  replaced  my  prop,  again 
mounted,  and  gently  drawing  the  bolt  ot  the  blind,  I opened  it, 
but  the  twO  squares  of  glass  were  stopped  with  part  of  the  pelisse. 

I heard  them  talk,  but  I saw  nothing ; I then  moved  the  cloak 
on  one  side,  and  I saw — the  girls  in  their  bed,  directly  facing  me, 
and  the  old  man  seated  at  its  head,  with  his  back  towards  me. 
“And  his  bag,  bis  bag?  that  is  important.”  “His  bag  is  near 
the  window,  on  a table,  close  by  the  lamp,  I could  have  touched 
it  by  stretching  out  my  arm.”  “ What  did  you  hear  ?”  “ As  you 

told  me  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  bag,  I only  remember  what 
concerns  that.  The  old  man  said  it  contained  his  papers,  the 
general’s  letters,  his  money,  and  his  cross.”  “ Good — what 
next  ?”  “ As  it  was  difficult  to  hold  the  pelisse  clear  of  the  open- 

ing of  the  broken  window,  it  escaped  out  of  my  grasp,  and  when 
I “thrust  my  hand  too  far  forward  to  seize  it  again,  one  of  the 
young  girls  must  have  seen  it,  for  she  screamed  and  pointed  to 
the  window.” 

“ Fool,  you  have  ruined  all,”  cried  the  prophet,  pale  with  rage. 
“ Wait  a little,  all  is  not  ruined.  Hearing  her  scream,  I leaped 
to  the  ground,  regained  the  cellar,  and  as  the  dog  was  not  there, 
I left  the  door  ajar,  1 heard  the  window  open,  and  I saw  by  the 
light  that  the  old  man  held  the  lamp  outside,  he  looked  about  him, 
but  as  he  could  see  no  ladder,  and  the  window  was  too  high  to  be 
reached  without  one,  by  a man  of  ordinary  height.”  “ He  thought, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  the  wind — you  are  not  quite  such  a 


bungler  as  I-  thought  you  were.”  “ The  wolf  has  become  a fox,  as 
you°said,  so  when  I found  out  where  the  bag,  the  money,  and  the 
papers  were,  as  I could  do  nothing  better  for  the  moment— I came 
away — and  here  1 am.” 

“ Well,  go  up  now,  and  bring  me  the  longest  ashen  pike  you  can 
find.”  “ Yes,  master.”  “ And  the  red  cloth  rug.”  “ Yes, 
master.”  “Away.”  Goliath  mounted  the  ladder,  but,  when  halt 
way  up,  he  stopped.  “ Master,  when  I come  down  would  you 
have  any  objection— a morsel  of  meat  for  La  Mort — she  is  sure  to 
bear  malice  against  me — she  will  put  it  all  down  to  my  account, 
for  she  forgets  nothing,  and  on  the  first  occasion.”  “ The i pike 
and  the  rug.”  repeated  the  prophet  in  an  imperious  tone..  While 
Goliath,  swearing  to  himself,  executed  his  orders,  Morok  halt 
opened  the  door  of  the  cart-house,  and  looking  out  into  the.  court 
ao-ain,  listened.  “ Here  is  the  ash  pike  and  the  rug,”  said  the 
giant,  as  be  descended  the  ladder  with  those  objects.  “ Ijjow  then 
what  is  to  be  done  next?”  “Go  back  to  the  cellar,  and  when  the 
old  man  leaves  the  chamber  with  precipitation— ” “ What  will 

make  him  leave  ?”  “What  is  that  to  you?  he  willleave.”  “What 
next?”  “ You  told  me  the  lamp  was  near  the  window.”  “Close 
by,  on  the  table,  by  the  side  of  the  bag.”  “When  the  old  man 
leaves  the  chamber,  push  open  the  window,  overturn  the  lamp, 
and  if  you  accomplish  quickly  and  cleverly  the  remainder  of  your 
task,  the  ten  florins  are  yours,  you  remember  it  all.”  “ Yes,  yes.’  ’ 

“ The  young  girls  will  be  so  alarmed  at  the  noise  and  the  dark- 
ness, that  they  will  be  mute  with  terror.”  “ Be  satisfied,  the 
wolf  has  become  a fox,  and  he  will  soon  turn  himself^  into  a sei- 
pent.”  “ There  is  something  more.”  “What  next?”  Thereof 
of  this  building  is  not  high,  you  can  easily  get  in  at  the  window  of 
the  granary,  as  it’s  a dark  night,  instead  of  coming  in  by  the  door.  ’’ 
“I’lf  come  through  the  window.”  “ And  without  making  a noise.” 

“ Like  a real  serpent.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  prophet,  after  a tolerably  long  silence,  “ these 
plans  cannot  fail — I have  no  right  to  hesitate  a blind  and  ob  - 
scure instrument— I am  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  the  orders  I 
have  received,  but  considering  the  recommendations  by  which 
they  were  accompanied — and  the  position  ot  him  who  has  sent 
them  to  me,  immense  interests,  I have  no  doubt  are  concerned — 
interests,”  he  continued,  after  another  pause — “ which  affect  the 
o-reatest,  the  highest,  in  the  world ; but  how  can  these.  two  young, 
girls — almost  mendicants,  this  poor  soldier,  represent  interests  ot 
this  nature  ? It  signifies  not,”  he  added  with  humility,  “ I am  the 
hand  to  perform  the  task— the  head  that  thinks  and  orders— must 
answer  for  the  acts.” 

The  prophet  soon  left  the  building,  and  carrying  with  lnm  the 
red  ruo-,  proceeded  to  the  little  stable  occupied  by  J ovial,  the  ruined 
door  of  which  was  badly  fastened  by  a latch.  At  the  sight  ot  a 
stranger,  Growler  instantly  attacked  him,  but  his  teeth  meeting 
with  die  iron  leg  pieces,  the  prophet,  in  spite  of  the  biting  ot  the 
dog,  took  Jovial  by  his  halter,  enveloped  his  head  in  the  rug,^  to 
prevent  his  seeing  or  smelling,  and  leading  him  out  of  the  stable, 
made  him  enter  the  menagerie,  and  closed  the  door. 


CHATTER  X. THE  SURTEISE. 

The  orphans,  after  reading  their  father’s  journal,  remained  for 
some  time  sad,  silent,  and  pensive,  contemplating  the  leaves  ofthe 
manuscript,  yellow  now  through  age.  Dagobert,  also  silent,  was 
thinkino-  of  his  son  and  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long- 
separated,  and  so  soon  hoped  to  rejoin.  The  soldier,  breaking 
the  silence,  which  had  lasted  for  some  time,  took  the  leaves  from 
the  hands  of  Blanche,  folded  them  carefully,  placed  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  said  to  the  orphans,  “ Courage.,  my  children,  you  see 
what  a brave  father  you  have,  think  only  ot  the  pleasure  of  em- 
bracino-  him,  and  always  remember  the  name  of  that  worthy  youth 
to  whom  you  owe  that  pleasure,  for  without  him  your  father  would 
have  been  killed  in  India.”  “ His  name  is  Djalma,  we  shal  not 
forget  it,”  said  Rose.  « And  if  our  guardian  angel  Gabriel  re- 
turns,” added  Blanche,  “ we  will  ask  him  to  watch  over  Djalma, 
as  he  does  over  us.”  “That  is  right,  my  children,  I was  sure 
when  the  heart  is  concerned  you  would  never  forget,  but  to  return 
to  the  traveller,  who  came  to  seek  your  poor  mother  in  oibena,  he 
saw  your  father  one  month  after  the  facts  he  has  related  to  you 
occurred,  and  when  he  was  about  to  take  the  field  against  the 
English,  it  was  then  your  father  confided  to  him  his  papers  and 
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the  medal.’  ‘ But  this  medal,  of  what  service  is  it  to  us,  Dago- 
bert?— and  these  words  that  are  engraged  on  it,  what  do  they 
mean?”  she  continued,  taking  it  from  her  bosom — 


my  children,  that  means  that  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1832,  we  are  to  be  at  Paris,  at  No.  3,  Rue  St.  Francois.”  “ But 
oi  what  purpose?’  “Your  poor  mother  was  so  suddenly  at- 
tacked, that  she  was  not  able  to  tell  me,  all  I know  is,  that  this 
medal  was  given  her  by  her  parents,  it  was  a relic  which  had  been 
preserved  in  her  family  for  more  than  a hundred  years.”  “ And 
how  did  our  father  become  possessed  of  it  ?”  “ Amono-  the  ob- 

jects  placed  in  haste  in  the  carriage,  when  he  was  forcibly  con- 
vey61- from  \\  arsavv,  was  a small  box,  belonging  to  your  mother, 
which  contained  this  medal  ; since  then  the  general  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  sending-  it  back,  having  no  means  of  writing,  being 
also  ignorant  of  our  address.”  “ This  medal  then  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  ?” 

“ Certainly,  for  during  fifteen  years  I never  saw  your  mother 
more  happy  than  on  the  day  the  traveller  brought  it  to  her.  At 
length  she  said  to  me,  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stranger — ‘ My  children  may  become  as  prosperous, 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  miserable.  I will  ask  permission  of 
t le  Governor  of  Siberia  to  go  into  France  with  my  children,  per- 
haps he  will  think  I have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  fifteen 
years  of  exile,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  my  property.  If  they 
refuse  me  1 must  remain,  but  they  will  at  least  allow  me  to  send 
my  children  into  France,  where  you  can  conduct  them,  Dao-obert. 
1 ou  must  leave  at  once,  for  unfortunately  much  time  has  been 
already  lost,  for  if  you  do  not  arrive  before  the  13th  February 
our  cruel  separation,  and  the  painful  journey,  will  have  been  use- 
less. “ What  a single  day  behind  the  time  ?”  “ If  we  arrive  on 

the  14th  instead  ol  on  the  13th  it  will  be  too  late,  so  your  mother 
said  ; she  also  gave  me  a letter  which  I was  to  put  in  the  post  for 
Jp lance  at  the  first  town  at  which  I arrived,  this  I have  done.” 

“ And  do  you  think  we  shall  be  at  Faris  in  time?”  •“  I hope 
so,  but  still,  if  you  have  sufficient  strength,  we  must  double  our 
day  s march  sometimes,  for  by  travelling  only  our  five  leagues  a 
day,  and  even  without  accident,  we  should  only  arrive  in  Paris 
at  the  earliest,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  and  we  had  better  be 
there  sooner.’  ’ “ But  as  our  father  is  in  India,  and  has  been  con- 

demned to  death,  he  cannot  enter  France,  where  then  shall  w'e 
see  him  ?”  “ Poor  children,  that  is  true,  but  you  have  many 

things  yet  to  learn.  When  the  traveller  left  him,  it  is  certain  the 
general  could  not  return  to  France,  but  he  may  at  present.” 
Why  can  he  now  ?”  “ Because  last  year,  the  Bourbons  who  had 

exiled  him,  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of  the  country.  The 
news  will  have  reached  India,  and  your  father  will  be  certainly 
waiting  for  us  in  Paris,  because  he  will  be  in  hopes  that  your 
mother  will  be  there  on  the  13th  February  ; next  year—” 

“ Ah  ! now  I understand,  and  we  may  hope  we  shall  see  him,” 
said  Rose,  with  a sigh.  “ Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  traveller 
Dagobert  ?”  “No,  children,  but  whether  he  is  called  Peter  or 
oimon  he  is  a braveman.  When  he  left  your  mother,  she  thanked 
film  with  tears  m her  eyes  for  having  been  so  devoted  and  so  o-00d 
to  the  genera  , to  her,  and  to  their  children.  Then  he  clasped 
her  hands,  and  said  to  her  in  so  sweet  a voice,  that  even  I was 
f. m ’ i " ''y  thank  me  ? has  He  not  said  Love  one  another  !’  ” 
What  does  that  mean  ? of  whom  did  the  traveller  speak,  Dago- 
bert . I do  not  know,  only  the  manner  in  which  he  pronounced 
these  words  struck  me,  and  they  were  the  last  he  spoke.”  « Love 


one  another repeated  Rose,  pensively.  “ How  beautiful  those 
words  are,”  added  Blanche.  “ Where  was  the  traveller  going?” 
“ Far,  far,  into  the  north  he  told  your  mother.  When  he  departed 
she  said  to  me,  ‘ His  gentle  and  melancholy  words  have  affected 
me  even  to  tears : while  I was  speaking  to  him  I felt  so  well, 
never  more  so  with  my  husband  or  my  children,  and  yet  when 
you  looked  at  the  expression  and  features  of  the  stranger,  you 
might  say  that  he  had  never  either  smiled  or  wept,’  added  your 
mother.  When  he  left,  we  were  standing  at  the  door,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  our  eyes  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  He  walked 
with  his  head  depressed,  and  his  step  was  slow,  calm,  and  firm  ; 
you  might  have  counted  his  footsteps,  and  speaking  of  that,  there 
was  something  else  I remarked.”  “ What  was  that,  Dagobert?” 
“ You  know  the  road  which  led  from  our  house  was  always  moist, 
on  account  of  the  little  spring  which  flowed  close  by  ?”  “ Yes.” 
“Well,  the  mark  of  his  footsteps  remained  on  the  clay,  and  I 
could  see  the  nails  on  his  soles  were  arranged  like  a cross.” 
“How  do  you  mean,  like  a cross?”  “Stop!”  said  Dagobert, 
pressing  his  finger  seven  times  on  the  counterpane  of  the  bed — 
“ stop,  they  were  arranged  in  this  manner  beneath  his  heel : — 

* 

* * 

* 

Mi 

* 

See,  that  forms  a cross.”  “ What  could  that  mean,  Dagobert?” 
“ 011 ! chance,  perhaps,  yes,  yes,  chance — and  yet,  in  spite  of 
myself,  that  devil  of  a cross  which  he  left  behind  him,  seemed 
like  a bad  omen  ; for  scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  we  were  over- 
taken by  one  misfortune  after  the  other.”  “Alas;  our  poor  mo- 
ther’s death — ” “Yes,  but  before  that,  we  had  another  subject 
of  sorrow — you  had  not  returned,  and  she  was  writing  an  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  return  to  France,  or  to  be  allowed  to  send 
you  there,  when  I heard  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  a horse — 
it  was  a courier  from  the  Governor  General  of  Siberia.  He 
brought  us  an  order  to  change  our  residence.  Within  three  days 
we  were  to  join  other  exiles,  to  be  conducted  along  with  them 
four  hundred  leagues  further  to  the  north.  Thus,  after  an  exile 
of  fifteen  years,  they  redoubled  their  cruelty  and  their  persecution 
towards  your  mother.” 

“ But  why  did  they  persecute  her  in  this  manner?”  “You 
might  almost  imagine  some  evil  genius  was  plotting  against  her, 
for  the  traveller,  if  he  had  been  a few  days  later,  would  not  have 
found  us  at  Milosk,  and  if  he  had  fallen  in  with  us  at  a more 
distant  place,  the  medal  and  the  papers  he  brought  would  have 
been  useless,  for  even  now,  after  leaving  immediately,  we  shall 
scarcely  arrive  in  Paris  in  sufficient  time.  ‘ If  they  had  an  inter- 
est in  preventing  the  return  of  myself  and  children  to  France, 
they  could  not  act  otherwise,’  said  your  mother.'  ‘ For  to  send  us 
now  four  hundred  leagues  further,  will  render  this  voyage  impossi- 
ble, because  the  time  is  limited,’ — and  the  idea  drove  her  to 
despair.” 

“ Perhaps  this  unexpected  misfortune  was  the  cause  of  her  sud- 
den illness?”  “ No,  my  children,  it  was  that  infernal  cholera, 
which  arrived,  no  one  knows  from  whence,  for  it  travels  also,  and 
strikes  you  as  if  it  were  a thunder  bolt.  Three  hours  after  our 
traveller  had  departed,  when  you  returned  from  the  wood,  merry 
and  happy,  with  your  great  nosegays  for  your  mother,  she  was 
almost  in  her  last  agony,  and  without  recollection.  The  cholera 
had  appeared  in  the  village- — by  the  evening  five  people  had  died 
your  mother  had  only  time  to  place  the  medal  round  your  neck, 
my  dear  little  Rose — to  recommend  you  both  to  my  care,  and  to 
beg  of  me  to  begin  my  journey  without  delay.  As  he  knew  the 
new  order  for  her  exile  could  not  affect  you,  the  governor 
gave  me  permission  to  depart  for  France,  in  your  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  dying  wishes  of  your  mother ” 

The  soldier  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  lie  placed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  while  the  orphans  embraced  him,  sobbing  violently. 

“ But  then,”  resumed  Dagobert,  proudly,  after  a moment’s  sor- 
rowful silence,  “ then,  you  proved  yourselves  the  brave  daughters 
of  the  general.  Notwithstanding  the  danger,  you  would  not  be 
removed  from  your  mother’s  bed  ; you  remained  with  her  to  the 
last  moment — you  closed  her  eyes — you  watched  over  her  through 
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the  night,  and  you  would  not  leave  her  until  you  saw  me  place  the 
little  wooden  cross  over  the  grave  I had  dug.’  ’ 

Dagobert  suddenly  stopped — a strange  despairingneigll,  mingled 
with  the  most  dreadful  howls,  made  the  soldier  leap  from  his  chair 
— he  grew  pale,  and  exclaimed,  “It  is  Jovial!  my  poor  horse! 
what  are  they  doing  to  my  poor  horse  ?”  'then,  opening  the  door, 
he  rushed  down  the  staircase.  The  two  sisters  clung- to  each  other, 
so  overcome  with  fear  at  the  sudden  departure  of  the  soldier,  tnat 
they  did  not  perceive  an  enormous  hand  introduce  itself  through 
the  opening  of  the  broken  panes,  open  the  fastening  of  the  win- 
dow, throw  the  shutters  violently  back,  and  overturn  the  lamp 

which  was  placed  on  the  table  near  the  soldier’s  bag 

Thus  the  orphans  were  suddenly  involved  in  utter  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XI.—  JOVIAL  AND  LA  MORT. 

Morck,  having  led  Jovial  into  the  middle  of  his  menagerie,  re 
moved  the  covering  that  prevented  his  seeing  and  smelling.  The 
tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  scarcely  noticed  him,  before  they 
flung  themselves  with  violence  against  the  bars  of  their  cages, 
The°  stupified  horse,  with  out-stretched  neck  and  fixed  eyes, 
trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  seemed  nailed  to  the  earth,  while  an 
abundant  and  cold  perspiration  streamed  down  Ins  sides.  The 
lion  and  tiger  roared  fearfully  in  the  most  violent  state  of  agitation. 
The  panther  was  silent,  but  her  mute  rage  was  frightful.  With  a 
furious  bound,  at  the  risk  of  fracturing  her  skull,  she  sprung  from 
the  back  of  the  cage  against  the  bars,  and  then,  still  mute,  and 
thirsting  for  blood,  she  sprung  back  to  the  extremity  of  the  cage, 
and  again  rushed,  with  blind  impetuosity,  against  the  bars  of  her 
den,  as  if  she  were  striving  to  break  them. 

Three  times  bad  she  thus  bounded — more  terrible  from  her  si- 
lence— Jovial  in  the  mean  time  passing  from  his  state  of  motion 
less  stupor  to  the  wildness  of  fear,  neighed  loudly,  and  ran  with 
alarm  towards  the  door  by  which  he  had  been  led  in.  Finding  it 
closed,  he  held  bis  head  down,  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  open- 
ing between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  the  ground,  as  if  he  wished 
to  breathe  the  outer  air,  then  more  and  more  overcome,  he  re- 
doub'ed  his  neighing,  and  kicked  violently  with  his  fore-feet, 
The  prophet  approached  the  cage  of  la  Mart  at  the  moment  she 
was  about  to  take  another  leap.  The  clumsy  bolt,  by  which  the 
grating  was  fastened,  thrust  on  one  side  by  the  pike  of  the  brute- 
tamer,0  slid  from  its  staple,  and  in  one  second  the  prophet  was  half 
way  up  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  granary,  while  the  roaring  of 
the  tiger  and  lion,  joined  to  the  loud  neighing  of  Jovial,  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  inn. 

The  panther  again  precipitated  herself  against  the  bars,  with  so 
furious  an  effort  that  they  gave  way,  and  she  fell  with  violence 
into  the  middle  of  the  cart-house.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was 
reflected  from  her  glossy  skin  of  ebony,  covered  with  dull  black 
spots — for  an  instant  she  was  motionless — then  resting  on  her 
ltuge  short  limbs,  with  her  head  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if  calcula- 
ting the  distance  of  the  spring  she  was  about  to  take  to  reach  the 
horse,  she  suddenly  sprung  upon  him.  When  Jovial  saw  the 
panther  leave  her  cage,  with  a violent  effort  lie  flung  himself 
against  the  door,  which  opened  from  without,  and  pressed  against 
it  with  all  his  strength,  as  if  he  wished  to  break  through  it.  At 
the  moment  la  Mort  sprang  forward,  he  reared  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  but  the  panther  as  quick  as  lightning  seized  his  throat,  and 
thrust  her  sharp  claws  into  his  chest. 

The  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  was  opened,  and  jets  of  Vermillion 
blood  issued  from  beneath  the  teeth  of  the  panther  of  J ava,  who, 
resting  on  her  hind  legs,  pressed  her  victim  forcibly  against  the 
door,  and  strove  to  tear  open  his  sides  with  her  trenchant  claws. 
The  flesh  of  the  horse  heaved  in  agony,  and  his  half  choaked 
neighings  became  dreadful.  Suddenly  these  words  were  heard — 
“Courage,  Jovial — courage — here  am  I.”  It  was  Dagobert’s 
voice,  who  exhausted  all  his  desperate  efforts  t ) force  open  the 
door,  behind  which  this  desperate  struggle  was  taking  place. 
“Jovial !”  continued  the  soldier,  “ I am  here  to  the  rescue.”  At 
these  friendly  and  well  known  sounds,  the  poor  animal,  although 
nearly  exhausted,  tried  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  from 
which  his  master’s  voice  came,  and  answered  him  with  a plaintive 
neigh,  then  sinking  beneath  the  efforts  of  the  panther,  he  fell,  first 
on  his  knees,  then  on  his  side,  so  that  his  back  and  shoulders 
stretched  out  against  the  door,  prevented  its  being  opened. 


All  was  now  over.  The  panther  clung  to  the  horse  grasped  it 
with  all  its  claws,  in  spite  of  its  failing  efforts,  and  tore  its  side 
with  her  ensanguined  muzzle.  “Help!  help!  my  poor  horse  !” 
cried  Dagobert,  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  lock  ; and  then, 
he  added,  overcome  with  rage,  “No  arms  no  arms.  Take 
care  there,”  exclaimed  the  brute  tamer,  and  he  made  his  appear  - 
at  the  window  of  the  granary,  which  opened  upon  the  court 
yard.  “ Do  not  attempt  to  enter,  you  will  lose  your  life,  my  pan- 
ther is  mad  with  rage.”  “My  horse!  my  poor  horse  !”  exclaimed 
Dagobert,  in  a despairing  tone.  “ He  left  his  stable  during  the 
ight,  and  got  into  this  place  by  forcing  the  door,  and  when  she 
saw  him,  my  panther  broke  the  bars  of  her  cage,  and  sprung  upon 
him — you  will  answer  for  any  mischief  that  may  happen,  added 
the  bruce  tamer,  in  a threatening  tone,  “for  I shall  have  to  en- 
counter great  danger  to  make  la  Mort  enter  his  cage  again.  ‘ But 
my  horse ! save  my  horse!”  cried  Dagobert,  in  a supplicating 
manner,  and  in  despair.  The  prophet  disappeared  from  the 
window. 

The  roaring  of  the  animals,  and  the  exclamations  of  Dagobert, 
woke  all  the  sleepers  in  the  White  Falcon.  Lights  appeared  in 
every  direction,  and  the  windows  were  opened  with  piecipitation. 
The  servants  of  the  inn,  ran  into  the  court  yard  with  their  lan- 
therns,  and  surrounded  Dagobert,  to  learn  what  was  the  matter. 
c<  My  horse  is  there,  and  one  of  that  wretch’s  animals  has  escaped 
from  its  cage,”  cried  the  soldier,  still  trying  to  force  the  dooi.  At 
these  words,  the  people  of  the  inn,  already  sufficiently  alarmed  at 
the  roaring  of  the  beasts,  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  to  acquaint 
the  host.  °You  may  well  imagine  the  anguish  of  the  soldier  while 
waiting  for  the  opening  the  door  of  the  building.  Pale,  panting 
for  breath,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  lock,  he  listened.  By  degrees 
the  roars  of  the  animals  ceased,  and  a low  growling  alone  was 
heard,  mingled  with  illboding  and  reiterated  appeals,  made  by  the 
sharp  and  quick  voice  of  the  prophet.  “ La  Mort ! come  here, 
la  Mort  /” 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  Dagobert  did  not  perceive 
Goliath,  who  crawling  cautiously  along  the  roof,  which  was  covered 
with  tiles,  re-entered  the  granary  by  the  window  of  the  loft.  The 
gate  of  the  court-yard  again  opened,  and  the  master  of  the  inn 
appeared  with  a long  train  of  followers.  Armed  with  a carbine 
he  advanced  cautiously,  his  people  carrying  forks  and  clubs. 

“ What’s  the  matter  here,”  he  said,  when  he  came  up  to  Dago- 
bert,  “ what  is  this  disturbance  in  my  inn — I wish  the  devil  had 
these  beast  exhibitors,  and  careless  fools,  who  don’t  know  how  to 
fasten  a horse’s  halter  to  the  manger — if  your  beast  is  injured,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  you  ought  to  have  taken  more  care.” 
Instead  of  answering  these  reproaches  the  soldier  continued 
listening  to  what  was  going  on  within,  and  moved  his  hand  as  if 
to  command  silence.  Suddenly  a most  ferocious  roar  was  heard, 
followed  by  a cry  from  the  prophet,  and  almost  instantly  the 
panther  howled  dreadfully. 

“You  have  been  the  cause,  I have  no  doubt,  of  some  great 
mischief,”  said  the  friglitenedliost  to  the  soldier,  “ did  you  hear 
that  cry,  Morok  is,  perhaps,  dangerously  wounded.” 

Dagobert  was  about  to  answer  the  host,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  G°oliath  appeared,  standing  at  the  entrance,  and  said,  “ You 
can  come  in,  the  danger  is  passed.”  The  interior  of  the  mena- 
gerie had  a dismal  appearance.  The  prophet  pale,  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  his  emotion  by  an  apparent  coolness,  was  kneeling  a 
few  paces  from  the  panther’s  cage,  in  a studied  attitude,  and  by 
the  motion  of  bis  lips  you  might  imagine  he  was  praying.  When 
he  saw  the  host  and  the  people  of  the  inn,  Morok  rose,  and  in  a 
solemn  voice  said,  “Thank  thee,  oh  God  ! that  I have  once  more 
been  able  to  conquer  through  the  strength  you  have  bestowed  on 
me.”  Then  crossing  bis  arms  on  his  chest,  with  his  head  raised, 
and  an  imperious  look,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  triumph  he  had 
obtained  over  la  Mort,  who,  stretched  at  length  in  her  cage,  con- 
tinued to  howl  piteously.  The  spectators  of  this  scene,  not  being 
aware  that  the  pelisse  of  the  brute  tamer  concealed  a complete 
suit  of  armour,  and  attributing  the  cries  of  the  panther  to  fear, 
were  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  intrepidity 
and  almost  supernatural  power  of  the  man.  Goliath  stood  behind 
him,  at  the  distance  of  a few  paces,  leaning  on  the  ashen  pike  ; 
and  not  far  from  the  cage,  in  the  middle  of  a pool  of  blood,  the 
dead  body  of  Jovial  was  extended. 

Dao-obert  at  the  sight  of  the  torn  and  bleeding  form,  stood  mo- 
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tionless,  and  an  expression  of  intense  grief  spread  over  his  rude 
countenance,  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  raised  Jovial’s  head, 
and  when  he  saw  those  dull,  glassy,  and  half  closed  eyes,  which 
were  formerly  so  intelligent  and  lively,  turn  towards  his  beloved 
master,  the  soldier  could  not  avoid  uttering  an  expression  of 
heart-rending  sorrow.  Dagobert  forgot  his  anger  and  the  deplo- 
rable result  of  this  fatal  occurrence,  in  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  young  girls,  who  were  thus  prevented  pursuing  their 
journey.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  the  horrible  death  of  his 
poor  old  horse,  his  ancient  companion  in  toil  and  war,  a faithful 
animal,  who  like  himself  had  been  so  often  wounded,  and  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  his  constant  companion.  This  painful 
emotion  was  so  visibly  painted  on  the  features  of  the  soldier,  that 
the  master  of  the  inn  and  his  people,  were  instantly  touched  at 
the  sight  of  the  stalwart  old  man  kneeling  before  his  murdered 
steed.  But  when,  tracing  the  course  of  his  sorrows,  Dagobert  re- 
membered that  Jovial  had  also  been  his  companion  in  exile,  that 
the  mothe''  of  the  orphans  had  formerly,  like  her  daughters,  un- 
dertaken a painful  journey  with  the  unfortunate  creature — the 
miserable  consequences  of  his  loss  at  once  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  And  rage  succeeding  to  grief,  he 
raised  himself,  his  eye  sparkling  and  full  of  rage,  and  rushed  upon 
the  prophet.  With  one  hand  he  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
with  the  other  administered,  after  his  military  fashion,  five  or  six 
blows  with  his  fist  on  the  chest  of  Morok,  which  fell  harmless  on 
his  coat  of  mail. 

“Brigand!  you  shall  answer  for  the  death  of  my  horse,”  said 
the  soldier,  continuing  his  blows.  Morok,  slightly  built,  and  now 
agitated,  was  unable  to  contend  to  advantage  with  Dagobert,  who, 
ftom  his  strongly  built  figure,  still  possessed  uncommon  strength, 
and  the  intervention  of  Goliath  and  the  master  of  the  inn,  was 
necessary,  to  rescue  the  prophet  from  the  hands  of  the  old  grena- 
dier. At  the  expiration  of  a few  minutes,  the  two  champions  were 
separated.  Morok  was  pale  with  rage,  and  fresh  elforts  were 
necessary  to  prevent  his  seizing,  the  pike,  and  striking  Dagobert 
with  it.  “This  is  abominable,”  cried  the  host,  addressing  the 
soldier,  who  pressed  his  clenched  fists  in  despair  against  his  bald 
iorehead.  “ You  expose  this  worthy  man  to  the  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  beasts,”  continued  the  host ; “ and  you  wish, 
also,  to  kill  him.  Is  this  the  way  for  a man  with  a grey  beard  to 
behave?  You  behaved  better  this  evening.” 

These  words  brought  the  soldier  back  to  reason,  and  he  more 
regretted  his  passion,  since,  being  a stranger,  it  would  make  his 
position  more  embarrassing;  it  was  necessary,  at  all  events,  to  be 
indemnified  for  his  horse,  that  he  might  be  able  to  continue  his 
journey,  the  success  of  which  might  be  endangered  by  a single 
day’s  delay.  _ Making  a violent  effort  over  himself,  he  succeeded 
in  constraining  his  feelings. 

“You  are  right,  I was  too  much  excited,"  he  said  to  the  host, 
in  a tone  of  voice,  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  calm.  “ I had 
not  sufficient  patience.  But  ought  not  this  man  to  be  responsible 
for  my  horse  ? You  shall  be  my  judge.”  “ Well,  then,  as  a judge, 

I think  you  are  wrong.  It  is  all  your  own  fault;  you  did  not 
fasten  your  horse  properly ; he  entered  this  place,  the  door  of 
which,  I have  no  doubt,  was  partially  open,”  said  the  host,  evi- 
dently taking  the  part  of  the  brute-tamer.  “ That’s  true,”  ob- 
served Goliath,  “ I recollect,  I left  the  door  ajar  at  night,  to  give 
the  beasts  a little  air ; the  cages  are  well  fastened,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger.”  “ You  were  quite  right,”  said  the  bystanders. 

“ If  the  panther  had  not  seen  the  horse,  he  would  not  have  been 
furious,  and  broken  his  cage,”  said  another.  “ The  prophet 
has  most  right  to  complain,”  observed  a third. 

“ The  opinion  of  any  of  you  is  of  little  moment,”  observed  Da- 
gobert, beginning  to  lose  his  patience.  “ I say  that  I must,  at 
once,  have  money  for  a horse,  yes  at  once,  for  I wish  to  leave  this 
unlucky  inn.”  “And  I say  that  it  is  you  must  indemnify  me,” 
said  Morok,  who,  no  doubt,  preserved  this  piece  of  effect  for  the 
last,  for  he  showed  his  left  hand,  bleeding,  which  he  had  hitherto 
hidden  under  the  sleeve  of  his  pelisse.  “I  may  he  a cripple  for 
life,”  he  added,  “ see  what  a wound  my  panther  has  given  me!” 
The  wound  was  severe  enough,  without  being-  so  serious  as  the 
prophet  wished  to  make  it  appear.  This  last  argument  roused 
the  sympathy  of  all.  Reckoning,  no  doubt,  on  this  incident  as  the 
means  of  profit  to  himself,  in  a cause  which  he  looked  on  as  his 
own,  the  innkeeper  said  to  the  stable  boy,  “ There  is  only  one  j 


way  of  settling  this,  and  that  is  to  go  at  once  and  wake  the  bur- 
gomaster, and  beg  of  him  to  come  here  to  decide  who  is  right.” 

“ I was  about  to  propose  that  to  you,”  said  the  soldier,  “for 
after  all  I cannot  be  a judge  in  my  own  case.”  “ Fritz  run  to  the 
burgomaster,”  said  the  host.  The  boy  started  at  once,  and  his 
master,  fearful  of  being  compromised  during  the  examination  of 
the  soldier,  for  not  having  asked  for  his  passport  in  the  evening, 
said  to  him,  “ The  burgomaster  will  be  in  a very  bad  humour,  at 
being  disturbed  so  late.  I have  no  wish  to  get  into  a scrape  my- 
selt,  so  I beg  you  will  fetch  your  passports,  that  I may  see  they 
are  correct,  I was  wrong  in  not  requiring  them  of  you  when  you 
arrived.”  “ They  are  upstairs  in  my  bag,  you  shall  have  them,” 
said  the  soldier,  then  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  and  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  he  passed  by  the  body  of  Jovial,  he 
proceeded  to  rejoin  the  sisters. 

The  prophet  followed  him  with  a look  of  triumph,  and  said  to 
himself — “Now  is  he  without  horse,  money,  or  passport — I could 
do  no  more  because  he  forbad  me  doing  more — and  as  much  as 
possible  I must  act  with  cunning  and  preserve  appearances. 
Every  one  will  say  this  soldier  was  in  the  wrong — at  least  I can 
answer  for  it  that  he  will  not  continue  his  journey  from  this  place 
for  several  days,  since  such  great  interests  appear  to  be  connected 
with  his  delay  and  that  of  the  two  young  girls.”  A quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  brute-tamer  had  made  these  reflections,  Karl,  the 
comrade  of  Goliath,  left  the  hiding-place,  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  all  the  evening,  and  started  for  Leipsic,  carrying  with 
him  a letter,  which  Morok  had  just  written  in  haste,  that  Kail 
immediately  on  his  arrival  might  put  it  into  the  post.  The  address 
of  this  letter  was  as  follows  : — - 

A Monsieur 

Monsieur  Rodin, 

Rue  ilit  milieu-des-Ursins,  No.  11. 

A Paris 

Prance. 


How  to  Prevent  Letters  being  Opened  without  Detec- 
tion.— Steam  or  hot  water  will  open  a wafer,  a hot  iron  or  spirit 
lamp  loosen  a wax  seal,  after  the  instrument  of  forgery,  the  plaster 
cast,  has  been  taken  from  it ; but  by  several  combinations  of  both, 
all  power  of  opening  a letter  without  violence  is  removed.  Thus, 
let  the  letter  be  first  sealed  with  a small  wafer,  well  moistened, 
cutting  a small  hole,  say  2-lOths  of  an  inch  diameter,  through  the 
upper  paper,  directly  over  the  wafer  ; upon  this  spot,  having 
pressed  down  the  wafer,  drop  as  much  sealing-wax  as  will  com- 
pletely cover  the  wafer,  or  rather  more,  and  seal  with  the  usual 
seal.  Now  neither  dry  heat  nor  moisture  will  open  this,  nor  will 
any  steam  be  hot  enough  to  melt  the  wax.  Or  the  very  beautiful 
method  of  forming  the  surface  of  a seal  invented  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Robinson  may  be  adopted,  viz.,  dip  the  seal  after  having 
breathed  upon  it,  in  bronze  powder;  pass  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
over  the  projecting  parts  of  the  seal  to  remove  the  metallic  powder, 
leaving  it  in  the  intaglio ; and  instantly  apply  it  to  the  hot  wax. 
The  impression  is  left,  with  the  projecting  parts  covered  with  the 
bronze,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful,  when  neatly  done,  and  the 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  wax  and  the  bronze  well  chosen. 
Now,  when  this  method  is  adopted,  if  a plaster  cast  is  taken  of 
the  seal,  the  bronze  will  be  removed  upon  it;  or  if  the  seal  be 
melted,  it  will  be  mixed  through  its  substance;  and  a subsequent 
application  of  bronze  from  a plaster  seal  would  be  scarcely  prac- 
ticable. Another  method,  which  is  more  troublesome  than  the 
above,  is  also  effectual. — Punch  a hole  of  about  J-inch  diameter 
with  a hollow  punch  through  a common  large  wafer,  seal  the  letter 
with  this  moistened  in  the  usual  w-ay ; but  before  closing,  place  a 
drop  of  Canada  balsam  in  the  cavity  or  hole  of  the  wafer,  and 
press  down  upon  it ; place  the  letter  in  a w'arm  place  for  a couple 
of  hours,  and  neither  heat  nor  moisture  will  open  it.  Another 
method,  more  simple  than  any  of  the  others,  would  be  to  secure 
the  envelope  all  round  the  edge  with  a narrow  joint  made  with 
India-rubber  dissolved  in  the  most  highly  rectified  caoutchoucine, 
or  in  caiiput  oil.  As  soon  as  this  hardens,  which  it  will  do  in 
half  an  hour,  no  known  agent  can  open  the  packet  without  its 
destruction,  or  leaving  marks  of  violence.  It  may  be  sealed  or 
not  in  any  common  way  besides,  if  thought  desirable. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  VI.— YARMOUTH. 


This  neat  little  town,  which  is  the  most  important  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Yar,  a navigable  river,  which  has  its  rise  near  Freshwater,, 
and  which  almost  insulates  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
from  the  rest  of  the  Wight.  Yarmouth  is  a borough  town  ; and 
regularly  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Elizabeth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  its  consti- 
tuency had  dwindled  down  to  the  number  oi  nine  persons.  It  ob- 
tained a charter  of  franchises  from  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ; and  was  re-incorporated  by  James  I.,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  Castle,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
stone  platform,  possessing  little  strength  and  less  beauty,  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  original  church  was 
burned  by  the  French  ; the  present  edifice  is  more  than  300  years 
old,  having  been  built  in  1543  ; Admiral  Sir  Robert  Holme,  a 
hero  of  no  mean  fame,  lies  buried  here,  with  a statue  and  a long 
epitaph  over  his  ashes. 

A constant  intercourse,  by  means  of  steam-boats  and  sailing 
Vessels,  is  kept  up  between  Yarmouth  and  Lyminglon  on  the 


Main,  from  which  it  is  not  distant  more  than  four  miles.  A sin- 
gular custom  is  still  retained  at  Yarmouth,  peculiar  to  this  parish 
only  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  not  common  in  other  parts  ot 
England,  of  the  children  singing,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 

wassail  or  wessell,  from  the  Saxon,  “ Health  to  you. 

Wassail,  wassail,  to  our  town! 

The  cup  is  white,  and  the  ale  is  brown, 

The  cup  is  made  of  the  ashen  tree, 

And  so  is  the  ale  of  the  good  barley. 

Little  maid,  little  maid,  turn  the  pin, 

Open  the  door,  and  let  me  come  in : 

God  be  here,  and  God  be  there  ! 

I wish  you  all  A Happy  New  Year. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Yar  is  the  very  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  Norton;  a little  further  westward  we  come  to  Sconce  Point, 
where  Hurst  Castle,  standing  at  the  end  of  a projection  from  the 
Hampshire  coast,  presents  itself  in  a picturesque  manner,  and 
apparently  almost  within  reach  ; in  fact  the  Solent  at  this  point  is 
very  little  more  than  a mile  across.  The  road  from  \ armouth  to 
Newport  passes  through  scenes  of  cultivation,  and  affords  a wide 
view  of  the  country  towards  the  channel,  spread  with  rich  tufted 
oak  woods,  and  sweeping  in  elegant  forms,  with  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire beyond. 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS. 

William. — Can  you  give  me  any  notion,  Uncle,  in  wliat  man- 
ner the  ship  was  blown  up  at  Brighton  the  other  day,  by  Captain 
Warner? 

Uncle.  Indeed  I cannot,  William  ; but  perhaps  the  secret  lies 
less  in  the  explosive  power  by  which  its  destruction  was  effected, 
than  in  the  mode  of  applying  that  power.  There  are  several  ex- 
plosive compositions  capable  ot  producing  as  powerful  an  effect, 
it  the  method  ol  employing  them  with  safety  and  certainty  were 
but  known.  Gunpowder,  tor  instance,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, has  a most  extraordinary  power.  According  to  Count  Itum- 
toid,  twenty-eight  grains,  confined  in  a cylindrical  space,  which  it  just 

filled,  tore  asunder  a piece  of  iron  which  would  have  resisted  a 
strain  equal  to  400,0001bs. 

V illiam.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  its  possessing  this 
force  ? D 

Uncle.  The  cause  is  tolerably  well  understood.  You  must 
recollect  that  the  substances  of  which  gunpowder  is  made,  if  re- 
solved into  their  elements,  would  occupy  a much  greater  space 
than  they  do  in  their  solid  form.  Gunpowder,  as  you  well  know, 
is  composed  of  charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.  Charcoal  is 
neaily  pure  carbon,  and,  when  united  with  oxygen,  becomes  car- 
bonic acid ; saltpetre  or  nitre,  is  a nitrate  of  potash,  and  consists 
ot  nitrogen,  the  metal  potassium,  and  oxygen;  and  sulphur,  if 
united  to  oxygen,  forms  sulphuric  acid  gas.  So  that  here  you  see 
an  abundance  of  gases  would  be  produced  capable  of  occupying 
a very  large  space,  if  they  could  only  be  separated  from  their 
solid  combinations,  as  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  and  that  great 
chemical  agent,  heat,  is  able  to  effect  this  end.  The  expansion 
of  these  elements,  under  the  form  of  gases,  has  been  calculated  as 
equal  to  that  ot  one  volume  into  more  than  787  volumes.  The 
mode  in  which  this  decompositon  takes  place  is  as  follows  That 
particle  on  which  a spark  falls  is  immediately  heated  to  a tempera- 
tute  sufficient  for  ignition,  the  nitre  is  decomposed,  audits  oxyo-en 
combines  with  the  charcoal  and  sulphur,  which  are  also  heated; 
and  this  combination  extricates  as  much  heat  as  is  sufficient  to 
inflame  successively,  but  rapidly;  the  remaining  mass,  the  gases 
also  being  liberated  at  a high  temperature,  a much  greater  effect 
is  produced.  & 

William.— When  was  gunpowder  first  discovered,  Uncle  ? 
Uncle.— The  date  of  its  invention  is  uncertain.  If  we  are  to 
beheve  the  Chinese,  it  ivas  in  use  in  China  as  far  back  as  the 
yeai  8 a of  the  Christian  era.  The  Europeans  are  said  to  have 
learnt  the  art  of  making  it  from  the  Arabs  during  the  Crusades, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  in  1095,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
acquned  many  other  useful  arts  from  that  enterprising  people. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  used  by  them  at  the  siege  of  Meed  in 
0.  0,  but  if  this  account  of  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  by  Euro- 
peans  is  true,  its  composition  must  have  been  again  foro-otten, 
lor  in  1320  we  find  its  invention  attributed  to  Bartholdus  Schwartz, 
a monk  and  in  1380  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Ve- 
netians during  a war  with  the  Genoese.  But  one  hundred  years 
nofinT*- t0  "Si  fnar  Roger  Bacon  published  a work  at  Oxford 
(1-60,)  in  which  he  says— “ From  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients 
a fire  may  be  made  that  shall  burn  at  what  distance  we  please.” 
jrtnthel  ingredients,”  are  supposed,  in  another  part  of  his 
rjdw?,  e*Plalned  ^ sulphur  and  charcoal,  and  lie  expressly 

an'd  £ ^ T a C,'ty  °r  311  army  n,W  be  destroyed, 

horrihl  il  produces  thunder  and  coruscations,  much  more 
horrible  than  those  that  happen  naturally.”  But  whoever  might 
have  invented  this  powerful  agent,  we  find  it  rapidly  coming  into 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ^ ° 

roi'uncleT18  "0t  ^ manufacture  of  gunpowder  very  dange- 

Uncle.— It  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  of  course 
eiy  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents  ; the  ingredients  of 
which  the  powder  is  made  are  used  in  various  proportions 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  powder 
manufactured  by  government  consists  of  1 part  sulphur,  l!  parts 
charcoal,  and  7’-  parts  of  saltpetre.  These  substances are^ in  the 
p ce,  l educed,  separately  to  a fine  powder,  and  in  this  part 


ol  the  operation  there  is  no  danger : the  next  part  of  the  process, 
the  mixing  of  these  ingredients,  is  one  on  which  the  quality  mainly 
depends,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done  is  extremdv  curious. 

The  three  powders  are  placed  in  three  hoppers,  placed  close’to 
each  other  and  in  a line,  at  the  lower  opening  of  each  of  these 
hoppers  a cylindrical  brush  is  placed,  which  is  made  to  revolve  on 
its  axis  by  machinery,  as  each  of  these  brushes  revolves,  a certain 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients  necessarily  falls  out  in  a thin 
stream,  and  the  quantity  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions the  brush  makes  within  a given  time,  so  that  by  thesemeans 
the  three  streams  of  powdered  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre, 
escape  from  the  hoppers  in  due  proportion,  and  falling  upon  a 
broad  endless  band,  which  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  that 
at  a very  rapid  rate,  they  become  intimately  mixed,  and  fall  off 
the  band  into  a single  receiver.  From  this  receiver,  in  order 
that  the  mixing  process  may  he  still  more  perfect,  the  powder  is 
passed  through  another  and  larger  hopper,  and,  by  means  of  a re- 
volving brush,  forced  through  the  meshes  of  a very  fine  sieve. 

William. — And  is  the  gunpowder  then  fit  for  use,  Uncle? 

Uncle.  No,  it  is  now  a fine  powder,  but  before  it  can  he  em- 
ployed as  gunpowder  it  must  he  granulated,  this  is  effected  by 
spreading  the  ingredients  on  a flat  stone,  and  then  damping  them 
sufficiently  to  be  capable  of  being  pressed  into  a compact  mass 
by  the  means  of  two  revolving  stones  placed  vertically,  something- 
aitei  the  manner  of  this  sketch,  the  wheels  revolving  on  their  own 
axes,  and  at  the  same  time  having  a horizontal  circular  motion. 
This  is  one  of  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  manufacture,  the  stones 
at  times  coining  in  contact  with  each  oilier,  on  this  account  the 
quantity  of  powder  made  into  a cake  at  one  time,  is  always 
limited. 


This  compact  mass  ot  powder  is  next  taken  to  the  coming-house 
where  it  is  formed  into  a hard  and  firm  body,  and  broken  after- 
wards into  small  lumps,  which  are  placed  in  sieves  covered  with 
parchment,  in  which  numerous  small  holes  are  punched.  A flat 
piece  of  lignum  vitae  is  made  to  revolve  in  each  of  these  sieves, 
and  by  that  means  the  lumps  are  crushed,  and  the  grains  of  powder 
fall  through  the  holes  in  the  parchment.  The  powder  both  for 
cannon  and  for  small  arms  is  made  of  the  same  materials  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  only  difference  being  the  size  of  the  grains, 
whic.i  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  holes,  with  which  thesieves  are- 
pierced.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  dry  the  powder,  which 
is  done  by  placing  u in  a kind  of  oven. 

William. — An  oven,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle  — It  is  called  a drying  house,  and  of  course  the  heat  is 
so  regulated  as  to  be  always  below  the  temperature  at  which  the 
powder  would  explode.  Sometimes  the  drying  hSuse  is  heated 
by  non  pipes,  through  which  steam  passes,  and  at  others  by  a 
kind  of  stove,  called  a gloom,  one  part  of  which  consists  of  a cast- 
non  vessel  projecting  into  one  side  of  the  room,  which  is  heated 
from  the  outside.  Such  is  the  usual  plan  by  which  this  destructive 
agen  is  manufactured,  but  the  details  vary  according  to  the  judge- 
men  o t le  different  makers.  Every  precaution  is  of  course 
a .en  o prevent  accidents,  but  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care, 
a powder-mill  is  considered  lucky  if  it  escapes  blowing  up  more 
than  ten  or  a dozen  years. 

William.  You  do  not  imagine  gunpowder  was  employed  by 
Uaptain  Warner  ? J J 

Uncle.— Certainly  not,  for  too  great  a quantity  would  he  ne- 
cessary , but  1 do  not  wish  to  be  so  unphilosophical  as  to  guess  what 
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composition  might  have  been  used,  or  in  what  other  manner  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel  was  effected.  But  having  told  you  how 
gunpowder  is  made,  I will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  other  ex- 
plosive mixtures  which  act  with  far  greater  force  than  gunpowder. 
They  are  called  detonating  or  fulminating  powders,  and  placing  on 
one  side  some  less  effective  compositions,  I will  tell  you  the  mode 
of  preparing  fulminating  silver  and  fulminating  mercury,  but  in 
describing  the  process  to  you,  I would  earnestly  warn  you  never 
to  attempt  their  manufacture,  for,  with  the  greatest  caution,  very 
dreadful  accidents  at  times  occur,  and  that  to  the  most  skilful  men. 

William. — It  was  a powder  of  this  description,  was  it  not, 
Uncle,  by  the  explosion  of  which  a scientific  gentleman  was  killed 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  a year  or  two  back  ? 

Uncle.' — It  was,  and  let  that  be  a warning  to  you,  for  on  that 
occasion,  the  sufferer  not  only  used  every  precaution,  but  he  was 
also  an  excellent  practical  chemist.  The  principal  detonating 
powders  are  fulminates  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury,  but 
less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  first  two,  than  to  the  latter.  1 he 
fulminate  of  silver  is  the  most  explosive  and  most  dangerous  to 
prepare,  for  it  has  been  known,  not  unfrequently,  to  explode  even 
when  wet.  There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  this  dangerous 
substance.  The  following  are  the  directions  of  Mr.  Brande:— 
“ 100  grains  of  fused  and  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  are 
added  to  half  an  ounce  of  warm  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
in  a sufficiently  large  glass  basin,  an  ounce  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  presently  a violent  effervescence  ensues  and  a 
powder  falls.  As  soon  as  this  appears  white,  cold  water  is  added, 
and  the  powder  is  immediately  to  be  collected  on  a filter,  washed 
and  carefully  dried  at  a temperature  of  100.  In  collecting  and 
handling  this  powder,  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  ; it  should 
be  made  in  small  quantities  only,  and  touched  with  nothing  hard, 
for  it  has  sometimes  exploded  upon  the  contact  of  a glass  rod  even 
under  water.  In  short,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  meddling  with 
it,  and  its  use  for  fulminating  balls  and  other  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, is  highly  dangerous.” 

William. — But  is  not  this  dangerous  substance  used  in  per- 
cussion caps,  for  guns,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — No,  fulminate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  that  purpose  ; 
it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  compound,  but  rather  more  manage- 
able than  fulminate  of  silver.  “ It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100 
grains  of  mercury  in  a measured  ounce  and  a half  of  nitric  acid, 
aided  by  heat.  This  solution  is  to  be  poured,  when  cool,  into  two 
measured  ounces  of  alcohol  in  a glass  basin,  and  gently  warmed. 
It  soon  begins  to  effervesce,  and  evolve  etherial  vapour ; and  if 
the  action  is  too  violent,  it  must  be  quelled  by  cooling  the  vessel, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a little  cold  alcohol.  Duiing  this  action,  a 
yellow  gray  precipitate  falls,  which  is  to  be  immediately  separated 
by  decantation  and  filtration,  washed  with  small  quantities  of  dis- 
tistilled  water,  and  carefully  dried  at  a heat  not  exceeding  100 
degrees.  The  100  grains  of  mercury  yields  about  120  grains  of 
the  powder.”  It  explodes  by  friction,  by  the  electric  spark,  and 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  By  proper  purifi- 
cation, the  powder  I have  spoken  of  is  procured,  after  it  has  been 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

William.- — How  is  it  applied  to  the  percussion  caps? 

Uncle. — It  is  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
gunpowder,  and  some  adhesive  liquid,  mastic  varnish  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as  any,  and  a drop  of  this  mixture  is  placed  in  each 
cap  and  suffered  to  dry.  The  gunpowder  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  order  that  a flame  may  be  produced  capable  of  inflaming  the 
charge,  for  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  flame  of 
fulminating  powders  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
This  powder  has  also  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
cussion bomb-shells,  very  destructive  projectiles,  of  which,  I be- 
lieve, Captain  Warner  was  the  first  inventor.  There  is  another 
very  dangerously  explosive  compound,  called  chloride  of  nitrogen, 
which  explodes  with  extreme  violence  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  any  inflammable  substance,  such  for  instance,  as  phosphorus, 
oil  of  turpentine,  naptha,  common  oil,  &c. ; it  is  a yellow  liquid, 
in  appearance  like  oil,  and  a small  globule,  not  larger  than  a grain 
of  mustard  seed,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a violent  explosion.  In 
making  experiments  with  this  substance  a French  chemist  lost  an 
eye  and  a finger,  and  Sir  H.  Davy  was,  on  one  occasion,  wounded 
severely  in  the  face. 

Uncle.— I think,  William,  it  will  be  hardly  fair  after  setting 
before  you  these  chemical  wonders,  which  are  of  too  dangerous  a 
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nature  to  be  experimented  upon,  if  I did  not  explain  to  you  a 
few  experiments,  showing  the  explosive  force  of  certain  chemical 
combinations,  which  you  may  with  safety  attempt.  Chlorate  of 
potash  is  a well  known  salt,  which  you  can  easily  obtain  ; it  is 
used  as  I have  already  told  you,  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  acts  very  energetically  on  many  inflammable  sub- 
stances. If  you  reduce  one  part  of  sulphur  to  powder,  and  three 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  them  well  together,  a small 
portion  placed  on  an  anvil  will  explode  with  a violent  noise  if 
struck  with  a hammer.  But  ns  this  mixture  will  sometimes  ex- 
plode spontaneously,  it  should  not  be  kept  ready  mixed.  ith 
phosphorus  the  explosion  is  much  more  violent,  but  as  the  phos- 
phorus is  thrown  about  in  an  inflamed  state,  it  is  too  dangerous 
an  experiment  for  you  to  try. 

Place  a few  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  at  the  bottom  of  a tall 
glass  of  water,  and  throw  in  a little  chlorate  of  potash,  take  a long- 
funnel,  and  by  its  means  introduce  a little  sulphuric  acid  into 
contact  with  the  salt.  The  phosphorus  inflames  and  burns  vividly 
in  different  parts  of  the  fluid,  forming  a kind  of  well  of  fire. 

If  you  pour  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a mixture  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  sugar,  or  almost  any  other  combustible,  it  de- 
flagrates, that  is  bursts  into  a sudden  flame.  The  violent  explosive 
nature  of  this  salt,  induced  the  French,  on  one  occasion,  to  employ 
it  instead  of  saltpetre  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  friction  to  which  it  was  subjected 
caused  it  to  explode,  and  several  lives  were  sacrificed  through  an 
incautious  pursuit  of  science. 

Thus  you  see,  William,  without  imagining  the  discovery  of  any 
newly  discovered  destructive  power,  we  find  that  powers  are  al- 
ready known,  sufficiently  energetic  to  produce  all  the  promised 
effects,  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  novelty  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  power,  but  this  circumstance,  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  merit  of  Captain  Warner’s  invention. 


VIVIAN  VERNON; 

on,  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

Iii  which  the  reader  and  the  writer  part  company . 

The  dazzling  meteor  which  we  have  so  long  pursued  now  lies 
at  our  feet,  shorn  of  that  lustre  which  has  led  us  hitherto,  so 
blythely  along  ; and  sparkling  with  only  sufficient  light  to  guide 
us  to  the  goal,  will  soon  cease  to  lure  us  onward.  Tile  rapid 
crowding  of  events  now  begins  to  hurry  us  to  a conclusion,  and 

that  which  has  to  come  may  be  briefly  narrated. — ■ 

That  Vivian  as  he  had  wooed  Florence,  now  would  wed  the 
heiress  of  Hadleigh  Hall,  has,  doubtless,  long  been  a foregone 
conclusion  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has  troubled  himself  with  the 
perusal  of  these  pages.  We  will  not  attempt  to  prolong  a con- 
cealment of  the  fact — their  marriage  took  place  about  a ycai  aftei 
the  decease  of  the  Baronet.  In  that  year  what  changes  had  fallen 
on  all  ! Vivian  had  acquired  laurels  at  the  Marlborough  academy 
and  as  the  retirement  of  the  original  proprietor. had  opened  a 
vacancy,  its  duties  and  emoluments  devolved  on  him.  Twice  had 
he  been  to  London  since  the  last  incident  noticed  in  his  metropo- 
litan career.  His  first  visit  determined  the  fate  of  Barton,  who, 
transported  for  life  by  those  laws  which  he  had  so  recklessly  out- 
raged, was  thus  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
abroad  in  the  indulgence  of  repentant  sorrow  tor  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  at  home.  The  murder  of  Jones  was  never,  satisfac- 
torily to  the  jury,  brought  against  him,  and  the  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate man  would  have  been  still  wrapped  in  mysteiy  had  not 
the  suspicions  of  his  former  confederate,  Snarkins,  who  had  been 
a material  witness  in  the  prosecution,  led  to  the.  disinterment,  a 
few  months  after  the  trial,  of  the  body  of  Jones,  in  Kew  chuicli- 
yard.  The  link  of  evidence  was  thus  supplied  when  too  late,  for 
the  notes  of  the  coroner,  who  held  the  inquest,  corroborated  that 
which  Snarkins  had  before  only  surmised,  and  the  scull  having 
been  found  deeply  indented,  as  though  by  a succession  of  violent 
blows,  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  cause  to  him 
who  had  previously  become  an  exiled  felon.  His  second  visit  was 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  bestowal  of  Rosa,  the  gypsy 
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girl,  to  whose  care  and  attention  lie  had  felt  himself  deeply  in- 
debted, and  whose  prospects,  as  far  as  laid  within  his  power,  he 
was  desirous  of  improving.  The  result  of  an  interview  with  her 
and  of  many  a self-interrogation  on  his  own  part,  led  to  the  en- 
gagement of  Rosa  as  a kind  of  mistress  of  the  household  at 
Hadleigli,  in  which  capacity  she  cheerfully  promised  to  serve,  and 
expressed  her  thanks  warmly  to  \ ernon  for  his  grateful  remem- 
brances. The  assignment  of  this  post  was  not  finally  determined 
upon  until  it  had  received  consideration.  First,  he  duly  weighed 
the  exact  state  of  his  own  feelings  towards  the  girl,  and  these  he 
adjudged  were  governed  by  sentiments  of  the  purest  friendship; 
he  next  reviewed  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  delicacy  towards 
I'lorence,  but  having  obtained  her  free  sanction  and  approval  for 
the  same,  after  an  explanatory  communication  had  taken  place, 
respecting  the  obligation  he  felt  himself  under,  there  was  no  very 
cogent  reason  to  hesitate  on  that  score.  So  coming  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  resolution  was  worthy  her,  and  creditable  to 
himself,  he  returned  with  Rosa  to  Netherleigh,  and  at  once  in- 
stalled her  in  the  performance  of  those  light  and  pleasing  duties 
which  her  office  involved.  Thus  had"  the  fleeting  year  been 
chiefly  marked.  Danby  having  succeeded  to  the  Derbyshire  pro- 
perty made  his  late  relatives’  establishment  his  own  residence, 
and  a correspondence  by  letter  was  scrupulously  maintained  with 
Vernon,  although  circumstances  now  had  occurred  to  lessen  their 
opportunities  of  meeting  personally.  Such  had  been  the  events  of 
most  import  during  the  twelvemonths,  and  here  our  narrative 
would  have  reached  its  termination,  had  not  a certain  change  be- 
fallen the  peaceful  abode  of  Vivian  and  his  bride,  which  it  is  now 
the  painful  duty  of  the  chronicler  to  append. 

Were  we  in  the  mood  for  homilies  what  stirring  morals  m in-lit 
be  wrought  from  the  recital  of  events,  which  manifest  the  dangers 
ot  early  and  dangerous  intimacies  with  the  opposite  sex.  How 
vividly  could  we  describe  the  long  train  of  evils — not  to  say 
crimes — which  such  a course  must  inevitably  and  fatally  produce. 
The  entanglement  of  such  a connexion  is  as  the  upas  tree,  which 
blights  and  deadens  all  that  falls  within  its  deadly  shade,  and  the 
mischief  spreads  and  widens  until  the  fondest  dreams  of  ambition, 
and  the  most  hallowed  hopes  of  future  happiness,  are  swallowed 
in  the  vortex  of  fearful  ruin  that  ensues — a constant  and  feverish 
excitement  frets  and  worries  the  mind  to  perdition,  until  goaded 
to  self-destruction,  or  tortured  into  mental  aberration,  the  hapless 
victim  to  the  imprudence  of  a moment  is  hurled  headlong  to  the 
gulf  of  despair.  His  worthiest  aims  are  blunted  or  diverted  from 
their  proper  path ; his  faculties  are  stifled  and  his  energies 
crushed  by  the  persecuting  phantom  he  has  called  into  being. 
The  ideal  creation  of  a monster,  which  dismays  and  appals  its 
maker,  here  becomes  fatally  realized,  and  the  fate  of  Frankenstein 
is  found  to  be  no  fable.  Peace  for  ever  flies  from  the  breast  of  the 
victim,  and  a train  of  daily  annoyances  maintain  a wearisome 
round  of  cares,  of  which  the  miserable  being  is  the  centre.  There 
is  no  repose  or  tranquillity  for  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  ; the  ter- 
mination of  existence  to  either  one  or  the  other  can  alone  bring 
with  it  a termination  of  their  woes, and  this  is  the  only  beacon  that 
lights  up  the  dreary  waste  around.  The  law  may  divest  its  edicts 
ot  severity,  the  modified  i ules  of  society  may  be  broken  with  im- 
punity, the  criminal  may  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  sentence  for 
consolation  to  the  last,  but  a fatal  error  like  this  can  apparently 
never  be  expiated,  but  by  the  life  of  torture  and  the  death  of  the 
suicide.  This  digression  has  somewhat  outstepped  its  limits,  but 
to  return.  Easy  may  it  be  to  fathom  the  depths  of  ccean,  plumb 
the  liver  s breadth,  analyse  the  component  particles  of  air,  but 
woman  s mind  will  ever  remain  to  baffle  the  student’s  enquiry,  and 
show  him  what  is  inscrutable  if  not  immeasurable.  The  heart  of 
Rosa  Karlstadt  was  undergoing  strange  mutations.  For  some 
time,  whilst  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  domestics  at  the  Hall, 
her  manners  had  by  them  been  observed  as  strange  and  wild  ; the 
madness  of  her  father  had  descended  as  an  heirloom  to  his  child. 
Her  former  love  for  Vivian  was  absorbed  in  a fearful  passion  for 
revenge,  and  revenge  too  upon  one  in  whom  his  whole  soul  was 
now  infused.  She  felt  that  Florence  had  been  the  obstacle  which 
all  the  succeeding  kindness  and  consideration  of  Vernon  had  been 
insufficient  to  remove,  and  her  energies  were  now  concentrated  to 
the  performance  of  a deed  which  her  growing  insanity  invested 
with  a singularly  alluring  power.  At  last  the  opportunity  offered. 
I'lorence  was  about  to  become  a mother,  and  the  attentions  of 
liosa  were  daily  called  into  more  active  ‘employment.  Long  after 


midnight,  at  the  close  of  an  eventful  day,  when  the  gypsy  had 
brooded  for  hours  upon  the  imaginary  wrongs  and  injuries’  that 
she  fancied  had  been  inflicted  upon  her,  the  period  of  her  revenge 
was  resolved.  Stealthily  entering  the  garden  when  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  hall  were,  dreamless  of  danger,  seeking  repose  in  sleep,  the 
gypsy  culled  from  the  branches  of  the  laurel  a basket  full  of  leaves, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  that  occult  knowledge  her  wandering 
life  had  endowed  her  with,  she  succeeded  in  distilling  a potent 
poison,  so  deadly  that  even  a few  drops  would  suffice  to  exile  life 
lor  ever.  The  following  morning,  in  bringing  the  usual  matin 
beverage  to  Florence,  the  gypsy  contrived  to  assimilate  with  it 
the  noxious  compound  she  had  prepared  on  the  preceding  night. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  details.  The  fatal  effects  of  the  poison 
soon  became  manifest,  and  when  Vivian  flew  to  the  retreat  of  the 
poisoner,  to  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  justice,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  potent  draught  had  not  been  unshared — a livid  and  mo- 
tionless corpse  usurped  the  place  of  the  destroyer. 

An  unpleasing  task  would  be  that  of  expatiating  on  the  different 
surmises  which  this  tragical  event  gave  rise  to  in  the  vicinity. 

The  grief  and  anguish  of  Vernon  knew  no  bounds,  and  frenzied 
with  the  remembrance  of  crime  that  he  could  not  entirely  acquit 
himselt  from  the  charge  of  being  the  unconscious  instigator  of, 
there  was  no  resource  open  to  him  but  a sudden  and  immediate 
change  of  scene.  Tearing  himself,  therefore,  away  from  all  that 
could  possibly  recall  to  his  memory  the  scenes  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  witness  at  Netherleigh,  Vernon  hastened  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  to  drown  the  maddening  recollection  of  past  events, 
lie  plunged  freely  and  unrestrainedly  into  the  wildest  excesses. 

1 here  the  haunts  of  vice  and  folly  were  unreservedly  opened  to 
him,  and  the  card-table  and  the  dice-box  were  the  two  extremes 
between  which  his  days  vibrated.  Absent  from  one,  he  was  to  be 
found  at  the  other,  and  though  many  endeavours  were  made  to 
wean  him  front  this  perilous  course,  he  still  persevered  in  seeking 
his  Lethe  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  gambling.  At  last,  the 
quarrel  of  a rouge-et-noir  companion  arising  from  a dispute  at 
play,  brought  about  the  consummation.  In  the  prime  of  life  and 
in,  wdiat  should  have  been,  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity  perished 
V ivian  Vernon  by  the  pistol  of  an  experienced  duellist.  He  was 
interred  at  Baden-Baden,  where  the  “accident”  as  it  was  styled 
occurred.  The  inscription  over  his  grave,  after  the  mention  of  his 
age  and  name,  is  simple,  and  at  least  indicative  of  his  untimely 
end.  It  is  briefly  one  word  : — 

jH 

“FINIS!” 


THE  WAYFARING  TREE. 

BY  JAMES  SMITH. 

{ 

Way  faring  tree  ! what  ancient  claim 
Hast  thou  to  that  right  pleasant  name  ? 

* * * * * 

A name,  methinks,  that  surely  fell 
From  poet  in  some  evening  dell 
Wandering  with  fancies  sweet. 

Morning  and  evening,  in  the  hour  of  prime,  and  at  that  uncer- 
tain time  when  twilight’s  banner  still  floats  flauntingly  along  the 
sunless  west,  and  night  pushes  a slender  cohort  of  dim  and  distant 
stars  above  the  purpling  uplands  in  the  east — have  we  not  greeted 
thee,  0 1 many-centuried  and  reverend  friend,  with  this  con- 
tinually-recurring verse?  And  through  years  of  change  (years 
that  have  wrought  so  little  change  in  thee)  have  we  not  come  to 
love  thee  as  a dear  companion : to  reckon  thee  among  the  “ old 
familiar  faces”  we  should  grieve  to  miss  ; to  invest  thee  with  a life 
and  sentiment  appertinent  rather  to  the  moral  and  the  inward, 
than  the  physical  and  outward  world ; and  to  note  thy  varying 
aspect  as  minutely  as  lovers  watch  the  changeful  countenance  of 
those  they  dote  upon? 

Spring  weaves  for  thy  aged  limbs  a subtle  drapery  of  vivid 
green;  Summer  deepens  its  hues;  and  Autumn  dves  the  woof 
with  russet,  gold,  and  crimson — “motley,  your  only  wear,”  until 
the  tattered  garb  falls  piecemeal  to  the  ground,  and  the  cold,  keen 
skies  ot  winter  glitter  above  a mighty  maze  of  leafless  limbs  and 
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branches  bare.  But  in  all  seasons  we  must  claim  for  thee  the 
attributes  of  majesty  and  beauty,  suffering  no  change  with  changing 
vesture,  and  knowing  no  abatement  with  the  diminution  o ly 
commingling  leaves.  . 

Wert  thou  not  a sapling— a slender  shoot  from  some  chance- 
scattered  acorn,  when  England’s  sod  first  felt  the  pressure  o a 
Norman’s  foot  >.  Did  outlawed  bowmen,  as  they  rustled  past  thee 
(thou  wert  a youngling  even  then)  mingle  with  their  discourse  of 
reverie  approving  mention  of  King  Rufus  s death?  i evel 
palmer  from  the  land  of  Palestine  couch  him  awhile  beneath  thy 
spreading  arms,  and  bless  the  greener  garb  of  England  s soil,  t le 
softer  gleam  of  England’s  sky  ? Wert  ever  flouted  by  the  glister- 
ing pennons  of  the  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster,  while  tucldy 
watch-fires  shed  a lurid  light  upon  thy  outstretched  bougis. 
Didst  ever  witness  that  brave  retinue  sweep  by,  which  made  the 
progresses  of  Virgin  Bess  such  showy,  glittering  spectacles  . eie 
thy  green  branches  riven  from  thee,  what  time  the  king  enjoye 
his  own  again,”  to  garnish  burly  burghers’  doorways,  and  stn  tie 
spleen  of  silent  sour  republicans  ? For  all  of  these  weie  t ly  con- 
temporaries, and  thou  survivor  of  them  all. 

As  century  after  century,  in  solemn  sequence,  marshalled  by 
memory,  glides  shadow-like  before  the  eye,  we  seem  to  recognise 
a thousand  stirring  episodes  and  “ auld  warld  tales,”  linked  wit  1 
the  history  of  this  myriad-leaved  and  antique  oak,  this  green  and 
living  temple  now  jubilant  with  song;  and  there  are  “modern 
instances”  recalled  to  mind  by  the  “Wayfaring  lrec,’  which  we 
would  fain  record  before  they,  too,  become  inurned  among  the 
partially-remembered  or  totally-forgotten  things  of  yesteiday.  e 
could  wish  to  show  there  is  a literal  and  obvious,  as  well  as  occult 
and  poetic  meaning  in  the  often-quoted  verse  of  Wordsworth 

One  impulse  from  a vernal  wood 
May  teach  us  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 


the  clustering  chimneys  and  fantastic  gables  of  the  hall,  and  e 
row  of  poplar  trees  which  grew  hard  by  his  mother  s cottage,  he 
struck  into  the  fields,  trained  the  main-road,  and  in  another  hour 
had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  coach  which  bore  him  towards 

If,  at  that  moment,  when  the  pang  of  parting  was  mingled  with 
a host  of  good  resolves,  both  tempering  his  sanguine  expectation  , 
the  youthful  traveller  could  have  analyzed  his  teel'nb‘  > R . 

liable  that  he  would  complacently  have  pronounced  them  unselh  h 
and  disinterested  in  the  extreme.  And  for  the  nonce,  the  es  -• 
mate  would  not  have  been  erroneous.  Il  et,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  in  general  there  was  a strong  tincture  of  selfishness 
and  a strong  desire  for  self  aggrandizement,  interwoven  with  the 
better  principles  of  his  nature,  nor  was  the  new  sphere  o life  nto 
which  lie  was  about  to  be  inducted,  one  precisely  calculated  either 
to  conceal,  or  to  obliterate  these  blemishes  upon  his  character. 

His  father  had  been  master  of  the  village-school  and,  dying, 
bequeathed  two  children  to  the  care,  and  a very  slender  pittance 
She  maintenance  of,  h.s  widow.  Of  these  two  children  Heni-y 
was  the  elder,  having  just  attained  to  Ins  majority,  while 

was  lS  junior  by  four  years.  The  interest  of  a amily con- 
nection had  procured  for  him  a situation  m the  onlybankin  - 
houSe  in , and  thither  we  have  already  seen  him  on  the 

road. 

Of  his  subsequent  career  brief  mention  may  suffice.  H abitt . of 
unwearied  application  and  industry  combined  w t mu  j 
taught  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  nnnutim  of  his  husines,, 
contributed  materially  to  aid  the  advancement  of  Ins  prospects, 
and  to  push  his  fortune  to  a height,  which  even  he  sangume  and 
ambitious  as  lie  was,  had  never  dreamed  of  reaching  half  so  rapn 
His  letters  home  were  brief  and  business-like.  Distance  and  m 
creasimr  duties  prevented  him,  he  said,  from  paying  them  a visit, 
and  moderate  remittances  were  enclosed  as  substitutes,  °ccasl°"- 
ally  accompanied  by  the  gratuitous  tender  of  much  sound ■ worialy 

dvice.  Of  the  latter,  more  especially,  there  was  a Lbcral  dona 

tniimatpfl  her  intended  marriage  to  a fellow-vil- 


“ Good  bye,  Kate,  dear  Kate  ; let  us  part  at  the  old  Wayfaring 
Tree.  We  both  have  cause  to  love  it  well ; nor  will  this  parting 
make  us  love  it  less.  Nay,  Kate  ; no  tears.  Think  of  my  pros- 
pects, think  of  the  aid  which  I shall  now  be  in  a position  to  render 

to  our  mother ; think  too there,  there  ! I thought  my  bonny 

Kate  would  smile  again.”  And  the  young  man  thrust  back  a 
cloud  of  jetty  ringlets  from  his  sisters  forehead,  and  pressed  Ins 
lips  upon  its  smooth  expanse,  with  an  earnestness  and  warmth, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  fervour  and  the  fulness  of  Ins  love. 

“ I know  these  tears  are  childish,  Harry  ; but  I know,  too,  or 
at  least  have  read  that  commerce  with  the  world  soon  deadens  a 
young  man’s  heart— effaces  the  images  impressed  upon  it  in  Ins 
earlier  years,  and  fills  the  mind  with  evil  fantasies  and  feverish 
desires.  Not  that  I distrust  you,  my  brother.”  she  continued, 
laving  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  lifting  up  her  quivering 
eyes  to  his,— “ but  I do  fear,  I do  mistrust  the  weakness  of  our 
common  nature.” 

“ A grandame’s  tale,  Kate  ; a grandame’s  tale,  Kate,  and  no- 
thing  better — fit  only  for  a schoolboy,  and  not,”  he  added,  di  aw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  stature—"  not  worthy  to  be  told  to  men. 

“ That  very  gesture— that  impressive  emphasis— adds  some 
confirmation  to  its  truth  and  value,  Harry,”  rejoined  t.ie  maiden, 
in  tones  of  mingled  archness  and  reproach.  _ “ It  is  a spark  struck 
out  from  smouldering  pride,  that  only  waits  the  accession  of  ti 
little  fuel,  to  kindle  it  into  a consuming  blaze.  Devoutly,  do  1 
hope,  however,  that  the  event  may  prove  your  sister  Kate  no  true 
prophetess.” 

“Amen!  my  moralizing  Kate.  Let  us  not  cloud  our  patting 
with  anv  more  such  sombre  sermons.  Harry  Salter  shall  be  a 
great  man  yet,  and  vou,  my  pretty  one,  and  our  mother  Heaven 
keep  her!— ladies  both.  And  so,  another  kiss,  Kate,  and  then 
good-bye.’  ’ 

And  straining  his  sister  in  his  arms,  not  without  mingling  a 
tear  or  two  with  hers,  the  young  man  bade  her  an  affectionate 
adieu.  He  loitered  awhile  upon  the  summit  of  the  lull  until  the 
receding  figure  of  his  sister  disappeared  behind  an  angle  ot  the 
sloping  lane;  then  glancing  hurriedly  at  the  grey  church-tower, 
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tion  when  Kate  intimated  her  intended  marriage  to  a M low-vU 
hm-cr  the  bailiff  of  an  absentee  esquire.  Something  like  diosidenc  , 
too  was  hinted  on  the  brother’s  part,  which  failed,  however  m 
shaking  the  already  settled  purpose  of  h.s  sister,  who  became 
wife  of  Edmund  Sible  in  the  very  week  in  which  Henry  Saltct 
became  the  son-in-law  and  partner  of  the  wealthy  banka, 
employer. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  parting  previ- 
ously described,  when,  towards  the  close  of  an  autumnal  clay,  a 

carriage  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  anda  man  ot 
gentlemanly  exterior  and  prepossessing  mien  aligh n > 

directed  the  postillion  to  proceed  leisurely  towards  the  Koy_a 
Oak,”  at  the  same  time  indicating  with  his  cane  its  position 
the  village,  wlrcli  lay  bosomed  in  the  trees  below.  As  the  carnag 
disappeared,  the  stranger,  folding  his  arms,  ^ood  wnh  he  un- 
moveability  of  a statue  upon  the  green  ring  of  tuif  wh  ch  en 
vironed  the  aged  tree;  while  his  eyes  wandered  excursively,  and 
with  an  interest  that  was  evidently  heightened  by  mental  asso  - 
aliens,  over  the  valley  which  lay  in  gathering  shade  and  deep 
tranquillity  beneath.  The  sun,  dipping  behind  a clump  of  trees 
upon  a western  eminence,  yet  glowed  in  fiery  broken  fra  m :n 
between  their  black  and  interlacing  stems.  A pile  °f  / 
clouds,  some  purple  and  massive,  shaped  like  islands  floatin  o 
pearly  sea;  others  crimson  and  plumed,  like  the  pinions  of  an 
oriental  bird ; and  others  lambent  and  wreathing  as  a wind-fed 
flame,  embossed  the  heavens  above.  Here  and  there  a misty  ex- 
halation wound  upwards  from  between  dark  mass es of 
foliage,  and  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  o a rivulet  m the 
sward  below.  White  gables  gleamed  spectrally  through  lea  y 
chard  trees,  and  where  the  grey  church-tower  rose  uP-thehove- 
ing  smoke  from  the  neighbouring  cottages  hung  like  a vapou  y 
crown  around  the  antique  pile.  1 here  was  that,  both  m the  hour 
and  prospect,  which  might  almost  have  created  a soul  under  the 
ribs  of  death  ;”  and  the  absorbed  and  motionless  aspect  ot  tl 
stranger  acknowledged  to  the  full  the  influences  ot  the  season  and 
the  scene. 

« Another  half-hour  so  consumed,”  at  length  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  “ would  absolutely  transform  me  to  a boy  again.  L sup- 
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pose  all  men  have  their  weak  moments,  and  this  is  mine.  But 
who  have  we  here  ? Kate,  as  I live,  and  that  respectable  clodhop 
is  my  brother-in-law,  and  her  husband,  I presume.  Umph!” 
And  the  banker  (since  it  will  be  readily  surrrysed  that  it  was  he), 
slowly  advanced  towards  the  individuals,  whose  approaching  foot- 
steps had  so  abruptly  put  an  end  to  his  soliloquy.  Though  un- 
expected, their  interview  elicited  but  a moderate  display  of  cor- 
diality. Upon  the  part  of  Katharine  fiible,  there  was  a continual 
struggle  between  her  old  affection  for  her  brother,  and  a certain 
sense  of  deference  extorted  by  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
wealth  and  elevated  station.  The  deportment  of  her  husband  was 
respectful,  but  self-possessed,  while  his  greeting  was  acknow- 
1 edged  by  the  banker  with  a still*  and  ceremonious  condescension. 

When  the  inquiries  of  the  latter,  with  reference  to  his  mother’s 
health  and  welfare,  had  been  answered,  and  minor  questions  satis- 
fied, he  claimed  his  sister's  private  ear  upon  a matter  of  particular 
importance,  on  which,  indeed,  his  present  visit  hinged ; and, 
taking  her  aside,  engaged  with  her  in  close  and  earnest° conversa- 
tion. 

As  their  colloquy  continued,  there  was  a degree  of  warmth  and 
even  of  asperity  infused  into  it,  which  plainly  intimated  that  the 
turn  it  had  assumed  was  as  distasteful  as  unexpected  to  the  sister. 

During  the  preceding  week,  Kate  had  written  to  her  brother, 
soliciting  a somewhat  heavy  loan,  in  order  to  enable  her  husband 
to  enter  into  the  occupancy  of  a farm  then  vacant.  Unwilling 
from  a variety  of  motives,  to  concede  to  the  request,  and  equally 
unwilling  to  decidedly  refuse  it,  the  banker  had  resolved  imon  a 
personal  interview  as  the  most  fitting  medium,  throuo-h  which  to 
communicate  his  disinclination  to  grant  the  favour  sought. 

Accordingly,  with  much  prolixity  and  needless  verbiage,  he 
urged  upon  his  sister,  as  his  reasons  for  refusal,  the  scarcity  of 
money,  his  inability  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  his  floating  capital 
from  the  channels  in  which  it  was  employed,  and  last,  though  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  disinclination  which  he  felt  to  advance  so 
considerable  a sum  upon  mere  personal  security.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  intimate  that  the  two  former  were  mere  fictitious  ob- 
stacles, the  whole  pith  of  his  objections  being  concentrated  in  the 
latter.  Kate  remonstrated,  mildly  at  first,  then  angrily,  then  grew 
indignant,  reproached  him  bitterly,  and  the  conversation  eventu- 
ated in  a serious  rupture. 

flic  following  morning,  Mr.  Salter  took  his  departure  from  the 
village,  poorer  in  self-respect,  poorer  in  the  affection  of  his  kindred. 
Before  the  advent  of  another  year,  Katharine  Sible  and  her  husband 
were  located  in  the  Red-hill  farm,  not,  however,  through  the  in- 
stiumentality  of  the  banker,  but  by  the  friendly  and  munificent 
assistance  of  the  bailiff’s  late  employer. 


Twelve  more  eventful  years  have  flown,  and  a mail  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  clad  in  a pJain  and  unobtrusive  garb,  accompanied 
by  a graceful  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a countenance  remarkable 
for  its  mirthful  sweet  expression,  pause  in  their  ramble,  and  seat 
themselves  upon  a bench  erected  round  the  trunk  of  the  old  Way- 
faring Tree.  The  relationship  which  subsisted  between  them 
cannot  be  that  of  parent  and  child,  for  he  himself  is  childless,  but 
their  affinity  is  evidently  close.  Some  minutes  they  spend  in 
silent  admiration  of  the  scene,  and  then  the  elder  thus  addresses 
his  companion  : — 

While  we  tarry  for  a space  beneath  the  shadow  of  our  shelter- 
ing friend,  you  shall  hear  the  narrative,  Kate,  which  I have  often 
promised  you.” 

“ A kind  thought,  uncle,  and  I will  promise  you,  in  return,  that 
you  shall  find  ‘fit  audience  though  few;”’  archly  rejoined  the 
maiden.  t 

“ Your  mother  may  have  told  you  how,  at  this  tree,  we  parted 
first,  and  how  at  this  tree  we  met  again.  You  must  have  heard, 
too,  bow  my  avarice  and  selfishness  laid  a temporary  ban  upon 
the  prospects  of  your  parents ; and — as  my  conscience  whispers 
me,  a heavier  ban  upon  my  own.  Not  avarice  alone  but  pride 
impelled  me  to  refuse.  I had  become  the  associate  of  men  of 
wealth  and  title,  and  I felt  a species  of  contempt  (you  may  well 
flown,  Kate,)  for  the  alliance  which  your  mother  had,  contrary  to 


my  suggestions,  formed  ; I was  unwilling,  therefore,  to  give  my 
new  relation  further  prominence  in  the  world.  Often  and  often 
in  after  years,  has  that  refusal  to  perform  an  act  of  kindness- 
nay,  of  positive  duty — sat  heavily  upon  my  heart,  retributively 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  death  of  her,  through  whom  the  wealth 
so  prized  originally  became  my  own.  Three  years  alone  elapsed 
between  my  second  parting  from  your  mother,  and  my  wife’s  de- 
cease. As  yet,  Kate,  there  are  trials  which  you  have  never  known, 
and  this  is  of  them.  Another  and  another  followed  it.  Sly  pa- 
tron and  benefactor,  and  indeed  my  second  father,  drooped  from 
the  moment  of  his  daughter’s  death,  and  followed  her  within  a 
year  or  something  less.  He  was  a man  of  large  and  liberal  heart, 
Ins  mind  more  comprehensive  and  expanded  than  that  of  most 

mere  money-changers  ; and  gratitude,  affection,  reverence all 

these  I owed  and  freely  rendered  him.  In  his  last  hours  I was 
unceasingly  beside  his  bed,  and  closed  his  dying  eyes.  And 
when  from  that  dim  room  1 issued  out  once  more  into  the  glare  of 
day  and  noisy  haunts  of  men,  I found  I had  emerged  from  it  an 
altered,  and,  I hope,  a wiser  man. 

f 

Hackney'd  in  business,  wearied  at  the  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chain’d  to,  quit  no  more, 

But  which  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego, — 

I relinquished  those  active  occupations  which  my  circumstances 
no  longer  rendered  it  imperative  on  my  part  to  follow  up,  and  with 
my  mind’s  eye  filled  with  pictures  of  the  green  valley  and  secluded 
village  in  which  my  earlier  years  were  spent,  I determined  once 
more  to  make  my  home  where  I had  first  drawn  breath.  Without 
equipage,  without  attendants,  in  humble  garb  and  altered  mien, 
I appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  your  father’s  house.  It  was  my 
whim  to  represent  myself  a beggared  bankrupt,  friendless  and 
penniless.  The  artifice  was  perfectly  successful,  attended  only  by 
a far  different  result  than  what  I could  have  relied  upon.  Your 
parents  both  received  the  ostensible  outcast  with  a welcome  by 
him  most  unmerited.  The  evil  he  had  done  was  recompensed  by 
good,  and  thrifty  competence  was  lavish  of  the  liberality  which 
niggardly  wealth  had  avariciously  withheld.  You  know  ihe  rest, 
Kate.  It  is  a history  pregnant  with  profitable  matter  for  reflec- 
tion : do  not  forget  it,  dear.” 

“ And  what  may  the  moral  be  which  you  would  deduce  from  it, 
uncle,  since  I have  heard  you  say  that  every  history  has  its 
moral  ?”  inquired  the  niece. 

“ It  is  this,”  he  rejoined,  drawing  a small  volume  from  his 
pocket,  and  folding  back  a page  that  had  been  doubled  down, 
“ Read  it,  Kate.” 

And  the  maiden,  with  a musical  emphasis,  read  the  following 
lines  : — 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 

Stranger!  henceforth  be  warned;  and  know  that  pride, 

Howe’er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 

Is  littleness!  that  he  who  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 

Which  he  has  never  used  ; that  thought  with  him 

Is  in  its  infancy.  The  man  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  one, 

The  least  of  Nature’s  w.orks,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful  ever.  0 be  wiser,  Thou ! 

Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love ; 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself^ 

In  lowliness  of  heart. 

The  maiden  closed  the  book,  and  both  arose. 

“ A beautiful  and  simple  truth,”  she  observed,  as  they  retraced 
their  steps ; “ I shall  never  fail  to  think  of  it,  and  think  of  you, 
as  often  as  I pass  the  old  Wayfaring  Tree.” 

From  the  Illuminated  Magazine. 
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PARLEY’S  FLORICULTURE. 


No.  IX. — Venus’  Fly  Trap. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  organic  creation  there  exist 
links  which  binds  as  it  were  one  order  of  beings  with  those  im- 
mediately above  and  below  it  in  the  scale.  The  transition  from 
the  higher  order  of  vcrtebrated  animals,  for  example,  is  gradual  ; 
there  is  no  sudden  change.  Many  instances  of  this  fact  will, 
doubtless,  present  themselves  to  our  readers — thus  the  whale  links 
fish  with  animals — the  ornithorynchus  is  an  intermediate  step 
between  animals  and  birds.  At  first  sight  it  would  perhaps  be 
imagined  that  there  could  be  no  such  connection  between  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetable  creation.  And  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  singular  plant,  a sketch  of  which  is  here  given,  may  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  even  here  this  universal  law  ot  nature  is  not 
departed  from. 

The  Dioncea  Muscipula,  or  to  use  its  more  popular  titles,  the 
Catchfly  Plant,  or  the  Venus'  Fly-trap,  is  a native  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Its  flower-stem  rises  straight  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  cupped  by  a cyme  of  small  greenish 
white  flowers.  But  these  do  not  possess  sufficient  beauty  in  them- 
selves to  attract  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  peculiarity 
which  renders  it  an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity  is  the  power 
which  it  possesses,  of  entrapping  flies  and  insects  for  its  nourish- 
ment. This  remarkable  property  resides  in  the  leaf,  which,  spring- 
ing from  the  root,  spreads  upon  the  ground  at  a little  elevation 
above  it.  It  is  composed  of  a broad  stalk  like  the  leaf  of  an 
orange-tree,  winged  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  which,  at 


the  end,  suddenly  expands  into  a thick  and  somewhat  rigid  blade, 
the  two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  their  extremities  with  long  hairs 
like  eye-  lashes.  The  leaf,  indeed,  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
to  the  two  upper  eyelids  joined  together  at  their  bases.  Some  of 
these  leaves  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  Each  portion  of  the  leaf 
is  a little  concave  on  the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three  deli- 
cate hair-like  organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly 
traverse  it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them.  These  hair-like 
processes  are  imbued  with  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  for  the 
moment  an  insect  touches  them,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  collapse, 
and  enclose  their  prey  with  a force  surpassing  an  insect’s  attempts 
to  escape.  When  the  plant  has  thus  obtained  its  prey,  the  leaf 
appears  to  exude  a fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which  seems 
to  act  as  a solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less  consumed  by  it. 

The  object  of  this  apparatus  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted. 
That  the  leaf  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  insects 
is  clear.  Mr.  Curtis,  the  celebrated  botanist,  has  remarked  of  it, 
“ If  it  were  a problem  to  construct  a plant,  with  reference  to  catch- 
ing insects,  I cannot  conceive  of  a form  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end  than  is  found  in  the  Dioncea  Muscipula.”  And  that 
the  insects,  thus  entrapped,  are  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the 
plant,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  for  the  leaves  have  actually  been 
fed  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  found  to  have  become 
more  healthy  and  vigorous,  in  consequence  of  this  artificial  stimu- 
lus. 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive  that  we  were  not  altogether 
wrong  when  we  said  that  this  plant  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of^ 
the  connecting  links  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Here  is  a carnivorous  and  insectivorous  plant  provided,  as  with 
the  lower  grades  of  animals,  with  curious,  yet  perfect  organs  for 
seizing  the  food — furnished  with  a stomach,  for  so  the  interior  ot 
the  leaf  really  is,  with  a solvent  juice,  to  prepare  the  food  for 
absorption  and  nourishment.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  in 
our  idea  than  this  analogy. 

This  power  of  entrapping  living  prey  is  not  confined  to  the 
Dioncea  Muscipula;  for  the  pretty  little  English  Sunden  and  the 
Nepenthes,  or  pitcher-plant,  have  the  same  property. 


Instinct  and  Reason. — Watch  a rookery  in  the  opening  year 
— see  a pair  of  young  rooks  begin  to  build,  and  contend  which 
shall  contribute  most  largely  to  the  receptacle  of  their  future 
offspring.  The  work,  however,  goes  on  as  slowly  as  Penelope’s 
web,  for  a dishonest  neighbour  removes  the  bits  of  stick,  and  ap- 
propriates them  to  his  own  purposes.  What  is  the  consequence? 
After  a little  while  one  bird  will  constantly  stay  at  home  and 
guard  against  depredators,  while  the  other  goes  forth  to  collect 
materials.  This  is  not  instinct,  or  both  would  never  have  thrown 
away  their  labours  ; there  were  at  least  four  steps  in  the^  rea- 
soning which  induced  one  to  watch  and  one  to  forage.  Admitting 
the  undertaking  of  the  work  to  be  a blind  propensity,  there  was 
first  a comparison  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  and  found  ; 
then  a wish  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difference  ; next,  a spe- 
culation on  how  this  could  be  accomplished  without  interrupting 
the  original  design ; and,  finally,  the  conclusion  which  infant 
nations  are  slow  to  arrive  at,  but  of  which  civilised  and  thoughtful 
countries  see  the  necessity.  While  part  engages  m manufactures, 
part  forms  a standing  army,  and  in  the  course  of  a score  or  two  of 
centuries  they  learn  a lesson  from  the  rooks. — British  Magazine. 

The  Telephone. — The  chief  object  of  this  powerful  wind- 
instrument,  invented  by  Captain  John  Taylor,  is  for  conveying 
signals  during  foggy  weather,  by  sounds  produced  by  means  ot 
compressed  air,  forced  through  trumpets,  audible  at  six  miles  dis- 
tance. The  four  notes  are  played  by  opening  the  valves  of  the  re- 
cipient, and  the  intensity  of  sound  is  proportioned  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air.  The  small-sized  telephone  instru- 
ment, which  is  portable,  has  been  tried  on  the  river,  and  the  signal 
notes  were  distinctly  heard  four  miles  off. 

Love  of  Nature. — It  has  been  observed,  and  there  is  a world 
of  homely,  ay,  of  legislative  knowledge  in  the  observation,  that 
wherever  you  see  a flower  in  a cottage-garden,  or  a bird  at  the 
window,  you  may  feel  sure  that  the  cottagers  are  better  and  wiser 
than  their  neighbours. — Bulwer. 
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POETRY. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


A voice  of  sorrow  swells  on  Albion’s  hills, 

For  him  whose  fame  her  wide  dominion  fills  ; 
Wake,  harp  of  Erin,  wake  thy  saddest  tone, 

And  mourn  the  loss  of  nations  as  thine  own. 
Though  many  a tempest  o'er  thy  skies  hath  swept, 
And  many  a grave  thy  weary  eyes  have  wept, 

Yet  still  some  tears  should  answer  to  the  knell 
Of  him  who  sang  thine  Exiles’  woes  so  well. 


Lost  Bard  of  Hope  and  Freedom,  could  our  coast 
One  harp  like  those  of  ancient  Tara  boast, 

Its  voice  should  rise  amid  a nation’s  gloom 
To  pour  a requiem  worthy  of  thy  tomb. 

Thou  needest  not  such  requiem,  while  the  earth 
Hath  souls  of  melody  and  hearts  of  worth,— 

Thine  own  proud  songs  through  distant  ages  sent, 
Shall  form  at  once  thy  dirge  and  monument. 

Long  shall  Columbia  weep  through  all  h „ woods, 
The  voice  that  glorified  their  solitudes  ; 

Her  mighty  lakes,  her  rivers,  while  they  flow, 

Shall  tell  the  tale  of  Gertrude’s  love  and  woe  ; 

The  Baltic’s  wave  shall  answer  to  thy  name, 

In  echoes  blending  thine  with  Nelson’s  fame; 

And  England’s  mariners,  where’er  they  sail, 

Shall  give  thy  glory  to  the  ocean  gale. 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  hail  on  Linden’s  plain 
Thy  laurels,  guiltless  of  the  battle  stain  ; 

And  oft  the  heart,  where  hope  alone  remains 
Amid  its  sorrows,  bless  thy  cheering  strains. 

His  deed  was  worthy  of  his  land  who  gave 
To  thine  the  dust  of  Kosciusko's  grave  ! 

For  thus  shall  Poland’s  heart,  through  ages  twine 
The  memory  of  her  brightest  stars  with  thine. 


Go,  with  thy  glory  round  thee,  mighty  shade, 

With  robes  unstained  and  laurels  undecayed, 

To  wake  the  harp,  upon  whose  golden  strings, 

Sh-ll  fall  no  shade  of  Time’s  destroying  wings. 

But,  O,  forgive  if  in  a land  so  long 
The  nurse  of  Poets  and  the  home  of  Song, 

My  hand  hath  dared  that  holy  office  claim 
Which  well  might  raise  our  proudest  minstrel’s  fame. 

Frances  Brown. 


July  12th,  1814, 


tl  Oil,  YES!  I DO  REMEMBER  WELL!” 


Oh,  yes!  I do  remember  well,  that  sweet  and  much  loved  spot, 

The  scene  of  many  a careless  prank — ’twill  never  be  forgot:  — 

Though  years  may  leave  their  impress,  on  my  yet  unfurrowed  brow, 

I ever  shall  remember  Home,  as  tis  remembered  now. 

I love  to  think  of  those  bright  hours,  when  ’neath  some  old  oak  tree, 

We  danced  without  a care  to  damp  our  merry  childish  glee  : — 

E’en  now  I see  before  my  eyes  each  “ old  familiar  face,” — 

And  in  imagination  s gaze,  each  lineament  I trace:  — 

Again  I tread  the  magic  dance,  and  friendship’s  hand  I hold: — 

I see  the  smile  upon  those  cheeks,  thatNOW  are  marble  cold: — 

Again  I hear  the  joyous  laugh,  of  those  whose  only  home, 

Is  found  beneath  the  new  raised  sod,— the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 

And  shall  the  memory  of  those  hours,  by  Time  be  driven  away  ? 

No  ! not  till  this  frail,  dying  form,  is  mouldered  to  decay  ; 

Till  Death  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  my  yet  unfurrowed  brow, 

Will  I forget  to  think  of  Home,  as  'tis  remembered  now. 

Lynn,  July  1844.  J Charles  B x. 


TO  LOVE. 


Oh  ! Love  thou  dweller  of  my  inmost  soul, 

Who  mould’st,  and  charm’st,  and  animates  the  whole, 
Without  thy  presence  hope  would  be  in  vain, 

And  memory  but  rekindle  scenes  of  pain. 

Then  till  this  heart  shall  cease  to  move, 

Be  thou  its  sacred  inmate  Love. 

For  Earth  shall  fade  and  Heaven  decay, 

And  in  the  fiery  chaos  melt  away, 

But  Love  shall  rise  superior  to  the  flame, 

And  ever  live,  undying,  still  the  same — 

Shall  mourn  o’er  myriads  of  lost  mortals,  who 
Themselves  estranged  from  bliss,  which  but  the  few 
Have  gained,  who  when  on  earth  had  trod 
The  thorny  path  which  leads  thro’  \2h  faith  to  God. 


AUGUST. 

Sunday,  4. 9th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  East  India  Docks  opened  1806. 

Monday,  5. Fenelon  born  1651.  Oyster  season  begins. 

Tuesday,  6. Ben  Jonson  died  1637.  Earl  Howe  died  1799. 

Wednesday,  7. Transfiguration  and  Name  of  Jesus.  Catholic  festival. 

Thursday,  8. Marshal  Ney  shot  1815.  Honble.  G.  Canning  died  1827 

aged  57. 

Friday,  9. Accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  P.  B.  Shelley  drowned  1822- 

aged  30.  » 

Saturday,  10. St.  Lawrence,  a deacon,  broiled  alive  on  a gridiron 

a.d.  259. 
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9 

2 

26 

HINTS  FOR  HEALTH. 

This  is  frequently  a famous  month  for  the  physician,  but  forget  not  if  you 
have  him,  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  your  own  fault  always.  Avoid  plums, 
and  eat  not  the  skin  of  any  fruit,  the  myriads  of  insects  which  make  what  is 
called  the  “ bloom,”  induce  diarrhoea,  and  promote  English  cholera.  If  poor 
neighbours  suffer  from  this  debilitating  malady,  send  them  beef  or  mutton 
ready  dressed,  it  will  cure  them  five  times  out  of  six.  Bathe  frequently  in  salt 
and  water,  and  if  not  the  whole  body,  at  least  the  head,  chest  and  neck  ; rub 
the  latter  well,  for  there  are  glands  in  plenty  to  absorb  the  health  giving  fluid. 
Look  after  the  perspiration  ; it  is  the  safety-valve  of  disease.  If  troubled  with 
sick  headache  and  a hot  clammy  sensation,  attended  with  constipation,  take 
the  following:— two  ounces  of  salts,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  flavour  it  with  lemon  peel,  according  to  taste,  and  take 
a wine  glass  full  cold  every  morning  before  breakfast.  This  is  a secret  worth 
knowing,  and  the  finest  aperient  lemonade  extant. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  H.,  (Newcastle).' — We  are  obliged  by  your  note,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  peruse  the  papers  you  mention. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  last  statement  is  correct. 

IfT.  P.,  (Sunderland),  will  assure  us  that  the  verses  are  original, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  insert  them. 

T.  E.  G. — IVe  are  compelled  to  decline  to  insert  your  verses. 

T.  C. — We  think  the  individual,  respecting  whom  you  inquire,  was 
executed  in  1 829. 

A Friend. — We  cannot  reply  to  your  enquiry  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  letter.  Your  suggestion  shall  be  considered. 

Quiz  Pry. — The  whole  of  the  work  named  has  not  been  published. 

T.  P.  C. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  tale  is  already  too  well  known 
to  be  worth  transluting  afresh. 

C.  B k,  (Lynn). — Has  our  thanks  ; we  have  inserted  a portion 

of  the  contents  of  his  letter. 

G.  II.,  (Horseleydown). — Is  your  last  packet  a continuation  of  the 
tale,  or  a separate  story  ? 

Musa’s  verses  are  declined  with  thanks. 

Edwyn  shall  be  replied  to  next  week. 

P.  R. — We  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
subject  you  mention,  and  hope  to  hear  further  from  you  in  the 
course  of  a few  days. 

L.  S.  (Liverpool.) — We  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  your  enquiry. 

Kate  and  T.  M.  (Salford,)  have  been  replied  to  by  letter. 

To  tiie  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  <$■<•., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-strcct, 
Strand. 


Kate. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12(i,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Onwiiyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. August  10,  ISM. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


CHAPTER  XII. THE  BURGOMASTER. 

ERTAIN  that  his  horse  had  not  voluntarily 
entered  the  cart-house,  the  uneasiness  of  Da- 
gobert  continued  to  increase,  for  he  attributed 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  malice  of  the 
brute-tamer.  But  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  man’s  hatred,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  saw  with  fear,  that  his 
cause,  just  as  it  was,  was  about  to  depend  on  the 
good  or  bad  humour  of  a judge,  just  roused 
from  his  sleep,  who  might  easily  condemn  him,  owing  to  deceitful 
appearances.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  conceal  from  the  or- 
phans, as  long  as  possible,  the  new  misfortune  which  had  over- 
taken them,  he  opened  the  door  of  their  chamber,  and  at  the 
entrance  stumbled  over  Growler,  for  the  dog  had  run  back  to  his 
post,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Jovial. 

“ Luckily  the  dog  has  come  back,  and  the  poor  things  have  had 


a guardian,”  said  the  soldier,  as  he  opened  the  door.  To  his  great 
surprise  the  room  was  quite  dark.  “ My  children,”  he  exclaimed, 
“why  are  you  without  a light?”  No  answer  was  returned.  Full 
of  alarm,  he  crept  softly  to  the  bed,  and  took  hold  of  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  two  sisters — itwas  cold  as  ice.  “ Rose — my  children,” 
he  exclaimed — ’“Blanche  why  don’t  you  answer?  you  frighten 
me.”  Still  silent,  and  the  hand  he  held  was  cold  and  passive  in 
his.  The  moon  at  this  moment  struggled  through  the  thick  clouds 
which  surrounded  her,  and  threw  a ray  of  light  into  the  little 
room,  and  upon  the  bed  placed  opposite  the  window,  sufficiently 
bright  to  enable  the  soldier  to  perceive  that  the  two  orphans  had 
fainted.  The  pale  blue  light  of  the  moon  increased  the  pallor  of 
their  cheeks,  as  they  lay  half  embracing  each  other,  Rose  having 
hidden  her  face  in  Blanche’s  bosom. 

“ They  have  been  overcome  by  fear,”  cried  Dagobert,  as  he 
hastened  to  fetch  his  gourd.  “ It  is  not  astonishing,  poor  child- 
ren, after  a day  in  which  they  have  been  so  much  agitated,”  And 
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the  soldier,  wetting  the  corner  of  a pocket-  handkerchief  with  a 
few  drops  of  eau-de-vie,  placed  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
bed,  and  gently  rubbed  the  temples  of  the  two  sisters  ; at  the  same 
time  he  held  the  linen  impregnated  with  spirit  to  their  little  nos- 
trils. Still  on  his  knees,  his  agitated  and  embrowned  features  in- 
clined over  the  orphans,  he  waited  anxiously  for  a few  seconds, 
before  he  again  resorted  to  the  only  means  he  possessed  of  resto- 
ring them  to  their  senses.  A slight  movement  on  the  part  of  Blanche 
gave  the  soldier  some  hopes  ; she  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow 
and  sighed.  Soon  afterwards  she  started,  and  opened  her  eyes 
with  fear  and  astonishment ; but  not  recognizing  Dagobcrt,  on 
the  instant,  she  exclaimed — “ Sister  !”  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Rose.  The  latter  now  began  to  experience  the  effects  of 
the  soldier’s  attention,  and  at  the  cry  of  Blanche  she  at  once  re- 
covered from  her  lethargy,  and  again  sharing  her  fears,  without 
knowing  why,  drew  herself  close  to  her. 

“ They  have  come  to  themselves,”  said  Dagobert ; “that’s  of 
consequence;  their  foolish  fears  will  soon  have  passed  away.” 
Then  he  added,  softening  his  voice,  “ well,  my  children,  have  a 
good  heart,  you  will  soon  be  better.  It  is  me — here  am  I — Dago- 
bert.” The  orphans  quickly  turned  their  charming  features  to- 
wards the  soldier,  although  they  were  still  impressed  with  trouble 
and  emotion,  and  then,  with  an  action  full  of  grace,  they  stretched 
out  their  arms  to  hint  and  exclaimed,  “ Is  it  you,  Dagobert  ? Then 
we  are  safe.”  “ Yes,  yes,  children,  it  is  me,”  said  the  veteran, 
taking  their  hands  in  his  and  pressing  them  joyfully.  “ You  have 
been  terribly  frightened  while  I was  away?”  “ Frightened — oh  1 
frightened  to  death.”  “If  you  did  but  know — oh,  heavens!  if 
you  did  but  know.”  “ But  the  lamp  is  out,  how  did  that  happen?” 
“ We  did  not  do  it.”  “ Now  recollect  yourselves,  poor  girls,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it.  I do  not  feel  quite  safe  in  this  inn  ; but 
luckily  we  shall  soon  leave  it.  It  was  an  unhappy  chance  that  led 
me  here  ; but  then  again  there  was  no  other  in  the  village.  Now 
tell  me  what  has  happened?” 

“ You  had  scarcely  left  us,  when  the  window  was  opened  vio- 
lently, and  the  lamp  and  table  both  fell  down  with  a dreadful 
noise.”  “ Then  our  hearts  failed  us,  we  clung  to  each  other  and 
screamed,  for  we  thought  we  heard  some  one  in  the  room.”  “ And 
we  were  so  frightened,  we  felt  quite  ill.”  Unfortunately,  Dago- 
bert, believing  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance shaken  the  window  and  broken  the  glass,  imagined  he  had 
not  fastened  the  bolt  safely,  and  attributed  the  second  accident  to 
the  same  cause,  believing  that  the  fears  of  the  orphans  had  de- 
ceived them.  “There,  there,  its  all  over,  dont  be  alarmed,”  he 
said  to  them.  “But,  Dagobert,  why  did  you  leave  us  so  suddenly  ?” 

“ Ah,  now  I recollect  sister,  did  we  not  hear  a great  noise,  and 
Dagobert  run  to  the  stairs,  and  cried  out,  ‘ My  horse  ! What  are 
they  doing  with  my  poor  horse?’”  “It  was  Jovial  then  who 
neighed  ?” 

These  questions  renewed  the  soldier’s  distress,  and  afraid  of 
answering,  he  said  with  an  embarrassed  air,  “ Yes,  J ovial  neighed ; 
but  it  was  nothing.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  but  we  must  have  a light ; 
do  you  know  where  I put  my  steel  last  night — surely  I am  losing 
my  wits,  here  it  is  in  my  pocket.  And  luckily,  here  is  a candle  ; 

I will  light  it,  for  I want  to  look  for  some  papers  that  are  in  my 
bag.”  Dagobert  struck  a light,  and  having  lighted  the  candle, 
perceived  that  the  window  was  really  half  open,  the  table  over- 
turned, and  his  haversac  lying  near  the  lamp.  He  closed  the 
window,  placed  the  little  table  on  its  legs,  laid  his  bag  upon  it, 
and  opened  it,  that  he  might  take  out  his  pocket-book,  which, 
with  his  cross  and  his  purse,  he  had  placed  in  a pocket  formed 
between  the  lining  and  the  leather,  and  which  had  no  appearance 
of  having  been  ransacked,  the  straps  were  so  well  fastened.  The 
soldier  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  which  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  haversac,  and  found  nothing. 

Surprised  and  thunder-struck,  he  grew  pale  as  death,  and 

starting  back  exclaimed,  “How’s  this nothing  here!” 

“ What  ails  you  Dagobert?”  said  Blanche.  He  gave  no  answer. 
Motionless,  ai  d leaning  over  the  table,  he  still  kept  his  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  his  haversac.  Suddenly  a vague  ray  of  hope  seemed 
to  appear.  For  the  cruel  reality  did  not  seem  possible  to  him,  he 
emptied  hastily  the  contents  of  the  bag  on  the  table,  they  con- 
sisted of  a few  clothes,  nearly  worn  out,  and  an  old  soldier’s  coat, 
of  the  uniform  of  a grenadier  of  the  imperial  guard,  a holy  relic  of 
the  poor  soldier’s.  But  in  vain  did  Dagobert  unfold  each  gar-  j 
ment,  he  could  find  neither  his  purse  nor  his  pocket-book,  which  ' 


contained  the  letters  of  General  Simon,  and  his  cross.  In  vain 
with  all  that  childishness,  by  which  desperate  researches  are  ac- 
companied, did  the  soldier  take  his  haversac  by  the  two  corners, 
and  shake  it  violently,  nothing  fell  out. 

The  two  orphans  looked  on  with  uneasiness,  without  compre- 
hending either  the  silence  or  actions  of  Dagobert,  who  had  his 
back  turned  towards  them.  Blanche,  at  length,  ventured  to  speak 
to  him  in  a timid  tone.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you  ? — why  don’t 
you  answer  us  ? — what  is  it  you  are  looking  for  in  your  bag?” 
Dagobert  still  remained  silent,  he  searched  all  his  pockets,  and 
turned  them  inside  out,  but  nothing  was  there.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  first  time  during  his  life  in  which  his  two  children,  as  he  called 
them,  had  addressed  him  without  receiving  an  answer.  Blanche 
and  Rose  felt  their  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  imagining  the  soldier 
was  angry,  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him.  “No — no — that 
can’t  be — no  1”  said  the  veteran,  placing  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  remember  where  he  had  placed  those  objects 
which  were  so  precious  to  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  to  believe  they  were  lost. 

A flash  of  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  he  ran  to  the  childrens’ 
portmanteau,  which  lay  on  a chair,  itcontained  a small  quantity 
of  linen,  two  black  drqsses,  and  a little  white  box,  which  held  a 
silk  handkerchief  belonging  to  their  mother,  two  locks  of  her 
hair,  and  a black  ribbon  she  used  to  wear  round  her  neck ; for 
wljat  little  property  she  possessed,  had  been  seized  by  the  Russian 
government,  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  her  estates. 
Dagobert  turned  everything  over  and  over  again,  looked  into 
every  hole  and  corner  of  the  portmanteau — nothing — nothing.  By 
this  time,  completely  overcome,  he  leant  upon  the  table,  and  the 
robust  and  daring  man  felt  himself  failing — his  face  was  burning 
and  at  the  same  time  bathed  in  a cold  sweat,  while  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him.  A drowned  man,  it  is  said,  will  catch  at 
a straw,  and  thus  it  is  despair  itself  will  not  utterly  despair.  Da- 
gobert allowed  himself  to  be  led  awav  by  an  absurd,  foolish  and 
Impossible  hope,  he  turned  round  quickly  to  the  two  orphans,  and 
said  to  them,  without  considering  the  alteration  in  his  looks  and 
voice — “ Have  I given  them  to  you  to  take  care  of — say?”  Rose 
and  Blanche,  instead  of  answering  him,  frightened  at  the  paleness 
of  his  looks,  uttered  a cry  of  terror.  “ Oil  God  1 oh  God  ! what 
ails  you?”  murmured  Rose.  “ Have  you  got  them,  yes  or  no?” 
cried  the  unhappy  man,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  half  mad  through 
grief— If  you  say  no — I’ll  take  the  first  knife  I can  lay  my  hands 
on  and  plunge  it  in  your  heart.” 

“ Alas  1 alas  ! you  who  are  so  good — oh,  forgive  us,  if  we  have 
offended  you.”  “ You,  who  love  us  so  much,  will  not  hurt  us,” 
and  the  orphans,  holding  up  their  suppliant  hands  to  the  soldier, 
burst  into  tears.  The  latter,  unconscious  of  their  presence,  looked 
at  them  with  a haggard  eye,  but  soon  the  madness  passed,  and 
the  reality  presented  itself  to  his  mind  with  all  its  terrible  conse- 
quences. He  clasped  his  hands,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  or- 
phans’ bed,  pressed  his  head  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sobs, 
for  this  man  of  iron  sobbed,  might  be  heard  these  broken  words — 
“Pardon!  pardon!  I did  not  know — oh,  misery — pardon.”  At 
this  burst  of  grief,  the  cause  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend, 
but  which  in  a man  like  him  was  cruelly  affecting,  the  two  sisters, 
completely  overcome,  burst  into  tears  and  threw  their  arms  round 
his  old  gray  head.  “ Look  at  us  Dagobert,  say  what  it  is  affects 
you  ? it  is  not  us,  is  it?” 

A noise  was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Growler  who  was  outside  the  door,  began  to  bark  loudly.  The 
nearer  the  footsteps  approached,  the  more  furious  the  barking  of 
the  dog  became,  and  no  doubt  it  was  accompanied  by  some  hostile 
demonstration  on  his  part,  for  they  heard  the  innkeeper  cry  out  in 
an  angry  tone — “Do  you  hear  there?  call  off  your  dog;  speak  to 
him,  it  is  the  burgomaster.”  “ Dagobert,  do  you  hear  ? it  is  the 
burgomaster,”  said  Rose.  “See,  the  people  are  coming  up!” 
continued  Blanche.  These  words,  and  “ the  burgomaster,” 
brought  back  every  thing  to  the  memory  of  Dagobert,  and  put  a 
finishing  touch,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  to  the  picture  of  his 
terrible  position.  His  horse  was  dead,  his  passports  missing, 
without  money,  and  one  day — a single  day’s  delay,  would  ruin  the 
last  hope  of  the  two  sisters,  and  render  useless  this  long  and  pain- 
ful journey.  Men  of  great  daring,  and  Dagobert  was  one  of  these, 
prefer  great  perils  and  threatening  situations,  in  which  the  danger 
j is  clearly  defined,  to  the  vague  fears  by  which  some  definite  evil 
' is  preceded.  Dagobert,  by  the  assistance  of  his  good  sense.,  and 
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admirable  devotedness,  perceived  tliat  the  only  hope  he  had  was 
in  the  justice  of  the  burgomaster,  and  that  all  his  efforts  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  task  of  securing  his  favourable  opinion.  He 
wiped  his  eyes  therefore  with  the  bed-clothes,  raised  himself  from 
the  bed,  erect,  calm,  and  resolute,  and  said  to  the  orphans — 

“ Fear  nothing,  children,  he  who  is  to  save  us  has  arrived.” 

“Are  you  going  to  call  off'  your  dog?”  cried  the  host,  still  de- 
tained on  the  staircase  by  that  vigilant  sentinel  Growler,  who  con- 
tinued t#  dispute  the  passage.  “ This  dog  here  is  mad,  tie  him 
up,  will  you  ? have  you  not  been  the  cause  of  sufficient  mischief 
in  my  house  already?  I tell  you  his  worship  the  burgomaster 
wishes  to  interrogate  you  next,  he  has  just  examined  Morok.” 
Dagobert  passed  his  fingers  through  his  gray  hair  and  moustaches, 
fastened  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  smoothed  his  sleeves  with  his 
hands,  to  improve  his  appearance  as  much  as  possible,  feeling  that 
the  fate  of  the  orphans  depended  on  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  the  magistrate.  It  was  not  without  a beating  heart  that  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  lock,  after  having  told  the  little  girls  they 
were  not  to  be  alarmed  at  so  many  things  taking  place.  “ Cover 
yourselves  up  well  in  bed,  children,  if  it  is  necessary  that  any  one 
should  come  in,  it  shall  be  the  burgomaster  alone.”  Then  open- 
ing the  door,  the  soldier  went  out  on  the  landing-place,  and  cried 
out — “ Down,  Growler — come  here.”  The  dog  obeyed  him,  but 
with  evident  reluctance;  his  master  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  or- 
ders, to  induce  him  to  refrain  from  displaying  his  hostile  beha- 
viour towards  the  host,  as  the  latter  with  his  lantern  in  one  hand, 
and  cap  in  the  other,  respectfully  led  the  way  for  the  burgomaster, 
whose  magisterial  figure  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  staircase. 
Behind  the  judge,  and  a few  steps  lower  than  him,  you  might  see 
indistinctly,  by  the  light  of  another  lantern,  the  curious  faces  of 
the  inmates  of  the  inn. 

Dagobert,  after  he  had  made  Growler  go  into  the  chamber,  shut 
the  door,  and  advanced  a couple  of  steps  on  the  landing  place, 
which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a good  many  people,  and 
furnished  with  a wooden  bench  with  a back  to  it.  The  burgo- 
master, having  gained  the  topmost  stair,  appeared  surprised  at 
seeing  Dagobert  close  the  door  of  the  room,  as  if  he  wished  to 
refuse  him  admission.  “ Why  do  you  shut  that  door  ?”  he  asked 
in  a sharp  tone.  “ First,  because  two  young  girls,  who  are  con- 
fided to  my  care,  are  in  bed  in  that  chamber,  and  secondly,  because 
your  interrogations  would  make  the  children  uneasy,”  replied 
Dagobert.  “ Seat  yourself  on  this  bench,  your  worship,  and  ques- 
tion me  here.  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  same  to  you.”  “ And 
by  what  right  do  you  presume  to  appoint  a place  for  your  interro- 
gatory ?”  enquired  the  judge,  with  a displeased  air.  “ I presume 
to  do  nothing,  your  worship,”  the  soldier  hastened  to  say,  fearful 
of  prejudicing  the  judge  ; “ only  the  young  girls  are  in  bed  ; they 
are  already  much  alarmed.  It  will  be  a proof  of  your  goodness, 
if  you  will  but  question  me  here.”  “ Humph — here,”  said  the 
magistrate,  rather  vexed.  “A  fine  job  this.  It  was  well  worth 
while  to  disturb  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Well,  let  it  be 
so.  I’ll  question  you  here.”  Then  turning  to  the  inn  keeper. 
“ Put  your  lantliern  down  on  this  bench  and  leave  us.” 

The  host  obeyed  and  went  down,  followed  by  his  people,  as 
much  vexed  as  they  were,  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  in- 
terrogatory. The  veteran  remained  alone  with  the  magistrate. 

CHAPTER  XIII. THE  JUDGEMENT. 

The  worthy  burgomaster  of  Mockern,  wore  on  his  head  a cloth 
cap,  and  was  enveloped  in  a cloak ; he  pressed  rather  heavily  on 
the  bench,  for  he  was  a stout  man,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age 
with  a surly  and  ill-tempered  look,  while  with  his  fat  and  coarse 
fist  he  frequently  rubbed  his  eyes,  red  and  swollen  from  being 
so  suddenly  awakened.  Dagobert  stood  bare  headed,  with  a sub- 
missive and  respectful  air,  holding  his  foraging  cap  in  his  hand, 
and  striving  to  read  in  the  brutish  physiognomy  of  his  judge,  what 
chance  there  was  of  interesting  him  in  his  fate,  or  rather  in  the  fate 
of  the  two  orphans.  In  this  critical  moment  the  poor  soldier  cal- 
led to  his  assistance  all  his  coolness,  reason,  eloquence,  and  reso- 
lution ; he,  who  twenty  times  during  his  life  had  faced  death  with 
cool  disdain  ; he,  who,  calm  and  self-possessed,  had  never  shrunk 
before  the  eagle  glance  of  the  emperor,  his  liei-o,  his  divinity, 
felt  himself  cowed  and  trembling  before  the  malevolent  looks  of 
a village  burgomaster.  Again,  a few  hours  previously  he  had  been 
obliged  to  submit,  unmoved  and  resigned,  to  the  insults  of  the 
prophet,  that  he  might  not  compromise  the  sacred  mission  which 
a dying  mother  had  imposed  on  him.  Showing  thus  to  what  an 


extent  an  upright  and  simple  mind  might  practise  the  heroism  of 
self-denial. 

“ Well,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your  justification  ? Come  be 
quick,”  said  the  judge,  brutally,  with  an  impatient  yawn.  “ I have 
not  to  justify  myself — I have  to  complain,  your  worship,”  said 
Dagobert,  in  a firm  voice.  “Are  you  going  to  instruct  me  as  to  how 
I am  to  put  my  questions  ?”  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  in  so  sharp 
a voice  that  the  soldier  blamed  himself  lor  having  made  so  bad  a 
beginning.  Wishing  then  to  pacify  his  judge,  he  hastened  to  an- 
swer him  submissively.  “ Pardon  me,  your  worship,  for  having 
explained  myself  so  badly.  I only  wished  to  say,  no  blame  has 
attached  to  me  in  this  affair.”  “ The  prophet  says  otherwise.” 

“ The  prophet  ■ — ’ ’ continued  the  soldier,  with  a doubtful  air.  “The 
prophet  is  a pious  and  honest  man,  incapable  of  telling  a false- 
hood,” observed  the  judge.  “ I have  nothing  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, sir,  but  you  are  too  just,  and  have  too  good  a heart  to  do 
me  wrong,  without  listening  to  me.  A man  like  you  cannot  act 
unjustly,  and  that  we  shall  shortly  see.” 

While  thus,  in  spite  of  his  nature,  he  played  the  courtier,  Da- 
gobert softened  his  coarse  voice  as  much  as  possible,  and  tried  to 
give  his  austere  countenance  a smiling,  flattering,  and  prepossessing 
appearance.  “ A man  like  you,”  he  added,  redoubling  his  suavity 
of  speech,  “so  respectable  a judge  will  not  hear  with  one  ear 
only.”  “ We’re  not  talking  of  ears  now,  but  of  eyes,  and  although 
my  own  are  itching  as  if  I had  rubbed  them  with  stinging  nettles, 

I saw  the  hand  of  the  brute  tamer  horribly  mangled.”  “ That  is 
true,  your  worship,  that  is  very  true,  but  if  lie  had  only  secured 
his  cages,  and  the  door,  that  would  not  have  happened.”  “ Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,  it  was  your  fault;  you  should  have  tied  your 
horse  securely  to  his  manger.”  “You  are  right,  sir,  certainly 
you  are  right,”  said  the  soldier,  in  a still  more  affable  and  concili- 
ating voice.  “ It  is  not  a poor  devil  like  me  who  has  a right  to 
contradict  you  ; but  if  any  one,  for  the  sake  of  mischief,  should 
have  let  my  horse  loose — that  it  should  go  into  the  menagerie,  you 
would  acknowledge  in  that  case,  that  it  was  not  my  fault,  that  is, 
if  it  so  pleased  you,”  the  soldier  hastened  to  say,  “ I have  no 
right  to  direct  you  in  any  thing.”  “And  why  the  devii  should 
they  do  you  this  ill  turn  ?”  “I  do  not  know,  your  worship ; but  — ” 
“ You  do  not  know,  very  well,  neither  do  I,”  said  the  impatient 
burgomaster.  “ My  God ! here  is  an  abundance  of  foolish  talk 
about  the  carcass  of  a dead  horse.” 

The  features  of  the  soldier,  suddenly  losing  their  expression  of 
forced  amenity,  returned  to  their  natural  harshness,  and  he  replied 
with  a serious  and  agitated  voice — “ My  horse  it  is  true  is  dead, 
it  is  now  no  more  than  a carcass,  but  an  hour  since,  although  old, 
he  was  full  of  courage  and  intelligence.  He  neighed  joyously  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  every  evening  licked  the  hands  of  the 
two  children  he  had  borne  through  the  day,  as  he  had  formerly 
carried  their  mother.  No  more  will  he  bear  another,  they  will 
throw  him  in  the  highway,  the  dogs  will  devour  him,  and  there’s 
the  end.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  call  that  back  so  harshly  to 
my  memory,  M.  Le  Bourgmester,  for  I loved  my  horse.”  At 
these  words,  uttered  with  true  and  touching  simplicity,  the  bur- 
gomaster, moved  in  spite  of  himself,  reproached  himself  for  his 
speech.  “ I understand  your  being  sorry  for  your  horse,”  he 
said,  in  a less  impatient  voice;  “ but  after  all  what  would  you 
have?  It  was  a misfortune.”  “A  misfortune!  yes,  your  wor- 
ship, a great  misfortune  ; the  young  girls  who  accompany  me,  are 
too  weak  to  undertake  a long  journey  on  foot,  and  too  poor  to  tra- 
vel in  a carriage— and  yet  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  in  Paris 
before  February.  When  their  mother  died,  I promised  to  conduct 
them  into  France,  for  they  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  me.”  “ You 
are  their — .”  “Their  faithful  servant,  sir,  and  now  my  horse  is 
killed,  what  would  you  have  me  do?  I am  sure  you  are  kind — perhaps 
you  have  children  ? — If  some  day  they  should  be  in  the  position  of 
my  two  little  orphans,  possessed  of  no  other  resource  in  the  world  but 
a poor  soldier  who  loves  them,  and  an  old  horse  that  carries  them 
- — If  after  having  been  unfortunate  since  their  birth — yes,  truly 
unfortunate — fer  my  orphans  are  the  daughters  of  exiles— their 
happiness  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
and  the  death  of  a horse  should  have  rendered  that  impossible  ? — 
Oh  ! say,  Monsieur  Le  Bourgmester,  does  it  not  move  your  heart  ? 
Do  you  not,  like  me,  perceive  that  the  loss  of  a horse  is  irrepar- 
able?” “Certainly!”  said  the  burgomaster,  who  was  a good- 
hearted  man  at  the  bottom,  and  involuntarily  partook  of  the  emo- 
tion of  Dagobert.  “ I understand  now  the  serious  nature  of  your 
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loss,  and  besides  these  orphans  interest  me — how  old  are  they  ?” 
“ Fifteen  years  and  two  months,  they  are  twins.”  “ Fifteen  years 
and  two  months — nearly  the  age  of  my  Frederica.”  “ You  have 
a daughter  of  that  age,”  continued  Dagobert,  with  renewed  hope. 
“Ah,  sir  ! then  indeed  I am  no  longer  disquieted  about  the  safety 
of  my  poor  little  ones— you  will  do  me  justice.” 

“Do  Justice;  that  is  my  duty.  After  all — in  this  affair,  the 
damage  is  about  equal,  on  the  one  hand  you  tied  your  horse  up 
insecurely,  and  on  the  other  the  hrute-tamer  left  his  door  open. 
He  says  in  answer  to  this — 1 I am  wounded  in  the  hand’ — but  you 
answer  ‘ my  horse  is  killed ; and  for  a thousand  reasons  the 
death  of  my  horse  is  irreparable.’”  “ You  make  me  speak  better 
than  I ever  yet  spoke,  M.  Le  Bourgmester,”  said  the  soldier  with 
a humble  and  cunning  smile,  “ but  it  is  the  sense  of  what  I would 
have  said,  for  as  you  argue  yourself,  this  horse  is  all  I possess, 
and  it  is  but  fair  that  . . . . ” “Certainly,”  replied  the  burgo- 
master, interrupting  the  soldier,  “ your  reasoning  is  excellent — 
the  prophet,  in  other  respects  a worthy  man,  has  very  cleverly 
represented  the  state  ot  the  case,  and  then  he  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, you  must  remember  we  are  all  very  devout  catholics  here, 
and  he  sells  our  wives  little  edifying  books  at  a very  cheap  rate, 
and  as  to  rosaries  and  agni  Dei,  he  parts  with  them  at  a decided 
loss.  That  you  will  tell  me  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  business, 
and  you  are  quite  right,  and  yet  to  tell  you  the  truth  I must  own 
I came  here  with  the  intention—.”  “ To  do  me  injustice — was  it 
not  so  M.  Le  Bourgmester  ?”  said  Dagobert,  whose  hopes  were  in- 
creasing, “ but  that  was  because  you  were  not  quite  awake — the 
eye  of  justice  was  not  quite  open.” 

“ \\  hy,  truly,  my  man,”  replied  the  burgomaster  in  a good  tem- 
pered tone,  “ that  is  very  possible,  for  I told  Morok,  in  the  first 
instance,  I would  see  him  righted,  then  he  said,  very  generously, 
by  the  bye,  1 since  you  have  condemned  by  opponent,  I will  not 
make  his  situation  worse  by  telling  you  of  certain  matters.’  “Re- 
specting me  ?”  “It  would  seem  so,  for  like  a generous  enemy  he 
was  silent,  when  I told  him  that  it  was  most  likely  I should  make 
you  pay  a heavy  fine  to  him,  for  I do  not  deceive  you,  when  I say, 
that  before  I heard  your  reasons,  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  insist 
on  your  indemnifying  the  prophet  for  his  wound.”  “Thus  it  is 
your  worship,  even  the  most  upright  and  clear-sighted  men  may 
be  deceived,”  observed  Dagobert,  again  becoming  a courtier,  and 
adding,  while  he  endeavoured  to  assume  a jocular  tone,  “ But  the 
truth  will  out,  and  although  he  may  be -a  prophet,  he  may  be  de- 
ceived.” 

By  this  vile  attempt  at  a joke,  the  first  that  Dagohert  had  ever 
perpetrated,  you  may  well  judge  of  the  seriousness  of  his  position, 
and  of  the  efforts  and  schemes  of  all  kinds  by  which  the  poor  fellow 
endeavoured  to  enter  into  the  good  graces  of  his  judge.  The 
burgomaster  could  not  at  first  understand  the  joke,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  guess  at  it,  by  the  satisfied  air  and  interrogative  look 
of  Dagobert,  which  seemed  to  say,  “ That’s  not  so  bad,  I’ve  even 
astonished  myself.”  The  magistrate  smiled  gravely,  shook  his 
head,  and  aggravated  the  joke  by  saying,  “ Eh  ! eh  ! oh  you  are 
right,  the  prophet  has  prophesied  badly.  You  will  pay  him  no 
indemnity,  I look  upon  the  damage  as  equal  on  both  sides,  one 
balances  the  other — he  has  been  wounded,  and  your  horse  is  killed 
— your  accounts  are  squared.” 

“Then  how  much  do  you  consider  he  owes  me?”  asked  the 
soldier  with  comical  simplicity.  “ What’s  that  ?”  “ I mean  your 

worship,  how  much  has  he  to  pay  me?”  “ How  much  ?”  “Yes, 
but  before  we  decide  upon  the  amount,  I must  tell  you  of  one  thing. 
I think  I ought  not  to  employ  all  the  money  in  purchasing  a horse, 
I am  sure,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  I can  buy  a beast 
very  cheap  of  the  country  people.  I even  acknowledge  to  you 
between  ourselves,  that  at  a pinch,  I could  even  put  up  with  a 
good  little  ass — for  I have  no  vanity  in  the  affair,  in  fact  I should 
like  it  better,  for  after  the  loss  of  poor  Jovial,  the  company  of 
another  horse  would  be  painful  to  me — so  that  I ought . . . .” 
“Stop,”  cried  the  burgomaster,  interrupting  Dagobert,  “What 
money,  what  ass,  what  other  horse  are  you  talking  of?  I say  you 
owe  the  prophet  nothing,  and  he  owes  you  nothing.”  “ He  owes 
me  nothing  ?”  “ You  are  very  stupid,  my  fine  fellow  ; I tell  you 

again  that  if  the  prophet’s  animals  have  killed  your  horse,  the 
prophet  himself  has  been  sadly  wounded — so  that  you  see,  you 
are  quits — or  if  you  prefer  it,  you  owe  him  no  indemnity,  and  he 
owes  you  none,  do  you  understand  ?”  Dagobert,  stupified  at  these 
words,  remained  for  some  moments  without  answering,  and  casting 


an  agonised  look  on  the  burgomaster,  for  he  saw  his  newly  born 
hopes  destroyed  by  this  decision.  “ But  still  your  worship,”  he 
continued  in  an  agitated  voice,  “You  are  too  just  not  to  consider 
one  thing,  the  wound  of  the  brute  tamer  will  not  prevent  his 
following  his  avocation — the  death  of  my  horse  will  stop  my 
journey — he  must,  therefore,  indemnify  me.” 

The  judge  imagined  he  had  been  extremely  favourable  towards 
Dagobert,  in  not  holding  him  responsible  for  the  prophet’s  wound, 
for  Morok,  as  we  have  already  said,  exercised  a kind  of  influence 
over  the  catholics  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  women,  by 
the  sale  of  his  devout  nick-nacks,  and  besides,  he  was  supported, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  some  people  of  influence.  “You  make  me 
sorry  for  my  impartiality.  What,  instead  of  returning  me  thanks, 
you  ask  for  more?”  “But  your  worship,  I ask  what  is  just.  I 
would  be  wounded  in  the  hand  myself,  like  the  prophet,  if  I could 
but  continue  my  journey.”  “ We  are  not  considering  what  you 
would  or  what  you  would  not  be,  I have  decided,  and  there’s  an  end 
of  it.  But — enough — enough — now  let  us  pass  to  something 

else — where  are  your  passports?”  “Yes,  let  us  consider  my 
passports — but,  oh  ! M.  le  Bourgmester  let  me  heg  of  you  to  have 
pity  on  the  two  children  who  are  there — enable  us  to  continue  our 
journey— and  . . . “I  have  done  all  I can  do,  perhaps  more 
than  I ought — once  again  where  are  your  passports  ?”  “First 
it  is  necessary  I should  explain  to  you.”  “ I want  no  explanation, 
your  passports — unless  you  wish  to  be  arrested  as  a vagrant.”  “ I 
arrested  1”  “I  mean  to  say  if  you  refuse  to  show  me  your  pass- 
ports, it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  you  had  none,  and  those  who  are 
unprovided  with  them,  are  detained  until  their  case  is  decided  by 
the  authorities — let  me  see  your  passports,  and  make  haste  for  I 
want  to  return  home.” 

Dagobert’s  position  overpowered  him,  the  more  sobecause  he  had 
for  an  instant  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  hope.  This  was 
a finishing  stroke  to  the  sufferings  the  veteran  had  endured  since 
the  commencement  of  this  scene  ; a trial,  as  cruel  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous, for  a man  of  his  temperament,  with  a character  both  up- 
right and  obstinate;  honourable,  but  unpolished,  and  positive;  for 
a man,  in  fact,  who  had  been  so  long  a soldier,  and  a victorious 
soldier,  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
use  towards  a civilian  a mode  of  speech  peculiarly  despotic.  At 
the  words  “ your  passports”  Dagobert  turned  pale,  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  hide  his  anguish  under  an  appearance  of  confidence, 
which  he  thought  would  tend  to  give  the  magistrate  a good 
opinion  of  him.  “ In  a word,  M.  le  Bourgmester,  I have  to  tell 
you,  nothing  is  more  simple — it  may  happen  to  every  body — do  I 
look  like  a beggar,  or  a vagabond — do  I ? And  then  you  can  un- 
derstand how  a plain  honest  man,  travelling  with  two  young 
girls .”  “ You  give  me  words — I want  your  passports!” 

Two  powerful  auxiliaries  now  came,  by  an  unhoped  for  chance, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  soldier.  The  orphans,  becoming  more 
and  more  uneasy,  hearing  Dagohert  still  in  conversation  on  the 
landing  place,  arose  and  dressed  themselves,  so  that  at  the  very 
moment  the  magistrate  was  uttering  in  a harsh  tone,  “ You  give 
me  words — I want  your  passports,”  Rose  and  Blanche,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  left  the  chamber.  The  burgomaster,  when 
he  saw  their  beautiful  faces,  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the 
plain  mourning  in  which  they  were  clothed,  rose  from  his  seat, 
struck  with  surprise  and  admiration.  By  a spontaneous  move- 
ment each  of  the  sisters  took  Dagobert  by  the  hand,  and  pressing 
close  to  him,  looked  at  the  magistrate  with  an  anxious,  but  inno- 
cent countenance.  The  picture  of  the  old  soldier  offered,  as  we 
may  say,  to  his  judge,  with  these  two  interesting  children,  so  full  of 
innocence  and  charms,  was  so  affecting,  that  the  kindly  feelings 
of  the  burgomaster  returned,  and  he  felt  himself  strongly  moved. 
Dagobert  perceived  this,  and  advancing,  still  holding  the  children 
in  his  hands,  he  said  in  a voice  full  of  emotion,  “ Here  are  my 
poor  little  ones,  M.  le  Bourgemester,  look  at  them — could  I show 
you  a better  passport.”  And  Dagobert,  overcome  by  so  many 
painful,  contrasted,  and  sudden  feelings,  felt  his  eyes  grow  moist 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  Although  naturally  rude,  and  made 
more  ill  tempered  from  having  been  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  the 
burgomaster  was  not  devoid  of  good  sense  and  sensibility,  and  he 
at  once  saw,  that  a man  thus  accompanied,  could  scarcely  be  sus- 
pected. “ Poor  dear  children,”  said  he,  examining  them  with  in- 
creasing interest.  “ Orphans,  so  young,  and  coming  from  such  a 
distance.” 

“ From  the  extremity  of  Siberia,  burgomaster,  whither  their 
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mother  was  exiled  before  they  were  born.  For  more  than  five 
months  have  we  been  travelling  by  short  stages,  is  that  not  hard- 
ship enough  for  children  of  their  age  ? It  is  for  them  I ask  you 
for  favor  and  help — for  them,  for  they  are  completely  ruined  ; to- 
day, when  I went  to  look  for  my  passports  in  my  bag,  I missed 
the  pocket-book  in  which  they  were,  together  with  my  purse  and 
my  cross, — for  in  fact,  burgomaster,  and  excuse  me  when  I say  it, 
it  is  not  through  vanity— but  I received  my  decoration  from  the 
emperor’s  own  hand,  and  a man  who  has  received  such  honour  at 
his  hand,  cannot  be  a bad  man,  although  he  has  unfortunately  lost 
his  passport  and  his  purse.  This  is  how  we  stand,  and  this  it  is 
has  made  me  so  importunate  for  an  indemnity.”  “ How  and 
where  did  you  meet  with  this  loss  ?”  “I  know  not  your  worship, 

I am  certain  that  the  night  before  last,  at  bed-time,  I took  a little 
money  out  of  my  purse,  and  I saw  my  pocket-book,  yesterday  the 
change  of  that  money  was  sufficient  for  me,  and  I did  not  open 
my  bag.”  “ And  yesterday  and  to-day  where  has  your  bag  been  ?” 

“ In  the  room  occupied  by  the  children,  but  this  evening — ” Da- 
gobert  was  interrupted  by  the  footsteps  of  some  one  on  the  stairs. 

It  was  Morok.  Hidden  in  the  shade,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
had  heard  this  conversation,  and  was  afraid  the  weakness  of  the 
burgomaster  would  prevent  the  complete  success  of  his  designs, 
now  almost  accomplished. 

CHAPTER  XIV. THE  DECISION. 

Morok  had  his  left  arm  in  a scarf,  and  after  having  slowly  mounted 
the  stairs,  he  respectfully  saluted  the  burgomaster.  Rose  and 
Blanche  alarmed  at  the  ill-omened  countenance  of  the  brute  tamer, 
drew  back  closer  to  the  soldier.  The  brow  of  the  latter  reddened, 
for  he  felt  his  anger  against  Morok  again  rising,  owing  to  his 
cruel  state  of  embarassment.  He  was  not  aware,  however,  that 
Goliath  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet  had  stolen  his  passport 
and  pocket-book.  “ What  do  you  want  Morok,”  said  the  burgo- 
master, in  a tone  half  civil  and  half  vexed.  “ I wished  to  be  alone, 
and  I told  the  innkeeper  so.”  “ I come  to  render  you  a service, 
M.  le.  Bourgmester.”  “A  service?”  “ A great  service,  otherwise 
I should  not  have  allowed  myself  to  disturb  you.  I feel  a con- 
scientious scruple.”  “A  scruple?”  “Yes,  M.  le  Bourgmester, 

I have  to  reproach  myself  for  what  I have  said  to  you  in  regard  to 
this  man,  a false  notion  of  pity  led  me  astray7.”  “ Well,  but  what 
is  it  you  have  to  say.”  Morok  drew  near  the  judge,  and  whispered 
to  him  for  some  time. 

Full  of  astonishment  in  the  first  instance,  the  features  of  the 
burgomaster  became  by  degrees  profoundly  attentive,  and  full  of 
thought,  and  from  time  to  time  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
doubt  escaped  his  lips,  while  he  looked  at  the  group  formed  by 
Dagobert  and  the  two  girls.  By  the  expression  of  these  glances, 
more  and  more  uneasy,  scrutinizing,  and  severe,  it  might  be  easily 
seen  that  the  secret  words  of  the  prophet  had  changed  gradually 
the  interest  the  magistrate  felt  for  the  orphans  and  the  soldier, 
into  a feeling  of  distrust  and  enmity.  Dagobert  perceived  this 
sudden  change,  and  his  fears,  calmed  for  an  instant,  became  more 
alarming  than  ever.  Rose  and  Blanche  alarmed,  and  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  this  mute  scene,  looked  at  the  soldier  with 
increased  anxiety.  “ The  devil !”  said  the  burgomaster,  suddenly 
rising— “ I never  thought  of  that,  how  stupid  I must  have  been. 
But  what  could  you  expect,  Morok,  when  they  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  wake  me  ? A man  at  such  a time  has  not  always 
his  wits  about  him,  you  have  rendered  me  a great  service — you 
said  very  right.”  “ 1 say  nothing  positively — still — ” “ Its’  all 

the  same,  it  is  a thousand  to  one  but  you  are  right.”  “ It  is  only 
suspicion,  founded  it  is  true  upon  circumstances,  but  still  it  is  but 
suspicion.”  “ But  it  may  discover  the  truth — and  I,  like  a goose 
was  running  into  the  net.  Once  again,  where  were  my  wits  ?” 
“ It  is  so  difficult  to  resist  certain  appearances — ” “ What’s 

that  you  suspect,  Morok  ? what’s  that  you  suspect?” 

While  this  mysterious  conversation  was  going  on,  Dagobert 
was  on  the  rack,  he  had  a vague  idea  that  a violent  storm  was 
about  to  burst  over  him,  one  thing  only  he  strove  to  accomplish, 
and  that  was  to  keep  his  passion  within  bounds — Morok  drew  near 
to  the  judge,  and  looking  pointedly  at  the  two  orphans — again 
began  to  whisper  to  the  burgomaster.  “Ah,”  said  the  burgo- 
master indignantly,  “ you  are  going  too  far.”  “ I say  nothing 
positively.”  Morok  hastened  to  say — “It  is  a simple  presump- 
tion, based  upon  . . . .”  and  again  he  brought  his  lips  close  to  the 
ear  of  the  judge.  “ After  all,  why  not?”  replied  the  judge  raising 
his  hands  to  heaven.  “ These  kind  of  people  are  capable  of  any- 
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thin<r,  he  said  also  that  he  has  accompanied  them  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Siberia,  but  what  is  there  to  prove  it  is  not  a mass  of 
impudent  falsehoods  ? but  they  will  not  deceive  me  a second 
time,”  exclaimed  the  burgomaster,  in  an  angry  tone,  for  like  all 
men,  who  are  of  a weak  and  uncertain  temper,  he  had  no  pity  for 
those  he  thought  capable  of  leading  him  into  difficulty. 

“ Do  not  let  us  be  in  a hurry  to  judge,  and  above  all  do  not 
place  too  much  reliance  on  my  words,”  said  Morok,  with  hypo- 
critical humility.  “ My  position,  with  regard  to  this  man,”  and 
he  pointed  to  Dagobert,  “ is  unhappily  of  such  a nature,  that 
people  might  think  I did  this  out  of  revenge  for  the  ill  he  has  done 
me — while  I think  I can  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  I have  only 
been  guided  by  the  love  of  justice,  a horror  of  falsehood,  and  re- 
spect for  our  holy  religion.  But,  after  all,  he  who  lives  will  see,  may 
the  Lord  pardon  me  if  I have  deceived  myself;  but,  at  all  events, 
justice  will  be  done,  and  if  they  are  innocent,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  months  they  will  be  at  liberty.”  “It  is  on  that  account 
there  is  no  necessity  for  hesitation,  it  is  merely  an  act  of  prudence 
and  it  wont  kill  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  I think  of  it 
the  more  it  has  the  appearance  of  truth,  yes,  yes,  this  man  must 
be  a spy,  or  a French  agitator,  especially  when  we  compare  these 
suspicions  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Frankfort  students.” 

“ And  if  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  what  could  be  better  adapted 
to  turn  the  heads  of  these  young  madmen,  than — ” and  he  cast  a 
rapid  glance  on  the  two  sisters,  then  after  a moment’s  silence,  he 
added  with  a sigh,  “ With  the  evil  one  every  means  are  allowable.” 
“It  certainly  is  dreadful,  but  it  is  cleverly  managed.”  “And 
then  again,  your  worship,  look  at  them  attentively,  and  you  will 
see  that  man  has  a very  dangerous  look — observe.”  And  speak- 

ing thus,  in  a low  tone,  Morok  evidently  designated  Dagobert. 

In  spite  of  the  control  the  latter  possessed  over  himself,  the 
constraint  to  which  he  had  submitted  since  he  entered  that  ac- 
cursed inn,  and  above  all  since  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
versation between  Morok  and  the  burgomaster,  was  beyond  his 
powers  of  endurance ; besides  he  clearly  saw  that  his  efiorts  to 
conciliate  the  judge  had  been  completely  ruined,  by  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  the  brute-tamer,  so  that  losing  all  patience,  he  approached 
the  latter,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  said  to  him  in 
a subdued  tone,  “ Was  it  concerning  me  you  were  whispering  to 
the  burgomaster?”  “ Yes,”  said  Morok,  looking  steadily  at  him. 
“ Why  did  you  not  speak  out  ?”  The  almost  convulsive  agitation 
of  the  thick  moustache  of  Dagobert,  who  after  having  said  these 
words,  looking  sternly  in  his  turn  at  Morok,  declared  the  violent 
conflict  that  was  taking  place  within  his  breast.  As  his  adversary 
maintained  a scornful  silence,  he  said  to  him  in  a louder  voice, 
“ I ask  you  why  you  spoke  in  whispers  to  the  burgomaster  when 
I was  concerned  ?”  “ Because  there  are  some  subjects  so  shame- 

ful they  cannot  be  uttered  aloud  without  a blush,”  replied  Morok 
insolently.  Until  now  Dagobert  had  remained  with  his  arms 
crossed,  suddenly  he  spread  them  violently,  and  clenched  his  fists. 
This  sudden  action  was  so  expressive  that  the  two  sisters  uttered 
a cry  of  terror,  as  they  drew  near  to  him.  Monsieur  le  Bourgmester” 
said  the  soldier,  his  teeth  clenched  with  rage,  “ let  this  man  leave 
us,  or  I will  not  answer  for  myself.”  “What,”  said  the  burgo- 
master, haughtily,  “ orders  to  me — you  dare — .”  “ I say  make  this 
man  go  down,”  cried  Dagobert,  losing'  all  self-possession,  “ or 
some  mischief  will  happen  !”  “ Dagobert,  oh,  heavens!  be  calm,” 
cried  the  children,  taking  hold  of  his  hands. 

“ It  becomes  you  well,  miserable  vagabond,  to  call  you  nothing 
worse,  to  give  your  orders  here,”  exclaimed  at  length  the  burgo- 
master furiously.  “What!  you  think  you  can  deceive  me  by  say- 
ing you  have  lost  your  passports  ! It  is  all  very  well  to  lead  about 
these  two  young  girls,  who  for  all  their  innocent  looks  may,  for 
aught  I know,  be — ” “Wretch!”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  inter- 
rupting the  burgomaster,  with  so  terrible  a look  and  action  that 
he  did  not  dare  complete  the  sentence.  The  soldier  took  hold  of 
the  children  by  the  arm,  and  before  they  could  say  a word  he 
caused  them  to  re-enter  their  chamber,  then  closing  the  door,  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  returned  hastily  to  the  burgo- 
master, who  alarmed  at  the  threatening  looks  and  attitude  of  the 
veteran,  drew  back  a few  paces,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  hand- 
rail of  the  staircase.  “ Attend  to  what  I say,”  said  the  soldier, 
seizing  the  judge  by  the  arm.  “ So  long  as  this  wretch  insulted 
me,”  and  he  pointed  to  Morok,  “I  bore  it  all — it  concerned  me 
alone.  Then  I listened  to  your  foolish  babble,  because  you  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  interest  yourself  for  these  unhappy  children,  but 
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since  you  Lave  neither  heart,  pity,  nor  justice,  I warn  you,  all 
burgomaster  as  you  are,  that  I will  spurn  you  as  I have  spurned 
this  dog,”  and  he  again  pointed  to  the  prophet — “ if  you  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  speak  of  these  children  in  any  other  terms 
than  you  would  speak  of  your  own  child- — do  you  hear?” 

“ What ! you  dare  to  say,”  cried  the  burgomaster,  stammering 
with  rage,  “ that  if  I speak  of  these  two  wenches — ” “ Hats  oil’, 

sir,  when  you  speak  of  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Duke  de  Ligny,” 
cried  the  soldier,  taking  off'  the  burgomaster’s  cap,  and  flinging  it 
at  his  feet.  At  this  outbreak  Morok  leaped  for  joy.  In  fact — 
Dagobert,  exasperated,  and  giving  up  all  hope,  unfortunately  al- 
lowed his  passion,  which  had  been  so  long  pent  up,  to  break  out 
into  acts  of  violence.  When  the  burgomaster  saw  his  cap  at  his 
feet,  he  looked  with  a stupified  air  at  the  brute-tamer,  as  if  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  an  enormity.  Dagobert  sorry  he 
had  thus  given  way  to  his  passion,  and  seeing  no  means  of  recon- 
ciliation open,  threw  a rapid  glance  around,  and  drawing  back  a 
few  paces,  he  gained  the  first  steps  of  the  staircase.  The  burgo- 
master was  standing  near  the  bench  in  an  angle  of  the  landing- 
place.  Morok,  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  to  make  his  wound  appear 
more  serious,  was  near  the  magistrate,  and  the  latter,  deceived  by 
the  movement  of  Dagobert,  cried  out — “ Ah  ! you  think  to  escape 
you  old  wretch,  after  having  dared  to  lay  your  hand  on  me.” 
“ Forgive  me,  Monsieur  le  Bourgmester,  forgive  me,  it  was  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  which  I could  not  control,  I blame  myself 
for  my  violence,”  said  Dagobert,  in  a repentant  voice,  and  humbly 
bending  himself. 

“ No  pity  for  thee,  wretch.  What ! you  wish  again  to  soften  me 
by  your  cunning ! but  I see  through  your  secret  designs.  You 
are  not  what  you  appear  to  be,  and  there  very  likely  is  an  affair  of 
state  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,”  added  the  magistrate,  with  a very 
diplomatic  air.  “ Every  trick  is  practised  by  those  who  wish  to 
set  Europe  on  fire.”  “ I am  but  a poor  devil,  burgomaster,  you 
have  a kind  heart,  and  will  not  be  pityless.”  “ But  you  snatched 
my  bonnet  off.”  “ It  is  you,”  added  the  soldier,  turning  to  Mo- 
rok, “ who  have  caused  it  all — have  pity  on  me — be  not  rancorous 
— you,  who  are  so  holy  a man,  at  least  say  one  word  in  my  favour 
to  the  burgomaster.”  “ I have  said  to  him  what  it  was  my  duty 
to  say,”  answered  the  prophet  ironically.  “ Ha  ! ha ! what  you’re 
chap-fallen  now,  you  old  vagabond.  You  thought  to  deceive  me 
by  your  pitiful  tales,”  continued  the  burgomaster,  as  he  advanced 
towards  Dagobert.  “ Thank  heaven  I am  no  longer  your  dupe. 
You  shall  find  they  have  famous  prisons  at  Leipsic  for  French 
agitators,  and  wandering  wenches,  for  these  damsels  are  no  better 
than  thee.  Come!”  added  he  with  an  important  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  puffing  out  his  cheeks,  “ now,  go  on  before  me.  As  to 

you,  Morok,  you  will  go — .”  The  burgomaster  was  unable 

to  conclude. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  Dagobert  had  been  merely  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  time  ; be  cast  a sidelong  glance  at  a half-open  door  on 
the  landing-place,  directly  opposite  the  room  in  which  the  orphans 
were  lodged,  and  seizing  a favourable  moment,  as  quick  as  light- 
ning he  flung  himself  on  the  burgomaster,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  threw  him  so  violently  against  the  half-opened  door,  that  the 
magistrate,  stupified  by  the  sudden  attack,  and  unable  to  utter  a 
word  or  even  cry  out,  rolled  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  dark 
chamber.  Then  turning  towards  Morok,  who  seeing  the  staircase 
clear,  his  arm  still  in  the  sling,  had  rushed  towards  it,  the  soldier 
seized  him  by  his  long  and  floating  locks,  drew  him  towards  him, 
and  clasping  him  in  his  iron  embrace,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
mouth  to  stifle  his  cries,  and  in  spite  of  his  desperate  resistance, 
he  partly  pushed,  and  partly  dragged  him  into  the  chamber,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  the  burgomaster  still  lay,  stunned  and  bruized. 
After  having  double  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
Dagobert,  in  two  bounds,  cleared  the  staircase,  which  opened  into 
a passage  leading  into  the  court-yard,  but  the  gates  of  the  inn  were 
closed,  and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  by  that  road.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  he  could  see  through  the  windows  of  a low  room, 
lighted  by  the  flames  of  the  fire,  the  host  and  his  people  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  burgomaster.  To  bolt  the  door  of  the  passage, 
and  thus  intercept  all  communication  with  the  court,  was,  for  the 
soldier,  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  he  then  rapidly  ascended 
the  stairs  to  rejoin  the  orphans. 

Morok  having  recovered  himself,  called  out  for  assistance  with 
all  his  power,  but  even  if  his  voice  could  have  been  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  distance,  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  would  have 


drowned  it.  Dagobert  had,  therefore,  about  an  hour  before  him, 
for  some  time  would  pass  before  they  would  become  astonished  at 
the  lengthened  interview  with  the  magistrate,  and  when  their  sus- 
picions should  be  once  awakened,  more  time  would  be  necessary 
to  break  open  the  doors,  that  which  closed  the  passage  to  the 
staircase,  and  that  of  the  room  in  which  the  burgomaster  and  the 
prophet  were  confined. 

“ My  children  you  must  now  prove  you  have  a soldier’s  blood 
in  your  veins,”  said  Dagobert,  as  he  entered  hastily  the  room  of 
the  two  young  girls,  who  were  filled  with  alarm  at  the  noise  they 
had  heard  for  the  last  few  minutes.  “ Good  heaven  ! Dagobert 
what  is  the  matter  ?”  cried  Blanche.  “What  do  you  wish  us  to  do  ?” 
continued  Rose.  Without  answering,  the  soldier  ran  to  the  bed, 
took  off  the  sheets,  tied  them  safely  together,  and  made  a large 
knot  at  one  end,  which  he  threw  over  the  frame  work  of  the  win- 
dow, one  half  of  which  he  had  previously  opened,  and  then  closing 
it  again  the  knot,  detained  on  the  inside,  was  in  this  manner  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  other  end  floating  in  the  air  reached  the  ground, 
the  other  half  of  the  window  remaining  open  afforded  sufficient 
space  for  the  fugitives  to  pass.  The  veteran  then  took  his  bag, 
the  portmanteau  containing  the  children’s  clothes,  and  the  rein- 
deer pelisse,  and  throwing  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the  window, 
made  a sign  to  Growler,  and  sent  him  out  to  watch.  The  dog, 
without  hesitation,  bounded  through  the  window  and  disappeared. 
Rose  and  Blanche  stupified,  looked  at  Dagobert  without  uttering 
a word.  “ Now  my  children,”  he  said  to  them,  “ the  gates  of  the 
inn  are  closed— take  courage” — and  he  pointed  to  the  window, 
“ we  must  go  that  way,  or  we  shall  be  arrested  and  put  in  prison. 
You  in  one  place  and  I in  another,  and  our  journey  will  be  ruined. 
“ Arrested — put  into  prison,”  cried  Rose.  “ Separated  from  thee,” 
exclaimed  Rose.  “ Yes,  my  poor  little  ones,  they  have  killed 
Jovial,  we  must  escape  on  foot,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Leipsic. 
W hen  you  are  tired  I will  carry  you  in  turns,  and  if  I have  to  beg 
on  the  road  we  will  reach  it — but  the  delay  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
and  all  is  lost— come  children  confide  in  me,  let  it  be  shown  that  the 
daughtersof  GeneralSimon  are  no  cowards— and  we  maystill  hope.” 

By  a sympathetic  movement,  the  two  sisters  took  each  other  by 
the  hand,  as  if  they  wished  to  face  the  danger  together,  and  their 
beautiful  features,  pale  through  so  many  painful  emotions,  ex- 
pressed at  that  moment  a simplicity  of  resolution,  arising  from 
their  implicit  faith  in  the  devotedness  of  the  soldier.  “ Be  satis- 
fied, Dagobert,  we  will  not  be  frightened,”  said  Rose,  in  a firm 
voice.  “ What  must  be  done,  we  will  do,”  added  Blanche,  in  a 
tone  of  equal  confidence.  “ I was  certain,”  said  Dagobert,  “ good 
blood  never  deceives — let  us  be  off  Why,  you  weigh  no  heavier 
than  feathers,  the  sheet  is  quite  safe ; it  is  scarcely  eight  feet 
from  the  window  to  the  ground,  and  Growler  is  waiting  for  you.” 

“ I must  go  first,”  said  Rose,  after  having  tenderly  embraced 
her  sister,  “ I am  the  eldest  to-day.”  And  she  ran  to  the  window 
with  the  intention,  if  there  was  any  danger  in  descending  first,  of 
exposing  herself  in  place  of  her  sister.  Dagobert  clearly  saw  the 
cause  of  this  haste.  “ Dear  children,”  he  said,  “ I understand 
you,  but  fear  nothing  either  for  one  or  the  other,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger— I fastened  the  sheet  myself.  Come,  be  quick,  my  little  Rose.” 

As  light  as  a bird  she  mounted  to  the  window,  and  then  sup- 
ported by  Dagobert,  took  hold  of  the  sheet,  and  followed  the  di- 
rections of  the  soldier,  who  leaning  out  of  the  window  encouraged 
her  with  his  voice.  “ Sister,  don’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  young  girl 
in  a suppressed  voice,  as  soon  as  she  touched  the  ground ; “ it  is 
quite  easy  to  come  down  in  this  manner,  and  Growler  is  here  lick- 
ing my  hand.”  Blanche  did  not  keep  her  waiting,  equally  cou- 
rageous with  her  sister,  she  descended  with  equal  safety.  “ Dear 
little  creatures,  why  where  they  born  to  be  so  unhappy ! Some 
accursed  fate  seems  to  hang  over  this  family,”  cried  Dagobert, 
with  a broken  heart,  when  he  saw  the  pale  and  gentle  faces  of 
the  young  girls  disappear  in  the  shades  of  the  dark  night,  ren- 
dered still  more  dreadful  by  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  and  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  that  fell.  “ Dagobert,  we  are  waiting  for  you — come 
quickly,”  said  the  orphans,  who  had  joined  each  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  window,  in  a low  voice.  Thanks  to  his  great  stature,  the 
soldier  leaped,  rather  than  slid  to  the  earth. 

Dagobert  and  the  two  young  girls  had  scarcely  left  the  inn  of 
the  White  Falcon,  as  fugitives,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  a violent  crackling  sound  was  heard.  The  door  had  yielded 
to  the  efforts  of  the  burgomaster  and  Morok,  who  employed  a 
heavy  table  as  a battering  ram.  Guided  by  the  light,  they  ran  to 
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the  orphan’s  chamber,  but  found  it  deserted,  and  Morok,  perceiving 
the  sheets  floating  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  “ See  burgomaster,  they 
have  escaped  by  this  window  ; they  are  on  foot,  and  the  night  is 
so  dark  and  stormy  they  cannot  be  far  oft.”  “ Oh,  we  are  suie  to 
take  them  again — miserable  vagabonds.  Y es,  I will  be  revenged. 
Quick,  quick,  Morok,  your  honour  and  mine  are  both  concerned. 

“ My  honour  ; there  is  much  more  than  that  esneerned,  burgo- 
master,” replied  the  prophet,  in  an  angry  tone,  and  then  rapidly 
descending  the  stairs,  he  opened  the  door  ot  the  court-yard,  and 
cried  out  in  a loud  voice,  “ Goliath,  unchain  the  dogs  and  you, 
host,  lanterns,  torches — arm  your  people — run  after  the  fugitives, 
they  cannot  escape  us — we  must  have  them,  dead  or  alive. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


Part  II. — The  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins. 

CHAPTER  XV. THE  CORRESPONDENCE.. 

Morok,  the  brute-tamer,  finding  Dagobert  deprived  of  his 
horse,  robbed  of  his  papers  and  money,  and  believing  him  thus  to 
he  unable  to  continue  his  journey,  had  sent  Karl  to  Leipsic,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  burgomaster,  as  the  bearer  of  a letter  which  he 
was  to  put  in  the  post  immediately.  The  address  of  this  letter 
was  as  follows  : — “ A Monsieur  Rodin , rue  du  Milieu  des  to  sins  u 
Paris.”  About  the  centre  of  this  solitary  and  almost  unknown 
street,  situated  below  the  level  of  the  Quai  Napoleon,  upon  which 
it  opens,  not  far  from  the  Rue  St.  Landry , there  existed  at  that 
time,  a house  of  modest  appearance,  erected  at  the  end  of  a narrow 
dull-loolting  court,  and  separated  from  the  street  by  a little  fafade, 
in  which  there  was  an  arched  doorway  and  two  windows,  furnished 
with  strong  iron  bars.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
interior  of  this  silent  dwelling,  or  the  furniture  of  a tolerably  large 
room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  principal  building.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  old  gray  Wainscoating,  the  squared  flooring  was 
painted  red  and  well  waxed,  and  white  calico  curtains  decorated 
the  windows. 

A globe,  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a massive  oaken 
pedestal,  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  and  opposite 
the  chimney.  On  this  large  globe  a number  of  small  red  crosses 
were  visible,  spread  over  every  part  of  the  world,  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  irom  the  most  barbarous 
countries,  the  most  distant  islands,  to  the  most  civilized  nations 
even  to  France  itself.  There  was  no  land  that  was  not  marked 
with  these  little  red  crosses,  which  served  as  signs  and  land-marks. 
An  empty  chair  was  placed  before  a table,  made  ot  black  wood, 
and  covered  with  papers,  close  by  the  chimney  and  against  the 
wall  ; further  off  might  be  seen,  between  the  two  windows,  a great 
walnut-tree  bureau,  on  the  top  of  which  were  shelves  filled  with 
papers.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1831,  and  about  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a man  was  seated  at  this  bureau  writing  this 
man  was  M.  Rodin,  the  correspondent  of  Morok,  the  brute-tamer. 

He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  wore  an  old  coat  of  an  olive 
colour,  with  a very  greasy  collar,  a pocket  handkerchief  instead  of 
a cravat,  a waistcoat  and  trousers  of  black  cloth,  worn  threadbare, 
and  a pair  of  shoes  well  oiled,  which  rested  on  a piece  of  green 
baize,  laid  over  the  shining  red  flooring.  Ilis  gray  hair  lay 
smoothly  on  his  temples,  and  crowned  his  bald  head,  his  eyebrows 
were  scarcely  visible,  and  his  upper  eyelid,  lax  and  pendant,  like 
the  membrane  which  half  covers  the  eyes  of  a reptile,  concealed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  small,  sharp,  black  eye.  His  thin  lips 
were  colourless,  and  confounded  with  the  wan  tint  ol  a meagre 
face,  with  a sharply  pointed  nose  and  chin : this  livid  mask,  you 
might'  say,  deprived  of  lips,  appeared  still  more  strange  front. its 
sepulchral  immobility.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  rapid  motion 
of  M.  Rodin’s  finger,  as  bending  over  his  desk  he  made  his  pen 
grate  upon  the  paper,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a corpse. 
With  the  assistance  of  a cypher,  or  secret  alphabet,  placed  before 
him,  he  transcribed  in  a manner  perfectly  unintelligible  to  those 
who  did  not  possess  the  key  to  these  signs,  certain  passages  of  a 
long  page  of  writing.  There  was  something  ominous  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  man,  with  his  frigid  countenance,  writing  in  mys- 
terious characters,  in  the  midst  of  this  profound  silence ; while 
the  lowering  and  dismal  day  made  the  cold  and  naked  apartment 
look  still  more  miserable. 

The  clock  struck  eight.  The  knocker  of  the  outer  door  gave  a 
heavy  sound,  and  a bell  sounded  twice  ; several  doors  were  opened 
and  shut,  and  a new  personage  entered  the  room.  M.  Rodin,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him,  put  his  pen  between  his  teeth,  saluted  him 


with  a most  submissive  air,  and  again  went  on  with  his  task,  with- 
out uttering  a word.  These  two  men  were  strikingly  contrasted 
with  each  other.  The  new  comer,  older  than  he  appeared  to  be, 
did  not  seem,  at  the  most,  to  be  more  than  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  his  figure  was  tall  anti  elegant,  ancl  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  support  the  glance  of  his  large  gray  eye,  glittering  like 
polished  steel.  His  nose,  wide  at  its  origin,  was  terminated  by  a 
strongly  marked  squareness.  The  bluish  tone  of  his  newly  mown 
beard°,  on  his  well  defined  and  completely  shaven  chin,  formed  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  bright  carnation  ol  his  lips,  and  the 
whiteness  of  a splendid  set  of  teeth.  When  he  took  oft  his  hat  to 
assume  his  little  black  velvet  cap,  his  clear  chestnut  coloured  hair 
was  seen,  as  yet  unbleached  by  years.  He  wore  a long  coat,  but- 
toned at  the  neck,  after  the  military  fashion.  The  searching  look 
of  this  man,  and  his  large  forehead,  betokened  superior  intelli- 
gence ; while  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  exhibited,  a 
vigorous  physical  organization,  and  in  addition  to  this,  his  dis- 
tinguished bearing,  the  care  with  which  he  had  selected  his  gloves 
and  boots,  the  slight  perfume  that  exhaled  from  his  hair  and  figure, 
and  the  grace  and  ease  of  his  slightest  movements,  betrayed  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  had  met  with, 
or  might  encompass,  successes  of  any  kind,  from  the  most  fiivo- 
lous  to  the  most  elevated. 

From  all  these  acquirements,  so  seldom  met  with  at  the  same 
time,  a strong  mind,  powerful  body,  and  extreme  elegance  of  man- 
ners, a combination  resulted,  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
dominating  power  of  the  upper  portion  of  his  energetic  figure, 
was,  we  may  say,  softened  down  and  tempered  by  the  affability  of 
a constant,  but  not  uniform  smile,  for,  according  to  the  occasion, 
this  smile  was  by  turns  affectionate  or  malignant,  cordial  or  gay, 
discreet  or  encouraging,  still  increasing  farther  the  insinuating 
charm  of  the  man,  who,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  Still, 
notwithstanding  this  combination  of  advantages,  and  although  he 
kept  you  almost  constantly  under  his  seducing  influence,  the  feel- 
ing was  mixed  with  a kind  of  vague  uneasiness,  as  if  the  grace 
and  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  enchantment  of 
his  words,  his  delicate  flatteries,  and  the  soothing  amenity  of  his 
smile,  concealed  some  insidious  snare.  In  fact,  you  weie  apt  to 
ask’y  ourself,  while  you  yielded  your  involuntary  sympathy,  whether 
the  attraction  was  of  good  or  evil  origin.  _ _ 

M.  Rodin,  the  secretary  of  the  new  comer,  continued  writing. 
“ Are  there  any  letters  from  Dunkirk,  Rodin  ?”  said  his  master. 
“ The  postman  has  not  yet  been.”  ‘’Without  being  positively 
uneasy  as  to  the  health  of  my  msther,  because  she  was  perfectly  con- 
valescent,” continued  the  other  ; “ I shall  not  be  quite  satisfied,, 
until  I receive  a letter  from  my  excellent  friend,  the  Princess  ot 
Dizier — but  this  morning  I shall  have,  I hope,  good  news.  “ It 
is  to  be  hoped  so,”  said  the  secretary,  as  humble  and  submissive, 
as  he  was  laconic  and  imperturbable.  “ Certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
so,”  replied  his  master,  “ for  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
was  that  on  which  the  Princess  of  St.  Dizier  informed  me,  that 
her  disorder,  as  sudden  as  it  was  dangerous,  had  happily  yielded 
to  the  care  and  attention  of  those  by  whom  my  mother  is  sur- 
rounded— to  her  attentions— if  that  had  not  been  the  case, I should 
instantly  have  started  for  the  estate  of  the  princess,  although  my 
presence  here  is  much  needed.” 

He  then  drew  near  his  secretary’s  bureau  and  added,  “ Are  the 

extracts  from  the  foreign  correspondence  made?”  “Here  is  the 

summary  — “The  letters  have  always  been  sent  under  cover  to  the 
appointed  places— and  brought  here  according  to  my  directions?” 
“Always.”  “ Read  then  the  analysis  of  the  correspondence,  and 
if  there  are  any  letters  I must  answer  myselt,  I will  tell  you. 
And  Rodin’s  master  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  slowly  dictating  to  Rodin,  who 
carefully  took  notes.  “ Don  Ramon  Olivarez,  the  man  accused  at 
Cadiz,  has  received  the  letter,  No.  19,  he  will  conlorm  to  it,  and 
denies  all  participation  in  the  business.”  “ Let  that  be  filed. 

“ Count  Romanof  of  Riga  is  in  an  embarrassing  situation.”  “ Tell 
Duplessis  to  send  him  fifty  louis,  I formerly  served  as  captain  in 
the  regiment  of  the  count,  and  we  have  always  been  on  good 
terms.”  “ They  had  received  at  Philadelphia,  the  last  consign- 
ment of  the  History  of  France,  expurgated  for  the  use  of  the  faith- 
ful, they  ask  for  a fresh  supply,  the  first  has  been  sold.”  “ Take 
a note  of  that,  and  write  to  Duplessis  about  it  go  on.  M. 
Spindler  sends  from  Namur,  the  secret  report  required  respecting 
M,  Ardonin.”  “ Let  that  be  examined.”  “ M.  Ardouin  sends 
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from  the  same  place,  the  secret  account  concerning  M.  Spindler.” 
“ Let  that  be  examined.”  “ Doctor  Van  Osladt,  of  the  same  town, 
sends  a confidential  note,  respecting  Messrs.  Spindler  and  Ando- 
nin.”  “Let  it  be  compared — goon.”  “ Count  Malipiergi,  of  Turin, 
sends  words  that  the  donation  of  300,000  francs  is  signed.”  “ In- 
form Duplessis  of  it — what  next?”  “ D.  Stanislaus  has  just  left 
the  waters  of  Baden  with  Queen  Marie  Ernestine.”  “Take  a 
note  of  that,  I will  write  to  the  Queen  myself.” 

While  Rodin  made  a few  notes  on  the  margin  of  the  paper  he 
had  in  his  hand,  his  master  continuing  to  pace  the  chamber  found 
himself  facing  the  large  globe  marked  with  little  red  crosses  ; for 
an  instant  he  contemplated  it  with  a thoughtful  air.  Rodin  re- 
sumed— “ In  consequence  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Italy,  where 
several  agitators  have  their  eyes  directed  towards  France,  Father 
Orsini  writes  from  Milan,  that  it  would  be  extremely  important 
to  distribute  in  that  country  a large  quantity  of  some  small  tracts, 
in  which  our  countrymen,  the  French,  shall  be  represented  as  an 
impious  and  debauched  race,  robbers,  and  bloodthirsty.”  “ The 
idea  is  excellent,  we  can  easily  magnify  the  excesses  committed  by 
our  troops  in  Italy,  during  the  wars  of  the  republic.  Jacques 
Dumoulin  must  be  employed  to  write  the  work,  he  is  full  of  bile, 
gall,  and  venom,  his  pamphlet  will  be  terrible.  And  besides  I 
will  give  him  a few  notes  on  the  subject,  but  you  must  not  pay 
Jacques  Dumoulin  until  he  sends  in  the  manuscript.”  “ That’s 
understood — if  he  is  paid  in  advance  he  will  be  dead  drunk  for  a 
week,  in  some  filthy  hole.  In  this  manner  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  him  twice  for  his  virulent  attack  on  the  pantheistical  tendency 
of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Professor  Martin.”  “Take  a note 
of  that  and  go  on.” 

“ The  merchant  sends  word  that  the  clerk  is  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing the  banker  befoie  him,  who,  by  law .”  After  accentuating 

these  words  in  a peculiar  manner,  Rodin  said  to  his  master, 
“ You  understand  ?”  “Perfectly,”  said  the  other,  starting;  “they 
are  the  expressions  agreed  upon.  What  next?”  “ But  the  clerk,” 
continued  the  secretary,  “ is  held  back  by  some  lingering  scruple.” 
After  a moment’s  silence,  during  which  his  features  were  painfully 
contracted,  Rodin’s  master  continued.  “ Continue  to  work  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  clerk  by  silence  and  solitude,  then  let  him 
read  the  list  of  those  cases  in  which  regicide  is  authorised  and 
forgiven.  Go  on.”  “ The  woman,  Sydney,  writes  from  Dresden, 
that  she  waits  for  instructions.  Violent  scenes  of  jealousy  have 
broken  out  between  the  father  and  son  on  account  of  her  ; but  in 
the  new  disclosures  of  mutual  hatred,  and  in  the  confidences  each 
has  made  to  her  respecting  his  rival,  the  woman,  Sidney,  has  not, 
as  yet,  discovered  any  thing  relating  to  the  information  you  want 
of  her.  Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  been  able  to  avoid  de- 
ciding either  for  one  or  the  other  ; but  if  she  remains  long  in  this 
position — she  is  afraid  their  suspicions  will  be  aroused — which  is 
she  to  chuse,  the  father  or  the  son  ?”  “Thesorr-;  jealous  revenge 
will  be  more  cruel,  more  violent  in  the  old  man,  and  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  preference  given  to  his  son,  he  will, perhaps,  disclose 
what  for  the  interests  of  both  ought  to  be  concealed.  What  next?” 

“ For  the  last  three  years,  two  of  the  female  servants  of  Ambro- 
isius,  who  were  placed  in  the  little  parish,  in  the  mountains  of 
Valais,  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become 
of  them — the  same  fate  has  lately  happened  to  a third.  The 
Protestants  of  this  country  are  in  an  excited  state,  and  speak  of 
murder — of  horrible  facts.”  “ Unless  it  is  clearly  proved,  let  Am- 
broisius  be  defended  against  the  infamous  calumnies  of  a party 
who  never  shrink  from  the  most  monstrous  inventions — go  on.” 

“ Thompson  of  Liverpool  has  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  Justin 
in  a confidential  situation,  in  the  establishment  of  Lord  Stewart, 
a rich  Irish  catholic,  whose  mind  is  becoming  weaker  every  day.” 

“ Let  that  be  verified,  and  twenty-five  louis  recompense  for 
Thompson.  Make  a note  of  that  for  Duplessis — go  on.”  “ Frank 
Dichenstein,  of  Vienna,”  continued  Rodin,  “ mentions  the  death 
of  his  father  by  the  cholera  in  a little  village  a few  leagues  from 
that  city — for  the  epidemic  continues  slowly  to  advance,  coming 
from  the  north  of  Russia,  through  Poland.”  “That  is  true,” 
said  Rodin’s  master,  interrupting  him ; “ may  the  dreadful  scourge 
stay  its  frightful  march,  and  spare  France!”  “Frank  Dichen- 
stein,” continued  Rodin,  “says,  that  his  two  brothers  are  deter- 
mined to  dispute  the  legacy  left  by  his  father — but  he  is  opposed 
to  this.”  “ Consult  the  two  persons  charged  with  the  disputants, 
what  next  ?” 

“ The  Cardinal  Prince  of  Almafi,  will  agree  to  the  three  first 


points  of  the  memorandum — but  he  wishes  to  reserve  himself  on 
the  fourth.”  “ No  reserve — a full  and  absolute  acceptance — or 
else  war,  and  mark  it  well,  do  you  hear?  a pitiless  war,  without 
mercy,  either  for  him  or  his  creatures — what  next?”  “Fra 
Paolo  sends  word,  that  the  patriot  Boccari,  the  chief  of  a dange- 
rous secret  society,  in  despair  at  being  accused  of  treason  by  his 
friends,  on  account  of  suspicions  raised  in  their  minds  by  the  dex- 
terity of  Fra  Paolo,  has  put  an  end  to  his  life.”  “ Boccari  1 is  it 
possible  ? Boccari — the  patriot  Boccari ! that  dangerous  enemy,” 
exclaimed  the  master  of  llodin.  “ The  patriot  Boccari,”  repeated 
Rodin,  still  imperturbable.  “ Tell  Duplessis  to  ser\d  an  order  for 
twenty-five  louis  to  Fra  Paolo — take  a note  of  that.”  “ Hauss- 
man  sends  word  that  the  French  dancer,  Albertine  Ducornet,  is 
mistress  to  the  prince  regent;  she  has  complete  influence  over 
him — we  may,  therefore,  by  her  means  arrive  at  our  proposed 
end  : but  this  Albertine  is  under  the  guidance  of  her  lover,  con- 
demned here  in  France  for  forgery,  and  she  does  nothing  without 
consulting  him.”  “ Order  Haussman  to  introduce  himself  to  this 
man,  if  what  he  asks  us  is  within  reason,  agree  to  it,  and  let  him 
learn  if  this  girl  has  any  relatives  in  Faris.”  “ The  Duke  of 
Albano  notifies,  that  the  king  his  master  will  agree  to  the  proposed 
new  establishment,  but  on  the  conditions  previously  noticed.” 
“No  conditions— a free  adhesion,  or  a positive  refusal.  In  this 
way  we  know  friends  from  enemies.  The  more  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances appear,  the  more  firmness  it  is  necessary  to  show  and 
to  impose  by  self-confidence.”  “ The  same  correspondent  says, 
that  the  whole  of  the  corps  diplomatique  favour  the  demands  of  the 
father  of  the  young  Protestant  girl,  who  will  not  leave  the  convent 
where  she  has  found  an  asylum,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
rying her  lover,  against  her  father's  will.”  “ Alt ! the  corps  di- 
plomatique continues  to  claim  her  in  her  father’s  name  ?”  “It 
continues.”  “ Then  continue  to  answer  it,  that  the  spiritual  power 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  power.” 

At  this  instant  the  bell  at  the  gate  was  rung  twice.  “ See  who 
that  is,”  said  Rodin’s  master.  The  latter  rose  and  left  the  room. 
His  master  continued  to  walk  about  in  deep  thought,  from  one 
end  of  the  chamber  to  the  other.  His  step  again  bronght  him 
close  to  the  large  globe,  and  there  he  stopped.  For  some  time  he 
contemplated,  in  profound  silence,  the  innumerable  small  red 
crosses,  which  seemed  to  cover,  as  if  with  a huge  net,  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Contemplating,  no  doubt,  the 
invisible  action  of  its  power,  which  appeared  to  extend  over  the 
whole  world,  the  looks  of  the  man  became  animated,  his  large 
gray  eye  sparkled,  his  nostrils  swelled,  and  his  manly  figure  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  energy,  boldness,  and  pride.  With 
haughty  looks,  and  disdainful  smile,  he  approached  the  sphere, 
and  laid  his  vigorous  hand  upon  the  pole.  He  did  not  smile. 
His  lofty  forehead  was  wrinkled  in  a formidable  manner,  and  his 
look  was  threatening ; the  artist,  who  might  wish  to  paint  the 
demon  of  craft  and  pride,  the  infernal  genius  of  insatiable  domi- 
nation, could  not  have  chosen  a more  fearful  model. 

When  Rodin  returned,  his  master’s  features  had  resumed  their 
wonted  expression.  “ It  was  the  postman,”  said  Rodin,  showing 
the  letters  he  held  in  his  hand.  “ There  is  nothing  from  Dun- 
kirk.” “Nothing!”  exclaimed  his  master,  and  his  painful  emo- 
tion contrasted  strangely  with  the  haughty  and  implacable  look 
he  lately  bore.  “Nothing — no  news  from  my  mother!”  he  re- 
peated. “ Another  thirty  hours  of  uneasiness.”  “ I should  think, 
if  the  princess  had  ill  news  to  tell,  she  would  have  written.  It  is 
most  likely  her  convalescence  continues.”  “ You  are  no  doubt 
right,  Rodin;  but  it  does  not  signify.  I do  not  feel  easy,  and  if  I have 
not  satisfactory  news  to-morrow,  I shall  leave  for  the  princess’s.” 
After  a moment's  silence,  he  added,  “ Well,  let  us  see  these  letters — 
whence  do  they  come?”  Rodin,  after  having  examined  the  post- 
marks, answered,  “Three  of  the  four  relate  to  the  important  affair 
of  the  medals.”  “ Heaven  be  praised — provided  the  news  is  good,” 
cried  Rodin’s  master,  with  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  which 
testified  the  extreme  importance  he  attached  to  the  affair.  “ One 
is  from  Charlestown,  and  no  doubt  concerning  the  missionary  Ga- 
briel,” answered  Rodin  ; “ the  other  from  Batavia,  and  certainly 
alludes  to  the  Indian  Djalma.  This  is  from  Leipsic,  from  whence 
Morok,  the  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  reports,  that  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  without  having  the  least  blame  at- 
tached to  himself,  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  are  unable  to 
continue  their  journey.”  At  the  name  of  General  Simon,  a slight 
cloud  passed  over  the  features  of  Rodin’s  master. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  VII.— ARCHED  ROCK,  FRESHWATER  BAY. 


Leaving  Blackgang  Chine  and  Chale  Bay,  and  still  proceeding 
westward,  we  arrive  at  the  villag*e  of  Brixton,  which  has  a church 
with  a leaden  spire.  This  locality  has  recently  acquired  new 
interest,  having  been  the  residence  for  some  time,  prior  to  his 
death,  of  the  revered  William  Wilberforce,  whose  son  is  the  rector 
of  the  parish.  From  this  place  we  pass  on  through  Motteston  to 
Brook.  Ascending  Brook  Down,  the  view  grows  very  extensive, 
but  its  widest  command  is  from  the  lofty  summit  of  Aston  Down, 
to  which  we  slowly  proceed.  This  is  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  ; and  from  hence  we  look  back  over  the  fertile  country  behind 
us,  till  interrupted  by  the  bold  and  kindred  elevation  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine’s. The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  within  the  reach  of 
this  view,  spread  far  and  wide  in  a rich  carpet  of  cultivation  ; and 
though  by  the  operations  of  husbandry  it  has  lost  the  wildness 
which  would  have  made  it  more  picturesque,  yet,  amidst  so  much 
beneficial  fertility,  no  room  is  left  to  regret  the  change.  A wide 
extent  of  Hampshire,  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Furbeck,  and  in  very 
clear  weather,  even  the  distant  shores  of  Portland,  enter  within 
the  view.  Upon  parts  of  this  Down  are  seen  some  curious 


mounds  or  tumuli,  in  which  are  said  to  be  found  relics  of  ar- 
mour, weapons,  and  drinking  vessels,  supposed  to  date  as  early  as 
the  first  Saxon  invasion. 

The  walk  over  Aston  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  island  ; to  the  east  arise  the  dark,  stein 
cliffs  of  Blackgang  Chine,  the  sea,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon, 
on  the  south,  innumerable  cottages,  villas,  and  hamlets,  with  their 
church  spires  glittering  in  the  sun  ; whilst  directly  in  front,  to- 
wards the  west,  arise  the  white  cliffs  of  Freshwater  ; added  to 
which  the  picturesque  Yarmouth,  with  its  narrow  inlet  to  the 
Solent,  its  own  Yar  river,  winding  its  serpentine  stream  through 
a richly  varied  and  beautiful  tract,  give  a peculiar  novelty  to 
the  scene. 

The  chalk  cliffs,  extending  from  Freshwater  Gate  to  Scratchell  s 
Bay,  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world:  they  rise  upwards  of 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perpendicularly  in  some  places, 
and  overhanging,  in  an  alarming  manner,  in  others.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  perfectly  white,  with  narrow  streaks  of  black  flint, 
much  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  several  strata  form  rough  pro- 
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jecting  shelves,  which  serve  as  lodgments  for  the  sea-fowl  and 
other  birds,  that  congregate  here  in  prodigious  numbers.  There 
are  cormorants,  gulls,  puffins,  razor-bills,  willcocks,  Cornish 
choughs,  wild  pigeons,  daws,  starlings,  &c.,  that  in  certain  seasons 
set  in  tiers,  the  one  above  the  other,  almost  covering  the  entire 
face  of  the  cliffs.  At  the  report  of  a gun  they  scream,  fly  out,  and 
almost  darken  the  sky  with  their  countless  wings.  At  times, 
flights  of  these  birds  skim  the  air  in  endless  circles,  and  wheel 
round  the  head  of  the  tourist  on  wings  that  seem  without  motion, 
and  with  a cry  like  a horse-laugh.  One  or  two  species  remain  all 
the  year  round,  but  most  of  them  are  migratory,  coming  in  May, 
when  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  rocks,  and  taking  their  departure 
about  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  they  are  seen  no  more 
till  next  breeding  season.  During  their  stay  they  are  not  left  un- 
disturbed in  their  seemingly  inaccessible  retreats.  Neither  fish 
nor  fowl  can  haunt  a coast,  but  the  inhabitants  find  some  means  of 
turning  them  to  advantage.  Unable  to  get  at  them  from  below  by 
climbing,  the  islanders  reach  them  from  above,  by  descending  the 
perpendicular  cliffs,  in  much  the  same  perilous  manner  as  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Norwegians  and  the  hardy  natives  of  the  Feroe  Islands. 
They  drive  a large  stake  or  iron  bar  into  the  top  of  the  cliff ; to 
this  stake  or  bar  they  fasten  a strong  rope,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  there  is  a stick  put  cross-wise  for  the  adventurer  to  sit  upon, 
or  support  himself  by ; and  with  this  simple  apparatus  he  lets 
himself  down  the  front  of  the  horrid  precipice.  If  his  object  is 
to  secure  eggs,  he  halloes  as  he  descends  to  scare  the  birds  away ; 
but  when  he  wishes  to  obtain  feathers  and  the  birds  themselves, 
he  goes  to  work  in  silence,  and  either  catches  them  in  their  nests, 
or  knocks  them  down  with  a stick  as  they  fly  out  of  their  holes. 
The  feathers  of  the  birds  are  of  value,  and  their  flesh  is  used  by 
the  fishermen,  who  bait  their  crab-pots  with  it.  Some  of  the  eggs 
are  said  to  be  very  good  eating.  Here  too  grows  samphire  in  fine 
green  tufts,  and  those  who  gather  it,  are  let  down  by  a rope  from 
above  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fowlers.  The  pebbles  below, 
over  which  the  sea  rolls,  are  black  and  shiny,  being  mainly  flints, 
loosened  or  dissolved  from  their  beds  in  the  chalk,  and  broken 
and  polished  by  the  friction  of  ages,  produced  by  the  never-resting 
tides  and  waves.  The  water  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  is  so  clear, 
that  one  can  see,  many  fathoms  deep,  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  these  tremendous  cliffs,  Shakspeare 
might  have  said,  with  stricter  accuracy  than  he  did  of  those  of 
Dover, 

“ The  murmuring  surgv?, 

That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.” 

The  great  curiosity  in  Freshwater  Bay  is  the  Cave;  which  cannot 
be  entered  except  about  low  water.  This  is  one  of  a number  of 
similar  excavations  made  beneath  the  lofty  cliffs  by  the  continual 
assaults  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  by  a sort  of  small  arch  : the 
cave  is  nearly  forty  yards  in  depth.  Fragments  of  rock,  which 
storms  have  brought  down  in  the  course  of  ages,  form  its  rude  but 
appropriate  pavement.  Its  roof  is  hung  with  masses  of  the  same 
description.  Looking  seaward,  from  the  interior  of  the  cave,  the 
view  is  at  once  curious  and  beautiful.  Through  the  main  arch  a 
glorious  expanse  of  ocean  presents  itself;  and  looking  through 
the  side  arches,  which  are  of  an  arrow-head  shape  at  the  top,  you 
see  part  of  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Wight  as  through  the  Gothic 
windows  of  a cathedral.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Freshwater  Bay 
is  a grand  natural  arch  of  rock,  a view  of  which  we  give  above.  It 
is  now  nearly  600  feet  from  the  cliffs  of  the  island,  of  which  it  once 
formed  a solid  part. 

A Shrewd  Reply. — Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  the  alleged 
origin  of  the  invention  of  cards  produced  one  of  the  shrewdest  re- 
plies he  had  ever  heard  given  in  evidence.  It  was  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory,  at  Edinburgh,  to  a counsel  of  great  eminence  at 
the  Scottish  bar.  The  doctor’s  testimony  went  to  prove  the  in- 
sanity of  the  party  whose  mental  capacity  was  the  point  at  issue. 
On  a cross  interrogation,  he  admitted  that  the  person  in  question 
played  admirably  at  whist.  “ And  do  you  seriously  say,  doctor,” 
said  the  learned  counsel,  “ that  a person  having  a superior  capa- 
city for  a game  so  difficult,  and  which  requires,  in  a pre-eminent 
degree,  memory,  judgment,  and  combination,  can  be  at  the  same 
time  deranged  in  his  understanding?”  **  I am  no  card  player,” 
said  the  doctor,  with  great  address,  “ but  1 have  read  in  history 
that  cards  were  invented  for  the  amusement  of  an  insane  King.” 
The  consequences  of  this  reply  were  decisive. 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS. 

William. — Since  our  visit  the  other  evening  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  Uncle,  Jane  and  I have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
out  by  what  method  the  views  we  there  witnessed  are  made  ap- 
parently to  dissolve  one  into  another  ; perhaps  you  will  explain  it 
to  us. 

Uncle. — -I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  William,  more  parti- 
cularly as  the  dissolving  views  deserve  our  notice,  inasmuch  as 
they  involve  some  very  important  points  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  are  no  despicable  agents  in  modern  education.  Although, 
like  the  almost  obsolete  magic  lantern,  they  are  the  offspring  of 
the  foolish,  and  unmeaning  phantasmata  of  the  distant  east,  yet 
we  now  behold  them  no  longer  administering  to  the  vulgar  and 
depraved  appetite,  alternately  exciting  the  laughter  or  terror  of 
the  beholders  ; but,  assisted  by  the  genius  of  philosophy  and  the 
pencil  of  art,  they  picture  forth  the  truthful  representations  of 
lovely  and  picturesque  scenery,  the  holy  temples  of  distant  nations 
and  the  heart-stirring  scenes  of  our  country’s  triumphs.  As  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  art  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  must,  in  some  mensure  improve  the  mind,  as, 
alas,  an  association  with  vulgar  scenes  and  objects  debase  it — so 
must  the  changes  in  this  department  of  the  arts  contribute  to  the 
progression  of  true  educational  principles.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  a science  capable  of  pictorial  illustration,  the  explanation 
of  which  may  not  be  materially  aided  by  the  dissolving  apparatus. 
You  have  both  seen  a magic  lantern,  I think. 

Jane. — Yes,  Uncle,  but  I do  not  exactly  understand  its  prin- 
ciple. 

Uncle. — Well  then,  let  us  imagine  a large  lantern,  having 
within  it  a common  oil  lamp.  In  front  of  the  light  is  a bull’s 
eye,  or  condenser,  and  anterior  to  this  lens  are  two  others,  rather 
smaller  in  size,  but  of  high  magnifying  power.  Between  the  bull’s 
eye  and  the  two  anterior  lenses,  is  an  opening  into  which  the  slide 
of  glass,  upon  which  the  images  to  be  represented  are  painted  in 
transparent  colours,  can  pass.  The  light  being  condensed,  and 
much  increased  in  brilliancy  by  passing  through  the  bull’s  eye, 
falls  upon  the  object  on  the  glass,  and  illuminates  it  in  a high  de- 
gree. The  image  of  the  object  then  passes  through  the  two  ante- 
rior glasses,  becoming  highly  magnified,  and  is  thrown  upon  the 
disc,  or  is  intercepted  by  a transparent  screen.  The  magnifying- 
power  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  screen 
from  the  lantern.  To  make  this  intelligible,  let  a represent  the 
object,  b,  the  anterior  or  external  lens,  and  c the  screen  or  disk  ; 
now  the  magnifying  power  is  always  as  the  distance  a b is  to 
b c ; and  as  this  distance  can  be  increased  or  diminished,  so  also 
may  the  power  of  the  instrument  be  varied.  Do  you  understand 
me,  William  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle,  but  with  this  instrument  only  one  ob- 
ject or  scene  can  be  shown  at  the  same  time. 

Uncle. — Of  course  not,  William,  but  if  two  lanterns  be  em- 
ployed, two  slides  may  be  used,  and  two  objects  be  shown.  On 
closing  the  orifice  of  one  lantern,  only  one  will  be  visible,  and  by 
changing  the  band  from  one  instrument  to  the  other,  the  objects 
may  be  made  alternately  to  appear  and  disappear,  or  blend  at  will. 
If  this  change  be  managed  with  skill,  one  lantern  being  obscured 
gradually  as  the  hand  is  slowly  refmoved  from  the  window  or  lens 
of  the  other, — one  scene  or  object  will  gradually  fade  from  the 
view,  while  the  other  gains  strength  and  distinctness. 

This,  then,  is  the  process  of  dissolving,  as  first  employed  by 
Philipstall,  a German,  many  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Child,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  It  remained,  however,  for 
the  managers  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  to  bring  this  beautiful 
process  before  the  world,  assisted  by  all  that  art  or  science  could 
minister  to  its  success.  Instead  of  the  dull  uncertain  light  of  a 
comman  Argand  lamp,  the  hydro-oxygen  or  lime  light  was  in- 
troduced— lanterns  of  enormous  size,  and  lenses  of  the  highest 
powers  were  constructed  by  Cary,  and,  finally,  to  crown  the  whole, 
artists  of  undoubted  skill  were  employed  to  depict  upon  the  glass 
subjects  of  interest,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Jane. — How  large  are  the  glasses  upon  which  the  views  are 
painted,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Not  more  than  six  inches  by  seven ; of  course  each 
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painting  is  transparent,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  objects  from 
the  heat  and  friction,  the  painted  surface  is  covered  by  another 
glass  ; and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  lenses  employed,  when  I tell  you  that,  although  the  screen  or 
disc,  upon  which  the  views  are  reflected,  presents  a surface  of  648 
square  feet,  yet  the  picture  occupies  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  in 
reality  too  small  to  allow  the  full  play  of  the  apparatus. 

I must  now  call  your  attention  to  this  drawing,  William,  while 
I endeavour  to  explain  it.  You  remember  a recess  behind  the 
audience  in  the  lecture  theatre  ? 

William. — Yes,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — Well,  in  this  recess  are  placed  the  two  lanterns  here 
represented. 


The  screen  or  disc  is,  you  know,  placed  in  front  of  the  spectators, 
at  a distance  of  thirty-five  feet  from  the  lanterns,  and,  therefore, 
the  images  have  to  be  thrown  all  that  distance.  A A represents 
the  box  in  which  the  lime  lights  are  burning.  B B is  an  opening 
immediately  anterior  to  the  condenser,  into  which  the  painted 
slide  is  pushed.  In  the  figure  are  two  lanterns,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose both  openings  occupied  by  the  slides.  The  barrels  of  the 
lanterns  E E,  containing  the  magnifying  powers,  are  seen,  on 
which  are  placed  the  racks  C for  regulating  the  focus.  _ The  box 
is  fixed  upon  the  stand  D D.  Have  I made  this  intelligible  to 
you,  Jane. 

Jane.— Quite  so,  Uncle. 

Uncle. — Now  then  I will  explain  the  manner  in  which  this 
apparatus  is  used.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  lanterns,  at  a 
distance  of  a few  inches,  is  placed  the  dissolving  fan,  F G,  which 
is  made  to  slide  up  or  down  steadily,  by  means  of  the  rack  H. 
From  the  position  of  the  sails  or  arms  of  the  fan,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  in  moving  this  apparatus  up  or  down,  only  one  orifice  can 
be  closed  at  one  time  ; and  that  as  one  object  becomes  visible,  the 
other  gradually  recedes  from  view,  and  vice  versa. 

William. — But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  two  objects 
on  the  disc  at  once,  as  in  the  production  of  the  rainbow,  or  light- 
ning, or  the  passage  of  a boat  over  a part  of  the  picture ; how  is 
this  accomplished,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Very  easily,  William,  by  means  of  a pair  of  moveable 
arms  to  the  fan,  so  contrived  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  they  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  to  any  angle  required  in  a moment,  enabling 
him  to  open  both  windows  of  the  lantern  or  close  them  at  once. 
Thus  in  the  view  of  the  Swiss  Lake,  which  is  reflected  from  one 
lantern,  a small  boat  is  made  to  glide  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  placing  the  painting  of  such  an  object  in  the  next  lan- 
tern, then  elevating  the  arm  of  the  fan,  and  drawing  the  slide  with 
an  even  motion  back  from  its  position. 


Jane.— Thank  you,  Uncle  ; when  I again  visit  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  I shall  enjoy  the  views  much  more,  because  I now  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Uncle.— That  is  generally  the  case,  Jane.  It  gives  us  infinitely 
more  pleasure  to  behold  objects,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  com- 
prehend, than  to  view  those  which,  because  we  do  not  understand 
their  principles  or  mode  of  production,  merely  excite  our  wonder 
and  astonishment. 

I cannot  now  describe  minutely  the  philosophy  of  the  lime  or 
Drummond  light,  on  some  future  occasion  I will  do  so;  but  I have 
here  a drawing  of  the  apparatus  tor  producing  this  beautiful  light 
which  I will  endeavour  briefly  to  explain.  Through  the  jets 


D D pass  the  mixed  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; the  latter  ha- 
ving been  ignited,  the  flame  is  thrown  upon  a cylinder  of  lime. 
The  letters  A A mark  the  situation  of  a box  containing  the  ma- 
chinery for  giving  the  lime  a motion  upon  its  axis,  thus  exposing 
everv  side  equally  to  the  intense  heat ; for  the  temperature  of  the 
flame  thrown  on  the  lime  is  sufficient  to  burn  the  diamond  itself. 
The  keys  for  winding  up  the  apparatus  are  represented  by  E E. 
The  distance  of  each  cylinder  ot  lime  C C from  the  condensers 
B B,  is  about  eight  inches.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  an  arti- 
ficial light  is  obtained,  more  intense  and  more  pure  than  any  other, 
not  excepting  the  electric  light  itself. 

I think  I have  now  said  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  understand 
this  beautiful  process,  which  is  occasionally  made  subservient  to 
the  illustrations  of  pure  science.  Who  has  beheld  the  astro- 
nomical diagrams  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution — one  constellation 
succeeding  another  upon  the  disc,  at  the  will  of  the  lecturer,  and, 
as  in  the  true  heavens,  the  periodic  rising  and  setting  of  the  va- 
rious orbs,  without  feeling  the  value  ot  this  discovery.  The 
Opaque  Microscope,  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Longbottom,  the  se- 
cretary to  the  institution,  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  instruments 
previously  in  use,  possessing  as  it  does  the  peculiar  property  of 
causing  to  be  reflected  on  the  disc  the  magnified  representations 
of  small  plaster  of  Paris  casts  or  moulds,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  embossed  upon  the  canvas.  Small  paintings  and 
even  flowers,  by  the  agency  of  this  instrument,  are  reflected  on 
the  screen,  all  their  colours  being  beautifully  preserved.  In  fact 
the  change  is  not  so  great  between  the  unsightly  woodcuts  of  an 
early  edition  of  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and  the  pictorial  illus- 
trations of  some  of  our  modern  works,  nor  the  influence  upon  the 
mind  more  varied,  than  between  the  vile  1 phantasmagoria  of  past 
years,  and  the  dissolving  views  of  the  present  day. 

William. — I am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  troublesome, 
Uncle,  but  upon  some  future  occasion,  will  you  explain  to  us  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pai  ties 
to  breath  under  water  ? 

Uncle.— Certainly  I will ; but  to  enable  me  to  do  so  in  an  in- 
telligible manner,  I must  first  prepare  a sketch  or  two  ; so  if  Jane 
will  equip  herself,  we  will  take  a stroll  out  this  lovely  evening. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  YEAR  1685. 


OPE,  anxiety,  and  expectation  might  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  the  numerous  groups  of 
persons  th  it  here  and  there  paced  the  streets 
of  the  town  of  Taunton,  on  the  morning 
with  which  our  tale  commences.  Sanguine 
enthusiasm  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ung ; but  the  determination  displayed  by 
the  more  aged  and  discreet  was  mingled 
with  a seriousness  of  manner  betokening  apprehension  and 
doubt.  An  event  of  some  importance  was  clearly  looked  for.  The 
morning  mists  had  dispersed  ; the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens ; 
the  streets  were  now  crowded ; and  all  was  bustle  and  preparation. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  martial  music  was  heard  in  the  distance  ; 
a simultaneous  shout  from  the  assembled  inhabitants  answered  the 
signal ; and  there  was  a general  movement  towards  the  quarter 
whence  the  sound  pi-oceeded.  Few  were  they  who  remained 
within  the  walls  of  Taunton  that  morning-^women  and  children, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  town  ; 
but  still  smaller  was  the  number  of  those  who  were  not  eager  bo 
welcome  the  approach  of  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Loud  were  the  expressions  of  the  universal  joy  which  smiled  upon 
his  entrance  ; the  banners  of  Protestantism  waved  in  defiance  of 
Jacobinical  governors ; the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  excited  them 
to  enthusiasm  : but  their  cause  had  little  connexion  with  their 
leader’s  ambition  ; and,  alas ! how  soon  those  hopes  were  crushed, 
and  that  enthusiasm  was  changed  to  despair.  The  title  of  king 
saluted  the  ears  of  the  rebel,  and  he  bowed  in  acceptance  of  that 
title.  Another  scene  awaited  him  after  his  entrance  into  the 
town.  The  progress  of  his  motley  and  multitudinous  host  was 
arrested  in  the  streets  by  the  appearance  of  twenty  young  maidens, 
who,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  presented  themselves 
before  it,  and  demanded  audience  of  the  duke.  At  the  head  of 
this  fair  troop  was  a creature,  in  whom  a glance  sufficed  to  dis- 
cover “ the  mould  express  of  woman.”  The  delicacy  of  her  form, 
the  soft,  yielding,  patient  sweetness  of  her  face,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  military  appearance  and  commanding  fio-ure  of 
the  duke,  and  still  more  strangely  with  the  half-equipped  and 
turbulent  crowd  of  his  followers.  With  more  than  the  native 
grace  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  stepped  forward  in  front  of  her  com- 
panions and  presented  him  with  a pair  of  colours,  their  own  handi- 
work, together  with  a Bible,  accompanying  the  present  with  a 
prayer  that  the  former  might  float  before  him  to  victory,  and  that 
the  latter  might  remind  him  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  during  the  hour  of  victory,  as  well  as  afford  him  some 
consolation  in  that  of  misfortune.  The  reply  of  the  duke  was 
popular  in  its  character ; he  was  a great  favourite  with  the  people 
of  Taunton,  and  the  air  resounded  with  their  shouts.  Addressing 
himself  generally  to  the  whole  assembly,  he  complained  vehe- 
mently of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  in  the  last  reign, 
asserted  his  legitimacy,  and  claimed  the  voices  of  the  people  for 
one  whom  they  knew  to  be  a good  Protestant,  before  a Papist  and 
an  usurper  ; then,  turning  to  his  fair  allies,  he  ventured  to  express 
a hope  that  his  present  enterprise  might  receive  no  check  much 
more  serious  or  lasting  than  that  which  they  had  offered  to  his 
progress. 

During  the  whole  of  this  ceremony  Mary  Overton  (for  such  was 
the  name  of  the  fair  leader  of  this  female  corps,)  attracted  the 
gaze  and  admiration  of  all.  But  it  was  observable  that  her  man- 
ner in  some  measure  contradicted  the  words  which  flowed  from 
her  lips  ; she  appeared  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  principal 
features  of  the  scene  in  which  she  herself  occupied  so  conspicuous 
a place ; she  heeded  not  the  buzz  of  admiration  with  which  she 
was  constantly  greeted  ; now  her  eye  was  wandering  with  an  ex- 
pression of  eager  anxiety  along  the  files  of  men  who  followed  the 
duke,  and  then  again, was  bent  down  towards  the  earth  with  an 
air  of  the  deepest  dejection,  until  at  length  she  appeared  to  recog- 
nise a long-looked-for  object  of  the  most  tender  affection.  A 
beam  of  rapturous  joy  flushed  her  face,  and  her  eyes  remained 
fixed  to  the  spot. 

The  ceremonies  were  over  ; the  military  cantons  had  been  al- 
lotted ; and  many  were  carousing  that  night,  who  on  the  morrow 
found  a gory  bed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  sound  of  revelry  was 
heard  in  the  houses  and  streets  of  Taunton  ; but  its  spirit  entered 


not  into  the  closet  of  the  leader  of  this  too-confident  host.  Doubt 
and  despondency  reigned  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  occupied,  not  in  concerting  means  of  defence  against  the 
king’s  troops,  which  were  advancing  upon  him,  but  in  painting  to 
himself  the  horrors  of  a defeat,  and  in  rejecting  every  plan  of 
active  operations  which  came  before  him  ; until  at  length  a courier 
brought  tidings  that  the  king's  troops  were  carelessly  and  inju- 
diciously disposed  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.  The  duke 
acted  upon  the  intelligence,  and  issued  orders  for  marching  on 
the  folloyving  morning. 

A scene  far  different  from  either  of  these  presented  itself  within 
the  retired  and  comfortable  abode  of  the  gentle  heroine  of  the 
day.  Mary  Overton  was  an  otphan  ; her  parents  had  been  highly 
respectable  citizens  of  Taunton  ; and  amongsther  ancestors  might 
be  found  many  who  had  filled  the  principal  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity  in  her  native  town.  Her  father  had  been  a successful 
merchant,  and  her  mother  a careful  housewife  ; but  neither  of 
them  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a superior  education  ; they  were 
content  to  thrive  in  the  world,  without  acquiring  the  character  of 
being  wiser  or  better  than  their  neighbours.  They  were  anxious 
to  ensure  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  their  children  ; and 
they  taught  them  to  respect  the  laws  of  society,  rather  because  it 
was  their  interest  so  to  do  than  upon  any  ground  of  principle. 
But  if  they  were  worldly-minded,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
graver  principles  and  lessons  of  religion,  they  bore  an  honest  re- 
putation in  the  world,  and  were  held  in  respect  and  estimation  by 
their  fellow-citizens.  Theirs  is  a common  case.  They  had  two 
children,  a son  and  a daughter.  The  former  had  from  his  earliest 
years  displayed  a strong  dislike  to  the  inglorious  but  profitable 
employment  of  commercial  pursuits  ; and  the  turbulence  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  spring  of  1679  presented  an  opportu- 
nity oP'escape  which  he  could  not  resist.  With  all  the  sanguine 
enthusiasm  of  the  nineteenth  summer,  he  presented  himself  before 
his  father,  and  craved  his  permission  to  go  in  search  of  military 
distinction.  In  vain  did  the  old  man  argue,  expostulate  and  im- 
plore— opposition  appeared  to  be  useless.  A reluctant  cons  nt 
was  at  length  given,  and  a commission  procured  in  a troop  of 
English  cavalry  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  last  came  ; it  was  a heart-rending 
scene.  Tears  trickled  copiously  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks,  as 
with  a quick,  unsteady  step,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  ; 
but  as  the  moment  drew  nearer  and  more  near,  there  was  in  his 
manner  an  evident  effort  at  composure.  The  effort  was  vain  ; for 
when  he  had  grasped  the  hands  of  his  son,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  his  resolution  utterly  failed  ; a flood  of  tears  burst  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  trembling  voice  became  indistinct  in  the  endeavour 
to  articulate  a farewell  blessing.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  sat 
his  mother,  on  the  chair  which  she  had  not  left  for  many  an  hour, 
sobbing  hysterically;  and  near  her  his  sister,  several  years  younger 
than  himself,  pale  as  death,  and  almost  as  motionless,  except  that 
ever  and  anon  she  forced  a smile  into  her  face,  and  tortured  her-  • 
self  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  offer  consolation  to  her  mother. 
From  the  moment  that  he  had  spoken  seriously  of  going,  not  a 
word  had  escaped  her  lips  upon  the  subject.  From  her  infancy 
upwards  he  had  been  her  guide,  her  companion,  her  protector, 
the  joy  and  comfort  of  her  existence,  the  staff  upon  which  she 
leaned,  almost  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  but  as  yet  she  had  not. 
ventured  one  syllable  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  An  un- 
defined dread  of  his  departure  came  over  her  ; a heavy  weight 
pressed  upon  her  brain,  she  felt  as  though  she  had  already  lost 
one  half  of  life,  and  the  traces  of  her  anguish  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  deadly  paleness  of  her  lips  and  the  vacant  gaze  of  her  eye. 

In  the  more  boisterous  tempest  of  their  grief,  her  parents  deemed 
her  wonderfully  composed  : it  was  the  fatal  calm,  which  only  ren- 
ders the  storm  it  announces  the  more  appalling.  There  she  sat 
apparently  unconcerned — she  spoke  not— wept  not.  Hitherto 
her  life  had  been 

“Calm  and  unruffled  as  a summer's  sea, 

When  not  a breath  of  wind  flies  oe’r  its  surface." 

Hitherto  she  had  had  no  cause  to  weep;  and  now  that  tears 
would  have  been  a relief,  they  came  not.  Albert  approached  her 
— he  clasped  her  fondly  to  his  breast;  and  then  she  woke,  as  it 
were,  from  a dream  of  horrors  to  the  consciousness  of  a reality 
more  horrible.  That  consciousness  was  but  for  a moment.  An 
inarticulate  sound,  a faint  shriek,  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  fell 
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senseless  in  her  brother’s  arms.  The  swoon  lasted  long  after  that 
brother  had  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  fits  ot  delirium. 
Many  months  elapsed  before  she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  first  and  bitterest  pang  her  young  heart  ever  felt.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  that  the  heart  becomes  inured  by  the  repiti- 
tion  of  afflictions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skin  becomes  hardened 
by  frequent  exposure  to  the  weather ; and  thus  when,  shortly  after 
this  time,  her  father  and  mother  were,  within  a few  months  of 
each  other,  laid  in  the  same  grave,  she  bore  the  calamity  with 
more  fortitude  than  her  previous  conduct  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  Hope,  the  very  principle  of  our  existence  was  not  dead 
within  her  : waking,  she  prayed  for  her  brother’s  return  ; and  in 
her  dreams  she  enjoyed  the  realization  of  those  prayers.  rihus 
time  passed  on ; and  the  torments  of  that  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick  were  constantly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  intelligence,  renewing  hope  and  life.  In  the  meantime 
Albert  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; and 
had  acted  a distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge. 
That  distinction  procured  for  him  the  questionable  advantage  of 
winning  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  his  leader;  for  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  became  involved  to  a considerable  extent  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  during  the  preceding 
reign ; and  was  ultimately  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight 
to  Brussels.  Driven  thence  by  the  altered  conduct  ot  the  King  of 
Holland  since  the  accession  of  James,  the  duke  adopted  the  rash 
and  hopeless  project  of  invading  England ; and  his  trusty  follower 
gladly  joined  the  expedition.  With  a small  handful  of  men  they 
landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  11th  June,  1685;  but  on 
the  morning  of  his  entrance  into  Taunton,  ere  fourteen  days  had 
elapsed,  that  little  band  had  swollen  into  a force  of  six  thousand 
men.  Their  entrance  into  Taunton,  and  the  ceremony  of  present- 
ing the  colours,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Albert  ar.d  Mary 
Overton  had  met  since  the  melancholy  night  of  his  departure. 

It  was  night,  and  the  deep  silence  which  had  succeedeu  to  the 
noise  of  boisterous  merriment  was  only  now  and  then  broken  by  a 
straggling  party  of  soldiers  or  townsmen  singing  the  popular  bal- 
lad of  “ Lillabullero.”  The  moon  shone  full  into  Mary’s  apart- 
ment, her  head  was  resting  fondly  on  her  brother’s  shoulder,  and 
they  talked  with  a kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  of  days  gone  by  ; 
every  object  in  the  room  was  calculated  to  excite  melancholy  re- 
collections ; but,  in  the  fulness  of  their  present  joy,  it  was  even  a 
pleasure  to  contemplate  past  suffering.  The  hours  flew  apace  ; 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  only  awakened  from  their  dreams 
of  happinness  by  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  the  sound  ot  the 
trumpet  which  summoned  the  former  to  arms.  The  order  for 
marching  had  been  given,  and  again  the  two  devoted  ones  were 
parted  ; but  Albert  shared  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  mass, 
ratlfer  than  the  impolitic  hesitation  and  despondency  of  their 
leader ; no  onrnous  visions  clouded  the  prospect,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion the  brother  and  sister  parted  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 
Night  returned,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  the  departed  ; another 
day  passed,  and  Mary’s  mental  and  physical  energies  were  rapidly 
failing  under  the  withering  influence  of  that  cankerworm  of  the 
human  heart — suspense.  The  third  morning  brought  a messenger 
from  her  brother.  Alas  ! that  message  only  relieved  her  suspense 
to  change  it  to  desperation.  Impatient  of  delay,  she  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  the  messenger  the  packet  which  he  bore,  and 
' opened  it  with  frantic  haste.  Her  eyes  wandered  wildly  over  its 
contents,  she  seemed  at  first  but  half  to  apprehend  their  meaning, 
but  a second  glance  removed  all  doubt.  She  there  learned  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days ; how  the  duke  had  met  the  king’s 
troops  at  Sedgemoor,  and,  t.fter  a desperate  and  doubtful  conflict, 
which  lasted  several  hours,  his  force  had  been  dispersed  or  des- 
troyed ; the  duke  himself,  with  Albert  and  many  others,  being 
taken  prisoners.  The  letter  spoke  with  dread  of  dying  the  death 
of  a common  felon,  and  offered  prayers  to  God  for  any  means  of 
escaping  such  a fate.  A few  questions  sufficed  to  inform  the 
wretched  girl  of  the  place  where  her  brother  was  confined,  and  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Royalist  troops  ; few  minutes  more 
elapsed  before  she  was  on  the  l'oad  to  Bridgewater. 

The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  was  well  contested  and  bloody  ; the 
veteran  troops  of  the  king  had  been  routed  at  the  first  onset ; but 
a failure  of  ammunition  and  the  hesitating  impolicy  of  the  rebel 
leader,  no  less  than  the  cowardice  of  some  of  his  officers,  at  length 
gave  their  enemies  the  victory  ; and  fiercely  and  bitterly  did  they 
then  use  their  power  in  avenging  their  former  discomfiture.  Im- 


mediately after  the  battle  twenty  prisoners  were  suspended  fiom 
the  nearest  trees  without  a moment’s  warning  or  inquiry.  I he 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  present, 
and  the  prospect  of  future  calamities,  became  so  lost  to  every 
sense  ol  shame  that  he  fled  from  the  field  in  the  utmost  trepida- 
tion, and  threw  himself  down  for  concealment  into  the  bottom  of 
a ditch,  where  shortly  after  he  was  discovered  lying,  covered  over 
with  fern.  On  being  taken,  he  burst  into  tears  and  begged  for 
mercy.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  leader  was 
found,  the  aid-de-camp,  Albert,  had  sought  a retreat,  scarcely  less 
honourable,  within  the  hollow  trunk  of  a tree.  Albert  had  fought 
furiously  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  but  no  sooner  was 
the  tide  of  battle  set  fully  against  them,  than  his  enthusiasm  gave 
way  to  despair  and  the  dread  of  an  ignominious  death.  He  fled, 
like  his  leader,  with  precipitation  from  the  field,  and  sought  the 
first  place  which  offered  a chance  of  escape.  In  the  case  ot  each 
the  same  causes  had  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effects,  flhe 
early  youth  of  each  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  ot  softening  com- 
forts, and  their  courage  was  consequently  the  child  of  passion  and 
excitement,  rather  than  that  cool,  enduring,  indomitable  bravery, 
which  proceeds  from  fortitude  or  firmness  of  mind,  the  result  ot 
being  actuated  by  fixed  and  steady  principles,  and  which  only  re- 
ceives additional  strength  from  every  Iresh  calamity  and  hardship 
it  encounters.  Their  education  had  left  them  without  any  definite 
principles  for  their  guidance  through  the  various  scenes  of  life  ; 
and  it  can,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  were  un- 
able to  meet  misfortune,  sudden  and  ruinous,  with  calmness,  for- 
titude, and  dignity.  Overwhelmed  with  despair,  the  unmanned 
soldier  stood  concealed  tor  a considerable  time  within  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  natural  prison-house  he  had  chosen  ; and  might  pro- 
bably have  escaped  altogether,  had  he  not  attracted  attention  by 
an  involuntary  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  terror  as  he  saw 
a band  of  the  king’s  troops,  headed  by  one  who  wore  a colonel  s 
uniform,  dragging  his  respected  leader  with  unceremonious  lude- 
ness  past  the  place  of  his  concealment.  “ Halt ! ’ instantly  growled 
the  colonel,  a man  whose  gruff  voice,  thickset  form,  and  swarthy 
complexion,  corresponded  well  with  the  savage  glee  which  glistened 
in  his  small,  piercing,  black  eye, as  he  exclaimed,  “ I smell  game!” 
and  then  pointing  to  the  tree  in  which  Albert  was  concealed. 
“ Lambs,  do  your  duty  !”  At  these  words  twenty  muskets  were 
levelled,  and  in  another  instant  the  natural  hiding-place  to  which 
Albert  had  retreated  would  have  been  his  grave  ; but  he  scrambled 
from  that  retreat,  threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  in  whom,  with  horror,  he  recognised  the  notorious 
Colonel  Kirke  ; and  thus  prolonged  his  life,  at  least  for  a few  hours. 
He  was,  however,  greeted  with  a hoarse  laugh  of  derision.  I 
suppose,”  said  the  colonel,  “ this  gentleman  aspires  to  a more  ex- 
alted position?  he  prefers  acting  the  conspicuous  part  of  a sign 
post  from  one  of  the  branches,  to  sleeping  in  obscurity  within  the 
trunk  of  a tree  ; and  his  taste  shall  be  gratified  before  long  : for 
the  present,  let  him  be  carefully  guarded.”  _ The  corps  proceeded 
on  its  route,  the  duke  being  furnished  with  a horse,  but  Albert 
being  fastened  by  ropes  to  the  saddles  of  two  horsemen,  and  diag- 
ged  between  them  at  a rapid  pace  for  a considerable  distance,  until 
other  companions  with  fresh  horses  and  prisoners  had  joined  the 
colonel’s  band.  The  troops,  thus  at  length  swoln  to  a large  force, 
including  the  principal  cavalry  regiments  which  had  been  engaged 
at  Sedgemoor,  proceeded  at  a sharp  trot  towards  Bridgewater. 
After  some  minutes  of  thoughtful  gloom,  “ It  fits,”  exclaimed 
Colonel  Kirke,  “ that  we  enter  this  rebel  town  in  due  triumph, 
and  we  must  e’en  provide  ourselves  with  the  triumphal  pageant ; 
for  I shrewdly  suspect  that  if  we  find  few  to  oppose,  we  shall  also 
find  as  few  to  welcome  our  entrance  ; therefore,  my  pet-lamb 
(turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  a fellow  as  ferocious  in  appearance 
as  himself),  “ listen !”  The  lieutenant  bent  his  head,  whilst  the 
commanding  officer  whispered  in  his  ear;  a significant  nod  of 
satisfaction  was  interchanged;  and  the  former,  having  selected 
nineteen  prisoners,  with  an  escort  of  about  a hundred  men,  placed 
himself  at  their  head  ; and  when  he  had  given  the  word  of  com- 
mand they  galloped  off,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Albert,  who 
remained  with  the  main  body  under  Colonel  Kirke,  had  lallen  into 
a sort  of  stupor,  in  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  The  troops  had  arrived  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  when  his  attention  was  fiist 
awakened  by  a general  buzz  of  astonishment,  above  which  was 
heard  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  polonel,  exclaiming,  “We  greet 
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you,  gentlemen  ; we  thank  you  for  doing  honour  to  our  triumphal 
entry ; how  pleasant  an  avenue  leads  to  the  gates  of  Bridgewater !” 
Albert  looked  up,  and  what  was  his  horror  at  beholding  the  road 
lined  on  either  side  with  the  corpses  of  the  nineteen  prisoners, 
who  had  been  taken  from  the  main  body,  hanging  upon  the  trees. 
He  turned  sick,  for  he  knew  not  how  many  minutes  might  elapse 
before  he  should  be  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  his  companions. 
At  that  moment  the  martial  clash  of  drum  and  cymbal  drowned 
every  other  noise,  and  the  victors  entered  Bridgewater  triumphing. 

On  the  next  day  a grand  banquet  was  prepared  for  Colonel  Kirke 
and  his  myrmidons.  The  sounds  of  boisterous  and  brutal  mirth 
resounded  through  the  tent  which  had  been  erected  lor  the  occa- 
sion. Heated  with  wine,  the  colonel  related,  and  his  associates 
in  arms,  scarcely  less  ferocious  than  himself,  had  heard  with  infinite 
zest  and  delight,  the  recital  of  the  barbarities  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Tangiers, — quorum  pars  magnafuit.  Delightedly  they 
dwelt  on  the  horrors  of  war,  and  regretted  that  the  present  insur- 
rection had  been  so  easily  subdued.  By  such  means  they  gratified 
and  inflamed  their  natural  ferocity,  until  at  length  the  colonel 
ventured  to  propose  that  their  festivities  should  be  graced  by  a 
little  “ tight-rope  dancing.”  The  disgusting  jest  required  no  ex- 
planation ; its  meaning  was  immediately  understood,  and  the  pro- 
posal as  instantly  assented  to  amidst  drunken  clamour.  Can  such 
things  be  ? Is  it  credible  that  such  monsters  were  human  ? On 
the  instant  twenty  men  were  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  the 
prisoners,  and  hanged  in  the  front  of  that  tent  to  the  sound  of 
merry  music.  As  these  unfortunate  victims  were  being  led  to  the 
place  ot  their  execution,  a loud  scream  of  terror  was  heard  at  a 
short  distance,  and  arrested  for  a moment  the  progress  of  the 
bloody  business.  In  a moment  a female  form,  her  head  uncovered, 
her  dark  hair  streaming  in  wild  profusion  over  her  shoulders,  her 
face  pale  as  death,  rushed  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  to  the 
spot.  Madly  she  broke  through  every  obstacle  which  was  offered 
to  her  progress,  until  she  reached  the  small  band  of  devoted  prison- 
ers. She  gazed  intently  on  the  face  of  each  ; then  uttering  a 
slight  shriek,  not  of  agony,  sank  exhausted  and  senseless  to  the 
earth.  It  was  the  delicate  form  of  Mary  Overton  that  lay  there 
polluted  with  dust,  and  her  brother  was  not  one  of  the  doomed. 
Colonel  Kirke  gazed  at  the  lifeless  being  before  him,  and  knew 
himself  the  cause  of  her  misery  without  a pang.  A fiendish  smile 
of  satisfaction  crossed  his  hard  features  for  an  instant ; it  had 
vanished  as  he  said  in  the  sullen  tone  of  authority,  “ Bear  this 
load  ot  innocence  to  my  quarters !”  His  order  was  obeyed  ; and 
when  Mary  Overton  recovered  from  her  swoon,  she  found  herself 
alone,  lying  on  a couch  in  a room,  the  appearance  of  which  suf- 
ficienty  indicated  that  its  occupier  was  a person  of  some  con- 
sequence. 

After  her  departure  from  Taunton,  inspired  by  the  devotion  of 
a sister’s  love,  Mary  had  continued  her  solitary  way  with  a courage 
and  resolution  which  failed  not  once,  until  on  arriving  at  Bridge- 
water,  the  appalling  spectacle  of  nineteen  men,  hanging  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  met  her  view.  Her  strength  suddenly  gave  way, 
her  head  whirled  round,  in  vain  she  struggled  to  overcome  the 
faint  sickness  which  paralysed  her,  she  threw  off  the  Leghorn  hat 
from  her  head,  but  to  no  purpose  ; she  sat,  or  rather  sank  down  by 
the  road-side,  and  swooned.  She  had  not  been  long  in  that  help- 
less condition,  when  two  horsemen,  charged  with  despatches  to 
Colonel  Kirke,  rode  within  view.  The  foremost  of  them,  asturdy 
cavalier,  instantly  leaped  from  his  horse,  seized  the  lifeless  girl  in 
his  arms,  and  was  remounted  ere  his  comrade  came  up. 

“ A prize,  thou  laggard  ! well  worth  the  riding  for,  and  which 
thou  hast  deserved  to  lose.” 

“ She  is,  indeed,  beautiful !”  replied  the  younger  and  more  gen- 
tle of  the  t"'o,  scarcely  heeding  the  words  of  his  delighted  com- 
panion ; “ and  looks  as  innocent  as  beautiful.” 

‘‘Ah,  ah,  ah  ! perhaps,”  laughed  th  ■ other.  “ But  I’ll  warrant 
ye  she’s  not  stone  : a girl  of  sense,  I’ll  answer  for  it ; and  there’s 
no  saying  what  good  fortune  may  befall  her.” 

His  friend  replied  not ; and,  in  a few  minutes,  they  had  alighted 
at  a small  inn  in  a retired  part  of  the  town.  The  hostess  knew 
her  guests,  and  at  their  desire  applied  every  means  to  restore  their 
fair  captive  to  consciousness.  At  length  she  succeeded,  and  the 
poor  sufferer  gazed  around  her  in  mute  astonishment.  Her  pro- 
tectors had  resigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  woman  of  the  house, 
who  explained  to  her  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
there.  No  sooner  had  she  recalled  her  scattered  senses,  than 


thanking  the  landlady  for  her  kindness,  she  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  to  depart. 

“ Detain  me  not,  I beseech  you  !”  she  said  ; “ for  I am  called 
hence  by  the  imperative  voice  of  a solemn  duty,  bidding  me  not 
lose  a moment.” 

“ Nay,  but,  my  young  heroine,  you  will  surely  stay  to  thank 
your  kind  deliverers,  who  protected  you  when  you  were  helpless.” 

“ Indeed,  indeed,  I am  very  grateful;  and  I trust  that  I may 
some  day  have  the  means  of  shewing  my  gratitude  ; but  now  life 
and  death  depend  upon  my  going,  and — ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  gallants,  the 
elder  of  whom  stepped  forward,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  ex- 
claimed— 

“Heyday!  heyday!  going  did  I hear  you  say?  You  can’t  be 
tired  of  our  company  yet,  my  pretty  foundling ; we  rode  but  a 
short  distance  together,  and  during  that  time  you  knew  about  as 
much  where  you  were,  and  what  you  were  doing,  as  my  old  nag 
knew  of  the  beauty  of  its  new  burden.” 

“ Sir,  hitherto  you  have  been  kind,  attentive,  generous,  to  a 
helpless,  miserable,  but  not  ungrateful  girl.  I know  not  what 
your  motives  may  have  been  ; but  if,  as  it  seems,  your  object  now 
be  to  detain  me  here  for  one  moment,  pause,  I implore  you,  before 
you  turn  the  tearful  prayers  of  a grateful  heart  into  the  bitter  cur- 
ses of  one  doomed  to  desolation  by  your  cruelty ! If  you  possess 
one  feeling  of  humanity,  you  will  not — cannot  delay  me : it  is  an 
orphan  who  implores  you  to  be  generous  ; a brother,  the  sole 
guide,  instructor,  protecter  of  her  youth — gracious  God!  that  bro- 
ther may  at  this  moment  be  on  the  point  of  suffering  an  ignomin- 
ious death  ; whilst  I am  here,  obliged  to  waste  the  precious  mo- 
ments in  pleading  to  beings  clothed  in  the  form  of  humanity  for 
liberty  to  fly  to  his  assistance.” 

“Pooh!  the  girl  is  raving.  What  assistance  canst  thou  expect 
to  render  thy  brother,  if,  as  I shrewdly  suspect,  from  what  you 
have  said,  he  be  a rebel  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Kirke  ? 
Stay ! thou  shalt  not  be  left  alone  in  the  world  ; I will  be  your 
protector  and  friend,  so  thou  wilt  only  be  a good  obedient  girl.” 
(He  placed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  she  shrunk  from  his 
embrace.)  “ Nay,  more,”  continued  he,  “ thy  resolution  is  useless 
now,  for  I have  just  heard  that  our  gentle  colonel  has  issued  or- 
ders for  the  execution  of  twenty  prisoners  within  this  hour — a 
mode  which  he  has  of  entertaining  his  guests.” 

With  a shriek  of  agony,  she  suddenly  tore  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  hurried  towards  the  door,  but  in  a moment  his  iron 
hand  had  arrested  her  progress.  At  that  critical  juncture,  the 
younger  soldier,  who  in  a remote  corner  of  the  room  had  listened 
to  the  whole  conversation,  stepped  forward,  and  exclaiming,  “ By 
G — , she  shall  go  !”  drew  his  sword,  and  dealt  so  heavy  a blow  on 
his  comrade’s  arm,  that  he  was  obliged  instantly  to  quit  his  hold 
ot  the  terrified  girl.  “ Fly  !”  said  her  defender,  “ not  a word  of 
thanks ; but  hence  on  the  instant,  whilst  I keep  this  tiger  at. 
bay.” 

Never  hare  flew  with  swifter  foot  from  the  noise  of  the  pursuing 
hounds  than  did  Mary  Overton  that  evening  towards  the  sound  of 
music,  which  issued  from  the  tent  where  Colonel  Kirke  and  his 
associates  were  feasting. 

When  Mary  Overton  found  herself  alone  in  Colonel  Kirke’s 
quarters,  her  first  impulse  was  to  cry  aloud,  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  some  person  who  could  satisfy  her  anxiety  to 
hear  of  her  brother,  but  as  she  recollected  the  scene  from  which 
she  had  so  recently  escaped,  she  became  apprehensive  of  making 
the  slightest  noise,  and  trembled  at  every  distant  footstep  which 
she  heard,  terrified  lest  it  should  herald  the  approach  of  another 
persecutor.  She  sought  for  means  of  escape  ; every  door  was  fas- 
tened ; the  window,  which  looked  down  upon  a court-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  was  strongly  barred,  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground.  She  paced  the  room  in  an  agony  of  suspense — the 
hideous  spectacle  which  had  presented  itself  on  her  entering 
Bridgewater  now  returned  to  her  view  in  all  its  fearful  reality. 
She  threw  herself  on  a couch,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  but 
to  her  that  vacancy  presented  the  form  of  her  brother,  hanging  in 
chains,  covered  with  all  noisome  things— the  prey  of  worms  and 
vultures.  She  stared  at  the  fancied  scene  of  horror  till  she  be- 
came frantic  ; and  then  she  talked  wildly  to  the  mangled  corpse, 
which  still  haunted  her,  and  tore  her  hair,  and  threw  herself  vio- 
lently on  the  floor.  A state  of  exhaustion  succeeded,  which 
brought  back  a feeling  akin  to  a wish  that,  ere  long,  some  one 
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would  arrive  to  relieve  lier  from  the  maddening  suspense  which 
tortured  her.  She  looked  from  the  window  across  the  open  court- 
yard beneath  ; she  saw  men  moving  to  and  fro ; as  she  watched 
them  narrowly  for  a moment,  a thrill  of  hope  shot  through  her 
frame  ; she  endeavoured  to  call  to  them,  but  the  hollow  wind 
whistled  through  the  casement  in  mockery  of  the  attempt.  She 
essayed  again  to  raise  her  voice,  but,  alas ! all  comfort  was  denied 
toher;  she  shuddered,  as  she  now  perceived  that  the  men  were 
erecting  a gibbet — too  sure  a signal  of  a further  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  In  a state  of  dreamy  bewilderment,  she  paced  the  room  for 
several  minutes,  until  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  footsteps 
of  a sentinel  at  some  distance  from  the  door  of  the  room  ; she 
listened,  and,  distinctly  hearing  a man’s  steps,  spoke  aloud,  beg- 
ging him  to  release  her,  or  at  least  give  her  some  information  res- 
pecting the  reason  and  place  of  her  imprisonment.  A gruff  voice 
replied,  that  he  knew  his  duty  better  ; he  had  not  earned  the  title 
of  one  of  Colonel  Kirke’s  lambs  without  being  able  to  resist  a 
woman’s  prayers  or  tears. 

« Wretched  that  I am  !”  she  exclaimed — “ Is  it  indeed  true 
that  I am  detained  here  by  the  orders  of  Colonel  Kirke  ? Where 
is  he  ? Lead  me  to  him,  I implore  ; for  if  his  heart  be  not  of 
stone,  the  story  of  my  griefs  must  melt  him  into  compassion  ” 
A hoarse  laugh  followed  this  exclamation,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a short  silence.  Mary  Overton  knew'  not  yet  with  whom  she  had 
to  deal ; and  her  heart  leaped  with  very  joy  as,  a few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  door  opened,  and  a man,  grim  and  savage  in 
appearance,  entered.  He  advanced  towards  Mary,  saying — 

“ So,  my  pretty  prisoner,  you  wish  to  know,  I understand,  the 
cause  of  your  detention?” 

“ Are  you  Colonel  Kirke?”  hurriedly  inquired  the  girl. 

“ My  name  and  person  are  not  unknown,  and  the  gentleness  of 
Colonel  Kirke  has  become  proverbial.” 

“ Then  prove  it  now,”  she  said,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him.  “ I am  faint  with  fatigue,  hunger,  anxiety.  Scarcely 
is  sufficient  strength  left  me  to  tell  my  tale  of  misery ; but  listen, 
I beseech — I demand;  and  if  your  heart  be  not  touched  with 
compassion,  never  more  hope  for  mercy.  My  only  brother — and 
we  are  orphans — is  at  this  moment  a prisoner  in  your  hands  ; he 
has  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  king,  but  deal  not  harshly 
with  him — indeed,  indeed,  he  has  been  the  slave  of  circumstances.” 

“ He  is  a rebel,  and  deserves  to  die,”  said  the  colonel. 

“No!  no!  say  not  so!”  said  Mary,  beseechingly.  “He  has 
well  served  his  country — at  Bothwell  Bridge  he  proved  himself 
no  rebel;  and  if  since  then  he  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
leader  rather  than  those  of  his  king,  it  is  a fault  which  a soldier 
might  not  find  it  difficult  to  pardon.  But  I come  here  to  sue  for 
mercy.  For  seven  long  years  have  l been  the  victim  of  the  most 
horrible  suspense  on  my  brother’s  account.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time,  a prey  to  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  I had  looked  and 
longed  for  his  return  daily,  hourly,  until  at  length  I despaired  of 
ever  seeing  him  more ; but  then  again  a gleam  of  sunshine  and 
hope  shot  through  the  darkness  of  my  despair,  and  the  blessed 
moment  did  arrive.  Yes,  became!  I clasped  him  in  these  arms  ! 
Happy — how  happy,  if  I had  that  moment  died  ! But  it  could 
not  be  so — my  cup  of  misery  was  not  yet  drained  ; and  it  only  re- 
mains for  you  to  force  upon  me  the  last  bitter  dreg.  He— my 
brother — my  life — has  been  torn  from  me  again  : restore  him  to 
my  embrace,  and  every  moment  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  pay 
the  eternal  debt  of  gratitude.  Refuse  my  prayer,  and  my  blood 
and  his  be  on  your  head.” 

She  paused  ; there  was  a momentary  silence.  The  colonel  gazed 
at  the  kneeling  form  before  him  with  a composed  and  scarcely 
perceptible  smile  of  satisfaction.  His  voice,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  assumed  a character  of  mildness,  as  he 
said,  “ I admire  your  devotion — am  disposed  to  leave  your  brother’s 
fate  in  your  hands.  Rise,  my  pretty  suppliant ; thou  mayest  save 
thy  brother,  and  gain  thyself  a friend  as  willing  and  more  able  to 
protect  thee.  I accept  thy  offer  of  service;  thou  shalt  be  my 
mate,  child,  and  shalt  enter  on  thy  office  to-night.  Consent,  and 
to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  thy  brother ; but  on  no  other  condition 
can  he  be  saved.  Remember  the  reward,  and  I think  you  will  not 
be  rash  enough  to  deny  me  what  I might  obtain  by  force.  Come 
— a kiss  shall  seal  the  bargain  !”  and  with  no  very  gentle  pressure 
he  ratified,  after  his  own  fashion,  his  infamous  proposal.  Alas! 
that  it  must  be  said, — Mary  hesitated ; she  comprehended  his 
meaning,  and  yet  paused,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reflect.  In  such 
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a case  hesitation  must  always  be  fatal,  and  it  was  with  her.  Her 
education,  like  that  of  her  brother,  had  been  faulty ; . she  wanted 
the  firmness  of  religious  principle,  and  she  fell ! Violent,  how- 
ever, was  the  struggle  of  conflicting  feelings  which  tortured  her 
inmost  soul.  She  entreated  him  not  to  drive  her  to  that  dreadful 
alternative;  but  lie  laughed  aloud  at  her  simplicity. 

“ Lead  me,  then,  to  my  brother’s  dungeon!”  she  exclaimed  ; 
“ for  I have  sore  need  of  a counsellor ; and  then,  it  I may  not 
save  him,  at  least  we  will  die  together !” 

“ Cease  thy  fruitless  prayers !”  he  replied.  “ Have  I not  told 
thee  on  what  conditions  alone  thou  canst  see  him  to-morrow  ; and 
think  ye  that  I should  trust  you — desperate,  devoted  as  you  are, 
in  his  cell  to-night?  It  is  impossible.  However,  I will  not  be 
churlish ; write  to  him  if  you  will,  and  I myself  will  be  your 
messenger.” 

A few  hurried  lines  were  soon  despatched ; they  were  sufficient 
to  describe  her  situation,  and  to  ask  for  counsel  and  advice.  Few 
minutes  more  had  elapsed,  when  the  colonel  returned.  She  seized 
the  morsel  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  breathless 
haste  unfolded  it,  and  read,  “ Sister,  dear  sister,  it  is  hard  to  die 
the  death  of  a common  felon.”  The  paper  fell  from  her  hands.; 
she  fixed  her  eyes  full  in  the  colonel’s  face,  and,  screaming  hysteri- 
cally, “He  shall  not  die!”  fainted  in  his  arms.  The  morning 
came, — the  long-looked-for  morning  which  was  to  restore  Mary 
to  the  arms  of  her  brother.  “ My  brother— my  brother  ! where 
would  you  take  him.  You  shall  not  tear  him  from  me  !-”  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  woke  from  a troubled  sleep,  whieh  excess  of  fatigue 
had  at  length  occasioned.  A hoarse  laugh  aroused  her  to  a con- 
sciousness of  her  situation ; she  shrunk  from  the  embrace  of 
Colonel  Kirke,  who  now  appeared  to  her  still  more  ferocious  than 
he  was  on  the  previous  evening.  After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  she  had  prepared  herself  for  departing,  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  determination,  “ Now,  monster,  fulfil  your  horrid 
compact ! lead  me  to  my  brother,  and  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that 
I may  see  thee  no  more 

“ Why  so  stern,  this  morning,  my  fair  mistress  ?”  was  the  reply. 
“ To  be  sure,  thou  shalt  see  thy  brother ; look  from  yonder  case- 
ment, and  tell  me  how  thou  likest  the  prospect.” 

She  went  to  the  place  which  he  pointed  out,— a long,  wild,  un- 
meaning laugh  rang  through  the  chamber.  She  caught  only  a mo- 
mentary glance,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  shew  her  the  stiffened 
corpse  of  her  brother  hanging  from  a gibbet  erected  in  the  court 
below.  She  turned  away  from  that  window  an  idiot  for  the  rest 
of  her  days ; happily  they  were  not  many.  She  was  sent  back  to 
her  native  town  ; in  a few  weeks  exhausted  nature  sank  under  the 
burden  of  her  unheard-of  calamities,  and  she  died,  one  only  of 
the  many  victims  to  the  remorseless  and  barbarian  ferocity  which 
marked  the  suppression  of  that  ill-judged  and  worse-executed  ex 
pedition  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  own  melancholy  fate 
is  well  known. 


Clever.— The  wife  of  a Scotch  laird  being  suddenly  taken  ill, 
the  husband  ordered  his  servant  immediately  to  saddle  a horse, 
and  prepare  to  start  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  medical  assist- 
ance. By  the  time,  however,  the  horse  was  ready  and  the  note  to 
the  surgeon  written,  the  lady  had  in  a great  degree  recovered, 
whereon  the  sapient  husband  added  the  following  postcript  to  his 
note,  and  despatched  the  messenger, — “ My  wife  having  recovered 
you  need  not  come.” 

How  Easy  it  is  to  Forget. — The  summer  passes  over  the 
furrow,  and  the  corn  springs  up  ; the  sod  forgets  the  flower  of  the 
past  year  ; and  the  battle-field  forgets  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt 
upon  its  turf ; the  sky  forgets  the  storm  ; and  the  water  the  noon 
day  sun  that  slept  upon  its  bosom.  All  nature  preaches  forget- 
fulness. Its  very  order  is  the  progress  of  oblivion. — Bulwer. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  children  are  the  best  judges  of  cha- 
racter, at  first  sight,  in  the  world.  There  is  an  oid  Scotch  pro- 
Herb,  “ They  are  never  cannie  that  dogs  and  bairns  dinna  like  ;” 
and  there  is  not  a more  true  one  in  the  whole  collection.”— James 
Hogg. 

Fashion. — The  love  of  novelty  often  leads  us  from  old  estab- 
lished favourites  to  less  interesting  objects  ; and  when.  Fashion 
points  the  way,  we  follow  as  if  the  tyrant  directress  were  incapable 
of  error. — Phillips.  ; 
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POETRY. 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  LEAVING  THE  ACADEMY 
AT  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

( By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Butler.) 


Life  is  before  ye and  while  now  ye  stand 

Eager  to  spring  upon  the  promised  land, 

Fair  smiles  the  way,  where  yet  your  feet  have  trod 
But  few  light  steps,  upon  a flowery  sod  ; 

Round  ye  are  youth’s  green  bow’rs,  and  to  your  eyes 
Th*  horizon’s  line  joins  earth  with  the  bright  skies ; 
Daring  and  triumph,  pleasure,  fame,  and  joy, 
Friendship  unwavering,  love  without  alloy, 

Brave  thoughts  of  noble  deeds,  and  glory  won, 

Like  angels,  beckon  ye  to  venture  on. 

And  if  o’er  the  bright  scene  some  shadows  rise, 

Far  off  they  seem,  at  hand  the  sunshine  lies. 

The  distant  clouds  which  of  ye  pause  to  fear  ? 

Shall  not  a brightness  gild  them  when  more  near? 
Dismay  axd  doubt  ye  know  not,  for  the  pow’r 
Of  youth  is  strong  within  ye  at  this  hour, 

And  the  great  mortal  conflict  seems  to  ye 

Not  so  much  strife  as  certain  victory 

A glory  ending  in  eternity. 

Life  is  before  ye oh  ! if  ye  could  look 

Into  the  secrets  of  that  scaled  book, 

Strong  as  ye  are  in  youth,  and  hope,  and  faith, 

Ye  should  sink  down,  and  falter,  “ Give  us  death  1” 
Could  the  dread  Sphinx’s  lips  but  once  disclose, 

And  utter  but  a whisper  of  the  woes 

Which  must  o’ertake  ye,  in  your  lifelong  doom, 

Well  might  ye  cry,  “ Our  cradle  be  our  tomb  !” 
Could  ye  foresee  your  spirit’s  broken  wings, 

Earth’s  brightest  triumphs  what  despised  things, 
Friendship  how  feeble,  love  how  fierce  aflame, 

Your  joy  half  sorrow,  half  your  glory  shame, 
Hollowness,  weariness,  and,  worst  of  all, 

Self-scorn  that  pities  not  its  own  deep  fall, 

Fast  gathering  darkness,  and  fast  waning  light, 

Oh  could  ye  see  it  all,  ye  might,  ye  might, 

Cower  in  the  dust,  unequal  to  the  strife, 

And  die,  but  in  beholding  what  is  life. 

Life  is  before  ye from  the  fated  road 

Ye  cannot  turn  : then  take  ye  up  your  load. 

Not  yours  to  tread,  or  leave  the  unknown  way, 

Ye  must  go  o'er  it,  meet  ye  what  ye  may. 

Gird  up  your  souls  within  ye  to  the  deed, 

Angels,  and  fellow-spirits,  bid  ye  speed! 

What  tho’  the  brightness  dim,  the  pleasure  fade, 

The  glory  wane, oh ! not  of  these  is  made 

The  awful  life  that  to  your  trust  is  given. 

Children  of  God  ! inheritors  of  Heaven  ! 

Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair  toy, 

Ye  were  ordained  to  do,  not  to  enjoy, 

To  suffer,  which  is  nobler  than  to  dare  ; 

A sacred  burthen  is  this  life  ye  bear, 

Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 

Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly  ; 

Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 

But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win ; 

God  guard  ye,  and  God  guide  ye  on  your  way, 

Y oung  pilgrim  warriors  who  set  forth  to-day. 


CHANGE. 


We  say  that  people  and  that  things  are  changed  ; 
Alas  ! it  is  ourselves  that  change  : the  heart 
Makes  all  around  the  mirror  of  itself. 


Where  are  the  flowers,  the  beautiful  flowers  in  the  spring  ? 

That  haunted  your  homes  and  your  hearts, 

Where  is  the  sunshine  of  earlier  hours? 

Where  is  the  music  the  birds  used  to  bring  ? 

Where  are  the  flowers?  why,  thousands  are  springing, 

And  many  fair  strangers  are  sweet  on  the  air ; 

And  the  birds  to  the  sunshine  their  welcome  are  singing  — - 
Look  round  on  our  valley  and  then  question,  “ Where  ?” 

Alas  ! my  heart’s  darkness  ! I own  it  is  summer, 

Though  little  ’tis  like  what  it  once  used  to  be  : 

I have  no  welcome  to  give  the  new  comer  ; 

Strangely  the  summer  seems  altered  to  me. 

’Tis  my  spirits  are  wasted my  hopes  that  a!re  weary; 

These  made  the  gladness  and  beauty  of  yore  : 

To  the  worm  and  the  withered  even  sunshine  is  dreary, 

And  the  year  has  its  spring,  though  our  own  is  no  more. 

Miss  Landon. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


AUGUST. 

Sunday,  11. 10th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Greenwich  Observatory  fnd.  1675. 

Monday,  12. Grouse  shooting  begins.  Lord  Londonderry’s  suicide  1822. 

Tuesday,  13. Dowager  Queen  Adelaide  born  1702.  Hygeist  Moat  died 

1835. 

Wednesday,  14. Printing  invented  1437.  Drogheda  taken  by  Crora  * 

well  1649. 

Thursday,  15. Assumption  of  Virgin  Mary.  Her  miraculous  ascent. 

Friday,  16. Buonaparte  born  1769.  Manchester  massacre  1816. 

Saturday,  17. Duchess  of  Kent  born  1786.  Andrew  Marvel  died  1678. 


Time  of  High  Water. 
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29 
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2 29 
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0 

Thursday  . . . 

2 47 
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r4  48 
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1 5 

1 

Friday  .... 
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3 39 

s7  18 

7 44 

1 53 

2 

Saturday  . . . 

3 5G 

4 15 

r4  51 

8 6 

2 42 

3 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  H.  (Stamford.) — M.  Sue,  a French  writer  of  great  celebrity , is 

the  author  of  The  Wandering  Jew;  the  tale  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  a complete  shape,  in  fact  the  whole  of  it  is  not  yet 
written.  The  Constitutionnel,  a Paris  morning  newspaper  pur- 
chased the  right  of  publishing  it  of  M.  Sue,  consequently  the 
tale  appears  first  in  the  columns  of  that  paper.  Our  translation 
may  be  relied  on  as  a full  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
original. 

E.  Moffatt.— It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  oblige  you,  but  we  do 

not  consider  the  verses  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to 
space  in  our  columns. 

P.  D.  (Belfast.) — You  will  perceive  that  you  are  “ a day  after  the 
fair." 

Edwyn. — Your  article  is  incomplete. 

G.  H.,  (Idorselydown). — IVe  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  your 

tales,  but  will  do  so  next  week,  when  we  will  write.  Thanhs  for 
your  good  wishes. 

T.  J.  B. — You  say  you  are  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  it  not  for 
this  circumstance  we  should  decidedly  advise  you  never  'again  to 
attempt  to  write  poetry. 

We  are  obliged  to  S.  S .for  his  suggestions,  and  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  his  hind  offer  very  shortly. 

R.  T.,  (Whitby). — Falconer,  the  poet,  was  born  in  1730;  when 
young  he  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service,— the  vessel  to 
which  he  belonged  was  cast  away,  and  he  was  thus  furnished 
with  the  incidents  of  his  “Shipwreck.”  He  was  lost  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew  of  the  Aurora  in  1709. 

J.  O.  D. — The  verses  are  respectable,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to 
insert  them. 

L.  S.  (Manchester). — Mr.  A.  Hey  wood  will  supply  you  with  the 
numbers  you  require. 

Pater  need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  ; we  shall  not  touch 
upon  the  subject. 

L.  R.  (Norwich.) — When  you  can  spare  time,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  you. 

F.  J. — You  are  quite  right.  Your  opponent,  we  imagine,  never  read 

Hamlet. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  Sfc., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready. 


*#*  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


London  : Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12G,  Drury  Lane ; and  Published  by 
J.  Onwryn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. August  17,  1344. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  ORDERS. 

Rodin’s  master,  after  he  had  overcome  the  involuntary  emotion 
caused  by  the  name  or  the  remembrance  of  General  Simon,  said  to 
him — “ You  need  not  open  the  letters  from  Leipsic,  Charlestown, 
and  Batavia,  at  present,  the  information  they  contain  will  no  doubt 
find  its  proper  place  shortly,  and  prevent  a double  waste  of  time.” 
The  secretary  looked  at  his  master  with  an  inquisitive  air,  and  the 


other  continued — •“  Have  you  finished  the  memorandum  respecting 
the  medals?”  “Here  it  is — I have  reduced  it  to  cyphers.” 
“ Read  it  to  me  then,  and  you  will  add  the  news,  which  these  three 
letters  must  contain,  it)  the  order  in  which  the  facts  occurred.” 
“ By  that  plan  the  new  information  will  find  itself  in  its  proper 
place.”  “ I wish  to  ascertain,”  continued  the  other,  “ if  this  ac- 
count is  clear  and  sufficiently  explicit,  for  you  must  remember 
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that  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended,  must  not  he  made  acquainted 
with  every  thing.”  “ I bore  that  in  mind,  and  have  written  it 
accordingiy.”  “Read.”  M.  Rodin  read  as  follows,  distinctly 
and  slowly. 

“ It  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since  a French  Pro- 
testant family  voluntarily  expatriated  themselves,  foreseeing  the 
approaching  revocation  of  the  “ Edict  of  Nantes,”  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  rigorous  hut  just  decrees,  then  promulgated  against 
the  reformers,  the  unconquerable  enemies  of  our  holy  religion. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  family  fled,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Holland,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  some  w'ent  to  Po- 
land, others  to  Germany,  some  to  England,  and  some  to  America. 
It  is  understood  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  seven  des- 
cendants of  this  family  left,  who  have  passed  through  the  most 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  their  representatives  at  present 
belong  to  almost  every  grade  of  social  life,  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  artizan.  The  direct  and  collateral  descendants  are — by  the 
maternal  side — two  young  girls,  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon,  minors. 
(General  Simon  married  a descendant  of  the  family,  at  Warsaw.) 
Francois  Hardy,  a manufacturer  at  Plessis,  near  Paris.  Prince 
Djalma,  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  king  of  Mondi.  (Kadja-Sing  in 
180-’,  married  a descendant  of  this  family,  settled  at  Batavia,  in 
the  Island  of  Java,  a Dutch  possession.  By  the  paternal  line  : — 
Jacques  Rennepont,  called  couche-tout-nud,  an  artizan.  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville,  daughter  of  Count  Rennepont,  Duke  of  Cardoville, 
and  Gabriel  Rennepont,  a foreign  missionary. 

Each  of  the  members  of  this  family  possess,  or  ought  to  pos- 
sess, a bronze  medal,  on  which  the  following  words  are  engraved. 


The  words  and  date  indicate  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  that 
each  of  these  persons  should  be  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1832,  and  that,  not  by  their  representatives,  or  by  delegated  au- 
thority, but  in  person,  whether  they  are  of  age  or  minors,  married 
or  single.  But  other  persons  have  an  immense  interest  in  the 
absence  of  every  one  of  this  family  from  Paris  on  the  13th  of 
February,  with  the  exception  of  Gabriel  Rennepont,  the  foreign 
missionary.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  at  every  risk,  that  Gabriel 
alone  should  be  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
family,  after  a lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Much  has 
been  already  done  to  prevent  the  other  six  appearing  in  Paris,  on 
the  appointed  day  ; but  much  more  must  be  effected  to  be  certain 
of  success  in  this  business,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  most  vital  of  the  age,  on  account  of  its  probable 
result. 

“That  is  but  too  true,”  said  Rodin’s  master,  interrupting  him, 
and  shaking  his  head  in  a thoughtful  manner.  “ You  may  also 
add,  that  the  consequences  of  success  are  incalculable,  and  we 
dare  not  contemplate  a failure.  In  one  word,  our  existence,  or 
not,  for  many  years  to  come,  is  at  stake.  So  that  it  is  necessary, 
that  we  may  succeed,  to  employ  every  possible  means,  and  to  shrink 
from  nothing,  always  however  saving  appearances.”  “It  is  writ- 
ten,” observed  Rodin,  after  adding  the  words  his  master  had  just 
dictated  to  him.  “Goon.”  Rodin  continued,  “ To  facilitate  or 
make  sure  of  success  in  the  affair  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a few  secret  particulars  regarding  the  seven  representatives 
of  this  family.  The  truth  of  these  details  may  be  relied  on,  and 
if  necessary,  they  can  be  completed  in  the  most  minute  points,  for 
in  consequence  of  much  contradictory  information  having  been 
received,  we  have  now  a very  extensive  collection  of  details.*  We 


will  proceed  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  set  down,  and 
only  relate  what  has  already  taken  place 

Note  1. 

“ The  two  young  girls,  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon,  are  twins,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  features,  and  so  much  alike  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  of  a gentle  and  timid  na- 
ture, but  susceptible  of  great  excitement,  brought  up  in  Siberia 
by  their  mother,  a freethinker,  and  a deist ; they  are  completely 
ignorant  of  all  that  regards  our  holy  religion.  General  Simon, 
separated  from  his  wife  before  their  birth,  is,  up  to  the  present 
time,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  two  girls.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  prevented  their  reaching  Paris  by  the  13th  of 
February,  by  causing  their  mother  to  be  sent  into  a place  of  exile,  at 
a much  greater  distance  than  that  which  had  already  been  assigned 
to  her  But  the  mother  having  died,  the  Governor  General  of 
Siberia,  who  is  completely  devoted  to  our  service,  thinking,  by  a 
most  deplorable  error,  that  the  order  had  only  a personal  reference 
to  the  wife  of  General  Simon,  unfortunately  allowed  the  young 
girls  to  return  to  France,  under  the  care  of  an  old  soldier.  This 
daring,  faithful,  and  resolute  man,  is  marked  dangerous.  The  two 
sisters  are  inoffensive,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  they  are  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipsic.”  Rodin’s  master  interrupted  him,  and  said,  “ Now  read 
the  letter  you  have  just  received  from  Leipsic,  that  the  informa- 
tion may  be  complete.”  Rodin  read  it  and  exclaimed, 

“ Excellent  news ! the  two  young  girls  and  their  guide  contrived 
to  escape  in  the  night  from  the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon,  but  the 
whole  three  were  met  with  and  arrested  at  the  distance  of  a league 
from  Mockern.  They  were  taken  to  Leipsic,  and  imprisoned  as 
vagrants.  In  addition  to  this,  the  soldier,  under  whose  care  they 
were,  is  convicted  of  assaulting  and  imprisoning  a magistrate.” 

“ It  is  therefore  nearly  certain,  considering  the  great  delay  in  all 
German  proceedings  (and  besides  we  can  provide  for  that),  that 
the  young  girls  cannot  be  here  by  the  13th  of  February,”  said 
Rodin’s  master.  “ Add  that  fact,  as  a note  to  your  memorandum.” 
The  secretary  obeyed,  made  a note  of  the  contents  of  Morok’s 
letter,  and  said,  “ I have  written  it.”  “ Go  on  then,”  continued 
his  master.  Rodin  read  on. 

Note  2. 

I 

“ Francois  Hardy,  manufacturer,  at  Plessis,  near  Paris,  forty  years 
of  age,  of  a determined  character,  rich,  intelligent,  active,  honest, 
a man  of  information,  and  idolized  by  his  workmen  on  account  of 
the  numerous  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  them,  but  he  never  at- 
tends to  the  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  regarded  as  very  dangerous  ; 
but  the  hatred  and  jealousy  with  which  he  is  looked  on  by  other  , 
manufacturers,  particularly  by  the  Baror,  Tripeaud,  his  rival  in 
business,  may  be  easily  employed  against  him.  If  any  other  mode 
of  action  is  necessary,  we  must  consult  the  written  accounts  you  ' 
possess  respecting  him  ; they  are  very  voluminous,  for  he  has  been 
for  a long  time  marked  and  watched.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
he  has  been  so  perfectly  blinded  with  regard  to  the  medal,  that  he 
is  completely  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  it  re- 
presents ; besides  he  is  constantly  watched,  surrounded,  and  con- 
trolled, and  that  without  his  own  knowledge.  One  of  his  best 
friends  betrays  him,  and  through  him  we  know  his  most  secret 
thoughts. 

Note  3. 

Prince  de  Djalma,  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  an  energetic  and 
generous  character — a bold,  independant,  and  untutored  spirit. 

A favourite  of  General  Simon,  who  has  assumed  the  command  of 
the  forces  of  his  father  Kadja-Sing,  in  the  war  in  which  lie  is  en- 
gaged in  India  against  the  English.  We  merely  take  notice  of 
Djalnta,  for  his  mother  died  young,  while  her  parents  were  still 


* A perusal  of  the  laws  of  the  Jesuits,  as  found  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
order,  exhibit  the  wonderful  powers  possessed  by  that  society  by  means  of 
their  secret  correspondence  with  persons  belonging  to  every  rank  of  life,  and 
in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  provincial  establishments  of 
the  order  are  also  in  direct  communication  with  the  “ General,  who  resides  at 
Rome,  and  their  secret  registries  contain  the  most  curious  details  of  private 
life,  in  fact,  the  most  vigilent  police  ever  known,  is  feeble  in  comparison  with 
the  machinery  by  ■which  the  Jesuits  carried  out  their  ambitious  projects. 
Ed.  NrP.L. 
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living,  the  latter  remaining  at  Batavia — hut  they  also  died  after- 
wards, and  their  small  inheritance,  having  remained  unclaimed, 
either  by  Djalma  or  the  king  his  father,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
both  unacquainted  with  the  important  interests  connected  with 
the  possession  of  the  medal  in  question,  which  is  part  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Djalma’s  mother.”  Rodin’s  master,  interrupting  him, 
said — “ Now  read  the  letter  from  Batavia,  that  we  may  complete 
the  information  with  regard  to  Djalma.”  Rodin  read,  and  ex- 
claimed— “ Still  good  news — M.  Josue  Van  Dael;  a merchant  at 
Batavia,  (he  was  educated  in  our  establishment  at  Pondicherry,) 
has  learnt  from  his  correspondent  at  Calcutta,  that  the  old  Indian 
king  was  killed  in  his  last  battle  with  the  English.  His  son 
Djalma,  being  driven  from  his  paternal  throne,  has  been  tor  the 
present  sent  to  a fortress  in  India,  as  a state  prisoner.” 

“We  are  at  the  end  of  October,”  said  Rodin’s  master,  “ and 
supposing  Prince  Djalma  is  at  liberty,  and  that  he  could  now 
leave  India,  he  could  scarcely  reach  Paris  by  February.”  “ M. 
Josue,”  continued  Rodin,  “ regrets  he  is  not  able  to  prove  his  zeal 
in  this  case,  but  if,  contrary  to  all  probability,  Prince  Djalma 
should  be  released,  or  should  effect  his  escape,  as  it  is  certain  he 
would  then  come  to  Batavia  to  claim  his  mother’s  inheritance,  for 
it  is  all  that  is  left  to  him  in  this  world,  you  may  calculate  on 
the  earnest  assistance  of  M.  Josue  Van  Dael ; he  expects  in  return 
to  receive,  by  the  next  courier,  precise  information  as  to  the  for- 
tune of  Baron  Tripeaud,  manufacturer  and  banker,  with  whom  he 
is  transacting  some  business.”  “On  that  subject  you  must  an- 
swer evasively,  for  M.  Josue  has  at  present  only  appeared  zealous. 
Complete  the  information  respecting  Djalma,  with  these  last  par- 
ticulars.”  Rodin  wrote — at  the  end  of  a few  seconds  his  master 
said  to  him,  with  a singular  expression — “ M.  Josue  has  said  no- 
thing concerning  Genei'al  Simon,  when  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Djalrna’s  father  and  his  own  imprisonment?”  “ M.  Josue  has 
not  said  a single  word,”  observed  the  secretary,  still  writing. 
Rodin’s  master  was  silent,  and  he  paced  the  chamber  thoughtfully. 
In  a few  minutes  Rodin  said  to  him — “ I have  completed  it.” 
“ Go  on  then.” 

Note  4. 

“ Jacques  Rennepont,  called  couche-tout-nud.  A workman  in 
the  manufactory  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  the  rival  of  M.  Francois 
Hardy.  He  is  a drunkard,  and  an  idle,  noisy  spendthrift.  He  is 
not  without  intelligence,  however,  but  laziness  and  debauchery 
have  completely  ruined  him.  A clever  fellow,  a kind  of  agent, 
has  picked  up  an  acquaintance  with  a girl  named  Cephyse  Soli- 
veau,  the  mistress  of  this  workman.  Thanks  to  her  assistance, 
our  agent  has  had  some  dealings  with  him,  and  we  may  ali'eady 
consider  it  as  nearly  certain  that  he  has  no  more  interests  to  serve 
to  oblige  him  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  I3th  of  February. 

Note  5. 

Gabriel  Rennepont,  foreign  missionary.  A distant  relation  of 
the  last,  hut  he  is  ignorant  of  his  kinsman  or  of  the  relationship. 
A deserted  orphan,  he  has  been  brought  up  by  Francoise  Baudoin 
wife  of  the  soldier  called  Dagobert.  If,  in  spite  of  all  our  endea- 
vours, this  soldier  should  succeed  in  reaching  Paris,  we  have  in 
his  wife  a powerful  means  of  controlling  him.  The  latter  is  an  ex- 
cellent creature,  ignorant  and  ci'edulous,  andof  exemplary  piety, over 
whom  we  have  long  exercised  unlimited  authority.  It  was  through 
her  that  Gabriel  was  induced  to  take  orders,  much  against  his  in- 
clination. Gabi-iel  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  his  disposition  ex- 
cellent, his  person  handsome,  his  virtues  rare  and  solid  ; unfor- 
tunately he  was  educated  with  his  adopted  brother,  Agi'icola,  the 
son  of  Dagobert.  This  Agricola  is  a poet  and  an  artizan,  a cap- 
ital workman  in  the  employ  of  M.  Francois  Hardy,  he  is  imbued 
with  the  most  detestable  doctrines;  but  idolizes  his  mother,  is  of 
strict  probity,  and  very  industrious  ; but  has  not  the  slightest  re- 
ligious feeling.  Noted  as  being  very  dangerous,  which  rendered 
his  society  so  perilous  to  Gabriel.  In  spite  of  all  his  good  quali- 
ties, this  last  gives  us  great  uneasinsss,  indeed ; as  yet  we  have 
feared  to  let  him  know  all  we  expect  from  him,  one  false  step  on 
our  part  would  render  him  very  dangerous.  He  is  then  extremely 
difficult  to  manage,  at  least  until  the  13th  of  February,  as  he  has 
been  told  that  on  his  presence  in  Paris  on  that  day  rests  immense 
hopes,  and  equally  important  interests.  It  was  with  great  dislike 
we  submitted  to  his  joining  the  mission  in  Amei’ica,  but  could 
not  control  his  wish,  as,  to  his  mild  disposition  is  added  an  in- 


trepid firmness  and  adventurous  spirit.  We,  however,  gave  the 
most  rigid  instructions  to  his  superiors  at  Charlestown,  that  they 
were  never  to  expose  to  danger  a life  so  precious  to  us,  and  that 
they  weie  to  send  him  to  Europe  a month  or  two  before  the  13th 
of  February.”  Again  the  master  of  Rodin,  interrupting  him,  said 
- — “Now  read  the  letter  from  Charlestown,  and  see  what  it  says  to 
complete  our  information  on  this  point.”  After  having  read, 
Rodin  replied — “ Gabriel  is  daily  expected  to  return  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  insisted  on  proceeding  on  a solitary 
mission.”  “ How  imprudent !” 

“ It  would  seem  he  has  incurred  no  danger,  as  he  has  announced 
his  immediate  return  to  Charlestown.  On  his  arrival,  which  can- 
not be  later  than  the  middle  of  this  month,  he  will  set  out  for 
France.”  “ Add  to  the  note  what  is  necessary,”  said  Rodin’s 
master,  tie  replied,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  moments,  “ I have 
done  so.”  “ Go  on  to  the  next.” 

Note  No.  6. 

“ Mademoiselle  Adrienne  Rennepont  de  Cardoville.  Distantly 
related,  without  knowing  it,  to  Jacques  Rennepont,  and  Gabriel 
Rennepont,  missionary  priest.  She  will  soon  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  with  the  most  piquant  physiognomy  in  the  world.  Extra- 
ordinary beauty,  though  red-haired — a mind  remarkable  for  its 
originality — an  immense  fortune — all  the  animal  instincts.  The 
incredible  audacity  of  her  character  makes  one  tremble  for  the 
future  fate  of  this  young  person.  Happily,  her  appointed  guar- 
dian, Baron  Tripeaud,  (a  baron  of  1829,  and  formerly  agent  to 
the  late  Count  de  Rennepont,  Duke  de  Cardoville,)  is  quite  in 
the  interest,  and  almost  in  the  dependence,  of  the  young  lady’s 
aunt.  We  rely,  and  justly  so,  upon  this  worthy  and  respectable 
relative,  and  on  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  to  combat  and  repress  the 
singular,  unheard-of  designs,  which  this  young  person,  as  resolute 
as  independent,  does  not  fear  to  avow — and  which,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  turned  to  account  in  the  interest  of  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion— for' 

Rodin  was  here  interrupted  by  two  distinct  knocks  at  the  door. 
The  secretary  rose  to  see  who  was  there ; and  after  staying  a 
moment  or  two  without,  he  returned,  bearing  two  letters.  “ The 
Princess,”  said  he,  “has  taken  advantage  of  an  express  to  send 

“ Give  me  the  Princess’s  letter,”  cried  Rodin’s  master, 

not  allowing  him  to  conclude.  “ At  length  I shall  have  news  of 
my  mother,”  he  added. 

He  glanced  at  a few  lines  of  the  letter  and  turned  pale.  His 
features  immediately  expressed  profound  and  painful  surprise  and 
poignant  grief.  “ My  mother  !”  he  exclaimed.  “ My  God !” 

“ Has  any  calamity  happened  ?”  said  Rodin,  rising  with  alarm 
at  his  master’s  exclamation. 

“ Her  convalescence  was  deceptive,”  replied  the  latter,  in  a state 
of  dejection  ; “ she  has  had  relapse  that  leaves  little  hope.  Yet 
the  physician  thinks  my  presence  might,  perhaps,  save  her;  for 
she  calls  on  me  incessantly,  and  wishes  to  see  me  once  again,  and 
then  die  in  peace.  Oh  ! this  is  a holy  wish  ; I should  be  a matri- 
cide not  to  comply  with  it.  Travelling,  night  and  day,  it  will  take 
nearly  two  days.”  “Alas  ! what  a misfortune  !”  exclaimed  Rodin, 
clasping  his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes.  His  master,  rang  ; an 
aged  servant  opened  the  door.  “Throw  what  is  indispensable 
into  the  boot  of  my  travelling  carriage.  Let  the  porter  take  a cab, 
and  order  post-horses.  I must  start  in  an  hour.” 

“ My  mother  ! my  mother  !”  cried  he,  as  the  servant  departed 
in  haste.  “ Never  to  see  her  again — oh,  it  would  be  terrible!” 
And  sinking  upon  a chair,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  This  great  grief  was  sincere — lie  loved 
his  mother  tendeidy  ; that  divine  sentiment  had  accompanied  him, 
unalterable  and  pure,  through  all  the  phases  of  a too  often  guilty 
life.  After  a few  minutes,  Rodin  ventured  to  say  to  his  master, 
as  he  showed  him  the  second  letter : “ This  also  has  just  been 
brought  from  M.  Duplessis.  It  is  very  important — very  pressing.” 
“ See  what  it  is,  and  answer  it.  I am  distracted.”  “It  is  con- 
fidential,” said  Rodin,  presenting  it  to  his  master.  “ I must  not 
open  it,  as  you  see  by  the  mark  on  the  envelope.”  At  the  sight 
of  the  mark,  his  features  assumed  an  indescribable  expression  of 
fear  and  respect.  He  broke  the  seal  with  a trembling  hand.  The 
note  only  contained  these  words : — Leaving  every  business,  without 
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losing  a whittle,  set  out,  and  come.  M.  Duplessis  will  take  your 
■place.  He  has  received  orders. — “ Great  God  ! ” cried  he,  in  despair. 

“ Leave  without  seeing  my  mother  ! Oh, dreadful ! horrible  ! It 
may  kill  her — make  me  a matricide!”  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes 
chanced  to  rest  on  the  huge  globe  marked  with  little  red  crosses. 
At  this  sight  he  seemed  to  undergo  a change,  and  repent  his  hasty 
regrets.  Gradually  his  countenance,  though  still  sad,  became 
calm  and  grave.  He  handed  the  fatal  letter  to  his  secretary,  and 
said,  suppressing  a sigh — “ Indorse  it  with  its  number  in  order.” 
Rodin  took  the  letter,  marked  a number  upon  it,  and  placed  it  in 
a private  drawer.  Aftera  pause,  his  master  added — “You  will 
receive  orders  from  M.  Duplessis  ; you  will  work  with  him.  Give 
him  your  notes  on  the  business  respecting  the  medals.  He  knows 
where  to  send  them.  You  will  write  to  Batavia,  Leipsic,  and 
Charlestown,  as  1 have  said.  Prevent  at  any  price  the  daughters  of 
General  Simon  from  leaving  Leipsic.  Hasten  Gabriel’s  arrival 
in  Paris  ; and  supposing  (which  is  scarcely  probable)  that  Prince 
Djalma  should  go  to  Batavia,  inform  M.  Josue  Van  Dael  that  we 
rely  on  his  zeal  and  obedience  to  retain  him  there.”  And  this 
man,  who  could  preserve  his  sang-froid  in  a moment,  in  which  his 
dying  mother  summoned  him  in  vain,  withdrew  to  his  apartment. 
Rodin  attended  to  the  answers  he  was  desired  to  make,  and  copied 
them  in  cypher.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  bells  of  post- 
horses  were  heard  jingling  without.  The  old  servant  came  in, 
after  knocking  cautiously  at  the  door.  “ The  carriage  is  ready,” 
said  he.  Rodin  nodded  and  the  servant  retired.  The  secretary 
knocked  at  his  master’s  door.  The  latter,  still  grave  and  com- 
posed, though  terribly  pale,  came  out,  holding  a letter.  “ For  my 
mother,”  said  he  to  Rodin.  “You  will  send  off  a courier  in- 
stantly.” “ Instantly,”  repeated  the  secretary.  “ Let  the  three 
letters  be  despatched  to  Leipsic,  Batavia,  and  Charlestown,  by  the 
ordinary  channel.  You  know  how  very  important  it  is.”  Such 
were  the  last  words  of  this  man,  thus  executing  with  merciless 
obedience  his  as  merciless  orders,  without  making  any  effort  to 
see  his  mother.  His  secretary  accompanied  him  to  the  carriage 
with  the  greatest  respect.  “ What  road,  sir?”  asked  the  postillion, 
turning  round  in  the  saddle.  “The  road  to  Italy!”  replied 
Rodin’s  master,  suppressing  his  emotion,  which  sounded  more 
like  a sob  than  a sigh. 

****** 

As  the  horses  started  at  full  gallop,  Rodin  made  a low  bow ; 
then  he  returned  to  the  cold  and  cheerless  room.  The  attitude, 
tilfe  countenance,  and  the  gait  of  this  personage  seemed  to  have 
Undergone  a sudden  change.  He  appeared  to  have  increased  in 
dimensions.  He  was  no  longer  an  automaton,  moved  by  the  me- 
chanism of  a humble  obedience.  His  features  till  now  impassible, 
his  glance  hitherto  subdued,  became  suddenly  animated  with  an 
expression  of  diabolical  craft ; a sardonic  smile  curled  his  thin, 
pale  lips,  and  a look  of  grim  satisfaction  relaxed  his  cadaverous 
lace.  In  his  turn,  he  stopped  before  the  huge  globe.  In  his  turn, 
he  contemplated  it  in  silence,  even  as  his  master  had  done.  Then, 
bending  over  it,  and  embracing  it  as  it  were  in  his  arms,  he  fixed 
liis  reptile-eye  on  it  for  some  minutes,  drew  his  coarse  linger  along 
its  polished  surface,  and  struck  his  flat,  dirty  nail  on  three  of  the 
places  marked  with  little  red  crosses.  And,  whilst  he  thus  pointed 
to  the  three  towns  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  named 
them  aloud  with  a fiendish  smile  : “ Leipsic — Charlestown — Ba- 
tavia. In  each  of  these  three  places,”  he  added,  “ distant  as  they 
are  from  one  another,  there  arc  persons  who  little  think,  that  here, 
in  this  obscure  street,  from  the  recesses  of  this  chamber,  wakeful 
eyes  are  upon  them — that  all  their  movements  are  followed,  all 
their  actions  known — and  that,  from  this  place,  instructions  will 
go  forth  concerning  them,  which  will  be  strictly  and  inexorably 
executed  : for  an  interest  is  concerned  which  may  have  a powerful 
influence  on  Europe,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  world.  Fortunately 
we  have  faithful  friends  at  Leipsic,  Charlestown,  and  Batavia.” 
This  little  squalid  old  man,  with  his  cadaverous  visage  and  worn- 
out  garments,  thus  squatted  surveying  the  globe,  appeared  more 
terrible  than  even  his  master,  when,  erect  and  haughty,  he  im- 
periously stretched  his  hand  over  the  world,  which  he  seemed  to 
long  much  to  rule.  The  one  resembled  an  eagle  hovering  over  his 
prey ; the  other,  a serpent,  crushing-  his  victim  in  its  inextricable 
folds. 

After  some  minutes,  llodin  approached  his  bureau,  and  eagerly 


rubbed  his  hands.  He  then  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  a cy. 
pher  unknown  to  his  master  : — 

“ Paris,  %-past  nine  morning. 

“ He  is  gone ; hut  he  hesitated. 

“At  the  moment  he  received  the  order,  his  dying  mother  had  sum-  J 
moned  him  to  her  presence,  and  his  informant  said  his  appearance  1 
might  save  her  life,  which  caused  him  to  exclaim — ‘ Hot  to  go  will  be  j 
to  become  a matricide.’  Still  he  is  gone  ; but  he  hesitated.  He 
is  continually  watched ; and  these  lines  will  reach  Rome  at  the  same  J 
time  as  himself. 

“ P.S.  Tell  the  Cardinal  Prince  he  may  depend  on  me  ; but  I 
hope  for  his  active  aid  in  return.’’ 

Having  folded  and  sealed  the  letter,  Rodin  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I 
It  struck  ten,  which  was  his  breakfast  hour,  so  carefully  locking  9 
up  his  papers  in  a drawer  and  taking  out  the  key,  with  his  sleeve  3 
he  brushed  an  old  greasy  hat,  took  a patched  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  and  went  out. 

******* 

While  these  two  men,  within  their  obscure  retreat,  thus  wove  / 
the  toils  to  ensnare  the  seven  descendants  of  a proscribed  family,  J 
a strange,  mysterious  being  was  labouring  to  protect  this  iamily,  j 
which  was  also  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — EPILOGUE. THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


The  view  was  wild  and  rugged.  It  was  a lofty  hill,  from  which 
projected  enormous  masses  of  stone,  from  the  sinuosities  of  which 
arose  here  and  there  detached  oak  and  birch  trees,  beautifully 
tinged  with  the  variegated  hues  of  autumn;  and  which,  in  all 
their  length  and  breadth,  stood  boldly  out  against  a ruddy  glow, 
like  the  reflection  of  a conflagration,  which  the  setting  sun  bad  left 
in  the  west.  From  this  eminence  you  looked  down  into  a deep 
valley,  now  half-concealed  by  the  light  haze  of  the  evening.  Ver- 
dant meadows,  clumps  of  trees,  and  lields  recently  reaped,  were 
all  confounded  in  a uniform  sombre  hue,  which  contrasted  with  the 
limpid  azure  of  the  sky.  Steeples  of  grey  stone,  or  slate,  raised 
their  sharp,  spiky  heads  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  which 
contained  numerous  villages.  It  was  the  hour  of  repose — that 
hour  when  the  window  of  every  cottage  gleams  with  the  reflection 
from  the  rustic  hearth,  and  shines  afar  through  foliage  and  shade, 
while  the  curling  smoke,  issuing  from  the  chimneys,  rises  slowly 
to  the  sky.  Wonderful  it  was,  however,  that  in  that  district  the 
fires  seemed  extinguished,  and  the  hearths  cold  and  desolate ! still 
more  wonderful,  funeral  peals  were  tolling  from  all  the  spires. 
Activity,  motion,  life  itself,  seemed  all  concentrated  in  these  me- 
lancholy sounds, — all  else  was  still.  In  the  villages,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  been  buried  in  obscurity,  lights  began  to  gleam. 
They  were  not  the  lights  produced  by  cheerful  cottage  fires,  but 
were  red  and  scintillating,  like  the  wild  fires  which  sparkle  in  the 
bogs  by  night : neither  were  they  stationary  ; they  emerged  and 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  graveyard  of  every  church.  Then 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  was  redoubled ; the  air  moaned  with  the 
sluggish  vibrations,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  the  funeral  chant  rises 
faintly  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Wherefore  these  funerals  ? — 
What  valley  of  desolation  was  this — wherein  the  peaceful  songs 
were  changed  into  the  chants  of  death,  and  the  repose  of  evening 
into  eternal  rest  ? Alas  ! so  rapid  was  the  mortality  prevailing 
there,  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  bury  the  dead.  By  day  the 
survivors  were  compelled  to  work,  to  satisfy  the  demands  on  their 
labours  ; and  it  was  only  in  the  evening,  on  their  return  from  the 
fields,  sinking  with  fatigue,  that  they  found  leisure  to  dig  the 
trenches,  in  which  their  brethren  were  to  be  heaped  like  grains  ot 
corn.  Nor  was  this  valley  the  only  spot  which  witnessed  this  ter- 
rible desolation.  During  whole  fatal  years  many  villages,  many 
towns,  many  cities,  many  vast  regions  of  the  earth,  beheld,  like 
this  valley,  desolate  homes  and  silent  hearths  ! — saw,  like  this 
valley,  mourning  succeed  gladness,  and  heard  the  death-knell 

licnvn  flip  cr\nnrl<3  rtf  fp«livit\7  pnrl  mirfll  ! like  tills  ValleV.  WCl)t 


usurp  the  sounds  of  festivity  and  mirth ! — like  this  valley,  wept 
for  numbers  that  had  died;  and  on  the  same  day,  like  these  vil- 
lagers, buried  them  at  night  by  the  lurid  glare  of  torches!  For, 
during  several  years,  a terrible  traveller  passed  slowly  over  the 
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earth,  from  pole  to  pole— from  the  depths  of  India  and  Asia  to 
the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  and  from  thence  to  the  ocean  shores 
of  France!  This  traveller,  mysterious  as  death,  slow  as  eternity, 
implacable  as  destiny,  terrible  as  the  hand  ot  God,  was  The 
Cholera ! 

******* 

The  noise  of  the  bells,  and  the  funeral  hymns,  still  rose  from 
the  depths  of  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  like  a loud  but 
plaintive  wail.  Still  was  the  glared  the  funeral  torches  seen  in 
the  distance.  Twilight  still  lingered — that  strange  hour  1— which 
gives  to  the  most  decided  forms  a vague,  fantastic,  indefinite  ap- 
pearance. The  stony  soil  d'  the  hill  has  resounded  beneath  slow, 
firm,  even  steps — a man  has  passed  between  the  black  trunks  ot 
the  trees  ! He  was  tall  of  stature— his’eyebrows,  joining,  stretched 
from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  seemed  like  a tatal  mark  on  bis 
forehead.  This  man  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  to'.lings  of  the 
bells;  and  yet,  a few  days  before,  health,  peace,  and  joy  reigned 
in  the  villages,  which  he  had  slowly  passed  and  left  behind  him, 
sad  and  desolate.  But  the  traveller  continued  his  course,  ab- 
sorbed in  reflection  : — 

“The  13th  of  February  approaches,”  thought  he.  “ The  days 
are  coming  on  when  the  descendants  of  my  beloved  sister  the 
last  of  our  race,  should  meet  in  Paris.  Alas  ! it  is  now  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  for  the  third  time,  persecution  scattered  this 
family  over  all  the  earth— this  family,  that  I have  watched  oyer 
with  tenderness  for  eighteen  centuries,  in  emigration  and  exile, 
in  all  its  changes  of  religion,  fortune,  and  name  ! Oh  ! for  this 
family,  descended  from  the  sister  of  the  poor  shoemaker,  what 
grandeur  and  what  reverses,  what  obscurity  and  what  splendour, 
what  penury  and  what  glory  ! By  how  many  crimes  has  it  been 
sullied,  by  how  many  virtues  honoured  ! The  history  of  this  sin- 
gle family  is  the  history  of  humanity  ! Passing,  in  the  course  of 
so  many  generations,  through  the  veins  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  bandit,  of  the  wise  and  the  simple,  the 
coward  and  the  brave,  of  the  saint  and  the  atheist,  the  blood  of 
my  sister  has  flowed  on  till  now.  And  of  this  family,  who  now 
remain?— Seven  only.  Two  orphans,  the  daughters  of  proscribed 
parents — a dethroned  prince — a poor  missionary — a man  of  the 
middle  class — a young  girl  of  noble  name  and  large  fortune — an 
artizan.  Amongst  them  they  comprise  the  virtues,  the  courage, 
the  degradation,  the  splendour,  the  miseries  of  our  race.  Siberia 
— India— America— France— behold  the  divers  places  where  fate 
has  thrown  them  1 Instinct  teaches  me  when  one  of  them  is  in 
peril.  Then,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  I seek  them.  Yesterday,  amid  the  Polar  frosts — to-day, 
in  the  temperate  zone — to-  morrow,  beneath  the  fires  of  the  tropics 
— but  often,  alas  1 at  the  moment  when  my  presence  might  save 
them,  the  invisible  hand  draws  me  from  them,  the  whirlwind  car- 
ries me  away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in  my  ear — ‘ Go  on  ! go  on  1’ 

“ Let  me  but  finish  my  task!”  “‘On!’  “ But  one  hour- 

hut  one  hour  of  repose  ! “ ‘ On  !’  “ Alas  ! those  I love  are  on 

the  brink  of  the  abyss!”  ‘Goon!  Goon!!!’  “ Such  is  my  pun- 
ishment. If  it  is  great,  my  crime  was  greater  still ! A workman 
doomed  to  privations,  to  wretchedness — misfortune  had  made  me 
cruel.  Accursed  be  the  day  that  the  Saviour  passed  the  door, 
when  I was  at  work,  moody,  and  sullen,  and  despairing,  because, 
in  spite  of  my  constant  labour,  I and  mine  wanted  for  everything. 
Followed  by  insulting  crowds,  enfeebled  by  blows,  carrying  with 
difficulty  his  heavy  cross,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  rest  on  my  stone 
bench.  His  forehead  was  bedewed  with  sweat,  his  feet  were 
bleeding,  fatigue  weighed  on  him,  when  with  angelic  mildness  he 
said  to  me:  ‘I  suffer.’  ‘And  I suffer,’  I replied,  pushing  him 
with  anger  from  the  place ; ‘ I suffer,  and  no  one  comes  to  relieve 
me;  the  merciless  make  others  unmerciful.  Go  on!  Goon!’ 
Then  with  a pitying  sigh,  he  said  to  me  : ‘ Thou  shalt,  indeed, 
go  on  till  I come,  which  is  the  will  of  my  father  that  is  in  heaven.’ 
“ And  so  my  punishment  commenced.  Too  late  I learnt  re- 
pentance and  charity — too  late  I understood  the  divine  words  of 
him  I so  outraged ; those  words  which  ought  to  be  the  law  of  the 
human  race : 

‘love  one  another.’ 

“ In  vain,  through  successive  ages,  gathering  power  and  elo- 
quence from  those  celestial  words,  I have  laboured  to  earn  my 


pardon,  by  filling  with  love  and  pity  hearts  that  were  overflowing 
with  envy  and  bitterness — by  inspiring  many  a soul  with  a sacred 
horror  of  oppression  and  injustice.  The  day  ot  mercy  is  not  yet 
come  1 As  the  first  man,  by  his  fall,  devoted  his  posterity  to 
sorrow,  it  would  seem  as  if  I,  the  artisan,  had  entailed  on  the 
the  whole  race  of  artisans  endless  sorrows,  and  that  they  were 
expiating  my  crime : for  they  alone,  during  these  eighteen 

centuries,  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  For  eighteen  centu- 
ries, the  powerful  and  the  happy  of  this  world  have  said  to 
the  labourer,  what  I said  to  the  imploring  and  suffering  Saviour . 
‘Go  on!  go  on!’ — And  the  people,  like  him  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  like  him  bearing  a heavy  cross,  have  cried  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  grief;  ‘ Oh,  for  pity’s  sake  ! a few  moments  of 
repose;  we  are  exhausted.’  ‘Go  on!’ — -‘And  if  we  perish  of 
suffering,  what  will  become  of  our  little  children  and  our  olc^ 
mothers  ?’ — ‘ Go  on  ! go  on!’ — And,  so  for  ages,  they  and  I fyive; 
continued  to  struggle  forward  and  to  suffer,  and  no  charitable  voice 
has  yet  pronounced  the  word  : ‘ Enough  /’  * 

« Such  is  my  punishment,  but  alas  it  is  double,  I suffer  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  seeing  whole  populations,  doomed  without 
respite,  to  unrewarded  and  severe  toil.  I suffer  for  my  family, 
not  being  able  at  all  times  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  cherished  de- 
scendants of  my  dear  sister.  But  when  my  sorrow  is  beyond  my 
strength,  when  I foresee  for  them  a danger  which  I cannot  prevent, 
then, 'traversing  the  world,  my  thoughts  go  in  search  of  that  woman, 
like  me  accursed,  that  daughter  of  a queen,  f who,  like  me,  the 
son  of  an  artizan,  wanders  and  will  wander  on  until  the  day  of  judg  - 
ment.  Once  a century,  like  two  planets  who  approach  each  other 
in  their  spheres,  I meet  this  woman  during  the  fatal  passion  week. 
Then  after  this  terrible  and  afflicting  interview — we  pursue  our 
wandering  course.  This  woman,  the  only  being,  who  as  century 
after  century  rolls  on  still  exclaims  ‘ Another’  this  woman  from 
the  extremity  of  the  world  responds  to  my  thought,  she  who  alone 
partakes  my  horrid  doom,  also  shares  the  only  feeling  which  cheers 
me  through  my  wanderings.  Like  me  she  loves  the  descendants 
cf  my  sister,  she  protects  them  too.  Like  me  for  them,  from 
North  to  South,  from  East  to  West— she  goes  and  comes. 

“ But,  alas  ! the  invisible  hand  impels  her,  the  whirlwind  car- 
ries her  away,  and  the  voice  speaks  in  her  ear — ‘ Go  on  !’  ‘ Oh, 

that  I might  only  finish  my  task !’  ‘ Go  on  !’  ‘ But  one  hour 

only  a single  hour  of  repose.’  ‘Goon!’  ‘I  leave  those  I love 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.’  ‘ Go  on  ! go  on  !’ 

******* 

As  this  man  thus  journied  over  the  hills,  absorbed  in  thought, 
the  light  evening  breeze  increased  almost  to  a gale,  a vivid  flash 
streamed  across  the  sky,  and  long,  deep  whistlings  announced  the 
approach  of  a storm.  Suddenly  this  doomed  man,  who  could 
neither  weep  nor  smile,  started  with  a shudder.  No  physical  pain 
could  reach  him,  and  yet  he  pressed  his  hand  hastily  to  his  heart, 
as  if  he  had  experienced  extreme  pain.  “ Oh  !”  cried  he,  “ I feel 
it.  At  this  hour,  many  of  those  I love,  the  descendants  of  my 
dear  sister,  are  in  great  peril  and  suffering.  Some  in  India 
some  in  America— others  here  in  Germany.  The  struggle  recom- 
mences, the  detestable  passions  are  again  awakened.  O thou, 
that  liearest  me — thou,  like  myself  wandering  and  accursed— 
Herodias  ! aid  me  to  protect  them.  May  my  prayers  reach  thee, 
in  those  American  solitudes  where  thou  now  lingerest,  and  may 
we  arrive  in  time.”  And  now  an  extraordinary  event  occurred. 
The  night  was  come.  The  man  made  a movement,  precipitately 
to  retrace  his  steps — but  an  invisible  force  prevented  him,  and 
hurried  him  forward  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  this  moment 
the  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  majesty.  One  of  those  whirlwinds, 
which  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
hills,  passed  over  the  mountain  rapid  and  startling  as  thunder. 
In  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  the  hurricane,  by  the  light  of  the 
fiery  flashes,  the  man  with  the  black  mark  on  his  brow,  was  seen 
descending  the  hill  with  rapid  strides,  through  trees  that  bent  be- 


* The  author  here  copies  a popular  legend  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
still  believed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Continent.  The  pas- 
sage in  Scripture  from  which  the  legend  was  originally  derived  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  last  chapter  ot  St.  John. 

+ It  is  also  believed  that  Herodias  was  condemned  to  wander  till  the  day 
judgment  for  demanding  the  head  pf  John  the  Baptist, 
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neatli  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  walk  of  this  man  was  no  longer 
slow,  firm,  and  resolute,  but  painfully  irregular,  like  that  of  one 
impelled  along  against  his  will  by  an  irresistible  power.  In  vain 
he  extended  his  supplicating  hands  to  heaven.  Soon  he  disap- 
peared in  the  shades  of  night,  and  amid  the  horrors  of  the  storm. 

End  of  Volume  I. 


VOL  II. — THE  THUGS.  CHAPTER  I. THE  AJOUPA. 

While  M.  Rodin  was  despatching  his  cosmopolite  correspond- 
ence from  the  recesses  of  the  line  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  at  Paris, 
while  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  after  their  flight  from  the 
White  Falcon,  were  detained  along  with  Dagobert,  as  prisoners, 
at  Leipsic,  other  scenes,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  these  par- 
ties, were  taking  place  as  it  were  parallelly,  and  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  at  the  other  end  of  Asia,  in  the 
island  of  Java,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of  Batavia,  in  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Josue  Van  Dael,  one  of  M.  Rodin’s  correspondents. 
Java,  magnificent,  yet  deadly  clime!  where  the  gayest  flowers 
hide  the  most  hideous  reptiles  ; where  the  fairest  fruits  conceal  a 
subtile  poison  ; where  the  most  graceful  trees  flourish,  whose  very 
shadow  kills ; where  the  vampire,  that  gigantic  bat,  sucks  the 
blood  of  its  victims,  whose  sleep  it  prolongs,  surrounding  them 
with  a cool  and  perfumed  air,  for  the  nimblest  fan  moves  not  with 
so  much  rapidity,  as  beat  the  large  and  musky  wings  of  this  mon- 
ster. 

The  month  of  October  is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is  mid-day,  an 
hour  during  which  it  is  almost  certain  death  to  face  the  scorching 
sun,  which  spreads  its  atmosphere  of  burning  light  over  a sky  of 
deep  enamelled  blue.  An  ajoupn,  a kind  of  tent  used  for  sleep, 
formed  out  of  rushes,  woven  together  and  spread  across  large 
bamboos  driven  deeply  into  the  ground,  was  erected  in  the  bluish 
shadow  of  a clump  of  trees,  whose  verdure  rivalled  the  brightest 
porcelain  green.  These  trees  of  the  most  eccentric  shape,  here 
forming  arcades,  there  springing  upwards  like  arrows,  in  other 
parts  expanded  like  domes,  but  everywhere  so  leafy,  close,  and 
interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  he  impenetrable  to  the  rains  of 
heaven.  The  ground  always  marshy,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat,  was  hidden  beneath  an  entangled  mass  of  creeping  plants, 
gigantic  leaves,  and  tufts  of  reeds,  whose  freshness  and  vigorous 
vegetation  was  incredible,  and  which,  nearly  reaching  the  roof  of 
tlie  Ajoupa,  concealed  it  as  perfectly  as  it  were  a nest  in  the  grass. 
Nothing  could  be  more  oppressive  than  the  atmosphere,  laden 
with  humid  exhalations,  like  the  steam  of  heated  water,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  strongest  and  most  penetrating  odours,  for 
the  cinnamon,  the  ginger,  the  stephanotis,  and  the  Cape  Jasmin, 
intermingled  with  these  trees  and  creeping  plants,  sent  forth  their 
streams  of  penetrating  aroma. 

A roof  of  large  banana  leaves  covered  this  cabin,  and  at  one 
extremity  a square  opening  answered  the  purpose  of  a window, 
covered  with  a fine  net-work  of  vegetable  fibres,  to  guard  against 
the  entrance  of  reptiles  and  venomous  insects.  An  enormous 
trunk  of  a tree,  dead,  but  still  standing  in  an  incl  ned  position, 
the  top  of  which  reached  the  roof  of  the  ajoupa,  sprang  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  copse.  In  every  crevice  of  its  black,  rugged,  and 
mossy  bark,  some  strange,  almost  fantastic  flower  was  growing. 
The  wing  of  a butterfly  has  not  a more  delicate  texture,  a more 
brilliant  purple,  a more  velvety  black,  the  strange  birds  we  see  in 
a dream,  have  not  forms  more  uncommon  than  these  orehidee, 
winged  flowers,  that  appear  always  as  if  about  to  fly  from  their 
slender  and  leafless  stems.  Long,  flexible,  and  rounded  cacti, 
which  you  might  mistake  for  reptiles,  were  twined  around  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  and  hung  their  green  shoots  upon  it,  loaded 
with  large  tufts  of  flowers  of  a silvery  white,  and  tinged  within 
of  a bright  orange  colour,  spreading  around  a strong  odour  of  va- 
nilla. A little  red  serpent,  the  size  of  a thick  quill,  and  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  half  raised  its  flattened  head  from  one 
of  these  enormous  perfumed  ecdices,  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
cealed. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  ajoupa,  a young  man  stretched  upon  a 
mat,  was  in  a deep  sleep.  His  complexion  of  a diaphanous  golden 


yellow,  might  cause  you  to  imagine  it  was  a statue  of  pale  copper, 
on  which  a ray  of  the  sun  was  shining.  His  attitude  was  simple  i 
and  beautiful,  and  his  right  arm  was  bent,  and  supported  his  head,  j 
which,  rather  raised,  exhibited  its  profile.  His  long  white  muslin 
robe  with  its  floating  sleeves,  exposed  a chest  and  arms  worthy  of  t 
an  Antinous  ; marble  was  not  firmer  or  more  polished  than  his  i 
skin,  whose  golden  colour  formed  a lively  contrast  with  the  white-  .] 
ness  of  his  garments.  On  his  large  and  prominent  chest  a deep  , 
cicatrice  was  visible — he  received  the  wound  while  defending  the  5 
life  of  General  Simon,  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  around 
his  neck  he  wore  a medal  of  the  same  description  as  that  worn  by 
the  two  sisters.  The  Indian  was  Djalma.  Ilis  features  were  at 
the  same  time  full  of  nobility  and  beauty,  and  hair  of  a jet  black, 
divided  on  his  forehead,  fell  in  waving  lines,  not  in  curls,  upon 
his  shoulders.  Ilis  eyebrows,  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  were  ; 
of  a black  as  dark  as  that  of  the  long  eyelashes,  which  shaded  his 
beardless  cheeks,  while  lips  of  a clear  red,  partially  opened,  gave 
vent  to  his  oppressed  breathing,  for  his  sleep  was  heavy  and 
painful,  as  the  heat  became  more  and  more  suffocating. 

Silence  reigned  without,  and  not  the  slightest  breath  of  air  was  j 
stirring.  In  the  meantime,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  the 
enormous  leaves  of  the  trailing  plants  began  to  move  about  almost  « 
imperceptibly,  as  if  some  creature,  crawling  slowly,  disturbed  the 
stem  on  which  they  grew.  Ever  and  anon  this  feeble  movement 
suddenly  ceased,  and  all  was  again  motionless.  After  many  alter- 
nations of  a rustling  sound,  and  the  profoundest  silence,  a human 
head  appeared  from  among  the  reeds,  ;t  short  distance  from  the 
trunk  of  the  dead  tree.  The  features  of  this  man  were  unprepos-  j 
sessing,  and  his  complexion  of  a greenish  bronze  colour,  his  long  I 
black  hair  was  plaited  round  his  head,  his  eyes  shone  with  savage  I 
brilliancy,  and  his  physiognomy  was  strikingly  intelligent  and  j 
ferocious.  For  an  instant  he  remained  motionless,  and  held  his  ' 
breath,  then  moving  forwards  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  putting  - 
the  leaves  aside,  so  gently  that  not  the  slightest  sound  was  heard,  4 
he  at  length  slowly  reached  the  leaning  trunk  of  the  dead  tree,  j 
whose  summit  reached  the  roof  of  the  ajoupa.  This  man,  a Malay  1 
by  birth,  and  belonging  to  the  sect  or  association  of  the  Thugs,  1 
after  again  carefully  listening,  issued  almost  entirely  from  the  I 
underwood.  With  the  exception  of  a kind  of  short  drawers  of  ■ 
white  cotton,  fastened  at  his  waist  by  a band  striped  with  the  j 
brightest  colours,  he  was  entirely  naked,  and  a thick  coating  of 
oil  anointed  his  supple,  nervous,  and  bronzed  limbs. 

Stretching  himself  out  on  the  enormous  trunk,  on  the  further  J 
side  from  the  hut,  so  as  to  be  hidden  by  its  bulk,  covered  as  it  wras  I 
with  creeping  plants,  he  began  to  climb,  or  rather  creep,  silently  I 
along  it,  with  as  much  patience  as  caution.  In  the  undulations  I 
of  his  spine,  the  flexibility  of  all  his  movements,  in  his  evident  ] 
vigour,  the  exertion  of  which  must  be  terrible,  there  was  some-  j 
thing  of  the  inexorable  and  perfidious  look  of  a tiger  watching  his  J 
prey.  Having  thus,  completely  unnoticed,  reached  the  slant-  I 
ing  part  of  the  tree,  which  nearly  touched  the  root  of  the  hut,  he  I 
found  himself  the  distance  of  not  more  than  a foot  from  the  little  j 
window.  He  then  cautiously  advanced  his  head,  and  looked  into  i 
the  interior  of  the  tent,  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  he  might  effect 
an  entrance.  Seeing  Djalma  fast  asleep,  the  eyes  of  the  Thug  j 
shone  more  brilliantly,  a nervous  contraction,  or  rather  a silent 
and  malignant  laugh,  drew  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  brought  ; 
them  near  to  his  cheek  bones,  and  discovered  two  rows  of  teeth 
like  those  of  a saw,  and  stained  of  a shining  black  colour. 

Djalma  was  lying  in  such  a position,  and  so  near  to  the  door  of 
the  ajoupa,  (it  opened  inwards),  that  if  any  one  had  attempted  to 
open  it,  he  would  instantly  have  awakened.  The  Thug,  his  body 
still  hidden  by  the  tree,  wishing  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
tent  with  greater  care,  leaned  further  forwards,  and  by  way  of  a , 
resting  place  laid  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  that  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  a window,  the  motion  disturbed  the  large 
Cactus  blossom,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  little  snake  was  hidden, 
when  the  reptile  sprang  forward  and  twined  itself  rapidly  round 
the  finger  of  the  Thug.  The  latter,  whether  through  pain  or  sur- 
prise, uttered  a low  cry,  but  suddenly  drawing  himself  back,  still 
clinging  to  the  tree,  he  saw  that  Djalma  had  moved.  In  fact  the 
young  Indian,  still  preserving  his  easy  attitude,  half  opened  hjs 
eyes,  turned  his  head  towards  the  little  window,  and  a deep  in- 
spiration raised  his  breast,  for  the  heat  concentrated  beneath  the 
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thick,  moist,  and  verdant  vault  was  intolerable.  Scarcely  had 
Djalma  moved,  when  a short,  sonorous  and  sharp  cry  was  heard, 
such  as  a bird  of  Paradise  utters  when  it  takes  the  wing,  greatly 
resembling  that  of  a pheasant.  The  cry  was  repeated,  but  more 
feebly,  as°  if  the  gaudy  bird  had  moved  to  a greater  distance. 
Djalma,  thinking  he  understood  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  which 
he  had  been  awakened,  gently  extended  the  arm  on  which  Ins 
head  was  resting,  and  again  fell  asleep,  having  scarcely  changed 
his  position.  For  a few  minutes  the  profoundest  silence  again 
reigned  in  the  solitude,  all  was  motionless.  The  Thug,  by  his 
cunning  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a bird,  had  rectified  the  imprudent 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain,  which  the  bite  ot  the  reptile  had 
caused  him  to  utter.  As  soon  as  he  believed  Djalma  again  slept, 
he  put  forward  his  head,  and  perceived  the  young  Indian  again 
buried  in  sleep.  Descending  then  from  the  tree,  still  using  the 
same  precautions,  although  his  left  hand  was  considerably  swelled, 
from  the  serpent’s  bite,  he  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  At  the 
same  instant  a distant  song  of  a monotonous  and  melancholy  air 
was  heard.  The  Thug  raised  himself  up,  listened  attentively,  and 

his  features  assumed  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  deadly  iage.^ 

The  sound  of  the  song  drew  nearer  to  the  tent,  and,  at  the  end  of 
a few  seconds,  an  Indian  crossing  the  open  part  of  the  wood,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  spot  where  the  Thug  was  concealed.  T he 
latter  then  unwound  a long  and  slender  cord,  with  which  his  loins 
were  girded,  one  end  of  this  cord  was  armed  with  a leaden  ball, 
of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  about  the  same  size  ; having  attached 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  his  right  wrist,  the  Thug  again  list- 
ened, and  crawling  through  the  thick  foliage  in  the  direction  of 
the  Indian,  he  disappeared.  The  Indian,  who  advanced  slowly, 
without  interrupting  his  soft  and  plaintive  lay,  was  a young  man 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  one  of  Djalma’s  slaves,^  his  complex- 
ion was  of  a bronze  colour,  and  a striped  girdle  confined  his  blue 
cotton  dress,  he  wore  a small  red  turban,  and  silver  rings  in  his 
ears  and  on  his  wrists.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a message  to  his 
master,  who,  during  the  great  heat  ot  the  day,  rested  in  the  ajoupa, 
at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling  house. 

Arriving  at  a spot  where  the  road  divided,  the  slave,  without 
hesitation,0 took  the  path  that  led  to  the  cabin,  from  which  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  forty  paces  distant.  One  of  those  enormous 
butterflies  of  the  island,  whose  wings  extend  to  the  length  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  marked  with  two  vertical  lines  of  gold  on  an  ultra- 
marine  ground,  flitting  from  leaf  to  leaf,  had  just  settled  upon  a 
bush  of  sweet-scented  Capo  jasmine,  within  reach  of  the  young 
Indian.  The  latter  ceased  singing,  stopped  gently,  put  forward 
his  foot,  and  then  his  hand,  and  seized  the  butterfly.  Suddenly 
the  slave  perceived  the  ominous  form  of  the  Thug  immediately 
facing  him : he  heard  a whistling  sound,  as  of  a stone  from  a sling, 
and  felt  a cord,  whose  impulse  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  violent,  twine 
itself  round  his  neck,  forming  a triple  knot,  and  almost  instantly 
the  leaden  ball  with  which  it  was  armed,  struck  him  violently  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  This  attack  was  so  sudden,  and  so  unfor- 
seen,  that  Djalma’s  slave  was  unable  to  utter  a single  cry  or  groan. 
He  staggered — the  Thug  pulled  the  cord  forcibly.  The  bronzed 
features  of  the  slave  became  of  a purplish  black,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  moving  his  arms  in  an  agitated  manner.  The  Thug 
threw  him  down,  tightened  the  cord  forcibly,  and  the  blood  oozing 
through  the  skin,  the  victim  made  a few  last  convulsive  move- 
ments and  it  was  all  over. 

During  this  rapid,  but  terrible  agony,  the  murderer,  kneeling 
before  his  victim,  and  watching  every  convulsive  throe,  fixed  on 
him  his  burning  eyes,  as  if  he  were  plunged  in  an  ecstacy  of  fero- 
cious pleasure.  His  nostrils  dilated,  the  veins  of  his  temples  and 
neck  swelled,  and  the  same  horrid  grin  which  had  moved  his  lips 
when  he  saw  Djalma  sleeping,  again  exhibited  his  sharp  black 
teeth,  which  chattered  against  each  other  with  the  nervous  agitation 
of  his  jaws.  But  soon  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  panting  chest, 
and  lowering  his  forehead  while  he  murmured  some  mysterious 
words,  resembling  an  incantation  or  a prayer,  he  again  re- 
sumed the  savage  contemplation  with  which  the  sight  of  the  dead 
man  inspired  him.  The  hycena  or  the  tiger-cat,  who  crouch  before 
the  victim  they  have  surprised  or  hunted  down,  before  they  de- 
vour it,  have  not  a wilder  or  more  blood-thirsty  expression  than 
that  of  this  man  ; but  remembering  that  his  task  was  not  accom- 
plished, he  tore  himself  with  regret  from  the  mournful  spectacle, 
detached  the  cord  from  his  victim’s  neck,  wound  it  round  his  own 


waist,  dragged  the  dead  body  from  the  footpath,  and  without  rob- 
bing it  of  its  silver  rings,  he  hid  it  in  a thick  mass  of  reeds. 

Then  the  Thug  again  began  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
until  he  reached  Djalma’s  resting  place,  which  was  formed  of  mats, 
fastened  to  bamboos.  After  having  listened  attentively,  drawing 
a knife  from  his  girdle,  the  sharp  and  pointed  blade  of  which  was 
enveloped  in  a banana  leaf,  he  made  an  incision  in  the  mat 
six  feet  in  length ; this  was  effected  so  rapidly,  and  the  blade  was 
so  keen,  that  the  slight  hissing  sound  of  the  diamond  upon  glass, 
would  have  occasioned  more  noise.  Seeing  through  this  opening, 
by  which  he  would  have  to  pass,  that  Djalma  was  still  sound  asleep, 
the  Thug  glided  into  the  cabin  with  increased  temerity. 


CHAPTER  II. — THE  TATOOING. 

The  sky,  which  until  this  instant  had  been  of  a pellucid  blue, 
assumed  gradually  a greenish  tint,  and  the  sun  shrouded  itself  in 
a reddish  and  ominous  vapour.  This  strange  light  covered  every 
object  with  singular  tints.  \ ou  may  have  some  idea  of  the  effect 
by  imagining  the  appearance  of  a landscape  seen  through  a copper 
coloured  glass.  In  these  climates  this  phenomenon,  when  accom- 
panied by  intense  heat,  forebodes  the  approach  of  a storm.  A 
fleeting  sulphuric  smell  was  perceived  at  intervals.  The  leaves 
slightly  agitated  by  currents  of  electricity,  trembled  on  their  stems 
—then  all  was  silent  in  the  midst  of  a melancholy  stillness.  The 
weight  of  this  burning  atmosphere,  loaded  with  pungent  perfumes, 
was  almost  insupportable,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  bedewed 
the  forehead  of  Djalma,  still  wrapped  in  an  enervating  sleep — it 
was  no  longer  repose,  but  a painful  oppression. 

The  Thug,  gliding  like  a reptile  along  the  sides  of  the  ajoupa, 
and  crawling  on  his  face,  reached  Djalma’s  mat,  near  whom,  he, 
in  the  first  instance,  concealed  himself  by  crouching  flat,  that  he 
might  occupy  as  little  room  as  possible.  The  scene  now  became 
fearful,  from  the  mystery  and  profound  silence  that  reigned  around. 
The  life  of  Djalma  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thug.  The  latter, 
gathered  in  a heap,  resting  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  out- 
stretched neck,  and  fixed  and  dilated  eyeballs,  remained  motion- 
less, like  a wild  beast  at  bay.  A slight  convulsive  trembling  of 
his  jaws,  alone  agitated  his  mask  of  bronze.  But  his  hideous 
looks  soon  betrayed  the  violent  struggle  that  was  passing  in  his 
soul,  between  the  thirst  for,  and  the  enjoyment  of,  murder,  which 
the  recent  assassination  of  the  slave  had  so  highly  excited  within 
him,  and  the  order  he  had  received  to  make  no  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Djalma,  although  the  purpose  that  brought  him  to  the 
ajoupa,  was  perhaps  more  dreadful  to  the  young  Indian  than  even 
death  itself.  Twice  or  thrice  did  the  Thug,  with  features  inflamed 
by  rage,  while  resting  on  his  left  hand  only,  suddenly  seize  his 
lasso  with  his  right  hand,  and  as  often  did  he  drop  it ; the  instinct 
of  murder  giving  away  before  an  all-powerful  will,  to  whose  irre- 
sistible empire  "the  Malay  submitted.  His  homicidal  rage  must 
in  this  instance  have  led  him  to  the  verge  of  madness,  for  the  he- 
sitation caused  the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  for  Djalma, 
whose  strength,  skill,  and  courage,  were  well  known,  might  every 
instant  awake,  and  although  he  was  unarmed,  he  would  have  been 
a terrible  adversary  for  the  Thug. 

At  length  the  latter  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  with  a 
deep  regretful  sigh  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task 
— a task  which  to  any  other  would  have  appeared  impracticable — 
but  what  then  was  this  task  ? Djalma,  his  face  turned  towards  the 
left,  rested  his  head  on  his  bent  arm,  and  it  was  necessary  in  the 
first  instance,  to  cause  him  to  alter  its  position,  and  that  without 
awakening  him,  so  that  it  might  face  the  opposite  direction,  that 
is  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  door,  in  order  that  if  he  should 
half  awake,  his  first  look  might  not  fall  upon  the  Thug,  for  the 
latter  to  accomplish  his  design,  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
hut  for  a few  minutes.  The  sky  became  gradually  darker,  and  the 
heat  had  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  everything  conspired  to  cast 
Djalma  into  a state  of  torpor,  and  favour  the  designs  ot  the  ihug. 
Kneeling,  therefore,  near  to  the  Indian,  he  began  by  touching  the 
forehead,  temples,  and  eyelids  of  Djalma  gently,  with  his  supple 
and  well  oiled  fingers,  but  with  such  extreme  delicacy,  that  the 
contact  of  their  skin  was  scarcely  perceptible.  After  this  magnetic 
manipulation  as  it  were,  had  lasted  for  a few  seconds,  the  perspi- 
ration that  bathed  Djalma’s  forehead  became  more  abundant.  He 
uttered  a stifled  cry,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  suddenly  cop- 
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traded,  for  the  touches,  although  too  gentle  to  awake  him,  gave 
him  nevertheless  an  indefinable  feeling  of  uneasiness.  Brooding 
oyer  him  with  an  unquiet  look,  the  Thug  continued  his  operation, 
with  so  much  patience  and  dexterity,  that  Djalma,  still  sleeping, 
but  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  vague,  but  still  worrying 
sensation,  moved  his  right  hand  mechanically  to  his  face,  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  get  rid  of  some  teasing  insect,  but  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  the  heavy  hand  fell  back  upon  his  chest. 

The  Thug  perceiving  this  symptom,  which  showed  that  his 
object  was  nearly  accomplished,  continued  still  to  pass  his  fingers 
over  the  eyelids,  temples,  and  forehead,  in  the  same  skilful  man- 
ner. Then  Djalma,  more  and  more  overcome,  and  oppressed  by  a 
deep  drowsiness,  having,  doubtlessly,  neither  power  nor  will  to 
lilt  his  hand  to  his  face,  turned  his  head  mechanically,  and  it  fell 
feebly  on  his  right  shoulder,  as  if  he  endeavoured  by  this  change 
of  position  to  avoid  the  annoying  sensation  that  harrassed  him. 
The  first  part  of  his  task  accomplished,  the  Thug  had  more  liberty 
of  action.  Wishing  then  to  make  the  slumber  he  had  half- broken 
as  profound  as  possible,  he  tried  to  imitate  the  vampire  bat,  by 
moving  his  outspread  hands  rapidly,  like  a fan,  over  the  glowing 
face  ot  the  young  Indian.  At  this  sensation  so  unexpectedly  re- 
freshing, in  the  midst  of  the  suffocating  heat,  the  features  of 
Djalma  expanded,  his  chest  heaved,  his  half  opened  lips  inhaled 
the  blessed  breeze,  and  he  fell  into  a sleep,  so  much  the  more 
sound,  from  its  having  been  broken,  and  to  which  he  now  aban- 
doned himself,  under  the  influence  of  this  pleasant  feeling.  But 
a vivid  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  dark  vault  that  canopied 
the  ajoupa,  and  the  Thug,  fearful  that  the  first  clap  of  thunder 
might  suddenly  awaken  the  young  Indian,  hastened  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  design. 

Djalma  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  right 
shoulder,  when  the  Thug,  concealed  on  his  left,  gradually  discon- 
tinued his  fanning  motion;  he  succeeded,  with  incredible  dex- 
terity, in  pushing  back  as  far  as  the  elbow  joint,  the  large  sleeve 
ot  white  muslin  by  which  the  right  arm  of  Djalma  was  covered  ; 
then  drawing  from  the  pocket  of  his  drawers  a small  copper  box, 
he  took  from  it  a needle,  exquisitely  sharp  and  fine,  and  a piece 
of  a blackish  coloured  root.  Pricking  this  root  then  several  times 
with  the  needle,  every  time  he  punctured  it  a viscous  white  liquor 
issued  forth  ; and  when  the  Thug  imagined  the  needle  was  suffi- 
ciently endued  with  the  liquid,  he  bent  over  Djalma,  and  blew 
gently  on  the  inside  of  his  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
new  sensation  of  coolness,  then,  by  means  of  his  needle,  he  traced, 
almost  imperceptibly,  several  mysterious  and  symbolic  signs  on 
the  skin  ot  the  sleeper.  All  this  was  done  with  so  much  quick- 
ness, the  point  of  the  needle  being  so  fine  and  sharp,  that 
Djalma  was  unconscious  of  the  slight  wound  inflicted  on  his  skin. 

The  marks  which  the  Thug  had  just  traced,  appeared  at  first  of  a 
pale  rose-colour,  as  fine  as  a hair,  and  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye, 
but  such  was  the  corrosive,  though  slow  power  of  the  juice,  with 
which  the  needle  was  charged,  that  insinuating  itself  by  degrees 
beneath  the  skin,  it  would  become  at  the  end  of  a few  hours  of  a 
violet  red,  and  thus  the  characters,  at  present  nearly  invisible, 
would  be  soon  strongly  marked.  The  Thug  having  thus  success- 
fully peiformed  his  task,  cast  one  last,  longing  look  of  ferocity  on 
the  sleeping  Indian.  Then,  creeping  away  from  the  couch,  he 
regained  the  opening  by  which  he  had  entered  the  hut,  and  carefully 
closing  the  edges  of  the  incision,  that  suspicion  might  not  be 
awakened,  he  disappeared  at  the  instant  the  distant  thunder  was 
heard  to  roll. 


Truth  and  Love, — W hen  we  would  convince  men  of  any 
etror  by  the  strength  of  truth,  let  us  withal  pour  the  sweet  balm  of 
love  upon  their  heads.  Truth  and  love  are  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful things  in  the  world ; and  when  they  both  go  together,  they 
cannot  easily  be  withstood.  The  golden  beams  of  truth,  and  the 
silver  cords  of  love  twisted  together,  will  draw  men  on  with  a 
sweet  violence,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

Education. — The  business  of  education  is  not  to  perfect  a 
learner  in  all,  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that 
fi  eedom,  that  disposition,  and  those  habits,  that  may  enable  him 
to  obtain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply  himself  to,  or  stand 
in  need  of,  in  the  future  course  of  his  life,— Locke. 
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EXPERIENCE. 

Experience — word  so  lightly  used,  so  little  understood.  Ex- 
perience, mysterious  spirit ! whose  result  is  felt  by  all,  whose  na- 
ture is  described  by  none.  The  father  warns  the  son  of  your 
approach,  and  sometimes  looks  to  you  as  his  offspring’s  cure,  and 
his  own  consolation.  We  hear  of  you  in  the  nursery — we  hear  of 
you  in  the  world — we  hear  of  you  in  books;  but  who  has  recog- 
nized you  until  he  was  your  subject,  and  who  has  discovered  the 
object  of  so  much  fame  until  he  has  kissed  your  chain  ? To  gain 
you  is  the  work  of  all  and  the  curse  of  all,  you  are  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  our  happiness  and  destructive  to  our  felicity — 
you  are  the  saviour  of  all  things  and  the  destroyer  of  all  things  ; 
our  best  friend  and  our  bitterest  enemy  ; for  you  teach  us  truth, 
and  that  truth  is  despair.  Ye  youth  of  England,  would  that  ye 
could  read  the  riddle.  To  wake  from  your  bright  hopes,  and  feel 
that  all  is  vanity — to  be  roused  from  your  crafty  plans,  and  know 
that  all  is  worthless,  is  a bitter,  but  your  sure  destiny.  Escape 
is  impossible  ; for  despair  is  the  price  of  conviction.  Plow  many 
centuries  have  fled  since  Solomon  in  his  cedar  palaces,  sung  the 
vanity  of  man  ? Though  his  harp  was  golden,  and  his  throne  of 
ivory,  his  feelings  were  not  less  keen,  and  his  conviction  not  less 
complete.  How  many  sages  of  all  nations,  have,  since  the  mo- 
narch of  Jerusalem,  echoed  his  sad  philosophy,  yet  the  vain  bubble 
still  exists  and  still  allures,  and  must  for  ever.  The  genealogy  of 
Experience  is  brief — for  Experience  is  the  child  of  Thought°and 
1 bought  is  the  child  of  Action.  We  cannot  teach  men  from 
books,  nor  can  we  form  from  written  descriptions  a more  accurate 
idea  of  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  than  we  can  of  the 
movements  of  nature.  A man  may  read  all  his  life,  and  form  no 
conception  of  the  rush  of  a mountain  torrent,  or  the  waving  of  a 
forest  of  pines  in  a storm,  and  a man  may  study  in  his  closet  the 
heart  of  his  fellow-creatures  for  ever,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  power 
of  ambition,  or  the  strength  of  revenge.  It  is  when  we  have 
acted  ourselves  and  have  seen  others  acting  ; it  is  when  we  have 
laboured  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  our  passions,  and  have 
seen  others  labouring;  it  is  when,  after  having  had  the  human 
heart  revealed  to  us,  we  have  the  first  opportunity  to  think  ; it  is 
then,  if  we  can  think,  that  the  whole  truth  lights  upon  us;  it  is 
then  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  be  wise  to  endure  such  anxiety 
of  mind,  such  agitation  of  spirits,  such  harrowing  of  the  soul,-  to 
gain  what  may  cease  to  interest  to  morrow,  or  for  which  at  the 
best  a few  years  of  enjoyment  can  alone  be  afforded  ; it  is  then 
that  we  waken  to  the  hollowness  of  all  human  things  ; it  is  then 
that  the  sayings  of  sages,  and  the  warnings  of  prophets,  are  ex- 
plained and  understood  ; it  is  then  that  we  gain — Experience. 


Use  or  Tea  and  Coffee. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  the  diet  of  mankind  is  the  enormous  consumption  of  tea  and 
coffee.  The  slightly  stimulating  and  narcotic  properties  of  these 
substances  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  up- 
wards of  800,000,000  of  pounds  of  these  articles  are  annually 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  that  they  contain  a certain  active  principle,  which,  though 
small  in  quantity,  is  yet  supposed  to  form  an  important  part  in 
the  human  economy.  This  principle  is  called  theine  in  tea,  and 
caffeine  in  coffee,  but  they  are  identical  in  composition  ; and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  this  same  principle  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Paraguay  tea,  a species  of  holly  used  for  infusion  by  the  natives 
of  South  America;  and  a principle  very  similar,  called  theobro- 
mine, is  found  in  the  nuts  from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
prepared.  Now,  according  to  Liebeg,  there  is  found  in  the  blood 
a principle  called  by  him  taurine,  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  having  a composition  so  closely 
resembling  theine,  that  the  one  may  be  easily  converted  into  the 
other.  Taurine  performs  an  important  office  in  the  economy  of 
respiration,  and  Liebeg  suggests,  that  the  introduction  of  theine 
into  the  system  prevents  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  taurine,  and  thus,  though  not  nutritive  itself, 
it  becomes  indirectly  nutritious  to  the  body  in  saving  its  tissues 
from  destruction. 

Reason  is  like  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is  constant,  uniform, 
and  lasting.  Fancy  a meteor  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  irre- 
gular in  its  motion,  delusive  in  its  direction. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

No.  VIII— THE  NEEDLES. 


Proceeding  on  from  Freshwater  Bay  for  about  three  miles,  we 
reach  Scratchell’s  Bay,  The  Needles,  and  Alum  Bay,  forming  the 
most  western  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  “There  is  something,” 
says  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Envoy,  in  1837,  “imposing  on  en- 
tering England  by  this  access  of  the  Needles.  The  most  lofty  and 
magnificent  fabrics  of  art,  compared  with  these  stupendous  works 
of  nature,  sink,  in  idea,  to  Lilliputian  size.”  ^Vlum  Bay  presents, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  on  this  curious  coast.  On 
one  side  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  of  chalk,  of  a pearly 
colour,  broken  and  indented  ; on  the  other  by  cliffs,  strangely  and 
beautifully  variegated  with  different  colours,  arising  from  the 
strata  of  red  and  yellow  ochres,  fuller’s  earth,  black  flints,  and 
sands,  both  grey  and  snowy  white.  The  white  sand  is  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  china  ware,  and  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  Of  the  coloured  sands,  which  are  un- 
commonly bright  and  pretty,  the  people  of  the  island  make  little 
ornaments,  by  putting  them  into  phials,  and  so  arranging  and 
contrasting  the  different  tints  as  to  form  fantastic  designs.  Alum 
and  copperas-  stones  are  also  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  bay, 


and  exported  in  small  quantities.  As  the  tourist  changes  his 
position  in  Alum  Bay,  the  Needle  rocks,  which  are  five  in  number, 
though  only  three  of  them  now  stand  boldly  out  of  the  water,  vary 
their  irregular  forms  to  the  eye  in  a most  singular  manner.  From 
some  points  they  appear  as  if  united  in  one  broad  rugged  mass, 
from  others  they  are  seen  detached,  and  looking  like  old  fortresses 
which  had  battered  each  other  to  pieces,  or  fallen  into  one  com- 
mon ruin  under  the  weight  of  time  and  the  violence  of  tempests. 
We  present  our  readers  with  one  view  of  these  stupendous  rocks, 
but  many  successive  ones  would  be  required  to  give  a notion  of  the 
variety  of  these  combinations  ; but  the  natural  causes  which  have 
produced  these  phenomena  admit  of  an  easy  and  brief  explanation. 

A very  sharp  point  of  land  forms  the  western  end  of  the  island. 
This  has  been  broken  by  the  sea,  and  divided  into  several  large 
columnar  rocks,  that  now  seem  to  have  risen  out  of  the  waters. 
These,  though  said  to  have  been  named  from  their  resemblance 
to  needles,  are  at  present  more  of  the  shape  of  huge  wedges  set 
upon  their  bases,  and  stand  on  a line  with  the  extremity  of  the 
island,  of  which  they  formerly  formed  a part.  They  are  white, 
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with  a black  base,  and  curiously  streaked  with  black  dots,  from 
the  alternate  strata  of  flints.  Their  peculiar  name  was  derived 
from  a very  tall,  spiral  rock,  about  150  feet  high,  which  in  the 
year  1704,  having  in  process  of  time  been  worn  away  at  the  bot- 
tom, yielded  at  length  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  one  boisterous 
night  sank  into  the  ocean  with  a tremendous  crash,  the  shock  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  felt  even  as  far  as  Southampton.  It 
was  the  farthest  from  the  island : its  base  consisting  mostly  of 
flint,  is  still  visible,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  forms  a dangerous 
reef.  From  the  chalky  nature  of  this  remarkable  group  of  rocks, 
and  of  the  coast  of  the  island  from  which  they  have  been  detached, 
continual  changes  are  taking  place  in  their  form  and  disposition. 
In  some  places  the  sea  has  eaten  them  through,  and  formed  large 
and  irregular  archways ; in  others  it  has  so  washed  away  their 
sides,  that  they  look  rather  like  walls  than  solid  rocks  ; while 
deep  caverns  have  been  formed  in  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  island, 
which  fall  in  from  time  to  time,  and  gradually  diminish  them 
in  that  direction.  At  no  distant  period,  the  present  Needles  or 
rocks,  will  have  wholly  disappeared ; but  new  ones  will  be  formed 
out  of  the  western  end  or  point  of  the  island,  which,  already  ex- 
tremely narrow,  will  be  insulated  like  the  Needles,  when  the  sea, 
at  work  on  both  sides,  shall  have  quite  broken  through  the  thin 
partition. 

The  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  highest  point  of  this  western  part 
of  the  island  at  ail  elevation  of  715  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  ten  Argand's  lamps,  with  a deep  concave  reflector  of 
copper  behind  each,  plated  with  silver,  and  kept  delicately  bright. 
In  the  day  time  a curtain  is  placed  before  them,  it  having  been 
found  that  the  wick  of  a lamp,  in  a similar  situation,  had  actually 
taken  fire,  from  the  concentration  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  it  by  a con- 
cave reflector.  This  light  can  be  seen  at  sea  in  clear  weather,  at 
the  distance  of  eleven  leagues,  and  the  view  from  hence  over  the 
island  and  West  Channel  is  very  extensive.  When  the  ocean  is 
under  the  influence  of  a tempest,  the  waves  dash  triumphantly 
over  the  termination  of  the  land  towards  the  Needles;  and  flints 
and  lumps  of  chalk  are  blown  along  with  much  violence,  nor  can 
the  inmates  of  the  lighthouse  venture  to  go  beyond  its  wr.lls.  In 
November,  1832,  the  lighthouse  keeper  was  blown  from  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  his  corpse  was  afterwards  found  on  the  beach  below. 
No  one  who  visits  this  delightful  island,  should  fail  to  pass  a day 
at  this  end  of  it,  for  the  view  from  the  Needles  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Great  Britain. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  and  education  made  easy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Unclf.. — You  have  already  heard,  William,  of  several  of  the 
properties  of  light,  or  rather  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
there  appears  to  be  another  series  of  rays,  which  are  called  chemi- 
cal rays,  by  which  some  of  the  most  wonderful  effects  have  been 
produced.  Although  the  subject  is  at  present  merely  in  its  infancy, 
by  means  of  these  chemical  rays,  the  images  of  objects  have  been 
produced  upon  certain  surfaces,  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
if  the  pencil  of  the  most  skilful  artist  had  been  employed  ; the  art 
by  which  these  effects  are  produced  is  called  Photography  (light 
drawing.)  It  had  long  been  known,  that  if  a piece  of  paper 
covered  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  were  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  it  would  become  ot  a dark  brown  colour,  and  after  long 
exposuse  be  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver,  but 
this  singular  property  of  light  was  scarcely  thought  of,  as  an  agent 
by  means  of  which  the  tonns  of  objects  might  be  imitated,  until 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  M.  Daguerre  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  foreign  process,  the  properties  of  nitrate  of  silver 
under  various  combinations  were  more  fully  developed. 

William. — M.  Daguerre  invented  the  method  of  taking  like- 
nesses by  means  of  sun-light  did  he  not,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — The  process  by  which  the  likenesses  to  which  you 
allude  are  taken,  is  essentially  that  of  M.  Daguerre,  but  very 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  since  his  discovery  of  the 
art.  But  let  us  return  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  illustrate  the 
subject  by  an  experiment  or  two,  here  are  two  pieces  of  white 


paper,  here  is  a basin  of  salt  and  water,  and  in  this  bottle  we  have 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  As  this  last  substance  is  discoloured 
by  the  action  of  light  we  must  prepare  our  paper  by  the  feeble 
light  of  a candle.  I first  wet  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper  with  the 
salt  and  water,  and  wipe  it  gently  with  a soft  cloth,  so  that  it  may 
be  equally  spread  over  the  surface.  The  other  paper  is  wetted 
with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  using  a large  camel  hair  pen- 
cil for  the  purpose,  and  spreading  the  liquid  evenly,  and  with  as 
much  care  as  if  I was  laying-in  the  sky  of  a drawing.  The  paper 
wetted  with  the  salt  and  water,  being  now  nearly  dry  is  ready  to 
receive  its  first  coat  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  second  wash  of  the  same 
may  now  be  applied  to  the  other  paper,  and  afterwards  a second 
wash  to  the  salted  paper. 

William. — Why  is  the  salt  used,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  salt  is  a chloride  of  sodium,  and  if  you  recollect 
what  I told  you  some  time  back,  you  will  understand  the  changes 
which  are  likely  to  take  place  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  sodium  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  chlorine 
has  a greater  affinity  for  the  silver  than  the  nitrogen,  and,  con- 
sequently, unites  itself  with  the  silver,  and  forms  a chloride  of 
silver;  and  this  latter  substance  is  more  easily  affected  by  the 
action  of  light.  This  you  can  prove  by  laying  these  pieces  of  paper 
in  the  sunshine  ; but  to  render  the  experiment  more  pleasing, 
place  the  papers,  with  their  prepared  sides  upwards,  upon  a piece 
of  green  baize,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  yield  to  pressure, 
lay  a piece  of  lace  on  each  of  the  papers,  and  cover  them  with  a 
plate  of  glass.  Now  we  may  go  into  the  sunshine  with  them  and 
watch  the  effects. 

William.- — The  paper  covered  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  only,  is 
becoming  of  a brown  colour,  but  very  slowly  ; but  the  other  is 
changing  fast,  it  is  now  of  a blue  black  colour. 

Gncle. — You  may  take  that  up,  and  come  again  into  the  dark 
room.  You  see  you  have  a beautiful  copy  of  all  the  work  on  the 
lace,  but  unfortunately  the  same  light  by  which  one  part  of  the 
paper  was  darkened  will  soon  produce  the  same  change  on  the 
other,  and  in  that  manner  your  beautiful  drawing  will  be  ob- 
literated. There  are  several  plans  bv  which  this  can  be  prevented  : 
the  simplest  is  by  soaking  the  drawing  in  pure  water,  and  after- 
wards dipping  it  into  a very  strong  solution  of  salt,  and  if  you 
merely  exhibit  your  drawing  occasionally,  and  keep  it  at  other 
times  in  a portfolio,  it  will  remain  nearly  unchanged  for  several 
years ; but  if  exposed  to  a strong  light,  the  paper  will  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  become  of  a uniform  dark  colour.  There  is 
one  plan,  however,  by  which,  if  the  process  is  carefully  managed/ 
the  drawing  may  be  perfectly  fixed  ; the  material  employed  is 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  drawing  must  be  first  well  washed,  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  to  free  it  from  any  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver ; 
the  water  ought  to  be  distilled  water,  but  rain  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. After  this  soaking,  the  drawing  may,  when  dry,  be  con- 
sidered half-fixed,  and  put  into  a portfolio  until  you  are  prepared 
to  apply  the  hyposulphite.  This  must  be  done  when  the  drawing 
is  perfectly  dry.  With  a flat  camel-hair  brush,  dipped  in  a satu- 
rated solution  of  the  hyposulphite,  wash  over  very  quickly  the 
front  and  back  of  the  paper.  This,  having  remained  on  it  till  the 
paper  is  completely  penetrated  with  it,  must  be  washed  off  with 
repeated  and  copious  effusions  of  water,  using  a soft  sponge  with 
a dabbing  motion,  and  often  turning  the  picture  until  the  liquid 
comes  off  without  the  slightest  sweetness.  The  photograph  is  then 
fixed,  and  may  be  dried  and  put  by ; but  to  make  it  quite  secure, 
it  is  best  to  repeat  the  process,  and,  if  the  paper  be  thick,  even 
the  third  time. 

William. — What  is  hyposulphite  of  potash,  Uncle,  and  where 
can  I obtain  it? 

Uncle. — I believe  it  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  chemist’s,  but  as 
you  have  a small  retort,  I will  tell  you  the  method  by  which  it  is 
prepared.  In  the  first  place  take  lib.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
lib.  of  brimstone,  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  mix  them  well ; 
put  the  whole  into  a barrel  crucible,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  cru- 
cible with  a piece  of  tile,  place  this  in  a strong  coke  fire,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  crucible  may  become  equally  hot ; when  it  is  of 
a cherry  red  heat,  if  you  lift4the  tile,  you  will  see  small  blue  flames 
hovering  over  the  surface,  you  must  now  remove  it  from  the  fire 
and  allow  it  to  cool ; when  cool,  break  the  crucible  to  pieces  and 
soak  the  fragments  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  in  water,  em- 
ploying just  as  much  liquid  as  is  necessary  to  cover  them.  The 
sulphur  and  potash  having  been  combined  by  the  heat,  have  formed 
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a mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  result  is  a solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potash,  a yellow  liquid  of  a very  nausious  odour,  you 
pour  off  this  liquid,  filter  it,  and  place  it  on  one  side. 

Now  if  you  will  bring  your  apparatus,  I will  show  you  how  to 
arrange  it ; this  sketch  perhaps  will  assist  you.  Place  in  the  re- 


B 


tort  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  lute 
a bent  glass  tube  to  the  end  of  the  retort,  and  let  it  pass  through 
the  cork  that  closes  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  A,  in  which  a small 
quantity  of  water  is  placed,  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  must  be 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  A straight  tube,  B,  also  passes 
through  the  cork,  and  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  also  must  be  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water.  The  vessel  C,  is  filled  with  the 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  another  bent  glass  tube,  one 
end  of  which  just  passes  through  the  cork  in  the  vessel  A,  dips, 
with  its  other  end,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solution. 

A spirit  lamp  being  lighted  beneath  the  retort,  the  common  air 
is  at  first  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  afterwards,  as  the  heat  in- 
creases, the  mercury  decomposes  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a proto 
sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed,  a white  substance,  while  sulphurous 
acid  fumes  pass  over. 

William. — -What  is  the  difference,  Uncle,  between  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid  ? 

Uncle. — Sulphurous  acid  contains  two  proportionals  of  oxygen, 
and  sulphuric  acid  three.  These  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  pass- 
ing along  the  first  bent  pipe,  enter  the  water  in  the  vessel,  where 
they  continue  to  be  absorbed  until  the  liquid  is  saturated,  so  that 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  the  sulphurous  acid  ; the  upright  glass  tube  acts  merely 
as  a safety  valve,  the  water  rising  within  it  showing  when  there  is 
an  impediment  to  the  passing  of  the  gas  into  the  vessel  C.  The 
sulphurous  acid,  having  passed  the  water  in  A,  fills  the  upper 
portion  of  the  vessel,  and  after  expelling  the  air,  it  passes  through 
the  second  bent  tube  into  the  vessel  C,  and  decomposes  the  solu- 
tion. Pure  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  a clear  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  potash  remains  in  the  vessel,  this  is  to  be  decanted  off 
and  filtered,  and  if  it  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  crystali- 
zed  hyposulphite  of  potash  is  the  result. 

William. — Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  this,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — Certainly,  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  apparatus,  but  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  chemical 
manipulations  the  trouble  is  trifling ; but  even  if  you  are  obliged 
to  purchase  instead  of  manufacturing  it,  it  is  useful  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  article.  The  chief  objection  to  photographic  paper 
of  this  description  is,  that  it  becomes  discoloured  by  keeping,  and 
it  is  troublesome  to  have  to  make  it  whenever  it  is  required. 
And  again,  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  object  are  reversed,  so  that 
a view  taken  by  the  camera  obscura  (for  this  can  be  done,  although 
not  without  considerable  management)  has  a very  singular  ap- 
pearance. 

CALOTYPE  PAPER. 

Another  description  of  paper,  much  more  sensitive,  has  been 
invented,  not  liable  to  these  objections — it  is  called  calotype  paper, 
and  was  invented  by  Mr.  Talbot,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  improvements  made  in  the  paper  prepared  with  nitrate  of 


silver,  in  the  usual  way.  The  mode  of  preparing  and  making 
use  of  this  paper  is  as  follows : — Take  a sheet  of  the  best  smooth 
writing  paper,  having  a close  even  texture,  and  the  water  mark 
should  be  cut  ofF  that  it  may  not  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
picture.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystalized  nitrate  of  silver  in 
six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  wash  the  paper  with  this  solution 
with  a soft  brush  on  one  side,  and  put  a mark  on  that  side  whereby 
it  may  be  known  again,  dry  the  paper  cautiously  at  a distant  fire, 
or  else  let  it  dry  spontaneously  in  a dark  room.  When  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  containing 
500  grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it 
stay  two  or  three  minutes  in  this  solution,  then  dip  it  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  dry  it  lightly  with  blotting  paper,  and  finish 
drying  it  at  the  fire,  which  will  not  injure  it. 

William. — May  this  be  done  by  daylight,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Not  safely,  it  is  much  better  done  by  candlelight. 
The  paper  thus  far  prepared  is  called  iodized  paper,  and  has  a 
pale  yellow  coating  of  iodide  of  silver;  it  is  scarcely  sensitive  to 
light,  but,  nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a portfolio  until 
wanted.  When  about  to  be  used,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  long  before 
the  time,  the  second  part  of  the  preparation  is  to  be  performed, 
to  this  end  dissolve  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  this  solution  one-sixth  of  its  volume 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  keep  this  mixture  in  a bottle,  which  you 
may  mark  A.  In  another  bottle,  which  you  may  label  B,  make  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water. 

William. — I never  heard  of  gallic  acid,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — It  is  extracted  from  the  gall  nut,  and  the  quantity  tiie 
water  will  dissolve  is  very  small.  When  a sheet  of  paper  is  wanted 
for  use,  mix  together  equal  quantities  of  the  two  liquids,  but  only 
a small  quantity  at  a time,  as  it  will  not  keep  long  without  spoil- 
ing: this  liquid  is  called. gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Take  a sheet  of 
iodized  paper,  and  wash  it  over  with  this  compound  liquor,  with  a 
soft  brush,  taking  care  to  wash  it  on  the  marked  side.  This  must 
be  done  by  candle  light,  let  it  rest  half  a minute,  and  then  dip  it 
into  water,  dry  it  lightly  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  cautiously 
at  the  fire,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use,  or,  if  useci  immediately, 
it  may  be  put  into  the  camera  damp.  This  paper  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  the  camera  obscura,  on  account  of  its  great  sensitive- 
ness. When  put  into  the  camera,  one  minute  is  considered  ample 
time  to  allow  the  light  to  act  upon  it,  if  the  lens  of  the  camera 
is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  fifteen  inches  focus,  but  with  a 
shorter  focus  and  a larger  aperture,  two  or  three  seconds  is  suffi- 
cient. When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  camera  no  impression 
is  visible,  and  it  must  be  again  washed  over  with  the  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  warmed  gently  before  the  fire.  In  a few  se- 
conds, the  part  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  light  has  acted,  be- 
gins to  darken,  and  finallv  grows  entirely  black,  while  the  other 
part  retains  its  whiteness, 'but  it  is  not  necessary  to  let  the  black- 
ening go  on  to  this  extent,  and  when  the  artist  thinks  it  is  suffi- 
ciently dark,  he  must  stop  the  action  by  fixing  the  drawing. 

To  fix  the  picture,  it  is  first  washed  in  water,  then  lightly  dried 
with  blotting  paper,  and  washed  with  a solution  of  oromide  ot 
potassium  containing  100  grains  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  water ; after  a minute  or  two  it  should  be  again  dipped  in  water 
and  dried.  The  shadows  of  this  picture,  you  see,  are  in  the  wrong 
place,  but  as  it  will  now  bear  the  action  -ot  light,  it  may  be  placed 
over  another  piece  of  paper,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lace  in 
our  first  experiment,  and  a reverse  impression,  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  properly  placed,  may  be  easily  obtained. 

William. — But  this  is  not  M.  Daguerre’s  process,  Uncle? 

Uncle. — No,  I will  describe  that  to  you  at  our  next  meeting, 
and  I think,  what  I have  just  told  you,  will  fully  employ  your  time 
until  then. 

Family  Reckoning. — Two  Irishmen  lately  met  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  their  arrival  from  Dublin’s  fair  city.  Pat 
exclaimed,  “ Hovv  are  you,  my  honey  ; how  is  Biddy  Sulivan, 
Judy  O'Connell,  and  Daniel  O’Ke^e?”  “ Oh  ! my  jewel,”  an- 
swered the  other,  “ Biddy  has  got  so  many  children  that  she  will 
soon  be  a grandfather;  Judy  has  six,  but  they  have  no  father  at 
all,  for  she  never  was  married.  And,  as  for  Daniel,  lie’s  grown  so 
thin,  that  he  is  as  thin  as  us  both  put  together.” 

The  word  London  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  signifies  a town 
upon  water.  Lon  is  the  Sclavonic  for  water,  and  Don  for  city  ; 
thus  comes  our  word  London. 
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THE  IRON  SHROUD. 


H E castle  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi  was  built 
on  the  summit  of  the  towering  and  precipi- 
tous rock  of  Scylla,  and  commanded  a mag- 
nificent view  of  Sicily,  in  all  its  grandeur. 
Here,  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were  de- 
vastated by  hostile  factions,  those  prisoners 
were  confined,  for  whose  ransom  a costly 
price  was  demanded.  Here,  too,  in  a dungeon,  excavated  deep  in 
the  solid  rock,  the  miserable  victim  was  immured,  whom  revenge 
pursued, — the  dark,  fierce,  and  unpitying  revenge  of  an  Italian 
heart. 

\ ivenzio — the  noble  and  the  generous,  the  fearless  in  battle, 
and  the  pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  hours  of  peace — the  young, 
the  brave,  the  proud,  Vivenzio  fell  beneath  this  subtle  and  re- 
morseless spirit.  He  was  the  prisoner  of  Tolfi,  and  he  languished 
in  that  rock-encircled^  dungeon,  which  stood  alone,  and  whose 
portals  never  opened  twice  upon  a living  captive. 

It  had  the  semblance  of  a vast  cage,  for  the  roof,  and  floor,  and 
sides,  were  of  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and  spaciously  constructed. 
High  above  there  ran  a range  of  seven  grated  windows,  guarded 
with  massy  bars  of  tbe  same  metal,  which  admitted  light  and  air. 
Save  these,  and  the  tall  folding  doors  beneath  them,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre,  no  chink,  or  chasm,  or  projection,  broke  the 
smooth  black  surface  of  the  walls.  An  iron  bedstead,  littered 
with  straw,  stood  in  one  corner : and  beside  it,  a vess-1  with  water, 
and  a coarse  dish  filled  with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Vivenzio  shrunk  with  dismay  as  he 
entered  this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous  doors  triple-locked 
by  the  silent  ruffians  who  conducted  him  to  it.  Their  silence 
seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate,  of  the  living  grave  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  His  menaces  and  his  entreaties,  his  indignant 
appeals  for  justice,  and  his  impatient  questioning  of  their  in- 
tentions, were  alike  vain.  They  listened,  but  spoke  not.  Fit 
ministers  of  a crime  that  should  have  no  tongue ! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their  retiring  footsteps  ! And, 
as  their  faint  echoes  died  along  the  winding  passages,  a fearful 
presage  grew  within  him,  that  never  more  the  face,  or  voice,  or 
trend,  of  man,  would  greet  his  senses. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  be  bad  the  power,  with  his 
bare  hands,  of  rending  asunder  the  solid  iron  walls  of  his  prison. 
He  could  not  hope  for  liberty  from  the  relenting  mercies  of  his 
enemy.  His  instant  death,  under  any  form  of  refined  cruelty, 
was  not  the  object  of  Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it,  and  lie 
had  not.  It  was  too  evident,  therefore,  he  was  reserved  for  some 
premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  vengeance  ; and  what  vengeance 
could  transcend  in  fiendish  malice,  either  the  slow  death  of  famine, 
or  the  still  slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration,  till  the  last  linger- 
ing spark  of  life  expired,  or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing  should 
remain  to  perish  but  tbe  brute  functions  of  tbe  body  ? 

It  was  one  evening  when  Vivenzio  entered  his  dungeon,  and 
the  approaching  shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in  total  darkness,  as 
he  paced  up  and  down,  revolving  in  his  mind  these  horrible  fore- 
bodings. No  tolling  bell  from  the  castle,  or  from  any  neighbour- 
ing church  or  convent,  struck  upon  his  ear  to  tell  how  the  hours 
passed.  Frequently  he  would  stop  and  listen  for  some  sound  that 
might  betoken  the  vicinity  of  man;  but  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
the  silence  of  the  tomb,  are  not  so  still  and  deep,  as  the  oppressive 
desolation  by  which  he  was  encompassed.  His  heart  sunk  within 
him,  and  he  threw  himself  dejectedly  upon  his  couch  of  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the  consciousness  of  misery,  and 
bland  dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to  scenes  which  were  once 
glowing  realities  for  him,  in  whose  ravishing  illusions  he  soon  lost 
the  remembrance  that  he  was  Tolfi’s  prisoner.  Alas!  the  light 
of  day  only  served  to  confirm  what  the  gloomy  indistinctness  of 
the  preceding  evening  had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  escape.  As,  however,  his  eyes  wandered  round  and  round, 
and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed  two  circumstances  which  ex- 
cited his  surprise  and  curiosity.  The  one,  he  thought,  might  be 
fancy  ; but  the  other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of  water,  and  the 
dish  which  contained  his  food,  had  been  removed  from  his  side 
while  he  slept,  and  now  stood  near  the  door.  Were  he  even  in- 
clined to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he  had  mistaken  the  spot  where 


he  saw  them  over  night,  he  could  not,  for  the  pitcher  now  in  his 
dungeon  was  neither  of  the  same  form  nor  colour  as  the  other, 
while  the  food  was  changed  for  some  other  of  better  quality.  He 
had  been  visited  therefore  during  the  night.  But  how  had  the 
person  obtained  entrance  ? Could  he  have  slept  so  soundly,  that 
the  unlocking  and  opening  of  those  ponderous  portals  were  effected 
without  waking  him  ? 

The  other  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his  notice,  was  the 
disappearance,  as  he  believed,  of  one  of  the  seven  grated  windows 
that  ran  along  the  top  of  his  prison.  He  felt  confident  that  he 
had  observed  and  counted  them  ; for  he  was  rather  surprised  at 
their  number,  and  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  at  unequal  distances. 
It  was  so  much  easier,  however,  to  suppose  he  was  mistaken,  than 
that  a portion  of  the  solid  iron,  which  formed  the  walls,  could 
have  escaped  from  its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed  the  thought 
from  his  mind. 

Vivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that  was  before  him,  without  ap- 
prehension. It  might  be  poisoned;  but  if  it  were,  he  knew  he 
could  not  escape  death,  should  such  be  the  design  of  Tolfi,  and 
the  quickest  death  would  be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloomily ; though  not  without  a 
faint  hope  that,  by  keeping  watch  at  night,  he  might  observe  when 
the  person  came  again  to  bring  him  food,  which  he  supposed  he 
would  do  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of  being 
approached  by  a living  creature,  and  the  opportunity  it  might  pre- 
sent of  learning  the  doom  prepared,  or  preparing,  for  him,  im- 
parled some  comfort.  There  was  no  chance  so  desperate,  but  it 
looked  lovely  in  Vivenzio’s  eyes,  compared  with  the  idea  of  being 
totally  abandoned. 

The  night  came,  and  Vivenzio  watched.  Morning  came,  and 
Vivenzio  was  confounded!  He  must  have  slumbered  without 
knowing  it.  Sleep  must  have  stolen  over  him  when  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  in  that  interval  of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been  baf- 
fled ; for  there  stood  his  replenished  pitcher  of  water,  and  there 
his  day’s  meal.  Nor  was  this  all.  Casting  his  looks  toivards  the 
windows  of  his  dungeon,  he  counted  but  five.  Here  was  no  de- 
ception ; and  he  was  now  convinced  there  had  been  none  the  day 
before.  But  what  did  all  this  portend?  Into  what  strange  and 
mysterious  den  had  he  been  cast  ? He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached  ; 
he  could  discover  nothing  to  explain  the  mystery.  That  it  was  so 
he  knew.  Why  it  was  so  he  racked  his  imagination  in  vain  to 
conjecture.  He  examined  the  doors.  A simple  circumstance 
convinced  him  they  had  not  been  opened. 

A wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown  against  them 
the  preceding  day,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  remained  where  he  had 
cast  it,  though  it  must  have  been  displaced  by  the  slightest  motion 
of  either  of  the  doors.  This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ; and  it  followed  there  must  be  some  secret  machinery  in 
the  walls  by  which  a person  could  enter.  He  inspected  them 
closely.  They  appeared  to  him  one  solid  and  compact  mass  of 
iron;  or  joined,  if  joined  they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  that  no 
mark  of  division  was  perceptible.  Again  and  again  he  surveyed 
them — and  the  floor — and  the  roof — and  that  range  of  visionary 
windows,  as  he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  consider  them  : he 
could  discover  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  relieve  his  doubts 
or  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether  the 
dungeon  had  a more  contracted  appearance- — that  it  looked  smaller 
— but  this  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  the  impression  naturally  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind  by  tbe  undeniable  disappearance  of  two  of 
the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio  looked  forward  to  the  return  of 
night ; and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved  that  no  treacheroussleep 
should  again  betray  him.  Instead  of  seeking  his  bed  of  straw,  he 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  his  apartment  till  daylight,  strain- 
ing his  eyes  in  every  direction  through  the  darkness,  to  watch  for 
any  appearances  that  might  explain  these  mysteries.  While  thus 
engaged,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge  (by  the  time  that  after- 
wards elapsed  before  the  morning  came  in)  about  two  o’clock,  there 
was  a slight  tremulous  motion  of  the  floors.  lie  stooped.  The 
motion  lasted  nearly  a minute  ; but  it  was  so  extremely  gentle, 
that  he  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  real  or  only  imaginary. 
He  listened.  Not  a sound  could  be  heard.  Presently  however, 
he  felt  a rush  of  cold  air  blow  upon  him,  and  dashing  towards  the 
quarter  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he  stumbled  over  something 
which  he  judged  to  be  the  water  ewer.  Thy  rush  of  cold  air  was 
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no  longer  perceptible ; and  as  \ ivenzio  stretched  out  bis  bands 
lie  found  himself  close  to  the  walls.  He  remained  motionless  foi 
a considerable  time  ; but  nothing  occurred  during,  the  remainder 
of  the  night  to  excite  his  attention,  though  he  continued  to  watch 
with  unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morning  were  visible  through  the 
grated  windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divisions  of  light,  the 
darkness  that  still  pervaded  every  other  part,  long  before  Vivenzio 
was  enabled  to  distinguish  any  object  in  his  dungeon.  Instinct- 
ively and  fearfully  he  turned  his  eyes,  hot  and  inflamed  with 
watching,  towards  them.  There  were  four  ! He  could  see  only 
four  ; but  it  might  be  that  some  intervening  object  prevented  the 
fifth  from  becoming  perceptible  ; and  he  waited  impatiently  to  as- 
certain if  it  were  so.  As  the  light  strengthened,  however,  and 
penetrated  every  corner  of  the  cell,  other  objects  of  amazement 
struck  his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
pitcher  he  had  used  the  day  before,  and  at  a small  distance  from 
them,  nearer  to  the  wall,  stood  the  one  he  had  noticed  the  fiist 
night.  It  was  filled  with  water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food.  He 
was  now  certain  that,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  an  opening 
was  obtained  through  the  iron  wall,  and  that  through  this  opening 
the  current  of  air  had  found  entrance.  But  how  noiseless ; for 
had  a feather  almost  waved  at  the  time,  he  must  have  heard  it. 
Again  he  examined  that  part  of  the  wall ; but  both  to  sight  and 
touch  it  appeared  one  even  and  Uniform  surface,  while  to  repeated 
and  violent  blows,  there  was  no  reverberating  sound  indicative  of 
hollowness. 

This  perplexing  mystery  had  for  a time  withdrawn  his  thoughts 
from  the  windows  ; but  now,  directing  his  eyes  again  towards 
them,  he  saw  that  the  fifth  had  disappearsd  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding  two,  without  the  least  distinguishable  alteration 
of  external  appearances.  The  remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked  ; that  is,  occupying,  at  irregular  distances, 
the  top  of  the  wall,  on  that  side  of  the  dungeon.  The  tall  folding 
door,  too,  still  seemed  to  stand  beneath,  in  the  centre  of  these 
four,  as  it  had  before  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But  he  could  no 
longer  doubt,  what,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  fancied  might  be 
the°effect  of  visual  deception.  The  dungeon  was  smaller.  The 
roof  had  lowered — and  the  opposite  ends  had  contracted  the  in- 
termediate distance  by  a space  equal,  he  thought,  to  that  over 
which  the  three  windows  had  extended.  He  was  bewildered  in 
vain  imaginings  to  account  for  these  things.  Some  frightful  pur- 
pose— some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or  body — some  unheard-of 
device  for  producing  exquisite  misery,  lurked,  he  was  sure,  in 
what  had  taken  place. 

Oppressed  with  this  belief,  and  distracted  more  by  the. dreadful 
uncertainty  of  whatever  fate  impended,  than  he  could  be  dismayed, 
he  thought,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  worst,  he  sat  ruminating, 
hour  after  hour,  yielding  his  fears  in  succession  to  every  haggard 
fancy.  At  last  a horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly  across  his 
mind,  and  he  started  up  with  a frantic  air.  “ Y es  !”  he  exclaimed, 
looking  wildly  round  bis  dungeon,  and  shuddering  as  he  spoke  • 
“Yes!  it  must  be  so.  I see  it — I feel  the  maddening  truth  like 
scorching  flames  upon  my  brain.  Eternal  God  1 support  me,  it 
must  be  so.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  to  be  my  fate.  Yon  root  will  des- 
cend— these  walls  will  hem  me  round — and  slowly,  slowly,  crush 
me  in  their  iron  arms.  Lord  God ! look  down  upon  me,  and  in 
mercy  strike  me  with  instant  death.  Oh,  fiend  1 oh,  devil  1 is 
this  your  revenge  ?” 

He  dashed  himself  upon  the  ground  in  agony  ; tears  burst  from 
him,  and  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  face — he  sobbed 
aloud — he  tore  his  hair — he  rolled  about  like  one  suffering  into- 
lerable anguish  of  body,  and  would  have  bitten  the  iron  floor  be- 
neath him  ; he  breathed  fearful  curses  upon  Tolfi,  and  the  next 
moment  passionate  prayers  to  heaven  for  immediate  death.  Then 
the  violence  of  his  grief  became  exhausted,  and  he  lay  still,  weep- 
ing as  a child  would  weep.  The  twilight  of  departing  day  shed 
its°gloom  around  him  ere  he  arose  from  that  posture  of  utter  and 
hopeless  sorrow.  He  had  taken  no  food — not  one  drop  of  water 
had  cooled  the  fever  of  his  parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not  visited 
his  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours,  lie  was  faint  with  hunger  • 
weary  with  watching,  and  with  the  excess  of  his  emotions.  He 
tasted  of  his  food,  he  drank  with  avidity  of  the  water  ; and  reeling 
like. a drunken  man  to  his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to  brood 
again  over  the  appalling  image  that  had  fastened  itself  upon  his 
almost  frenzied  thoughts. 


He  slept— but  his  slumbers  were  not  tranquil.  He  resisted,  as 
long  as  he  could,  their  approach  ; and  when,  at  last,  enfeebled 
nature  yielded  to  their  influence,  he  found  no  oblivion  from  his 
cares.  Terrible  dreams  haunted  him — ghastly  visions  harrowed 
up  his  imagination — he  shouted  and  screamed,  as  if  he  already 
felt  the  dungeon's  ponderous  roof  descending  on  him  he  breathed 
hard  and  thick,  as  though  writhing  between  its  iron  walls.  Then 
would  he  spring  up — stare  wildly  about  him — stretch  forth  his 
hands,  to  be  sure  he  yet  had  space  enough  tolive — and,  muttering 
some  incoherent  words,  sink  down  again,  to  pass  through  the  same 
fierce  vicissitudes  of  delirious  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  upon  Vivenzio.  But  it 
was  high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  off  its  stupor,  or  he  awoke 
to  a full  consciousness  of  his  situation.  And  what  a fixed  energy 
of  despair  sat  upon  his  pale  features,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upwards, 
and  gazed  upon  the  three  windows  that  now  alone  remained ! 
The  three ! — there  were  no  more  1 — and  they  seemed  to  number 
his  own  allotted  days.  Slowly  and  calmly  he  next  surveyed  the 
top  and  sides,  and  comprehended  all  the  meaning  of  the  diminished 
height  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  gradual,  approximation  of  the 
latter.  The  contracted  dimensions  of  his  mysterious  prison  were 
now  too  gross  and  palpable  to  be  the  juggle  of  his  heated  imagi- 
nation. Still  lost  in  wonder  at  the  means,  Vivenzio  could  put  no 
cheat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the  end.  By  what  horrible  ingenuity 
it  was  contrived,  that  walls,  and  roof,  and  windows,  should  thus 
silently  and  imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and  without  motion 
almost,  fold,  as  it  were,  within  each  other,  he  knew  not.  He  only 
knew  they  did  so  ; and  he  vainly  strove  to  persuade  himself  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  contriver,  to  rack  the  miserable  wretch 
who  might  be  immured  there,  with  anticipation,  merely,  of  a fate, 
from  which,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony,  he  was  to  be  reprieved. 

“ It  is  not  death  I fear,”  he  exclaimed,  “ but  the  death  I must 
prepare  for  1 Methinks,  too,  I could  meet  even  that — all  horri- 
ble and  revolting  as  it  is— if  it  might  overtake  me  now.  But  where 
shall  I find  fortitude  to  tarry  till  it  come  ? How  can  I outlive  the 
three  long  days  and  nights  I have  to  live?  There  is  no  power 
within  me  to  bid  the  hideous  spectre  hence — none  to  make  it 
familiar  to  my  thoughts  ; or  myself,  patient  ot  its  errand.  My 
thoughts,  rather,  will  flee  from  me,  and  I grow  mad  in  looking  at 
it.  Oh  ! for  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  me  1 d hat  so,  in  death  s 
likeness,  I might  embrace  death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  ot  the 
cup  that  is  presented  to  me,  than  my  fainting  spirit  has  already 
tasted  1”  .... 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations,  Vivenzio  noticed  that  his  ac- 
customed meal,  with  the  pitcher  ot  water,  had  been  conveyed,  as 
before,  into  his  dungeon.  But  this  circumstance  no  longer  ex- 
cited his  surprise.  Hic  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  others  of 
far  greater  magnitude.  It  suggested,  however,  a feeble  hope  ot 
deliverance  ; and  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble  as  not  to  yield  some 
support  to  a heart  bending  under  despair.  He  resolved  to  watch, 
during  the  ensuing  night,  tor  the  signs  he  had  before  observed  ; 
and  should  he  again  feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor, 
or  the  current  of  air,  to  seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible  ex- 
pression to  his  misery. 

The  night  came  ; and  as  the  hour  approached  when  Vivenzio 
imagined  he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood  fixed  and  silent  as  a 
statue.  He  feared  to  breathe,  almost,  lest  lie  might  lose  any  sound 
which  would  warn  him  of  their  coming.  While  thus  listening, 
with  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention, it  occurred  to  him  he  should  be  more  sensible  ot  the  mo- 
tion, probably,  if  he  stretched  himself  along  the  iron  floor.  He 
accordingly  laid  himself  softly  down,  and  had  not  been  long  in 
that  position  when — yes— he  was  certain  of  it — the  floor  moved 
under  him  ! He  sprang  up,  and  in  a voice  suffocated  nearly  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused — the  motion  ceased  he  felt 
no  stream  of  air — all  was  hushed — no  voice  answered  to  his  he 
burst  into  tears ; and  as  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  in  renewed  an- 
guish, exclaimed, — “ Oh,  my  Godl  my  God  1 \ou  alone  have 
power  to  save  me  now,  or  strengthen  me  for  the  trial  you, permit. 

Another  morning  dawned  upon  the  wretched  captive,  and  the 
fatal  index  of  his  doom  met  his  eyes.  Two  windows! — and  two 
days— and  all  would  be  over  1 Fresh  food— fresh  water ! The 
mysterious  visit  had  been  paid,  though  he  had  implored  it  in  vain. 
But  how  awfully  was  his  prayer  answered  in  what  he  now  saw  ! 
The  roof  of  the  dungon  was  within  a foot  of  his  head.  The  two 
ends  were  so  near,  that  in  six  paces  he  trod  the  space  between 
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them.  Vivenzio  shuddered  as  he  gazed,  and  as  his  steps  traversed 
the  narrowed  area.  But  his  feelings  no  longer  vented  themselves 
in  frantic  wailings.  With  folded  arms  and  clenched  teeth,  with 
eyes  that  were  bloodshot  from  much  watching,  and  fixed  with  a 
vacant  glare  upon  the  ground,  with  a hard  quick  breathing,  and  a 
hurried  walk,  he  strode  backwards  and  forwards  in  silent  musing 
for  several  hours.  What  mind  shall  conceive,  what  tongue  utter, 
or  what  pen  describe  the  dark  and  terrible  character  of  his 
thoughts  ? Like  the  fate  that  moulded  them,  they  had  no  simili- 
tude in  the  wide  range  of  this  world’s  agony  for  man.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  was  over  his  bed  of  straw.  Words  are  inscribed  there!  A 
human  language,  traced  by  a human  hand ! He  rushes  towards 
them ; but  his  blood  freezes  as  he  reads  : — 

“ I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by  the  gold  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi, 
spent  three  years  in  contriving  and  executing  this  accursed  tri- 
umph of  my  art.  When  it  was  completed,  the  perfidious  Tolfi, 
more  devil  than  man,  who  conducted  me  hither  one  morning,  to 
be  witness,  as  he  said,  of  its  perfection,  doomed  me  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  my  own  pernicious  skill ; lest,  as  he  declared,  I should 
divulge  the  secret,  or  repeat  the  effort  of  my  ingenuity.  May 
God  pardon  him,  as  I hope  he  will  me,  that  ministered  to  his  un- 
hallowed purpose  ! Miserable  wretch,  whoe’er  thou  art,  that  read- 
est  these  lines,  fall  on  thy  knees,  and  invoke,  as  I have  done,  His 
sustaining  mercy,  who  alone  can  nerve  thee  to  meet  the  vengeance 
of  Tolfi,  armed  with  his  tremendous  engine  which,  in  a few  hours, 
must  crush  you,  as  it  will  the  needy  wretch  who  made  it.” 

A deep  groan  burst  from  Vivenzio.  He  stood,  like  one  trans- 
fixed, with  dilated  eyes,  expanding  nostrils,  and  quivering  lips, 
gazing  at  this  fatal  inscription.  It  wits  as  if  a voice  from  the 
sepulchre  had  sounded  in  his  ears,  “ Prepare  !”  Hope  forsook 
him.  There  was  his  sentence,  recorded  in  those  dismal  words. 
The  future  stood  unveiled  before  him,  ghastly  and  appalling.  His 
brain  already  feels  the  descending  horror, — his  bones  seem  to  crack 
and  crumble  in  the  mighty  grasp  of  the  iron  walls!  Unknowing 
what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles  in  his  garment  for  some  weapon  of 
self-destruction.  He  clenches  his  throat  in  his  convulsive  gripe, 
as  though  he  would  strangle  himself  at  once.  He  stares  upon  the 
walls,  and  his  warring  spirit  demands,  “Will  they  not  anticipate 
their  office  if  I dash  my  head  against  them  ?”  An  hysterical 
laugh  chokes  him  as  he  exclaims,  “ Why  should  I ? He  was  but 
a man  who  died  first  in  their  fierce  embrace  ; and  I should  be  less 
than  man  not  to  do  as  much  !” 

The  evening  sun  was  descending,  and  Vivenzio  beheld  its  golden 
beams  streaming  through  one  of  the  windows.  What  a thrill  of 
joy  shot  through  his  soul  at  the  sight!  It  was  a precious  link, 
that  united  him,  for  the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond.  There 
was  ecstacy  in  the  thought.  As  he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  windows  had  lowered  sufficiently  for  him  to  reach 
them.  With  one  bound  he  was  beneath  them — with  one  wild 
spring  he  clung  to  the  bars.  Whether  it  was  so  contrived,  pur- 
posely to  madden  with  delight  the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew 
not ; but,  at  the  extremity  of  a long  vista,  cut  through  the  solid 
rocks,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  setting  sun,  olive  groves,  shady  walks, 
and,  in  the  farthest  distance,  delicious  glimpses  of  magnificent 
Sicily,  burst  upon  his  sight.  Plow  exquisite  was  the  cool  breeze 
as  it  swept  across  his  cheek,  loaded  with  fragrance.  He  inhaled 
it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of  continued  life.  And  there  was 
a freshness  in  the  landscape,  and  in  the  rippling  of  the  calm  green 
sea,  that  fell  upon  his  withering  heart  like  dew  upon  the  parched 
earth.  How  he  gazed,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to  his  hold ! 
sometimes  hanging  by  one  hand,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and 
then  grasping  the  bars  with  both,  as  loath  to  quit  the  smiling  pa- 
radise outstretched  before  him ; till  exhausted,  and  his  hands 
swollen  and  benumbed,  he  dropped  helpless  down,  and  lay  stun- 
ned for  a considerable  time  by  the  fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  glorious  vision  had  vanished — he  was 
in  darkness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  not  a dream  that  had 
passed  before  his  sleeping  fancy  ; but  gradually  his  scattered 
thoughts  returned,  and  with  them  came  remembrance.  Yes!  he 
had  looked  once  again  upon  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  nature  ! 
Once  again  his  eyes  had  trembled  beneath  their  veiled  lids,  at  the 
sun’s  radiance,  and  sought  repose  in  the  soft  verdure  of  the  olive- 
tree,  or  the  gentle  swell  of  undulating  waves.  Oh,  that  he  were  a 
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mariner,  exposed  upon  those  waves  to  the  worst  fury  of  storm  and 
tempest,  ora  very  wretch,  loathsome  with  disease,  plague-striGken, 
and  his  body  one  leprous  contagion  from  crown  to  sole,  hunted 
forth  to  gasp  out  the  remnant  of  infectious  life  beneath  those  ver- 
dant trees,  so  he  might  shun  the  destiny  upon  whose  edge  he  tot- 
tered ! 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would  steal  over  his  mind  from  time 
to  time,  in  spite  of  himself ; but  they  scarcely  moved  it  from  that 
stupor  into  which  it  had  sunk,  and  which  kept  him,  during  the 
whole  night,  like  one  who  had  been  drugged  with  opium.  He 
was  equally  insensible  to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  though 
the  third  day  was  now  commencing  since  even  a drop  of  water  had 
passed  his  lips.  He  remained  on  the  ground,  sometimes  sitting, 
sometimes  lying ; at  intervals,  sleeping  heavily ; and  when  not 
sleeping,  silently  brooding  over  what  was  to  come,  or  talking 
aloud,  in  disordered  speech,  of  his  wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his 
home,  and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a confused  mingling  of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  sixth  and  last  morning  dawned 
upon  Vivenzio,  if  dawn  it  might  be  called — the  dim,  obscure  light 
which  faintly  struggled  through  the  one  solitary  window  of  his 
dungeon.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  notice  the  melancholy 
token.  And  yet  he  did  notice  it — for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
saw  the  portentous  sign,  there  was  a slight  convulsive  distortion 
of  his  countenance.  But  what  did  attract  his  notice,  and  at  the 
sight  of  which  his  agitation  was  excessive,  was  the  change  his 
iron  bed  had  undergone.  It  was  a bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before 
him  the  visible  semblance  of  a funeral  couch  or  bier ! When  he 
beheld  this,  he  started  from  the  ground  ; and,  in  raising  himself, 
suddenly  struck  his  head  against  the  roof,  which  was  now  so  low 
that  he  could  no  longer  stand  upright.  “God’s  will  be  done!” 
U'as  all  he  said,  as  he  crouched  his  body,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  bier — for  such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had  been  so  con- 
trived, by  the  mechanical  art  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  that  as  the  ad- 
vancing walls  came  in  contact  with  its  head  and  feet,  a pressure 
was  produced  upon  concealed  springs,  which,  when  made  to  plav, 
set  in  motion  very  simple  though  ingeniously  oontrived  ma- 
chinery, that  effected  the  transformation.  The  object  was,  of 
course,  to  heighten,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  horrible  drama, 
all  the  feelings  of  despair  and  anguish,  which  the  preceding  ones 
had  aroused.  For  the  same  reason,  the  last  window  was  so  made 
as  to  admit  only  a shadowy  kind  of  gloom  rather  than  light,  that 
the  wretched  captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  every 
seeming  preparation  for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his  bier.  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed 
fervently ; and  sometimes  tears  would  gush  from  him.  The  air 
seemed  thick,  and  he  breathed  with  difficulty;  or  it  might  be 
that  he  fancied  it  was  so,  from  the  hot  and  narrow  limits  of  his 
dungeon,  which  were  now  so  diminished  that  he  could  neither 
stand  up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full  letjgth.  But  his  wasted  spirits 
and  oppressed  mind  no  longer  struggled  within  him.  He  was 
past  hope,  and  fear  shook  him  no  more.  Happy  if  thus  revenge 
had  struck  its  final  blow  ; for  he  would  have  fallen  beneath  it  al- 
most unconscious  of  a pang.  But  such  a lethargy  of  the  soul, 
after  such  an  excitement  of  its  fiercest  passions,  had  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  of  Tolfi  ; and  the  fell  artificer  of  his 
designs  had  imagined  a counteracting  device. 

The  tolling  of  an  enormous  bell  struck  upon  the  ears  of  Viven- 
zio. Fie  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The  sound  was  so  close  and 
stunning,  that  it  seemed  to  shatter  his  very  brain,  while  it  echoed 
through  the  rocky  passages  like  reverberating  peals  of  thunder. 
This  was  followed  by  a sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and  walls,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  fall  upon  and  close  around  him  at  once.  Vi- 
venzio screamed,  and  instinctively  spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though 
he  had  a giant’s  strength  to  hold  them  back.  They  had  moved 
nearer  to  him,  and  were  now  motionless.  Vivenzio  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  roof  almost  touching  his  head,  even  as  he  sat  cowering 
beneath  it,  and  he  felt  that  a farther  contraction  of  but  a few  in- 
ches only  must  commence  the  frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he 
had  been,  he  now  gasped  for  breath.  His  body  shook  violently — 
he  was  bent  nearly  double.  His  hands  rested  upon  either  wall, 
and  his  feet  were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the  pressure  in  front. 
Thus  he  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  that  deafening 
bell  beat  again,  and  again  there  came  the  crash  of  horrid  death. 
But  the  concussion  was  now  so  great,  that  it  struck  Vivenzio 
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down.  As  lie  lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the  bell  beat  loud 
and  frequent — crash  succeeding  crash  and  on,  and  on,  and  on 
came  the  mysterious  engine  of  death,  till  Vivenzio’s  smothered 
groans  were  heard  no  more.  He  was  horribly  crushed  by  the  pon- 
derous roof  and  collapsing  sides— and  the  flattened  bier  was  his 
Iron  Shroud. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Vegetable  Phenomenon. — In  the  garden  of  W.  Grimstone, 
Esq.,  of  the  Herbary,  Highgate,  is  now  to  be  seen  a pea-plant  in 
full  bearing,  which  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  gieat  length 
of  time  the  germinating  property  can  continue  in  seeds.  This 
plant  was  produced  from  one  of  three  peas  presented  to  the  above 
gentleman  by  J.  T.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  of  Saville-row,  ha- 
ving been  taken  by  the  latter  and  the  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  from  one  of  the  vases  recently  extracted  from  an  Egypt- 
ian sarcophagus,  and  where,  according  to  computation,  the  vases 
with  their  contents  must  have  remained  for  no  less  a period  than 
2841  years.  The  vases  contained  a large  quantity  of  dust,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  decomposition  of  a number  of  grains  of  wheat, 
vetch,  and  other  peas.  Some  of  the  grains  of  wheat  have  been 
sown  and  found  productive,  but  the  vetch  peas  have  not  germi- 
nated ; the  other  pea,  resembling  the  British  culinary  pea,  has  in 
the  above  instance  been  tried  effectually.  I he  three  peas  weie 
placed  by  Mr.  Grimstone’s  gardener  in  a hot-bed,  and  watched 
with  great  care.  After  some  time  one  only  was  found  to  sprout ; 
it  gradually  increased  in  height,  growing  like  a sprout,  and  finally 
burst  forth  a beautiful  white  bloom  with  green  stripes  having 
only  four  petals,  (an  English  pea  having  five  ;)  at  the  end  of  each 
are  three  singular  fangs.  Each  flower  was  of  a bell-shape,  some- 
thing like  a convolvulus,  but  not  so  large,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  pods  have  shot  forth,  and  are  now  nineteen  in  number,  and 
fit  to  gather,  and  they  are  in  shape  something  between  our  mar- 
rowfat and  scimitar  peas.  They  have  of  course  not  been  tried, 
but  it  is  believed  they  are  suitable  for  culinary  purposes,  judging 
from  the  blossoms  having  been  white.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  seve- 
ral eminent  botanitts,  scientific  and  other  gentlemen,  have  seen 
this  vegetable  phenomenon,  and  take  great  interest  in  it. 

Queen  Elizabeth  only  a Woman. — It  was  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  characteristics,  that  she  had  much  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a decision  on  any  point ; and  when  she  had  formed  a resolu- 
tion, she  frequently  changed  her  mind,  and  after  much  of  that  sort 
of  childish  wavering  of  purpose,  which,  in  a less  distinguished 
sovereign,  would  have  been  branded  with  the  term  of  vacillation, 
she  would  return  to  her  original  determination. _ This  fickleness 
of  will  occasioned  much  annoyance  to  her  minister,  and  still 
greater  inconvenience  to  persons  in  humbler  departments,  who 
were  compelled  to  hold  themselves  comformable  to  her  pleasure. 
When  she  changed  her  abode,  from  one  royal  residence  to  another, 
all  the  carts  and  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  drivers, 
were  impressed  for  the  transfer  of  her  baggage,  whatever  time  of 
the  year  it  happened  to  be,  and  this  was  considered  a grievance 
under  any  circumstances.  But  one  day  a carter  was  ordered  to 
come  with  his  cart  to  Windsor,  on  summons  of  remove,  to  convey 
a part  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  When  he  came,  her  Majesty  al- 
tered the  day,  and  he  had  to  come  a second  time  in  vain ; but 
when,  on  a third  summons,  he  attended,  and,  after  waiting  a con- 
siderable time,  was  told  “ the  remove  did  not  hold,  ’ he  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  and  said— “ Now  I see  that  the  Queen  is 
a woman,  as  well  as  my  wife  !”  which  words  being  overheard  by 
her  Majesty,  as  she  stood  by  an  open  window,  she  said— “ What 
villain  is  this  ?”  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth  ; 
or,  rather,  we  should  suppose,  to  satisfy  him  for  his  loss  of  time, 
and  the  inconvenience  her  uncertainty  of  purpose  had  occasioned. 
• — Miss  Strickland. 

Influence  of  our.  Pursuits  upon  the  Feelings.  Our 
feelings  are  greatly  influenced  by  our  pursuits,  and  by  those  ob- 
jects which  engage  our  attention.  The  person  who  is  continually 
in  pursuit  of  opportunities  for  exercising  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, either  by  conferring  or  acknowledging  kindness,  will  over- 
look a thousand  trifling  causes  of  offence,  which  might  have 
awakened  resentment  in  the  breast  of  another  ; while  those  in 


whom  the  selfish  passions  prevail,  will  be  equally  insensible,  and 
numberless  instances  of  kindness,  which  would  have  filled  the 
hearts  of  others  with  gratitude  and  joy,  just  as  a person  who  is 
eager  in  the  chase  will  disregard  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
winch  surrounds  him,  and  known  no  more  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed  than  if  he  had  never  seen  it. — Bowdlcr. 

The  Brewer.— He  comes  over-night  to  see  to  the  sticks  and 
coal ; and  just  tastes  how  old  the  ale  is,  and  pronounces  it  capital. 
He  takes  a crust  and  a half-pint  or  so,  to  recruit  his  strength 
against  the  next  day’s  work.  He  looks  out  his  candles  and  sees 
whether  the  malt  be  ready  ground,  and  in  the  right  place.  If  a 
careful  man,  he  also  fills  his  copper.  He  is  generally  a man  of 
great  fore-knowledge — anticipating  over-night  that  he  shall  want 
something  to  eat  before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  He,  therefore, 
takes  a store  of  provisions  and  a bottle  of  the  old  ale,  with  the  key 
of  the  brevvhouse,  to  be  in  readiness.  The  morning’s  work  com- 
mences at  two,  and  by  the  time  you  have  arisen,  he  has  mashed 
down  the  malt  in  your  vessel,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  in  his 
own!  and  is  now  ready  for  breakfast.  After  breakfast  he  lets  off 
the  wort,  of  which  he  tastes,  to  see  how  it  is ; and  takes  another 
pint  of  the  old  before  luncheon.  At  luncheon  he  takes  some  cold 
meat  and  a little  more  of  the  old,  and  another  pint  between  that 
time  and  dinner.  Before  dinner  he  inquires  about  the  hops,  and 
always  advises  you  to  have  the  highest  in  price.  He  generally 
gathers  a short  quantity — because  (as  he  says)  too  much  water 
spoils  the  beer.  At  dinner  time  the  beer  is  ready- to  boil,  and  you 
are  all  in  the  fidgets  lest  he  should  let  the  copper  boil  over  whilst 
trying  another  pint  of  the  old.  He  has  another  at  four  o clock, 
and  another  or  two  at  supper.  The  new  beer  having  been  set  a 
working  for  the  night,  the  next  morning  early  the  brewer  is  with 
you  again  to  see  that  all  is  right ; when  he  will  call  in  t'"o  of  his 
old  cronies,  Jack  Drinkwater  and  Tom  Hatemalt,  to  help  him  taste 
of  the  new.  He  will  then  ask  for  another  pint  of  the  old,  and 
prepares  for  tunning,  tasting  of  the  new  all  the  time,  whilst  you 
ejaculate  to  yourself  inwardly,  “ I wonder  how  he  finds  room  for 
both  old  and  new.”  A few  days  elapse,  when  he  calls  again  to 
“hop  down,”  and  he  takes  his  fee  with  another  drop  of  the  old, 
drinking  your  health  at  the  same  time,  and  wishing  (you  have  no 
doubt  conscientiously)  that  the  new  beer  may  be  no  worse  than 
the  old. 

Removal  of  Stains  from  Books. — Nearly  all  the  acids  remove 
spots  of  ink  from  paper,  but  it  is  important  to  use  such  as  attack  its 
texture  the  least.  Spirits  of  salts,  diluted  into  five  times  or  six 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  may  be  applied  with  success  upon 
the  spot,  and  after  a minute  or  two  washing  it  ofl  with  clear 
water.  A solution  of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  or  tartaric  acid  is 
attended  with  the  least  risk,  and  may  be  applied  upon  the 
paper  and  plates  without  fear  of  damage.  These  acids  taking 
out  writing-ink,  and  not  touching  the  printing  can  be  used 
for  restoring  books  where  the  margins  have  been  written 
upon,  without  attacking  the  text.  When  the  paper  is  disfigured 
with  stains  of  iron,  it  may  be  perfectly  restored  by  applying 
a solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  afterwards  one  of  ox- 
alic acid.  The  sulphuret  extracts  from  the  iron  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  renders  it  soluble  in  diluted  acids.  The  most  simple,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  effectual jnethod  of  raising  spots  of  grease, 
wax,  oil,  or  any  other  fat  substance,  is  by  washing  the  part  with 
ether,  and  placing  it  between  white  blotting-paper.  Then  with 
a hot  iron  press  above  the  part  stained,  and  the  defect  will  be 
speedily  removed.  In  many  cases,  where  the  stains  are  not  bad, 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Laughter. — Man  is  the  only  animal  with  the  powers  of  laugh- 
ing, a privilege  which  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  for  nothing. 
Let  us  then  laugh  while  we  may,  no  matter  how  broad  the  laugh 
may  be,  short  of  a lockjaw,  and  despite  of  what  the  poet  says  about 
“ the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind.”  The  mind  should 
occasionally  be  vacant  as  the  land  should  sometimes  lie  fallow  ; 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

Duty'. — How  wide  is  the  distance  between  the  knowledge  of 
our  duty  and  the  practise  of  it ! There  is  a gulf  between  them 
which  many  never  pass  ; and  fortunate  are  the  few  whose  own  ex- 
perience has  not  taught  them  that  to  pass  it,  requires  no  ordinary 
degree  of  persevering  and  vigorous  exertion. 

Matthew  Lansberry  used  to  say,  “ If  you  wish  to  have  a shoe 
made  of  durable  materials,  you  should  make  the  upper-leather  of 
the  mouth  of  a hard  drinker,  for  that  never  lets  in  water.” 
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POETRY. 


THE  EMIGRANT’S  BRIDE. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A SCENE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 


She  is  going! 

Gaze  thy  last  on  that  sweet  face,  fond  mother, 

Soon  will  distance  .make  love’s  yearning  vain  : 

Press  thy  quivering  lips  to  her’s,  young  brother, 

Thou  wilt  never  feel  it’s  thrill  again. 

Other  ties  and  other  hopes  have  won  her 
From  the  love  that  bless’d  her  earlier  day; 

Let  your  blessing,  sad  ones,  rest  upon  her, 

She  will  need  it  in  her  onward  way. 

Care  will  soon  weigh  down  her  spirit’s  lightness, 

And  her  hours  of  happy  calm  be  few  ; 

Soon  those  eyes  will  lose  their  wonted  brightness 
And  that  fair,  soft  cheek  its  healthful  hue. 

Sickness,  strife,  each  varying  ill  attendeth 
Wheresoe’er  the  alien’s  footsteps  range  , 

Fure,  indeed,  must  be  the  love  that  lendeth 
Strength  to  brave  so  perilous  a change. 

She  is  going! 

Sadly,  wecpingly,  she  gazes  round  her  ; 

Wild  her  glances— wandering  to  and  fro  ; 

With  its  thousand  links  the  chain  hath  bound  her 
Of  sweet  memories,  foster’d  long  ago. 

Though  resolved,  she  finds  it  hard  to"  sever 
From  the  endearing  charities  of  home, 

To  exchange  her  childhood’s  scenes  for  ever, 

For  stern  exile  o’er  the  ocean’s  foam. 

Must  those  sorrowing  friends  no  more  behold  her  / 

Can  it  be,  that  hope  indeed  is  vain  ? 

Yes  - their  circling  arms  will  ne’er  enfold  her 
In  their  fond  and  fervent  clasp  again  : 

At  that  mournful  consciousness,  she  starteth 
With  emotions  words  are  vain  to  tell  ; 

Love  still  leads  her  on,  yet  love  imparteth 

Bitterest  aguish  to  her  last  farewell.  T.  W. 

A U An  VI  N L E A V E S . 


Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 

Summer’s  bright  roses  one  by  one  have  past ; 
Gone  is  the  beauty  of  the  golden  sheaves ; 

Y e come  at  last, 

Prophets  of  winter-hours  approaching  fast ! 

Oh,  autumn  leaves! 

Why  look  ye  thus  so  brilliant  in  decay  ? 

Why,  for  the  dying  year  when  nature  grieves, 
Are  ye  so  gay 

With  richer  hues  than  graced  her  opening  day  ? 
Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 

Ye,  as  ye  don  your  crimson  robes  of  mirth, 

While  dull  decay  a moment  scarce  reprieves 
Your  forms  from  earth — 

Ye  tell  as,  happier  far  is  death  than  birth  ! 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 

Like  you  the  dying  saint  in  splendour  grows  ; 
With  each  faint  pulse  of  life  that  feebly  heaves 
At  evening’s  close, 

His  ev’ry  grace  with  added  glory  glows. 

Oh,  autumn  leaves ! 

Like  you,  he  casts  aside  all  hues  of  gloom, 

And  of  his  bright’ning  hopes  a chaplet  weaves 
That  o er  his  tomb 

Throws  the  glad  promise  of  eternal  bloom. 


THREE  PLEASANTRIES, 

OF  WHICH  THE  READER  MAY  TAKE  HIS  CHOICE. 


f is  pleasant  climbing  the  green  hill's  ascent, 
Soaring  in  undulations  from  the  sea, 

To  spy  in  fancy’s  mirror  stream  and  tree, 
Cottage  and  castle,  beautifully  blent. 

’I is  pleasant  from  the  lonely  peak  to  gaze, 

Oil  scenes  above  the  wizard  Fancy’s  power, 
llie  sunset,  gleaming  in  a golden  shower, 

And  maidens  dancing  in  the  rainbow’s  rays. 
And  sweeter  far,  descrying  in  the  vale 
Her  whom  we  love — to  give  the  person  scope, 
winged  with  joy,  adown  the  glittering  sloj  e 
I o the  fair  creature  in  the  echoing  dale ; 

And  while  she  smiles  or  laughs  aloud,  to  hope 
I he  tender  mood  may  in  its  turn  prevail 
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NQTSCES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  E.  (Liverpool.) — It  will  give  as  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  when 
convenient,  hut  we  have  too  much  consideration  for  the  jaws  of 
our  readers  to  place  them  in  jeopardy  by  publishing  your  “great 
unpronounceable .” 

E.  W.  E’s  letter  is  too  contemptible  to  require  an  answer. 

J.  W.  M.  (Brighton.) — We  do  not  remember  the  “ request,”  to  which 
you  allude.  No.  28  will  complete  Vol.  I. 

Paidopiiilea  had  better  send  her  address  and  one  of  the  essays. 

T.  Tay  may  rely  upon  it  he  will  never  write  poetry,  although  his 
production  is  superior  to  some  of  the  spoiled  paper  ive  have  re- 
ceived. 

D.  Wright,  (Aberdeen.) — You  poem  is  loo  lengthy  for  us.  We 

will  endeavour  to  find  a corner  for  a shorter  piece  of  equal  merit. 

E.  F.  (Devonport.) — Our  fair  readers,  we  trust,  do  not  require  ad- 

vice of  the  nature  you  have  sent  us.  Thanks  for  your  letter. 

Kate  must  not  think  she  is  forgotten. 

Will  the  author  of  “ Guy  of  A ulstone,”  favour  us  with  his  name  and 
address  ? 

Wc  will  send  Thomas  Sheard's  letter  to  Uncle  Peter,  he  will  doubtless 
be  anxious  to  oblige  such  a zealous  supporter. 

S's  letter  unfortunately  came  too  late  for  its  purpose.  Correspondents 
are  requested  to  bear  in  mi/ul  that  we  must  have  their  communi- 
cations at  least  a week  before  they  can  reckon  with  certainty 
upon  our  ability  to  give  them  attention.  We  are  obliged  to  be 
considerably  before-hand  with  our  day  of  publication. 

We  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  verses  mentioned  by  T.  C.  N. 

A Correspondent  may  be  right,  but  ive  must  take  time  to  consider 
the  matter  before  we  abandon  our  previous  opinion. 

Communications  received,  A Manchester  Subscriber,  D.  Wright, 
(No.  2),  W.  D.  L.  & J.  S. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
Office.  Country  booksellers  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  §c., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-strcct, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  1 20,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Onwiiyn,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. August  24,  1314. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


CHAPTER  III. — THE  SMUGGLER. 

ANY  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  strangler 
had  introduced  himself  into  the  ajoupa  of 
Djalma  and  tattooed  him  with  so  much 
adroitness.  The  tempest  of  the  morning 
had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  was  verging 
towards  the  horizon,  when  a horseman  ad- 
vanced rapidly  down  a long  avenue  of  spread- 
ing trees.  Sheltered  by  the  thick  and  verdant 
arch,  a thousand  birds  saluted  the  splendid 
evening  with  songs  and  gambols  ; red  and  green  parrots,  hung,  by 
the  help  of  their  hooked  beaks,  to  the  top  of  the  rosy  acacias. 
Maina  mainons,  large  birds  with  light  blue  plumage  tinged  at  the 
throat  and  tail  with  golden  shades,  pursued  the  princely  loriots, 
whose  black  feathers  are  shaded  by  bright  orange  hues,  and  kolo 
doves  uttered  their  gentle  cooing  at  the  side  of  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, all  sparkling  with  the  colours  of  the  emerald  and  ruby,  the 
topaz  and  the  sapphire.  This  avenue,  rather  raised,  overlooked 


a small  lake,  over  which  the  green  tamarind  trees  threw  their 
shadows.  The  calm  limpid  water  displayed  silver  fish  with  pur- 
ple fins,  motionless  as  if  they  were  encrusted  in  a mass  of  blueish 
crystal ; while  now  and  then  appeared  others  of  an  azure  blue 
with  vermillion  fins ; all  of  them  floated  without  motion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Myriads  of 
insects,  with  wings  of  fire,  like  animated  gems,  flew  and  hummed 
over  the  transparent  wave,  from  which  was  reflected,  as  if  at  an 
extraordinary  depth,  the  variegated  shades  of  the  aquatic  flowers 
on  its  borders.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  this  luxuriant 
scene — The  splendid  colours,  the  delicious  perfumes,  and  the  bril  ■ 
liant  sunshine — that  formed,  as  it  were,  a background  to  the  young 
and  handsome  horseman  advancing  up  the  avenue.  It  was  Djalma, 
at  present  unconscious  of  the  indelible  signs  tattooed  on  his  arm 
by  the  Strangler.  His  Java  horse  was  perfectly  black,  full  of  fire 
and  vigour,  and  of  symmetrical  form.  A small  red  carpet  served 
for  a saddle,  and  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  mare  Djalma  used 
a small  steel  bit,  with  bridle  and  reins  of  scarlet  silk,  scarcely 
thicker  than  a thread.  None  of  the  horsemen  sculptured 
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with  so  masterly  a hand  on  the  Parthenon,  sat  more  firmly  and 
proudly  on  his  horse  than  this  young  Indian,  whose  handsome 
face,  lit  up  by  the  sun’s  rays,  beamed  with  content  and  joy,  as  he 
inhaled  with  delight  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  were  yet  moist  with  the  abundant  rain  which  had  fallen 
during  the  storm. 

A crimson  cap  of  the  Greek  form,  which  confined  his  dark  hair, 
set  off  his  bronzed  complexion  to  great  advantage.  He  wore  a 
white  robe  with  loose  sleeves,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a scarlet 
sash.  Loose  white  drawers  disclosed  his  well  formed  limbs,  which 
were  tawny  and  smooth,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs  stood  out  with 
antique  purity  from  the  black  sides  of  his  horse,  as  he  pressed 
slightly  against  them.  He  had  no  stirrups  ; and  his  small  narrow 
feet  were  protected  by  red  morocco  sandals.  The  character  of  his 
mind,  by  turns  impetuous  and  restrained,  was  indicated  by  the 
pace  of  his  horse — now  rapid  and  precipitate,  like  an  imagination 
defying  every  check — now  slow  and  measured,  like  the  reflection 
which  succeeds  a wild  dream.  In  this  capricious  course,  his 
slightest  movements  were  full  of  grace  and  freedom,  although 
slightly  wild. 

Dispossessed  of  his  paternal  territory,  and  at  first  incarcerated 
as  a state  prisoner  by  the  English,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
battle  (as  M.  Josue  Van  Dael  had  written  M.  Rodin)  Djalma  was 
set  at  liberty;  he  then  quitted  continental  India  with  General 
Simon,  who  had  never  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison  in 
which  his  friend  was  confined,  and  had  journeyed  to  Batavia  to 
claim  his  mother’s  inheritance,  among’st  which  he  discovered  im- 
portant papers  and  a medal  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  Rose 
and  Blanche,  General  Simon  was  delighted  at  this  discovery, 
which  not  only  established  a relationship  between  the  families,  but 
held  out  important  hopes  for  the  future;  so  leaving  Djalma  in  Ba- 
tavia to  settle  his  affairs,  he  started  for  Sumatra,  hoping  there  to 
find  a vessel  which  should  transport  the  young  prince  to  France, 
it  having  now  become  necessary  for  him,  happen  what  might,  to 
be  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832.  The  general  had  ar- 
ranged to  return  immediately  to  Batavia  if  he  could  procure  a 
ship,  so  that  day  by  day  Djalma  repaired  to  the  jetty,  hoping  to 
see  him  arrive  by  the  packet-boat  from  Sumatra. 

A few  words  respecting  the  infancy  and  youth  of  Kadja-Smg’s 
son  are  here  necessary : He  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age ; and, 

having  been  simply  and  rudely  brought  up,  when  a child  he  used 
to  accompany  his  father  in  his  tiger  hunts,  and  while  still  a youth, 
he  assisted  him  in  a long  and  severe  contest  for  his  throne.  Having 
thus,  from  the  period  of  his  mother’s  death,  spent  his  time  in  his 
native  forests  and  mountains,  or  in  incessant  warfare,  his  vigorous 
and  ingenuous  nature  preserved  its  purity  ; and  never  was  the  sur- 
name of  generous  better  merited.  He  was  a prince  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  birth — a union  of  no  common  occurrence  ; and  during 
the  time  of  his  captivity  his  silent  dignity  procured  him  both  re- 
spect and  consideration.  A reproach  or  a complaint  never  escaped 
his  lips  ; a haughty  but  calm  melancholy  was  his  only  reply  to  the 
unjust  and  barbarous  treatment  he  met  with. 

Thus  habituated  to  the  mountain  life  peculiar  to  his  country, 
Djalma  was  a stranger  to  civilised  life,  and  had  with  all  the  vir- 
tues many  of  the  defects  of  the  savage  ; he  was  inflexible  in  his 
religious  faith,  devoted  in  friendship,  and  totally  regardless  of 
self,  but  merciless  and  unforgiving  to  any  who  treated  him  with 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  or  treachery;  he  held  the  life  of  a traitor 
or  a perjuror  cheap,  because  he  believed  were  he  either,  his  life 
would  be  justly  forfeit.  He  was,  in  fact,  a man  over  whom  his 
feelings  had  entire  control,  and  such  a man  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions, calculations,  falsehood,  deceptions,  tricks,  and  stratagems  of 
such  society  as  that  of  Paris,  would  doubtless  be  a subject  for 
much  curious  study.  We  suggest  this  because  from  the  time  his 
journey  to  Paris  was  fixed,  Djalma  had  but  one  desire  to  be  at 
Paris — at  Faris — that  fair  city,  of  which,  even  in  Asia,  so  many 
marvels  are  told.  But  the  pure  and  ardent  imagination  of  the 
young  Indian  was  especially  inflamed  by  his  fancies  respecting 
French  women — those  beautiful  and  fascinating  Parisians — tho-e 
wonders  of  elegance  and  grace — who  were  said  to  throw  into  the 
shade  by  their  presence  even  the  magnificence  of  the  capital  of 
the  civilised  world.  Even  at  that  moment — in  that  warm  and 
splendid  evening,  he  seemed  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  in 
the  midst  of  the  flood  of  golden  light  round  which  the  trees  formed 
an  arch  of  verdure,  pass  and  repass,  white  and  buoyant,  on  that 
rosy  back-ground,  voluptuous  and  lovely  phantoms,  that,  smiling, 


sent  him  kisses  from  their  taper  fingers.  Then,  unable  to  sup- 
press the  emotions  which  had  thus  excited  him,  he  suddenly  ut- 
tered an  almost  savage  note  of  joy  ; and,  at  the  same  moment,  his 
beautiful  steed  bounded  in  the  air,  as  though  participating  in  his 
ecstacy.  A piercing  sun-ray  darted  at  this  moment  through  the 
sombre  vault  of  the  alley,  and  illumined  the  whole  avenue.  For 
some  moments  a man  had  been  advancing  quickly  along  a path, 
which,  at  its  extremtty,  cut  diagonally  the  avenue  in  which  Djalma 
was  riding,  This  man  stopped  for  a moment  in  the  shade,  and 
looked  at  Djalma  with  astonishment.  It  was  indeed  charming  to 
see,  in  the  midst  of  this  radient  glow  of  light,  a young  man  so 
handsome,  so  enthusiastic,  so  joyous,  with  his  white  and  flowing 
raiment,  so  gracefully  seated  on  his  proud  black  steed,  which 
covered  its  bridle  with  foam,  and  whose  long  tail  and  mane 
streamed  in  the  evening  wind.  But,  by  a contrast  familiar  to  all 
human  desires,  Djalma  soon  felt  a gentle  but  subdued  melancholy, 
and,  lifting  his  hand  to  his  moist  and  downcast  eyes,  let  fall  his 
reins  on  the  neck  of  the  docile  stead  that  bore  him.  The  horse 
stopped  instantly,  stretched  out  its  swan-like  neck,  and  turned  its 
head  half  towards  the  individual  whom  it  saw  in  the  path. 

This  was  Mahal,  the  smuggler,  who  was  dressed  like  an  English 
sailor,  in  a jacket  and  trousers  of  white  canvass,  a wide  red  belt, 
and  a broad  brimmed  straw  hat ; his  features  were  tanned,  and 
strongly  marked,  and  although  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
quite  beardless.  “ What  seek  you  ?”  said  the  young  Indian.  “ You 
are — the  son  of  Kadja-Sing?”  “ Again,  I ask  you,  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?”  “ The  friend  of  General  Simon  ?” 

“ General  Simon  1”  exclaimed  Djalma.  “You  were  going  to 
meet  him,  as  you  have  done  every  evening  since  you  expected  him 
from  Sumatra  ?”  “Yes  ; but  how  know  you  that  ?”  said  the  In- 
dian, looking  at  the  smuggler  with  surprise  and  curiosity.  “ He 
ought  to  reach  Batavia  to-day  or  to-morrow.”  “ Do  you  come 
from  him?”  “Perhaps,”  said  Mahal,  mistrustfully.  “ But  are 
you  indeed  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  ?”  “I  am,  I tell  you.  And  when 
did  you  see  General  Simon  t”  “ If  you  are  the  son  of  Kadja- 
Sing,”  said  Mahal,  still  looking  at  Djalma  suspiciously,  “ what  is 
your  surname?”  “My  father  was  called  The  Father  of  the 
Generous,"  returned  the  young  prince;  and  a shade  of  sadness 
stole  over  his  brow.  These  words  seemed  to  carry  conviction. 
Yet  Mahal,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  be  more  fully  assured,  added, 
“ You  ought  to  have  received,  two  days  ago,  a letter  from  General 
Simon,  written  from  Sumatra.”  “I  did  so;  but  why  these  ques- 


tions?” 

“ To  be  certain  that  you  are  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  and  to  execute 
the  orders  I have  received.^  “ From  whom?”  “ From  General 
Simon.”  “Where  is  he?”  “ When  I am  sure  you  are  Prince 
Djalma,  I will  tell  you;  certainly  I was  told  you  would  be  mounted 
on  a black  mare  with  a red  bridle — but — .”  “By  my  mother! 
will  you  come  to  the  point  ?”  “ I will,  if  you  will  first  tell  me 

what  the  printed  paper  was  which  you  received  enclosed  in  the 
last  letter  sent  to  you  from  General  Simon.” 

“A  fragment  of  a French  newspaper.”  “Did  it  announce 
good  or  bad  news  for  the  general  ?”  “ Good,  for  it  stated  that,  in 

his  absence,  the  last  title  and  rank  conferred  on  him  by  the  em- 
peror had  been  recognized ; as  also  those  of  others  of  his  compa- 
nions inarms,  exiles  like  himself.”  “Your  are,  indeed,  Prince 
Djalma,”  said  the  smuggler,  after  a moment’s  thought.  “ I will 
speak.  General  Simon  is  in  Java;  he  landed  last  night  in  a so- 
litary part  of  the  island.”  “ In  a solitary  part?”  “ Yes,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself.”  “ He  1”  cried  Djalma.  “ He  con- 
ceal himself!  Why?”  “ I don’t  know.”  “ But  where  is  he  ?” 
asked  Djalma,  pale  with  anxiety.  “ Three  leagues  from  hence  on 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandi.”  “ Obliged  to  hide  !’’  re- 
peated Djalma,  his  countenance  expressing  increasing  anxiety, 
“ I am  not  sure  ; but  I think  it  is  because  oi  a duel  at  Sumatra, 
said  the  smuggler,  mysteriously.  “ A duel — with  whom  ? ‘ I 

do  not  know.  I am  not  sure  of  it.  But  do  you  know  Tchandi  ? 

“Yes.”  “The  general  expects  you  there;  so  he  told  me  to 
say.”  “You  came  with  him,  then,  from  Sumatra?”  “ I was 
the  pilot  of  the  little  smuggling  boat  from  which  he  landed  last 
night.  He  knew  that  you  came  every  day  to  look  for  him  on  the 
road  to  the  Mole,  and  told  me  I was  certain  to  meet  with  you. 
He  gave  me  the  particulars  about  the  last  letter  you  received  from 
him,°and  which  1 have  mentioned  to  you  that  you  might  know  I 
came  from  him  ; he  could  not  write  to  you  or  he  would  have  done 
so.”  “And  did  he  not  say  why  he  was  forced  to  conceal  him- 
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self?”  “Not  a word  to  me.  But  from  something  that  fell,  I 
suspect,  as  I told  you,  that  there  was  a duel.”  Knowing  the 
quick  temper  and  high  courage  of  General  Simon,  Djalma  thought 
the  suspicions  of  the  smuggler  were  very  probable,  and  after  a 
slight  pause  said  to  him — •“  Can  you  lead  my  horse  back  for  me  1 
My  house  is  outside  the  city — down  there — hidden  by  the  trees, 
near  the  new  mosque.  My  horse  would  be  an  obstacle  in  going 
up  the  mountain  of  Tchandi — I will  go  on  foot.”  “ I know  very 
well  where  you  live,  for  General  Simon  told  me,  and  I should 
have  gone  on  to  you  had  we  not  met  here.  I will  take  care  of 
your  horse.” 

Djalma  jumped  lightly  down,  threw  Mahal  the  bridle,  untied 
one  end  of  his  girdle,  and  taking  out  a small  silk  purse,  gave  it 
to  the  smuggler,  saying — “ You  have  been  obedient  and  faithful 
— take  this,  it  is  not  much  ; but  I have  no  more.”  “ Kadja-Sing 
was  justly  called  The  Father  of  the  Generous /”  said  the  smuggler, 
bowing  with  respect  and  gratitude,  as  he  took  the  road  to  Bata- 
via, leading  Djalma’s  mare.  The  young  Indian  plunged  into  the 
wood,  and  walking  rapidly,  hastened  to  the  mountain  on  which 
the  ruins  of  Tchandi  were  situated,  and  which  he  could  not  reach 
before  night. 

CHAPTER.  IV. M.  JOSUE  VAN  DAEL. 

M.  Josue  Van  Dael,  the  correspondent  of  M.  Rodin,  a Dutch 
merchant,  was  born  at  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Java,  his 
parents  had  sent  him  to  Pondicherry  to  be  educated,  where  for 
many  years  had  been  established  a celebrated  religious  house, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  Jesuits.  Here  he  became  leagued  with 
the  community,  as  a professor  of  the  three  vows,  or  lay  member, 
commonly  styled  temporal-coadjutor.  M.  Josue  passed  for  a man 
whose  probity  was  considered  perfect,  he  was  rigorous  and  exact 
in  his  affairs  ; cold,  discreet,  and  reserved,  and  of  singular  sagacity. 
His  financial  operations  were  almost  always  successful,  for  a pro- 
tecting power  was  ever  ready  to  forward  him  information  on  events 
which  effect  commercial  transactions.  The  religious  house  of 
Pondicherry  was  interested  in  his  business,  and  charged  him  with 
the  exportation  and  exchange  of  the  produce  of  many  extensive 
estates  which  it  possessed  in  the  colony.  Speaking  seldom, 
listening  always,  but  never  entering  into  discus  ion,  and  ex- 
tremely affable,  giving  little,  but  with  care  and  discretion,  M. 
Josue,  generally  inspired  not  sympathy  but  that  cold  respect  which 
men  of  his  stamp  usually  receive.  Far  from  living  with  the  free- 
dom and  ease  consequent  on  embibing  colonial  manners,  he  as- 
sumed great  regularity,  and  his  appearance  had  an  austerity, 
which  imposed  upon  the  world  at  large.  The  following  scene  was 
passing  in  Batavia,  while  Djalma  was  on  his  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi,  hoping  to  meet  there  General  Simon.  M.  Josue  entered 
his  private  room,  where  were  ledgers,  and  cash  books,  all  in  ex- 
treme order,  and  giving  evidence  of  extensive  business.  This 
closet  was  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  and  contained  but  one 
window,  which  opened  on  a small  deserted  court-yard,  and  was 
protected  from  without  by  an  iron  grating ; a moveable  blind 
being  substituted  tor  glass,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  of  Java. 

Josue,  having  placed  on  his  desk  a taper  enclosed  in  a glass 
shade,  looked  at  the  clock.  “ Half-past  nine,”  said  he  ; “ Mahal 
will  soon  return.”  So  saying,  he  went  out,  crossed  an  anteroom, 
and,  opening  a second  thick  door,  studded  with  large-headed  nails, 
he  reached  the  little  court-yard  cautiously,  that  he  might  not  be 
heard  by  the  people  of  the  house,  and  then  drew  back  the  secret 
bolt  which  fastened  a folding-  door  with  a large  bar  six  feet  long, 
and  defended  by  iron  spikes.  Leaving  this  open  he  returned  to 
his  countinghouse,  having  successively  and  carefully  closed  behind 
him  the  other  doors.  Josue  then  seated  himself  at  his  bureau, 
and  took  from  a secret  drawer  a long  letter,  or  rather  a memoir, 
begun  some  time  before,  and  written  day  by  day.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  this  letter,  addressed  to  M.  Rodin,  at  Paris,  in  the 
Rue  du  Milieu-des-Ursins,  was  prior  to  the  liberation  of  Djalma 
and  his  arrival  at  Batavia.  The  memoir  in  question  was  also  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Rodin,  and  M.  Josue  continued  it  thus  : — 

“ Fearing  the  return  of  General  Simon,  which  I had  learnt  by  in- 
tercepting his  letters — ( I have  already  told  you  that  I had  con- 
trived to  have  myself  appointed  as  his  agent  and  correspondent) — 
letters  which  I read,  and  then  delivered,  apparently  untouched,  to 
Djalma,  I have  been  obliged,  by  time  and  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, to  resort  to  extreme  means,  at  the  same  time  that  I have 


preserved  appearances,  and  rendered  great  service  to  humanity  : 
this  latter  reason  especially  actuated  me.  A new  danger,  more- 
over, imperiously  ruled  my  conduct.  The  steam-boat,  The  Ruyter, 
anchored  here  yesterday,  and  sails  again  to-morrow.  This  packet 
goes  to  Europe  by  the  Arabian  Gulf ; her  passengers  disembark 
at  the  Islnnus  of  Suez,  which  they  cross,  and  at  Alexandria  take 
another  vessel,  which  conveys  them  to  France.  This  journey  is 
both  quick  and  direct,  only  occupying  seven  or  eight  weeks  : this 
is  the  end  of  October,  so  that  Prince  Djalma  might  arrive  in 
France  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January ; and  I gather 
from  your  instructions,  of  the  cause  of  which  I am  ignorant,  it  is 
requisite,  at  all  hazards,  to  prevent  this,  as  you  say  one  of  the 
gravest  interests  of  our  society  would  be  compromised  by  the  ar- 
rival of  this  young  Prince  at  Paris  before  the  13th  of  February. 
If  I succeed,  as  I hope  to  do,  in  making  him  miss  the  Ruyter,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  reach  France  before  the 
month  of  April,  for  the  Ruyter  is  the  only  vessel  which  takes  this 
quick  and  direct  route,  all  the  other  ships  require  from  four  to  five 
months  to  reach  Europe.  Before  I tell  you  the  means  1 have 
employed  to  detain  Djalma  here — means,  of  which  at  this  moment 
I do  not  know  the  result,  good  or  bad,  I should  let  you  know  a 
few  facts.  There  has  been  discovered  in  Anglo-India,  a com- 
munity whose  members  called  themselves  Brethren  of  the  Good 
Work,  or  Phansegars,  which  simply  means  Stranglers;  these  mur- 
derers do  not  shed  blood — they  strangle  their  victims,  less  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  them  than  to  obey  a murderous  vocation  and 
the  laws  of  an  infernal  deity,  called  by  them  Bohwanie.  I can- 
not give  you  a better  idea  of  this  sect  than  by  transcribing  a few 
lines  from  the  preface  of  a report  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  who 
traced  out  this  dark  association  with  indefatigable  zeal.  This  re- 
port was  published  two  months  ago.  This  is  the  extract,  and  the 
colonel  speaks  thus  : — - 

‘“From  1822  to  1824,  while  I held  tlie  office  of  magistrate,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  civil  authority  in  the  district  of  Nersingpuur,  no  murder, 
no  robbery,  was  committed  by  a common  bandit  but  I was  instantly  informed 
of  it ! And  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  at  that  period,  a band  of  assassins  by 
profession,  resided  in  the  village  of  Kandelie,  at  four  miles  at  the  most  from 
my  house  of  justice  ; that  the  lovely  groves  of  the  village  of  Mundesoor,  a 
day’s  march  from  my  residence,  were  the  most  fearful  scenes  of  assassination 
inalllndia,  that  numerous  bands  of  ‘ Brethren  of  the  Good  Work,'  coming  from 
Hindostan  and  the  Deckan,  annually  met  in  these  ’thickets  as  at  a solemn  fes- 
tival, in  order  to  exercise  their  horrid  calling  on  all  the  roads  that  crossed  that 
locality,  I should  have  considered  him  as  a madman  scared  by  idle  reports  : 
and  yet  nothing  was  more  true.  T ravellers  were  interred  every  year  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  groves  of  .Mundesoor.  A tribe  of  assassins  lived  at  my  very  door, 
while  I was  supreme  magistrate  of  the  province,  and  extended  their  butcheries 
to  the  cities  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad.  I shall  never  forget  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  me,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stranglers,  who  had  become 
their  denouncer,  exhumed  thirteen  dead  bodies  from  the  very  ground  covered 
by  my  tent,  and  offered  to  disinter  an  unlimited  number  from  the  same  site.’ 

“ This  short  extract  will  give  you  some  idea  of  this  terrible  so- 
ciety, which  has  laws,  duties,  and  customs,  at  variance  with 
all  laws,  human  or  divine.  With  an  heroic  devotedness  to  each 
other,  obeying  their  chiefs  blindly,  considering  as  foes  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  their  community,  these  apostles  of  a murderous  re- 
ligion went  preaching  in  secresy  their  abominable  doctrines,  and 
enclosing  India  in  a vast  net.  Three  of  their  principal  chiefs,  and 
one  of  their  adepts,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  English  Gover- 
nor, reached  the  straits  of  Malacca,  situated  but  a small  distance 
from  Java;  a smuggler  and  pirate,  named  Mahal,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  them,  took  them  on  board  his  boat  and  lias  brought 
them  hither ; where,  believing  in  their  safety,  and  following  the 
counsels  of  the  smuggler,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  a thick  forest, 
in  which  are  several  ruined  temples,  where  subterraneous  caverns 
afford  them  shelter.  Amongst  these  chiefs,  all  three  of  remark- 
able intelligence,  is  one  named  Faringhea.  He  is  endowed  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  qualifies,  which,  in  another  sphere, 
might  serve  to  render  him  emiment  and  redoubtable.  He 
is  a Metis,  that  is,  the  son  of  a white  father  and  Indian 
mother.  He  has  principally  inhabited  towns  and  cities,  and 
speaks  English  and  French  very  well;  the  other  two  chiefs 
are  a Negro  and  an  Indian  : the  adept  is  a Malay.  The  smuggler 
Mahal,  thinking  that  he  might  obtain  a large  reward  by  betraying 
these  three  chiefs  and  their  disciple,  came  to  me,  knowing,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  my  great  influence  with  our  governor,  and 
offered,  two  days  since,  on  certain  conditions,  to  deliver  up  the 
Negro,  Faringhea,  the  Indian,  and  the  Malay.  These  conditions 
were  a large  sum  of  money,  and  the  guarantee  of  a passage  in 
some  ship  going  to  Europe  or  America,  in  order  to  escape  from 
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the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Stranglers.  I seized  with  avidity 
this  opportunity  of  delivering  up  to  human  justice  these  three 
murderers,  and  promised  Mahal  that  I would  intercede  for  him 
with  the  governor,  on  certain  conditions  on  my  side,  very  simple 
in  themselves,  which  concerned  Djalma.  I will  tell  you  my  pro- 
ject at  length  if  it  be  successful,  which  I shall  soon  known,  for 
Mahal  will  be  here  almost  immediately.  Waiting  until  I close  my 
despatches,  which  will  go  to  morrow  to  Europe  by  the  Iluy ter,  on 
board  of  which  I shall  pay  for  Mahal’s  passage,  if  he  is  successful, 
I will  advert  to  another  subject  which  is  very  important.  In  my 
last  letter,  I tcld  you  of  the  death  of  Djalma’s  father  and  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  son  by  the  English,  and  I requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  solvency  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  a banker  and  manu- 
facturer at  Paris,  who  has  a branch  establishment  at  Calcutta. 
This  information  has  now  become  useless,  if  what  I learn  is  un- 
fortunately true,  and,  in  that  case,  you  will  act  accordingly.  His 
house  at  Calcutta  owes  us,  that  is  to  myself,  and  our  college  at 
Pondicherry,  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  I am  informed  that 
M.  Tripeaud’s  affairs  are  in  a very  embarrassed  and  ruinous  con- 
dition. Desirous  of  establishing  a concern  which  should  ruin,  by 
its  heartless  competition  an  immense  business,  long  since  com- 
menced by  M.  Franfois  Hardy,  a most  extensive  manufacturer,  I 
learn  that  M.  Tripeaud  has  already  sunk  a vast  capital  in  this  un- 
dertaking, and  lost  it  all.  No  doubt  he  has  done  M.  Hardy  much 
harm,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  has  greatly  injured  his  own  fortune, 
and  if  he  fails,  his  disaster  will  be  ruinous  to  us,  as  he  owes  us 
and  our  clients  very  large  sums  of  money.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  all  possible  means  in  our  power 
should  be  employed  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Franfois 
Hardy,  already  much  shaken  by  the  desperate  opposition  of  M. 
Tripeaud.  If  this  combination  could  succeed  M.  Tripeaud  might, 
in  a short  time,  recover  all  he  has  lost,  assure  the  ruin  of  his  rival, 
which  would  secure  his  own  prosperity,  and  thus  our  debts  would 
be  paid.  No  doubt  it  will  be  most  painful,  and  even  grievous,  to 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  an  extremity  to  recover  our  funds  ; 
but,  in  these  days,  are  we  not  authorised  to  use  means  which  are  in- 
cessantly employed  against  us?  If  we  are  driven  to  this  by  the  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  of  men,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  distress- 
ing task  by  the  reflection,  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  earthly 
possessions,  it  is  with  a view  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  whilst, 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  these  goods  are  but  dangerous  means 
to  perdition  and  offence.  This  is  but  a proposal,  which  I humbly 
submit  to  you  ; if  I had  the  power  in  my  own  hands  of  taking  the 
initiative  on  the  subject  of  these  credits,  I should  do  nothing  of 
myself — my  will  is  not  my  own  ; with  all  I possess  it  belongs  to 
those  whom  I have  sworn  blindly  to  obey.”  A slight  noise  with- 
out disturbed  M.  Josue  Van  Dael,  and  drew  his  attention.  He 
rose  quickly,  and  went  to  the  window.  Three  gentle  taps  were 
struck  gently  on  .one  of  the  blinds.  ‘‘Is  that  you,  Mahal?” 
inquired  Josue,  in  a whisper.  “ It  is,”  was  the  reply  from  with- 
out, also  in  a suppressed  tone.  “ And  the  Malay  ?”  “ Has  suc- 

ceeded.” “ Indeed  !”  exclaimed  M.  Josue,  in  a tone  of  deep  sa- 
tisfaction— “are  you  sure?”  “Certain.  No  fiend  is  more 
skilful  or  more  daring.” 

“ And  Djalma  ?”  “ The  passages  from  General  Simon’s  last 

letter,  which  I quoted  to  him,  convinced  him  that  I came  from 
the  general,  and  that  he  would  find  him  at  the  ruins  of  Tchandi.” 
“ So  now — ?”  “ Djalma  is  at  the  ruins,  where  he  will  find  the 

negro,  Faringhea,  and  the  Indian.  There  they  have  made  an 
appointment  with  the  Malay,  who  tattooed  the  prince  while 
asleep.”  “ Have  you  been  to  examine  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage?” “ I went  yesterday— one  of  the  stones  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  turns  on  an  axis.  The  staircase  is  wide — it  will  suf- 
fice.” “And  the  three  chiefs  do  not  suspect  you?”  “No!  I 
saw  them  this  morning;  and  this  evening  the  Malay  came  to  tell 
me  all,  before  he  went  back  to  them  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandi ; for 
he  had  been  lurking  in  the  bushes,  not  daring  tj  appear  during 
the  day.”  “ Mahal,  if  you  have  told  the  truth — if  all  succeeds — 
your  pardon,  and  a large  reward  are  yours.  Your  passage  is  taken 
on  board  the  Ituyter ; you  will  sail  to-morrow,  and  will  thus  be 
protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Stranglers,  who  would  seek 
you  even  here  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  chiefs ; since  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  deliver  these  three  great  criminals  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  God  will  bless  you.  Go  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
governor’s  door.  I will  present  you.  There  are  important  ti- 
dings to  communicate  ; and  I do  not  hesitate  to  arouse  him  in 


the  night.  Go  quickly — I will  follow  you.”  The  retreating  steps 
of  Mahal  were  soon  heard  without — and  silence  again  reigned  in 
the  house.  M.  JosuS  added  the  following  lines  to  the  memoir: — 

“ Whatever  may  happen,  Djalma  cannot  now  leave  Batavia. 

Be  assured  that  he  will  not  see  Paris  by  the  13th  of  February 
next.  As  I foresaw,  I expect  to  be  about  this  affair  all  night.  I'  a 
am  now  going  to  the  governor.  To-morrow  I shall  add  some  few  ' 
words  to  this  memorial,  which  will  be  sent  to  Europe  by  the  ’ 
Ituyter.” 

M.  Josue  closed  his  bureau,  and  ringing  his  bell  violently,  has-  1 
tened  to  the  governors,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  family,  who  1 
were  surprised  to  see  him  go  out  so  late.  We  w ll  now  take  the  J 
reader  to  the  ruins  of  Tchandi. 

CHAPTER  V. TIIE  RUINS  OF  TCHANDI. 

The  storm  of  mid-day,  which  had  so  well  served  the  design  of  ■ 
the  Strangler  on  Djalma,  was  succeeded  by  a calm  and  serene  j 
night.  The  moon  rose  6oftly  behind  a mass  of  striking  ruins, 
situated  on  a hill,  in  the  midst  of  a thick  wood,  three  leagues  from 
Batavia.  Blocks  of  stone,  high  brick  walls  worn  away  by  time, 
vast  porticoes  covered  with  vegitation,  were  seen  in  the  clear  ho- 
rizon, in  the  silvery  light  which  was  shed  copiously  from  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven.  The  moonbeams  stealing  through  one  of  the 
porticoes,  fell  on  two  colossal  statues  placed  at  the  foot  of  an  im- 
mense staircase,  the  stones  of  which  were  almost  hid  by  grass,  ^ 
moss,  and  underwood.  The  remains  of  one  of  these  statues,  J 
broken  in  the  middle,  were  scattered  on  the  ground  ; the  other,  j 
still  entire,  was  frightful  to  look  at.  It  represented  a man  of  \ 
gigantic  proportions,  with  a head  three  feet  in  height,  the  ex- 
pression of  whose  countenance  was  ferocious  in  the  extreme  ; 
two  eyes  of  black  slate  were  inlaid  in  its  stone-grey  face  ; the  J 
mouth  large,  wide,  and  opened  to  its  utmost  stretch,  had  become  j 
the  nest  of  reptiles,  a swarm  of  whom  might  be  seen  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  to  crawl  in  and  out  of  its  stone  lips.  A wide  girdle,  j 
covered  with  symbols,  encircled  the  waist  of  this  statue,  and  sup-  j 
ported  the  long  sword  which  hung  by  its  side.  The  giant  had  four 
extended  arms,  and  in  his  four  massive  outspread  hands  he  sup- 
ported an  elephant’s  head,  a coiled  serpent,  a human  skull,  and  a 
bird  resembling  a heron.  The  moon,  which  lighted  this  statue  on 
one  side,  spread  a full  light  over  the  profile,  thus  adding  to  the 
singular  wildness  of  its  aspect. 

Here  and  there,  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  brick  walls,  half 
destroyed,  were  fragments  of  bas-relief,  also  stones  rudely  sculp- 
tured ; of  these,  that  in  the  best  preservation  represented  a man 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and  the  wings  of  a bat,  devouring  a 
child.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  gloomy  i 
than  these  wood-surrounded  ruins,  covered  with  horrid  emblems,  j 
and  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  at  dead  of  night.  Against  j 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  arose  a rudely  constructed  hut, 
which  was  dedicated  to  some  mysterious  and  bloody  Japanese  1 
divinity,  it  was  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  door,  a trellis 
work  of  cane,  was  half  open,  permitting  areddish  light  to  escape, 
which  threw  its  warm  hues  on  the  tall  grass  with  which  the  earth 
was  covered.  Three  men  were  in  this  hut  which  was  lighted  by 
a clay  lamp,  in  which  burnt  a cocoa  fibre  wick,  fed  by  oil  from  the 
palm  tree.  The  first  of  these  men  seemed  about  forty  years  of  ] 
age,  and  was  shabbily  dressed  in  the  European  fashion  ; his  pale, 
indeed  almost  fair  face,  announced  that  he  belonged  to  a mixed 
race,  he  was  the  issue  of  a white  and  a black.  The  second  was 
an  African  negro,  with  thick  lips,  broad  shoulders,  and  sinewy 
limbs  ; his  woolly  hair  was  turning  grey ; he  was  clothed  in  rags, 
and  stood  near  the  Indian.  The  third  was  sleeping,  stretched  on 
a mat  in  one  corner  of  the  hut. 

These  three  men  were  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Stranglers,  who, 
driven  from  Continental  India,  had  taken  refuge  in  Java,  assisted 
by  Mahal,  the  smuggler.  “ The  Malay  comes  not,”  said  Faring- 
hea, who  was  the  bravest  chief  of  this  murderous  sect,  “ perhaps 
he  has  been  slain  by  Djalma  in  executing  our  orders.”  “The 
morning  storm  has  brought  forth  the  reptiles,”  said  the  negro, 
“he  may  have  been  bitten,  and  by  this  time  his  body  will  be  but 
a nest  of  serpents.”  “ To  forward  the  good  work,”  replied  Faring- 
hea, “ it  is  necessary  to  risk  life.”  “ And  to  inflict  it,”  added  the 
negro.  A stifled  cry,  followed  by  some  inarticulate  words,  caused 
these  two  personages  to  turn  their  heads  towards  the  sleeper.  The 
latter  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  his  face  was  beardless  and 
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much  bronzed,  and  his  coarse  stuff  robe  and  small  striped  biown 
and  yellow  turban,  announced  him  to  be  of  the  pure  Hindoo  race; 
his  sleep  appeared  disturbed  by  a painful  dream,  cold  sweat  be- 
dewed his  features,  which  were  horribly  contracted,  and  talking  in 
his  dream,  his  voice  was  short  and  broken,  and  his  whole  form 
convulsed.  “ Always  that  dream,”  observed  Faringhea,  “ always 
about  that  man.”  “Whatman?”  “ Do  you  not  recollect  about 
five  years  since,  when  the  ferocious  Colonel  Kennedy,  the  destroyer 
of  the  Indians,  held  a tiger  hunt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with 
twenty  horses,  four  elephants,  and  fifty  attendants.”  “ Yes,  yes, 
replied  the  negro,  “and  we  three  hunters  of  men  had  the  best  ot 
the  sport.  Kennedy,  with  his  horses,  elephants,  and  servants,  de  - 
stroyed  not  a single  tiger,  but  we  had  ours,”  he  added  with  an 
ironical  sneer.  “Yes,  Kennedy,  the  human  tiger  fell  into  our  am- 
buscade, and  the  brothers  of  the  good  work  offered  up  a rare  sacri- 
fice to  their  goddess  Bohwanie.”  “ If  you  remember  just  as  we  were 
tying  the  last  knot  round  the  neck  of  Kennedy  that  we  saw  that  tra- 
veller, he  saw  our  work  and  his  fate  was  sealed.  Ever  since,” 
added  Faringhea,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  Indian,  “ the  remem- 
brance of  that  murder  has  haunted  him  in  his  sleep.”  “ And  when 
he  is  awake  too,”  said  the  negro,  with  a significant  air.  “ Listen,” 
interrupted  Faringhea,  as  the  Indian  again  began  to  mutter, 

“ listen,  he  is  repeating  the  replies  of  that  traveller,  when  he  gave 
him  the  alternative  of  dying  or  uniting  with  us  in  the  good  work. 

It  preys  on  his  mind  always!”  And  in  truth  the  Indian  was 
carrying  on  a conversation  by  himself.  “ Traveller,  said  the 
dreamer,  “ what  is  that  black  mark  along  your  forehead  ? it  ex- 
tends  from  temple  to  temple.  It  is  a fatal  mark,  and  your  glance 
'is  sombre,  you  have  suffered  much,  have  been  a victim  to  the 
tyranny  of  others— come  with  us — Bohwanie  avenges  the  injured. 
You  have  suffered? — Yes,  suffered  deeply!  For  a long  time?— 
Yes,  for  a very  long  time ! Thou  still  suff'erest  l— For  ever  ! What 
wouldst  thou  bestow  on  him  who  hath  so  done  to  thee  ?-  1 ity  ! 
Will  thou  return  wrong  for  wrong  ? — I would  return  love  for  hate  ! 
Who  art  thou,  then,  that  wouldst  return  good  for  evil  1—1  am  he 
who  loves,  suffers,  and  forgives !’’ 

“Dost  hear  him,  brother?”  said  the  negro  to  Faringhea — 

“ he  has  not  forgotten  the  words  of  the  traveller  before  he  died — 
the  vision  follows  him  still.  Listen— he  speaks  again ; how  pale 
he  is  !”  The  Indian,  still  dreaming,  continued  thus  : — Traveller, 
there  are  three  of  us  : w'e  are  fearless,  and  have  death  in  our 
hands ; thou  hast  seen  us  sacrifice  to  the  good  work  ; join  us  or 
c]ie — die — die  ! — -Oh,  what  a look  ! — Not  so — do  not  look  on  me 
so.”  As  he  uttered  these  words  the  Hindoo  made  a sudden  start, 
as  if  to  shun  an  object  that  approached  him,  and  suddenly  awoke. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  which  was  reeking  with  pers- 
piration, and  looked  wildly  around  him. 

“ Brother,  always  this  dream  !”  said  Faringhea  to  him  : “ for 
a hardy  hunter  of  men,  thy  head  is  weak.  Luckily,  thine  heart 
and  hand  are  strong.”  The  Indian  made  no  reply  for  some  mo- 
ments, but  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  After  a pause,  he  said — 
“ It  is  some  time  since  I dreamed  of  this  traveller.”  “ Is  he  not 
dead?”  said  Faringhea,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Didst  not 
thou  thyself  fasten  the  cord  around  his  neck?”  “I  did!”  said 
the  Indian,  shuddering.  “ And  did  we  not  dig  his  grave  close  to 
Colonel  Kennedy’s?”  “Did  we  not  bury  him,  the  same  as  the 
murderous  Englishman,  under  the  sand  and  reeds  ?”  interrogated 
the  Neirro.  “ Yes,  yes,  we  dug  the  grave,”  responded  the  Indian, 
with  a shudder  of  horror ; “ and  yet,  a year  ago,  I was  near  to 
the  gate  of  Bombay,  one  evening,  waiting  for  one  of  my  brethren. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  pagoda  to  the  east  of  the  little 
hill.  I see  it  all  now.  Sitting  there,  I suddenly  heard  a slow, 
calm,  firm  tread  ; and  turning  round,  ’twas  he  himself!  coming 
out  of  the  town!”  “ The  vision  !”  cried  the  negro — “ the  vision 
again.”  “ The  vision  certainly  !”  remarked  Faringhea,  “ or  some 
striking  resemblance.”  “ I knew  him  at  once  by  the  black  mark 
across  his  brow — ’twas  he  ! ’twas  he  ! I remained  motionless 
with  fear — my  eyes  starting  out  of  my  head.  He  stopped,  and 
cast  on  me  his  mild  and  melancholy  glance  : in  spite  of  myself, 
I exclaimed — ‘ ’Tis  he  !’  ” 

“‘It  is  I,”  he  replied,  with  his  gentle  voice;  ‘may  all  those 
you  have  slain  rise  again  as  I have  done.’  Then  he  pointed  towards 
the  sky,  and  continued — ‘ Why  slay  ? Hearken  ! I came  from 
Java , I am  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  to  a country  of  eter- 
nal snows  ; there  or  here,  whether  on  a land  of  fire  or  land  of  ice,  yet 
l shall  he  for  eternity.  Thus  will  it  be  with  the  souls  of  all  who 


perish  under  thy  deadly  cord,  either  in  this  world  or  the  other  ; in 
this  earthly  form  or  in  some  other,  the  soul  will  always  be  a soul— 
thou  cans't  not  extinguish  that.  Why  then  do  you  kill?'  And 
then,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  he  went  on  his  way,  always  walking 
slowly,  and  looking  down.  He  ascended  the  bill  of  the  pagoda, 
and  I followed  him  with  my  eyes,  unable  to  stir.  As  the  sun  set, 
he  paused  on  the  summit,  his  tall  figure  stood  out  against  the 
sky,  and  then  he  disappeared.  Oh,  ’twas  he  /”  said  the  Indian, 
trembling  violently  as  he  spoke  ; and  then  again,  after  a long  si- 
lence, “ It  was  he  /” 

This  recital  of  the  Indian  had  never  varied,  and  he  had  fre- 
quently narrated  this  strange  adventure  to  his  comrades.  This 
pertinacity  on  his  part  shook  their  incredulity,  or  rather  made 
them  endeavour  to  explain,  by  natural  causes,  an  event  which 
appeared  supernatural.  “ Perhaps,”  said  Faringhea,  after  some 
reflection,  “ the  knot  which  choked  the  traveller  was  not  so  tight 
as  actually  to  cause  death,  and  a breath  of  life  might  remain  in 
him  : the  air  may  have  penetrated  the  reeds,  with  which  he  was 
covered,  and  so  he  returned  to  life.”  “ No,  no  !”  said  the  Indian, 
shaking  his  head  ; “this  man  is  not  of  our  race'  . What 

mean  you?”  “ Now  I am  sure- ” “ Sure  of  what?  Listen! 

said  the  Hindoo,  solemnly.  “ The  number  of  victims  that  the 
sons  of  Bohwanie  have  sacrificed  for  ages  past,  is  nothing  to  the 
immensity  of  dead  and  dying  that  this  terrible  traveller  leaves 
behind  him  in  his  murderous  progress.”  “He!”  exclaimed  the 
negro  and  Faringhea.  “ He  !”  replied  the  Indian,  in  a tone  of 
conviction  which  struck  home  to  his  companions.  “ Hearken 
and  tremble  ! When  I encountered  this  traveller  at  Bombay  he 
had  come  from  Java,  and  he  journeyed  towards  the  north.  The 
next  day,  Bombay  was  ravaged  by  the  cholera,  and  we  soon  learnt 
that  this  scourge  first  appeared  at  Java.”  “ True,  observed  the 
negro.  “ Listen  again,”  continued  the  Indian,  “‘  I go  to  the  north, 
to  a country  of  perpetual  snow,’ said  the  traveller.  The  cholera 
too  went  towards  the  north.  It  passed  through  Muscat,  Ispahan, 
Tauris,  and  reached  Siberia.”  “ True,”  cried  Faringhea,  be- 
coming thoughtful.  “ And  the  cholera,  continued  the  Indian, 

“ never  spread  more  than  five  or  six  leagues  a day,  the  journey  of 
a man.  It  never  appeared  in  two  places  at  once,  but  advanced 
slowly  and  equally,  always  about  a day’s  walk  for  a man.”  The 
Indian's  companions  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 
After  a moment’s  silence  the  negro  said — “ And  you  believe  that 

this  man ?”  “ I believe  that  this  man  whom  we  killed,  has 

been  restored  to  life  by  some  infernal  divinity,  and  commissioned 
to  bear  through  the  earth  this  terrible  scourge,  and  to  scatter 
everywhere  the  pestilence  he  is  free  from.  Remember,  ex- 
ultingly  added  the  Indian,  “ remember.  He  passed  through  Java 
—the  cholera  desolated  Java— he  came  to  Bombay— the  cholera 
ravaged  Bombay— he  went  to  the  north— the  cholera  laid  waste 
the  north.”  Thus  saying  the  Indian  fell  into  a profound  reverie, 
and  the  negro  and  Faringhea  appeared  struck  dumb  by  surprise. 
The  Indian  spoke  the  truth,  concerning  the  mysterious  progress, 
wholly  inexplicable,  of  this  fearful  scourge,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
did  not  spread  more  than  five  or  six  leagues  a day,  and  never  ap- 
peared in  two  places  at  once. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  trace,  in  the  maps 
drawn  up  at  the  time,  the  progress  of  this  disease,  which  presented 
all  the  caprices  attending  human  travel  : pausing  here,  rather 
than  there — selecting  certain  provinces  of  a country — certain 
towns  of  a province — particular  quarters  of  a town — streets  of  a 
district,  and  one  house  in  a street ; having,  even,  its  halting  and 
sojourning  places,  and  afterwards  continuing  its  slow,  mysterious, 
and  terrible  progress.  The  words  of  the  Indian,  recalling  these 
fearful  peculiarities, ‘powerfully  impressed  the  negro  and  Faring- 
hea, whose  ferocious  natures,  by  vindictive  feelings  and  contagious 
and  terrible  doctrines,  had  assumed  and  made  them  victims  to  the 
monomania  of  murder. 

******* 

For  some  minutes  the  three  Stranglers  preserved  a profound 
silence.  Outside  the  hovel  the  moon  threw  her  large  and  silvered 
rays  and  vast  blue  shadows  on  the  striking  mass  of  ruins.  The 
stars  shone  brilliantly,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  fitful  breeze 
rustled  the  clustering  and  bright  leaves  of  the  bananas  and  palm- 
trees.  The  pedestal  of  the  gigantic  statue,  which  was  preserved 
entire,  and  was  on  the  left  of  the  portico,  rested  on  large  slabs, 
half  concealed  by  the  brushwood.  Suddenly  one  of  these  slabs 
appeared  to  give  way.  Frpm  the  opening,  which  was  effected 
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noiselessly,  a mail,  clothed  in  uniform,  looked  out  and  carefully 
reconnoitered  about  him,  listening  attentively.  Seeing  the  glare 
of  the  lamp  which  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the  hut  tiicker'over 
the  tall  herbage,  lie  withdrew,— made  a signal,  and  then  he  and 
two  other  soldiers  climbed,  with  the  greatest  precaution  and  silence, 
up  the  lower  steps  of  this  subterranean  staircase,  and  glided 
stealthily  across  the  ruins.  For  a few  moments  their  moving 
shadows  were  thrown  on  the  ground  by  the  moonbeams,  but  they 
soon  disappeared  behind  several  pieces  of  the  ruined  walls.  At 
the  moment  when  the  thick  slab  resumed  its  place  and  level,  heads 
of  several  other  soldiers  were  partly  visible  in  the  concealment  of 
this  excavation.  Faringhea,  the  'Indian,  and  the  Negro,  still 
plunged  in  deep  thought,  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 


Chapter  vi. — the  ambuscade. 

Faringhea,  no  doubt  desirous  of  diverting  the  painful  thoughts, 
which  the  language  of  the  Indian  on  the  mysterious  progress  of 
the  Cholera  had  excited,  suddenly  changed  the  subject.  His  eye 
shone  with  a wild  glare,  and  his  countenance  assumed  a look  of 
tierce  enthusiasm,  as  he  exclaimed — “ Bohwanie  will  ever  watch 
over  us  her  fearless  men-hunters.  Courage,  brothers,  courage  ! — - 
the  world  is  wide  and  our  prey  is  every  where.  The  English 
force  us  to  leave  India — we,  the  three  chiefs  of  the  good  work  ! 
What  matters  that?  We  leave  behind  us  brethren,  as  well  con- 
cealed, as  numerous,  as  terrible,  as  the  black  scorpions,  which 
only  betray  their  presence  by  their  deadly  bite.  Exile  but 
widens  our  range,  our  domains.  Brother,  to  thee  is  America!” 
said  the  chief  to  the  Hindoo,  with  an  air  of  inspiration.  “ Bro- 
ther, to  thee  is  Africa  !”  he  said  to  the  negro.  “ Brothers,  to  me 
is  Europe ! Wherever  there  are  men,  there  are  executioners  and 
victims  wherever  there  are  victims  there  are  hearts  filled  with 
hatred  ; be  it  our  task  to  influence  those  hatreds  with  all  the 
fiercest  longings  after  vengeance.  It  is  reserved  for  us,  by  dint 
of  stratagems  and  seduclious,  to  draw  around  us,  servants  of  Boh- 
wanie, all  whose  zeal,  courage,  and  boldness,  can  be  useful  to  us. 
Amongst  ourselves,  and  for  ourselves,  let  us  rival  each  other  in 
devotion,  in  self  denial.  Let  us  lend  each  other  force,  help,  and 
support.  Let  all  who  are  not  with  us  be  our  prey.  Let  us  iso- 
late ourselves  in  the  midst  of  all,  against  all,  in  spite  of  all.  For 
us  let  there  be  no  country,  no  family ! — our  family  is  our  biethren 
— our  country,  the  universe  !” 

This  savage  eloquence  deeply  impressed  the  negro  and  the 
Hindoo,  who  were  usually  under  the  influence  of  Faringhea,  whose 
intelligence  was  so  greatly  superior  to  their  own,  although  they 
themselves  were  amongst  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  this  san- 
guinary fraternity.  “ \ ou  are  right,  brother,”  exclaimed  the 
Hindoo,  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Faringhea — “ be  the  world 
ours!  Here,  even  in  Java,  let  us  leave  a trace  of  our  passage. 
Before  we  quit  it,  let  us  establish  the  good  ivork  in  this  island;  it 
will  increase,  for  her  misery  is  great.  The  Dutch  are  as  rapacious 
as  the  English.  Brothers,  I saw  in  the  marshy  rice  -fields  of  this 
isle,  always  deadly  to  those  who  cultivate  them,  men  whom  want 
forced  to  this  suicidal  labour;  they  were  pale  and  wan  as  dead 
corpses.  Some,  extenuated  by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  famine,  fell 
never  again  to  rise  ! Brothers,  the  good  work  will  increase  in  this 
land!”  “The  other  evening,”  said  Faringhea,  “ I was  on  the 
border  of  the  lake  behind  a rock  ; a young  woman  came  thither 
having  on  a few  miserable  rags,  which  scarcely  covered  her  lean 
and  wasted  frame  : in  her  arms  she  bore  a young  child,  whom  she, 
weeping,  pressed  against  her  dried-up  breast.  She  embraced  the 
infant  thrice,  saying — ‘ Thou,  at  least,  shalt  not  become  miserable 
like  thy  fatner  ! and  she  cast  it  into  the  waters,  uttering  a piercing 
shriek  as  the  child  sunk.  At  this  sound  an  alligator,  concealed 
in  the  reeds,  dashed  into  the  lake.  Brothers,  here  mothers  kill 
their  children  for  pity’s  sake.  Oh,  the  good  work  will  increase  in 
this  land !”  “ This  morning,”  said  the  negro,  “ whilst  they  were 

mangling  one  of  the  black  slaves  with  the  lash,  a little  old  man,  a 
merchant  of  Batavia,  left  his  country-house  to  return  to  the  city. 
In  his  palanquin  he  received,  with  all  the  indolence  of  palled 
appetite,  the  sad  caresses  of  two  of  the  young  creatures  with  whom 
his  harem  is  peopled,  by  purchasing  them  of  their  parents,  too 
poor  to  bring  them  up.  The  palanquin  which  held  this  old  man 
and  the  two  young  girls  was  borne  by  a dozen  young  and  powerful 
men.  Brethren,  there  are  mothers  here  who,  from  want  sell  their 
children — slaves  who  are  tortured  by  the  lash,  and  man,  like  a 


beast  of  burden,  carries  his  fellow  men— the  good  ivork  will  flourish 
in  this  country !”  “ In  this  country,  and  in  every  country  where 

oppression,  and  misery,  and  slavery,  and  corruption,  reign  trium- 
phant.” 

“ If  we  can  enlist  Djalma  amongst  us,  as  advised  by  Mahal, 
the  smuggler,”  observed  the  Indian,  “our  voyage  to  Java  would 
have  a double  profit,  for  then  we  should  reckon  among  our  tribe 
a courageous  and  enterprising  young  man,  whose  motives  for 
hating  mankind  are  overpowering.”  “ He  will  be  here  soon.  Let 
us  stimulate  his  hatred.”  “ Recall  to  him  the  death  of  his  father.” 
“ The  massacre  of  his  family.”  “ His  captivity.”  “ Let  but  hate 
influence  his  heart,  and  he  is  ours.”  The  negro,  who  had  been 
thoughtful  for  some  time,  observed  : — “Brothers,  should  the  smug- 
gler, Mahal,  deceive  us.”  “ He!”  cried  the  Indian,  almost  in- 
dignantly ; “ has  he  not  given  us  shelter  in  his  boat  ? Has  he 
not  enabled  us  to  escape  from  the  continent?  And  has  he  not 
engaged  to  carry  us  into  Bombay,  from  whence  we  may  find  con- 
veyance to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.”  “ What  interest  could 
Mahal  have  in  deceiving  us,”  added  Faringhea;  “besides,  does 
he  not  know  that  nothing  could  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  sons  of  Bohwanie?”  “And  has  he  not  engaged, ”=  said  the 
black,  “ by  stratagem,  to  send  Djalma  to  us  this  evening,  and  once 
here,  must  he  not  become  one  of  us?”  “ And  was  it  not  by  the 
advice  of  the  smuggler,  that  we  ordered  the  Malay  to  tattoo  on  the 
arm  of  the  young  prince  'the  name  of  Bohwanie.”  “ But  suppose 
he  should  refuse  to  join  us,  notwithstanding  the  reason  he  has  to 
detest  the  human  race.”  “ Then,  Bohwanie  will  decide  his  fate,” 
said  Faringhea,  with  a pensive  air.  “ But  will  the  Malay  succeed 
in  surprising  Djalma  during  his  slumbers,”  said  the  negro.  “ None 
can  be  more  daring,  more  active,  or  more  cunning,  than  the  Ma- 
lay,” observed  Faringhea.  “ Did  he  not  surprise  a black  panther 
as  she  littered  ? Did  he  not  kill  her  and  possess  himself  of  her 
young,  which  he  sold  to  the  captain  of  an  European  vessel  ?” 
“The  Malay  has  succeeded,”  cried  the  Indian,  as  he  heard  a sin- 
gular cry,  which  in  the  silence  of  the  night  suddenly  resounded 
through  the  woods.  “ Yes,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  conqueror,”  said 
the  negro.  “ It  is  the  signal  by  which  the  brethren  announce  they 
have  seized  their  prey.” 

Shortly  after  the  Malay  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  dressed 
in  a glaring,  striped,  coloured  cotton  shirt.  “ Have  you  suc- 
ceeded ?”  demanded  the  negro  with  anxiety.  “ Djalma  for  life 
will  carry  the  sign  of  the  good  work,”  replied  the  Malay,  proudly, 
“ to  reach  him  I was  obliged  to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Bohwanie,  of  a 
man  who  was  in  my  path.  I have  concealed  his  body  amongst 
the  brushwood  near  the  ajoupa.  But  Djalma  carries  our  sign. 
The  smuggler,  Mahal,  is  already  informed  of  it.”  “And  Djalma 
did  not  awake?”  said  the  Indian,  astonished  at  the  skill  and  cun- 
ning of  the  Malay.  “ Had  Djalma  awoke,”  calmly  replied  the 
Malay,  “ I should  not  have  been  alive,  since  I was  ordered  to 
spare  bis  life.”  “ Because  his  life  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than 
his  death,”  replied  Faringhea.  Then,  addressing  the  Malay, 
“ Brother,  in  risking  your  life  for  the  good  work,  you  have  done 
to-day  what  we  did  yesterday,  and  must  do  again  to-morrow. 
To-day,  you  obey ; another  day,  and  you  will  command.”  “We 
all  belong  to  Bohwanie,”  said  the  Malay.  “ What  is  next  to  be 
done  ? I am  ready.”  As  he  spoke,  the  Malay  turned  towards 
the  door  of  the  hovel,  and  said  suddenly,  and  in  a calm  voice, 
“ Here  is  Djalma — he  is  approaching  the  cabin  : Mahal  has  not 
deceived  us.”  “ He  must  not  see  me  yet,”  said  Faringhea,  going 
into  the  further  corner  of  the  hut  and  concealing  himself  beneath 
a mat.  “ Try  and  persuade  him  ; if  he  resist,  I have  my  plan.” 
Faringhea  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  Djalma  reached  the 
door  of  the  hovel. 

At  the  sight  of  these  three  persons,  with  countenances  so  re- 
pulsive, Djalma  recoiled  with  surprise.  Ignorant  that  these  men 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Phansegar,  and  knowing  that  in  this 
country,  where  there  are  no  public-houses,  travellers  often  pass 
the  night  under  tents,  or  in  ruins  which  they  pass,  he  made  a step 
towards  them.  When  his  first  surprise  was  over,  recognising,  in 
the  bronzed  features  and  peculiar  costume  of  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals, a Hindoo,  he  said  to  him,  in  his  native  tongue, — “ I ex- 
pected to  find  here  an  European, — a Frenchman,”  “ The  French- 
man is  not  here  now,”  replied  the  Indian  ; “ but  lie  will  not  be 
long.”  The  Indian,  comprehending  by  Djalma’s  questions  the 
means  which  Mahal  had  made  use  of  to  draw  him  into  this  snare, 
hoped  to  gain  time  by  not  undeceiving  him.  “ Do  you  know 
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this  Frenchman?”  asked  Djalma  of  the  Phansegar.  “He  appointed 
to  meet  us  here  as  well  as  yourself,”  replied  the  Indian.  Ancl 
why?”  said  Djalma,  more  and  more  astonished.  “You  will  know 
when  he  arrives.”  “ Was  it  General  Simon  who  told  you  to  be 
here?”  “ It  was  General  Simon.”  _ _ . 

There  was  a momentary  pause,  during  which  Djalma  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  expound  this  mystery.  “ And  who  are  you  . lie 
inquired  of  the  Indian  with  a suspicious  air,  for  the  profound  si- 
. lence  which  the  two  companions  of  the  Phansegar  observed  began 
to  excite  his  suspicion. 

“ Who  are  we  ?”  replied  the  Hindoo  ; “we  are  yours  it  you  will 
be  ours.”  “ I have  no  need  of  you  : you  have  no  need  of  me?” 
“Who  knows?”  “ I know.”  “You  deceive  yourself:  the  English 
killed  your  father;  he  was  a king.  You  have  been  a captive, 
proscribed,  and  now  possess  nothing.”  At  this  reminding  of  his 
condition  and  his  sufferings,  Dj alma’s  brow  became  clouded;  he 
started,  and  a bitter  smile  curled  his  lip.  The  Phansegar  con- 
tinued : “ Your  father  was  just  and  brave  ; beloved  by  his  subjects  : 
he  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Generous,  and  justly  was  he  so 
called.  Will  you  leave  his  death  unavenged  ? Shall  the  hatred 
that  consumes  you  be  unfruitful?” — “ My  lather  died  swoul  in 
hand.  I aveno-ed  him  by  the  English  I slew  in  battle.  He  whom 
I now  look  on  as  my  father  tells  me,  and  be  advises  me  well,  that 
it  would  now  be  madness  to  attempt  to  struggle  against  the 
English  power,  to  recover  my  kingdom.  When  they  set  me  at 
liberty,  I swore  never  to  tread  on  Indian  soil  again.  I keep  the 
oaths  I make.”  “ You  were  robbed,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  ot 
your  father  by  men.  Men  may  be  found  elsewhere,  on  whom  you 
may  avenge  your  wrongs.” — “These  men  are  innocent  ot  my 
wrono-s.”— “ Still  they  are  men,  and  therefore  had  a share  in  them. 
On  them  let  your  hatred  fall.”  “ Are  you  not,  then,  a man,  that 
you  speak  thusof  men?” — “ I,  and  those  who  resemble  me,  are 
more  than  men.  Wq  are  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race  what  bold 
huntsmen  are  to  the  wild  beasts  they  chase  through  the  forest. 
Will  you  be  as  we  are,  and  become  more  than  a man  ? vv  ill  you 
satisfy,  fully,  largely,  with  impunity,  the  hatred  which  consumes 
you  at  heart  for  the  wrongs  they  have  done  you  ?”— “ Your  words 
grow  more  and  more  obscure,”  said  Djalma.  “ I entertain  no 
hate  in  my  heart.  When  an  enemy  is  worthy  of  me,  I light  him  ; 
when  he  is  not,  1 despise  him.  I hate  neither  the  brave  nor  the 
cowardly.”— “ Treason !”  cried  the  negro  suddenly,  pointing  to 
the  door  of  the  hut  with  a rapid  gesture,  from  which  Djaima  and 
the  Indian  had  gradually  retired  during  the  conversation,  for  they 
now  stood  in  a corner  of  the  hut.  At  the  exclamation  of  the  negro, 
Farino-hea,  whom  Djalma  had  not  seen,  pushed  hastily  aside  the 
mattincr  that  concealed  him,  and,  poniard  in  hand,  bounded  fiom 
the  hut  with  the  spring  of  a tiger.  Perceiving  a line  ol  soldiers 
cautiously  advancing,  he  gave  one  a mortal  blow,  knocked  down 
two  others,  and  disappeared  in  the  ruins. 

All  this  passed  so  quickly  that  before  Djalma  could  turn  to  dis 
cover  the  cause  of  the  negro’s  cry,  Faringhea  had  escapee,  and  h 
as  well  as  the  three  stranglers,  were  seized  by  some  of  the  military, 
while  others  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  Faringhea.  The  negro,  the 
Malay,  and  the  Indian,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  escape,  rapidly 
exchanged  some  words  and  held  their  hands  for  the  cords,  with 
which  some  of  the  sold:ers  were  furnished. 

At  this  moment  the  Dutch  captain  who  commanded  the  detach- 
ment entered.  “ Here  is  another,”  he  said,  pointing  to  Djalma, 
and  speaking  to  three  soldier  who  bad  bound  the  Fhansegars. 
“ Every  one°in  bis  turn,  Captain,”  said  an  old  sergeant,  “ we’ll 
attend  to  him  directly.”  Djalma  was  petrified  with  surprise,  not 
at  all  comprehending  what  was  going  forward,  but  when  the  old 
sero-eant  and  two  of  the  men  advanced  to  bind  him,  he  repulsed 
them  with  great  energy  and  precipitated  himself  towards  the  door 
where  the  officer  stood.  The  soldiers,  fancying  that  Djalma  would 
submit  as  patiently  as  the  others,  were  not  prepared  for  resistance, 
and  gave  way,  awed,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the  noble  and  com- 
manding appearance  of  the  son  of  Kadji  Sing.  “ Wherefore  would 
you  bind  me  as  you  have  bound  these  men?”  cried  Djalma,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  officer  in  the  Hindoo  language,  who  un- 
derstood the  language  from  having  served  for  years  in  the  colonies. 
“ Why  do  we  bind  "you,  wretch?”  replied  the  officer,  “ because 
you  are  part  of  the  band;  and  you,”  he  added,  addressing  the 
soldiers,  “ are  you  afraid  of  him  ? Tie  a rope  round  liis  wrists 
now,  he  will  soon  have  one  round  his  neck.”  “ I ou  are  mistaken, 
said  Djalma,  with  a calm  and  mild  dignity  which  astonished  the 


officer:  “I  have  not  been  here  a quarter  of  an  hour— I know 
nothin^  of  these  men— I came  here  to  meet  a Frenchman.  Y ou 
are  no°  one  of  the  Fhansegars.  Who  do  you  think  will  believe 
such  a tale  as  that?”  “What!”  cried  Djalma,  with  an  expression 
of  horror  so  natural,  that  at  a sign  from  the  officer  the  soldiers 
again  approached  to  bind  the  prince.  “ Are  these  men  part  of 
that  horrid  band  of  murderers,  and  you  accuse  me  of  being  an  ac- 
complice. I am  at  my  ease  now,  Monsieur,  and  the  young  man 
sliruo-ged  his  shoulders  with  disdain.  “Your  being  at  ease  is 

nothing  to  the  purpose,”  replied  the  officer,  “ thanks  to  the  con- 
fessions, we  now  know  the  signs  by  which  to  recognise  the 
stranglers.”  “I  repeat,  Monsieur,  that  I have  the  greatest 
horror  of  these  murderers,  a,nd  that  I came  here  to  The  negro 
interrupting  Djalma,  said  to  the  officer  with  ferocious  joy—  1 ou 
spoke  trulyT  the  sons  of  the  good  work  are  known  by  signs  tattooed 
in  their  flesh.  Our  time  is  come — we  submit  to  our  fate.  Look 
on  our  arms  and  on  those  of  that  young  man.”  The  officer  said  to 
Djalma—"  If  you  have  not  the  marks  to  which  the  negro  alludes, 
which  we  will  instantly  ascertain,  andean  give  satisfactory  reasons 
for  your  presence  here,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  in  two  hours. 

“ You  do  not  comprehend  me,”  exclaimed  the  negro  to  the 
officer  “ Prince  Djalma  is  our  leading  brother,  and  bears  on  his 
left  arm  the  name  of  Bohwanie  in  testimony  thereof.”  “ 1 es 
added  the  Malay;  “he  is  as  much  the  sworn  servant  of  the  good 
work  as  we  are.”  “ And  as  complete  a Phansegar  as  any  of  us, 
rejoined  the  Indian.  These  three  men,  deeply  irritated  at  the  in- 
dio-nant  disgust  with  which  Djalma  had  repudiated  the  idea  of 
belonging  to  their  sect,  now  took  a ferocious  delight  in  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  a member  of  their  horrible 
association.  “ What  answer  do  you  make  -to  all  this  . lnqunecl 
the  officer  of  Djalma. 

The  prince,  smiling  disdainfully,  replied  only  by  thrusting  back 
with  his  rio-ht  hand  the  loose  hanging  sleeve  from  his  left  arm,  and 
extending  it  bare  to  the  shoulder,  lor  general  inspection.  L n- 
paralleled  audacity  !”  exclaimed  the  officer,  as,  directing  Ins  glance 
to  the  out-stretched  arm  of  the  prince,  he  beheld,  in  indelible 
characters  of  deep  blood- red,  the  name  of  Bohwanie  traced  just 
above  the  principal  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  inside  of  the  elbow- 
joint.  Passir.o-  rapidly  from  the  prince  to  the  Malay,  the  officer 
pushed  back  his  sleeve,  and  saw  the  same  letters  similarly  traced. 
Still  determined  upon  further  proof,  he  carefully  examined  the 
arms  of  the  negro  and  Indian  ; each  bore  tlm  precise  counterpart 
of  the  mysterious  words  written  on  the  arm  oi  Djalma.  Misera- 
ble and  contemptible  being !’  ’ cried  the  officer,  turning  towards  the 
prince,  in  a paroxyism  of  rage  ; “ you  are  more  hateful  and  ab- 
horrent to  my  sight  than  even  your  wretched  associates  . Hand- 
cuff him,  like  a mean,  cowardly  assassin  as  he  is  !”  added  he  to 
the  soldiers  ; “ tie  him  as  a paltry  miscreant  who  lies  even  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  for  assuredly  his  punishment  will  not  be  long 

deferred.”  . , 

Stupified  and  speechless,  Djalma  remained  :n  mute  and  motion- 
less surprise,  o-azing  on  the  fatal  and  incomprehensible  maiks  upon 
his  arm— his  whole  being  absorbed  in  dismay  and  wonder  at  a tact 
so  bewildering.  “ Have  you  still  the  effrontery  to  deny  bearing 
these  characters  ?”  exclaimed  the  officer,  with  deep  disgust  and 
indignation.  “ Alas,  no  !”  returned  the  prince,  in  accents  of  m- 
tense  suffering.  “’Tis  there — I see  it  but  too  plainly.  lis 
well,  unhappy  man  ! that  you  at  length  avow  your  guilt,  replied 
the  officer.  “ Soldiers,  watch  over  this  person  and  his  accom- 
plices— remember  your  own  lives  will  have  to  answer  for  it  if  .you 
suffer  them  to  escape.”  _ 

Djalma,  who  could  not  believe  all  this  was  more  than  a tearful 
dream,  and  whose  senses  were  so  completely  disturbed  as  to  pre- 
vent his  attempting  to  justify  himself,  allowed  the  soldieis  to 
manacle  his  limbs,  and  lead  him  away  without  offering  the  slight- 
est resistance.  The  officer,  aided  by  a party  of  soldiers,  sought 
diligently  throughout  the  ruins  in  hopes  of  discovering  Faringhea, 
but  in  vain;  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  he  followed  the  prison- 
ers, who  had  been  previously  despatched  to  Batavia  under  a power- 
ful escort. 


Some  hours  after  these  events,  M.  Josue  Van  Dael  thus  termi- 
nated the  memorandum  addressed  to  M.  Rodin  at  Paris.  The 
circumstances  were  such  that  I could  not  act  otherwise,  and  the 
temporary  arrest  of  Djalma  will  only  serve  to  prove  his  innocence. 
Early  this  morning  I waited  upon  the  governor  to  protest  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  young  prince.  1 Since  it  is  through  me,’  I said,  ‘ that 
three  great  criminals  are  given  into  the  hands  of  justice,  it  is  but 
right  you  should  prove  your  gratitude  to  me,  by  causing  the  inno- 
cence of  Prince  Djalma  to  become  apparent,  for  certainly,’  I added, 
‘when  I yesterday  gave  you  information  that  the  Phansegars 
would  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  I little  anticipated  the 

adopted  son  of  General  Simon  would  be  confounded  with  them 

an  excellent  young  man,  with  whom  for  some  time  I have  had 
much  intercourse.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  in  what  way  he  has  been  drawn  into 
this  dangerous  position — and  I have  such  confidence  in  his  inno- 
cence that  I require  no  mercy,  being  certain  he  will  have  suffi- 
cient fortitude  to  await  in  prison  the  day  of  justice.’ 

“ In,a11  1 have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  the  least  false- 
hood, for  none  can  be  more  certain  than  I am  of  Djalma’s  inno- 
cence. The  governor  replied  that  he  was  as  morally  convinced  as 
I was  of  the  innocence  of  the  prince,  but  that  justice  must  take  its 
course,  as  in  that  way  alone  could  it  be  discovered  in  what  manner 
the  mysterious  sign  became  tattooed  on  his  arm.  Mahal,  the 
smuggler,  who  is  the  only  man  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  this 
affair,  will  quit  Batavia  in  an  hour  by  the  Ruyter , which  will  bear 
these  despatches. 

“ You  perceive,  therefore,  by  what  I have  said,  that  Prince 
Djalma  will  be  forcibly  detained  here  for  at  least  a month  ; and 
the  opportunity  of  sailing  by  the  Ruyter  thus  lost,  it  will  be  ab- 
lutely  impossible  for  the  young  Indian  to  be  in  France  before  the 
13th  of  February  in  the  coming  year.  Thus  have  I,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  blindly  and  explicitly  followed  your  directions,  con- 
sidering only  the  aim  and  ends  which  should  justify  the  means 
employed.  \ ou  assure  me  that  the  welfare  of  society  requires  the 
sacrifice  of  a few  to  the  general  good,  and  I yield  implicit  obedi- 
dience  to  your  words  and  commands,  passively  contented  myself 
with  being',  what  all  should  be,  willing  to  become  a mere  machine 
m the  hands  of  my  superiors,  obeying  their  impulses,  without 
even  seeking  to  guess  the  motive  or  reason  ; and  well  remember- 
ing that  high  and  impressive  command — ‘ that,  to  promote  any 
great  or  holy  design,  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the  hands  of 
our  superiors— as  mute,  as  passive,  and  as  passionless,  as  would 
be  a corpse  taken  from  its  grave.'  Let  us  then  continue  to  act  in 
firm  concert  and  entire  confidence  in  each  other’s  zeal,  for  we  live 
m troubled  times  ; circumstances  and  events  may  alter,  we  can 
know  no  change.  Obedience  and  courage,  secresy  and  patience, 
cunning  and  boldness,  union  and  devotion,  be  henceforth  the 
watchwords  of  those  who  have  no  country  but  the  universe,  no 
family  but  our  brethren,  and  no  authority  but  the  Church  of 
Rome.  j y ,, 

About  ten  o clock  in  the  morning,  Mahal  the  smuggler  de- 
parted with  his  seab  d despatches  to  go  on  board  the  Ruyter  : but 
at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  his  body,  evidently  strangled  by  the 
Phansegars,  was  found  among  the  rushes  of  a wild  spot  he  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  his  bark,  and  proceed  in  her  to  the  vessel 
he  was  to  sail  in. 

The  Ruyter  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour  when  the  body 
of  the  smuggler  was  first  discovered ; but  in  vain  did  M.  Josug 
cause  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  the  voluminous  packet 
entrusted  to  him — not  a trace  could  be  discovered  of  it,  or  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  captain  of  the  Ruyter,  recommending 
Mahal  as  the  passenger  he  was  to  expect : neither  were  the  close 
researches  made  after  Faringhea  successful. 

This  dangerous  chief  of  the  Stranglers  was  never  again  seen  in 
Java.  e 


UNIFORMITY  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  CREATION. 


If  there  be  one  thing  which  tends  more  forcibly  to  excite  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  to  see  the 
uniformity  of  those  laws  which  regulate  and  govern  the  universe. 
The  laws  which  direct,  for  example,  the  operation  of  those  con- 
stantly  acting  agents,  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  are  immutable, 
whether  exhibiting  their  power  in  the  formation  of  the  minutest 
crystal,  or  in  destroying  in  an  instant  the  noblest  structure  of 
human  skill— -whether  engaged  in  propelling  the  steam-boat  and 
railnay-carriage,  or  giving  birth  to  the  devastating  influences  of 
the  volcano.  Everything  in  creation  presents  this  system  of  uni- 
formity. From  the  commonest  stone  to  the  most  complicated 


of  all  structures— Man,  there  is  a regular  chain,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  and  it  will  be  found  upon  examination 
that  nature  lias  never  passed  abruptly  from  one  kind  of  structure 
to  another.  In  a preceding  number  we  had  occasion  to  remark 
upon  this  uniformity,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  be  enabled  to  trace  with  us  the  links  which  unite  struc- 
tures and  beings  apparently  so  opposite. 

Bitumen  and  sulphur  form  the  links  which  unite  the  earths,  as 
they  are  termed,  or  those  bodies  such  as  flint  and  clay,  which  nei- 
ther possess  alkaline  nor  acid  properties,  to  metals.  Vitriols  unite 
metals  with  salts,  and  crystallization  connects  salts  with  stones. 
The  hard,  indestructible  mineral,  Asbestos,  forms  a link  between 
stones  and  plants.  As  connecting  plants  with  animals,  we  may 
produce  numerous  instances : Thus,  for  example,  the  Venus’  Fly 
Trap,  a sketch  of  which  we  presented  in  a recent  number,  may, 
with  confidence  be  instanced.  It  is  a perfect  plant,  with  all  the 
peculiar  structure  of  plants,  and  yet  possesses  some  of  the  pro- 
perties  of  animals — motion  apparently  voluntary,  a digesting  appa- 
ratus, and  depends  moreover  on  insects  for  its  growth  and  sub- 
sistence. The  Valisneria  Spiralis  again  possesses  a limited  degree 
of  motion,  with  which  it  is  only  endowed  for  a specific  purpose, 
namely,  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  The  Sensitive  plant  is  like- 
wise a familiar  instance  of  the  motions  in  flowers  allied  to  the 
sensibility  of  animal  life.  It  naturally  contracts  its  flowers  in  the 
evening,  and  expands  them  with  the  morning’s  light,  but  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  shrinking  from  external  violence,  and 
folding  up  its  leaves  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  hand.  This 
property  has  drawn  from  one  of  our  poets  a pretty  tribute  : — 

“ Weak  with  nice  sense,  the  chaste  Minosa  stands, 

From  eacli  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands, 

Oft  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer's  glade, 

Alarmed  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade, 

And  feels  alive  through  all  her  tender  form, 

The  whispered  murmurs  of  the  gathering  storm, 

Shuts  her  sweet  eyelids  to  approaching  night, 

And  hails  with  freshened  charms  the  rosy  light." 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Polypus  as  the  connecting  link 
between  animals  and  plants.  Its  structure  entitles  it  to  classi- 
fication as  an  animal,  and  yet,  like  the  plant,  it  remains  adherent 
to  one  spot,  without  the  power  of  motion,  and  so  simple  is  its 
structure  that  it  may  be  turned  inside  out  without  injury,  and 
that  portion  which  was  originally  external,  performs  the  functions 
of  digestion  as  well  as  that  which  had  been  internal.  The  tube- 
worm  appears  to  lead  from  insects  to  the  mollusca  and  reptiles. 
The  water-serpents  and  the  eel  are  the  connecting  links  between 
reptiles  and  fish.  The  flying-fish  and  the  anas-niger  connect  fish 
with  birds.  The  bat  and  the  flying-squirrel  are  a medium  between 
animals  and  birds,  while  the  ornithorynchus links,  by  the  remark- 
able similitude  of  its  bill,  birds  to  the  mammals,  and  the  monkey 
equally  gives  the  hand  to  quadrupeds  and  man.  We  thus  see 
that  the  great  divisions  of  creation  are  curiously  and  wondrously 
united,  and  the  same  uniformity  exists  in  every  minor  gradation. 
Nature  never  makes  a sudden  step — there  is  no  great  chasm — 
her  descent  from  man  to  the  lowest  being  in  creation  is  gradual 
and  uniform. 

And  does  not  this  still  more  demand  our  admiration  and  wonder 
when  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  creation.  The  globe  we  in- 
habit, if  estimated  by  the  immensity  of  celestial  space,  dwindles 
into  a mere  atom,  and  yet  what  scenes  of  enchantment  and  wonder 
are  displayed  in  every  corner  of  this  -comparatively  insignificant 
portion  of  the  creation.  Life,  in  its  various  forms,  meets  the  eye 
in  every  region  to  which  our  researches  can  extend.  IIow  infinite 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are 
spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  number  ofspeciesof 
insects  is  reckoned  at  80,000,  and  the  other  classes  of  animals 
comprise  nearly  25,000  species.  All  climates  have  their  peculiar 
productions,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  peopled  by  their  peculiar 
inhabitants.  From  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole,  to  the  scorching 
sands  of  the  line ; from  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountain  to  the 
dark  abysses  of  the  deep  ; the  shades  of  the  forest,  the  subterranean 
recesses  of  the  earth,  and  hidden  caverns  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as 
the  cultivated  theatres  of  human  industry,  all  teem  with  life,  all 
are  replete  with  enjoyment.  Wherever  life  can  be  sustained  we 
find  life  produced.  Even  in  the  minutest  drop  of  water  we  may 
discover  by  the  microscope  innumerable  animalculae,  each  endowed 
with  spontaneous  powers  of  motion,  and  giving  unequivocal  signs 
of  individual  animation. 
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As  the  first  of  our  series  of  views  in  the  picturesque  land  of  our 
northern  brethren,  we  have  selected  the  magnificent  Calton  Hill, 
represented  by  our  artist  with  great  fidelity.  To  understand  its 
situation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Scottish  metropolis 
is  situated  within  three  hills,  which  assume  somewhat  ot  the  form 
of  a triangle.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Castle  Hill,  a mass  of  trap 
rock,  descending  perpendicularly  on  three  sides,  and  admirably 
adapted  in  form,  height,  and  commanding  position,  for  the  site  ot 
a castle.  The  Castle  Hill  slopes  off  on  the  one  side  to  the  Salis- 
bury Craigs,  with  the  lofty  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  The  Salis- 
bury Craigs,  unlike  Calton  Hill,  has  preserved  all  its  original 
wildness  and  savage  grandeur.  It  consists  ot  a high,  steep  trap 
rock,  with  bare,  sharp,  almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  covered  at 
the  top  with  a scanty  grass,  upon  which  a few  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  always  feeding.  The  appearance  of  this  great  volcanic 
formation  is  so  wild  that  one  naturally  expects  to  see  the  roaring 
and  heaving  waters  of  a stormy  ocean  boiling  at  its  base  instead 
of  the  elegant  squares  and  streets  which  spread  tar  away  at  its 
foot.  The  sombre  and  majestic  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  is  seen 
towering  over  almost  all  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
other  side  the  Castle  Hill  slopes  off  to  the  Calton  Hill,  and  in  the 
valley  thus  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  town,  that  portion 
which  is  called  the  Old  Town,  together  with  the  ancient  palace  of 
Scotland’s  monarchs,  Holyrood,  is  situated. 

Edinburgh  has  been  compared  to  Athens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance  and  position,  and  Calton  Hill  has  been  supposed  to 
resemble  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
it  is  this  fancied  resemblance  which  has  induced  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple to  cover  it  like  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  with  monuments  of 
their  national  heroes  and  poets,  many  of  which  are  already  com- 


pleted. Of  these  we  will  give  a brief  description:  The  first  is  a 
light  monument,  something  like  a lighthouse,  to  the  memory  ot 
the  immortal  hero  Nelson ; and  near  this,  are  two  others,  respec- 
tively erected  to  the  memories  of  Professor  Playtair  and  Dagaid 
Stewart.  Another,  situate  at  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  is  erected 
in  honour  of  the  poet  Burns, 

“ A pile, 

A monument,  that  tells  to  heaven 
The  homage  of  earth’s  proudest  isle 
To  her  bard-peasant  given.” 

How  sad  is  the  thought  which  will  obtrude  itself  as  we  gaze  on 
this  monument,  that  the  poet’s  lite  would  have  been  gladdened, 
and  his  death  postponed  by  the  possession  of  but  a quarter  of  the 
sum  spent  in  its  erection.  The  site  of  this  monument  is  much 
less  elevated  than  that  of  the  others  on  the  hill ; nevertheless,  it 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  him,  who,  having  a temple  in  eveiy 
Scottish  heait,  can  afford  to  have  his  monument  even  in  a corner. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  poet,  exquisitely  executed  by 

Flaxman.  ' . . 

But  the  most  conspicuous  object  on  Calton  Hill  is  the  beginning 
of  a great  national  monument,  very  much  resembling  the  Parthe- 
non, from  the  ruins  of  which  it  was  we  believe  designed,  and  in- 
tended to  crown  the  hill,  as  the  Parthenon  does  the  Acropolis. 
This  monument  is  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  the  heroes  who  fell 
at  Waterloo,  but  it  has  been  stopped  at  its  commencement  from  a 
deficiency  of  funds.  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be 
finished  ; the  expense  of  building  it  will  be  enormous,  a fact  which 
may  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  columns  now  erected  cost  a thousand  pounds. 

Near  to  the  monument  of  Burns  is  the  High  School,  a magni- 
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ficent  structure,  composed  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  with  a lodge 
at  each  extremity.  The  centre  is  a portico  of  six  columns  of  the 
Grecian  Doric,  to  which  the  wings  are  joined  by  a colonnade  of 
the  same  order.  Besides  these  buildings,  there  are  situated  on 
Calton  Hill,  an  Observatory,  the  Register  House,  the  Bridewell, 
and  County  Prisons,  all  individually  noble  specimens  of  modern 
architecture.  The  two  last  of  more  recent  construction,  and  over- 
hanging the  precipice  in  the  castellated  style,  produce  an  effect 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  adjoining  scenery.  The  governor’s  house 
overlooking  the  prison,  and  situated  on  the  rocky  ledge  of  the  hill, 
is  singularly  bold  and  picturesque.  From  Calton  Hill  there  are 
also  visible  the  monuments  of  George  IV.  and  Pitt,  and  the  Mel- 
ville Column. 

From  Calton  Hill  the  panoramic  view  is  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful ; indeed,  by  many  persons,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other 
point  of  view  in  Edinburgh.  From  this  spot  may  be  seen  the 
Bass  — Berwick  Law,  the  scene  of  a contest  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  invading  Danes — the  result  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  lines  : — 

“ And  lo,  where  the  turbulent  hordes  of  the  Dane, 

Like  a dark  cloud  of  locusts  invading  the  plain, 

Lay  fiercely  carousing,  till  victory  saw 

Their  glory  laid  waste  in  the  green  Berwick  Law  : 

Their  warriors  of  Odin,  their  worship  of  Thor, 

The  victims  and  scoff  of  the  Scottish  claymore.’ 

From  Berwick  Law  to  Portobello  and  Musselburgh,  the  whole 
line  of  coast  may  be  seen  stretching  away,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  numerous  small  bays  and  inlets  on  this  part  of 
the  German  Ocean,  now  swelling  in  bold  outline,  now  melting  in 
the  sky,  and  scattered  o’er  with  hamlets,  towers,  churches,  and 
fortresses.  In  the  extreme  distance,  Gosford  House  forms  a stri- 
king object.  The  .ea,  studded  with  small  islands,  which  seem  to 
float  on  its  surface,  is  a pleasing  addition  to  the  scene,  nor  are 
these  islands  without  their  interest.  Thus  in  one  of  them  stands 
the  sacred  ruins  of  Inchcolm — this  monastery  belonged  to  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  first  ot  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  abbot  of  Iona, 
by  whose  interposition  the  royal  founder  was  supposed  to  have 
escaped  shipwreck.  The  tradition  reports  that  the  king,  while 
crossing  the  frith  at  Qucensferry,  was  overtaken  by  a dreadful 
storm,  and  driven  upon  this  island,  where  he  was  received  by  a 
hermit  in  a small  chapel  or  cell  dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  and 
compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  remain  three  days,  with  no 
better  fare  for  himself  and  suite  than  the  milk  of  a single  cow, 
and  the  shell-fish  picked  up  among  the  rocks.  This  monastery 
having  been  supposed  to  be  rich,  was  plundered  in  1335  by  the 
fleet  of  Edward  the  III.  Among  the  spoils  carried  on  board  the 
English  vessels,  was  an  image  of  St.  Columba,  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.  The  fleet  which  committed  this  act  of  sacrilege,  was 
overtaken  by  a storm,  and  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath,  of  which 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a manifestation,  those  who  escaped  the 
waves  pr-esented  the  monastery  with  a valuable  offering  of  gold 
and  silver.  This  island  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  panorama  is  the  small  rocky 
island  of  Inchkeith,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gallant  Keith, 
who,  in  a remote  period  of  Scottish  history,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  fought  against  the  Danes  at  Barry.  It  affords  excel- 
lent pasturage  produced  from  a thin  layer  of  soil,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  a fine  spring  of  fresh  water. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  panorama  which  is  spread  out  before  Cal- 
ton Hill,  such  as  it  appeared  in  all  its  richest  developement, 

“ When  Mary  turned  her  wondering  eyes 
On  rocks  that  seemed  to  prop  the  skies, 

On  palace,  park,  and  battled  pile, 

On  lake,  on  river,  sea  and  isle, 

O’er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  in  dew, 

To  distant  mountains  wild  and  blue, 

And  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth, 

The  sweetest,  wildest  land  on  earth.” 
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FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 


LIGHT. 

Uncle. — I am  afraid,  William,  when  I alluded  in  our  last  con- 
versation,  to  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  I was  not  sufficiently 
explicit  on  the  subject ; correctly  speaking  the  solar  rays  possess  at 
least  three  distinct  powers,  those  of  heating,  illuminating,  and 
effecting  chemical  combinations  or  decompositions,  and  these 
powers  are  distributed  in  such  a manner  over  the  spectrum,  as  to 
show  their  complete  independence  of  each  other.  The  heating 
powers  of  the  sun’s  rays  were  the  subject  of  many  experiments  made 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  about  forty  years  ago,  he  first  placed  a 
prism  in  an  opaque  screen  in  such  a position  that  a part  of  the 
coloured  spectrum  it  formed,  fell  upon  the  bulb  of  a thermometer, 
and  he  found  that  the  different  coloured  rays  had  a different  heat- 
ing power.  For  instance,  the  red  rays  caused  the  thermometer  to 
rise  7 degrees  in  ten  minutes,  the  green  rays  degrees,  and  the 
violet  rays  2 degrees. 

William. — But  how  does  this  show  that  the  heating  rays  are 
distinct  from  the  illuminating  rays  1 


Uncle. — A further  experiment  was  necessary  to  prove  that ; if 
you  will  look  at  this  drawing  I will  show  you  what  I mean  : S is 
an  opaque  screen,  in  which  a prism  is  fixed,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  spectrum  is  formed  on  a flat  surface,  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  the  red  rays  falling  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
screen,  a thermometer,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  screen,  and  fixed  to  a moveable  frame  in  such  a manner  that 
its  bulb  can  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  any  of  the  coloured  rays  re- 
quired. Sir  William,  who  performed  this  experiment,  placed  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  at  a quarter  of  an  inch  distance  from  the 
red  light  of  the  spectrum,  and  he  found  that  the  heating  power, 
which  had  increased  from  the  violet  rays  to  the  red,  was  greater 
still  beyond  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  thus  proving  that  there 
are  rays  which  are  refracted  at  a different  angle  to  the  coloured 
rays,  and  which  are  invested  with  a high  power  of  heating  bodies, 
but  with  none  of  illuminating  objects,  and  on  this  account,  being 
invisible,  they  had  for  a long  time  escaped  notice.  This  heating 
power  was  traced  clearly  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  red  rays,  but,  when  the  other  extremity  of  the  spectrum 
was  tried,  it  was  found  that  the  heating  power  ceased  at  the  violet 
rays.  From  this  our  philosopher  concluded  “ that  such  rays  of  the 
sun  as  have  the  refrangibility  of  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  are  admitted,  by  the  construction  of  the 
organs  of  sight,  under  the  appearance  of  light  and  colours;  and 
that  the  rest  being  stopped  in  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye, 
act  upon  them  as  they  are  known  to  do  upon  the  other  parts  of  our 
body,  by  occasioning  a sensation  of  heat.” 

William. — Are  these  the  same  as  the  chemical  rays,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — No,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  effects,  for  the  greatest 
chemical  action  takes  place  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon  various 
substances  has  been  more  recently  examined  by  the  present  Sir 
John  Herschel,  he  received  the  solar  spectrum  upon  a large  lens, 
and  placed  a piece  of  photographic  paper,  covered  with  chloride 
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of  silver,  in  its  focus,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  beautiful  effect 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  the  light — be  says,  “ a very  intense  pho- 
tographic impression  of  the  spectrum  was  rapidly  formed,  which 
when  withdrawn,  and  viewed  in  moderate  day-light,  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  sombre  but  unequivocal  tints,  imitating  those  of 
the  spectrum  itself.”  The  colours  impressed  on  the  paper  were  as 
follows: — 

Colours  impressed  on  the  Paper. 
None 

Faint  Brick  Red 
Brick  Red— pretty  strong 
Undecided,  Red  passing  into 
Green 

Dull  Bottle  Green 
Dull  Bottle  Green,  passing 
into  Bluish 

Very  Sombre  Blue,  almost 
Black 

Black,  but  when  long  exposed 
Metallic  Yellow. 

Black 

Violet  Black,  or,  Purplish 
Black. 


Colours  of  the  Luminous  Spectrum. 

Red 

Orange 

Orange  Yellow 
Yellow 

Yellow  Green 
Green 

Blue  Green 

Blue 

Violet 

Beyond  the  Violet 


so  that  in  this  case,  also,  you  see,  that  the  greatest  effect  is  pro- 
duced beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  but  at  the  violet  end,  instead 
of  the  red. 

THE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

And  now,  William,  I will  endeavour  to  redeem  my  promise,  by 
describing  to  you  the  valuable  process  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  ' 
doing  so  we  shall  find  that  this  previous  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  sun’s  light,  (but  I may  observe  that  any  other 
powerful  light  has  the  same  effect,  but  in  a lesser  degree)  has  not 
been  without  its  use. 

The  process  of  Daguerreotype  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
the  invention  of  the  Camera  Obscura,  for  no  one  who  had  observed 
the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  images  in  the  camera,  but  must 
have  regretted  their  want  of  permanency,  and  anxiously  sought 
some  method  by  which  they  might  be  fixed.  The  first  step  in  the 
art  of  taking  a photographic  drawing  was  the  method  I have 
already  described  to  you,  in  which  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  is 
employed — the  second  advance  in  the  science  was  of  much  greater 
moment,  for  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Daguerrotype  itself.  .As 
far  back  as  1814,  M.  Neipce,  an  independant  gentleman,  residing 
atChalons-sur-saone  in  France,  began  his  photographic  researches, 
and  subsequently  in  182G  he  connected  himself  with  M.  Daguerre, 
who  had  also  been  engaged  on  the  same  subject.  The  process  of 
Neipce  was  as  follows,  after  it  had  received  several  modifications 
and  improvements  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Daguerre. 

A kind  of  bituminous  substance,  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  oil  of  lavender,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  a 
plate  of  copper,  plated  with  silver,  and  highly  polished,  was  thinly 
coated  with  this  liquid,  and  in  this  manner,  and  when  dry,  the 
surface  of  the  plate  became  covered  with  minute  granulations. 
The  plate,  thus  prepared,  was  placed  in  a camera  obscura,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  it  was  then  laid  with  its 
face  downwards  over  a vessel,  containing  some  essential  oil,  the 
vapours  of  which  penetrated,  or  dissolved,  those  portions  of  the 
surface  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  while  they  left 
untouched  the  parts  on  which  the  light  had  aoted,  consequently 
the  lights  appeared  of  a greyish  colour,  the  original  colour  ot  the 
granulated  surface,  while  the  surface  of  the  metal,  seen  through 
the  transparent  portion  of  the  varnish,  appeared  dark. 

William.- — -How  could  that  be,  Uncle,  a silver  plate  is  white  ? 

Uncle. — That  is  true  enough,  William,  but  if  it  is  held  in  such 
a position  that  none  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it  shall  reach 
the  eye,  it  will  appear  dark,  and  on  this  account  you  must  always 
hold  a Daguerreotype  drawing  at  a particular  angle.  This  process 
of  Neipce  was  as  you  see,  wonderful  enough,  but  it  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  that  of  Daguerre,  which,  as 
originally  performed  by  the  inventor,  was  as  follows. 

A plate  of  copper,  covered  with  silver,  is  procured,  and  the  silver 
surface  made  perfectly  level,  and  then  highly  polished,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  to 
effect  this,  it  is  rubbed  carefully  in  every  direction  with  a piece  of 
cotton  wool,  dipped  in  water,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  in  the  pro- 


portion of  1 part  of  acid  to  13  parts  of  water,  the  plate  is  then  held 
over  a spirit  lamp  for  four  or  five  minutes,  until  the  surface  be- 
comes of  a dullish  white,  it  is  then  cooled  suddenly  and  again 
polished,  using  a piece  of  cotton  wool  and  finely  powdered  pumice 
stone  (latterly  this  last  polishing  is  more  rapidly  effected  by  rub- 
bing the  plate  with  a stripe  of  velvet,  strained  over  a piece  of 
wood  of  the  shape  of  a razor  strop,  but  much  larger.)  This  is  the 
first  part  of  the  operation,  in  the  second  the  plate  is  placed,  .with 
its  polished  surface  downwards,  on  the  top  of  a box  containing 
iodine,  an  elementary  substance  of  a brownish  purple  colour,  this 
substance  is  converted  into  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air  in  summer,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  surface  oi  the  silver, 
it  forms  a coating  of  iodide  of  silver,  ot  a clear  primrose  colour, 
and  this  concludes  the  second  partot  the  process.  The  third  part 
of  the  operation  is  the  submitting  the  plate  to  the  action  ot  light 
in  the  camera,  this  is  following  out  the  original  process,  I am 
now  describing,  which  occupied  from  three  to  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

William. — Are  you  obliged  to  sit  as  long  as  that  to  have  your 
likeness  taken  ? 

Uncle. — -No,  a few  seconds  is  sufficient, 
for  a means  has  been  discovered  of  making 
the  surface  of  the  plates  much  more  sensi- 
tive, by  the  employment  of  a solution  of 
iodine  and  bromine — the  vapour  of  which 
is  much  more  efficacious  than  that  of  iodine 
alone.  The  fourth  part  of  the  process  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  plate  being 
taken  out  of  the  camera,  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  in  a box  made 
as  represented  in  this  drawing,  P is  the 
plate,  L is  a spirit  lamp,  and  M a tin  box 
containing  mercury ; a thermometer  is 
fixed  in  this  box  with  its  bulb  in  the  mer- 
cury, in  such  a manner  that  its  scale  is 
visible  outwardly,  and  the  heat  of  the 
mercury  must  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall 
never  be  less  than  76,  or  more  than 
108  degrees  of  Farenlieit’s  thermometer. 

When  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  L 

camera  there  is  nothing  visible  on  the 

surface  of  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  but  after  it  has  been  a short 
time  in  the  mercury  box,  the  mercurial  vapours  begin  to  attach 
themselves  to  those  parts  of  the  plate  on  which  the  sun  has  acted, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  action  of  the  sun  has  been  weak 
or  strong,  the  progress  of  the  action  of  the  mercury  may  be  watched 
by  holding  a light  to  the  little  window  W,  which  should  be  of  red 
or  yellow  glass. 

William. — Why  must  it  be  of  that  colour,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — -Have  you  forgotten  what  I have  just  told  you  of  the 
different  effect  of  the  chemical  rays  at  different  parts  of  the  solar 

spectrum,  you  then  learnt  that  no  effect  is  produced  by  the  red  or 
orange  rays,  and  as  the  red  glass  only  allows  the  red  rays  to  pass 
through,  the  light  can  do  no  injury  to  the  plate.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  portraits  obtained  by  this 
process,  and  all  those  parts  of  the  operation  which  were  formerly 
performed  in  a darkened  room,  can  be  effected  now  in  a room  in 
which  the  light  passes  through  some  red  medium,  as  glass  or  silk. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  chief  chemical  powers  reside  in  the  blue 
and  green  rays,  the  room  in  which  the  likenesses  are  taken  is 
lighted  through  a blue  medium,  and  thus  the  sitter  is  not  annoyed 
by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  still  one  more  part 
of  the  process  to  be  performed.  The  lights  of  the  picture  are  now 
visible,  being  formed  of  the  mercurial  vapours  that  have  settled 
on  the  surface,  but  the  place  of  the  shadows  is  still  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  this  untouched  iodide  of  silver  should  be 
removed,  so  that  the  dark  surface  of  the  polished  plate  may  be  ex- 
posed, this  can  be  done  by  means  of  hot  salt  and  water,  but  more 
readily  by  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  which  dissolves 
the  iodide,  the  plate  is  afterwards  washed  with  hot  distilled  water, 
by  pouring  it  gently  over  its  surfaee,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry.  it 
must  be  placed  in  a frame  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  air,  by  which 
the  silver  would  be  tarnished. 

William. — I have  seen  some  of  these  likenesses  coloured, 
Uncle,  how  is  this  done  ? 


Uncle. — It  is  rather  a delicate  operation,  and  there  are  several 
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methods  of  effecting  it ; Mr.  Beard,  who  has  taken  out  a patent 
for  the  invention,  describes  it  as  follows  : — “ The  Daguerreotype 
picture  is  first  placed  in  a rectangular  frame,  which  is  formed  with 
a projecting  edge  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Over  this  frame  a piece  of  glass  or  mica  is  placed,  and  a tracing 
is  made  upon  it  with  colouring  matter,  of  the  shape  of  those  parts 
of  the  picture  that  are  to  be  coloured.  From  this  tracing  a num- 
ber of  patterns  or  screens  are  formed,  one  for  each  colour.  Each 
screen  consists  of  a light  rectangular  frame,  covered  with  tracing 
paper,  upon  which  all  those  parts  that  are  required  to  be  of  one 
colour  are  traced,  and  the  space  included  between  the  traced  lines 
is  cut  out  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  patterns  for  stencilling,)  so 
that  when  the  screen  is  placed  upon  the  picture,  the  tracing  paper 
will  cover  all  its  surface,  except  those  parts  which  are  required  to 
be  of  an  uniform  tint. 

The  colours  are  prepared  by  grinding  them  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  with  a weak  solution  of  gum-arabic,  starch,  isinglass,  or 
other  similar  material,  they  are  then  dried  in  a stove  (kept  at  a 
heat  of  less  than  212  degrees,)  and,  after  being  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  they  are  ready  for  use. 

In  applying  these  colours,  a number  of  boxes  of  a size  sufficient 
to  admit  the  picture,  are  employed,  and  into  each  box,  the  number 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  tints  required,  a few  grains,  say 
about  fifty,  of  colour  are  deposited.  The  colour  is  agitated  with 
a large  soft  brush,  until  a dust  is  created  in  the  box,  and  the  pic- 
ture, covered  by  one  of  the  screens,  being  then  introduced,  the 
particles  of  colour  settle  upon  the  sereen,  and  upon  those  parts  of 
the  picture  that  are  not  covered  by  it.  After  this  operation  the 
picture  is  withdrawn,  the  screen  taken  off,  and  the  colour  removed 
from  the  shaded  parts  by  means  of  a small  pair  of  bellows;  the 
remainder  of  the  colour  is  then  attached  to  the  picture  by  breath- 
ing upon  it,  which  partially  dissolves  the  gum,  and  the  process  is 
complete.” 

Another  plan  of  Mr.  Beard’s  is  to  colour  the  underside  of  the 
glass  by  which  the  picture  is  covered,  so  that  the  picture,  when 
seen  through  the  glass,  has  the  appearance  of  being  coloured. 

But  a still  more  mysterious  effect  of  the  chemical  action  of  light 
has  been  noticed.  I believe  it  was  in  the  first  instance  observed 
by  a watchmaker,  who,  on  several  occasions  had  perceived  on  the 
polished  surface  cf  the  interior  of  a watch  case  a reversed  image  of 
the  writing  on  the  name-plate  of  the  watch.  This  fact  led  to 
several  experiments,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  a piece  of 
coin  is  supported  at  a very  short  distance  above  a polished  plate 
of  metal,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  situation  for  about  10 
minutes,  if  it  happens  to  be  a bright  day,  and,  that  if  afterwards, 
the  polished  plate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  vapours  of 
mercury,  an  image  of  the  figure  on  the  coin  will  become  visible, 
here  it  is  evident  the  light  had  effected  some  chemical  chana'e  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  although  it  had  undergone  no  preparation 
—this  new  art  has  been  called  Thermography,  but  the  subject  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 


\\  Oman. — The  Author  of  Nature  designed  her  to  be  the  natural 
friend  of  man  ; his  comfort  in  misfortunes,  and  the  sharer  of  all 
his  happiness  and  joy.  Women  please  our  eyes  by  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  form  ; and  in  a moral  point  of  view,  they  possess 
every  thing  that  can  interest  the  heart  of  man  in  every  stage  of 
life.  In  our  childhood,  they  deserve  our  utmost  respect  as  our 
mothers,  and  gratitude  as  our  nurses.  In  our  youth,  our  love  and 
respectful  attentions  ; and,  soon  after,  our  lively  tenderness  as 
wives,  and  protection  as  weaker  beings.  In  our  old  age,  our  ve- 
neration as  the  mothers  of  our  posterity;  and  our  regards,  as  our 
faithful  companions  in  good  and  bad  fortune. — Bernardin  de  S. 
Pierre. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  No  sooner  do  they  enter 
the  world,  than  they  lose  their  taste  for  natural  and  simple  plea- 
sures, so  remarkable  in  early  life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  them- 
selves what  progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
honour ; and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  before  them,  till, 
weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back  with  a sigh  of  regret  to 
the  golden  time  of  their  childhood. — Rogers. 

A man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope, 


GIULIETTA. 

A TALE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(By  L.  E.  L.J 

ARELY  had  a more  sultry  day  been  felt  by  its 
inhabitants  than  that  which  had  just  set  over 
Genoa.  The  crimson  shadows  of  evening, 
mantling  over  the  sky,  and  mirrored  on  the 
ocean,  steeping  the  marble  villas  on  the  coast 
with  their  rich  hues,  and  giving  the  pale  orange- 
flowers  a blush  not  their  own — how  welcome 
were  they!  The  sea-breeze  came  fresh,  as  if 
its  wings  were  cool  with  sweeping  over  snowy  mountains,  or 
those  islands  of  ice  of  which  northern  voyagers  tell,  but  softened 
ere  it  reached  the  land  by  the  thousand  odours  which  floated  from 
the  shore. 

But  there  was  one  eye  to  which  the  glad  sunset  brought  no 
light,  one  lip  to  which  the  evening  wind  brought  no  freshness, 
though  the  heavy  arm-chair  had  been  drawn  to  the  window,  and 
the  lattice  flung  back  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  Lady  Giulietta 
Aldobrini  was  far  beyond  their  gentle  influences;  yet  a few  more 
nights,  and  hers  would  be  the  deep,  unbroken  sleep  of  death.  It 
was  hard  to  die  with  such  ties  as  bound  her  to  life.  She  gazed  on 
the  three  lovely  girls,  who  watched  her  slightest  look,  and  felt 
how  bitter  it  was  to  know  that  in  a few  more  days  they  would  be 
motherless : she  had  supplied  their  father's  loss,  but  who  could 
supply  hers  ? She  had  been  commending  them  to  the  care  of 
their  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Aldobrini,  who  had  undertaken  the 
charge  of  those  who  would  so  soon  be  orphans ; but  her  heart 
yearned  to  say  yet  more,  and  she  signed  to  them  to  leave  the 
room.  The  cardinal  watched  with  moistened  eyes  their  graceful 
figures  disappear  amid  the  shower  of  scented  leaves,  which,  as 
they  passed,  they  shook  from  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  his  lip 
quivered,  as  he  said — “ And  how  may  I supply  a mother’s  place 
to  these  most  ill  fated  children?  Is  there  no  hope,  Giulietta  ?” 
and  even  as  he  spoke,  his  own  conviction  answered,  “ There  is 
none.” 

The  countess  replied  not  to  his  question  touching  herself.  She 
knew  that  it  was  asked  in  vain,  and  she  had  yet  much  to  say. 
“ Two  of  them  will  cumber  you  but  little  ; Constanza  and  Bianca 
are  of  calm  and  gentle  natures  ; from  infancy  they  have  felt  sor- 
row lightly,  and  their  affection  is  half  habit.  I feel  within  my 
dying  soul  a steadfast  conviction  that  life  to  them  will  be  as  an 
unbroken  stream,  whose  tranquil  course  no  fierce  wind  has  ever 
ruffled.  But,  my  name-child,  my  Giulietta,  she,  whose  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  and  whose  cheek  reddens  at  the  slightest  emotion, 
whose  strong  feelings  and  whose  timid  temper  require  at  once  so 
much  caution  and  yet  so  much  encouragement — for  Giulietta’s 
future  I tremble.  God  forgive  me,  if  my  youngest  has  been  my 
dearest ! but  they’  have  not  known  it  ; I knew  it  not  myself  till 
now.” 

She  sank  back  exhausted  ; and  for  a moment  Aldobrini  was  too 
much  moved  to  reply.  He  was  a man  in  whom  all  earthly  affec- 
tions were  reputed  to  be  dead.  Cold  and  stern  in  manner,  rigid 
in  conduct,  severe  in  judgment,  he  knew  no  interests  but  those  of 
the  church  which  he  served,  His  talents  were  great,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  Genoa  almost  unbounded  ; for  his  bitterest  foe — and 
the  successful  have  always  enemies — had  no  hold  on  a man  who 
had  no  weaknesses.  But,  where  the  desert  seems  most  bare,  be 
sure  the  sun  has  burned  most  fiercely  ; and  the  young  and  en- 
thusiastic Giulio  Aldobrini  had  given  little  indication  of  the  future 
cold  and  impassive  prelate.  He  was  the  younger  son,  and  the 
beautiful  Giulietta  was  the  betrothed  of  his  brother.  It  was  said 
that  the  bride  looked  somewhat  pale,  and  it  was  deemed  a harsh 
decree  which  had  sent  the  younger  Aldobrini  to  a distant  convent. 
Time  passed  as  rapidly  as  time  ever  passes,  be  the  change  what 
it  will  upon  its  path  ; and  when  Aldobrini  returned  to  his  native 
city,  he  looked  wan  and  worn,  but  it  was  with  toil  and  vigil  that 
had  brought  their  own  reward  ; for,  in  those  days,  ability  and 
energy  found  a ready  career  to  power  and  honour  in  the  church. 
It  may  be  believed  that  Aldobrini  would  not  have  exchanged  the 
waking  certainties  of  his  ambition  for  the  realization  of  all  his 
once-romantic  fantasies  ; but,  for  a moment,  the  flood  of  years 
rolled  back,  the  woman  he  had  once  so  joyed  was  dying  at  his 
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side,  and  feeling  became  but  the  more  bitter  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  vanity  of  indulgence.  _ , 

“ Giulietta,”  at  length,  he  said,  in  a low  and  broken  tone,  years 
have  passed  since  you  and  I spoke  of  the  future  as  of  a thing  in 
which  we  took  interest  together.  Then  we  spoke  in  vain  : no  so 
now ; for,  let  the  remembrance  of  our  own  youth  be  the  pledge 
how  precious  another— your— Giulietta  shall  be  in  my  sight. 

The  countess  extended  her  emaciated  hand  towards  him.  Al- 
dobrini  remembered  it  when  its  perfect  beauty  had  been  a model 
for  the  sculptor  ; he  took  it  tenderly.  Could  it  be  the  rigid  and 
ascetic  priest  whose  tears  fell  heavily  on  the  dying  Giulietta  s hand? 
The  lady  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  Aldobrini,  she 
whispered,  “ I trust  her  happiness  wholly.to  you.  The  gills  now 
re-appeared  in  the  garden,  the  cardinal  himself  beckoned  them  in, 
and,  with  a few  brief  but  kind  words,  took  las  departure  to  the 

^Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  shades  of  melancholy  over  that  sea- 
side villa.  Day  by  day,  those  youthful  sisters,  became  more  con- 
scious of  the  approach  of  death.  Their  voices  took  a lower  tone ; 
their  steps  were  more  subdued;  and  their  laughter  once  so  fre- 
quent, was  unheard.  At  length,  the  worn  eyes  of  the  countess 
closed  for  ever ; but  their  latest  look  was  on  her  children. 

Drearily  did  the  rest  of  the  summer  pass  away  ; and,  when  the 
leaves  fell  from  the  garden,  and  the  bleak  sea-breeze  swept  through 
the  desolate  lattices,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  rejoicing  that  the  two 
elder  sisters  heard  that  they  were  to  leave  the  villa,  and  pass  the 
next  year  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina  : after  which  their 
home  would  be  the  palace  of  the  cardinal.  But  Giulietta  left  her 
mother’s  late  dwelling  with  reluctance:  it  seemed  almost  like 
another  separation.  She  visited  and  re-visited  every  spo  sie 
could  remember  that  the  countess  had  once  loved,  and  parted  from 
it  with  many  and  bitter  tears,  as  if  it  had  been  an  animate  ooject 
conscious  of  her  regret.  But  youth  is  as  a flowing  stream,  on  whose 
current  the  shadow  may  rest  but  not  remain ; sunshine  is  natural 
to  its  glad  waters,  and  the  flowers  will  spring  up  on  its  banks : 
thus,  though  still  preserving  the  most  tender  recollection  of  the 
parent  whom  she  had  lost,  Giulietta’s  spirits  gradually  recovered 
their  tone,  and  some  very  happy  hours  were  spent  in  the  convent 
A year  in  youth  is  like  a month  in  spring ; it  is  wonderful  what 
an  alteration  it  makes  ; the  germ  expands  into  a leaf,  and  the  bud 
into  a flower,  almost  before  we  have  marked  the  change.  On  the 
cardinal’s  return  from  Rome,  where  he  had  made  a long  sojourn, 
he  was  surprised  to  perceive  how  the  three  Aldobrim  had  sprung 
up  into  graceful  womanhood.  Constanza,  the  eldest,  was  nineteen, 
and  Giulietta  seventeen  ; but  the  sisters  had  never  been  parted, 
and  he  resolved  that  they  should  together  take  up  their  residence 
in  his  palace.  # . 

It  was  early  in  a spring  evening  when  the  Alaobrini  amved  at 
their  uncle’s  dwelling.  It  was  an  old  and  heavy-looking  building. 
Constanza  and  Bianca,  as  the  massy  gate  swung  behind  them,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  dark,  arched  court,  simply  remarked  that  they 
were  afraid  it  would  be  very  dull:  but  Giulietta’s  imagination 
was  powerfully  impressed ; a vague  terror  filled  her  mind,  which 
the  gloom  of  the  huge  and  still  chambers  through  which  they  were 
ushered  did  not  tend  to  decrease.  At  length,  they  paused  in  a 
larn-e  vaulted  room,  while  the  aged  domestic  went  on,  to  announce 
them  to  the  cardinal.  Giulietta  glanced  around;  the  puiplehang- 
ings  were  nearly  black  with  age,  so  was  the  furniture,  while  the 
narrow  windows  admitted  shadows  rather  than  light.  Some  por- 
traits hung  on  the  walls,  all  dignitaries  of  the  church  ; but  the 
colour  of  their  scarlet  robes  had  faded  with  time,  and  each  .van 
and  harsh  face  seemed  to  turn  frowning  on  the  youthful  strangers. 
A door  opened,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  then 
uncle.  He  was  standing  by  a table,  on  which  was  a crucifix  and 
an  open  breviary,  while  a volume  of  the  life  of  St.  Chrysostom 
lay  open  on  the  floor.  A window  cf  stained  glass  was  halt 
screened  by  a heavy  curtain,  and  the  dark  panels  of  carved  oak 
added  to  the  gloom  of  the  oratory.  The  sisters  knelt  before  him, 
while  gravely  and  calmly  he  pronounced  over  them  a welcome  and 
a blessing.  Constanza  and  Bianca  received  them  gracefully  and 
meekly,  but  Giulietta’s  heart  was  too  full ; she  thought  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  meeting  had  they  been  but  kneeling 
before  parents  instead  of  the  stern  prelate.  She  bowed  her  head 
upon  the  breviary  ; and  her  dark  hair  fell  over  her  face  while  she 
gave  way  to  a passionate  burst  of  tears.  Next  to  indulging  in 
the  outward  expression  of  feeling  himself,  the  cardinal  held  it 


wrong  to  encourage  it  in  another.  Gently,  but  coldly,  he  raised 
the  weeping  Giulietta ; and,  with  kind  but  measured  assurances 
of  his  regard  and  protection,  he  dismissed  the  sisters  to  their 
apartments.  Could  Giulietta  have  known  the  many  anxious 
thoughts  that  followed  her,  how  little  would  she  have  doubted  her 
uncle’s  affection ! 


The  light  of  a few  dim  stars  shed  a variable  gleam  amid  the 
thick  boughs  of  a laurel  grove,  too  faint  to  mark  the  objects  dis- 
tinctly, but  enough  to  guide  the  steps  of  one  who  knew  the  place. 
The  air  was  soft  and  warm,  while  its  sweetness  told  of  the  near 
growth  of  roses;  but  a sweeter  breath  than  even  the  rose  was 
upon  the  air,  the  low  and  musical  whisper  of  youth  and  of  love. 
Gradually,  two  graceful  forms  became  outlined  on  the  dark  air 
the  one  a noble-looking  gavalier,  the  other  Giulietta.  1 et  the 
brow  of  the  cavalier  was  a gloomy  one  to  turn  on  so  fair  a listener 
in  so  sweet  a night ; and  his  tone  was  even  more  sad  than  tender. 

« I see  no  hope  but  in  yourself.  Do  you  think  my  father  will 
irive  up  his  life’s  hatred  to  the  name  of  Aldobrini,  because  his  son 
foves  one  of  its  daughters,  and  wears  a sad  brow  for  a forbidden 
bride?  or,  think  you,  that  yonder  stern  cardinal  will  give  up  the 
plans  and  power  of  many  years,  and  yield  to  a haughty  and  here- 
ditary foe,  for  the  sake  of  tears  even  in  thy  eyes,  Giulietta  . 

“ I know  not  what  I hope,”  replied  the  maiden,  in  a mournful, 
but  firm  voice  ; “ but  this  I know,  I will  not  fly  in  disobedience 
and  in  secresy  from  a home  which  has  been  ever  as  my  own. 

“ And  what;”  exclaimed  the  cavalier,  “ can  you  find  to  love  in 
your  severe  and  repelling  uncle  ? , . 

“Not  severe,  not  repelling,  to  me.  I once  thought  him  so; 
but  it  was  only  to  feel  the  more  the  kindness  which  changed  his 
very  nature  towards  us.  My  uncle  resembles  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  me  by  his  palace:  when  1 first  entered,  the  stillness, 
the  time-worn  hangings,  the  huge  dark  rooms,  chilled  my  very 
heart.  We  went  from  these  old  gloomy  apartments  to  those  des- 
tined for  us,  so  light,  so  cheerful,  where  every  care  had  been  bes- 
towed,  every  luxury  lavished  ; and  I said  within  niyself,  l ly 
uncle  must  love  us,  or  he  would  never  be  thus  anxious  tor  our 

plTfew  moments  more,  and  their  brief  conference  was  over. 
But  they  parted  to  meet  again ; and  at  length  Giulietta  fled  to  be 
the  bride  of  Lorenzo  da  Carrara.  But  she  fled  with  a sad  heart 
and  tearful  eyes ; and  when,  after  her  marriage,  every  prayer  or 
pardon  was  rejected  by  the  cardinal,  Giulietta  wept  as  it  such 
sorrow  had  not  been  forseen.  Her  uncle  felt  her  flight  most  bit- 
terly. He  had  watched  his  favourite  niece,  if  not  with  tenderness 
of  look  and  tone,  yet  with  deep  tenderness  of  heart.  W hen  her 
elder  sisters  married  and  left  liis  roof,  he  missed  them  not:  but 
now  it  was  a sweet  music  that  had  suddenly  ceased,  a soft  light 
that  had  vanished.  The  only  flower  that,  during  his  severe  ex- 
istence, he  had  permitted  himself  to  cherish,  had  passed  away 
even  from  the  hand  that  sheltered  it.  It  was  an  illusion  fresh 
from  his  youth  : his  love  for  the  mother  had  revived  in  a gentler 
and  holier  form  for  her  child,  and  now  that,  too,  must  perish. 
He  felt  as  if  punished  for  a weakness ; anck all  Giulietta  s suppli- 
cations were  rejected;  for  pride  made  liis  anger  seem  principle. 
“ I have  been  once  deceived,”  said  he  ; “ it  will  be  my  own  fault 
if  I am  deceived  again.” 

Yet  how  tenderly  was  his  kindness  remembered,  how  bitteily 
was  his  indignation  deplored  by  the  youthful  Countess  da  Carra- 
ra  ! — for  such  she  now  was — Lorenzo’s  father  having  died  sud- 
denly,  soon  after  tlieir  union.  The  period  of  mourning  was  a re- 
lief;' for  bridal  pomp  and  gaiety  would  have  seemed  too  like  a 
mockery,  while  thus  unforgiven  and  unblessed  by  one  who  had 
been  as  a father  in  his  care.  At  her  earnest  wish  they  fixed  then- 
first  residence  in  the  marine  villa  where  her  mother  died. 

“ And  shall  you  not  be  sad,  my  Giulietta asked  her  hus- 
band. “ Methinks  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  but  a mournful 

welcome  to  our  home.”  , . otrorl 

“ Tender,  not  mournful,”  said  she.  “ I do  believe  that  even 
now  my  mother  watches  over  her  child,  and  every  prayer  she 
once  breathed,  every  precept  she  once  taught,  will  come  more 
freshly  home  to  my  heart,  when  each  place  recalls  some  woid  oi 
some  look  there  heard  and  there  watched.  It  is  for  your  sake, 

Lorenzo,  I would  be  like  my  mother.” 

They  went  to  that  fair  villa  by  the  sea ; and  pleasantly  did 
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many  a morn  pass  in  the  large  hall,  on  whose  frescoed  walls  was 
painted  the  story  of  CEnone,  she  whom  the  Trojan  prince  left, 
only  to  return  and  die  at  her  feet.  On  the  balustrade  were  placed 
sweet-scented  shrubs,  and  marble  vases  filled  with  gathered 
flowers ; and,  in  the  midst,  a fountain,  whose  spars  and  coral 
seemed  the  spoil  of  some  sea-nymph’s  grotto,  fell  down  in  a 
sparkling  shower,  and  echoed  the  music  of  Giulietta’s  lute. 
. Pleasant,  too,  was  it  in  an  evening  to  walk  the  brottd  terrace 
which  overlooked  the  ocean,  and  watch  the  silver  moonlight  re- 
flected on  the  sea,  till  air  and  water  were  but  as  one  bright 
element. 

And  soon  had  Carrara  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  had  yielded  to 
his  wife’s  wish  ; for,  ere  the)'  had  been  married  three  months,  the 
plague  broke  out  in  Genoa,  with  such  virulence  as  if,  indeed,  a 
demon  had  been  unchained  upon  earth.  “ The  spirit  of  your 
mother,  my  sweet  wife,  has  indeed  been  our  guardian  angel,”  said 
the  count,  as  he  watched  a fresh  sea-Breeze  lift  up  the  long  dark 
curls,  and  call  the  crimson  into  Giulietta’s  cheek.  Still,  though 
safe  themselves  for,  though  the  distance  from  Genoa  was  but 
short,  their  secluded  situation  and  the  sea  air  precluded  all  fear 
ot  infection,  still  an  atmosphere  of  terror  and  woe  was  around 
them,  and  their  thoughts  were  carried  out  of  their  own  sweet  home 
by  dim  and  half-told  tales  of  the  clangers  around  them.  And, 
among  other  things,  Giulietta  heard  of  her  uncle’s  heroic  con- 
duct ; others  fled  from  the  devoted  city — but  he  fled  not ; others 
shut  tuemselves  up  in  their  lonely  palaces — lie  went  forth  amid 
the  dead  and  dying  ; his  voice  gave  consolation  to  the  sick  man, 
and  his  prayer  called  on  Heaven  for  mercy  to  the  departed  soul. 
Giulietta  heard,  and  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber  wept ; and, 
when  her  tears  were  done,  knelt,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  her 
uncle. 

For  the  first  time  hope  arose  within  her,  and  she  said  to  her- 
seP  "’ho  walks  now  even  as  an  angel  among  his  fellow- 

men,  cannot  but  forgive  the  errors  and  the  weakness  of  earth.” 
She  went  to  meet  her  husband  with  a lightened  heart;  but,  as 
she  met  him  on  the  terrace,  she  saw  that  his  brow  was  clouded, 
and  his  first  words  told  her  that  important  business  would  oblige 
him  to  go  for  a week  to  an  ancient  castle  on  the  verge  of  the 
estate,  as  his  neighbours  were  disposed  to  question  his  boundary 
lights.  It  was  but  a day’s,  a summer  day’s  journey,  through  a 
healthy  district,  and  yet  how  sorrowful  was  the  parting  ! Alas  ! 
how  soon  the  presence  of  beloved  ones  becomes  a habit  and  a ne- 
cessity ! bnt  a few  weeks  with  them  at  our  side,  and  we  marvel 
how  ever  life  was  endured  without  them.  The  young  countess 
touched  her  lute— it  had  no  music ; she  gathered  flowers — they 
baa  no  sweetness  ; she  turned  to  the  fairy  pages  of  Ariosto — but 
she  took  no  interest  in  his  knights  or  dames  ; and  at  length  the 
day  was  spent  ere  she  had  finished  pacing  the  hall,  anti  imagining 
all  the  possible  and  impossible  dangers  that  could  befall  Carrara! 

She  was  walking  languidly  on  the  terrace  early  the  following 
morning,  when  a hum  of  voices  caught  her  ear ; one  name  rivetted 
her  attention  : a horrible  conviction  rushed  upon  her  mind.  She 
called  a page,  who  at  first  equivocated;  but  the  truth  was  at  last 
owned.  The  cardinal  was  stricken  with  the  plague.  She  signed 
to  the  page  to  leave  her,  and  sank  for  a moment  against  one  of  the 
columns.  It  was  but  for  a moment.  She  withdrew  her  hands 
from  her  face : it  was  pale,  but  tearless ; and  she  left  the  terrace 
for  her  chamber  with  a slow  but  firm  step.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
the  countess  was  sought  by  her  attendants,  but  in  vain  ; a letter 
was  found  addressed  to  their  master,  and  fastened  by  one  loim, 
shining  curl  of  raven  darkness,  which  all  knew  to  be  hgrs. 

Leaving  the  household  to  the  dismay  and  confusion  which  such 
a departure  occasioned,  we  will  follow  the  steps  of  the  countess 
who  was  now  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  She  had  waited  but  to  resume 
the  black  serge  dress,  which,  as  a novice  of  St.  Caterina’s,  she  had 
worn,  and  in  which  she  knew  she  might  pass  for  one  of  the  sisters 
who  had  vowed  attendance  on  the  sick  ; and,  during  the  hour  of 
the  siesta,  made  her  escape  unobserved.  Giulietta  had  been  from 
infancy  accustomed  to  long  rambles  by  the  seashore,  or  through 
the  deep  pine-forests;  but  now,  though  her  purpose  gave  her 
strength,  she  felt  sadly  weary  ; when,  on  the  almost  deserted  road, 
she  overtook  a man  who  was  driving  a small  cart  laden  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  She  accosted  him  ; and  the  offer  of  a few  piastres 
at  once  procured  a conveyance  to  Genoa,  for  thither  was  her  com- 
panion bound. 

“ The  plague,”  said  he,  “makes  everything  so  scarce,  that  my 


garden  has  brought  me  a little  fortune  ; it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.” 

And  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  infection  ?”  asked  the  seeming 
Sister  of  Charity. 

“ Nothing  hazard  nothing  win.  A good  lining  of  ducats  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  plague,”  returned  the  gardener.. 

Holy  Madonna,’  thought  Giulietta,  “shall  I not  encounter 
for  gratitude  and  dear  love  the  peril  which  this  man  risks  for  a 
few  ducats  ?” 

The  quarter  where  stood  her  uncle’s  palace  was  at  the  entrance 
ot  the  city,  and  to  reach  it  they  had  to  traverse  the  principal  street. 
How  changed  since  last  the  countess  passed  that  way  ! Then  it 
was  crowded  with  gay  .equipages  and  gayer  company.  She  re- 
membered the  six  white  mules  with  their  golden  trappings,  which 
diew  the  emblazoned  coach  of  her  uncle  along;  and  how  she  leant 
back  upon  its  purple  velvet  cushions,  scarcely  daring  to  glance 
amid  the  crowd  ot  white-plumed  cavaliers  who  reined  in  the  cur- 
vettings  ot  their  brave  steeds,  lest  she  should  meet  Lorenzo  da 
Carrara’s  eye,  and  betray  their  whole  secret  in  a blush.  Now  not 
one  living  creature  walked  the  street,  and  the  sound  of  their  light 
cart  was  like  thunder.  She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  ob- 
serving that  her  companion  was  taking  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  palace  ; and  requested  to  alight,  mentioning  her  desti- 
nation. 

lo  the  archbishop’s ! Why,  you  will  not  find  one  living  crea- 
ture there.  The  good  cardinal  would  have  all  the  sick  he  could 
find  brought  to  his  palace,  but  they  fell  off  like  dried  leaves;  and 
when  lie  was  struck  with  the  plague  himself  none  ventured  to  ap- 
proach it ; tor  we  all  agree  that  the  air  there  must  be  more  deadly 
than  elsewhere,  since  it  has  not  even  spared  his  eminence.  So,  if  it 
is  there  you  are  bound,  Madonna,  we  part  company ; but  it  is  just 
tempting  Providence.” 

Giulietta  s only  answer  was  to  offer  the  gardener  a small  sum 
for  her  conveyance  ; but  to  her  surprise  he  refused  it.  “ No,  no, 
you  arc  going  on  a holier  errand  than  I ; keep  your  money  ; you 
will  want  it  all  if  you  stay  in  this  city,  every  thing  is  so  dear.” 

A sudden  thought  struck  Giulietta.  “ 1 do  not  ask  you,”  said 
she,  “ to  venture  to  a spot  which  seems  marked  for  destruction; 
but  if  I meet  you  here  tomorrow  vvill  you  bring  with  you  a small 
supply  of  provisions  and  fruit?  I can  afford  to  pay  for  them.” 

“ I will  come,  be  sure,”  replied  the  man  ; “ and  die  saints  keep 
you,  maiden,  for  your  errand  is  a perilous  one.  He  watched  her 
progress  till  she  disappeared  round  a corner  in  the  street.  “ I 
wish,”  muttered  he,  “ I had  gone  with  her  to  the  palace;  at  all 
events,  1 will  be  here  to-morrow;  she  is,  for  all  her  black  veil  and 
pale  face,  so  like  my  little  Minetta.  Ay,  ay,  if  this  plague  lasts, 
I shall  be  able  to  tell  down  her  dowry  in  gold;”  and  the  gardener 
pursued  his  way. 

Y hen  Giulietta  arrived  at  her  uncle’s  palace,  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  not  in  fear  but  in  awe,  the  stillness  was  so  profound  ; not 
one  familiar  sound  broke  upon  her  ear.  The  doors  were  all  open, 
and  she  entered  the  hall  ; pallets  were  ranged  on  each  side,  and 
on  one  or  two  of  the  small  tables  stood  cups  and  phials ; but  not  a 
trace  appeared  of  an  inhabitant.  On  she  passed  through  the  gloomy 
rooms,  every  thing  was  in  disorder  and  out  of  place  ; it  was  indeed 
as  if  a multitude  had  there  suddenly  taken  up  their  abode  and  as 
suddenly  departed.  But  Giulietta  hurried  on  to  her  uncle’s 
sleeping  apartment — it  was  vacant.  Her  heart  for  the  first  time 
sank  within  her,  and  she  leant  against  the  wainscot,  sick  and 
faint.  “ I have  yet  a hope,”  exclaimed  she,  and  even  as  she 
spoke  she  turned  to  seek  the  oratory.  She  was  right.  The  cru- 
cifix stood,  and  the  breviary  was  open  on  the  small  table,  even  as 
they  were  the  first  time  she  entered  that  room : and  on  a rude 
mattress  beside  it  lay  her  uncle.  She  sank  on  her  knees,  for  he 
lay  motionless ; but,  thanks  to  the  holy  Virgin,  not  breathless; 
no,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and  her  lips  touched  his,  she  could  per- 
ceive the  breath,  the  precious  breath  of  life  : his  hand,  too  1 it 
burnt  in  hers,  but  she  could  feel  the  pulse  distinctly. 

Giulietta  rose,  and  threw  herself  before  the  crucifix.  A violent 
burst  of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed,  relieved  her ; and  then  calmly 
she  prayed  aloud  for  strength  to  go  through  the  task  which  she 
had  untertaken.  The  room  was  hot  and  oppressive;  but  she 
opened  the  window,  and  the  sweet  air  came  in,  fresh  and  reviving 
from  the  garden  below.  She  bathed  her  uncle’s  temples  with  aro- 
made  waters,  and  poured  into  his  mouth  a few  drops  of  medicine. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  turned  faintly  on  his  pallet,  but  sank 
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back,  as  though  exhausted.  Again  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as 
it’  in  search  for  something,  which  failing  to  find  he  moaned  hea- 
vily. Giulietta  perceived  at  once  that  parching  thirst  was  con- 
suming him.  From  the  balcony  a flight  of  steps  led  to  the  gat- 
den  ; she  flew  down  them  to  the  fountain,  whose  pure,  cold  water 
made  the  shadow  ot  the  surrounding  acacias  musical  as  ever. 
She  returned  with  a full  pitcher  ; and  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  patient  drank  told  how  much  that  draught  had  been  desired. 
The  cardinal  raised  his  head,  but  was  quite  unconscious  ; and  all 
that  long  and  fearful  night  had  Giulietta  to  listen  to  the  melan- 
choly complainings  of  delirium. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  meet  the  gardener,  who  had  waited, 
though,  as  he  owned,  in  hopelessness  of  her  coming..  .How  toici- 
bly  the  sense  of  the  city’s  desolation  rose  before  Giulietta,  when 
she  remembered  that  her  ignorance  of  the  hour  proceeded  from 
there  being  no  one  now  to  wind  up  the  church-clocks  ! Again 
she  returned  to  the  unconscious  sufferer ; but  little  needs  it  to 
dwell  on  the  anxiety  or  the  exertion  in  which  the  next  three  days 
were  passed.  On  the  early  morning  of  the  last,  as  she  watched 
over  her  uncle’s  pillow,  she  perceived  that  there  was  a slight 
moisture  on  his  skin,  and  that  his  sleep  was  sound  and  untrou- 
bled. His  slumbers  were  long  and  refreshing  ; and  when  he. 
awoke  it  was  with  perfect  consciousness.  Dreading  the  effect,  ot 
agitation,  Giulietta  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  to  his  enquiry 
of  “ was  any  one  there?”  she  answered  in  a low  and  feigned 
voice. 

“ I am  faint  and  want  food;  but  who,  daughter,  are  you,  who 
thus  venture  into  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  death  ?” 

“ A stranger — but  one  whose  vow  is  atonement.” 

“ Giulietta!”  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  at  his  side,  and  both  wept  the  sweetest  tears  ever  shed  by 
affection  and  forgiveness.  Eagerly  she  prepared  for  him  a small 
portion  of  food,  and  then,  exerting  the  authority  of  a nurse,  for- 
bade all  further  discourse,  and,  soon  exhausted,  he  slept  again. 

The  cool  shadows  of  the  coming  evening  fell  on  the  casement, 
when  Giulietta  first  ventured  to  propose  that  she  should  send  a 
letter  by  the  gardener  to  Lorenzo,  and  desire  that  a litter  might 
be  sent  to  convey  her  uncle  to  their  villa. 

“ My  sweet  child,  do  with  me  as  you  will,”  said  the  cardinal ; 
“ take  me  even  to  the  house  of  a Carrara.” 

“ And  nowhere  could  you  be  so  welcome,”  said  a stranger  en- 
tering, and  Giulietta,  springing  from  her  knees,  found  herself  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband,  “ I knew,  Giulietta,  I should  find  you 
here,  though  your  letter  told  me  but  of  prayer  and  pilgrimage.” 

And  what  now  remains  to  be  told  ? The  cardinal  accompanied 
them  to  the  villa,  where  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete : 
and  the  deep  love  which  he  witnessed  in  that  youthful  pair  made 
him  truly  feel  how  great  had  been  Giulietta’s  devotion  to  himself. 
The  plague  had  dene  its  worst  in  Genoa  ; and  men  were  enabled 
to  return  to  their  habits,  their  occupations,  and  their  duties,  things 
ever  inseparably  connected.  The  cardinal  from  that  hour  treated 
Lorenzo  da  Carrara  as  a son  ; and  their  family  union  .was  happy 
as  self-sacrifice  and  enduring  affection  could  make  it.  In  the 
picture-gallery,  there  is  still  preserved  a portrait  ot  the  countess 
in  her  novice’s  garb;  her  cheek  pale,  her  graceful  form  hidden  by 
the  black  serge  robe,  and  her  beautiful  hair  put  out  ot  sight ; and 
the  count,  her  husband,  used  to  say  that  “ sjie  never  looked  more 
lovely.” 


Lach. — Several  German  journals  give  an  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  which  took  place  a short  time  since  in  the 
lake  near  the  convent  of  Lach.  While  the  weather  was  perfectly 
serene,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  in  a few  minutes,  and  over- 
flowed the  banks  on  all  sides.  They  after  a short  space,  of  again 
subsided,  and  retired  to  a point  far  lower  than  their  original  level, 
exposing  several  abysses  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  A 
loud  subterraneous  noise  was  at  the  same  time  heard  ; the  trees 
on  the  banks  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  large  crevices  formed 
in  the  banks.  A sulphureous  vapour  arose,  and  a great  number 
of  fish  were  observed  to  float  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Many  birds  were  also  suffocated  by  the  odour. 

Self-conceit  and  malice  are  needed  to  discover  or  to  imagine 
faults,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  an  ill-natured  man  than  for  a 
good-natured  man  to  be  smart  and  witty. — Sharp’s  Essays. 


PROSE  PICKINGS  FROM  PARLEY’S  PORTFOLIO. 


Dramatic  Passage  between  a Caliph  and  a Peasant. — 
The  Khalif  A1  Mohdi  being  one  day  engaged  in  a hunting  match, 
strayed  from  his  attendants,  and,  being  pressed  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  an  Arab’s  tent,  in  order  to 
meet  with  some  refreshment.  The  poor  man  immediately  brought 
out  his  coarse  brown  bread  and  a pot  of  milk.  A1  Mohdi  asked 
him  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  give  him;  upon  which  the  Arab 
went  directly  to  fetch  a jug  of  wine,  and  presented  it  to  him  ; 
After  the  Khalif  had  drunk  a good  draught,  he  demanded 
of  the  Arab  whether  he  did  not  know  him?  The  other 
having  answered  that  he  did  not;  “ I would  have  you  know  then 
(replied  A1  Mohdi),  that  I am  one  of  the  principal  Lords  of  the 
Khalif  s court.”  After  he  had  taken  another  draught,  he  put  the 
same  question  to  the  Arab  as  before  ; who  answering,.  “ Have  I 
not  already  told  you  that  I know  you  not  ?”  A1  Mohdi  returned^ 
“I  am  a much  greater  person  than  I have  made  you  believe.” 
Then  he  drank  again,  and  asked  his  host  the  third  time,  whether 
he  did  not  know  him  ? to  which  the  other  replied,  “ that  he  might 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  answer  he  had  already  given  him.” 

“ I am,  then  (said  A1  Mohdi),  the  Khalif,  before  whom  all  the 
world  prostrate  themselves.”  The  Arab  no  sooner  heard  those 
words,  than  he  carried  off  the  pitcher,,  and  would  not  suffer  his 
guest  to  drink  any  more.  A1  Mohdi  being  surprised  at  his  be- 
haviour, asked  him  why  he  took  away  his  wine?  The  Arab  re- 
plied, “ Because  I am  afraid  that,  if  you  take  a fourth  draught,  you 
will  tell  me  you  are  the  Prophet  Mohammed  ; and  it  by  chance  a 
fifth,  that  you  are  God  Almighty  himself.”  This  gentle  rebuke  so 
pleased  the  Khalif  that  he  could  not  forbear  laughing  ; and,  being 
soon  rejoined  by  his  people,  he  ordered  a purse  of  silver  and  a fine 
vest  to  be  given  to  the  poor  man,  who  had  entertained  him  in  so 
hospitable  a manner.  The  Arab,  in  a transport  of  joy  for  the  good 
fortnne  he  had  met  with,  exclaimed,  “ I shall  henceforth  take  you 
for  what  you  pretend  to  be,  even  though  you  should  make  your- 
self two  or  three  times  more  considerable  than  you  have  done.” — 
Universal  History. 

Babies. — It  strikes  us  that  more  fibs  are  told  about  babies  than 
about  anything  else  in  the  world.  We  all  say  they  are  sweet,  yet 
everybody  knows  they  are  sour ; we  all  say  they  are  lovely,  yet 
nine  out  of  ten  have  no  more  beauty  than  a pug-dog  ; we  all  praise 
their  expressive  eyes,  yet  all  babies  squint;  we  call  them  little, 
doves,  though  one  of  them  makes  more  noise  than  a colony  ot 

screech  owls;  we  vow  they  are  no  trouble,  yet  they  must  be  attended 

to  night  and  day;  we  insist  they  repay  us  for  all  our  anxiety, 
though  they  take  every  opportunity  ot  scratching  our  tace.s,  or 
poking  their  fingers  in  our  eyes — in  short,  we  make  it  our  business 
to  tell  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  about  them  every  hour  of  the 
day. — American  Paper. 

Professional  Men. — No  class  of  men  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  capital  expended  in  obtaining  an  education,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  in  their  professions,  are  so  poorly  paid  as 
professional  men.  It  has  been  said,  with  emphasis  and  truth— 
“ that  merely  to  obtain  wealth,  a man  would  be  more  likely  to 
succeed,  to  begin  with  a wood-saw  and  axe,  than  with  an  educa- 
tion, which  cost  him  ten  years  of  hard  study,  and  all  the  money 
he  could  borrow.” — Todd. 

Occupation  of  the  pensive  hour. — It  will  be  an  interesting 
occupation  of  the  pensive  hour,  to  recount  the  advantages  which 
we  have  derived  from  the  beings  who  have  left  the  world,  and  to 
reinforce  our  virtues  from  the  dust  of  those  who  first  taught 
them. — Foster. 

Strange  Record. — I remember  having  seen  the  heart  ol  one 
that  was  bowelled,  as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast 
into  the  fire  leaped,  at  first,  at  least  a foot  and  half  in  height,  and 
after  by  degrees  lower  and  lower,  tor  the  space,  as  I remember,  ot 
seven  or  eight  minutes. — Bacon  on  Life  and  Death.. 

Defects  and  Merits  of  Others.— To  abstain  from  bringing 
into  view  the  infirmities  of  others,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  negative 
efficient  benevolence.  To  hold  up  to  view  the  accomplishments 
or  merits  of  another,  occupies  the  corresponding  (place  in  the 
regions  of  positive  benevolence. — Bentliam. 
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POETRY. 


FAREWELL  TO  LOVE. 


I had  a heart  that  doted  once  in  passion’s  boundless  pain, 

And  though  the  tyrant  I abjured,  I could  not  break  his  chain  ; 

Rut  now  that  Fancy’s  fire  is  quenched,  and  ne’er  can  burn  anew, 

I’ve  bid  to  Love,  for  all  my  life,  adieu  ! adieu ! adieu 

I’ve  known,  if  ever  mortal  knew,  the  spells  of  Beauty’s  thrall, 

And  if  my  song  has  told  them  not,  my  soul  has  felt  them  all  ; 

But  Passion  robs  my  peace  no  more,  and  Beauty’s  witching  sway 
Is  now  to  me  a star  that’s  fallen — a dream  that’s  passed  away. 

Hail ! welcome  tide  of  life,  when  no  tumultuous  billows  roll, 

How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  halcyon  calm  of  soul  ! 

The  wearied  bird  blown  o’er  the  deep  would  sooner  quit  its  shore, 

Than  I would  cross  the  gulf  again  that  time  has  brought  me  o’er. 

Why  say  they  Angels  feel  the  flame  ?— Oh,  spirits  of  the  skies  ! 

Can  love  like  ours,  that  dotes  on  dust,  in  heavenly  bosoms  rise  ? — 

Ah  no!  the  hearts  that  best  have  felt  its  power,  the  best  can  tell, 

That  peace  on  earth  itself  begins,  when  Love  has  bid  farewell. 

Campbell. 


SONG. 


Come  where  the  purple  light  of  eve  is  glowing 
In  chastened  beauty,  on  each  tower  and  tree, 

And  let  thy  tones,  in  softest  music  flowing, 

Breathe  vows  of  tenderness  and  truth  to  me. 

Whisper  so  lightly  that  no  listening  ear 

Save  mine  may  hear  the  purport  of  thy  strain  ; 

Breathe  the  low  tones  to  woman’s  heart  so  dear, 
And  let  the  dreams  of  youth  be  mine  again. 

Think  not  the  love  which  gilds  life’s  early  hour, 
Grows  cold  and  dim — as  time  steals  swiftly  on  ; 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  the  last  lone  flower, 

That  lingers  on  the  tree  when  summer’s  gone. 

Years  cannot  change  the  soul’s  eternal  truth, 
Though  beauty’s  fleeting  charms  may  fade  away; 

Still — -still  the  heart  retains  undying  youth, 

Till  life  and  love  in  death’s  cold  grasp  decay. 


THE  VETERAN’S  RETURN. 
(From  “ Etched  Thoughts,” ) 


The  old  yew,  deck’d  in  even’s  parting  beams, 

From  his  red  trunk  reflects  a ruddier  ray  ; 

While,  flickering  through  the  lengthen’d  shadow,  gleams, 
Of  gold  athwart  the  dusky  branches  play. 

The  jackdaws,  erst  so  bustling  on  the  tower, 

Have  ceased  their  cawing  clamour  from  on  high  ; 

And  the  brown  bat,  as  nears  the  twilight  hour, 

Circles the  lonely  tenant  of  the  sky. 

The  soldier  there,  ere  pass’d  to  distant  climes, 

On  Sabbath  morn  his  early  mates  would  meet ; 

There  list  the  chant  of  the  familiar  chimes, 

^ And  the  fond  glance  of  young  affection  greet. 

There,  too,  at  eve before  the  twilight  grey 

Led  the  dark  hours,  when  sprites  are  wont  to  walk 

With  his  sweet  Nancy  how  he  joy’d  to  stray, 

And  tell  his  rustic  love  in  homely  talk. 

Now,  home  return’d,  far  other  thoughts  he  owns, 

Though  still  the  same  the  scene  that  meets  his  views! 

The  same  sun  glistens  o’er  the  lichen’d  stones 

Scarce  one  year  more  seems  to  have  gnarl’d  the  yew, 
There,  too,  the  hamlet  where  his  boyhood  pass’d 

Sends,  as  of  old,  its  curls  of  smoke  to  ken 

So  near,  his  stalwart  arm  a stone  might  cast! 

Among  the  cots  that  deck  the  coppiced  glen  ! 

But  ere  the  joys  of  that  domestic  glade 
Can  wipe  the  tear  from  off  his  rugged  brow, 

A stone  beneath  the  yew-tree’s  ebon  shade 

Deep  o’er  his  heart  a heavier  shade  doth  throw. 

(Oh ! sad  indeed,  when  thus  such  tidings  come 
That  stun,  even  when  by  slow  degrees  they  steal,) 

That  tablet  tells  how  cold  within  the  tomb, 

Are  lia:<ds  whose  fond  warm  grasp  he  long’d  to  feel. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


AUGUST. 

Sunday,  25. 12th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Herschell  died  1822. 

Monday,  26. Prince  Albert  born  1819.  Trincomalee  taken  1795. 

Tuesday,  27. Admiral  Blake  born  1599,  died  1657,  aged  58. 

Wednesday,  28. St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Aleppo,  died  430,  aged  77. 

Thursday,  29. St.  John  the  Baptist  beheaded.  Paley  born,  1743. 

Friday,  30. Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  passed  1833. 

Saturday,  31. Amphitrite,  convict  ship,  wrecked  off  Boulegne  1833. 

132  lives  lost. 


Time  of  High  Water.  Sunrisesl  MOON. 


Morning.  ; Afternoon,  and  sets. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age. 

Sunday  .... 
Monday  . . . 
Tubsday  . . . 
Wednesday  . . 
Thursday  . . . 
Friday  .... 
Saturday  . . . 

H.  M. 

11  48 
0 19 
3 33 
2 2 

2 43 

3 10 
8 39 

H.  M. 
0 0 

0 50 

1 42 

2 25 

3 0 

3 37 

4 12 

H.  M. 
r5  4 
s6  57 
r5  7 
s6  52 
r5  10 
86  48 
r5  13 

H.  M. 

1 49 

3 7 

4 25 
rises 

6af55 
7 18 
7 39 

H.  M. 
10  12 
11  4 
11  53 
morn. 

0 39 

1 25 

2 10 

N. 

da. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Manchester  Subscriber. — The  elder  D'Israeli  is  the  author 
of  “ Vivian  Grey." 

H.  D. — The  lines  indicate  considerable  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  but  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  our  columns. 

Charles  B k,  (Lynn.) — We  have  to  thanlc  you  for  your  good 

wishes  and  kind  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  our  periodi- 
cal. “ Thoughts  on  Sleep,"  shall  have  early  attention. 

W.  H.  B. — "Theresa,"  shall  be  read  and  reported  upon  forthwith. 

Bauldy,  (Maybole,)  will  perceive  that  We  have  complied  with  his 
wish.  His  suggestions  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

J.  W.  M.  (Brighton.) — We  trust  our  loving  correspondent  is  now 
satisfied. 

A Subscriber.  (Belfast.)  — We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  you  mention.  Thanks  for  your  contribution. 

D.  Wright,  (Aberdeen.) — Your  letter  gratified  us  much.  If  you 
will  allow  us  to  make  a fe  w trifling  alterations  in  the  song,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  insert  it. 

J.  R.  (Manchester.) — The  italic  letters  in  the  article  to  which  you 
allude,  were  intended  to  apply  to  an  imaginary  diagram,  and  had 
no  reference  to  the  one  which  immediately  followed. 

W.  D.  L. — The  letter  a in  the  Latin  language  is  pronounced  as  such. 

A Friend  and  Subscriber  in  Edinburgh. — We  will  not  omit 
the  views  you  mention,  but  cannot  promise  to  give  them  quite  yet. 

Rather  Slow  must  not  be  disheartened — perseverance  will  do 
wonders  for  him. 

T.  Moffatt  will  find  a packet  for  him  at  Mr.  Smith’s,  5,  Green- 
gate,  Salford. 

Communications  received — H.  D.,  A Borderer,  & P.  R.  S. 

To  the  Trade. — All  the  numbers  of  this  work  may  be  had  at  the 
OJfice.  Country  boolssel'  may  obtain  a supply  of  placards,  fyc., 
by  sending  the  names  of  their  town  agents  to  the  publisher. 
Parts  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  o,  Catherine-strcct, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12(1,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Onwiiyn  at  the  OiHce,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. August  31,  1 8H. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


Bi  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


CHAPTER  VII. THE  CHATEAU  DE  CARDOVILLE. M.  RODIN. 

HREE  months  had  elapsed  since  Djalma 
was  thrown  into  prison  at  Batavia,  accused 
of  belonging  to  the  sect  of  fanatical  murder- 
ers, styled  Phansegars,  Stranglers,  or  Thugs. 
The  following  scene  took  place  in  France, 
about  the  month  of  February,  1832,  at  the 
Chateau  de  Car'’  - ille,  an  old  feudal  mansion, 
situated  on  tl  . ffs  of  the  shore  of  Picardy, 
not  far  from  Saint  Valery,  a dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  upon 
which,  every  year,  several  vessels  are  wrecked  during  the  north- 
westerly gales,  which  make  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  so  dan- 
gerous. 

A violent  storm,  which  had  arisen  during  the  night,  was  raging 
on  the  outside  of  the  chateau.  Fearful  noises,  like  the  roarings 
of  artillery,  resounded  from  the  distance,  and  were  echoed  by 
the  rocks  of  the  coast.  This  noise  was  caused  by  the  waves,  as 
they  lashed  the  cliffs,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  ancient 
mansion. 

It  was  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  daylight  had  not  yet 


penetrated  the  windows  of  a large  room,  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  chateau.  By  the  light  of  a lamp,  an  old  woman,  about 
sixty,  with  an  honest  simple  countenance,  and  wearing  the  costume 
of  a wealthy  Picard  farmer’s  wife,  was  busily  engaged  with  needle- 
work, notwithstanding  the  early  hour.  At  some  distance,  her 
husband,  about  her  own  age,  was  seated  at  a large  table,  arranging 
in  small  bags,  samples  of  corn  and  oats.  He  was  grey-headed  ; 
and  his  intelligent,  open  countenance  expressed  good  sense  and 
honesty,  enlivened  by  a little  rustic  cunning.  He  wore  a spencer 
of  green  cloth,  and  leather  spatterdashes  almost  covered  his  black 
velveteen  small-clothes.  The  terrible  storm  without  seemed  to 
increase  by  contrast  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  interior.  A rousing 
fire  blazed  in  a fireplace  of  white  marble,  and  threw  a warm  glow 
on  the  carefully  polished  floor.  The  paper  and  curtains,  of  a 
lively  red  chintz  pattern  on  a white  ground,  looked  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  corresponded  very  well  with  pastoral  scenes  in  the  Wat- 
teau style  painted  over  the  door.  A chimney  dial  of  biscuit-de- 
sevres  and  inlaid  rosewood,  and  furniture  quaintly  cut  and  carved, 
completed  the  fittings  up  of  the  apartment. 

The  tempest  continued  to  howl  without,  and  the  wind  sometimes 
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came  in  gusts  down  the  chimney,  or  violently  shook  and  rattled 
the  windows.  The  man  who  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  sam- 
ples of  grain  was  M.  Dupont,  steward  of  the  estate  and  chateau 
de  Cardoville. 

“ Holy  Virgin  1 what  weather.  This  M.  Rodin,  of  whose  in- 
tended visit  we  were  informed  by  the  steward  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint  Dizier,  has  chosen  an  ugly  day  for  his  journey.”  “ I have 
seldom  seen  so  violent  a storm.  If  M.  Rodin  has  never  seen  an 
angry  sea,  he  will  be  gratified  to-day.”  “ Who  is  this  M.  Rodin  1” 
“ By  my  faith  ! I know  not.  The  princess’  steward  has  ordered 
me  to  pay  him  every  respect,  and  to  obey  him  as  if  he  were  my 
master.  So  it  will  be  for  him  to  command  and  me  to  execute, 
since  he  comes  from  the  duchess.”  “ Strictly,  he  ought  to  come 
from  Mile.  Adrienne  ; for  the  estate  is  hers  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  the  Duke  de  Cardoville.”  “ Yes;  but  the  princess  is  her 
aunt.  Her  agent  attends  to  Mile.  Aalnenne’s  affairs ; so  that  orders 
from  either  are  the  same.” 

“ Perhaps  M.  Rodin  intends  to  buy  the  estate,  although  the 
stout  lady,  who  came  purposely  from  Paris  a week  ago  to  see  the 
chateau,  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  it.”  At  these  words  the 
steward  smiled.  “What  makes  you  laugh,  Dupont ?”  inquired 
his  wife,  who  was  an  excellent  woman,  but  not  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  her  understanding  or  the  acuteness  of  her  penetra- 
tion. “ I laugh,”  replied  Dupont,  “because  I was  thinking  of 
the  face  and  figure  of  this  stout — this  enormous  woman.  Only 
imagine  with  such  an  appearance  that  any  female  should  call  her- 
self Madame  de  Sainte- Colombo ! what  a saint!  what  a dove! 
She  is  big  as  a kilderkin,  with  a voice  like  a dram-drinker,  and 
moustaches  as  thick  and  grey  as  a grenadier  of  the  line.  And  I 
heard  her  say  to  her  servant,  ‘ Come,  get  on,  you  rascal.’  And  she 
is  Sainte-Columbe  !”  “ Really,  Dupont,  you  make  very  strange 

remarks.  She  didn’t  choose  her  own  name,  you  know  ; and  as  to 
her  beard,  poor  lady  ! she  cannot  help  that.”  “ Yes,  but  it  is  her 
fault  if  she  calls  hirself  De  la  Sainte-Columbe  ; you  can’t  believe 
that  it  is  her  real  name.  Ah,  my  poor  Catherine ! you  are  as 
simple  as  ever.”  “And  you,  my  poor  Dupont,  you  cannot  help 
always  saying  little  sharp  things.  Now  I think  the  lady  looked 
very  respectable.  The  first  thi"g,  too,  that  she  asked  when  she 
arrived,  was  about  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  chfueau,  of  which 
she  had  been  informed.  She  declared  she  would  fit  it  up  again  ; 
and  when  I told  her  that  there  was  no  church  in  this  small  dis- 
trict, she  appeared  quite  distressed  at  being  deprived  of  a cure  in 
the  village.”  “Yes — ah!  yes — the  first  thing  your  parvenues  do 
is  always  to  play  the  charitable,  and  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  parish,  like  a great  lady.” 

“ But  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Columbe  has  no  occasion  to  play 
the  great  lady,  for  she  is  so  already.”  “She  a great  lady?” 
“ Yes,  why  only  look  at  how  beautifully  she  was  dressed,  with  her 
shot-silk  gown  and  her  violet-coloured  gloves,  as  handsome  as  a 
bishop’s ; and  then,  when  she  took  off  her  hat,  she  had  round  her 
false  hair  a bandeau  of  diamonds,  and  ear-rings  of  diamonds  as 
large  as  my  thumb-nail,  and  rings  on  every  one  of  her  fingers! 
Depend  upon  it  she  is  a person  of  consequence,  or  she  would  not 
wear  so  many  jewels  in  the  open  day.”  “ Um  ! um  ! you  are  a 
very  clever  body.”  “That  is  not  ail.”  “Go  on — what  else?” 
“ She  talked  of  nothing  and  nobody  but  dukes,  marquises,  counts, 
and  very  rich  people,  who  visited  her,  and  were  her  friends ; and 
then,  when  she  saw  the  little  pavilion  in  the  park,  which  was  half 
burnt  down  by  the  Prussians,  and  which  the  late  count  would  not 
repair,  she  said — ‘ What  ruins  are  these  ?’  I replied — ‘ Madame, 
this  pavilion  was  burnt  down  when  the  allies  were  in  this  country.’ 
‘Indeed,  my  dear,’  said  she;  ‘the  allies — the  good  allies — the 
dear  allies — they  and  the  Restoration  began  to  make  my  fortune.’ 
Then  I said  to  myself,  Dupont,  says  I,  ‘ Oh,  I see,  she  is  one  of 
the  emigrants.’  ” 

“ Madame  de  Sainte-Colombe !”  shrieked  the  steward,  bursting 
with  laughter  ; “ oh,  my  poor  wife ! my  poor  wife !”  “ Oh,  be- 

cause you  were  once  for  three  years  in  Paris  you  think  you  know 
every  thing.”  “ Catherine,  my  dear,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else;  you  will  make  me  say  something  1 do  not  wish.  There  are 
things,  my  love,  which  good  and  simple-hearted  creatures  like 
you  ought  never  to  know.”  “ I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
that,  but  pray  try  not  to  say  such  ill-natured  things  of  people ; 
for  if  Madame  de  Sainte-Colombe  does  buy  the  estate,  you  wish 
to  remain  as  steward,  don’t  you  ?”  “ To  be  sure  I do,  for  we  are 

growing  very  old,  Catherine,  dear  ; and  having  been  here  for 


twenty  years,  we  have  been  too  honest  to  save  money  for  our  old 
age  ; and,  ma  foi ! it  would  be  very  hard,  at  our  time  of  life  to 
have  to  seek  another  home,  and,  perhaps,  not  find  it.  Ah  ! what 
I regret  is  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  will  not  keep  the  estate, 
for  it  seems  that  it  is  she  who  will  sell  it,  and  that  the  princess  did 
not  wish  her  to  part  from  it.”  “Dupont,  you  do  not  surely  see 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  Ma’amselle  Adrienne’s 
desire  to  spend  some  of  her  large  fortune,  so  young  as  she  is?” 
“ Oil,  the  thing  is  natural  enough  ; Ma’amselle  having  neither 
father  nor  mother  is  her  own  mistress,  and  she  has  a ’cute  little 
head  of  her  own.  Don’t  you  remember  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
count,  her  father,  brought  her  here  one  summer,  what  a self-willed 
young  lady  she  was  ? what  temper?  and  such  eyes!  oh,  how  they 
sparkled  and  shone  even  then  !”  “’Tis  truth  to  be  said,  Ma’am- 
selle Adrienne  had  a very  singular  expression  in  her  look — very 
strange  for  her  age.”  “ If  she  has  grown  up  as  she  promised  to 
do,  with  her  wild  and  animated  countenance,  she  must  be  very 
handsome  now,  in  spite  of  the  rather  peculiar  hue  of  her  hair ; for 
between  ourselves,  if  she  was  a little  shop-girl,  instead  of  a damsel 
of  high  birth,  every  body  would  say  that  she  was  red-haired.” 
“ For  shame  ! again  something  satirical.” 

“ Against  Mile.  Adrienne  ! Heaven  keep  me  from  it!  for  she 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  would  be  as  good  as  she  was  pretty.  It 
was  not  from  malice  I said  her  hair  was  red.  On  the  contrary,  I 
remember  it  was  so  fine,  so  silken,  and  so  golden,  and  contrasted 
so  beautifully  with  her  fair  skin  and  black  eyes,  that  indeed  I 
should  not  wish  it  to  be  of  any  other  colour.”  “ Yes  ; but  after 
all,  what  a good,  kind  heart  she  had!”  “ She  was  well  enouo-h 
tor  that ; for  she  came  home  in  her  petticoat  one  day,  with  her 
arms  all  naked,  having  given  her  pelisse  and  shawl  t0  some  poor 
girl.”  “ You  see  her  heart  is  good;  but  what  a head.”  “Yes, 
bad  enough  ; and  heaven  knows  where  it  will  lead  her ; for  they 
say  she  does  such  things  at  Paris— -suck  things  /”  “ What  ?”  “ Oh, 
I dare  not  tell  you !”  “ Oh,  yes,  you  dare.” 

“ Well,  then,”  added  the  good  woman,  with  a confusion  that 
showed  her  alarm  at  such  enormities,  “ they  do  say  that  Mademoi- 
selle Adrienne  never  goes  inside  a church  ; that  she  lives  all  alone 
in  an  idolatrous  temple  at  the  end  of  her  aunt’s  garden  ; that 
women  in  masks  wait  on  her  and  dress  her  up  like  a goddess; 
that  she  scratches  them  all  daylong,  for  she  drinks.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  she  amuses  herself  in  the  evening  by  playing  on  a hunt- 
ing horn  of  solid  gold.  You  may  conceive  how  all  this  distresses 
the  poor  heart  of  the  princess.”  Here  the  steward  interrupted 
his  wife  with  a burst  of  laughter. — “ I say,”  said  he,  when  he  re- 
covered from  his  fit  of  hilarity,  “ who  told  you  these  fine  stories 
about  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?”  “Rene’s  wife,  who  went  to 
Paris  to  get  a child  to  wet-nurse.  She  called  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint 
Dizier  to  see  Madame  Grivors,  her  godmother,  the  princess’s  head 
waiting  woman.  Well,  it  was  Madame  Grivors  who  told  her  all 
this;  and  certainly  she  ought  to  know,  being  one  of  the  family.” 
“ Yes  ; a fine  creature  that  Grivors,  too  ! She  used  to  be  a rare 
one  ; and  now  she  plays  the  saint  like  the  princess.  ‘Like  master, 
like  man  ! ’ The  princess,  who  is  so  prim  and  scrupulous  now,  was 
a regular  one  in  her  time.  Fifteen  years  ago,  what  a dashaway 
she  was  ! Do  you  remember  the  colonel  of  hussars,  in  garrison 
at  Abbeville,  the  emigrant  who  served  in  Russia,  you  know,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  gave  a regiment  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion.” “Yes,  yes;  I remember, — but  you  are  so  censorious!” 
“Not  I.  I only  speak  the  truth.  The  colonel  spent  his  time  at 
the  chateau  ; and  every  body  said  he  did  very  well  at  the  cha- 
teau, and  was  very  well  with  our  holy  princess  of  now-a-days. 
Fine  times  those ! Ball  or  play  at  the  chateau  every  evening ! 
What  a fellow  the  colonel  was ! How  well  he  used  to  act ! I re- 
member—  ” 

The  bailiff  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a fat  maid  ser- 
vant, who  rapidly  entered  the  room,  and,  speaking  to  her  mistress, 
said  : “ There’s  a common-looking  man  below,  who  says  he  wants 

to  see  master.  He  came  in  a hack-chaise,  and  calls  himself  Rodin.” 

“ M.  Rodin  !”  cried  the  bailiff,  rising  quickly,  “ shew  him  here 
directly.” 

******  * 

A few  moments  after,  M.  Rodin  entered.  According  to  his 
custom,  he  was  more  than  shabbily  dressed.  He  bowed  very 
humbly  to  the  bailiff  and  his  wife,  who,  at  a sign  from  her  hus- 
band, quietly  disappeared. 

The  cadaverous  face  of  M.  Rodin — his  almost  invisible  lips, 
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his  small  reptile-like  eyes,  half  concealed  by  the  dropping  ot  the 
upper  lid,  and  his  mean,  sordid  garments,  gave  to  his  appearance 
a character  anything  but  prepossessing ; yet  this  man  knew  how, 
when  it  was  necessary,  to  affect,  with  diabolical  heart,  so  much 
sincerity  and  good  nature — his  words  were  so  affectionate  and 
subtly  penetrating — that  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  repugnance, 
which  the  first  sight  of  him  generally  inspired,  wore  off  little  by 
little,  and  be  almost  always  finished  by  involving  his  dupe  or  vic- 
tim, in  the  tortuous  windings  of  an  eloquence  as  pliant  as  it  was 
honied  and  perfidious  ; for  ugliness  and  evil  have  their  fascination, 
as  well  as  what  is  good  and  fair. 

The  honest  bailiff  looked  at  this  man  with  surprise,  when  he 
thought  of  the  pressing  recommendation  of  the  steward  ot  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier ; he  had  expected  to  see  quite  another 
sort  of  personage,  and,  hardly  able  to  dissemble  his  astonishment, 
he  said  to  him  : “ It  is  then'to  M.  Rodin  that  I have  the  honour 

to  speak?”  “Yes,  sir — and  here  is  another  letter  from  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.”  “ Pray,  sir,  draw  near  the 
fire,  whilst  I just  see  what  is  in  this  letter.  The  weather  is  so 
bad,”  continued  the  bailiff,  obligingly,  “ may  I not  offer  you  some 
refreshment  ?”  “A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir  ; I am  off  again 
in  an  hour.”  Whilst  M.  Dupont  read,  M.  Rodin  threw  inquisitive 
glances  round  the  chamber ; like  a man  ot  skill  and  experience, 
he  had  frequently  drawn  just  and  useful  deductions  from  those 
little  appearances,  which,  revealing  a taste  or  habit,  give  at  the 
same  time  some  notion  of  a character  : on  this  occasion,  however, 
his  curiosity  was  at  fault.  “Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  bailiff,  when 
he  had  finished  reading  ; “the  steward  renews  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  tells  me  to  attend  implicitly  to  your  commands.”  “ Well, 
sir,  they  will  amount  to  very  little,  and  I shall  not  disturb  you 
long.”  “ It  will  be  no  disturbance,  but  an  honour.”  “Nay,  I 
know  how  much  your  time  must  be  occupied,  for,  as  soon  as  one 
enters  this  chateau,  one  is  struck  with  the  good  order  and  perfect 
keeping  of  every  thing  in  it — which  proves,  my  dear  sir,  what 
excellent  care  you  take  of  it.”  “ Oh,  sir!  you  flatter  me.”  “ Flat- 
ter you  ? — a poor  old  man  like  myself  has  something  else  to  think 
of.  But  to  come  to  business  : there  is  a room  in  this  chateau, 
which  is  called  the  Green  Chamber ?”  “ Yes  sir  ; it  is  the  loom 

which  the  late  Count  Duke  de  Cardoville  used  tor  a study.  “ Y ou 
will  have  the  goodness  to  take  me  there.”  “ Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of  the  Count  Duke, 
and  when  the  seals  were  removed,  a number  of  papers  were  shut 
up  in  a cabinet  in  that  room,  and  the  men  of  business  took  the 
keys  with  them  to  Paris.”  “ Here  are  those  keys,”  said  M.  Rodin, 
showing  to  the  bailiff  a large  and  small  key  tied  together.  “Ah, 
sir ! that  is  different.  You  come  to  look  for  papers  ?”  “Yes— 
for  certain  papers — and  also  for  a small  casket  in  mahogany,  with 
silver  fastenings — do  you  happen  to  know  it?”  “ Y es,  sir  ; I 
have  often  seen  it  on  the  late  count’s  writing-table.  It  must  be 
in  the  large,  lacquered  cabinet,  of  which  you  have  the  key.” 
“ You  will  then  conduct  me  to  this  chamber,  as  authorized  by  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier?”  “Yes,  sir;  the  princess  continues  in 


good  health?” 

“ Perfectly ; she  is,  as  usual,  wholly  absorbed  in  heavenly 
things.”  “And  Mademoiselle  Adrienne?”  “Alas,  my  dear 
sir!”’  said  M.  Rodin,  with  a deep  and  commiserating  sigh. 
“ Merciful  Heavens ! what  can  you  mean?  Surely,  nothing  has 
happened  to  that  excellent  young  lady  ?”  “ L ou  do  not  understand 
me.”  “ Is  she  ill  ? — Speak,  I beseech  you,  and  terminate  my  un- 
easiness.” “No,  no!  she  is  well.  Unhappily,  her  health  is  only 
equalled  by  her  extreme  beauty.”  “ Unhappily .'”  repeated  the 
bailiff,  in  extreme  amazement.  “Too  truly  I said  so,  replied 
Rodin  ; “ for  when  youth,  beauty,  and  high  health  are  joined  to  a 
perverse  spirit,  and  a bold,  reckless  disregard  of  all  that  is  wise 
and  good,  it  becomes  rather  a source  of  regret  that  all  these  per- 
sonal advantages,  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  probably, 
has  not,  for  violence  of  conduct  and  unbridled  humours,  her  equal 
upon  earth,  should  probably  lead  but  to  perdition.  But  let  me 
pray  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  speak  of  other  things — the  subject  is 
too  painful  for  me,”  added  M.  Rodin,  in  a voice  of  deep  emotion, 
and  wiping  the  corner  ot  his  right  eye  with  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  as  though  anxious  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
had  gathered  there. 

The  bailiff  did  not  perceive  the  tear,  but  he  saw  the  action, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  alteration  in  M.  Rodin’s  voice  ; he 
therefore  replied,  in  a tone  of  sympathising  regret — “ I have  been 


thoughtless  enough  to  distress  you,  I fear ; let  me  crave  your  par  • 
don  for  my  inadvertence  ; I was  not  aware—”  “ Nay,  my  good 
friend,  it  is  rather  for  me  to  ask  you  to  excuse  this  involuntary 
weakness — tears  are  rare  visitors  at  my  age  ; but  had  you  seen,  as 
I did,  the  despair  of  that  excellent  princess,  whose  only  fault  has 
been  that  of  having  been  too  indulgent— perhaps,  weakly  so— to 

her  niece;  and  so  to  have  encouraged  her  in  her But  again, 

let  me  beg  we  may  change  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  my  very 
dear  sir.”  After  a momentary  silence,  during  which  M.  Rodin 
appeared  struggling  to  regain  his  usual  calmness,  he  said  to  M. 
Dupont — “ As°far  as  regards  the  green  chamber,  then,  my  dear 
sir,  one  part  of  my  mission  is  fulfilled  ; there  is  still  another  mat- 
ter to  talk  over  with  you,  and,  before  I commence  it,  I must  lecal 
to  your  memory  a circumstance  you  may  probably  have  forgotten 
— the  fact  of  a Marquis  d’Aigrigny,  then  a colonel  of  hussars, 
quartered  at  Abbeville,  having,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
hence,  passed  some  time  here.” 

“Ah!  I recollect  liim  well,”  answered  Dupont:  “ a fine,  sol- 
dierly, gentlemanlike  man,  as  you  would  see  in  a thousand.  I 
was  talking  of  him  to  my  wife,  a very  little  while  ago;  he  was 
the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  chateau — and  such  a clever  actor  ! he 
always  played  the  wild,  rollicking  characters,  in  all  the  private 
theatricals  with  which  the  company  used  to  amuse  themselves. 

I think  I see  him  in  the  ‘ Two  Edmunds  /’  He  used  to  play  the 
part  of  the  drunken  soldier  admirably ! And  what  a voice  he 
had  i — when  he  sung  the  music  of  Jocundi,  you  might  have  heard 
a fly  move  its  wings ; every  body  said  there  was  not  such  a singer 
in  Paris.”  Rodin,  after  complacently  listening  to  the  bailiff, 
proceeded — “ You  know,  doubtless,  that  after  a ternble  duel  with 
a furious  Buonapartist,  named  General  Simon,  the  Marquis 
d’Aigrigny  (whose  private  secretary  I have  now  the  honour  of 
being,)  determined  upon  forsaking  the  world,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  church?”  “Is  it  possible  ?— what  a sacrifice !— so 
brave  a soldier  !”  “ Yes,  this  brave  soldier,  so  rich,  so  noole, 

so  justly  esteemed,  and  every  where  sought  after,  resigned  all 
these  advantages  to  assume  a humble  black  robe  ; and  spite  of  his 
name,  his  rank,  his  high  family,  connexions  and  influence,  com- 
bined with  his  reputation  and  eloquence  as  the  first  preacher  of 
the  day,  he  is  just  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago— a simple  abb6 
. — instead  of  being  an  archbishop  or  a cardinal,  as  many  are  who 
do  not  possess  either  his  merits  or  virtues.” 

M.  Rodin  spoke  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the  facts  he  men- 
tioned seemed  beyond  question  ; and  M.  Dupont  could  not  help 
exclaiming: — “Why  this  is  superb!” — “Superb!  oh,  no,”  re- 
joined M.°Ilodin,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  “ with  M.  d’Aigrig- 
ny’s  soul,  it  is  accountable  enough.  But  among  other  good 
qualities,  he  never  forgets  good,  honest,  conscientious,  honourable 
people  ; that  is  to  say,  my  good  hi.  Dupont,  he  has  remembered 
you.”  “ What ! M.  le  Marquis  has  condescended — ” — “ Three 
days  ago  I received  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  mentioned  you.” 
“Is  he,  then,  at  Paris?” — “He  is  expected  hourly.  Three 
months  since  he  went  to  Italy  ; during  the  journey,  he  received 
the  sad  news  of  his  mother’s  death.  She  died  at  one  of  the  seats 
of  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Saint  Dizier,  where  she  had  been 
spending  the  autumn.”  “ Heavens  ! I knew  nothing  of  it.’  “ It 
was  a very  heavy  misfortune  for  him  ; but  we  must  learn  to  resign 
ourselves  to  Providence.” — “ And  on  what  subject  did  M.  le  Mar- 
quis do  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  _me  ?”  “ I will  tell  you. 

First  you  must  know  that  this  chateau  is  sold.  The  contract  was 
sio-ned  the  day  before  I left  Paris.”  “ Oil,  sir,  you  renew  my 
anxiety.” — “ How  so  !” — “ Lest  the  new  proprietor  should  not  re- 
tain me  as  steward.” — “Only  think  of  the  coincidence!  I was 
just  p-oing  to  mention  the  subject.” — “Is  it  possible?  Cer- 
tainly, knowing  the  interest  M.  le  Marquis  entertains  for  you,  I 
was  desirous,  very  desirous,  that  you  might  retain  youi  place.  . I 
will  do  all  I can  to  serve  you — ” — “ Ah,  sir,”  cried  Dupont,  in- 
terrupting Rodin  ; “ how  grateful  I am  ! Heaven  has  sent  you.” 
“ Now  is  your  turn.  You  flatter  me,  my  dear  sir  ! First,  I must 
confess  I am  obliged  to  attach  a condition  to  my  support — ” — • 
“ Oh!  do  not  mention  it,  sir  ! Speak,  speak.”— “ The  person  who 
is  coming  to  dwell  in  this  chateau,  is  an  old  lady,  in  every  way 
worthy  your  esteem.  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe  is  the  name 
of  this  respectable— ’ ‘ “What!”  said  the  steward,  interrupting 
Rodin,  “ is  it  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe  who  has  bought  the 
chateau  ?” — “ Do  you  know  her  then  ?” — “ 1 es,  sir  ; she  came  to 
see  the  estate  a week  ago.  My  wife  maintains  she  is  a lady  of 
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yank  ; but  between  ourselves,  from  a few  words  she  let  fall ” 

“ What  discernment  you  have,  my  good  M.  Dupont ! Madame  de 
la  Sainte  Colombe  is  very  far  from  being  a great  lady.  I think 
she  was  only  a milliner  in  the  wooden  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
1 ou  see  I deal  frankly  with  you.”— “ And  she  boasted  that  French 
and  Foreign  noblemen  used  to  frequent  her  house  in  those  days.” 
— “ Certainly  they  did,  to  order  bonnets  for  their  wives.  How- 
e\  ei , after  getting  together  a large  fortune,  and  having  in  her  youth 
always  been  indifferent— alas  ! more  than  indifferent— about  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe  is  now  in  the 
good  way.  And  it  is  this  which  renders  her,  as  I observed,  in  every 
way  worthy  your  esteem.  For  nothing  is  more  respectable  than  a 
sincere  and  lasting  repentance.  But  to  secure  her  salvation,  M. 
Dupont,  will  require  your  aid.”— “ Mine,  sir  ? What  can  I do 
— “ You  can  do  very  much  ; and  this  is  how.  There  is  no 
church  is  this  hamlet,  which  is  equally  removed  from  two  parishes. 
Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe,  in  choosing  her  priest,  will  ne- 
cessarily consult  you  and  Madame  Dupont,  who  are  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  chateau.” — “ Ob,  we  shall  not  be  long  giving  her 
information;  M.  le  Cure  de  Danicourt  is  the  best  of  men.” — 
“ ^’hat  is;  exactly  what  you  must  not  tell  Madame  de  la  Sainte 
Colombe.”— “ Why  ?”—“  On  the  contrary,  you  must  praise  very 
much  M.  le  Cure  de  Roiville,  in  order  to  induce  the  good  lady  to 
entrust  him  with  the  keeping  of  her  soul.” — “ Why  he,  rather 
than  the  other?”— “ Why  he  ? I’ll  tell  you.  If  you  and  Madame 
Dupont  succeed  in  prevailing  on  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Colombe 

to  make  the  choice  I wish,  you  are  sure  of  retaining  your  place  as 
steward.  I give  you  my  word  for  it ; and  what  I promise  I per- 
form.” “ No  doubt,  sir,  you  have  the  power,”  said  Dupont,  con- 
vinced by  the  decision  of  Dupont’s  words;  “but  I wish  to  know 
' “One  word  more,”  said  Rodin,  interrupting  him.  “I 
ought,  and  I mean,  to  play  the  game  fairly;  and,  therefore,  why 
tell  you  my  reasons  for  wishing-  you  to  induce  the  lady  to  make 
tins  choice  ? I should  be  sorry  if  you  imagined  there  was  the 
shadow  of  an  intrigue  in  this  transaction.  " It  is  simply  a Pood 
action.  The  Cure  de  Roiville,  whom  I wish  you  to  support  is  a 
man  in  whom  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  takes  great  interest.  Though 
very  poor,  he  supports  his  old  mother.  Had  he  the  care  of  Ma- 
dame  Colombe  s spiritual  affairs,  he  would  promote  them  more 
effectually  than  any  one  else  ; tor  he  is  full  c*f  fervour  and  patience  ; 
and  it  is  also  evident  lie  would  receive  from  this  worthy  lady  some 
little  favours,  that  would  much  benefit  his  aged  mother.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  my  present  scheme.  As  soon  as  I learnt  that 
this  lady  was  about  to  buy  the  estate  next  to  bis  parish,  I wrote  to 
the  marquis.  He  recollected  you,  and  desired  me  to  beg  of  you 
to  do  him  this  favour,  which,  you  see,  will  not  be  without  its  re- 
compense. For  I repeat,  andean  prove  it,  I have  the  power  to 
retain  y,  u as  steward.” 

“You  are  so  obliging  and  candid,”  said  Dupont,  after  a few 
moment’s  deliberation,  “that  I actually  will  follow  your  example, 
and  at  once  tell  you,  that  as  highly  as  the  Cure  of  Daincourt  is 
respected  and  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  Cure  of  Roiville,  whom  you  wish  me  so  much  to  extol 
feared  for  his  intolerance.  Besides — ” “Besides  what?”’ 

They  say  “ Well,  what  do  they  say?”  “Why,  they  say  he 
is  a Jesuit.”  At  these  words,  M.  Rodin  uttered  so  loud  and  hearty 
a laugh,  that  the  steward  was  astonished  ; for  the  Jesuit’s  face 
wore  a wild  expression  when  he  laughed.  “A  Jesuit!”  he  re- 
echoed with  increased  hilarity,  “ a Jesuit ! Ah,  my  dear  M.  Du- 
pont, how  can  a man  of  your  good  sense,  experience,  and  intelli- 
gence, give  ct edit  to  such  nonsense?  A Jesuit!  Is  there  such 
a thing  as  a Jesuit  ? in  these  days  especially.  How  can  you 
believe  such  Jacobin  stories— the  gossip  of  old  liberalism  ? Come, 
now,  I’ll  bet  you  you’ve  read  that  stuff  in  the  Conslitutionnel ?" 

Really,  sir,  they  do  say — ” “Ah,  people  say  many  tilings ! 
But  wise  men,  such  as  yon  are,  do  not  mind  what  people  say. 
They  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  without  injuring  any  one,  and  do 
not  sacrifice  a good  place,  which  promises  them  support  for  life 
foi  foolish  reports.  However,  I,  in  my  turn,  must  say,  that  if  you 
do  not  induce  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Columbe  to  prefer  my  protege 
Jje£ret.  *",°  J ou>  y°«  not  be  retained  here  as  steward.” 
But,  sir,  said  poor  Dupont,  “it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  this 
lady>^  hearing  the  other  curate  praised,  should  prefer  him  to  your 
protege  ? ’ “ Certainly  not ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  persons  who 

have  lived  here  a longtime — people,  I mean,  worthy  of  confidence 
whom  she  will  converse  with  every  day,  praise  my  protege  and 


speak  very  badly  of  the  other  curate,  my  protege  will  be  preferred, 
and  you  will  of  course  remain  steward.”  “But,  sir,”  cried  Du- 
pont, “ that  would  be  downright  calumny.”  “ Ah,  my  dear  M. 
Dupont,”  said  M.  Rodin,  in  a tone  of  affected  reproach,  “ how 
can  you  suppose  me  capable  of  giving  you  such  advice  ? I only 
made  the  supposition.  \ ou  wish  to  remain  steward  of  this  pro- 
perty. I offer  you  the  sure  means  of  doing  so — the  sure  means. 
It  is  for  you  to  deliberate  and  choose.”  “ But,  sir — ” 

“ One  word  more,  or  rather  one  more  condition  ; for  this  is  as 
important  as  the  other.  Ministers  of  the  Lord  have  been  known 
to  take  advantage  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  their  penitents, 
for  their  own  profit,  or  that  of  others.  I do  not  suspect  my  pro- 
tege of  such  baseness.  But  to  secure  my  own  responsibility,  and 
especially  yours  (though  I suppose  you  may  securely  give  mine 
the  preference,)  I wish  you  to  write  to  me,  twice  a week,  every 
particular  you  may  observe  in  the  disposition,  habits,  intercourse, 
and  even  the  reading  of  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Columbe;  for  the 
influence  of  a spiritual  director  is  easily  discovered  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  his  penitent,  and  I wish  to  know  my  protege’s  beha- 
viour without  his  suspecting  that  I do  so.  Thus,  you  see,  should 
any  tiling  strike  you  as  blameable,  our  weekly  correspondence 
will  at  once  inform  me  of  it.”  “ Sir,  this  is  giving  me  the  office 
of  a spy,”  cried  the  unfortunate  steward.  “ Ah,  my  dear  M. 
Dupont,  how  can  you  stigmatize,  with  so  harsh  a word,  the  holiest 
and  sweetest  of  human  safeguards — confidence!  All  I ask  of  you 
is,  to  write  to  me,  in  confidence,  all  that  takes  place  here,  and 
that  as  minutely  as  you  please.  Now  cn  these  two  inseparable 
conditions,  you  retain  your  post;  otherwise,  and  I say  it  with 
sorrow,  I shall  be  obliged  to  find  Madame  de  la  Sainte  Columbe 
another  steward.” 

“ I conjure  you,  sir,”  cried  Dupont,  with  emotion,  “to  be  n-e- 
nerous,  without  these  hard  conditions.  My  wife  and  I depend  on 
this  place  for  our  livelihood ; and  we  are  too  old  to  seek  another. 
Do  not  expose  the  probity  of  forty  years’  standing  to  poverty, 
which  ever  was  an  evil  councillor.”  “ My  dear  M.  Dupont,  you 
are  a mere  child  in  talking  in  that  foolish  way.  In  a week,  at 
farthest,  give  me  your  answer,  in  the  mean  time,  reflect !”  “ Alt, 

sir,  for  pity’s  sake — ” 

The  conversation  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud 
boom  of  a gun,  re-echoed  by  the  cliffs  of  the  coast. 

“ What  is  that?”  said  M.  Rodin. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  noise  was  repeated  with  in- 
creased force.  “ A gun-shot,”  replied  Dupont,  rising.  “A  ship 
in  distress,  no  doubt,  or  in  want  of  a pilot.”  “ Oh,  my  dear,” 
said  the  steward’s  wife,  entering  hastily ; “ a steam-boat,  and  a 
ship,  almost  dismasted,  may  be  seen  from  the  terrace,  driving 
headlong  towards  the  coast.  The  ship  is  firing  signals  of  dis- 
tress, and  will  certainly  be  lost !”  “ Ah,  it  is  terrible,  a shipwreck ! 
when  all  we  can  do  is  to  look  on,”  cried  the  steward,  taking  up  his 
hat  and  preparing  to  go  out.  “ Can  no  assistance  be  given  them, 
then  ?”  said  M.  Rodin.  “Assistance!  If  driven  on  these  break- 
ers, no  human  power  can  save  them.  Since  the  equinox,  two  ships 
have  been  wrecked  here  already,  and  all  on  board  them  perished!” 

“ Lost ! cargo  and  crew ! — terrible !”  exclaimed  M.  Rodin.  “ In 
such  a storm,”  said  Dupont,  “ there  is  unfortunately  little  chance 
for  the  crew.  No  matter,”  he  added,  addressing  his  wife;  “ I will 
run  down  with  some  of  our  people  of  the  farm,  and  see  if  we  can 
save  any  of  them.  Make  good  fires  in  several  of  the  rooms. 
Have  clothes  and  cordials  in  readiness.  I dare  hardly  hope  to 
rescue  any  ; but  we  must  try.  Will  you  come  with  me,  M.  Rodin  ? ” 

“ It  I thought  I could  assist  you,  I should  consider  it  my  duty; 
but  age  and  weakness  place  it  out  of  my  power,”  said  M.  Rodin, 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  storm.  “ If  your  good  wife 
will  show  me  the  green  chamber,  I will  take  the  objects  I came 
for,  and  start  immediately  for  Paris,  for  rny  time  is  precious.” 

‘ ^ so  Catherine  will  show  you  sir.  You  ring  the  great  hell,” 

added  the  steward  to  his  maid ; and  then  said  to  his  wife,  “ Direct 
all  the  people  of  the  farm  to  follow  me,  provided  with  ropes  and 
pulleys,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.”  “ Yes,  love;  but  take  care 
of  yourself. ’ “Embrace  me;  it  will  bring  me  good  fortune,” 
said  the  steward ; who  immediately  left  them,  saving,  “ Quick, 
quick!  by  this  time,  perhaps,  not  a single  plank  is  left  of  the 
vessels.” 

“ Will  you  be  so  kind,  my  dear  madam,  as  to  show  me  the  green 
room,”  said  M.  Rodin,  still  unmoved.  “ Follow  me,  sir,”  replied 
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Catherine,  drying*  her  eyes ; for,  knowing  her  husband  s daring 
spirit,  she  trembled  for  his  safety. 


CHATTER  VIII. — TIIE  STORM. 

The  ragino*  of  the  elements  was  truly  terrible.  The  angry 
ocean,  lashed  into  fury,  hurried  to  the  shore  in  immense  masses 
of  dark-green  fluid,  crowned  with  white  foam,  forming  alternately 
lofty  undulations  and  deep  abysses,  the  former  appearing  to  dance 
against  the  dusky  red  glare  of  the  horizon.  Overhead  were  piled 
heavy  masses  of  clouds,  dark  as  night ; while  a hazy  vapour  of 
reddish  grey,  driven  by  the  violent  wind,  scudded  athwart  the 
dismal  sky.  A pale,  feeble  sun,  struggled  beneath  these  murky 
clouds,  and  occasionally  threw  a few  oblique  rays  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  o-ildino*  awhile  the  tops  of  the  infuriated  waves,  before  it 
disappeared  again  behind  the  clouds.  Long  wreaths  of  snowy 
foam,  sprung  over  the  breakers  of  this  dangerous  and  rugged 
ooast,  hissing  and  sputtering  amid  the  howling  of  the  wind.  At 
a distance,  half  way  up  the  rocky  promontory,  rose  the  old  chateau 
of  Cardoville ; a ray  of  sunshine  glistened  on  its  windows,  while 
its  dark  red  brick  walls  and  lofty  slated  roof  rose  gloomily  to  the 

stormy  sky.  . , . . . c ,, 

A large  ship,  stripped  of  her  rigging,  and  driving  before  the 
infuriated  wind  under  a few  remaining  rags  of  canvas  still  at- 
tached to  her  lower  yards,  was  hurrying  onwards  towards  the 
coast.  Now  she  rolled  on  the  monstrous  summit  ot  the  waves, 
and  now  plunged  with  inconceivable  rapidity  into  their  turmoil™ 
bosom.  The  lightning  flashed,  followed  by  a heavy  rumbling 
noise,  scarcely  audible  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  storm.  I he  guns 
which  had  been  heard,  were  the  last  signals  ot  distress  from  the 
vessel,  as  she  drove,  inevitably  and  terribly  to  destruction,  to- 
wards the  rugged  and  boiling  breakers. 

Just  then  a small  steam  packet  appeared,  '"itli  its  long,  broad 
pennon  of  black  smoke,  coming  from  the  east  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion, and  using  every  exertion  to  stand  to  windward  both  of  the 
dano*erous  coast  and  the  ship  in  distress,  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  rocky  coast.  While  the  steamer  was  thus  exerting  herself  to 
place  these  dangers  under  her  lee,  a tremendous  sea  suddenly 
struck  her  on  her  beam-ends,  and  furious  and  enormous  as  it  was, 
broke  in  full  force  over  her  deck.  In  a second  the  chimney  was 
swept  away,  the  paddle-boxes  destroyed,  and  one  of  the  wheels 
shivered  in  pieces  ; this  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a second 
sea,  so  very  powerful  on  her  broadside,  and  equally  as  destructive 
as  the  first,  that  she  would  no  longer  answer  her  helm,  but  drifted 
towards  the  coast  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ship.  The  latter, 
thouah  farther  from  the  coast,  by  presenting  a broader  sin  face  to 
the  wind  and  waves  than  the  little  steam  boat,  came  broadside  on 
with  greater  swiftness,  and  soon  approached  so  near,  that  a col- 
lision of  the  two  unfortunate  vessels  seemed  inevitable  an  addi- 
tional danger  which  sadly  increased  all  the  other  horrors  already 
staring  them  in  the  face.  The  large  ship  was  an  English  vessel, 
called  the  Black  Eagle , coming  from  Alexandria,  and  bringing, 
by  the  Red  Sea,  passengers  from  India  and  Java,  who  had  left 
their  steam-boat,  the  Ruyter , to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  I he 
Black  Eagle,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  had  touched  at 
the  Azores,  whence  she  had  now  come,  and  was  making  for  Ports- 
mouth, when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  severe  north-west  wind 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Channel.  The  steam-boat  was  the 
William  Tell,  coming  from  Germany  by  the  Elbe ; after  leaving 
Hamburgh  it  had  steered  for  Havre. 

The  two  vessels,  thus  driven  by  the  tempest,  and  impelled  by 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  mountainous  surf,  drifted  towards  the 
breakers  with  increased  speed.  Hie  deck  ot  each  ship  presented 
a piteous  spectacle  ; death  threatened  all  on  board,  for  a frightful 
sea  continually  broke  against  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  solid  rock. 
The  captain  of  the  Black  Eagle,  standing  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  clinging  to  the  remains  of  the  mizen-mast,  gave  his  orders  in 
this  terrible  extremity  with  a noble  coolness.  The  heavy  sea  had 
carried  away  the  bulwarks;  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  boats; 
and  the  only  chance  of  safety,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  not  going 
immediately  to  pieces  when  she  struck,  was  to  form,  by  means,  ot 
a cable  affixed  to  the  rock,  a dangerous  mode  of  communication 
between  the  wreck  and  the  shore. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  whose  cries  of  terror  in- 
creased the  general  confusion : some,  fear-struck,  clung  to  the 


rigging  awaiting  death  in  a state  of  stupor  ; others  wrung  their 
hands  in  despair,  or  rolled  on  the  deck  uttering  fearful  impreca- 
tions. Here  women  knelt  in  prayer,  others  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands,  as  if  to  shun  seeing  the  hideous  approach  of  death.  A 
youno*  mother,  pale  as  a spectre,  clasping  her  child  to  her  bosom, 
wenfofrom  sailor  to  sailor  offering  a purse  filled  with  gold  and 
jewels,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  to  any  one  who  would  save 
her  son.  These  cries,  terrors,  and  tears  were  contrasted  with  the 
silent  and  gloomy  resignation  of  the  sailors,  who  knew  the  inevi- 
table and  imminent  nature  of  the  danger.  Some  stripped  oft  part 
of  their  clothes,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  would  have  to 
dispute  with  the  waves  for  their  lives  ; others,  renouncing  all 
hope,  braved  death  with  stoical  indifference. 

Here  and  there,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  were  affecting  and 
terrible  episodes  standing  in  relief  from  the  general  despair..  A 
youno*  man,  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  glossy  black  hair,  a 
bronzed  complexion,  and  features  regularly  beautiful,  surveyed 
this  scene  of  desolation  and  terror  with  that  melancholy  calmness 
peculiar  to  those  who  have  often  faced  great  dangers.  Wrapped 
in  a cloak,  leaning*  his  back  against  the  companion,  his  legs  formed 
a curve,  as  his  feet  rested  on  the  deck.  Presently,  the  unfortu- 
nate mother,  who  had  been  from  sailor  to  sailor  with  her  purse  of 
gold,  begging  them  to  save  her  son,  catching  sight  of  the  young 

man  fell  on  her  knees  and  stretched  her  child  towards  him  in  an 

attitude  of  indescribable  despair.  The  young  man  took  the  child, 
but  shook  his  head  sadly,  pointing  out  the  furious  waves  to  the 
disconsolate  mother;  and  yet,  with  an  expressive  gestuie,  he  ap- 
peared to  promise  to  try  to  save  it.  Then  the  young  mother,  in 
the  phrenzy  of  joyous  hope,  began  to  bathe  with  her  teais  the 
young  man  with  the  bronzed  complexion. 

Farther  on,  another  passenger  of  the  Black  Eagle  seemed  ani-> 
mated  by  the  liveliest  compassion.  He  was  scaicely  twenty-five. 
Long  light  hair  hung  in  curls  round  his  angelic  face;  he  wore,  a, 
black  robe  and  white  band  ; and,  going  to  those  who  seemed  in 
the  deepest  anguish,  he  attempted  to  console  them  by  pious  words 
of  hope  and  resignation  ! From  his  fervent  and  affectionate  lan- 
guage, consoling  some  and  encouraging  others,  he  seemed  himself 
a stranger  to  the  perils  around  him.  A calm  and  holy  inti epid.ity 
—a  religious  freedom  from  all  earthly  thoughts— might  he  read 
on  his  gentle  and  handsome  face.  From  time  to  time  he  raised 
to  heaven  his  large  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  gratitude,  love,  and 
serenity,  as  if  to  thank  God  for  exposing  him  to  one  of  those 
formidable  trials,  during  which  a dauntless  and  courageous 
may  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  brethren  ; and  if  fi§  can- 
not save  them  here,  at  least  direct  them  to  look  to  heaven.  He 
might  have  been  taken  for  an  angel  sent  by  the  Creator  to  render 
less  painful  one  of  the  decrees  ot  an  inexorable  mtality. 

There  was,  too,  in  this  appalling  scene  a strange  contrast ; for, 
not  far  from  this  young  man,  lovely  as  an  archangel,  was  a being 
resembling*  the  very  spirit  of  evil,  Boldly  seated  on  the  bowsprit, 
to  which  he  held  by  some  remains  of  the  rigging,  a man  pyei-- 
looked  the  scene  taking  place  on  the  deck.  A sinister  and  wild 
joy  beamed  on  his  dull  yellow-brown  complexion,  peculiar  to  the 
children  of  a white  man  and  a creole.  Fie  wore  nothing  but.  a 
shirt  and  canvass  drawers  ; while  round  his  neck  was  hung  a tin 
case,  such  as  is  used  by  soldiers  to  contain  their  furloughs,  As 
the  danger  increased,  and  the  ship  neared  the  breakers,  or  threat- 
ened collision  with  the  steam- boat  (a  terrible  collision,  which  would, 
destroy  both  vessels  before  they  were  even  dashed  on  the  rocks), 
so  did  the  infernal  joy  of  this  passenger  manifest  itself  in  tearful 
transports;  he  seemed  to  wish  to  hasten,  by  his  ferocious  impa- 
tience, the  work  of  destruction  already  on  the  point  of  being 
effected.  To  have  seen  him  gloating  greedily  on  the  anguish, 
terror,  and  despair  around  him,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
zealous  worshipper  of  one  of  those  sanguinary  divinities  which, 
in  barbarous  countries,  preside  over  carnage  and  murder. 

The  Black  Eagle,  drifted  onwards  by  the.  roaring  wind  and 
mountainous  waves,  soon  came  so  near  the  If  illiam  Tell,  that  the 
passengers  on  board  the  steam-boat  might  easily  be  seen  from  the 
ship.  °There  were  now  but  few  left.  The  sea,  which  had  carried 
away  the  funnel  and  wheels,  had  also  destroyed  all  the  bulwaiks , 
and  the  waves,  sweeping  over  the  deck  with  irresistible  violence, 
carried  off  one  or  more  victims  at  every  assault.. 

Among  the  passengers  who  had  escaped  this  danger,  only  to 
perish  on  the  rocks,  or  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  collision  of 
the  vessels,  one  group  alone  excited  the  most  tender  and  painful 
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interest.  A tall  old  man,  with  a bald  head,  and  grey  moustaches, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  stern,  and  had  rolled  round  his  body  the 
end  of  a rope  j and,  thus  firmly  fastened  to  the  ship,  he  pressed 
to  h.s  bosom  two  maidens,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  a<-e 
halt  covered  with  a robe  of  rein-deer  skin.  A large  tawny  doe-’ 
dripping  with  water,  and  barking  with  terror  at  the  waves,  crouched 
at  their  feet.  These  young  girls  clung  to  each  other  in  the  old 
man  s arms  ; but,  far  from  looking  round  them  with  terror  their 
eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  as  if,  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  they 
expected  to  be  saved  by  some  supernatural  power. 

A loud  cry  of  horror  and  despair,  uttered  at  once  by  all  the 
passengers  of  the  two  vessels,  suddenly  rose  above  the  howlino-  of 
the  tempest.  Just  as  the  steam-boat  plunged  down  between  °two 
waves,  presenting  its  side  to  the  prow  of  the  ship,  the  latter 
raised  to  a prodigious  height  by  a mountain  of  water,  was,  as  it 
were,  suspended  above  the  William  Tell  for  a second  or  two  pre- 
ceding the  collision.  1 

There  are  spectacles  so  sublimely  horrible,  that  they  cannot  be 
described.  But  in  such  catastrophes,  rapid  as  thought,  we  seize 
pictures  so  vivid,  that  they  seem  to  be  seen  in  the  glare  of 
lightning.  B 

Tli us,  when  the  Black  Eagle,  raised  by  the  waves,  bore  down  on 
the  William  Tell,  the  young  man  with  the  angelic  face  and  lono- 
light  hair  was  standing  upright  in  the  front  of  the  ship,  ready  tS 
plunge  into  the  sea,  to  succour  some  perishing  passenger.  Sud- 
denly he  saw,  on  the  deck  of  the  steam-boat,  on  which  "he  looked 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountainous  wave,  the  two  maidens 
stretching  towards  him  their  suppliant  hands.  They  seemed  to 
recognise  and  to  survey  him  with  religious  adoration.  For  a 
second,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  tempest  and  the  approaching 
shock,  the  eyes  of  these  three  persons  met.  Then  the  countenance 
of  the  young  man  expressed  sudden  and  profound  compassion,  for 
Bie  maidens  seemed  to  implore  his  aid,  like  an  expected  deliverer. 
The  old  man,  hurled  down  by  the  wave,  was  stretched  on  the  deck. 
All  soon  disappeared. 

A terrible  mass  of  water  drove  impetuously  the  Black  Eagle  on 
the  William  Tell,  in  the  midst  of  a cloud  of  foam.  A loud  cry  ac- 
companied the  crash  of  the  two  masses  of  iron  and  wood,  which 
immediately  went  down.  There  was  a cry  of  anguish  and  death 
—a  single  cry,  uttered  by  a hundred  souls,  sinking  at  once  under 
the  waters.  Then  nothing  more  could  be  seen. 

A.  few  minutes  after,  in  the  hollow  or  on  thesummit  of  the  waves, 
might  oe  seen  the  remains  of  the  two  vessels  ; and  here  and  there 
the  outstretched  arms,  the  livid  and  despairing  faces  of  some 
wretches  endeavouring  to  reach  the  rocks,  at  the  risk  of  bein^ 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  shock  of  the  waves,  which  broke'overthem 
in  fur}’. 
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CHAPTER  IX. THE  SHIPWRECKED. 

While  the  steward  was  gone  to  assist  those  who  might  have 
escaped  the  inevitable  shipwreck,  M.  Rodin,  having  been  shown 
to  the  green  chamber  by  Catherine,  took  the  articles  which  he 
intended  carrying  to  Paris.  Rodin  spent  two  hours  in  this  room, 
wholly  heedless  of  the  charitable  task  in  which  the  inmates  of  the 
chateau  were  engaged.  He  then  returned  to  the  steward’s  apart- 
ment, which  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a long  gallery.  No  one 
was  there  when  he  entered.  He  carried  the  sandal  wood  casket 
under  his  arm.  It  was  bound  with  silver  clasps,  and  was  grown 
dark  with  age.  His  surtout,  half  buttoned  up,  betrayed  the  upper 
part  of  a large  morocco  portfolio,  placed  in  an  inner  side  pocket. 

If  the  cold  and  livid  face  of  the  secretary  of  the  abbe  d’Aig- 
rigny  could  have  expressed  joy  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  iron- 
ical smile,  his  features  would  have  glowed  with  delight;  for  he 
was  just  then  under  the  influence  of  most  agreeable  thoughts. 

After  putting  the  casket  on  a table,  he  said,  with  profound  sa- 
tisfaction— “All  goes  well.  It  was  prudent  to  leave  the  papers 
here  till  now ; for  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against 
the  diabolical  spirit  of  this  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  who  seems  to 
guess  what  she  cannot  possibly  know.  Fortunately,  the  moment 
approaches  when  we  shall  no  longer  have  reason  to  fear  her.  Her 
fate  will  be  hard — it  must  be  so.  Such  bold  and  independent 
spirits  are  born  our  foes,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  characters. 
What  will  they  be,  then,  when  circumstances  make  them  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  us  ? As  for  La  Sainte  Columbe,  the  steward 


and  tW  d%  , ’at1U;Uh  hls  conscience,  as  the  old  fool  calls  it, 
and  the  fear  of  being  left,  at  his  age,  without  the  means  of  sub- 

rijnnCe’  T W‘  S?nVG  Us  better  than  another.  His  twenty  years’ 
o"'lefC!t  7e  fSecure  tIle  confidence  of  his  new  mistress. 
Once  m the  hands  of  our  protege  de  Roiville,  I’ll  answer  for  her. 
i lie  course  ot  such  foul  and  stupid  women  is  marked  out  before- 
hand In  their  youth  they  serve  the  devil;  more  advanced  in 

fd  W7  Maker0thfS  S,ervf  hlm  ; and  in  old  age  they  are  dread- 
fully afiaid— afraid,  indeed,  to  such  a degree,  that  they  will  be- 
queath to  us  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  which,  from  its  secluded 
situation,  will  make  an  excellent  college.  All  is  goino-  on  well, 
then  : as  for  the  medals— the  13th  of  February  is  very  near.  No 
news  from  Josue.  The  Prince  Djalma  is  evidently  still  a prisoner 
of  the  English  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  otherwise  I should  have  re- 
vived advice  from  Batavia.  The  daughters  of  General  Simon 
are  still  detained  at  Leipsic,  and  will  be  for  a month  or  two;  so 
our  foreign  connections  are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  As  for 
affairs  at  home — ” 

M.  Rodin  was  here  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Madame 
f„Tn  ’ wl’°  ,was  ve>7  busily  preparing  all  modes  of  assistance 
foi  the  sea-favmg  sufferers  by  the  tempest,  “ Now,”  said  she  to 
a servant  maul  “make  a fire  in  the  next  room,  and  put  the  warm 
wine  there,  M.  Dupont  may  return  in  a moment.”  “ Well,  my 
dear  madame  ” said  Rodin,  “do  they  hope  to  save  any  of  these 
poor  people  . “ Alas,  sir,  I cannot  say.  It  is  almost  two  hours 

since  my  husband  left.  I am  very  anxious  about  him,  for  he  is 
at  once  so  courageous  and  so  imprudent,  whenever  there  is  a 
c lance  of  Ins  being  useful.”  “ Courageous,  even  to  imprudence,” 
said  Roam  impatiently,  “I  don’t  like  that.”  “However  I 
have  prepared  here  some  aired  linen  and  cordials.  Heaven  send 
it  may  be  to  some  purpose  1”  “ We  must  hope  so,  my  dear 

madame.  I have  very  much  to  regret  that  my  age  and  weakness 
cud  not  allow  me  to  join  your  worthy  husband.  I regret,  too 
that  1 am  not  able  to  wait,  so  as  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  efforts, 
and  to  congratulate  lnm  if  they  should  prove  successful.  Unfor- 
tunately, I am  obliged  to  go.  My  time  is  precious.  I should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  order  the  horses  to  be  put  to.”  “ Yes 
sir,  immediately.”  “ One  word,  my  dear  Madame  Dupont.  You 
aie  an  intelligent  woman,  and  an  excellent  adviser.  1 have  put 
it  m your  husband’s  pow-er  to  retain,  if  he  likes,  his  situation  of 
steward.  “ Oh,  sir,  what  gratitude  we  owe  you.  But  for  this 
place,  I don’t  know  what  would  become  of  our  old  ao-e.”  “ I only 
annex  two  trifling  conditions  to  this  promise.  He  will  explain 
them  to  you.”  “Oh,  sir,  you  are  our  deliverer.”  “You  are 
pleased  to  say  so.  Two  slight  conditions,  I was  saying — ” “ If 
there  were  a hundred  we  would  agree  to  them.  Only  think,  sir, 
that  but  for  this  place  we  should  be  wholly  without  resources.” 

I rely  on  you,  then.  Try  and  influence  your  husband  for  your 
own  sake.”  “Madame,  madame,  here  comes  master,”  cried  a 
servant,  entering  the  room  hastily.  “ Are  many  with  him  ? ” asked 
Madame  Dupont.  “ He  is  alone,”  replied  the  servant.  “ Alone! 
how,  alone?”  “ Yes,  madame.” 

In  another  minute  M.  Dupont  appeared.  He  was  wet  through, 
lo  keep  his  hat  from  blowing  off,  he  had  tied  a handkerchief  over 
it,  fastened  under  the  chin.  His  gaiters  were  covered  with  chalky 
mud.  “ Ah  1 there  you  are,  love  1 I was  so  anxious  about  you,” 
ci ied  his  wife,  kissing1  him  affectionately.  “Three  are  saved  up 
to  this  time,”  said  the  steward.  “Heaven  be  praised,  my  dear 
M.  Dupont,  ’ said  M.  Rodin,  “your efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.” 
“Three — only  three?’’  exclaimed  Catherine.  “I  only  speak  of 
those  I have  seen  ; it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  others.”  “And 
where  are  these  interesting  shipwrecked  persons,  my  dear  friend,” 
said  M.  Ro^din,  who  was  determined  on  staying  a few  minutes 
longer.  “ ihey  are  being  brought  up  to  the  heights  by  some  of 
the  people ; as  their  progress  is  but  slow,  I thought  I would  run 
on,  and  see  that  my  wife  had  everything  ready  ; and  first  you  must 
prepare  some  female  apparel.”  “ There  is  then  a woman  among 
the  saved?”  “There  are  two  young  girls,  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen ; quite  children,  and  so  pretty!”  “ Poor  things !”  said  M. 
Rodin.  “And  the  young  man,' to  whom  they  owe  their  life,  is 
with  them.  Ah!  he  is  a hero!”  “A  hero!”  “Yes;  just  ima- 
gJne  ” “ T ou  shall  tell  me  all  about  that  bye  and  bye  ; here, 

put  on  this  dressing  gown,  for  you  are  soaked  ; and  drink  some  of 
this  hot  wine,  here.”  “ That’s  not  to  be  refused,  for  I am  frozen. 

Vv  ell,  I was  saying  that  he  who  saved  these  young  girls  was  a hero, 
and  so  he  is ; the  bravery  he  showed  just  now  is  scarcely  to  be 
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conceived.  When  I reached  the  foot  of  the  heights,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  farm  people,  I found  the  two  young  girls,  quite 
lifeless,  on  one  of  the  rocks ; but  evidently  having  been  placed 
there  by  some  one,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea.”  “Dear 
children !”  said  M.  Rodin,  as  usual,  carrying  the  tip  of  his  left 
finger  to  the  corner  of  his  right  eye,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  tear 
which  was  rarely  seen  there.  “ But  what  struck  me,”  continued  the 
bailiff,  “ vjas  their  perfect  resemblance  to  each  other : I do  not 
think  they  could  be  known  apart.”  “ Twins,  no  doubt,”  observed*" 
Madame  Dupont.  “ One  of  them,”  continued  the  bailiff, “clutched 
in  her  hands  a bronze  medal,  which  is  hung  from  her  neck  by  a 
chain  of  the  same  material.” 

M.  Rodin  ordinarily  stood  in  a cringing  posture  ; but  at  these 
words,  he  stood  erect  as  a dart,  and  his  lips  were  livid.  In  other 
men  these  symptoms  might  be  insignificant,  but  he  was  habituated 
to  dissimulation,  used  to  control  his  feelings,  of  which  years  of 
constraint  had  made  him  master ; he  must  have  been  profoundly 
astonished  to  allow  himself  to  be  even  for  a moment  surprised  into 
an  expression,  however  slight,  of  his  inward  emotion:  he  drew 
close  to  the  bailiff,  and  said  in  a slightly  altered  voice,  but  yet  with 
an  apparently  indifferent  air:  “ A pious  relic,  I dare  say.  Did 
you  see  what  was  on  the  medal?”  “No,  Monsieur;  I never 
thought  to  look.”  “ And  these  two  girls  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  you  said?”  “Oh,  yes;  you  might  mistake  one  for  the 
other.  I think  they  are  orphans  from  their  dress.”  “Ah!  they  are 
in  mourning !”  said  M.  Rodin,  again  betraying  involuntary  emo- 
tion. “Alas!  so  young  and  orphans!”  exclaimed  Madame 
Dupont,  drying  her  eyes.  “.As  they  had  fainted  we  carried  them 
to  a spot  were  the  sand  was  dry.  While  we  were  occupied  in  this 
way,  we  saw  a man  below  us  on  a rock,  to  which  he  was  clinging, 
some  of  our  people  ran  to  him,  and  he  fell  exhausted  into  their 
arms.  Not  content  with  saving  the  two  children,  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  a man  from  the  waves,  but  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  but  for  our  men  he  would  have  been  washed  from  the 
rock  to  which  he  clung.” 

M.  Rodin  with  bowed  head,  Heard  not  a word  of  this  recital, 
his  consternation,  his  bewilderment  increased  with  reflection,  the 
two  young  girls  who  were  saved,  were  about  fifteen,  they  were 
clothed  in  mourning — they  were  alike — and  one  wore  a bronze 
medal : there  could  be  no  excuse  for  doubt — they  were  the 
daughters  of  General  Simon.  But  how  came  they  on  board  the 
vessel  ? How  had  they  got  away  from  Leipsic  ? How  came  he 
not  to  receive  information  ? Had  they  escaped,  or  had  they  been 
set  at  liberty  ? And  all  these  thoughts  and  a hundred  others, 
which  whirled  through  the  brain  of  M.  Rodin,  were  lost  in  the 
fact — •“  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  were  there.”  The  barriers 
so  securely  formed,  were  broken  down  ; the  web  so  firmly  woven 
was  destroyed — his  every  scheme  annihilated ; and  fate  seemed  hur- 
ling her  destructive  shafts  to  involve  him  and  the  fabric  he  had 
so  carefully  raised  in  one  common  ruin. 

“ Speaking  thus  of  the  preserver  of  these  two  young  girls,”  con- 
tinued the  bailiff,  not  observing  the  pre-occupation  of  his  auditor, 
“you  might  anticipate  that  I should  proceed  to  describe  a Her- 
cules— nothing  of  the  kind  ! he  looks  quite  a youth,  with  his 
sweet  face  and  light  hair.  I left  him  a cloak,  for  he  had  nothing 
on  but  his  shirt,  and  black  knee  breeches  and  worsted  stockings. 
I thought  it  a singular  dress.” — “Very  singular  for  a sailor.” — 
“ Though  the  ship  was  English,  I think  our  hero  is  a Frenchman  ; 
forhe  speaks  our  language  like  you  and  me.  Oh,  it  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes  when  the  poor  girls  recovered  their  senses.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  him,  they  fell  on  their  knees.  They  looked  at  him 
religiously,  as  if  they  were  praying  to  God.  Then  they  glanced 
round,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one ; and  then,  uttering  a word  or 
two,  they  fell  on  each  other’s  necks  and  sobbed  bitterly. — “ How 
sad  ! Heavens  ! how  many  victims  there  must  be  !”  said  Catherine. 
— “ When  we  left,  the  sea  had  already  thrown  up  seven  bodies, 
fragments,  and  bales.  I have  sent  word  to  the  coast  guard.  They 
will  keep  watch  all  day ; and,  should  others  have  escaped,  they 
will  be  brought  here.  But  listen  : I hear  a noise.  Yes  ; ’tis  our 
poor  shipwrecked  guests.” 

And  the  steward  and  his  wife  hastened  to  the  door,  which  opened 
on  along  gallery  ; while  M.  Rodin  convulsively  bit  his  long  nails, 
and  awaited,  with  angry  impatience,  the  arrival  of  the  sufferers. 
A sad  spectacle  soon  presented  itself  to  his  sight;  for,  from  the 
end  of  this  gallery,  which  was  only  lighted  by  a few  small  loop- 


holes, slowly  advanced  three  persons,  guided  by  a peasant.  This 
group  consisted  of  the  two  girls  and  the  intrepid  young  man  who 
had  saved  them.  Rose  and  Blanche  were  on  the  right  and  left  of 
their  deliverer,  who,  walking  slowly,  leant  lightly  on  their  arms. 
He  had  completed  five  and  twenty  years;  but  his  juvenile  face 
did  not  announce  that  age.  His  long  light  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle,  fell,  damp  and  straight,  on  the  collar  of  a large  cloak 
which  the  rescuers  had  thrown  over  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  his  face,  which  was  as  pure  as  the  most  ideal  product  of 
the  pencil  of  Raphael.  That  divine  artist  could  alone  have  pour- 
trayed  the  melancholy  charm  of  his  enchanting  countenance,  the 
serenity  of  his  celestial  eyes — limpid  and  pure  as  those  of  an  arch- 
angel, or  a martyr  passed  to  heaven— yes,  of  a martyr ; for  a 
bleeding  halo  already  encompassed  that  lovely  head. 

Painful  sight!  Above  his  light  eyebrows,  a scar,  darkened  in 
hue  by  the  cold  of  several  months’  date,  seemed  to  surround  his 
handsome  forehead  with  a purple  line ; and,  still  more  painful  to 
behold,  his  hands  had  been  cruelly  pierced  by  a crucifixion.  His 
feet  had  undergone  the  same  mutilation  ; and  he  walked  with  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  sharp  rocks  had  re-opened  the  wounds. 

This  young  man  was  Gabriel,  a priest,  belonging  to  the  foreign 
missions,  and  the  adopted  son  of  Dagobert’s  wife.  Gabriel  was  a 
priest  and  martyr ; for  in  our  days  there  are  still  martyrs,  as  there 
were  in  the  days  when  the  Caesars  delivered  the  early  Christians 
over  to  be  devoured  by  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  circus.  For,  in 
our  days,  the  children  of  the  poor — for  it  is  chiefly  among  the 
poor  that  we  find  this  heroic  and  disinterested  devotedness — the 
children  of  the  poor,  following  vocations  that  deserve  respect,  as 
everything  does  that  is  sincere  and  courageous,  go  forth  into  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  propagate  their  faith,  confronting  with  in- 
genuous valour  torture  and  death.  How  many  of  them,  obscure 
and  unknown,  have  perished,  the  victims  of  savages  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  two  worlds  ! And  never  are  there  reserved  for  these 
simple  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  have  nothing  but  their  faith  and 
intrepidity,  on  their  return  (and  they  rarely  return),  lucrative  and 
sumptuous  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  purple  and  the  mitre 
never  conceal  their  scars  and  mutilated  limbs.  No  ! Like  the 
gallant  soldiers  of  mere  earthly  warfare,  they  die  forgotten. 

The  daughters’  of  General  Simon,  when  they  recovered  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  in  their  ingenuous  grati- 
tude would  not  yield  to  any  one  the  care  of  sustaining  the  trem- 
bling steps  of  him  who  had  saved  them  from  certain  death.  The 
black  garments  of  Rose  and  Blanche  were  dripping  with  water. 
Their  pale  faces  expressed  the  deepest  grief ; and  recent  tears: 
furrowed  their  cheeks.  With  downcast  eyes,  trembling  with  cold 
and  emotion,  the  orphans  thought  in  despair  that  they  would  never 
again  behold  Dagobert,  their  friend  and  guide  ; for  Gabriel  had 
in  vain  extended  his  hand  to  assist  him  to  climb  the  rock.  Un- 
fortunately, strength  failed  them  both  : and  the  old  soldier  was 
swept  oft'  by  the  retreating  wave.  The  appearance  of  Gabriel  was 
a new  subject  of  surprise  for  M.  Rodin,  who  had  stepped  aside  to 
observe  the  scene.  But  it  occasioned  M.  Rodin  so  much  joy,  to 
find  that  the  missionary  had  thus  narrowly  escaped  death,  that  the 
vexation  he  felt  at  meeting  the  daughters  of  General  Simon  was 
greatly  diminished  ; for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  presence 
of  Gabriel  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  February,  was  essential  to  the' 
accomplishment  of  M.  Rodin’s  designs. 

Dupont  and  his  wife  were  much  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  two 
orphans,  and  were  hastening  to  their  assistance,  when  a boy  en- 
tered and  exclaimed,  “ Good  news,  master,  good  news,  two  more 
are  saved.”  “ Heaven  be  praised,”  ejaculated  the  missionary. 
“ Where  are  they  ?”  demanded  Dupont,  directing  his  step  towards 
the  door.  “ One.  of  them  can  walk,  and  he  followed  Justin  and 
me,  the  other  has  been  bruised  against  the  rocks,  and  they  are 
bringing  him  on  a litter  made  of  the  branches  of  a tree.” 

“ I will  see  to  his  accommodation  below,”  said  the  bailiff,  going 
out;  “ you,  wife,  attend  to  the  young  ladies.”  “And  where  is 
the  man  who  can  walk?”  cried  Catherine.  “ Here  he  is,”  cried 
the  peasant,  pointing  to  some  one  who  was  rapidly  advancing 
along  the  gallery,  “ When  he  heard  that  two  young  ladies  were 
saved,  although  he  is  old,  and  wounded  in  the  head,  he  stepped 
out  at  such  a pace  that  with  difficulty  I got  here  before  him.” 
Hardly  had  the  peasant  uttered  these  words,  when  Rose  and 
Blanche,  by  a spontaneous  movement,  hastened  towards  the  door, 
and  arrived  there  the  same  moment  as  Dagobert.  Incapable  of 
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uttering  a word,  the  old  soldier  fell  on  his  knees,  and  extended 
his  arms  towards  the  young  girls,  while  Growler  danced  about 
them  in  an  agony  cf  delight,  licking  their  hands  and  their  feet,  as  if 
he  scarcely  knew  one  from  the  other.  The  excitement  proved 
too  much  for  Dagobert,  his  strength  failed  him,  as  he  would  have 
pressed  the  two  orphans  in  his  arms,  and  but  for  the  peasants  he 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ; and  Rose  and  Blanche,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  kind-hearted  bailiff’s  wife, 
on  their  weakness  and  exhaustion,  insisted  on  following  their  de- 
voted friend  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  him.  M.  Rodin’s 
features  became  violently  contracted  at  the  sight  of  the  old  sol- 
dier, whom  he  hoped  was  drowned;  and  the  missionary,  who  sup- 
ported himself  on  a chair  when  the  orphans  deserted  him,  was 
not  as  yet  conscious  of  his  presence. 

A new  comer  was  now  added  to  the  group.  This  was  a man 
ot  pale  and  yellow  complexion,  who  entered  the  chamber  accom- 
panied by  a peasant,  who  pointed  out  Gabriel.  He  wore  a pea- 
sant’s blouse,  and  pantaloons  which  had  been  lent  him,  but  ap- 
proaching the  missionary,  said  in  French,  but  with  a slight  for- 
eign accent — “ The  Prince  Djalma  will  be  brought  here  directly  ; 
the  first  word  he  uttered  was  to  call  on  you.”  “ What  says  the 
man?”  exclaimed  Rodin,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  and  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Djalma,  rapidly  advanced  towards  Gabriel.  “ M. 
Rodin!”  cried  the  missionary,  recoiling  with  surprise.  “ M.  Ro- 
din!”  repeated  his  companion,  and  from  that  moment,  this  man 
never  took  his  eyes  off  M.  Josue’s  correspondent.  “ You  here!” 
said  Gabriel,  and  approaching  Rodin,  with  a deference  not  un- 
mixed  with  fear.  “ What  did  this  man  say  to  you?”  questioned 
the  Jesuit  with  an  altered  voice,  “Did  he  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  Djalma  ?”  ,l  He  did.  The  prince  was  a fellow-passen- 
ger with  me  in  the  vessel  which  has  just  been  wrecked.  It  was 
English,  and  came  from  Alexandria.  It  touched  at  the  Azores, 
where  I was,  the  ship  which  brought  me  being  forced  to  put  in 
there,  having  sprung  a leak,  so  I embarked  on  board  the  Black 
Eagle,  where  I met  the  prince.  We  were  bound  to  Portsmouth, 
from  whence  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  France.” 

Rodin  did  not  interrupt  Gabriel,  this  fresh  blow  almost  para- 
lyzed his  thoughts.  At  last,  like  a man  who  makes  a last  effort, 
which  beforehand  he  feels  to  be  useless,  he  said  to  the  missionary  : 
“ Know  you  who  the  Prince  Djalma  is  ?”  “A  young  man  as  good 
as  he  is  brave,  the  son  of  an  Indian  sovereign,  deposed  by  the 
English,”  then  turning  to  his  companion,  the  missionary  said, 
“ are  the  wounds  of  the  prince  dangerous  ?”  “ Some  violent  con- 

tusions, hut  not  mortal,  I fancy,”  replied  the  other. 

“ Heaven  be  praised  !”  exclaimed  Gabriel,  then  addressing  M. 
Rodin,  “ see,”  he  said,  “another  of  the  shipwrecked  saved.”  “So 
much  the  better,”  was  the  reply,  in  a short  and  imperious  tone. 
“ I will  go  to  him,”  resumed  Gabriel,  humbly,  “ Have  you  any 
commands?”  “ Shall  you  be  able  to  leave  here  in  two  or  three 
hours,  notwithstanding  your  fatigue ?”  “ If  necessary ; yes.”  “It 
is  necessary,  you  will  set  off  with  me.”  Gabriel  bowed  submis- 
sively and  left  the  chamber.  M.  Rodin,  completely  overcome  by 
conflicting  passions,  fell  exhausted  on  a chair,  not  noticing  the 
tawny  complexioned  man,  who  remained  in  one  corner  of  the 
room. 

This  man  was  Faringhea,  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Strang- 
lers, who  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  Tchandi ; after  having  killed 
Mahal,  he  obtained  a passage  on  board  the  Ruyter,  by  means  of 
M.  Josue  Van  Dael’s  letter,  which  he  took  from  the  smuggler’s 
person.  Having  escaped  from  the  hut  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandi 
unseen  by  Djalma,  Faringhea  had  not  been  recognised  by  him  on 
board  the  vessel,  to  which  he  fled  after  making  his  escape  (which 
will  be  explained  hereafter)  and  not  knowing  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Phansegars,  he  treated  him  as  a fellow  countryman. 

Rodin,  pale  as  death,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  bit  his  lips 
furiously,  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  creole  ; who,  approach- 
ing him  quietly,  put  his  hand  to  his  shoulder,  and  said, — “ Your 
name  is  Rodin  ?”  “Who  are  you?”  cried  the  latter,  starting. 

“ Your  name  is  Rodin?”  repeated  the  Strangler.  “Yes;  your 
pleasure  ?”  “ You  reside  at  Paris,  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins  ?” 

“Yes;  but  once  more,  what  is  your  pleasure?”  “ Nothing  now, 
brother;  much,  bye  and  bye.” 

And  Faringhea  moved  slowly  away,  leaving  Rodin  terrified  ; 
for  he,  whom  nothing  had  ever  moved  before,  was  struck  by  the 
sinister  look  and  expression  of  the  Strangler. 
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No.  X.— Valisneria  Spiralis. 

In  our  twenty-third  number  we  presented  our  readers  with  a 
drawing  of  the  Dionacea  Muscipula,  or  Venus’  Fly  Trap,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a plant  endowed  with  considerable  powers  of  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  capture  its  prey.  This  week  we 
give  a sketch  of  the  Valisneria  Spiralis,  a plant  to  which  we  alluded 
in  an  article  in  our  last,  also  possessing  motive  powers,  although 
bestowed  upon  it  for  a very  different  purpose,  namely,  that  of 
propagating  its  species. 

The  Valisneria  Spiralis  is  a native  of  the  still  portions  of  the 
streams  of  the  Danube  and  of  its  tributaries,  and  for  the  greatest 
portion  of  its  life  is  completely  submerged.  It  is  “dioecious,"  or, 
in  other  words,  has  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants. 
Observe  the  short  stem  supporting  the  stamen  bearing  flower  ! 
How  can  it  bloom  and  shed  its  pollen  (a  powder  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  portion  of  moisture)  without  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
water  ? The  same  hand  that  formed  the  plant  has  provided  for 
this  emergency,  and  in  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  which  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  give  a description,  we  behold  a striking  evidence 
of  that  wisdom  and  uniformity  of  design  which  pervades  all  nature. 

When  the  stamens  of  the  male  flower  are  ready  to  shed  their 
pollen,  the  flower  stalk  breaks  across,  and  the  flower  itself  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  its  leaves 
unfold,  forming  a frail  bark,  and  securing  the  precious  dust  (pol- 
len ) from  contact  with  the  water. 

On  the  contrary,  the  pistiliferous  flower  (the  female)  instead 
of  having  a short  stalk  like  the  male,  is  supported  on  a long  spiral 
tube,  and  when  it  is  ready  for  impregnation,  the  spiral  stalk  un- 
coils and  elongates,  so  as  to  allow  the  flower,  still  connected  with 
the  root,  to  float.  The  flower,  after  reaching  the  surface,  expands, 
and  meeting  with  the  pollen-bearing,  or  male  flower,  it  receives  a 
portion  of  the  dust,  after  impregnation  the  stem  recoils,  and  carries 
the  flower  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  ripen  its  fruit.  As  soon 
as  this  is  accomplished,  the  stem  again  partially  unwraps,  twists 
on  itself,  and  buries  the  seed  pod  in  the  mud,  there  to  remain  until 
the  genial  warmth  of  spring  bids  the  seeds  germinate  and  repro- 
duce their  kind. 

This  singular  plant  is  easily  cultivated  in  a tub,  protected  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  may  be  seen  in  high  perfection 
in  many  of  the  green-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
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From  Alum  Bay,  a description  of  which  remarkable  spot  appeared 
in  a recent  number,  the  lofty  cliffs  gradually  decrease  in  heigh t 
until  we  reach  Cary’s  Sconce,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yar, 
where  they  cease  altogether.  From  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a sketch  of  which  we  have 
already  given,  to  West  Cowes,  the  coast  is  flat  and  uninteresting. 
This  last  named  town  is  the  principal  port  of  the  island.  Standing 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina,  it  is 
in  general  pleasant  and  airy,  but  to  a person  landing  there,  its 
first  appearance  gives  no  very  favourable  impression,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  deep  declivities  on  which  some 
of  them  are  built,  yet  it  is  very  convenient  for  bathing  at  any  state 
of  the  tide,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  its  extensive  sea  pros- 
pects, and  its  inland  views,  which  the  river  embellishes,  is  highly 
pleasant. 

The  harbour,  which  opens  in  front  of  the  town,  forms  a fine 
spacious  anchorage  for  shipping,  and  for  this  reason,  combined 
with  its  beauty  and  safety,  it  was  chosen  in  the  year  1812,  by  the 
Royal  Yatcht  Squadron  as  their  head  quarters.  Large  fleets  of 
merchantmen  are  seen  lying  here  at  times,  detained  for  want  of 
wind,  or  waiting  to  obtain  supplies,  and  during  the  season,  when 
the  vessels  of  the  Club  assemble  for  the  regatta,  the  hai-bour  and 
the  adjoining  channels,  east  and  west,  afford  a perpetual  moving 


panorama,  graced  with  all  the  life  and  activity  which  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  manoeuvring  or  employed  in  all  directions,  impart  to  an 
ample  and  various  roadstead,  skirted  in  all  quarters  by  beautiful 

shores. 

The  town  of  West  Cowes  is  not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is 
said  to  have  wanted  a name  until  the  erection  of  its  castle,  which 
was  one  of  that  chain  of  forts  built  by  Henry  VIII,  about  A.D. 
1539,  to  defend  this  part  of  our  coasts  before  our  navy  became 
powerful.  It  had  formerly  a counterpart  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Medina,  memorials  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  being  pre- 
served, both  by  the  name  of  Old  Castle  Point,  and  by  an  ancient 
couplet,  involving  a very  sorry  pun  : 

The  two  great  Cowes,  that  in  loud  thunder  roar, 

This  on  the  eastern,  that  the  western  shore. 

The  ship  building  establishments  of  Cowes  are  of  considerable 
celebrity,  and  are  generally  in  full  employment. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  across  a short  ferry,  is  the 
smaller  town  of  East  Cowes,  now  likely  to  become  a place  of  more 
importance,  as  the  government  has  purchased  two  estates  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  summer  residence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, the  groOnds  of  which  extend  to  the  water’s  edge.  These 
are  Norris  Castle  and  Osborne  House.  Osborne  was  first  pur- 
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chased,  but  it  was  afterwards  thought  too  inconsiderable  for  the 
residence  of  royalty,  and  Norris  Castle  was  subsequently  bought  of 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  sum  of  £60,000. 

In  the  splendid  publication  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Englefield,  the 
happy  situation  of  this  mansion  is  thus  forcibly  described: — 
“ Seated  on  the  deep  descent  of  the  coast  of  the  Solent  Sea,  it 
perhaps  commands  a view  of  that  strait,  superior  in  beauty  to  any 
other  point  in  the  island.  To  the  east,  Portsmouth,  crowded  with 
shipping-,  is  in  full  view  ; and  the  richest  line  of  the  woody  coast 
of  the  island,  from  Barton  to  Nettleston,  appears  in  long  and  va- 
ried perspective.  To  the  north,  the  Southampton  river  is  seen  in 
its  whole  extent ; and  the  town  of  Southampton,  with  its  spires 
and  towers,  though  distant,  is  no  inconsiderable  object.  The  woods 
of  the  New  Forest  clothe  the  view  to  the  west ; while  Calshot 
Castle,  at  the  point  of  its  long  bank  of  shingle,  stands  boldly  out 
amidst  the  waves,  and  marks  the  separation  between  the  Solent 
Sea  and  Southampton  River.  The  house  is  of  a very  noble 
general  form,  and  its  clustering  towers  in  every  point  of  view, 
particularly  when  seen  from  the  sea,  are  a striking  and  command- 
ing object,  and  a most  splendid  addition  to  the  general  scenery  of 
the  coast.  The  choice  of  both  the  form  and  the  site^f  the  man- 
sion reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  taste  of  the  noble  owner.”' 
Norris  Castle,  as  this  mansion  was  named  by  its  builder,  was 
honoured  as  the  residence  of  her  present  Majesty  and  her  illus- 
trious mother,  some  years  ago. 

Osborne,  a view  of  which  appeared  in  our  sixteenth  number, 
scarcely  needs  to  be  described;  it  is  a plain  substantial  building, 
erected  probably  during  the  reign  of  the  second  George.  The 
mansion  stands  farther  from  the  sea  than  Norris  Castle,  and  is 
otherwise  more  secluded. 

. Tnis  part  of  the  island  is  likely  to  have  a great  accession  of 
visitors  from  another  cause.  A large  tract  of  ground,  generally 
known  as  East  Cowes  Park,  has  lately  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  has  laid  it  out  for  building  on,  either  as  detached 
villas,  or  in  rows  as  terraces  : the  centre,  containing  twenty-two 
acres,  is  to  be  left  as  gardens.  The  Park  slopes  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Medina,  and  every  part  commands  an  extensive  sea  view 
over  Cowes  harbour.  A puiilic  road  (on  sufferance)  has  been 
made  through  the  Park,  which  opens  into  the  main  road  to  New- 
port, immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  Osborne  Plouse. 

We  have  now  finished  our  tour  of  the  coast  of  this  de- 
lightful island,  but  in  order  to  render  our  notice  of  it 
complete,  we  shall  present  our  readers,  in  future  numbers,  with 
two  or  three  views  of  the  principal  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s 
seats,  of  which  there  are  many  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  At 
the  head  of  this  article  is  a view  of  St.  Boniface  Church,  a curious 
old  building  nearly  surrounded  by  trees,  situated  close  to  the  little 
secluded  hamlet  of  Ventnor;  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a spring 
which  is  said  formerly  to  have  been  held  in  high  veneration  by 
seamen,  whose  cust  m it  was,  in  passing  this  place,  to  lower  their 
fore-topmast,  in  reverence  to  St.  Boniface,  its  patron  saint. 


FAMILY  CONVERSATIONS; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EAST. 


PENS.— INKS.— WRITING  FLUIDS. 

Uncle. — It  is  curious  to  trace  the  various  plans  resorted  to  by 
mankind  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  ideas  to  each 
other.  Spoken  language  of  course  preceded  written  language, 
and  many  devices  were  resorted  to,  to  place  men’s  thoughts  upon 
record,  before  the  method  of  representing  words  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  was  discovered.  Pictorial  representations  of  an 
event  first  appeared.  The  North  American  Indian,  even  at  the 
present  day,  records  his  victories  by  painting  their  representations 
on  skins  with  ochery  and  other  earths.  An  abridgement  of  these 
pictures  would  soon  lead  the  way  to  symbols,  or  hieroglyphics, 
and  ultimately  a phonetic  alphabet  (an  alphabet  of  sounds,)  was 
invented  ; but  even  in  the  earliest  state  of  written  language,  in- 
struments must  have  been  prepared  to  paint  the  intended  pictures, 
or  draw  the  symbols  or  letters,  and  also  colours  or  inks  to  leave 
an  indelible  trace  upon  the  materials  selected.  The  ancient  na- 
tions of  Europe  used,  on  many  occasions,  a style,  a pointed  instru- 


ment to  trace  their  letters  upon  wax;  but  3000  years  ago  the 
Egyptians  prepared  an  ink  with  which  they  drew  their  hierogly- 
phics, using  a brush  fixed  in  a reed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chinese  at  present. 


An  Egyptian  Scribe.  An  A nglo-Saxon  Pen. 

_p, Villi  AM. — Who  was  it  first  invented  letters,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  time  of  their  invention  is  uncertain,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  material  to  be  noticed  in  a cursory  way,  and  on,  some 
other  occasion  I will  enter  more  fully  into  it ; at  present  we  will 
speak  simply  of  pens  and  ink.  Brushes,  as  I have  observed,  were 
no  doubt  employed  before  pens,  and  as  these  brushes  were  fixed 
in  reeds,  the  transition  to  a reed  pen  was  not  very  difficult,  and 
from  that  to  the  quill  of  a bird’s  feather,  was  but  another  step  in 
improvement.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  skill  of  man  has  been 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  more  perfect  material  of  which 
to  form  a writing  instrument,  the  result  of  which  has  been  steel 
pens,  pens  tipped  with  rubies  and  set  in  gold,  pens  with  ribs  of 
some  hard  metal,  as  rhodium  for  instance,  and  others. 

W illiam.  How  is  it  they  are  able  to  make  steel  pens  so  cheap. 
Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  perfection  of  machinery  at  the  present  day  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  article  in  great  demand,  cannot 
be  made  at  a cheap  rate.  But  in  the  first  instance,  steel  pens  were 
rather  an  expensive  article  ; we  first  hear  of  them  in  1803,  when 
they  were  made  of  barrels  of  steel  mounted  in  a bone  case  for  the 
convenience  of  carrying.  In  eighteen  years  after  that  time,  a 
spirited  manufacturer  boldly  entered  the  field,  and  contrived  steel 
pens  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  to  suit  various  styles  of  writing,  or 
the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  The  first  improvement  rendered  them 
more  elastic,  by  drilling  a hole  at  the  end  of  the  slit,  as  in  Fig.  1 
of  this  drawing ; another  plan  was,  the  making  of  three  slits  in- 
stead of  one,  as  in  Fig.  2,  a sliding  piece  was  then  attached  to 
render  the  spring  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  hand  of  the 
writer.  Again,  as  the  nib  of  a steel  pen  necessarily  became  broader 
as  it  was  worn  down,  the  ick*  occurred  of  making  the  pen  as  in 
Fig.  3,  by  cutting  the  nib  of  an  equal  width  for  a short  distance 
from  the  point.  Another  manufacturer  formed  his  pen  like  a bird’s 
beak,  inclined  on  one  side,  (Fig.  4,)  on  account  of  the  oblique 
position  in  which  a pen  is  held  ; others  were  formed  of  a semi- 
globular  shape  to  hold  a larger  quantity  of  ink,  Fig.  5.  But  these 
are  only  a few  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  this 
useful  article. 


William. — Has  not  the  invention  of  steel  pens  spoilt  the  sale 
of  quills,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — It  would  appear  not  to  be  the  case,  for  full  as  many 
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are  imported  now  as  formerly.  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  in  what  manner  these  pens  are  made..  The  process  is  thus 
described: — The  steel  is  rolled  into  very  thin  plates,  ol  the  usual 
thickness  of  these  pens,  in  pieces  about  four  inches,  broad  and 
three  feet  long.  These  plates  are  then  placed,  successively,  under 
a stamping-  press,  and  pieces  of  the  proper  form  for  the  pen  aie 
thus  cut  out  with  great  rapidity.  These  pieces  are  called  blanks 
or  flats.  But  the  slit  has  not  as  yet  been  cut,  and  to  prepare  the 
steel  lor  that  operation,  it  is  previously  softened  by  being  put  into 
an  iron  box  containing  tallow  ; this  box  is  placed  in  a furnace  and 
equally  heated  ; after,  the  box  is  withdrawn,  tne  pens  are  tlnown 
upon  hot  ashes  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The  slits  are  made 
with  a fine  edged  chisel,  so  accurately  fixed,  that  two-thirds  only 
of  the  substance  of  the  pen  is  cut  through. 

The  slit  being  formed,  the  next  operation  is  called  disking,  by 
which  the  proper  shape  is  given  to  the  pens  by  means  of  a metallic 
punch  and  die,  accurately  fitting  each  other,  tne  two  being  the 
exact  form  of  the  pen.  They  are  then  hardened  by  being  heated 
red  hot,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  cold  oil.  I he  cleaning  is 
next  performed  in  a very  curious  machine  : it  consists  of  a tin 
cylinder,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  in 
length,  into  which  the  pens  are  thrown.  The  cylinder  is  then 
turned  rapidly  round,  its  motion  being  so  contrived,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cranks  and  wheels,  as  to  be  thrown  up  and  down,  and 
backwards  and  forwards,  each  end  and  every  part  describing  a 
circle,  by  which  means  the  pens  are  rubbed  one  against  the  other, 
and  ultimately  come  out  beautifully  bright  and  clean. 

They  are  then  tempered  by  being  placed  on  a furnace  plate, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a blue  colour  they  are  removed, 
nothing  is  now  left  to  do  but  to  open  the  slits,  this  is  readily  done 
by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  pen  together,  when  they  instantly  fly 
open. 

William.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  tempering,  Uncle  . 
Uncle.— I told  you  on  a former  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  heat,  that  metals  were  expanded  by  heat,  and  contracted 
by  the  deprivation  of  it,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  assist  us, 
but  will  not  explain  completely  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
steel,  when  it  is  hardened  and  tempered.  It  a piece  of  steel,  which 
has  not  undergone  the  process  of  rolling  and  hammering,  is  made 
red  hot,  the  heat  necessarily  causes  it  to  expand,  but  it  it  is.  nftei- 
wards  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  instead  of  returning  to 
its  original  density  by  contraction,  as  it  would  have  done  if  cooled 
slowly,  it  is  found  to  have  decreased  considerably  in  its  specific 
gravity.  The  steel,  after  its  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  is  so 
extremely  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  most  purposes,  the  process  by 
which  it  is  rendered  sufficiently  soft  for  various  purposes,  is  called 
tempering,  and  is  effected  by  subjecting  it  to  various  degrees  of 
heat,  varying  from  that  of  boiling  water  to  upwards,  of  600  degrees 
of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  if,  while  this  heat  is  being  applied,  air 
has  access  to  the  steel,  it  assumes  a straw  colour  at  460  degrees, 
and  brown  at  500  degrees,  this  is  followed  by  a red  tinge,  with 
streaks  of  purple,  and  at  nearly  600  degrees,  it  is  blue,  the  coloui, 
or  temper  of  a watch  and  other  kinds  of  springs.  Most  cutting 
instruments  are  tempered  to  a yellow  colour,  but  for.  some  pur- 
poses the  proper  temper  is  obtained  before  any  colour  is  produced, 
and  in  these  instances  the  steel  is  heated  by  being  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  oil,  or  fusible  metal,  the  temperature  being  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  a thermometer:  as  the  excellence  of  steel  pens  depends 
chiefly  on  their  elasticity,  they  are  submitted  to  heat  until  they 
become  of  a blue  colour. 

William. — But  what  change  lias  the  steel  undergone,  uncle, 
by  hardening  and  tempering. 

Uncle. — Very  little  is  known  on  the  subject  William,. but  the 
change  seems  to  be  analagous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  glass, 
which  is  tempered  or  rendered  less  brittle  by  annealing.  Let  us,, 
however,  return  to  our  writing  materials,  we  have  already  pens  of 
various  kinds,  and  have  now  only  to  learn  how  the  various  kinds 
of  ink  are  made.  The  ancient  ink  must  have  been  similar  to  the 
Indian,  or  rather  Chinese  ink,  of  the  present  day,  being  formed  of 
a preparation  of  soot,  or  lamp  black,  with  gum  or  glue ; sometimes, 
it  is  said,  sepia,  the  black  fluid  discharged  by  the  cuttle  fish,  was 
added.  This  kind  of  ink  had  one  advantage  over  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  its  colour  was  unchangeable  by  the  action  of  the  air,  but 
it  would  be  perfectly  unfit  to  be  used  on  modern  writing  papers, 
since  a wet  sponge  readily  washes  it  out ; on  ancient  manuscripts 
this  was  not  the  case,  for  the  paper  was  more  porous  in  its  tex- 


ture. The  ink  used  in  latte*times  appears  to  have  been  a com- 
bination of  our  present  vitriolic  ink  with  the  ink  of  .the  ancients, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  perfect  state  of  many  oi  the  monkish 
manuscripts. 

William. — What  do  you  mean  by  vitriolic  ink,  uncle  ! 

Uncle.— Ink  that  derives  its  colouring  matter  from  green 
vitriol,  (sulphate  of  iron.)  Our  common  writing  ink  is  made  of 
this  substance,  and  of  an  extract  from  bruized  gall-nuts  ;.  if  you 
dissolve  a crystal  of  green  vitriol  in  water,  and  then  poui  into  the 
liquid  a few  drops  of  a decoction  of  bruized  gall-nuts,  in  hot 
water,  a black  substance  will  be  precipitated  ; this  arises  hom.  the 
gallic  acid  contained  in  the  gall-nuts,  uniting  itself  with  the  iron 
in  the  green  vitriol,  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  that  metal  , 
but  the  gallate  of  iron  thus  formed  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  means  for  keeping  it  suspended  in  the 
liquid.  Gum  arabic  is  usually  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  other 
ingredients  are  also  added  to  improve  its  colour.  The  following 
is  said  to  be  a good  formula  for  making  black  writing  ink  :— Take 
eight  ounces  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  of 
loo-wood  in  thin  chips,  and  boil  them  together  in  six  quarts  of 
rain  water,  A ' an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a had.  Strain  the  decoc- 
tion through  a fine  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin,  and  then  add  four 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron,  three  ounces  of  powdered  gum- ai able, 
one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  one  ounce  of  sugar-candy  ; 
stir  the  mixture  until  the  gum  is  dissolved,  then  leave  it  to  rest 
for  twenty-four  hours,  strain  off  the  clear  portion  into  a clean 
stone  bottle,  add  about  six  drops  of  creosote  to  prevent  the  ink 
becoming  mouldy,  and  cork  the  bottle  up  well.  By  these  means 
a bottle  of  ink  may  be  soon  made,  but  it  is  considered  a moie 
economical  plan  to  allow7  all  the  materials  to  remain  for  sevei  al 
weeks  in  a large  stone  jar,  shaking  the  mixture  at  frequent  mtei- 
vals,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  ink  becoming  brown  is  supposed 
to  be  an  excess  of  gallic  acid,  a quantity  of  clean  iron  filings  are 
thrown  in  to  neutralise  the  acid. 

William. — You  say  that  the  gallic  acid  is  one  of  the  causes  ol 
the  ink  turning  brown — what  other  causes  are  there  ? 

Uncle.— The  principal  cause,  in  modern  times,  appears  to  be 
the  bleaching  process  writing  papers  undergo,  which  leaves  them 
partially  impregnated  with  chlorine,  an  elemenL  most  destructive 
to  the  ink,  and  indeed  to  colouring  matter  of  almost  any  descrip- 
tion. . . . 

William. — But  is  there  not  some  means  of  restoring  writing 
after  it  has  become  faint  ? 

Uncle. — In  some  instances  this  can  be  done  by  passing  over 
the  writing  a decoction  of  galls  in  wine,  or  what  is  bettei, 
galls  or  gallic  acid  in  the  same  solvent.  Red/inl(  is  usually  made  ct 
a decoction  of  Brazil  wood  in  vinegar,  the  colour  being  height- 
ened by  the  addition  of  alum,  but  this  ink  soon  fades  it  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Of  late  years  a blue  ink  has  been  much  used, 
containing  prussiate  of  iron.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  Prussian 
blue  in  oxalic  acid  ; with  the  addition  of  a little  gallic  acid  it  has 
the  property  of  turning  black  alter  a short  time.  . Fhe  power 
which  gallic  acid  possesses  of  precipitating  iron  from  its  combina- 
tions, will  enable  you  to  perform  several  very  simple,  but  entei- 
taining  experiments.  . . 

Write  with  a weak  solution  of  galls,  and  the  writing  will  be. 
invisible,  but  if  you  moisten  the  paper  with  a weak  solution  of 
green  vitriol,  the  writing  will  instantly  appear  black,  or  you  may 
vary  the  experiment  by  wetting  the  paper  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  and  when  it  is  dry  writing  upon  it  with  the  solution  of  vit- 
riol.  Write  with  a solution  of  ferrocyanate  ol  potash  (prussiate 
of  potash,)  and  if  you  moisten  the  paper  with  a solution  of  green 
vitriol  it  will  appear  of  a bright  blue  colour.  . 

William. — is  that  what  is  called  a sympathetic  ink,  Uncle  . 

Uncle. — It  is  so,  but  the  term  is  more  usually  applied  to  other 
preparations,  of  a few  of  which  I will  give  you  a list.  If  you  write 
upon  paper  with  milk,  the  juice  of  an  onion,  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  &ci,  the  writing  will  become  visible. by  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire.  But  a much  more  amusing  kind  of  sympathetic  ink  is 

formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  acid,  this, 
when  diluted,  may  be  made  use  of  as  a wash  of  colour,  it  has  been 
used  in  painting  magic  landscapes,  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
scene  is  generally  a'  wintry  landscape,  the  ground  and  houses 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  trees  destitute  of  foliage.  On  holding 
the  picture  to  the  fire,  the  snow  appears  to  melt,  the  leaves  to 
cover  the  trees,  and  summer  to  resume  her  dominion,  but,  it  you 
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remove  it  from  the  fire,  the  colours  rapidly  disappear — the  green 
colour  of  this  preparation  of  cobalt  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  if  the  cobalt  is  perfectly  fine  it  will  appear 
blue,  when  held  to  the  fire,  so  that  the  magical  effect  may  be  in- 
creased, by  covering  some  portion  of  the  sky,  or  any  object  in  the 
picture,  with  the  solution  of  the  pure  cobalt,  some  parts  in  the 
foreground  may  also  be  touched  with  a solution  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac ) this  is 
invisible  until  it  is  held  to  the  fire,  when  it  assumes  a yellow 
colour. 

William. — What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour? 

Uncle. — In  the  case  of  the  cobalt  it  arises  from  the  evaporation 
ot  moisture,  which  takes  place  when  the  prepared  paper  is  brought 
to  the  fire,  and  not  from  the  effects  of  heat,  for  if  a greater  de- 
gree of  heat  is  applied  in  a moist  atmosphere,  the°change  of 
colour  will  not  take  place.  But  there  is  another  class  of  inks  of 
t ns  description  in  which  the  application  of  water  makes  the 
writing  visible.  Write  upon  a sheet  of  paper,  not  too  much  sized, 
such  as  printing  paper,  with  a strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  or 
dried  alum,  and  when  the  writing  is  perfectly  dry  it  will  be ’in- 
visible, but,  if  the  writing  is  dipped  in  water,  the  letters  will  be 
seen  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  other  parts  of  the  paper,  for  the 
watei  will  not,  in  the  first  instance,  before  it  dissolves  the  salt 
penetrate  the  soft  paper,  and  in  this  manner  it  renders  the  writing 
visible,  like  a white  line  on  a darker  coloured  ground. 

A beautiful  crimson  colour  may  be  made  visible  by  writinv  with 
muriate  (chloride)  of  tin,  and  then  dipping  the  paper  inufa  so- 
lution of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood,  logwood,' &c.,  the  muriate  of  tin 
acts  in  this  instance  as  a mordant , and  fixes  the  colour,  so  that  the 
paper  may  be  gently  rinsed  in  clean  water  to  wash  off  the  whole 
ot  the  remainder  ot  the  dye,  leaving  the  parts  not  written  on  per- 
iectly  clean.  1 

\\  illiam.  M hat  do  you  mean  by  a mordant,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — The  term  means  something  that  bites,  and  perhaps  it 
is  applied  in  this  instance  to  the  muriate  of  tin,  because  the  tin 
has  a greater  affinity  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal 
than  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  it  therefore  attracts 
it,  siezes,  as  it  were,  upon  it. 

Besides  the  inks  I have  already  mentioned,  there  is  one  other 
namely,  marking  ink,  (indelible  ink)  itis  made  of  nitrate  of  silver’ 
and  may  be  prepared  as  follows.  Dissolve  two  drachms  of  pure 
nitrate  ot  silver,  and  one  drachm  of  gum  arabic  in  seven  drachms  oi 
distilled  water,  coloured  by  a little  China  ink,  with  this  you  write 
upon  the  linen  to  be  marked,  with  a rjuill  pen,  but  to  ensure  its 
permanence  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  linen  with  the  following 
wash.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda  and 
two  drachms  of  gum  arabic  in  four  ounces  of  water,  wet  the  spot 
on  which  you  wish  to  write  with  this  liquid,  and,  when  it  is  dry 
the  ink  may  be  used,  if  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a short 
time  it  becomes  extremely  black.  Ink  of  this  description  will  re- 
sist wi  shing,  and  the  application  of  any  acid  that  would  not  de- 
stroy the  texture  of  the  cloth,  but  strong  liquor  ammonite  (harts- 
horn)  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  obliterate  it,  leaving  only  the  traces 
ot  the  Indian  ink. 


In  modern  education  there  is  a lamentable  lack  of  veneration 
for  the  great  masters  of  English  literature.  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
Diyden,  are  altogether  less  familiar  to  the  present  generation  than 
they  were  to  that  which  preceded  it.  “ We  will  not  say  that  our 
bhakspeare  is  neglected,  for  his  age  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  and 
he  comes,  reflected  back  to  us  from  a thousand  sources,  whether 
in  the  tranquillity  of  home,  the  turbulent  life  of  capitals,  or  the 
solitude  of  travel  through  distant  lands.”— Edin.  Review. 

The  Jews. — The  undeviating  and  uniform  identity  of  the  fea- 
tmes  and  general  character  of  countenance  which  accompany  the 
jew,  wherever  they  settle,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
ol  nature  ; climate,  and  all  those  physical  circumstances  belono-- 
ing  to  localities,  which  work  such  wonderful  changes  in  the  physical 
character  of  man,  appear  to  have  no  influence  upon  the  tribe  of 
Israel. 

The  Proper  Gender. — An  Irish  guide  at  Killarney,  being 
asked  why  Echo  was  spoken  of  as  a female,  immediately  replied, 
i lay  be  a s because  the  echo  will  always  have  the  last  word.” 


THE  EARTH-STOPPER. 

JOHN  MILLS,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN,”  &C. 


“ When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson’s  saw, 
And  birds  sit  breeding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian’s  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.” 


DARK  and  dismal  night  was  it — the 
winter  wind  swept  through  brake  and 
brier,  and  hummed  through  the  dry  and 
leafless  branches  of  the  wood,  and  rattled 
again t rickety  casements,  and  thundered 
at  closed  doors  and  windows,  in  very 
madness  to  the  denial  of  bis  admission. 
Nov/,  he  roared  like  some  goaded  beast, 
and  then  whistled  and  shrieked  as  he 
rushed  along  o’er  moss  and  mead,  hill- 
top and  vale,  as  if  tilting  in  his  ano-cr 
with  every  thing  in  bis  path,  from  the  withered  leaf,  whirled  from 
its  lurking  corner,  to  the  brave  old  oak  clad  with  ivy-green  of  a 
century’s  growth. 

“ It’s  a wild  night,  a very  wild  night,”  said  Harry  Ranton,  the 
Lai  til-stopper,  to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  in  the  snug1,  cozy  room  in 
their  little  cottage,  listening  to  the  gale  without. 

“ Ay,  lad,  it  is,”  she  replied,  checking  the  whir-r-r  of  her 
spinning-wheel,  to  add  another  yule-log  on  the  hearth.  “ Ay,  lad, 
it  is,”  repeated  she  ; “ but  there’s  one  comfort,  ye  need  not  care 
for  its  wildness.  I’ll  get  ye  a pipe,  and  flagon  of  the  best.” 

“ Not  now>  !ass,  not  now,”  rejoined  he,  pushing  his  chair 
backwards.  “ I’ll  take  a pull  at  them  upon  my  return.” 

“ Return  !”  exclaimed  his  wife.  “Surely  ye’re  not  going  out  in 
such  a night  as  this.  It  isn’t  fit  that  a dog  should  stir  from  the 
roof.” 

“ Perhaps  not,  Lucy,”  returned  the  Earth-stopper.  “ That 
may  be,  however,  no  reason  that  a man  shouldn’t.  I must  close,” 
continued  he,  “ a dozen  open  earths  afore  the  sun  peeps.” 

“ But  there  can  be  no  hunting  to-morrow,  Harry,”  expostulated 
his  wife. 


“ Why  not?”  said  he.  “There’s  not  frost  enough  to  glaze  a 
puddle,  and  you  don’t  suppose  that  a capful  of  wind  would  stop 
them?”  r 


“I  suppose  not,  Harry,”  replied  she,  “more’s  the  pity.  For 
I feel  it  go  hard  with  me  that  you  should  be  forced  from  your 
fireside  in  such  rough  weather  as  this,  and  at  such  an  untime’y 
hour.”  J 

“ Pish,  good  woman  !”  rejoined  the  hardy  Earth- stopper.  “ Of 
what  am  1 to  be  afeard  ?” 

No  other  answer  was  given  but  a grave  shake  of  the  head  and 
a scarcely  audible  sigh,  while  the  eyes  of  the  “ gude-wife”  were 
turned  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  upon  which  were  hung  sides  of 
bacon  and  a goodly  array  of  dainty  hams. 

“ 1 believe,”  resumed  the  Earth  stopper,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  commencing  preparations  for  his  unenviable  excursion,  “ I 
believe,”  repeated  he,  with  a smile,  “that  ye’re  thinking  of  fays 
and  will-o’-the-wisps,  and  corpse-candles,  and  such  like  prattle 
of  the  gossips.” 

Perhaps  I may  be,”  replied  his  wife,  in  a truly  mysterious 
tone  and  manner,  “ and  perhaps  I mayn’t  be.” 

“ No  °ne  can  gainsay  the  truth  of  that,”  rejoined  Harry,  draw- 
ing a red  woollen  night-cap  over  his  ears,  andsurmounting  it  with 
a cap  made  of  the  warm  skin  of  an  otter. 

1 think  what  I think,’  added  she,  in  a voice  that  almost  ar- 
rived at  a pitch  of  solemnity  ; “ and  I don’t  always  tell  other  folk 
my  thoughts.” 

“And  a good  plan,  too,  Lucy,”  returned  the  Earth-stopper; 
“ and  one  that  might  be  followed  by  most  of  our  neighbours  to 
their  good,  ’ continued  he,  folding  himself  in  two  or  three  layers 
ot  thick  jackets,  and  finishing  his  toilet  by  incasing  his  feet  and 
legs  in  a pair  of  huge  jack  boots. 

“ Have  ye  to  go  far,  lad?”  inquired  she,  with  deep  solicitation, 
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as  she  untwined  a kerchief  from  her  bosom,  and  twisted  it  care- 
fully round  his  neck  and  chin. 

“To  Arlington  gorse,”  he  replied,  shouldering  a pickaxe  and  a 
couple  of  spades. 

“ To  Arlington  gorse  !”  repeated  his  wife.  “ Why,  that’s 
where ” 

“ No  matter  what,”  interrupted  Harry,  lighting  the  candle  in 
his  horn  lantern,  and  striding  towards  the  door.  “ I hope  to  be 
back  in  three  hours  at  farthest.” 

“ Pray  God  be  willing !”  fervently  ejaculated  she,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  his  heel ; and  the  sentence  was  repeated  until  the 
sound  of  his  retreating  footstep  fell  in  vacancy  upon  her  ear,  and, 
perhaps,  for  some  seconds  afterwards. 

Harry  Ranton,  the  earth-stopper,  was  one  of  the  many  retainers 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Spellman,  the  rich  and  sporting  baronet  of  Har- 
court  Hall ; and,  although  holding  but  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
establishment,  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  none,  who  were  held 
in  higher  estimation  by  a kind-hearted  master,  than  the  humble 
Earth-stopper.  To  this  office  was  combined  that  of  trapper,  and 
general  destroyer  of  the  numerous  tribes,  with  whetted  appetite 
and  vigilant  senses,  ever  ready  for  the  destruction  of  game  in  all 
its  varieties  ; and,  since  a gin  had  been  constructed,  perchance 
there  had  never  been  a more  determined  pursuit  to  their  exter- 
mination, than  the  one  in  which  Harry  Ranton  was  engaged,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  the  year  through,  from  the  coming  of  the  ear- 
liest and  fairest  blossoms  in  spring,  to  the  ripening  of  the  mistletoe 
berry  in  frosty  winter. 

It  is  an  old  saw,  that  “ That  which  every  body  says  must  be 
true  and  as  it  was  admitted,  without  an  exception,  that  Harry 
Ranton  was  an  honest,  worthy  fellow,  it  is  but  common  justice 
not  to  question  the  truth  ot  his  proverbial  character.  With  a fine, 
athletic,  and  muscular  frame,  he  possessed  a frankness  and  genero- 
sity of  disposition  ; and,  as  yet,  time  had  not  weakened  or  im- 
paired the  one,  neither  had  care  nor  misfortune  cramped  or  bruised 
the  other.  Far  and  wide,  the  Earth-stopper  was  an  object  of 
general  admiration  ; and  although  much  surprise  was  occasioned 
by  the  successful  pressure  of  his  suit  with  Lucy  Long,  the  pretty 
dairy-maid  at  the  hall,  some  five  years  ago,  the  even  tenure  of 
his  way  had  not  been  interrupted  si  '.ce  then  by  babbling  reports, 
flying  surmises,  whispered  doubts,  or  ominous  prognostications. 
All  had  been  silenced  by  the  practical  and  convincing  proofs  of 
time  ; and  those  who  had,  from  jealousy  or  envy,  been  foremost 
in  expressing  the  dubious  tendency  of  the  result  of  Harry’s  al- 
liance with  Lucy,  and  affirmed  the  evils  in  pickle  in  those  too  ge- 
neral terms,  “ Well,  well!  we  shall  see  !”  had  now  been  shown. 

Upon  the  Earth-stopper's  gaining  some  twenty  paces  from  his 
cottage-door,  he  turned  and  glanced  at  the  window,  through  which 
the  bright,  cheerful  rays  from  the  crackling  logs  were  streaming  ; 
and  if  a wish  sprung  from  his  heart,  like  a bubble  to  the  surface 
of  a brook  when  a pebble  sinks  in  it,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
hearth,  where  there  was  ever  a kind  look  and  word  of  welcome, 
it  was  but  a very  natural  one,  considering  the  dreary  aspect  of 
the  night.  The  howling  wind  increasad,  rather  than  diminished, 
in  force,  and  dark  heavy  masses  of  clouds  flew,  and  scudded  before 
it  like  floating  gossamer.  A stinging  sleet  fell  occasionally, 
followed  by  large  drops  of  rain,  drifting  against  the  unprotected 
features  of  the  Earth-stopper  with  the  chilly  influence  of  ice- 
flakes.  Not  a star  was  visible : all  was  cheerless,  dark,  cold,  and 
desolate. 

Harry  tried  to  whistle  ; but  the  boisterous  wind,  as  if  jealous 
of  a rival,  piped  so  loud,  long,  and  shrill,  drowning  the  notes  so 
effectually,  that  every  one  sunk  soundless  upon  his  lip. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Earth- stopper  to  himself,  “since  you  will 
have  it  all  your  own  way,  e’en  ye  must.” 

Without  again  making  an  attempt  to  cheer  his  gloomy  road, 
Harry  continued  onwards  through  dyke  and  dell,  copse,  grove 
and  covert,  with  no  other  sounds  breaking  upon  his  ear  save  the 
roar  of  the  gale,  the  occasional  bay  of  the  watch-dog,  and  the 
screech  of  the  owl,  as  she  flapped  her  broad  wing  in  the  wintry 
blast. 

After  a long,  weary  trudge,  Arlington  gorse  was  gained ; and, 
as  the  Earth-stopper  prepared  to  enter  the  thicket  of  prickly  furze, 
he  heard  the  loud,  sharp  bark  of  a fox. 

“ Ho,  ho,  Charley!”  said  he,  in  a triumphant  whisper,  “ you’re 
not  far  from  your  kennel  to-night,  but  I’ll  take  care  to  stop — ” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha !” 
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Harry  Ranton’s  blood  stopped  in  its  course,  as  if  a flood-gate 
had  been  closed  suddenly  upon  his  heart. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

If  ever  there  was  a loud,  clear,  distinct,  and  positive  laugh  heard 
from  human  lips,  this  was  one  ; and  if  a remote  shadow  ot  doubt 
was  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  Earth-stopper  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  hearing,  the  repetition  of  the  sound  entirely  dispelled  it. 

“A  laugh  from  the  middle  of  Arlington  gorse,”  muttered  Harry, 
while  a few  large  drops  of  cold  clammy  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  forehead.  “ It  isn’t  a spot  exactly  to  laugh  in.” 

No;  Arlington  thicket  was  not  an  appropriate  place  for  mirth. 
It  had  been  the  scene,  in  days  gone  by,  of  blood  and  cruel 
violence  ; and  but  few  of  the  most  hardy  would  venture  within  its 
precincts,  even  in  the  daylight,  and  no  one,  except  the  Earth- 
stopper,  ever  approached  it  when  the  sun  was  down.  It  was 
shunned  and  avoided  by  all,  and  never  mentioned  but  with  a 
shudder. 

For  some  minutes  Harry  stood,  with  a palpitating  heart,  and 
wavering  resolution.  Inclination  led  him  to  turn  upon  his  heel, 
and  to  retrace  his  footsteps  ; but  duty  to  his  master  urged  him  for- 
wards despite  of  his  natural  fears. 

“ I’ve  done  no  harm  to  any  body,”  was  the  Earth-stopper’s 
silent  and  secret  consolation  to  himself,  “ and  he  that  has  done 
no  harm  needn’t  expect  any.  I'll  close  the  earths  if  the 
dev ” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

Harry’s  sentence  was  abruptly  brought  to  a close.  Again  the 
laugh  rang  loudly  from  the  gorse,  and  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  as 
if  a hundred  tongues  responded  to  the  hollow  empty  voice  from  the 
accursed  thicket. 

The  Earth-stopper’s  tongue  became  as  parched  and  dry  as  if  a 
raging  fever  had  been  sapping  his  blood  for  many  a long  and 
weary  day,  and  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  stalwart  limbs  bent 
and  shook  like  some  puny  child’s. 

“ It's  more  than  I can  make  out,”  he  muttered.  “Just  too, 
from  the  very  place  where  they  say  it  was  done.  ’Tis  very 
strange,”  continued  he,  communing  with  himself;  “ I never,  till 
now,  believed  their  talk  ; but  there’s  no  doubting  one’s  own  ears.” 

There  was  a sudden  lull  in  the  gale.  In  a moment  the  rough 
burly  wind  was  stilled,  and  not  even  the  rustle  of  a bough  or  twig 
broke  the  brief,  but  perfect  reign  of  silence.  During  this,  the 
Earth-stopper  strained  his  ears  to  catch  any  sound  that  might 
either  confirm  or  dispel  his  terror;  bnt  nothing  but  the  beating 
and  throbbing  of  his  owm  heart  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  cause  for  fear. 

Now  there  was  a humming  roar,  and  the  trees  bent  and  the 
giant  limbs  of  the  sturdy  old  oaks  yielded  to  the  breath  of  the 
storm  like  green  rushes  to  the  breeze.  On,  on  he  went,  the  brave 
bold  storm  ! breasting  and  facing  all  things  in  his  course.  At  one 
fell  s.voop — crash,  and  down  topples  a totvering  elm  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  been  a dried  and  hollow  reed.  Ha,  ha  ! on,  on 
he  went,  the  brave,  bold  storm  ! The  tim  -worn  ruin  next  he 
seeks,  and  that  which  crumbling  ages  have  not  accomplished,  he 
hurls  to  destruction  in  a moment.  Ha,  ha!  on,  on  he  went,  the 
brave  bold  storm ! Now  he  strips  the  moss-grown  thatch  from 
cottager’s  roof,  and  scatters  it  wide  and  far,  and  roars  with  glee  as 
he  hurries  on,  for  ruin  to  others  is  fun  to  him.  Ha,  ha  ! on,  on  he 
went,  the  brave,  bold  storm  ! The  high  and  the  low,  the  cedar 
top  and  the  smallest  thing  rearing  itself  above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  are  all  the  same  to  him.  One  and  all  feel  his  lusty  blow, 
and  he  deals  alike  with  each.  Ha,  ha!  on,  on  he  went,  the  brave, 
bold  storm  ! But  there  is  nothing  now  but  snow-crested  billows 
to  wage  his  ruthless  war  with.  Far,  far  at  sea  he  sweeps  leagues 
and  leagues  away,  and  tosses  the  mountains  of  waters  to  the 
clouds,  and  ducks  them  down  again  fathoms  and  fathoms  deep. 
A ship ! May  heaven  deal  mercifully  with  it  ! But  ’tis  doomed, 
and  man  may  not  question  why  ! One  savage  wrestle  with  the 
gallant  bark — a shriek,  a loud,  long,  piercing  shriek,  and  then  not 
a vestige  remains  of  that  which  seemed  “ to  walk  the  waters  like 
a thing  of  life.”  Ha,  ha ! on,  on  he  went,  the  brave,  bold 
storm  ! 

After  a long  silent  pause,  and  the  wind  had  greatly  abated,  the 
Earth-stopper  summoned  sufficient  resolution  to  wend  his  way 
slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  dreaded  spot.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  did  this  with  a strangely  fluttering  pulse,  and  yet 
his  purpose  was  fixed  now,  and  if  the  dreaded  laugh  had  been 
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lattled  close  to  his  ear,  still  he  would  have  gained  the  bent  of  his 
journey. 

“ It  is  somewhere  here,”  said  he  aloud,  taking  a look  with  his 
lantern,  and  peering  about  the  roots  of  a stunted  pollard,  over- 
hanging a small  but  deep  gravel-pit.  “ Ah  !”  continued  he  seeing 
the  anticipated  earth,  “ here  it  is.” 

Desirous  of  quickly  accomplishing  his  work,  the  Earth-stop- 
per s pickaxe  and  spade  soon  clicked  among  the  pebbles,  and  lie 
began  to  make  good  progress  towards  effectually  closing  sly  rey- 
nard  s retreat,  when  the  solitary  and  dull  light  of  his  lantern 
became  suddenly  extinguished. 

As  if  a bullet  had  crashed  through  his  heart,  Harry  leaped  high 

of  furze  g1'011™1)  and  fell  sprawling  into  a neighbouring  clump 

“ Wh?’s  ‘hel'e /”  lle  stammered,  “ Who’s  there  ?”  and  his  brain 
swain  with  fright  as  he  felt  hot  breath  steaming  into  his  face,  so 
close,  so  very  close,  that  the  lips  all  but  touched  his.  “ Keep  off,” 
cried  he  in  a husky  voice,  “ Keep  off,”  and  his  senses  reeled  to 
hear  something  dancing  round  and  about  him,  as  if  in  fiendish 
glee  at  his  terror,  and  ever  and  anon  to  stop  and  puff  into  his  jaws 
the  same  glowing,  fiery  breath. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  these  repeated  attacks,  the  Earth- 
stopper,  at  length,  with  reckless  fury,  sprung  from  the  earth,  and 
made  a sweeping  blow  with  bis  trusty  spade  at  his  secret,  and  as 
he  religiously  believed,  unearthly  enemy.  If  the  spade  struck  the 
object,  however,  against  whom  it  was  directed,  by  well-girt  thews 
and  sinews,  it  passed  through  it  with  no  more  impediment  than  if 
constructed  of  thin  transparent  air.  Again,  and  again  the  weap  m 
whirled  round  and  about  him,  but  there  was  nothing  to  vent  its 
force  upon  save  the  wind  which  it  cleaved.  After  many  vigorous 
efforts  to  reach  Ins  dread  persecutor,  the  Earth-stopper  ended  the 
useless  assault,  and  listened  for  his  “ whereabout”  with  increasing 
terror.  W ithin  a few  feet  he  heard  the  furze  rustle  and  crack  in 
ns  rear,  and  upon  turning  quickly  to  this  quarter  the  sound  came 
from  exactly  an  opposite  direction.  In  short,  let  him  alter  his 
position  as  quickly  as  he  might,  the  terrifying  proof  of  the  close 
proximity  ol  the  cause  of  his  fright  was  ever  at  his  heels. 

Heaven  have  mercy  on  me!”  exclaimed  the  almost  demented 
Eanh -stopper.  “ I feel  a gone  kitten ! Who  or  what  are  ye?” 
be  hallooed  in  a voice  which  sounded  more  like  the  pipino- of 
some  old  peevish  woman  than  the  deep-toned  one  of  Harry  Itan- 
ton.  And  what  do  ye  want  with  me  1" 

1 o this,  however,  there  was  no  reply,  and  for  a short  time  the 
noise  ceased.  But  no  sooner  did  the  unhappy  Earth-stopper 
nove  a single  footstep  than  the  creature,  or  thing,  of  air  or  of 
earth  or  ot  regions  under  the  earth,  danced  and  flitted  round  and 
about  him  with  redoubled  energy. 

a J*0,  C°Uld,  nT  ,bCar  ,this  lor,ger-  Terror  winged  his  heels,  and 
ay  lie  rushed  through  the  furze  with  the  speed  of  light.  Not 
five  paces  had  been  gained  when  a sturdy  old  bush  refused  to 
yield  to  his  course,  audit  hurled  him  back  with  a force  that  sent 
him  staggering  to  the  ground.  Then  again  his  pursuer  skipped 
close  to  his  face  and  sent  his  hot— as  it  smelt  to  Harry— brimstone 
brea  h into  his  cheeks  with  triumphant  delight.  In  a moment  the 
at  th-stopper  was  upon  his  feet  again,  and  on  he  swept  with  a 
speed  never  surpassed  by  the  swiftest  of  foot.  Desperation  spur- 
red him  on,  and  like  a meteor  he  streaked  away  o’er  heath  and 
1111  valf,>  towards  his  home,  like  a spent  stag  to  the 
c -.et,  and  the  gallant  hounds  close  upon  his  haunch. 

I he  wind  was  now  dying  away.  In  fitful  gusts  it  went  and 
came  and  the  clouds  scudded  past  in  broken  masses,  permittina- 
the  stars  to  glimmer  occasionally  between  them,  and  throw  an 
uncertain  light  upon  the  earth.  But  the  sleet  fell  thicker,  and 
!tT>uf.  Har/y  turned  his  head,  from  time  to  time,  to  get  a glance 
at  the  form  of  his  pursuer,  he  was  unable,  from  the  drifting  snow 
and  tlm  short  glimpses  of  starlight,  to  learn  in  what  shape  the 
« tV°1'  Sprl,te’  or  ghost>  or  fay,  was  thus  driving  him  alonn. 

it  ever  there  was  a miserable  sinner,”  thought  Harry0”  I’m 
one  at  this  moment.  May  heaven  be  merciful  to  all  mankind  bat 
to  me  in  particular  1” 

Such  was  the  sincere  petition  muttered  to  heaven  by  the  breath- 
less and  persecuted  Earth-stopper,  as  he  continued  his  rapid  run 
111  at Vai?  boPe. of  outstripping  his  relentless  pursuer. 

Mile  after  mile  was  scoured,  and  still  Harry  beard  the  same 
ramp,  tramp,  tramp,  as  an  echo  to  his  footfall,  and  never  once 
did  it  cease  to  beat  within  some  three  or  four  paces  of  his  own. 
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It  was  a most  fearful,  horrifying  race,  and,  perhaps,  none  can 
imagine  the  dread  with  which  the  fleeing  Earth-stopper  was  in- 
spired, unless  they  may  have  fancied,  on  some  occasion,  that  the 
devil  was  close  at  their  heels. 

^ es,  there  it  is  at  last.  A bright,  cheerful  ray  of  light  is 
streaming  through  the  latticed  window.  A few  more  swift  and 
long  strides,  Harry,  and  the  goal  will  be  reached.  The  cheerin-r 
sight  gave  fresh  energy  to  his  now  exhausted  limbs,  and,  hound! 
ing  forwards  like  an  antelope,  lie  clutched  the  latch  of  his  cottage 
door,  and  hurling  it  hack  upon  its  hinges  with  a giant’s  strength, 
ieJl  headlong  into  the  room  without  sense  or  motion. 

“God  stand  between  us  and  harm!”  ejaculated  his  terror- 
stricken  wife,  “ God  stand  between. us  and  harm  !”  she  repeated 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  fallen  husband,  and  re-’ 
garding  his  pale  cheek  and  ashy  lip  with  the  interest  only  that  a 
wife  can  feel  tor  him  she  loves  well  and  truly.  ” What,  what  lias 
happened  ?”  she  said,  bending  over  his  inanimate  form.  “Tell 
me,  Harry,  pray  tell  me.  Speak,  I pray  ye.” 

1 he  old  time-piece  in  the  corner  might  have  tick-tacked  some 
sixty  grains  upon  the  shores  of  time  before  Harry  Ranton  had  so 
jai  recovered  himself  as  to  be  capable  of  returning  a reply.  At 
length,  like  one  waking  reluctantly  from  a deep  sleep,  he  cast  his 
eyes  vacantly  round,  and  stared  at  the  features  of  his  wife  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  it  was  she  or  not. 

“ Do  you  not  know  me  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  lie  quickly;  “ I know  all.” 

“ Then  say — ” 

“Hush!  Is  the  door  fastened?”  he  inquired  in  a husky  voice 
while  Ins  eyes  were  fixed  studiously  from  it. 

No,  she  replied,  slowly  turning  her  head  towards  it,  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  something  to  curdle  her  blood,  and  make  an 
icicle  ot  her  heart. 

“ Is  it  closed?”  asked  lie,  still  keeping  his  eyes  in  the  same 
position. 

. „ ''  es’  Harry,  y°u  threw  it  back  upon  the  latch  when  you  came 

then  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  it,”  rejoined  he  almost  passionately, 
as  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  wiped  the  tickling  drops  of  perspira- 
tion^as  they  coursed  each  other  from  his  brow  in  great  rolling 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  before  it  was  fulfilled. 

There,  continued  the  Earth -stopper,  giving  a long  respira- 
tion, “ I can  brentlie  again  freely,”  and  he  "threw  out  his  broad 
and  ample  chest,  and  gave  two  or  three  sobs  like  a gazehound  after 
a run  with  a mountain  hare. 

Silent'y,  and  yet  her  tongue  blistered  to  be  kept  quiet,  Lucy 
took  a deep  and  capacious  flagon,  and,  filling  it  with  the  best  ale 
she  kept  in  store,  brought  it  with  a foaming  head,  and  placed  it  in 
the  willing  hands  of  her  husband.  At  one  long  hearty  draught 
the  bottom  was  reached,  and  then  something  like  composure  took 
possession  of  the  Earth-stopper’s  terror-stricken  heart. 

“ Now,  tell  me,  Harry,”  said  his  wife,  “ What  has  thus  almost 
driven  ye  daft  ? My  ears,”  continued  she,  “ tingle  to  learn.” 

Let  me  sit  a minute,”  replied  he,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  “for  I’m  too  spent  to  speak.” 

It  was  a hard  task  imposed  upon  Lucy,  to  have  the  gratification 
of  her  roused  curiosity  postponed  ; but  she  resigned  herself  with 
as  much  concealed  impatience  as  she  was  mistress  of,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  galling  infliction  with  the  exemplary  fortitude  of  a 
martyr. 

When  the  prescribed  allotment  of  time,  however,  had  passed, 
the  Earth-stopper  began  the  narration  of  the  terrible  events  of 
the  night ; and  it  must  he  conceded  to  the  powers  of  his  imagina- 
tion that  not  one  of  them  but  was  stretched  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  plain  unvarnished  facts. 

Oh  Harry,”  exclaimed  his  wife,  clasping  her  hands  upon  the 
cone  usion  of  her  husband’s  awful  adventure,  “ Oh  Harry,  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  he  that  you  heat  the  ■ 


Both  started.  The  latch  of  the  door  jingled,  and  there  was  a 
rough  scraping  on  the  outside. 

Mercy  upon  us !”  ejaculated  Lucy  in  a hoarse  whisper,  and 
she  threw  herself  ujion  her  husband’s  neck,  all  hut  palsied  with 
fear. 

Again  there  was  a rattling,  and  the  bolts  and  the  bars  clattered 
in  their  sockets  with  the  rudeness  of  the  summons. 

Hie  Earth-stopper  stirred  not,  neither  was  a word  spoken  ; but 
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he  fixed  his  protruding  eyeballs  upon  the  quarter  from  whence  the 
noise  came,  and  looked  the  unutterable  fear  thrilling  through  each 
vein  and  fibre  of  his  body.  “ Say  your  prayers,  Harry,  gasped 
his  wife,  “or  sing  a hymn.  Either  will  drive  away  the  fiend.’’ 

He  shook  his  head,  however,  in  reply,  and  evinced  his  de- 
spondency concerning  the  scheme  tor  dismissing  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind  from  his  portal,  by  making  no  attempt  towards  car- 
rying it  out. 

There  was  now  a vigorous  scratching  at  the  threshhold,  followed 
by  a whine  of  discontent. 

“ Why,  that’s  Romp  !”  remarked  the  Earth-stopper,  while  the 
blood  began  to  flow  again  in  its  wonted  course.  “ Why,  that  s 
Romp,  sure  enough  1” 

“ In  good  faith  it  sounds  like  her,”  returned  his  wife,  unclasp- 
ing her  firmly  fixed  hands  from  her  husband,  and  taking  courage 
to  look  at  the  door. 

“ Has  she  been  out  the  whole  of  the  time  since  I’ve  been  away?” 
he  inquired. 

“ She  left,”  replied  Lucy,  “ about  half-an-hour  or  so  after  you  ; 
when  I went  out  to  get  some  more  firewood  she  escaped,  ana  I 
couldn’t  get  her  back.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,”  laughed  the  Earth-stopper.  Ha,  ha,  ha,”  and 
his  loud,  boisterous  roar  of  mirth  echoed  among  the  rafters  until 
they  rang  again.  “ Then  it  was  her,  you  may  be  sure,  that  upset 
my  lantern  and  hunted  me  home,”  continued  he,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  controlled  his  mirth  to  speak  more. 

“ But  the  laugh,  Harry,  the  laugh  1”  rejoined  his  wife,  with  up- 
raised finger. 

“ Faugh  !”  returned  he,  going  to  the  door,  and  throwing  back 
the  fastenings,  “ that  must  have  been  the  creak  of  a bough,  a pufl 
of  the  wind,  or  my  fancy.  Ha,  ha,  ha.” 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  in  bounded  a large,  strong- 
limbed  wiry  terrier. 

“ What, 'Romp  !”  continued  her  master,  caressing  his. favourite. 
“What,  Romp  ! you’ve  given  me  a lesson  to-night  which,  to  my 
last  hour,  I shall  remember  to  advantage, — not  to  be  frightened  at 
shadows  of  our  own  making.” 

(From  Tait’s  Magazine.) 

A TALE  OF  A TEA  KETTLE. 

On  a winter’s  evening,  nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  the  tea  board 
was  laid  out,  and  the  window  curtains  closely  drawn,  in  the  hum- 
ble parlour  of  a small  house  in  the  town  of  Greenock.  A tidy 
active  matron  was  bustling  about  slicing  the  bread  and  butter, 
and  carefully  measuring  out  the  due  modicum  of  the  Chinese  leaf, 
probably  upon  the  good  old  principle  of  “ A spoonful  per  head 
and  one  for  the  pot.”  A blazing  fire  gleamed  and  roared  in  the 
grate,  and  curled  round  the  black  sides  of  the  kettle,  which  re- 
posed in  the  midst  of  it,  like  waves  lashing  the  sides  of  a ship  at 
sea;  and  the  fire  crackled,  and  the  water  boiled  with  a faintly- 
heard  poppling  sound  ; and  a stream  of  white  vapour  came  whiz- 
zing out  of  the  spout  with  a shrill  cheery  hiss.  Now  the  matron 
aforesaid  saw  nothing  particular  in  all  this — the  fire  was  burning, 
the  kettle  was  boiling,  and  that  was  all— and  the  fire  burned  and 
the  kettle  boiled,  just  that  tea  might  be  made,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  or  end  whatsoever.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  either 
in  the  one  fact  or  the  other.  Kettles  had  boiled,  and  fires  had 
burned  from  the  beginning,  and  would  probably  do  so  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  But  the  requisite  number  of  spoonfuls  had 
been  transferred  from  the  caddy  to  the  pot,  and  as  the  matron 
stopped  to  place  it  upon  the  hob,  her  eye  fell  upon  a little  urchin 
seated  upon  a stool  of  stunted  dimensions  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
blaze,  who,  propping  his  furzy  head  upon  his  hands;  and  support- 
ing both  upon  his  knees,  by  reclining  an  elbow  against  each,  was 
intently  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  the  kettle,  and  the  steam,  swal- 
lowing them  with  his  eyes,  and  as  much  absorbed,  in  fact,  as  the 
Peri  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  her  momentary  glance  of 
heaven.  The  boy  looked  at  the  fire  and  the  mother  looked  at 
the  boy.  “ Was  there  ever  sic  an  idle  ne’er-do-well  in  this  warld 
as  our  Jamie  ?” 

But  truth  to  tell  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  glance  of 
the  boy’s  eye — there  was  mind,  active,  speaking  mind,  looking 
through  it.  He  seemed  as  one  who  gazed  upon  a wondrous  vis- 
ion, and  whose  every  sense  was  bound  up  in  the  display  of  gor- 
geous pageantry  floating  before  him.  He  had  sat  watching  the 
escaping  steam,  until  the  thin,  vaporous  column  had  appeared  to 


cast  itself  upwards  in  fantastic  changing  shapes.  Sometimes  the 
subtle  fluid,  gathering  in  force  and  quantity,  would  gently  raise 
one  side  of  the  lid  of  the  kettle,  emit  a white  puff,  and  then  let 
the  metal  fall  with  a low  clanking  sound.  But  still  the  spout 
poured  forth  its  regular  volume  of  white  vapour— shooting  oyer 
the  ribs  of  the  grate,  and  curling  and  rolling  in  outlines  as  varying 
and  quaint  as  those  of  a rising  mist. 

“Jamie,  Jamie,  what  is  it  ye’re  thinkin’  of?”  said  a shril 
voice. 

The  vision  vanished — the  waves,  the  ship  melted  away — the 
steam-cloud  dissolved — the  old  fashioned  mantel  piece^  with 
quaint  carvings  and  blue-painted  tiles,  appeared  where  it  had 
been,  and  on  the  fire  was  the  kettle  still  hissing  away,  and  on  the 
hob  sat  the  teapot  simmering. 

“ Ye  idle  gawky,”  said  the  shrill  voice  again;  “if  ever  I find 
ye  sittin’  glowering  at  the  fire  when  ye  might  be  doing  something 
useful,  de’ils  in  it  if  I don’t  gar  ye  feel  the  wicht  of  my  ban.  Sit 
in  till  ye’re  tea,  ye  graceless  loon,  and  shak  han’s  with  Mistress 
Balderstone  here.” 

The  boy  rose  meekly,  and  did  as  he  was  told.  His  name  was 
James  Watt. 

Years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  vision  of  the  tea  kettle  is 
realized.  Talk  of  political  revolutions,  they  are  nothing  to  the 
revolutions  of  science.  Amid  the  roar  ot  a conflict  which  shook 
Europe,  the  ancient  dynasty  of  France  fell  prostrate,  crumbled 
with  the  ruins  of  its  own  bastile.  And  now  are  new  bastiles  being 
created — new  forts  erected — the  tools  with  which  tyranny  will 
play  a future  game,  where  tyranny  played  its  game  ot  yore  ; the 
chains  are  again  clanking  on  the  people  who  once  so  nobly  burst 
them.  But  there  is  no  such  reaction  in  the  revolutions  of  sci- 
ence. The  echo  of  the  cheery  hiss  of  the  old  tea  kettle,. when 
the  boy,  Watt,  sat  dreamingly  listening  to  it,  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
loud  roar  of  the  steam-pipe,  rising  often  above  the  din  of  wind 
and  waters,  and  proclaiming  to  both  that  a mighty  power  is  bat- 
tling with  their  fierceness. 

Steam  has  made  this  old  world  of  ours  a new  one.  It  makes 
ocean  voyages,  pleasure  trips ; it  binds  cities  together,  literally 
with  iron  bands  ; it  brings  kingdoms  into  as  close  contingency  as 
parishes.  What  does  it  not  do  for  man?  Services  the  most 
mighty  and  the  most  trivial.  It  hurries  him  across  the  Atlantic 
in  ten  days,  and  grinds  coffee  in  grocers’  shops  ; it  has  power 
enough  to  pump  up  volumes  of  water  from  the  bowels  ot  the 
earth,  and  delicacy  enough  to  drive  a shuttle  and  weave  fine  linen. 
Mighty  as  is  its  strength,  the  childhood  of  intellect  can  guide  it. 
Up  and  down  fly  the  huge  beams  and  cylinders,  with  a force  that 
hundreds  of  horses  would  in  vain  crack  sinew  and  muscle  to  con- 
trol ; and  yet,  let  there  be  but  the  touch  of  a guiding  lever — the 
stopping  of  a valve — demanding  no  more  than  a child’s  strength — • 
and  the  vast  moving  fabric  at  once  becomes  motionless  and 
passive — only  so  many  tons  of  wrought  and  hammered  iron. 

There  is,  to  our  thinking,  something  awfully  g-and  in  the  con- 
templation of  a vast  steam-engine.  Stand  amidst  its  ponderous 
beams  and  bars,  wheels  and  cylinders,  and  watch  their  unceasing 
play  ; how  regular  and  how  powerful ! the  machinery  ot  a lady’s 
Geneva  watch  is  not  more  nicely  adjusted — the  rush  ot  the  ava- 
lanche is  not  more  awful  in  its  strength.  Old  gothic  cathedrals 
are  solemn  places,  preaching  solemn  lessons,  teaching  solemn 
things;  but  to  him  who  thinks,  an  engine-room  may  preach  a 
more  solemn  lesson  still.  It  will  tell  him  of  mind — mind  wielding 
matter  at  its  will — mind  triumphing  over  physical  difficulties — 
man  asserting  his  great  supremacy — “intellect  battling  with  the 
elements.”  And  how  exquisitely  complete  is  every  detail ! — how 
subordinate  every  part  towards  the  one  great  end ! — how  every 
little  bar  and  screw  fit  and  work  together ! Vast  as  is  the  ma- 
chine, let  a bolt  be  but  a tenth  part  ot  an  inch  too  long  or  too 
short,  and  the  whole  fabric  is  disorganised.  It  is  one  complete 
piece  of  harmony — an  iron  essay  upon  unity  of  design  and  execu- 
tion. There  is  deep  poetry  in  the  steam-engine — more  of  the 
poetry  of  motion  than  in  the  bound  ot  an  antelope — more  of  the 
poetry  of  power  than  in  the  dash  ot  a cataract.  And  ought  it  not 
to  be  a lesson  to  those  who  laugh  at  novelties,  and  put  no  faith  in 
inventions,  to  consider  that  this  complex  fabric — this  triumph  of 
art  and  science — was  once  the  laughing-stock  of  jeering  thou- 
sands, and  once  only  the  waking  phantasy  of  a boy’s  mind  as  he 
sat,  and,  in  seeming  idleness,  watched  a little  column  of  vapour 
rise  from  the  spout  of  a tea  kettle  ? 
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P PETR  Y. 

SONG. 

THE  MAID  OF  GLENCOE. 

Once  more  in  the  Highlands  I wander  alone, 

Where  the  thistle  and  heather  are  bonnie  and  blown  ; 

By  mountain  and  streamlet,  by  cavern  and  glen, 

Where  echo  repeats  the  sweet  wood-notes  again. 

Give  courtiers  their  gay  gilded  halls  and  their  grandeur  : 

Give  misers  their  gold— all  the  bliss  they  can  know  : 

But  let  me  meet  Flora,  while  pensive  1 wander, 

Fair  Flora— dear  Flora ! the  maid  of  Glencoe. 

0 first  when  we  met,  being  handsome  and  gay, 

1 felt  she  had  stole  my  affections  away 

The  mavis  sang  loud  on  the  sweet  hawthorn  tree, 

But  her  voice  was  more  sweet  and  endearing  to  me- 
The  sun  spread  his  rays  of  bright  gold  o’er  the  fountain  : 

The  hours  glided  by  without  languor  or  woe, 

As  we  pulled  the  sweet  flowers  from  the  steep  rocky  mountain, 
My  blessings  attend  thee,  sweet  maid  of  Glencoe  ! 

The  glen  is  more  rugged,  the  scene  more  sublime, 

Nov/  hallowed  by  love,  and  by  absence,  and  time! 

And  fondly  resemble  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 

Untouched  by  the  cold  smoothing  fingers  of  art ! 

And  lo  ! as  I gaze  on  the  charms  of  my  childhood, 

Where  bright  in  the  heath  bell  the  dew-drops  still  glow, 

A fairy-like  form  ushers  forth  from  the  wild  wood, 

’Tis  Flora  ! fair  Flora,  the  maid  of  Glencoe. 

Glasgow.  Andrew'  Park. 

? 

THE  SEA-SHORE. 

I should  like  to  dwell  where  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Rocked  to  and  fro  as  tranquilly, 

As  if  it  were  willing  the  halcyon’s  nest, 

Should  shelter  through  summer  its  beautiful  guest. 

When  a plaintive  murmur  like  that  of  a song, 

And  a silvery  line  come  the  waves  along  : 

Now  bathing— now  leaving  the  gentle  shore, 

Where  shining  sea- shells  lay  scattered  o’er. 

And  children  wandering  along  the  strand, 

With  the  eager  eye  and  the  busy  hand, 

Heaping  the  pebbles  and  the  green  sea-weed, 

Like  treasures  laid  up  for  a time  of  need. 

Or  tempting  the  w'aves  with  their  daring  feet, 

To  launch,  perhaps,  some  tiny  fleet : 

Mimicking  those  which  hear  afar 

The  wealth  of  trade — and  the  strength  of  war. 

I should  love,  when  the  sun-set  reddened  the  foam, 

To  watch  the  fisherman’s  boat  come  home, 

With  his  well-filled  net  and  glittering  spoil : 

Well  has  the  noon-tide  repaid  its  toil. 

'While  the  ships  that  lie  in  the  distance  awaj’-, 

Catch  on  their  canvass  the  crimsoning  ray ; 

Like  fairy  ships  in  the  tales  of  old, 

When  the  sails  they  spread  were  purple  and  gold. 

Then  the  deep  delight  of  the  starry  night, 

With  its  shadowy  depths  and  dreamy  light ; 

When  far  away  spreads  the  boundless  sea, 

As  if  it  imaged  infinity. 

Let  me  hear  the  winds  go  singing  by, 

Lulling  the  waves  with  their  melody  : 

While  the  moon  like  a mother  watches  their  sleep, 

And  I ask  no  home  but  beside  the  deep. 

Miss  Lakdon. 


MELANCHOLY. 

‘When  Autumn  shadows  tint  the  waving  trees, 

Vv  hen  fading  foliage  flies  upon  the  breeze  ; 

When  evening  mellows  all  the  glowing  scene, 

And  the  mild  dew  descends  in  drops  of  balm, 
When  the  sweet  landscape  placid  and  serene, 
Inspires  the  bosom  with  a pensive  calm  ; 

Ah  ! then  I love  to  linger  in  the  vale, 

And  hear  the  bird  of  eve’s  romantic  tale; 

I love  the  rocky  sea-beach  to  explore, 

Where  the  clear  wave  flows  murmuring  to  the  shore; 
To  hear  the  shepherd’s  plaintive  music  sound, 

While  Echo  answers  from  the  woods  around; 

To  watch  the  twilight  spread  a gentle  veil 
Of  melting  shadows  o'er  the  glassy  dale, 

To  view  the  smile  of  evening  on  the  sea  ;] 

Ah  ! these  are  pleasures  ever  dear  to  me. 

To  wander  with  the  melancholy  muse, 

Where  waving  trees  their  pensive  shade  diffuse. 

Then  by  some  secret  charm  the  softened  mind 
Soars  high  in  contemplation  unconfined, 

To  melancholy  and  the  muse  resigned. 


THE  PARLEY  CALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday,  1.—  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Giles  Abbot  of  Nismes  717. 

Monday,  2. London  burnt  1666,  foretold  by  Lilly  15  years  previous. 

Tuesday,  3. Oliver  Cromwell  died  1658,  aged  60.  Terrific  storm 

same  day. 

Wednesday,  4. Serious  riots  at  Manchester  1830.  John  Howe  died  1808, 

aged  85. 

Thursday,  5. Malta  taken  1800.  1st  American  Congress  1774. 

Friday,  6. Prince  Blucher  died  1810.  Hannah  Moore  died  1833. 

Saturday,  7. St.  Eunurclius  375.  Dr.  Johnson  born  1700. 


Time  of  High  Water. 
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Morning. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  beg  to  refer  A Rum  ’un  to  the  notice  at  foot  of  this  column. 

Bilbery,  (Islington.) — We  think  you  had  better  suspend  your  judge- 
ment for  the  present ; the  mystery  will,  doubtless,  ere  long,  be 
unravelled. 

A.  D.  (Brixton,)  shall  hear  from  us  shortly. 

E.  II.  and  J.  D.  (Dublin,)  we  have  replied  to  by  post. 

P.  R.  S. — Our  next  number  will  contain  a sketch  of  Irish  scenery. 

A Borderer,  has  our  grateful  acknowledgements.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  proffered  services. 

W.  II.  B. — The  tales  are  respectfully  declined. 

W.  Durrant,  (Sheffield.) — Your  contributions  shall  have  early  at- 
tention. 

Paul. — We  have  cases  in  preparation  for  our  first  volume.  When 
ready,  we  will  let  our  subscribers  know  the  rate  at  which  we  can 
supply  them. 

P.  W. — We  should  be  happy  to  adopt  the  plan  you  propose,  but  the 
expense  would  he  far  too  considerable.  We  cannot,  at  present, 
say  to  what  length  “ The  Wandering  Jew’’  will  run. 

Feter  Simple  must  be  exceedingly  green  to  imagine  he  could  so 
easily  induce  us  to  fall  into  his  trap — Old  birds  are  not  caught 
with  chaff. 

Dilectus. — The  article  contains  news,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible 
lo  the  columns  of  an  unstamped  publication. 

Communications  received — T.  Siieard,  Paulo,  and  A Lady. 

To  our  Subscribers. — With  No.  29,  (being  No.  1 of  vol.  2),  v ill 
be  published  a supplement,  price  one  penny,  containing  Title 
Page,  Preface,  and  Index  lo  Vol.  1 ; and  Cases,  the  price  of 
which  we  will  state  next  week,  will  be  supplied  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  wish  to  have  their  sets  bound. 


***  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catherine-strect, 
Strand. 


London:  Printed  by  J.  Haddock,  12(1,  Drury  Lane;  and  Published  by 
J.  Onwhyn  at  the  Oflire,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. Sept.  7,  1844. 
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THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

Bi  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS. 


CHAPTER  X. DEPARTURE  FOR  PARIS. 

ROFOUND  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
Chateau  de  Cardoville.  The  storm  had  con- 
siderably abated,  and  the  hoarse  sound  of  the 
waves,  dashing  sullenly  and  heavily  upon  the 
shore,  now  only  could  be  heard.  Dagobert  and 
the  orphans  were  established  in  warm  and  com- 
fortable chambers  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
chateau. 

Djalma,  too  severely  hurt  to  be  carried  to  the  upper  rooms,  had 
remained  in  a lower  apartment.  At  the  moment  when  the  ships 
struck,  a despairing  mother  had  placed  her  infant  in  his  arms.  In 


vain  did  he  attempt  to  snatch  the  unhappy  babe  from  certain 
death,  the  effort  only  impeded  his  own  struggle  for  life,  and 
he  was  eventually  nearly  dashed  to  pieces  when  driven  on  the 
rocks.  Faringhea,  who  had  contrived  to  induce  a belief  in  his 
affection  for  him,  remained  to  watch  over  him.  Gabriel,  after 
having  offered  all  the  consolation  in  his  power  to  Djalma,  returned 
to  the  chamber  allotted  to  him  ; and  faithful  to  his  promise  to 
Rodin,  to  be  ready  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  would  not 
lie  down  in  bed,  but,  having  dried  his  garments,  went  to  sleep  in 
a large  high-backed  chair  before  a sparkling  fire. 

This  apartment  was  situated  near  those  occupied  by  Dagobert 
and  the  two  sisters.  Growler,  who  seemed  to  have  yery  great  con- 
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fidence  in  die  honesty  of  the  chateau,  had  left  the  door  of  Rose 
and  Blanche’s  chamber,  and  had  laid  himself  down  before  the  fire, 
at  the  corner  of  which  the  missionary  was  sleeping.  Growler,  with 
his  muzzle  stretched  forth  on  his  extended  paws,  enjoyed  all  tile 
delight  of  repose  after  so  many  perils  by  flood  and  field.  We  will 
not  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  he  thought  constantly  of  poor  old 
Jovial,  unless,  as  a mark  of  his  remembrance,  it  might  be  observed 
that  he  had  an  irresistible  impulse  to  bite  all  the  grey  horses  he 
met  since  the  death  of  his  venerable  companion,  although  up  to 
that  time  he  had  always  been  the  most  inoffensive  dog  that  ever 
breathed,  to  horses  of  every  colour. 

After  a few  moments  one  of  the  doors  of  the  chamber  opened,  and 
the  two  sisters  entered  with  a timid  air.  Having  reposed  them- 
selves, awakened,  and  dressed,  they  began  to  be  uneasy  concerning 
Dagobert,  although  the  steward’s  wife,  after  having  shewn  them 
his  apartment,  came  again  to  tell  them  that  the  village  doctor 
did  not  find  any  cause  for  apprehension  in  the  old  soldier’s  con- 
tusions, still  they  quitted  their  room,  hoping  to  meet  with  some 
one  who  could  inform  them  more  precisely  on  the  subject  of  their 
anxiety.  The  high-back  of  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair  in  which 
Gabriel  was  sleeping  completely  concealed  him,  but  the  orphans, 
seeing  Growler  quietly  lying  at  the  foot  ol  the  chair,  thought  it 
was  Dagobert  who  was  reposing  in  it,  and  they  approached  the 
seat  on  tiptoe. 

To  their  great  astonishment  they  saw  Gabriel  sleeping  there. 
Quite  surprised,  they  stood  motionless,  neither  daring  to  advance 
nor  recede  for  fear  of  waking  him.  The  long,  light  chesnut  locks 
of  the  missionary  were  no  longer  wet,  and  now  curled  round  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  paleness  of  his  complexion  was  the 
more  striking  from  the  deep  purple  hue  of  the  damask  cover  of  the 
chair.  Gabriel’s  beautiful  countenance  expressed  a painful  me- 
lancholy, either  arising  from  the  operation  of  an  oppressive  dream, 
or  else  that  he  always  repressed  strong  emotions  which  betrayed 
themselves  when  he  was  sleeping.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  sad- 
ness and  grief  of  his  appearance,  his  features  preserved  their  cha- 
racter of  heavenly  sweetness  and  attraction,  for  nothing  is  more 
touching  than  suffering  goodness.  The  two  young  girls  cast  down 
their  eyes  and  blushed  as  they  perceived  the  sleeping  missionary. 
“ He  sleeps,  my  sister,”  said  Rose,  in  a gentle  whisper.  “ So 
much  the  better,”  answered  Blanche,  in  a low  tone,  and  making  a 
signal  with  her  uplifted  finger  not  to  disturb  his  repose,  “we 
shall  be  able  to  observe  him  more  at  our  ease.  For,  all  through 
the  time  we  were  on  board  the  same  vessel  with  him,  we  never 
could  take  courage  to  examine  his  features.”  “ How  sweet  and 
heavenly  is  the  expression  of  his  countenance!  It  must  be  he 
we  have  seen  in  our  dreams.”  “ Assuring  us  he  would  watch 
over  and  protect  us.”  “ And  well  has  he  kept  his  word.”  “ But 
this  time  he  does  not  deny  us  the  happiness  of  beholding  our  de- 
liverer.” “ Not  as  it  was  in  that  dark  night,  when  we  were  freed 
from  our  imprisonment  at  Leipsic.”  “ Yes,  then  it  was  he  who 
rescued  us — who  restored  us  to  liberty.”  “ And  this  morning  we 
should  have  perished  but  for  his  powerful  aid.”  “ But  yet,  dear 
sister,”  said  Blanche,  “ it  seems  to  me,  that  when  he  visited  us  in 
our  dreams,  his  whole  countenance  seemed  as  though  shining  with 
a radiant  brightness.”  “Yes,  you  know  it  almost  dazzled  us  to 
behold  him.  And  then  he  did  not  appear  so  sad  and  dejected  as 
he  now  does.”  “ That  was  because,  you  see,  he  came  to  us  from 
heaven;  but  now  he  is  on  earth!”  “And,  sister,  had  he  then 
these  deep  red  scars  all  round  his  forehead  ?”  “Oh,  no!  or  we 
should  have  observed  them.”  “ And  look  at  his  hands ! they 
have  the  same  marks  of  wounds.”  “ But  angels  cannot  be  wounded  ; 
therefore,  dear  sister,  he  is  not  an  archangel,  as  we  thought.” 
“Nay,  but  suppose  he  received  these  injuries  while  seeking  to 
prevent  some  unhappy  creatures  from  committing  sin,  or  in  pre- 
serving unfortunate  beings,  like  ourselves,  from  certain  death  !” 
“ Yes,  to  be  sure  ! you  are  quite  right,  dear  sister.  Doubtless,  he 
has  incurred  much  harm  and  risk  in  defence  of  those  he  protects, 
as  he  does  us  ; and  oh  ! how  noble  and  excellent  do  these  scars 
make  him  seem !”  “ What  a pity  he  has  not  opened  his  eyes!” 

“ They  look  so  kindly  and  gently  at  us.  Why  did  he  say  nothing 
about  our  mother,  on  our  way  here?” — “We  were  not  alone;  he 
did  not  like.” — “We  are  alone  now!” — “Suppose  we  pray  him 
to  talk  to  us  about  her!”  And  the  orphans  questioned  each 
other  with  a charming  naive  look.  Both  blushed  deeply,  and 
their  virgin  bosoms  heaved  beneath  their  black  dresses.  “ Oh 
yes  ! let  us  pray  him  to  do  so.” — “ Oh ! sister,  how  my  heart  beats,” 


said  Blanche  ; not  doubting,  but  Rose  also  felt  like  herself ; “and 
how  its  throbbing  charms  me.  One  would  say,  something  for- 
tunate awaits  us.” 

The  sisters  drew  near  the  chair  on  tip-toe,  and  knelt  with 
clasped  hands;  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the 
young  priest.  They  formed  a charming  picture.  Raising  their 
lovely  faces  towards  Gabriel,  they  said,  in  the  fresh,  sweet  tones 
of  fifteen — “Gabriel,  talk  to  us  about  our  mother.” 

At  this  sound  the  missionary  moved  a little,  half  opened  his 
eyes,  and  in  his  drowsiness,  unable  to  account  for  what  he  saw,  he 
surveyed  with  wonder  the  handsome,  youthful  faces  raised  in 
prayer  towards  him.  “ Who  calls  me  ?”  said  Gabriel,  raising  his 
head.  “ It  is  we  ; Rose  and  Blanche.”  It  was  Gabriel’s  turn  to 
blush  : he  recognized  the  maidens  he  had  saved.  “ Rise,  my 
sisters — we  should  only  kneel  to  God.”  The  orphans  obeyed, 
and  stood  hand  in  hand,  at  his  side.  “ \ ou  know  my  name  ?”  he 
said,  with  a smile.  “We  have  not  forgot  it.”  “Who  told  it 
you?”  “Yourself.”  “I!”  “When  you  came  to  us  from  our 
mother,”  said  Rose.  “ To  tell  us,  she  had  sent  you  to  protect  us 
always,”  added  Blanche.  “ I — my  sisters!”  said  the  missionary, 
at  a loss  to  understand — •“  You  are  mistaken  ; I never  saw  you 
till  to-day.”  “Butin  our  dreams?”  “Yes!  yes!  recollect  in 
our  dreams.”  “ In  Germany,  the  first  time,  about  three  months 
ago.  Look  at  us  well.” 

Gabriel  could  not  help  smiling  at  their  simplicity,  in  asking 
him  to  remember  one  of  their  dreams.  More  and  more  surprised, 
he  added,  “In  your  dreams?”  “ Certainly,  when  you  gave  us 
good  advice.”  “Then,  when  we  were  so  sad  in  prison,  your 
words,  which  we  remember,  comforted  us,  and  inspired  us  with 
courage,”  added  Blanche.  “ Was  it  not  you  who,  that  dark  night, 
released  us  from  prison  at  Leipsic?”  asked  Rose.  “I!”  said 
Gabriel.  “Who  else  would  have  helped  us  and  our  old  friend  ? 
we  told  him  true  when  we  said  you  would  love  him  because  he 
loved  us.”  “ He  does  not  believe  in  angels,”  added  Blanche. 
“ In  the  storm  this  morning,  we  were  scarcely  afraid,  too!”  said 
one  of  the  twins.  “ We  expected  you,”  added  the  other.  “ Yes, 
sisters ! this  morning,  by  God’s  grace,  I was  the  means  of  saving 
you.  I have  just  arrived  from  America;  but  I never  was  at 
Leipsic,  so  I could  not  have  released  you  from  prison.  But  tell 
me,  sisters,”  said  he,  with  a smile,  “ for  whom  do  you  take  me  ?” 
“ For  a good  angel  we  have  already  dreamt  of,  whom  our  mother 
has  sent  from  heaven  to  protect  us.”  “ My  sisters,  I am  but  a 
poor  priest.  Chance,  no  doubt,  makes  me  resemble  the  angel  of 
your  dream  ; and  whom  you  could  only  have  seen  in  a dream,  for 
antrels  are  not  visible  to  us.”  “Not  visible!”  repeated  the  or- 
phans, looking  sadly  at  each  other.  “ Never  mind,  my  dear  sis  • 
ters,”  said  Gabriel,  pressing  their  hands  in  his  ; “ dreams,  like 
everything  else,  come  from  God.  Bless  this  dream — since  the 
memory  of  your  mother  was  connected  with  it.” 

The  door  now  opened,  and  Dagobert  appeared.  The  orphans, 
in  their  simple  ambition,  excited  by  the  idea  of  an  angel’s  pro- 
tection, had  forgotten  up  to  this  moment  that  Dagobert’s  wife  had 
adopted  a boy  called  Gabriel,  who  bad  become  a missionary. 

The  old  soldier,  though  he  had  obstinately  maintained  that  his 
wound  was  but  a white  wound,  to  quote  General  Simon’s  words, 
allowed  the  village  doctor  to  dress  it,  and  a black  band  across  his 
brow  increased  his  repulsive  appearance.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  a stranger  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hands ; for  he  did 
not  know  that  this  stranger  had  saved  the  twins,  and  tried  to  save 
him.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  storm,  the  soldier,  in  his  efforts 
to  climb  the  rock,  had  but  imperfectly  caught  sight  of  Gabriel, 
just  as  the  young  priest,  having  saved  the  sisters,  was  striving  to 
rescue  him.  And  when  Dagobert  found  the  orphans  afterwards 
at  the  chateau,  as  we  have  seen,  the  united  effects,of  his  emotion 
and  his  wound  threw  him  into  a swoon,  and  again  prevented  his 
noticing  the  missionary. 

The  veteran  was  beginning  to  frown  on  this- familiarity,  when 
Rose  and  Blanche  ran  towards  him,  and  covered  him  with  filial 
caresses.  These  proofs  of  affection  soon  dispelled  his  anger ; 
though,  from  time  to  time,  he  looked  mistrustfully  at  the  mission- 
ary, whose  face  he  could  not  clearly  see. 

“ And  your  wound  ? they  told  us  it  was  not  dangerous  ; ’ said 
Rose,  anxiously.  “ Are  you  still  in  pain?”  added  Blanche.  “ No, 
my  children.  The  major  of  the  village  insisted  on  this  bandage. 
If  my  head  had  been  gashed  by  sabres,  it  could  not  be  bound  up 
more  tightly.  I shall  be  thought  a delicate  old  fool.  After  all, 
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’ tis  but  a white  wound  ; and  I have  a good  mind  to  . ’ The 
soldier  put  his  hands  to  the  bandage.  “ Leave  it  alone  then, 
said  Rose,  seizing  him  by  the  arm.  “ How  unreasonable  you  are 
at  your  age!”  “Well!  well!  don’t  scold,  and  I’ll  do  what  you 
please — keep  on  the  bandage.”  Then  drawing  the  orphans  into 
a corner,  he  said  in  a whisper  : “ Who  is  that  gentleman,  who 

had  hold  of  your  hands  when  I came  in  ? He  looks  like  a priest. 

You  must  be  cautious,  my  children,  because .”  “ He ! ’ cried 

Rose  and  Blanche,  turning  to  Gabriel ; “ ah  ! had  it  not  been  lor 
him,  we  should  not  have  been  here  to  kiss  you  now.”  “ How  ! 
cried  the  soldier,  drawing  up  and  scrutinizing  the  missionary. 

“ He  is  our  guardian  angel,”  added  Blanche.  “ We  should  have 
perished  in  the  storm,  but  for  him,”  said  Rose.  “ He  ! twas  he, 

who Dagobert  could  say  no  more.  With  swelling  heart, 

and  moist  eyes,  he  ran  to  the  young  priest,  and  in  a tone  ol  grati- 
tude impossible  to  describe,  said,  extending  his  arms  towards  him, 

“ Sir,  to  you  I am  indebted  for  the  lives  of  these  children.  I 
know  my  obligation.  I can  say  no  more  ; lor  that  says  every- 
thing.” Then  as  if  struck  by  a sudden  thought,  he  added  “ But, 
stay  a moment.  When  I tried  to  climb  a rock  to  save  myself  from 
the  waves,  was  it  you  who — yes ! yes ! it  certainly  was  you ; I 
know  you  now!”  “Unfortunately,  sir,  my  strength  failed ; and 
with  grief  1 saw  you  again  fall  into  the  sea.”  “I  have  no  more 
words  to  thank  you  !”  replied  Dagobert,  with  affecting  simplicity. 
“ By  saving  these  children,  you  have  saved  more  than  my  life. 
But  what  courage ! What  a heart !”  cried  the  soldier,  with  ad- 
miration. “So  young  too,  and  the  look  of  a girl.”  “What!” 
cried  Blanche,  with  joy,  “did  our  Gabriel  come  to  you  too?” 

“ Gabriel !”  said  Dagobert,  interrupting  Blanche  and  addressing 
the  priest;  “ is  your  name  Gabriel  ?”  “ Yes,  sir.”  “Gabriel!” 

repeated  the  soldier,  with  more  surprise  ; “ and  you  are  a priest?” 
he  asked.  “ Of  foreign  missions,”  replied  Gabriel.  “ And  who 
brought  you  up  ?”  asked  the  soldier,  astonished  still  more.  “ An 
excellent  and  generous  woman,  whom  I love  as  the  best  ot 
mothers  : she  had  pity  on  me,  a poor  foundling,  and  brought  me 
up  as  her  son.”  “ Frances  Baudoin,  was  it  not?”  said  the  sol- 
dier, greatly  surprised.  “Yes,  sir.  But  how  did  you  know?’ 
“A  soldier’s  wife?”  asked  Dagobert.  “Yes;  a brave  soldier, 
who,  with  noble  fidelity,  is  now  in  exile,  far  from  his  wife — from 
his  son,  my  good  brother— for  I am  proud  to  call  him  so.”  “ My 
Ag-ricola — my  wife — when,  when  did  you  leave  them  ?”  . “Are 
you  Agricola’s  father  ? Oh  ! I did  not  know  all  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  God,”  cried  Gabriel,  clasping  his  hands.  “ My  wife  ! my 
son  !”  resumed  Dagobert,  with  a trembling  voice  ; “ how  are  they  ? 
When  did  you  hear  from  them?”  “ They  were  very  well  three 
months  ago;  when  I last  heard.”  “Oh!  this  is  too  much  joy!” 
cried  Dagobert ; “ too  much  !” 

The  veteran  could  not  proceed.  Emotion  choked  his  utterance; 
he  sank  on  a chair.  Then  Rose  and  Blanche  remembered  their 
father’s  letter  respecting  the  foundling  adopted  by  Dagobert’s 
wife,  and  indulged  their  ingenuous  surprise.  “ Our  Gabriel  is 
yours,  then — the  same.  What  pleasure  !”  cried  Rose.  “Yes,  my 
dears;  yours  as  well  as  mine.  We  have  each  our  share.”  Then, 
addressing  Gabriel,  the  soldier  added,  with  earnestness,  “Your 
hand,  your  hand,  my  brave  boy,  I may  call  you  my  boy.  Isn't 
my  Agricola  your  brother?”  “Ah,  sir,  this  kindness!”  said 
Gabriel. 

“Come,  come,  no  thanks  if  you  please,  after  all  you  have  done 
for  me — after  the  heavy  debt  I owe  you.”  “And  is  my  adopted 
mother  aware  of  your  return  to  France?”  inquired  Gabriel,  to 
escape  from  the  praises  of  the  soldier.  “ I wrote  to  her  about 
five  months  since  to  apprise  her  of  it,  but  said  1 should  return 
alone.  I will  tell  you  hereafter  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  Does 
she  still  reside  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  ? It  was  there  my  Agri- 
cola was  born.”  “ She  does.”  “ In  that  case  she  must  have  re- 
ceived my  letter.  I would  have  written  to  her  from  my  prison  at 
-Leipsic,  but  I found  it  utterly  impossible.”  “ In  prison!  Can 
you  have  been  suffering  from  imprisonment?”  “Yes;  I came 
from  Germany  by  the  Elbe  and  Hamburg,  and  I should  be  at 
Leipsic  now,  but  for  an  event  which  would  make  one  believe  in 
the  devil — only  a devil  of  a good  sort.”  “ What  do  you  mean  ? 
Pray  explain  this  event  to  me.” 

“ That  would  be  difficult,  for  I cannot  even  explain  it  to  my- 
self; but  these  two  young  ladies,”  added  he,  pointing  smilingly 
to  Rose  and  Blanche,  pretend  to  know  more  about  it  than  I do, 
and  are  continually  saying  to  me,  ‘ It  was  the  good  archangel 


that  came  to  our  relief;  Dagobert,  it  was  our  guardian  angel,  we 
tell  you.  Now  will  you  persist  in  declaring  that  Growler  is  the 
best  defender  we  can  possibly  have  ?’  ” “ Gabriel,  I await  you!” 

suddenly  uttered  a stern, harshvoice,  which  made  the  missionary  start. 

The  whole  party  quickly  turned  to  where  the  voice  proceeded 
from,  while  Growler  uttered  his  usual  note  of  approaching  danger. 

The  words  had  been  spoken  by  M.  Rodin,  who  was  standing  at 
an  open  door  which  communicated  with  the  corridor  ; his  features 
were  cold,  calm,  and  impassive,  as  usual  ; while  his  piercing 
glance  rapidly  surveyed  the  soldier  and  the  two  sisters.  “Who 
is  this  man?”  inquired  Dagobert,  from  the  first  glimpse  of  M. 
Rodin’s  countenance  disliking  the  singularly  unprepossessing  and 
sinister  expression  it  wore,  “What  does  he  want  with  you?” 

“ I must  depart  with  him,”  answered  Gabriel,  in  a constrained 
and  mournful  tone.  Then  addressing  Rodin,  he  said,  “ A thou- 
sand pardons,  sir!  I will  attend  you  instantly.”  “What!”  ex- 
claimed Dagobert,  stupified  with  astonishment,  “depart  the  very 
instant  we  meet,  after  so  long  an  absence.  No,  no  ! I swear  you 
shall  never  go.  I have  too  much  to  inquire  of  you,  and  to  tell 
you.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  let  us  bear  each  other  company,  and 
enjoy  each  others  society  through  the  journey  to  Paris.”  “ Alas, 
it  is  impossible  ! he  (pointing  to  Rodin)  is  my  superior,  and  I 
must  perforce  obey.”  “Your  superior!  why  he  is  dressed  in 
plain  clothes.”  “ He  is  not  obliged  to  wear  an  ecclesiastical 
dress.”  “ Oh,  nonsense  ! Since  he  is  not  in  uniform,  and  you 
have  no  police-officer  in  your  service,  send  him  to  the  right- 
about— blow  him  to  the — ” 

“ Believe  me  resistance  is  useless ; and  be  assured,  that  were 
it  left  to  my  own  choice,  whether  to  go  or  remain,  I would  not 
hesitate  one  instant.”  “ I was  not  mistaken,  then,”  muttered 
Dagobert,  between  his  teeth,  “ in  feeling  sure  that  man’s  ill- 
looking  visage  boded  no  good  to  any  one then  added,  with  a 
vexed  and  impatient  manner,  “ Shall  I speak  to  him  ? I tell  you 
what,”  whispered  he  to  Gabriel,  “ if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I will 
just  politely  ask  him  to  take  himself  off  as  quickly  as  he  can,  and 
that  the  faster  he  flies  out  of  the  way,  the  better  we  shall  like  it.” 
“ I entreat  of  you,”  said  Gabriel,  “ not  to  interfere;  it  would  be 
of  no  avail.  I know  my  duty,  and  that  I have  no  will  but  that  of 
my  superior.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Paris  I will  hasten  to  see 
yourself,  my  adopted  mother,  and  dear  brother  Agricola.” 

“ Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must  be  ! I have  been  a soldier  too 
many  years  not  to  understand  what  subordination  means,”  said 
Dagobert,  whose  irritated  manner  strongly  belied  the  submission 
he  professed.  “ We  must  bear  these  contrarieties  with  courage — 
take  the  fortune  of  war  as  we  find  it.  So  farewell,  my  brave  boy, 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  then,  don’t  forget  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miche,  for  I shall  assuredly  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  evening— at 
least,  so  they  tell  me  here,  and  we  start  directly.  I say,  though, 
you  seem  to  keep  up  a strict  discipline  in  your  corps  !”  “ Yes,” 

said  Gabriel,  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  “ the  discipline  is  most 
excessively  rigid  and  severe.”  A half-stifled  sigh  accompanied 
these  words.  “ Well,  then,  let’s  say  good  bye,  at  once.  ^ Parting 
is  a thing  I don’t  like,  because  I can’t  see  the  neoessity  of  it: 
however,  never  mind,  we  shall  soon  meet  again  ; for,  after  all,  it 
is  not  worth  while  fretting  about  a paltry  twenty-four  hours, 
which  will  soon  pass  away — won’t  they,  my  children  ?” 

“ Adieu  ! adieu  !”  replied  the  missionary,  in  a voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  and  affectionately  returning  the  vehement  grasp  of 
the  old  soldier’s  hand.  “Farewell,  Gabriel,”  murmured  the  or- 
phans, deeply  sighing,  and  gazing  on  the  features  of  the  young 
priest  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  “ Adieu,  my  sisters  ! my 
ever  dear  sisters!”  responded  Gabriel,  quitting  the  room  with 
Rodin,  who  had  not  lost  one  word  or  incident  of  this  scene. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  Dagobert  and  the  orphans  quitted  the 
castle  to  proceed  to  Paris,  ignorant  that  Djalma  still  remained  at 
Cardoville,  being  prevented  by  the  severe  injuries  he  had  received 
from  continuing  his  journey.  The  Mulatto,  Faringliea,  unwilling, 
as  he  said,  to  abandon  a fellow-countryman,  remained  to  watch 
over  the  young  prince. 

* * * * * 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  residence  of  Dagobert’s 
wife,  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche. 

CHAPTER.  XI. — LA  RUE  BRISE-MICHE. — DAGOBERT  S WIFE. 

The  day  following  the  fearful  storm  which  had  thrown  the  poor 
shipwrecked  travellers  on  the  benevolence  and  hospitality  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Cardoville  Castle,  the  following  transactions  oc- 
curred at  Paris.  Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  or  suspicious- 
looking  than  the  aspect  of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  one  end  of  which 
led  into  the  Rue  Saint  Merry,  and  the  other  into  the  small  square 
of  the  cloisters  adjoining  the  church.  At  this  end  the  street  or 
lane,  which  was  scarcely  eight  feet  wide,  was  shut  in  by  immense 
black,  slimy,  and  dilapidated  walls,  whose  excessive  height  effec- 
tually shut  out  both  light  and  air  ; even  during  the  longest  day  of 
the  year  it  was  rare  for  a straggling  sunbeam  to  find  admittance 
into  this  dismal  spot,  while,  during  the  damp,  cold  winter  weather, 
a thick,  chilling  fog,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the  very  bones, 
pervaded  this  species  of  oblong  well,  the  pavement  of  which  was 
ever  covered  with  slippery  mud. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock,  and  the  faint,  lurid  light  of  the 
lamp  suspended  at  its  entrance,  could  barely  serve  to  disperse 
the  murkiness  of  the  night,  when  two  men,  half  hidden  in  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  held  the  following  discourse  with  each  other: — 
“ Now  then,”  observed  one,  “ you  understand,  dont  you?  You 
are  to  watch  in  the  street  till  you  see  them  enter  No.  5.”  “ I 

know,”  answered  the  other.  “ And  when  you  have  seen  them  go 
in,  in  order  to  be  doubly  sure,  ascend  to  the  room  occupied  by 
Frances  Baudoin,  under  pretext  of  asking  whether  the  little 
humpbacked  sempstress  lives  there  ? — she  that  is  sister  to  the 
woman  known  as  the  Queen  of  the  Revels.” 

“Very  well.  As  for  her,  you  will  try  to  get  her  address  cor- 
rectly from  the  lame  girl.  This  is  very  important.  ‘ Women  of 
her  sort  leave  their  nests  like  birds,  and  no  traces  remain  of  them.” 
“ Be  easy  on  that  score.  I will  do  all  I can  to  get  from  the  lame 
one  where  her  sister  lives.”  “ To  give  you  courage,  I will  wait 
tor  you  at  the  cabaret,  opposite  the  Cloitre  ; and  when  you  come 
back,  we’ll  have  a glass  of  hot  wine.”  “ I won’t  say  no  to  that, 
for  ’ tis  deuced  cold  and  dark  to-night.”  “ Don’t  talk  about  it; 
the  holy  W'as  frozen  this  morning;  and  I was  as  stiff  as  a mummy 
in  my  chair  at  the  church-door.  It  isn’t  all  pleasure  in  the  life  a 
man  who  has  to  present  holy  water  at  a church  door.”  “ Fortu- 
nately, there  are  perquisites.”  “ Well,  success  to  you.  Don’t 
forget  No.  5 — the  little  passage  next  to  the  dyer’s  shop.”  “ No, 
no.”  And  the  two  men  separated.  One  went  to  the  Cloitre  ; the 
other  towards  the  end  of  the  street  opening  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Merry,  and  soon  found  the  number  of  the  house  he  was  looking 
for.  It  was  a tall  narrow  building,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  fabrics, 
had  a poor,  mean  aspect.  He  began  to  pace  up  and  down  before 
the  large  door  of  the  passage  numbered  5.  The  miserable  exte- 
rior of  these  dwellings  was  exceeded  in  wretchedness  by  the 
gloomy,  squalid  aspect  of  the  inside.  No.  5 was  especially  in  a 
state  of  frightful  filth  and  dilapidation.  Water  trickled  down  the 
walls,  and  flowed  on  the  sombre  and  muddy  staircase.  On  the 
second  storey  a few  handfuls  of  straw  were  placed  on  the  landing 
for  the  purpose  of  wiping  shoes  on  ; and,  scarcely  better  than 
manure,  this  straw  increased  the  repulsive,  sickening  effluvia, 
which  arose  from  the  want  of  air,  the  dampness,  and  the  putrid 
vapours  proceeding  from  the  soil  pipes ; for  a few  loop-holes  in 
the  well-staircase  only  admitted,  here  and  there,  a dull  glimmer 
of  light  and  air.  In  this  quarter  of  Paris — one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous— the  working  classes  are  congregated  in  cold,  unwholesome, 
squalid  dwellings,  such  as  these.  The  dwelling  we  are  describing 
was  of  this  number.  A dyer  occupied  the  ground-floor:  per- 
nicious exhalations,  rising  from  his  workshop,  increased  the  foetid 
odours  of  the  habitation.  The  families  of  artisans,  and  some 
workmen  who  did  their  work  at  home,  occupied  the  upper  storeys. 
In  one  of  these  rooms,  on  the  fourth  storey,  dwelt  Frances  Bau- 
rioin,  Dagobert’s  wife.  One  candle  served  to  light  this  scanty 
lodging,  consisting  of  one  room  and  a closet.  Agricola  slept  in  a 
small  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house.  An  old  greyish  paper, 
broken  in  places  by  the  crevices  in  the  plaster,  covered  the  walls, 
against  one  of  which  was  placed  a bed.  Scanty  curtains,  hung  on 
an  iron  rod,  covered  the  windows.  The  floor,  though  not  waxed, 
was  cleanly  washed,  and  retained  its  brick-colour.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a stove  with  a saucepan,  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a kitchen.  On  a chest  of  drawers,  painted  green,  stood 
an  iron  house  in  miniature,  a master-piece  of  patience  and  skill, 
the  work  of  Agricola  Baudoin  (Dagobert’s  son.)  A plaster  of 
Paris  crucifix,  surrounded  by  several  consecrated  boughs,  and 
some  coarsely  coloured  pictures  of  saints,  bore  witness  to  the  de- 
votional habits  of  the  soldier’s  wife.  An  old  closet  of  walnut  tree, 
worn  black  with  age,  stood  between  the  windows  ; and  there  were, 


besides,  an  old  arm  chair,  covered  with  green  cotton  velvet,  Agri- 
cola’s first  present  to  his  mother;  a few  straw  bottom  chairs ; a 
work  table,  on  which  were  placed  several  newly  made  up  sacks,  of 
coarse  grey  cloth,  and  which  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
which  was  badly  closed  by  a mouldering  door.  An  adjoining 
closet  contained  different  household  utensils. 

Dull  and  poor  as  the  interior  may  seem,  it  was  still  better  than 
the  dwellings  of  many  artisans  comparatively  in  good  circum- 
stances ; for  on  the  bed  were  two  mattresses,  white  sheets,  and  a 
warm  counterpane.  The  large  cupboard  contained  linen.  In  a 
word,  Dagobert’s  wife  had  to  herself  a room  as  spacious  as  those 
in  which  many  large  families  of  honest  industrious  workmen  live 
and  sleep  together,  considering  themselves  very  fortunate  when 
they  can  give  a separate  bed  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  or  when 
one  of  the  sheets,  or  the  counterpane  of  the  only  bed,  chances  not 
to  be  in  pawn. 

Frances  Baudoin,  seated  beside  the  small  stove,  which,  in  the 
cold  and  damp  weather,  yielded  but  little  warmth,  was  busied  in 
preparing  her  son  Agricola’s  evening  meal.  The  wife  of  Dago- 
bert  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  ; she  wore  a close  jacket  of  blue 
cotton,  with  white  flowers  on  it,  and  a stuff'  petticoat;  a white 
handkerchief  was  tied  round  her  head,  and  fastened  under  the 
chin.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and  meagre,  the  features  regu- 
lar, and  expressive  of  resignation  and  great  goodness.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a better,  a more  courageous  mother. 
With  no  resource  but  her  labour,  she  had  succeeded,  by  unwearied 
energy,  in  bringing  up  not  only  her  own  son  Agricola,  but  also 
Gabriel,  the  poor  deserted  child,  of  whom,  with  admirable  devo- 
tion, she  had  ventured  to  take  charge.  In  her  youth,  she  had,  as 
it  were,  anticipated  the  strength  of  later  life,  by  twelve  years  of 
incessant  toil,  rendered  lucrative  by  the  most  violent  exertions, 
and  accompanied  by  such  privations  as  made  it  almost  suicidal. 
Then  (for  it  was  a time  of  splendid  wages,  compared  to  the  pre- 
sent,) by  sleepless  nights  and  constant  labour,  she  contrived  to 
earn  about  fifty  sous  (twenty-five  pence)  a day,  and  with  this  she 
managed  to  educate  her  son  and  her  adopted  child. 

At  the  end  of  these  twelve  years,  her  health  was  ruined,  and 
her  strength  nearly  exhausted  ; but,  at  all  events,  her  boys  had 
wanted  for  nothing,  and  had  received  such  an  education  as  the 
children  of  the  poor  can  obtain.  About  this  time,  M.  Francis 
Hardy  took  Agricola  as  an  apprentice,  and  Gabriel  prepared  to 
enter  the  seminar//,  under  the  active  patronage  of  M.  Rodin,  whose 
communications  with  the  confessor  of  Frances  Baudoin,  had  be- 
come very  frequent  since  about  the  year  1820. 

This  woman,  whose  piety  had  always  been  excessive,  was  one 
of  those  simple  natures,  endowed  with  extreme  goodness,  whose 
self-denial  approaches  to  heroism,  and  who  devote  themselves  in 
obscurity  to  a life  of  martyrdom — pure  and  heavenly  minds,  in 
whom  the  instincts  of  the  heart  supply  the  place  of  intellect ! 

The  only  defect,  or  rather  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
extrdme  simplicity  of  character,  was  the  invincible  determination 
she  displayed  in  yielding  to  the  commands  of  her  confessor,  to 
whose  influence  she  had  now  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
submit.  She  regarded  this  influence  as  most  venerable  and  sa- 
cred ; no  mortal  power,  no  human  consideration,  could  have  pre- 
vented her  from  obeying  it.  In  a word,  Frances  Baudoin  was 
one  of  those  pure,  but  uninstructed  and  credulous  beings,  who 
may  sometimes,  in  skilful  and  dangerous  hands,  become,  without 
knowing  it,  the  instruments  of  much  evil. 

For  some  time  past,  the  bad  state  of  her  health,  and  particularly 
the  increasing  weakness  of  her  sight,  had  condemned  her  to  a 
forced  repose  : unable  to  work  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  she  consumed  the  rest  of  her  time  at  church. 

And  now  Frances  rose  from  her  seat,  pushed  the  coarse  bags  at 
which  she  had  been  working  to  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  the  cloth  for  her  son’s  supper,  with  maternal  care 
and  solicitude.  She  took  from  the  press  a small  leathern  bag, 
containing  an  old  silver  cup,  very  much  battered,  and  a fork  and 
spoon,  so  worn  and  thin,  that  the  latter  cut  like  a knife.  These, 
her  silver  service,  (the  wedding  present  of  Dagobert)  she  rubbed 
and  polished  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  laid  beside  her  son’s 
plate.  These  articles,  independent  of  the  trifling  intrinsic  value 
attached  to  them,  were  the  most  precious  of  all  Frances  Baudoin’s 
earthly  possessions,  from  the  endearing  associations  connected 
with  them,  and  bitter  had  been  the  tears  shed  by  her  when,  under 
the  pressure  of  some  unexpected  misfortune,  such  as  illness,  or 
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cessation  from  employment,  site  had  been  compelled  to  carry 
these  treasures  to  the  pawnbroker’s. 

These  preparations  completed,  Frances,  a second  time  repaired 
to  the  closet,  and  from  the  lower  shelf  took  a bottle  of  watei , and 
another  about  two-thirds  full  of  wine,  both  of  which  she  placed 
by  her  son’s  plate,  and  then  resumed  her  place  to  watch  his  sup- 
per. Although  the  hour  for  Agricola’s  return  was  but  little  past, 
yet  the  countenance  of  the  mother  expressed  both  uneasiness  and 
sorrow ; and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  by  her  red  and  swollen  eyes, 
that  grief  had  found  vent  in  heavy  weeping.  Alas ! the  poor 
woman,  after  long,  painful  uncertainty,  had  just  arrived  at  the  dis- 
tressing conviction  that  her  eye-sight,  which  had  been  long  failing 
her,  would  ere  long  prevent  her  from  working  even  the  two  or 
three  hours  she  had  latterly  been  enabled  to  do. 

A most  excellent  needlewoman  in  her  youth,  in  proportion  as 
her  eye-sight  failed  her  she  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  finer 
description  of  employment,  and  merely  take  work  of  a coarser 
sort,  for  which  the  pay  was  necessarily  less,  till,  at  the  period  of 
her  appearing  before  the  reader,  her  only  occupation  was  in  making 
sacks  for  the  army,  which  required  sewing  about  twelve  feet  round, 
the  price  for  making  which  was  two  sous  a-piece,  she  finding 
her  own  thread,  &c. ; this  work  being  both  troublesome  and  pain- 
ful to  the  fingers,  she  could  not  at  the  utmost  earn  above  six  sous 
a day. 

It  is  grievous  to  think  of  the  great  number  of  unhappy  females 
whose  ill  health,  many  privations,  old  age,  or  sickness,  have  so 
weakened  their  bodily  strength,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
they  can  even  earn  this  paltry  pittance.  It  would  seem  as  though 
their  gains  decreased  at  the  very  period  when,  from  years  and  in- 
firmities, their  wants  are  daily  increasing.  Happily  for  Frances, 
she  had  a most  excellent  prop  in  her  son.  A first-rate  workman, 
and  thankfully  profiting  by  all  the  privileges  granted  by  M.  Hardy 
to  those  who  chose  to  work  over-hours,  his  labour  brought  in  as 
much  as  five  or  six  francs  a day — at  least  double  that  gained  by 
his  fellow -workmen ; therfore,  admitting  that  his  mother  gained 
nothing,  he  could  well  have  maintained  them  both. 

But  the  poor  woman,  so  economical  and  self-denying  as  to  re- 
fuse even  necessaries  for  herself,  had,  since  her  daily  and  assidu- 
ous visits  to  the  sacristy,  exhibited  habits  of  the  most  ruinous  ex- 
pense. Scarcely  a day  passed  in  which  she  did  not  cause  two  or 
three  masses  to  be  said,  or  tapers  to  be  burnt,  either  in  reference 
to  Dagobert,  from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  separated,  or  else 
for  the  safety  of  her  son’s  soul,  which  she  shuddered  to  believe 
was  in  the  high  road  to  perdition. 

Agricola  possessed  so  good,  so  generous  a heart,  and  so  tenderly 
did  he  love  and  revere  his  parent,  and  so  deeply  did  he  sympathise 
with  her  many  sorrows,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  never  once 
did  he  murmur  at  seeing  his  week’s  earnings,  the  whole  of  which 
he  regularly  gave  to  his  parent,  thus  appropriated  to  pious  pur- 
poses. Occasionally  only  had  he  ventured  to  remark  to  his  mother 
(with  as  much  respect  as  tenderness),  that  it  deeply  pained  him 
to  see  her,  at  her  age,  denying  herself  those  comforts  her  years 
and  failing  health  doubly  demanded,  that  she  might  expend  the 
means  required  for  her  own  comfort  in  devotional  purposes.  But 
what  could  he  say  further,  when  his  fond  and  exemplary  parent 
would  say  to  him,  with  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  “ My  child,  it 
is  to  procure  your  eternal  welfare  and  that  of  your  father.” 

To  attempt  to  argue  with  Frances  as  to  the  efficacy  of  masses 
or  candles  in  securing  the  past  or  present  salvation  of  Dagobert, 
would  have  been  to  open  a controversy  which  Agricola,  out  of 
respect  for  his  mother’s  implicit  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  her  re- 
ligious notions,  had  ever  carefully  abstained  from  touching  upon ; 
he,  therefore,  gave  up  the  dear  enjoyment  of  those  visions  of  ease 
and  happiness  for  his  dear  mother,  which  hatf  nerved  his  arm  to 
extra  toil,  and  made  all  labour  sweet,  in  the  fond  hope  of  pro- 
viding every  enjoyment  for  her  old  age. 

To  a low  cautious  tap  at  the  door,  the  voice  of  Frances  merely 
answered — “ Come  in  !”  The  visitor  entered. 


CHAPTER  XII. THE  SISTER  OP  THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  REVELS. 

The  person  who  now  entered  was  a girl  of  about  eighteen,  short, 
and  very  deformed.  Though  not  decidedly  a hunchback,  her 
shape  was  curved ; her  breast  was  sunken,  and  her  head  deeply 


set  in  the  shoulders.  Her  fade  was  regular,  but  long,  thin,  very 
pale*  and  marked  with  the  small-pox;  yet  it  expressed  great 
sweetness  and  melancholy.  Her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  kindness 
and  intelligence.  By  a strange  freak  of  nature,  the  handsomest 
woman  would  have  been  proud  of  the  magnificent  hair,  twisted  in 
a knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  held  an  old  basket  in  her 
hand.  Though  miserably  clad,  the  care  and  neatness  of  her  dress 
revealed  a powerful  struggle  with  her  poverty.  Notwithstanding 
the  cold,  she  wore  a small  frock  made  of  print  of  an  indefinable 
colour,  spotted  with  white  ; but  it  had  been  so  often  washed,  that 
its  primitive  design  and  colour  had  long  since  disappeared.  Ill 
her  resigned,  yet  suffering  face,  might  be  read  a long  familiarity 
with  every  form  of  suffering,  every  description  of  contempt.  From 
her  birth,  ridicule  had  ever  pursued  her.  We  have  said  that  she 
was  very  deformed,  and  she  was  vulgarly  and  proverbially  called 
La  Mayeux.  Indeed  it  was  so  usual  to  give  her  this  grotesque 
name,  which  every  moment  reminded  her  of  her  infirmity,  that 
Frances  and  Agricola,  though  they  felt  as  much  compassion  as; 
other  people  shewed  contempt  for  her,  never  called  her  however 
by  any  other  name. 

La  Mayeux,  as  we  shall  therefore  call  her  in  future,  was  born 
iu  the  house  in  which  Dagobert’s  wife  had  resided  for  more  than 
twenty  years ; and  she  had,  as  it  were,  been  brought  up  with, 
Asricola  and  Gabriel.  There  are  wretches  fatally  doomed,  to 
misery.  La  Mayeux  had  a very  pretty  sister,  on  whom  Perrine. 
Soliveau,  their  common  mother,  the  widow  of  a ruined  tradesman^ 
had  concentrated  all  her  affection,  while  she  treated  her  deforced 
child  with  contempt  and  unkindness.  The  latter  would  often,  come 
weeping,  to  Frances,  on  this  account,  who  tried  to  console  her  ; 
and  in  the  long  evenings  amused  her  by  teaching  her  to  read  and, 
sew.  Accustomed  to  pity  her  by  their  mother’s  example,  instead 
of  imitating  other  children  who  always  taunted  and  sometimes 
even  beat  the  little  Mayeux,  Agricola  and  Gabriel  liked  her,  and, 
used  to  protect  and  defend  her. 

She  was  about  fifteen,  and  her  sister  Cephyse  was  about  seven- 
teen, when  their  mother  died,  leaving  them  both  in  deep  poverty, 
Cephyse  was  intelligent,  active,  clever,  but  different  in  all  respects 
from  her  sister.  She  had  the  lively,  alert,  bustling  character^ 
which  requires  air,  exercise,  and  pleasure — a good  girl  enough, 
but  foolishly  spoiled  by  her  mother.  Cephyse,  listening  at  first, 
to  Frances’s  good  advice,  resigned  herself  to  her  lot ; and,  having 
learned  to  sew,  worked  like  her  sister,  for  about  a year.  . But, 
unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  terrible  privations  her  insignifi- 
cant earnings,  notwithstanding  her  incessant  toil,  exposed  her  to 
. — privations  which  often  bordered  on  starvation  Cephyse,  young, 
pretty,  ardent,  and  surrounded  by  brilliant  offers  and  seductions — 
brilliant  indeed  for  her,  since  they  offered  food  to  satisfy  her  hun- 
ger, shelter  from  the  cold,  and  decent  raiment,  without  being- 
obliged  to  work  fifteen  hours  a day  in  an  obscure,  unwholesome 
hovel — Cephyse  listened  to  the  vows  of  a young  lawyer’s  clerk— 
who  soon  after  forsook  her.  Then  she  formed  a connexion  with 
another  clerk,  whom  she  (instructed  by  the  example  set  her)  for- 
sook in  turn  for  a traveller,  whom  she  afterwards  abandoned  for 
other  favourites.  In  short,  what  with  changing  and  being  for-, 
saken,  Cephyse,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  was  the  idol  of 
a set  of  idle  females,  students,  and  clerks  ; and  she  acquired  such 
a reputation  at  the  balls  of  the  suburban  dancing- rooms,. by  her 
decision  of  character,  original  turn  of  mind,  and  unwearied  at- 
dour  in  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  especially  her  wild,  noisy 
gaiety,  that  she  was  universally  termed  “The  Queen  of  the  Re- 
vels,” and  proved  herself  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  illustrious 
and  royal  title. 

From  that  time  poor  Mayeux  heard  of  her  sister  only  at  rare 
intervals.  She  still  mourned  for  her,  and  continued  to  toil  hard 
to  gain  her  four  francs  a week.  The  unfortunate  girl,  having- 
been  taught  sewing  by  Frances,  made  coarse  shirts  for  working 
people  and  the  army.  For  these  she  received  three  francs  a dozen. 
They  had  to  be  hemmed,  stitched,  provided  with  collars  and 
wristbands,  buttons,  and  button-holes ; and,  at  the  most  when  at 
work  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a day,  she  rarely  succeeded  in 
making  more  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  shirts  a week— an  excessive 

amount  of  toil,  that  brought  her  in  four  francs  (about  three  shil- 
lings and  foul-pence)  a week.  But  the  case  of  this  poor  girl  was 
neither  accidental  nor  uncommon  ; it  was  because  the  remunera- 
tion given  for  woman’s  work  is  an  example  of  revolting  injustice 
and  savage  modern  barbarism.  They  are  not  paid  hall  so  much 
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as  those  men  who  are  also  employed  at  the  needle,  such  as  tailors, 
glovers,  &c. : and  doubtless  it  is  because  women  can  work  as 
much  as  the  men  can — because  they  are  more  weak  and  delicate 
— and  because  their  need  may  be  two-fold  as  great  when  they  be- 
come mothers. 

La  Mayeux,  however,  lived  on  four  francs  a week  ; that  is  to 
say,  by  toiling  hard  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  every  day,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  herself  alive,  in  spite  of  her  exposure  to  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  poverty — so  numerous  were  her  privations.  Pri- 
vations? No!  The  word  privation  expresses  weakly  that 
constant  and  terrible  want  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
existence  that  God  hath  given  us  ; namely,  wholesome  air, 
shelter,  sufficient  and  nourishing  food,  and  warm  clothing  : mor- 
tification would  be  a better  word  to  describe  that  total  want  of  all 
that  is  essentially  vital,  which  a justly  organized  state  of  society 
ought — yes,  ought — necessarily  to  bestow  on  every  active,  honest 
workman  and  workwoman,  since  civilization  has  dispossessed 
them  of  all  territorial  right,  and  left  them  no  other  patrimony  than 
the  sedulous  industry  of  their  hands. 

The  savage  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  civilization  ; but 
be  has,  at  least,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  feed  him,  and  his 
native  woods  for  shelter  and  for  fuel.  The  civilized  man,  disin- 
herited of  the  gifts  of  God — considering  the  rights  of  property  as 
sacred — may,  certainly,  in  return  for  his  hard  daily  labour,  which 
enriches  his  country,  demand  wages  that  will  enable  him  to  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health  ; nothing  more,  and  nothing  less.  For 
is  it  to  be  called  living,  to  drag  along  on  the  extreme  boundary 
which  separates  life  from  the  grave, — and  even  there  continually 
to  struggle  against  cold,  hunger,  and  disease  ? But  to  show  how 
far  the  mortificatipn  which  society  thus  inexorably  imposes  on  its 
millions  of  honest,  industrious  labourers,  by  its  careless  disregard 
of  all  the  questions  which  concern  the  just  remuneration  of  labour 
may  extend,  we  will  describe  how  this  poor  girl  contrived  to  live 
on  four  francs  a week.  Society,  perhaps,  may  then  feel  its  obliga- 
tion to  so  many  unfortunate  wretches  for  supporting,  with  resig- 
nation, the  horrible  existence  which  leaves  them  just  sufficient 
life  to  feel  the  worst  pangs  of  humanity.  Yes!  to  live  at  such  a 
price  is  virtue  ! Yes,  society  thus  organized,  whether  it  tolerates 
or  imposes  so  much  misery,  loses  all  right  to  blame  the  poor 
wretches  who  sell  themselves,  not  through  debauchery,  but  because 
they  are  cold  and  famishing.  This  poor  girl,  then,  spent  her  foui- 
francs  a week  as  follows; — • 

Six  pounds  of  bread,  second  quality 
Two  pails  of  water 

Dripping  or  lard,  butter  being  too 
pensive 

Coarse  salt  . . , 

A bushel  of  charcoal 
A quart  of  dried  vegetables,  such  as  peas 
Three  quarts  of  potatoes  . 

Candles  . , 

Needles  and  thread  . 

Total 

To  save  charcoal,  poor  Mayeux  prepared  her  soup  only  two  or 
three  times  a week,  at  most,  on  a stove  that  stood  on  the  landing 
of  the  fourth  story.  On  the  other  days  she  ate  it  cold.  There  re- 
mained, then,  ninety-one  centimes  a week  for  clothes  and  lodging. 
By  rare  good  fortune,  her  situation  was,  in  one  respect,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  lot  of  many  others.  Agricola,  that  he  might  not  wound 
her  delicacy,  had  come  to  a secret  arrangement  with  the  porter  of 
the  house,  and  hired  a little  garret  for  her,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a small  bed,  a chair  and  a table  ; for  which  Mayeux  had  to 
pay  twelve  francs  a year.  But  Agricola,  in  fulfilment  of  his  agree- 
ment with  this  porter,  paid  the  remaining  eighteen  francs  addi- 
tional, to  make  up  the  actual  rent  of  the  garret,  which  was  30 
francs.  The  poor  girl  had  thus  about  one  franc  and  seventy  cen- 
times a month  left  for  her  other  expenses.  But  many  work-women, 
whose  position  is  less  fortunate  than  Mayeux’s,  since  they  have 
neither  home  nor  family,  buy  a piece  of  bread  and  some  other 
food  to  suffice  them  through  the  day  ; and  at  night  are  lodged  for 
one  or  two  sous,  one  with  another,  in  a wretched  room  containing 
five  or  six  beds,  some  of  which  are  always  engaged  by  men,  as 
male  lodgers  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Yes ! and  in  spite  of 
the  disgust  that  a poor  and  virtuous  girl  may  feel  at  this  arrange- 
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ment,  she  must  submit  to  it ; for  a keeper  of  a lodging-house  can- 
. not  have  separate  rooms  for  the  separate  sexes,  and  the  streets  is 
her  only  alternative,  if  she  refuses  the  present  asylum. 

And  supposing  that  a sempstress  should  desire  to  provide  a 
furnished  room  for  herself,  however  meanly  or  wretchedly  she  may 
do  it,  an  outlay  of  from  thirty  to  forty  francs  is  indispensable. 
And  how  is  this  sum  to  be  obtained  out  of  the  hardly  earned  pit- 
tance ot  four  or  five  francs  a-week?  which  barely  suffices  to  give 
her  clothing  sufficient  to  appear  in,  or  to  buy  her  so  much  food  as 
shall  prevent  her  from  being  starved  to  death.  Alas  ! alas  ! the 
unhappy  victim  of  poverty  and  scanty  pay  is,  however  reluctantly, 
compelled  to  resign  herself  to  this  corrupt  and  demoralising  mode 
ot  life  ; which,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  wears  away  the  finer 
edges  of  that  modest  and  chaste  reserve  which  has  preserved  her 
from  the  attacks  of  the  libertine  or  the  seductions  of  the  wicked. 
Vice  ceases  to  inspire  her  with  the  horror  it  once  did — she  now 
sees  in  it  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  intolerable  hardships 
of  her  situation — she  yields  to  her  fate — and  another  lost  creature 
furnishes  a theme  for  the  animadversion  of  the  rich  fundholder, 
who  laments  the  difficulty  of  placing  virtuous  attendants  about 
his  young  daughters  ; “ the  present  race  of  females  being,”  as  he 
says,  “so  very  depraved!” 

But  to  return  to  the  hard-worked,  ill-paid  sempstress.  There 
are  other  evils  to  be  considered  : the  small  pay,  the  aching  head 
and  fingers,  are,  after  all,  blessings  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  in 
comparison  with  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Suppose  she  is  with- 
out work  at  all  for  two  or  three  days!  Should  she  fall  sick,  and 
be  incapable  of  working!  And  what  so  likely  to  produce  disease 
as  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food,  want  of  air,  of  rest,  of  com- 
mon care  ? all  which  generally  tend  to  weaken  the  body  and  ener  - 
vate  the  system  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  all  exertion  painful, 
while  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  alarming  or  dangerous  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  admission  into  an  hospital.  Then  what 
becomes  of  these  destitute  creatures  ? The  imagination  sickens 
and  turns  away  from  the  painful  and  appalling  picture.  To  the 
unequal  and  insufficient  payment  allowed  to  female  workers,  the 
source  of  unimaginable  guilt,  wretchedness,  and  despair,  may  be 
attributed  the  misfortunes  and  crimes  of  thousands  of  poor  crea- 
tures, striving  in  vain  to  live  honestly  and  virtuously  on  four  francs 
a-week  ; and,  be  it  well  remembered,  we  are  not  describing  an  in- 
dividual case,  but  the  misery  of  an  entire  class.  The  character 
of  La  Mayeux,  such  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  pourtray  her,  may 
serve  as  a model  of  the  moral  and  bodily  condition  of  thousands 
of  fellow-creatures,  battling  against  all  the  ills  of  life,  upon  a 
wretched  hard  earned  pittance  of  four  francs  a-week!* 

Poor  Mayeux,  spite  of  the  assistance  she  owed,  though  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  generosity  of  Agricola,  lived  in  a state  almost 
amounting  to  absolute  want.  Her  health,  always  feeble,  became 
seriously  affected  by  her  many  privations ; yet,  by  an  excess  of 
delicacy — although  utterly  ignorant  of  Agricola’s  kind  but  gener- 
ous aid — the  poor  girl  affected  to  earn  more  than  she  really  did, 
in  order  to  avoid  those  offers  of  service  which  would  have  been 
most  painful  to  her,  from  her  knowledge  of  the  many  wants  ex- 
perienced both  by  Frances  and  her  son,  and  because  it  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  naturally  susceptible  turn  of  her  mind  (a  bias, 
indeed,  which  her  constant  humiliations  and  daily  hardships  had 
almost  brought  into  a state  of  morbid  sensitiveness)  to  crave  the 
pity  or  seek  the  assistance  of  her  dear  friends,  already  so  sorely 
bowed  down  with  their  own  trials. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  distorted,  ill-favoured  body  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  La  Mayeux,  concealed  a deep  and  loving  nature  ; a 
heart  generous  and  affectionate  to  any  extent,  and  a mind  of  even 
poetic  taste  and  cultivation — yes,  cultivation  ; for  let  us  hasten  to 
explain  the  improbability  by  saying,  that  this  wonderous  phe- 
nomenon had  arisen  from  the  example  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  whose 
early  poetical  genius  had  quickly  developed  itself,  and  with  whom 
La  Mayeux  had  been  almost  entirely  brought  up. 

The  poor  girl  had  been  the  first  confidant  of  the  literary  essays 
of  the  young  workman  ; and  when  he  spoke  of  the  charm,  of  the 
extreme  relaxation,  which  he  found  in  poetical  reveries  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  the  sempstress,  who  was  also  endowed  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  fancy,  felt  what  a resource  such  an  amuse- 


* These  details  are  not  in  the  least  exaggerated,  and  we  fear  hut  too  faith 
fully  describe  the  situation  of  vast  numbers  of  needlewomen  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris. 
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ment  would  be  for  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  despised  solitude. 
One  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Agricola,  who  had  just 
read  to  her  a copy  of  verses,  La  Mayeux  blushed,  hesitated, 
smiled  timidly,  and  then  gave  him  some  of  hers  in  return.  The 
verses  were  perhaps  deficient  in  harmony  and  rhythm,  but  they 
were  simple  aud  touching,  like  a complaint  without  bitterness 
confided  to  the  heart  of  a friend.  From  that  day,  she  and  Agri- 
cola consulted  and  encouraged  each  other  ; but,  with  that  single 
exception,  no  one  knew  of  the  poetical  essays  of  La  Mayeux,  who, 
thanks  to  her  retiring  timidity,  generally  passed  for  a fool. 

The  soul  of  this  hapless  girl  must  have  been  great  and  fair,  for 
never,  throughout  these  songs  written  for  herself  alone,  was  there 
a single  word  of  anger  or  hate,  a single  murmur  against  the  fatal 
doom  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  They  were  sad  but  gentle, 
despairing  but  resigned.  In  them  were  tones  of  infinite  tender- 
ness, of  mournful  sympathy,  of  angelic  charity,  for  all  the  poor 
creatures  doomed  like  her  to  the  double  burden  of  deformity  and 
distress.  Yet  often  she  expressed  a simple  and  sincere  admira- 
tion for  what  was  beautiful,  without  envy  and  without  bitterness  : 
she  admired  beauty,  even  as  she  admired  the  sun. 

But,  alas ! many  were  the  verses  of  poor  Mayeux  which  Agri- 
cola had  never  seen,  and  which  she  had  determined  he  never 
should  see.  The  young  mechanic  though  not  strictly  handsome, 
had  an  open,  masculine  face  ; was  as  courageous  as  kind  ; pos- 
sessed a noble,  glowing,  generous  heart,  a superior  mind,  and  a 
frank,  pleasing  gaiety  of  manner.  The  young  girl,  brought  up 
with  him,  loved  him  as  an  unfortunate  creature  can  love,  who, 
dreading  cruel  ridicule,  is  obliged  to  hide  her  love  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  and  adopting  this  reserve — -this  deep  dissimulation — 
Mayeux  did  not  seek  to  combat  her  love.  “ What  would  it  ever 
signify?”  said  she,  mentally : “ Agricola  would  never  know  any 
thing  about  it.”  And,  besides,  her  habitual  and  well-knowm  sis- 
terly affection  for  him,  was  always  a sufficient  explanation  of  the 
lively  interest  she  took  in  all  that  concerned  him  ; and  from  the 
same  cause  the  deadly  anguish  _ she  endured  when,  after  having 
bravely  combatted  in  1830,  Agricola  had  been  carried  home  to 
his  mother’s  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  passed  unheeded. 
Deceived  equally  with  others  as  to  the  existence  of  a warmer  sen- 
timent, the  son  of  Dagobert  had  never  for  one  instant  suspected 
the  deeply-rooted  attachment  of  La  Mayeux. 

Such,  then,  was  the  humbly  attired  individual  who  entered  the 
chamber  of  Frances,  while  she  was  engaged  in  preparations  for 
her  son’s  supper.  “ Is  it  you,  my  poor  Mayeux?”  said  she  : “ I 
have  not  seen  you  all  day.  You  have  not  been  ill,  I hope? 
Come  and  give  me  a kiss.” 

The  young  girl  tenderly  embraced  the  mother  of  Agricola,  and 
replied,  “ I had  some  work  I was  obliged  to  complete  Madame 
Frances,  and  I did  not  wish  to  lose  a minute.  I have  only  just 
finished  it.  I am  going  out  for  some  charcoal ; do  you  want  any- 
thing? “No,  my  child,  thank  you.  But  I am  uneasy.  It  is 
half-past  eight,  and  Agricola  is  not  come  home  then  she  added, 
after  a sigh  ; “ he  kills  himself  with  working  hard  for  me.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  I begin  working,  I cannot  see  at  all — not 
even  to  sew  these  coarse  sacks.  The  idea  of  being  a burthen  to 
my  son,  drives  me  nearly  distracted.” 

“Ah,  Madame  Frances,  if  Agricola  heard  you  say  that ” 

“ I know  well  the  poor  boy  thinks  of  nothing  but  me,  and  that 
augments  my  vexation.  Then,  too,  when  I think  that  rather  than 
leave  me,  he  gives  up  the  advantages  his  fellow-workmen  enjoy 
at  Monsieur  Hardy’s,  his  good  and  worthy  master  1 Instead  of 
living  in  this  dull  garret,  where  it  is  scarcely  light  at  noon,  he 
would  enjoy,  like  the  other  workmen,  at  very  little  expense,  a 
good  light  room,  warm  in  winter,  airy  in  summer,  with  a view  of 
the  garden  ; and  he  is  so  fond  of  trees  ! Not  to  mention  that  this 
place  is  so  far  from  his  work,  that  it  is  quite  a toil  to  him  to  get 
to  it.”  “ Ah,  but  then,  when  he  embraces  you  he  forgets  his 
fatigue,  Madame  Baudoin,”  returned  La  Mayeux  ; “ and  besides, 
he  knows  how  you  cling  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  You 
will  remember,  too,  that  M.  Hardy  offered  to  fix  you  at  Plessy 
with  Agricola,  in  the  building  destined  for  the  workmen.”  “ Yes, 
my  child ; but  then  I must  give  up  the  church.  I can’t  do 
that.” 

“ But be  comforted  Madame  Frances,  I hear  him,”  said  La 

Mayeux,  blushing  deeply. 

And  a sonorous,  joyful  voice  was  heard  singing  cheerily  as  he 


ascended  the  stairs.  “At  least,  I’ll  not  let  him  see  I have  been 
crying,”  said  his  good  mother,  drying  her  tears.  “This  is  the 
only  moment  of  rest  and  ease  from  toil  he  has — I must  not  make 
it  sad  to  him.” 


ECONOMY  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  which  we  made  in  a former 
number  on  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  creation  is  another  fact 
equally  worthy  of  remark,  equally  deserving  of  our  admiration 
and  wonder.  It  is  this,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  animal 
creation,  when  from  any  peculiarity  of  the  means  by  which  it  pro- 
vides its  sustenance,  continues  its  existence,  or  defends  itself  from 
its  enemies,  an  animal  departs  from  the  type  of  its  order,  no  new 
organ  is  provided  for  such  end,  but  an  adaptation  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  organs  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  its  species 
is  made  to  serve,  and  admirably  to  serve,  the  purpose.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  nature  is  economical  of  her  means;  avoids,  in 
fact,  adding  new  organs  where  the  end  may  be  as  conveniently 
served  by  adaptation  only. 

But  let  us  prove  this  fact  by  illustrations,  which,  however,  might 
be  multiplied  almost  nd  infinitum.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  tongue  is  an  organ  of  taste — that  is  its  particular  function  ; but, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  not  its  only  one.  It  is  frequency  ren- 
dered an  organ  of  prehension  when  the  particular  habits  of  the 
animal,  or  the  peculiar  food  which  it  has  to  obtain,  would  other- 
wise render  an  additional  organ  of  prehension  necessary.  Let  us 
look  for  example  at  the  giraffe.  This  animal  feeds  chielly  on  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  and  sprigs  of  trees,  and  although  its  long 
neck  enables  it  to  reach  to  the  lower  branches,  yet  it  is  necessary 
that  some  means  should  be  given  for  enabling  it  more  easi'y  to 
draw  its  food  to  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  made  to  perform  this 
service.  It  is  capable  of  very  great  extension  and  extraordinary 
power  of  prehension.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
tongue  can  be  extended  to  seventeen  inches  from  the  animal’s 
mouth,  and  its  muscular  power  is  so  great,  that  the  giraffe  can,  bv 
its  means,  grasp  an  ordinary  lump  of  sugar  of  which  it  appears  tu 
be  extremely  fond,  and  it  can,  moreover,  be  so  tapered  as  to  enter 
the  ring  of  a very  small  key.  The  utility  of  such  a power  of  ex- 
tension and  prehension  to  an  animal,  whose  principal  food  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  of  trees  must  be  manifest. 

One  or  two  other  instances  of  this  adaptation  of  the  tongue, 
will  not,  we  feel  convinced,  prove  uninteresting.  The  tongue  of 
the  chameleon  is  a most  extraordinary  organ,  and  is  the  means  by 
which  the  animal  takes  its  insect  prey,  for,  despite  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  chamelion  lives  on  air,  its  food  is  really 
more  substantial,  consisting  of  flies  and  other  small  insects.  The 
tongue  is  a hollow  tube  with  a fleshy  apex,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing darted  out  instantaneously  to  a great  distance,  and  as  instan- 
taneously retracted.  When  thus  retracted,  it  folds  up  within 
itself,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a pocket  telescope  ; it  is  lu- 
bricated by  a glutinous  saliva,  and  when  fully  extended,  is  of  a 
worm-like  appearance.  So  rapidly  does  the  animal  launch  this 
instrument  at  a fly  or  other  insect,  or  at  a drop  of  water  on  a leaf 
or  twig,  and  so  rapidly  is  it  withdrawn,  that  the  eye  can  but  just 
follow  its  movement.  In  the  frog  and  toad  again,  the  tongue  is 
the  organ  by  which  they  obtain  their  food,  which  consists  of  in- 
sects, slugs,  &c.  The  organ  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  moistened  with 
a glutinous  saliva  ; but,  unlike  the  tongue  in  other  animals,  it  is 
fixed  to  the  inner  part  of  the  front  of  the  mouth,  with  its  free 
portion  turned  inwards,  so  that  when  in  repose,  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  ordinary  position.  When  the  animal  darts  it  forth  at 
the  prey  it  becomes  considerably  elongated,  and  turns  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  surface,  which  was  undermost  when  the  tongue 
was  reposing,  is  now  uppermost,  the  original  position  being  re- 
gained when  it  is  returned  into  the  mouth.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  frog  or  toad  launches  this  organ  at  insects  or  slugs  is 
extraordinary,  so  much  so  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  the  move- 
ment ; nevdr  is  the  aim  missed ; the  prey,  touched  by  the  tongue, 
adheres  firmly,  the  viscid  saliva  being  very  tenacious,  and  is  in- 
stantaneously swallowed.  We  might  cite  many  other  examples 
in  which  the  tongue  is  made  a prehensile  organ,  but  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  point. 

But  there  are  other  organs  in  which  this  ^same  economy  of 
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means,  and  this  same  uniformity  of  structure  is  apparent.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  wings  of  bats  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hand  of  man — the  foot  of  the  quadruped  or  the  fin  of  the  whale. 
The  same  bones  occupying  the  same  relative  positions,  and  per- 
forming nearly  the  same  offices,  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  and 
all  of  them.  A mere  prolongation  or  reduction  of  their  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  animal  or  the  element  in  which 
he  is  to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being,  constitutes  the  sole 
and  whole  difference. 

In  the  serpent  tribe,  to  select  another  example,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  how  organs,  which  are  found  in  all  species 
of  the  vertebrated  animals,  are  made  as  it  were  to  perform  a double 
function.  The  habits  of  these  animals  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  feet  and  yet  motion  is  necessary.  How  is 
this  accomplished.  The  ribs,  instead  of  being  joined  in  front,  as 
in  other  vertebrated  animals,  are  separated,  and  their  ends  being 
moveable,  and  acted  on  by  muscles,  serve  as  so  many  levers  by 
which  progression  is  effected. 

M e might  extend  these  illustrations  and  examples  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent ; enough,  however,  has  we  think  been  said  to 
show  how  manifestly  there  is  design  throughout  the  animal 
creation,  and  how,  while  the  purpose  to  be  answered  continues 
the  same,  the  means  are  varied  in  every  possible  manner,  as  if 
designedly  to  display  the  exhaustless  resources  of  inventive 
power,  and  the  exalted  intelligence  with  which  that  power  is 
wielded,  nor  is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  general  purpose  to 
which  every  thing  so  manifestly  tends  in1  the  system  of  animal 
existence.  Every  element,  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
teems  with  life — and  that  life  is  replete  with  enjoyment.  The 
benevolence  thus  predominant  in  the  design  of  creation,  is  no  less 
conspicuous  than  the  wisdom  which  regulates,  and  the  energy 
which  sustains  its  continued  government. 


WHOLESOME  AND  UNWHOLESOME  MUSHROOMS. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  delicious  plants,  mushrooms,  are 
largely  brought  into  the  London  market,  and  collected  to  a great 
extent  in  the  country  both  for  immediate  consumption  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  Catchup.  Yet  it  is  not  all  mushrooms  that  are 
wholesome,  many  of  the  species  are  virulent  poisons,  and  a few 
remarks  as  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
wholesome  and  unwholesome  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In 
London,  where  they  are  sent  to  the  market  by  experienced  col- 
lectors, or  as  the  produce  of  direct  cultivation,  such  information 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  important  as  in  the  country,  where  they 
are  gathered  by  the  uninitiated. 

Mushrooms  possess  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  a historical 
point  of  view.  They  amount,  all  classes  included,  to  many  hundred 
species,  and  are  natives  of  almost  every  country  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  1 he  greatest  number  of  mushrooms,  or  as  they  are 
technically  called  fungi,  are  in  this  country  considered  poisonous. 
In  fact  at  English  tables  are  scarcely  met  with  more  than  three  or 
four  species  out  of  at  least  a dozen  kinds  of  eatable  mushrooms 
growing  in  the  country.  But  these  fears  are,  we  think,  advan- 
tageous, for  it  is  always  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  such  cases. 
Our  continental  neighbours  are  not  so  particular,  and  the  result  is 
that  accidents  from  eating  mushrooms  are  more  common  with 
them  than  with  us.  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  for  example,  the 
mushroom  tribe  abound,  and  they  are  there  used  to  a considerable 
extent-  and  in  the  annals  of  French  medicine,  we  find  a hundred 
deaths  occurring  in  that  capital,  from  mushroom  poisoning  alone, 
in  the  short  period  of  30  years.  In  Russia  almost  all  sorts  are 
eaten  apparently  with  impunity,  but  it  appears  to  us  a matter  of 
question  whether  the  poisonous  species  are  there  so  common.  In 
many  forests  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  fungi  abound,  the  people 
.eed,  during  Lent,  exclusively  on  bread  and  mushrooms  rejecting 
of  course  those  which  they  know  from  experience  to  be  poisonous, 
of  which,  however,  there  are  but  two  or  three  species, and  we  have 
it  too  on  good  authority  that,  in  the  Tuscan  markets,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  different  species  are  found  on  sale.  But  the  infer-  I 


ence  to  which  these  different  statements  would  lead,  are  as  much 
beside  the  mark,  in  all  probability,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  pre- 
judices of  the  English  people  on  the  other,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  amongst  the  most  virulent  of  the  vegetable  poisons 
must  be  numbered  a large  proportion  of  the  fungi  tribe. 

The  mode  of  distinguishing  between  wholesome  and  unwhole- 
some mushrooms  is  not  so  easy  a task  as  might  beat  first  expected. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  mushrooms  called 
the  Agaricus  cleliciosus,  agrees  in  so  many  points  with  the  deadly 
Agaricus  Muscarius,  that  the  latter  has  often  been  eaten  for  it. 
The  Amanita  bullosa  again  is  a poisonous  fungus,  yet  it  has  the 
same  smell  as  the  true  mushroom,  and  has,  accordingly,  been 
often  mistaken  for  it,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  species  is  the 
cause  of  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  that  happen  in  and 
about  Paris.  But  although  thus  difficult  to  be  determined,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  species  of  mushrooms  all  having 
the  following  characters,  are  poisonous  : — 

1st.  Such  as  have  the  cup  very  thin  in  proportion  to  the  n-ills. 
2nd.  Such  as  have  the  stalk  growing  from  one  side  of  the  cup. 
3rd.  Those  in  which  the  gills  are  of  equal  length.  4th.  Those 
that  have  a milky  juice.  5.  Those  that  deliquesce,  that  is  run 
speedily  into  a dark  watery  fluid,  and  lastly  such  as  have  the  collar 
surrounding  the  stalk  filamentous  or  resembling  a spider’s  web. 

Wherever  a fungus  is  pleasant  in  flavour  or  odour  it  may  be 
considered  wholesome.  If  on  the  contrary  it  have  an  offensive 
smell,  a bitter  astringent,  or  styptic  taste,  or  even  if  it  leave  an 
unpleasant  flavour  in  the  mouth,  it  should  not  be  considered  fit 
for  food.  The  colour,  figure,  and  texture  of  these  vegetables,  do 
not  afford  any  characters  on  which  we  may  safely  rely  ; yet  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  in  colour,  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour,  bluish 
pale,  dark,  or  lustre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the  violet,  belong  to 
many  that  are  e ttable  ; whilst  the  pale  or  sulphur  yellow,  bright 
or  blood  red,  and  the  greenish  belong  to  few  but  the  poisonous. 
The  safe  kinds  have  most  commonly  a compact  brittle  texture ; 
the  flesh  is  white,  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places,  such  as 
dry  pastures  and  waste  lands,  than  in  places  humid  or  shaded  by 
wood.  In  general  those  should  be  suspected  which  grow  in  caverns 
and  subterraneous  passages,  on  animal  matter  undergoing  putre- 
faction, as  well  as  those  wh  jse  flesh  is  soft  and  watery. 


Antidote  for  Prussic  Acid. — We  feel  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing in  these  columns  that  some  recent  experiments  made  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Duke-street,  Edinburgh,  with  a view 
to  discover  an  antidote  for  prussic  acid,  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  It  was  previously  well  known  that  the 
acid  might  be  neutralized,  but  a perfect  neutralizing  power,  in- 
noxious to  the  stomach  in  itself,  easily  used,  and  readily  to  be 
procured,  has  hithc-rto,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  a thing  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  commonly  called  green 
vitriol,  was  lately  stated  by  Sir  G.  Lefevre  to  be  an  antidote  to 
this  poison,  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet.  It  is  not  so,  as  the 
Messrs.  Smith  showed  in  reply.  However,  the  presentation  of 
oxidized  iron  to  the  deadly  acid  is  in  reality  the  fundamental 
feature  of  their  own  discovery.  Only  it  was  necessary  to  find  out 
how  to  present  it  to  the  acid  in  the  shape  in  which  the  acid  will 
combine  with  it,  and  to  do  that  safely  is  a difficult  matter,  as  all 
medical  men  well  know.  The  iron,  as  the  late  experiments 
demonstrate,  must  be  in  a state  partly  of  peroxide  and  partly  of 
protoxide,  when  combined  with  which  only  will  the  acid  form  the 
desired  compound,  a compound  well  known  as  prussian  blue, 
which  is  perfectly  harmless  in  the  stomach.  It  was  the  observa- 
tion that  in  that  salt  the  iron  was  peculiarly  and  doubly  oxidized, 
which,  while  showing  the  uselessness  of  common  sulphate  of  iron, 
suggested  the  formation  of  another  combination  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  oxidized  metal,  which  might  take  up  the  prussic 
acid,  and  form  prussian  blue.  The  accomplishment  of  this  com- 
bination constitutes  the  antidote.  The  prussic  acid  is  turned  in 
the  stomach  into  prussian  blue ; there  an  inert,  harmless  body. 
We  only  give  what  may  be  held  enough  to  satisfy  the  informed, 
as  well  as  the  uninformed,  of  the  possibility — the  chymical  possi- 
bility— of  the  remedy. — Scotsman. 
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PARLEY’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

No.  X.— L ONDONDERRY. 


Londonderry,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  occupies  the  sides  and  summit  of 
a steep  promontory,  almost  peninsulated  by  a noble  sweep  of  the 
smooth,  deep  Foyle,  whose  waters  glide  majestically  on  towards  a 
broad  estuary,  where  they  are  mingled  with  the  ocean. 

The  old  town  is  included  within  the  walls,  and  entered  by  the 
ancient  gates,  still  entire,  while  the  gradual  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  commercial  prosperity  have  occasioned  an  extension  ot 
the  city  avenues  to  a distance  beyond  them.  The  steepness  of  the 
ascent  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  parti- 
cularly up  to  the  Ship-Quay  Street,  is  so  great,  as  to  be  nearly 
impracticable  by  carriages,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous ; and  they  tell  a tale  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  ot  this 
old-fashioned  street,  that  when  they  visited  each  other  in  the 
winter-season,  their  passage  was  accomplished  by  self-moving 
sledges;  a form  turned  upside  down  having  once  conveyed  a 
group  returning  from  an  evening  party,  in  safety  and  with  expedi- 


tion, to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Diamond,  so  the  central  square, 
or  market-place,  is  generally  called,  is  the  regulating  point  from 
which  the  other  streets  emanate;  and  here  the  town-hall  and 
reading-rooms  are  erected.  Some  of  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  public  business  are  handsome  ; all  are  spacious  and  conve- 
nient. The  court-house,  a fine  elevation  in  the  Grecian  style,  is 
after  a design  by  Bowden  ; the  principal  front  displays  much 
grandeur  and  beauty,  but  the  lateral  entrances  and  fronts  are  in  a 
very  inferior  manner.  The  old  palace,  the  grammar-school,  and 
lunatic  asylum,  possess  no  architectural  elegance,  but  are  built 
after  liberal  and  useful  designs.  On  the  apex  of  the  hill  of  Deiry 
stands  the  church,  which  is  both  parochial  and  capitular  ; it  is  a 
venerable  structure,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  finial  and  graduated 
battlements,  but,  incongruously  enough  as  a cathedral,  finished 
with  a tower  and  spire.  Within  are  preserved  standards,  and 
trophies,  and  other  relics  of  bravery  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the 
memorable  defence  made  by  the.  citizens. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a considerable  part  of  Ulster 
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was  vested  in  the  Crown,  by  the  attainder  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  of  distinction,  and  a colonisation  of  the  forfeited  estates 
was  then  suggested  to  the  king  by  the  lord-treasurer,  Salisbury. 
His  majesty,  conceiving  the  city  of  London  to  be  the  best  qualified 
to  effect  so  great  an  object,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1609,  per- 
mitted an  agreement  to  be  entered  into,  between  commissioners 
tor  the  city,  and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  whereby  the  towns 
and  liberties  of  Derry  and  Coleraine,  with  the  “ salmon  and  eel 
fisheries  ol  the  river  Bnnn  and  Foyle,  and  all  other  kind  of  fishing 
in  the  river  Foyle,  so  tar  as  the  river  floweth,  and  in  the  Bann  to 
Lough  Neagh,  should  be  in  perpetuity  to  the  city  that  the 
liberties  of  Londonderry  should  extend  three  miles  everyway; 
with  numerous  other  privileges  and  conditions,  included  in  twenty- 
seven  articles  of  agreement.  In  1613,  the  society  of  the  new 
plantation  of  Ulster  was  incorporated ; and  from  this  date  Derry 
has  been  the  property  of  the  city  of  London. 

In  the  wars  ol  William  and  James,  Derry,  from  the  number  of 
its  Protestant  inhabitants,  was  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  one 
party,  and  partiality  by  the  other.  Hither  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  retreated  as  to  a sanctuary  ; and  the  improvident  precaution 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  withdrawing  Mountjoy’s  regiment  from  the 
place,  produced  the  unhappy  effect  of  augmenting  the  breach 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  lord-deputy  had  directed 
that  Lord  Antrim’s  regiment,  consisting  wholly  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, men  “tall  and  terrible  of  aspect,”  should  immediately  take 
up  their  quarters  here,  and  overcome  the  Protestants  of  the  north  ; 
but  dilatoriness  in  the  execution  of  his  measures,  and  the  advance 
ot  the  ferocious- looking  body  being  communicated  to  the  citizens, 
Mr.  Philips,  of  Newtown  Limavady,  the  gates  were  closed  against 
the  advanced-guard  that  had  arrived  within  three  hundred°yards 
of  the  walls. 

In  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Derry,  the  particulars  of  the 
closing  of  the  gates  are  thus  given: — “A  letter  was  dropt  at 
Cumber,  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Alexander  resided,  dated  December  Sd,  1688.  informing  that 
nobleman,  that  on  Sunday',  the  J>th  of  that  month,  the  Irish 
throughout  the  whole  island,  in  pursuance  of  an  oath  which  they 
had  taken,  were  to  rise  and  massacre  the  Protestants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  warning  him  to  lake  particular  care  of  himself, 
as  a captain  s commission  would  be  the  reward  of  the  man  who 
would  murder  him.”  There  was  no  name  subscribed  to  this  letter, 
and  the  bad  writing  and  low  style  of  it,  seemed  to  argue  that  it  was 
penned  by  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  natives. 

A copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  by  William  Coningham,  Esq., 
bom  Belfast,  enclosed  in  one  of  his  own,  to  George  Canning,  Esq., 
of  Garvagh,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  Canning”  whose 
father  had  been  cruelly  murdered  at  his  own  house  in  that  place, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  massacre  of  1641,  sent  this  letter 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Alderman  Tomkins,  in  De;ry,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  injunctions  of  Mr.  Coningham.  A gentleman 
meeting  with  this  messenger  on  the  way,  was  informed  of  the  con- 
tents ot  the  dispatches,  and  sent  the  information  to  George 
Philips,  of  Newtown  Limavady',  on  the  6th  December,  onwhichday 
a part  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim’s  new  regiment  arrived  there  on  its 
way  to  Londonderry.  Mr.  Philips,  then  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
with  a promptness  to  be  expectedin  a veteran  highly  distinguished 
through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  civil  wars,  sent  a messenger  at 
midnight  to  the  city,  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  to  acquaint  his  friends  there  what  description  of 
guests  they  were  likely  to  have  on  the  ensuing  day.  He  wrote  to 
them,  that  instead  of  six  or  eight  companies  of  Irish  Papists  and 
Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  same  religion,  as  had  been  reported, 
this  regiment  consisted  of  double  the  number,  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  women  and  boys. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  Mr.  Philips  sent  another  mes- 
senger to  Londonderry,  expressing  his  increased  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  suffering  this  regiment  to  enter  the  city,  and 
advising  the  citizens  to  look  to  their  safety.  The  messenger  who 
was  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  told  them,  thafhe  had 
lrft  some  of  the  foremost  companies  within  two  miles  of  the  town, 
the  rest  being  on  their  way. 

The  Protestant  inhabitants  were  terrified;  several  of  them 
assembled  in  groups  through  the  streets.  The  Apprentice  Boys, 
with  a mob  of  the  lower  orders  along  with  them,  muttered  some- 
thing about  shutting  the  gates  ; they  got  some  private  encourage- 
ment to  do  so  at  first,  but  that  was  soon  retracted,  and  the  minds 


of  all  the  men  of  weight  fluctuated  in  a miserable  doubt  of  the 
most  prudent  course  to  take.  In  the  meantime  two  companies  of 
the  unwelcome  regiment  arrived  at  the  waterside,  commanded  by 
a lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  The  officers,  leaving  their  men  there, 
were  ferried  over,  and  waited  on  the  deputy-mayor  and  the 
sheriffs,  with  their  authority  for  demanding  admission.  John 
Buchannan,  the  deputy,  a man  secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
James,  had  no  objection  to  give  the  regiment  the  most  honourable 
reception;  but  Horace  Kennedy,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  had  given 
the  Apprentice  Boys  a secret  hint  during  the  preceding  nitrht, 
and  they  were  at  hand,  prepared  to  shut  the  gates  againsttlie 
regiment.  While  they  were  in  some  consultation  with  each  other 
on  the  subject,  the  Irish  soldiers,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  their 
officers,  or  having,  it  is  thought,  some  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  reception  intended  for  them,  and  a strong  desire  to  frustrate 
it,  crossed  the  river,  and  appeared  on  the  landing-place,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  ferry-gate.  The  young  men  of  the 
city  observing  this,  about  eight  or  nine  of  them  ran  to  the  main- 
guard,  seized  the  keys,  after  a slight  opposition,  came  to  the  ferry- 
gate,  drew  up  the  bridges  and  locked  the  gate  ; Lord  Antrim’s 
soldiers  having  advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  it.  They  ran  to 
secure  the  other  three  gates,  and  having  left  guards  at  each  of 
them,  assembled  in  the  market-place. 

Eleven  days  King  James  continued  his  assaults  with  repeated 
mortifications,  and  withdrew  from  the  camp  with  peevishness,  ob- 
serving, that  an  English  army  would  have  brought  him  the  town 
piecemeal  in  half  that  time.  The  protraction  of  the  siege  gave 
birth  to  enemies  not  previously  thought  of, — famine  and  disease; 
these  had  just  begun  to  aid  the  besieger,  when  a fleet  hove  in  sight 
with  troops  and  provisions,  to  assist  the  reformed  cause  in  Ireland, 
The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the 
commander,  threw  a boom  across  the  Foyle,  and  interrupted  the 
navigation. 

The  situation  of  the  besieged  from  this  period,  became  truly 
deplorable,  but  the  resolution  and  bravery  of  its  garrison,  proved 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  devoted  men  that  we  read  of  in  the  his- 
tory ot  any  nation.  Their  determination  seemed  to  acquire 
strength  from  the  increased  misery  : and,  amidst  famine  and  death, 
one  of  their  governors,  Baker,  failing  from  fatigue,  they  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  the  man  who  should  first  advise  a surrender. 
Rosen,  who  conducted  the  siege,  gave  them  until  the  1st  of  July 
to  consider ; upon  which  day,  finding  the  garrison  still  obstinate, 
he  drove  a miserable  number  of  Protestants,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  districts,  beneath  the  walls,  who, 
with  true  Roman  fortitude,  and  like  so  many  Reguluses,  besought 
their  countrymen,  on  bended  knees,  and  with  outstretched  arms, 
to  disregard  their  cries,  their  tortures,  and  their  deaths,  and  per- 
severe to  defend  themselves  against  the  basest  and  most  cruel  of 
enemies.  The  townsmen  now  erected  gallowses  on  the  walls,  and 
threatened  to  execute  their  prisoners,  if  their  wretched  country- 
men were  not  suffered  to  escape;  but  Rosen  persevered,  and 
famine  and  massacre  pursued  their  cold  and  devastating  way.  Thd^| 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  now  boldly  remonstrated  with  King 
James,  upon  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  unoffending  victims 
without  the  walls  ; to  which  his  Majesty  coolly  replied,  “That 
such  severities  were  usual  in  foreign  service;”  but  ordered  the 
sufferers  to  be  released. 

Time  had  now  almost  effected  for  the  enemy  what  their  military 
skill  and  courage  were  unequal  to  ; the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
vermin  now  constituted  the  only  sustenance  of  the  besieged,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  of  this  miserable  food  a supply  of  a few  days 
was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  In  this  extremity,  George  Walker 
a clergyman  at  that  time  resident  in  Derry,  whose  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  never  for  ah  instant  deserted  him,  harangued 
his  brave  companions  at  the  crossways,  and  in  his  sacred  pastoral 
character  addressed  them  from  the  pulpit,  imploring  them  to  place 
a firm  reliance  upon  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Kirk,  accompanied  by  his  fleet,  reappeared 
below  the  town,  and  manifested  a determination  to  attempt  its 
relief.  Two  provision-ships,  convoyed  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate, 
approached  the  city,  within  view  of  the  half-famished  garrison 
that  manned  the  walls,  and  reached  the  boom,  the  eventful  spot, 
under  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  and  discharge  of  cannon  from  the 
enemy.  All  eyes  were  now  intent ; the  arm  of  the  soldier  was 
suspended  for  a moment  from  its  work  of  destruction,  while  he 
hearkened  to  the  heavy  sound  of  the  victualling-ship  striking 
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So-ainst  the  boom,  the  final  proclamation  of  death  or  victory.  Sne 
dashed  with  giant  force  against  the  barrier,  and  broke  it  in  two  ; 
but  from  the°violence  of  the  shock,  rebounded  and  ran  upon  the 
river’s  bank  The  satisfaction  of  the  enemy  was  displayed  by  an 
instantaneous  burst  of  tumultuous  joy  ; they  ran  with  disorder  to 
the  shore,  prepared  to  board  her,  when  the  vessel,  firing  a broad- 
side,  was  extricated  by  the  shock,  and  floated  out  nobly  into  the 
deep  again.  During  the  short  interval  of  these  momentous  events 
the  feelings  of  the  besieged  can  only  be  compared  to  the  criminal 
—tried,  condemned,  reprieved;  they  underwent  the  trial,  they 
prepared  for  their  sentence  with  firmness,  and  they  bore  the 
reprieve  with  the  humility  that  might  be  expected  to  belong  to 
such  bravery  and  resolution. 

Upon  this  happy  relief  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  and  marched 
to  the  southward.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  garrison 
perished  in  battle,  or  by  famine,  and  of  the  enemy,  above  eight 
thousand,  during  a siege  of  one  hundred  and  five  days. 

The  walls  of  Derry  are  in  high  preservation,  and  form  a most 
agreeable  promenade  of,  perhaps,  a mile  in  circumference.  I he 
view  over  the  Foyle  and  the  country  beyond,  from  that  pait  on 
which  stands  the  pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  clergy- 
man Walker,  (who  after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  enjoyed 
much  favour  with  William  III.,  and  who  was  ultimately  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690)  is  exceedingly  fine..  The  pillar 
is  a doric  column,  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  finished  with  a cupola, 
surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  patriot,  with  his  arm  outstretched, 
the  base  of  the  column  surrounded  by  cannon  used  in  the  defence 
of  the  city.  Among  the  curiosities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  the 
long  bridge  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
from  the  design  of  Lemuel  Cox,  an  American,  extends  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-two  feet  in  length,  and  cost  originally  £10,000. 
From  the  end  of  this  bridge  we  have  taken  our  view  of  the  city 
a view  supposed  to  bear  a singular  resemblance  to  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  nearly  encircled  by  the  Lune,  and  to  Cagliari  in  Sar- 
ditiia,  with  the  smooth  waters  of  the  gulf  spread  out  below  it. 
Derry  is  a clean  and  handsome  town,  with  a general  look  ol  thrift 
and  order,  and  its  neighbourhood  wears  more  the  look  of  England 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 


FAMILY  CONVEFtSATIONS  ; 

OR,  SCIENCE  SIMt'LIFlED  AND  EDUCATION  MADE  EASY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

William. — Are  those  you  have  already  described  all  the 
processes  known  in  the  science  of  photography,  Uncle  ? 

Uncle. — Far  from  it — there  are  many  others.  Thus,  Sir  John 
Hersehel  has  published  an  account  of  a process  which  he  entitles 
Chrusotype,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a golden  picture. 
It  is  far  inferior  both  in  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  produced 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  execution,  to  the  calotype  ; but  the  discovery 
was  interesting  and  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thus  proved  that 
the  various  preparations  of  silver  were  not  the  only  salts  acted 
upon  by  light.  The  salts  of  iron  are  also  affected  by  light,  and 
pictures,  inferior  indeed  in  beauty  to  the  photogenic  processes  I 
have  already  described  to  you,  may  be  obtained  from  the  sun  s ac- 
tion upon  paper  saturated  in  many  of  the  salts  of  iron.  Their 
colour  is  blue,  and  they  are  called  ferrotypes.  But  of  all  the  in- 
ferior processes  in  the  photogenic  art,  none  is  more  remarkable, 
or  more  interesting,  than  that  which  has  been  named  by  its  dis- 
cover, Sir  John  Hersehel. — Anthotype. 

William. — What  does  that  mean  ? 

Uncle. — The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing respectively  a flower  and  a picture.  The  philosopher,  to  whom 
I have  alluded,  has  found  that  paper  saturated  or  moistened  with 
the  juice  of  certain  flowers,  when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
changes  colour,  and  that  pictures  may,  by  attention  to  the  same 
precautions  as  those  necessary  for  the  other  photographic  pro- 
cesses, be  produced  on  this  paper.  Here  again  my  previous  re- 
mark holds  good,  that  such  pictures  are  tar  inferior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  processes  I first  described  to  you  ; but  there  is 
this  great  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  anthotype,  that  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  understand  some  of  the  constantly  recurring, 
but  hitherto  mysterious,  phenomena  of  nature.  The  flower,  which 
by  its  beauty  and  fragrance  delights  our  senses,  preserves  its  odour 
and  colour  solely  by  the  aid  of  its  vitality — light,  heat,  electricity, 


moisture,  ever  acting  and  all  powerful  agents,  continually  sunound 
it,  and  were  it  not  for  its  possession  of  the  principle  of  vitality 
whatever  that  may  be,  for  as  yet  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  all 
concerning  it,  save  by  its  effects,  it  would  speedily  and  inevitably 
yield  to  their  action.  It  dies,  and  then  their  power  can  no  longer 
be  resisted.  By  the  agency  of  light,  its  colour  fades  or  is  changed, 
in  fact,  a photographic  process  commences,  similar  to  that  we  ob- 
serve in  the  anthotype.  Changes,  analagous  in  their  character, 
likewise  take  place  in  animals  after  death.  The  same  agents  are  con- 
stantly surrounding  them,  which  the  same  principle,  that  of  vitality, 
enables  them  succesfully  to  resist.  Look  at  an  animal  in  the  full 
vi<rour  of  health  and  strength,  how  beautiful  is  the  full  and  rounded 
form  of  its  limbs— how  balmy  the  heat  which  pervades  it— how 
graceful  its  mien — how  sparkling  the  eye — how  firm  and  vigorous 
all  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  death  seizes  this  noble  creature, 
its  protecting  power  has  fled,  and  how  complete  and  sudden  are 
the  changes  which  ensue.  Its  muscles  become  shrunk  and  flaccid, 
its  limbs°cold  and  rigid,  the  eye  sunk  and  glassy,  the  cheeks  hollow 
and  pale,  the  lips  blue.  This  blue  colour  rapidly  changes  to  black, 
then  to  o-reen.  Heat,  light,  and  moisture,  all  exert  their  destruc- 
tive influence.  A portion  of  the  body  is  carried  away  m pesti- 
lential vapours,  and  the  rest  remains  a putrid  and  disgusting  mass. 
Even  this,  after  a time,  vanishes  and  leaves  only  the  more  solid 
parts  of  the  body  the  bones,  which  remain,  like  the  broken  pil- 
lars of  some  ancient  temple,  a sad  memorial  of  the  beautiful 
structure  of  which  they  once  formed  a part.  And  why  did  not  these 
ao-ents  exert  their  influence  before,  since  they  have,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  its  existence,  surrounded  it?  Because  their 
power  has  been  resisted,  and  their  action  destroyed,  by  the  vitality 
with  which  the  animal  was  endowed. 

William. — Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography? . 

Uncle.— None,  whatever,  if  proper  care  and  due  attention  be 
paid  to  its  details.  Above  all,  cleanliness  in  every  stage  of  the 
process  is  essentially  requisite.  Every  utensil  in  which  thec,0iii- 
tions  are  to  be  contained,  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
operator  must  be  careful  that  his  fingers  be  not  soiled,  tor  the 
slightest  mark  made  on  the  paper  or  on  the.  plate,  imperceptible 
perhaps,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  camera,  will  come  out  with  an- 
noying distinctness  in  the  subsequent  processes,  and  thus  oleen 
times  an  otherwise  good  picture  will  be  spoiled.  The  watei  m 
which  the  paper  is  washed  should  always  be  changed  when  m the 
slightest  degree  discoloured,  and,  as  well  as  the  blotting  papei 
necessary  to  dry  the  paper  after  the  application  of  the  solutions, 
should  be  kept  only  for  that  portion  of  the  process  for  which  it 
was  originally  used.  In  fact,  as  in  all  other  chemical  experiments, 
cleanliness,  patience,  and  perseverance  must  be.  those  things  by 
which  alone  you  can  hope  for  success.  There  is  another  thing 
which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  remember,  which  is  that  all 
the  pictures  obtained  from  these  photographic  processes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  daguerrotype,  are  negative — that  is  to  say,  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  reversed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  you  place 
an  ene-raving  over  a piece  of  photogenic  paper,  and  expose  it  to 
the  light,  you  will  find  upon  its  removal  that  the  dark  part  of  the 
engraving  is  in  your  photograph  white,  the  white  portion  daik. 

William. — But  why  is  this  ? 

Uncle.— Simply  for  the  reason  that  the  rays,  of  light  cannot 
penetrate  so  readily  through  the  darkened  portions,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  exert  their  peculiar  influence,  and  produce  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  substance  which  covers  the  paper. 
To  remedy  this,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  another  copy  of  your 
original  photograph,  or  as  it  is  called  a transfer,  and  then  you 
wilt  have  the  lights  and  shadows  in  their  natural  position,  and  in 
doing  this  you  must  remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  your 
paper  and  the  picture  you  wish  to  copy,  closely  together.  To  ef- 
fect this  more  easily,  a piece  of  smooth  board,  and 
a clean  glass  of  the  same  size  should  be  procuied. 

A pad  of  blotting  paper  should  be  placed  on  the 
board,  the  paper  laid  upon  this  with  the  picture  on 
it  face  to  face,  and  the  glass  placed  over  all.  To 
keep  them  together,  binding  screws  of  metal  or  wood, 
such  as  the  one  of  which  I have  here  prepaied 
you  a sketch,  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  keep  the 
whole  firmly  together,  and  now  they  may  be  exposed 
to  the  light. 

William.— In  your  last  conversation  you  spoke  of  thermogra- 
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phy.  Pray  what  is  that?  Is  tliat  also  a photographic  process  ? 

Uncle.— It  is  not  at  present  perfectly  understood.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  these  pictures  were  so  named,  be- 
cause the  first  really  produced,  were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
I stated  before  that  I believed  the  first  phenomenon  which  led  to 
the  discovery,  was  observed  by  a watch  maker  ; but  I have  since 
ascertained  that  Faraday,  the  philosopher,  first  publicly  noticed 
it,  although  it  had  been  previously  observed.  lie  found 
that  in  removing  the  glass  from  an  old  picture,  the  impression  of 
the  picture  was  left  on  the  glass,  and  upon  breathing  over  it,  it 
become  much  more  distinct.  M.  Breguet,  the  son  of  a celebrated 
watch  maker,  remarked,  that  on  the  cases  of  watches,  in  that  part 
which  closely  approximates,  without  actually  touching  the  maker's 
name,  there  was  frequently  a reversed,  but  very  distinct  image  of 
the  name  as  engraved  on  the  works  ; and  he  also  observed  that  on 
different  parts  of  machines,  arranged  very  near  each  other,  they 
presented  more  or  less  distinct  images  of  marks  placed  on  the 
opposing  parts.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  Mr.  Hunt  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Moser,  on  the  continent,  to  a series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  thermogra- 
phy. And  now  I will  explain  to  you  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  process.  If  you  take  a well  polished  plate  of  metal,  copper 
is  perhaps  the  best,  and  place  on  it  a coin  of  a different  metal, 
and  afterwards  press  on  to  the  coin  a piece  of  wire,  coiled  in  the 
way  I have  sketched  in  this  diagram  and  pre- 
viously heated  in  the  fire,  until  it  becomes  cool, 
you  will  find  upon  removing  the  coin  an  image, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  figures  and  words  on 
the  coin.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  im- 
pression is  not  visible,  but  it  will  instantly  be  so 
if  you  breathe  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  the 
breath  becoming  condensed  on  one  portion  of  the  plate  more  than 
on  the  other. 

William. — This  appears  very  simple. 

Uncle. — This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  thermograph,  but 
to  form  more  distinct  images,  or  to  copy  engravings,  a more  com- 
plicated method  is  necessary.  The  plate  of  copper  must  be  rub- 
bed over  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  well  washed.  By  this 
means  it  obtains  a coating  of  metallic  mercury.  With  a piece  of 
soft  leather  it  must  now  be  worked  to  a perfect  mirror,  which  is 
not  at  all  difficult.  The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smoothly 
over  the  mercurial  surface,  and  a sheet  or  two  of  soft  paper  being 
placed  over  it,  it  may  be  pressed  into  equal  contact  with  the  metal 
by  a piece  of  glass  or  flat  board  and  the  screws  I have  already  de- 
scribed to  you;  in  this  state  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  time,  however,  may  be  shortened  by  applying  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which  must  not  be  sufficient  to  volatalize  the  mer- 
cury. When  the  picture  is  removed,  the  plate  is  to  be  placed  in 
a box,  prepared  for  generating  the  vapour  of  mercury,  such  as  I 
described  to  you  when  speaking  of  the  daguerreotype.  In  a few 
minutes  the  picture  will  begin  slowly  to  appear.  It  is  now  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  which  may  be  done  in  a very  simple 
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manner  as  you  will  see  by  this  diagram.  G is  a plate  of  glass,  on 
which  arc  placed  two  slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  in  height.  Some 
iodine  being  sprinkled  on  the  glass,  the  plate  P is  gently  lowered 
on  the  slips  of  wood  A A.  It  is  soon  evident  that  the  vapour  of 
the  iodine  attacks  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  are  free  from 
mercurial  vapour,  blackening  them.  The  picture  will  now  be  found 
to  be  perfectly  formed — the  grey  vapour  of  the  mercury  corres- 
ponding to  the  white  portions  of  the  picture,  that  of  the  iodine  to 
the  darker  parts,  and  it  resembles  in  every  respect  a Daguerreo- 
type. 

W illiam. — Thermography  then  is  confined  to  metallic  sur- 
faces ? 

Uncle. — Not  entirely,  for  although  this  branch  of  the  art  has 
not  progressed  with  the  rapidity  which  has  distinguished  photo- 
graphy, yet  paper  thermographs  have  been  made  and  exhioited. 
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They  were  discovered  by  accident.  Chloride  of  gold,  made  by 
dissolving  gold  in  a mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  had  been 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  a little  dis- 
tilled water,  with  which  solution  some  paper  was  washed  over  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
solution  was  useful  for  photographs.  The  paper  changed  gradually 
to  a purple  colour,  and  upon  examination,  there  were  discovered 
several  white  letters  and  figures;  subsequently  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  paper  had  been  pressed  between  glazed  boards  which  had 
previously  held  a quantity  of  checks.  Thus  the  paper  had  ob- 
tained a faint  or  thermographic  impress,  which  remained  latent 
until  the  solution  of  the  gold  had  rendered  them  visible. 

William. — But  as  the  picture  and  the  plate  are  placed  so 
closely  together,  no  ray  of  light  can  produce  the  effect.  How 
does  it  then  happen  ? 

Uncle. — There  have  been  two  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
suggested.  The  first  is  that  in  the  same  manner  that  there 
is  latent  heat — that  is  to  say  heat  residing  in  a body  which  re- 
quires certain  external  circumstances  to  educe,  so  there  is  latent 
light.  This  latent  light  is  given  oft'  in  rays  from  all  parts  of  a 
body,  exactly  as  we  know  that  ordinary  light  is,  and  that  thus  the 
phenomenon  is  produced.  Another  theory  is,  that  it  is  dependent 
on  a condensation  or  a chemical  change  in  some  intervening  body. 
Thus,  in  the  first  example  of  themography  which  I gave  you,  the 
effect  is  greater  if  the  coin  be  slightly  breathed  on  before  it  is 
placed  on  the  plate — it  is  still  greater  if  it  be  covered  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  film  of  oil,  and  most  intense  if  it  be  held  for  a 
second  over  an  active  chemical  vapour,  such  as  ammonia.  Still 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  you  will  see  how  closely  linked 
are  these  wondrous  agents,  heat  and  light,  to  which  may  be  added 
electricity,  chemical  affinity,  and  motion.  There  is  a correlation 
in  these  physical  forces — from  the  one  you  can  produce  the 
other.  Thus  from  heat  you  may  produce  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, motion,  and  chemical  .affinity,  and  so  with  all  the  rest ; 
the  one  in  its  turn  can  be  made  to  educe  the  others. 

William.- — Can  any  other  of  these  forces  be  made  to  produce 
similar  impressions  or  pictures  ? 

Uncle. — Yes;  electrical  impressions  have  already  been  ob- 
tained. They  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  : II  a coin  be  placed 
on  a glass  plate,  supported  by  a plate  of  metal,  not  isolated,  and 
the  sparks  from  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  be  made 
to  strike  on  the  coin,  thereby  causing  the  shock  to  pass  simulta- 
nously  though  the  coin  and  the  metalic  plate,  an  impression  of  the 
coin  becomes  fixed  in  the  glass  plate  which  is  rendered  visible 
when  the  glass  is  breathed  upon. 

But  the  best  impressions  are  produced  when  the  coin  is  placed 
upon  a metalic  plate  with  the  interposition  of  a piece  of  oiled 
paper,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  is  some- 
what retarded.  These  images  may  be  fixed  by  the  fumes  of  mer- 
cury and  iodine,  as  in  the  case  cf  thermographs,  but  they  are  very 
fugitive.  You  will,  however,  be  able  thus  to  see  how  remarkable 
is  the  connection  between  these  imponderables,  as  they  are  called, 
and  it  goes  far  to  induce  us  to  give  credence  to  the  theories  of 
some  modern  philosophers  that  they  are  all  but  various  forms  of 
matter  in  motion. 


Captain  Warner’s  Invention. — M.  Jobard,  of  Brussels,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  pyrotechnic  works,  has  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Government  what  he  states  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Captain  Warner’s  destructive  power.  It  consists,  he 
says,  of  a congreve  rocket,  made  in  this  way  ; — The  head  of  it  is 
composed  of  a hollow  iron  cone,  of  great  strength,  containing  a 
kilogramme  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  on  which  is  placed  the  usual 
charge  of  the  rocket,  of  which  the  body  is  twice  as  long  as  those 
in  general  use.  He  discharges  his  projectile  from  a directing  tube 
from  the  port-hole  of  the  vessel,  and  on  a level  with  the  water,  so 
that  his  projectile  skimming  along  the  waves,  which  support  a 
part  of  its  weight,  fixes  itself  in  the  side  of  the  enemy’s  vessel, 
wdiere  it  bursts  when  the  fire  reaches  the  fulminating  powder,  and, 
making  an  immense  opening  in  it,  sinks  it  at  once.  The  proper 
range  of  this  rocket  is  only  three  or  four  miles,  but  Captain 
Warner  imagines  he  can  send  it  five  or  six,  by  discharging  it  from 
a cannon.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  attain  his  object  in  the 
first  attempt,  but  he  will  try  on  until  he  succeeds, 
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THE  JAR  OF  WHISKEY. 

OR,  AN  ADVENTURE  AT  CROOKSTON  CASTLE. 
( By  Gerald  Walton.) 


T was  shortly  after  I had  read  the  “ Abbot,”  that 
I was  induced  to  take  an  excursion  to  Crookston 
Castle,  a fine  old  relic  of  ancient  times,  situated  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Cart,  in  Renfrewshire, 
about  half-  a-dozen  miles  from  Glasgow,  where  I 
happened  to  be  sojourning  at  the  time.  As  every 
reader,  I presume,  has  read  the  novel  in  question 
I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  further 
allusion  to  it ; what  I have  got  to  relate  is  the  ad- 
venture I had  there,  and  thus  it  was  ; — 

It  was  upon  a fine  breezy  summer  noon — no  matter  for  the 
year t]lat  three  of  us,  sworn  friends  and  close  companions,  re- 

solved to  pay  a visit  to  this  old  ruin,  or  “ interesting  relic  of  feudal 
times  ” as  the  guide  book  has  it.  Before  starting,  however,  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should,  at  least  for  once  in  our  lives,  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  dining  in  a castle,  even  although  the  carpet  should 
be  formed  by  the  green  turf,  and  the  roof  of  the  chamber  nothing 
better  than  the  bright  canopy  of  heaven  ; so  we  had  a small  port- 
manteau packed  with  an  abundance  of  eatables,  together  with  a 
bottle  of  port,  and  a large  tin  flask  of  Islay  whiskey 

It  was  a bright  warm  sunny  day  ; but  there  was  also  a strong 
breeze,  bringing  along  with  it  a most  delicious  coolness,  and  send- 
ing the  blood  dancing  through  each  vein  with  such  vigour  and 
freshness,  that  I found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  strong  impulse, 
to  rush  forward  against  the  breeze,  so  away  I started  over  hill 
and  dale,  by  bank  and  brae,  till,  quite  exhausted,  I sank  breath- 
less upon  the  green  sward,  where  amid  gowans  and  buttercups, 

I gaspingly  inhaled  their  perfume.  The  actual  distance  of  the 
castle  -‘as  the  crow  flies  ” was  not  very  great;  we,  however, 
deeming  it  preferable  to  deviate  from  the  usual  route,  wandered 
along  in  the  most  approved  zigzag  fashion  ; at  one  time  saunter- 
ing along  a narrow  country  road,  at  another  by  the  banks  of  a 
winding  “canal,  then  scrambling  up  to  the  top  of  a heather- 
crowned  hill,  plucking  the  blackberries  as  we  went,  totally  un- 
mindful of  rent  in  skin,  or  cloth  : anon,  scouring  across  a for- 
bidden field,  where  the  farm  servants  came  shouting  in  our  rear,  till 
at  length,  when  heartily  tired,  we  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  upon 
the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree,  and  at  one  short  sitting,  finished  the 
contents  of  the  tin  flask.  This  latter  proceeding  did  not  cause  us 
any  uneasiness,  as  before  setting  out  we  were  led  to  understand, 
that  it  could  easily  be  replenished  at  an  old  farm  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ruin,  and  it  was  even  whispered,  with  liquor 
undefiled  by  the  prying  guage  of  the  exciseman ; — but  of 
this  onon. 

As  we  drew  near  the  castle  we  were  witnesses  of  a singular 
phenomenon,  something  similar  to  which  I had  heard  of  before, 
but  had  never  seen  ; it  being  one  of  those  singularly  beautiful 
optical  delusions  that  are  only  to  be  seen  in  certain  situations,  com- 
bined with  peculiar  states  ot  the  weather, — a thing  which  I am 
told  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Our  road  took  an  abrupt  turn 
round  by  the  side  of  a streep  hill,  which  rose  right  in  our  front, 
rendering  the  whole  country  that  lay  beyond  impervious  to  our 
view.  Before  we  came  to  this  turn,  on  looking  over  the  top  of 
the  hedge,  we  beheld  a large  opening  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  of  at 
least  forty  feet  in  diameter ; through  which  appeared  stretched 
out  for  many  miles,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  land- 
scapes, which  it  possible  to  imagine  ; bearing  a strong  resem- 
blance to  some  of  those  which  Turner  has  sometimes  painted  ; 
over  which  a hazy  indistinctness  hangs,  yet  where  every  object 
is  plainly  visible. 

For  awhile  we  stood  entranced,  and  gazed,  with  feelings  of  awe 
and  admiration,  upon  this  wonderful  scene,  doubtful  of  its  reality, 
and  for  a time  totally  incapable  of  accounting  for  its  appearance. 
On  approaching  the  hedge,  however,  the  whole  affair  vanished 
from  our  view,  and  in  its  stead  we  found  a sand-pit,  dug  into  the 
side  of  the  hill,  for  supplying  that  material  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers ; yet  on  moving  back  a few  yards  in  the  same  direction 
that  we  approached,  the  same  beautiful  landscape  again  became 
visible.  I remained  awhile  amusing  myself  by  tracing  out  on  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  the  various  curves  and  projections  that  formed 


the  most  prominent  features  of  the  picture  ; and  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  myself  upon  scientific  grounds  lor  their  occurrence.-  In 
this  employment  I lingered  a considerable  time,  and  had  come  to 
a very  satisfactory  conclusion,  just  as  the  sun  had  to  far  changed 
his  position  in  the  heavens,  that  the  phenomenon  was  no  longer 
visible;  while  thus  engaged,  my  companions  had  walked  on,  and 
were  by  this  time  lar  out  of  sight ; afraid  ot  not  being  able  to  over- 
take them  in  time,  I resolved  to  take  a short  cut  across  the  fields; 
so,  leaping  the  hedge,  and  with  the  top  of  the  tower  for  my  guide, 

I ran  straight  on. 

After  passing  through  several  fields  I wandered  on  toward  the 
castle,  so  far  lost  in  reverie  that  I was  nearly  ridden  over  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  riding  hastily  along  the  road ; he  apologised 
for  his  carelessness,  when  we  entered  into  a brief  conversation. 
At  first  I took  him  for  a gamekeeper  or  overseer  of  some  sort, 
but  I soon  understood  that  he  was  the  exciseman  of  this  district. 
After  a little  chat  about  the  ruin  which  I was  going  to  visit,  he 
rode  on. 

With  the  exception  of  one  large  square  tower,  there  is  not 
much  of  the  castle  remaining,  and  the  whole  is  fast  crumbling  into 
ruin ; here  and  there,  are  large  portions  ot  the  walls,  which 
enable  you  still  to  trace  the  entire  extent  of  the  building,  the 
moat  and  rampart  being  still  distinctly  visible ; the  moat,  ot 
course,  is  perfectly  dry,  and  in  many  places  nearly  filled  with  large 
pieces  of  the  fallen  walls,  and  other  rubbish  that  has  been  gather- 
ing for  ages.  None  of  the  chambers  are  complete,  though  you 
may  still  observe  the  extent  of  the  large  hall,  with  an  immense 
fire-place  at  one  end  ; but  the  roof  is  gone,  which  erst  rever- 
berated with  the  loud  revelry  of  the  bold  Barons  of  Renfrew. 

It  was  at  Crookston  that  the  ill-fated  betrothment  of  Mary  and 
Harnley  was  arranged ; and  tradition  points  out  the  chamber 
which  they  occupied  for  some  time  after  their  unfortunate  nup- 
tials. The  view  from  the  window  of  this  chamber  commands  a 
large  extent  of  the  country,  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale  ; while  immediately  beneath  it,  reaching  from  the.  castle  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  stretches  a green  lawn,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  Queen  witnessed,  and  sometimes  joined  in  the  dances  and 
other  entertainments  which  took  place  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage. On  the  summit  of  the  tower,  provided  you  have  the 
hardihood  to  climb  to  that  perilous  height,  you  may  see  the  stone 
in  which  the  flag-staff  was  fixed,  from  which  the  broad  banner 
once  floated,  together  with  the  large  stones,  often  strode  to  andfio 
by  the  watchful  guard,  and  from  which  the  signal  fire  was  wont 
to  blaze.  No  part  of  the  castle  has  been  inhabited  for  many 
generations,  and  the  walls  that  were  once  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
are  now  overspread  with  green  moss,  or  mouldering  in  the  deadly 
grasp  of  the  ivy  plant. 

By  this  time  we  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  see 
after  our  dinner  ; so,  without  much  further  ceremony,  down  we 
sat  upon  the  sill  of  the  principal  window,  a large  square  place,  the 
walls  being  nearly  eight  feet  thick.  The  portmanteau  was  soon 
unpacked,  and  it  was  universally  allowed  that  one  bottle  ot  wine 
was  rather  too  scanty  an  allowance  of  liquor  for  three  weary 
travellers  ; as  a punishment  for  losing  my  way,  I was  packed  off 
to  the  farm-house  to  have  the  flask  replenished  with  a quantity  ot 
the  best  “ mountain  dew.” 

In  some  of  the  remote  Highland  districts  of  Scotland,  there  is 
still  a little  traffic  carried  on  in  illicit  distillation;  but,  I had  no 
idea  till  this  day,  that  it  was  to  be  found  so  far  down  in  the  low- 
lands as  the  spot  in  question.  Such,  however,  really  was  the  case, 
of  which  I had  ample  testimony  at  the  house  which  I was  ap- 
proaching. Going  up  a steep,  narrow,  winding,  miry  road,  which 
turned  round  behind  the  out-houses,  I was  met  at  the  entrance 
by  an  exceedingly  dark,  ill-favoured  looking  fellow,  of  whose  age 
I could  not  form  a guess.  Without  moving  to  let  me  pass,  he 
stood  right  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway,  and  with  a frowning 
brow  demanded  in  a gruff  voice  the  nature  of  my  business. 

“ Could  you  fill  this,  my  man  ?”  said  I,  holding  up  the  flask, 
which  he  took  into  his  hand  with  a furtive  glance,  his  countenance 
if  possible  growing  darker  with  emotion. 

“Hark  ye,  young  Sir,”  he  replied,  “you  seem  to  go  pretty 
coolly  about  this  sort  of  work,  but  take  care  that  you  do  not  come 
this  errand  once  too  often.  And  if  you  must  do  the  dirty  work  ot 

that  scoundrel  F (naming  the  exciseman  whom  I had  met), 

with  whom  I saw  you  speaking  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  must 
also  lay  your  account  to  take  the  consequences.  ^Now  mark  me, 
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and  tell  him  to  be  wary  how  he  tempts  a desperate  man ; he  has 
already  thwarted  me  more  than  once,  but,  if  he  again  dares  to 
cross  my  path,  by  heaven  it  will  be  at  his  own  peril.  Now, 
tramp,  you  ve  had  your  answer — there  is  your  road,  and  there  goes 
your  property  before  you;”  saying  which,  he  gave  the  tin  flask  a 
smart  kick  with  his  foot,  which  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air, 
down  to  the  loot  of  the  hill ; showing  that  whatever  else  he  knew 
in  perfection,  there  was  one  thing  at  least  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  and  that  was,  that  he  possessed  a thorough  knowledge 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  foot-ball  playing. 

Thunderstruck  at  this  strange  behaviour,  I was  utterly  at  a loss 
how  to  proceed,  believing  at  first  that  I was  actually  confronting  a 
madman;  however,  I assured  him,  that  he  was  mightily  mistaken, 
it  he  took  me  either  for  an  exciseman  or  the  spy  of  one.  I told 
him  the  occasion  of  my  presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  we 
had  really  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  other  business 

hoped  he  would  excuse  me  for  troubling  him  ; but  this  was  of 
no  avail,  he  still  stuck  to  his  former  point,  and  had  burst  out  into 
another  passionate  tirade,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a stout  old  man,  who,  alarmed  by  the  hubbub,  issued 
from  one  of  the  out-houses,  demanding  the  cause  of  quarrel. 

I told  him  in  a few  words. 

Hout,  tout,”  said  he,  “ ne’er  fash  your  thoom,  that’s  aye  the 
gate  wi  him  ; glancing  at  the  surly  fellow,  who  slunk  away 

lound  by  the  end  of  the  houses.  “ F has  nae  need  to  be  sae 

gleg  as  a’  that  conies  to.  \ our  flask — ne’er  mind  it,  wait  a wee;” 
and  he  entered  one  of  the  back  rooms,  from  which  he  soon  reap- 
peared. “ We’ve  to  be  -a  wee  cautious,  but  no  sae  much  as  you 
think,  here  s a bit  jar  o’  the  real  stuff,  you  can  bring  it  up  when 
your  dune,  and  if  I'm  no  here,  you  can  pit  it  into  the  cart-house.” 
Having  settled  for  the  contents,  I trudged  off  with  the  jar  to  my 
friends  at  the  castle,  where  I soon  arrived. 

1 found  them  both  loaded  with  the  eatables,  and  standing  on 
the  green  sward  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  evidently  preparing 
for  some  adventure. 

“ W hat’s  the  row  now  1”  said  I. 

“ Oh  nothing,  only  we  have  made  a discovery.”  It  seemed 
that  one  of  them  had  dropped  a fork  over  the  window,  and  on 
going  down  to  look  for  it,  he  discovered  another  chamber,  the 
existence  of  which  we  had  never  dreamt  of,  the  entrance  being 
completely  hid  from  view  by  some  bushes  growing  close  to  the 
wall.  They  had  both  been  in  the  chamber,  and  had  resolved 
that  we  should,  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  dine  within.  I con- 
sented, seeing  that  it  was  rather  chilly  above,  and  moreover  it 
threatened  rain  soon.  The  entrance  was  up  two  or  three  steps, 
and  then  down  a narrow  spiral  staircase,  leading  to  a narrow  aper- 
ture, so  small  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a door.  The 
light  was  admitted  by  a loop-hole  near  the  ceiling,  the  roof  being 
high,  considering  the  size  of  the  apartment.  The  walls  were  x>f 
hewn  stone,  and,  altogether,  the  chamber  had  a very  comfortable 
appearance,  so  much  so,  that  the  dinner  was  soon  spread  and  the 
duties  of  it  entered  upon,  without  much  further  delay.  We  did  it 
ample  justice ; the  viands  were  not  long  in  showing  the  effects  of 
our  inroads  upon  them,  and  the  liquor  came  in  for  a due  share  of 
our  attention.  On  producing  the  whiskey,  I told  them  of  the 
scrape  I had  got  involved  in,  when  looking  out  for  it,  and  to  make 
all  square  we  toasted  a bumper  or  two  to  their  confusion.  How 
long  we  sat  discussing  the  eatables,  and  other  topics,  I cannot 
now  say  ; all  that  I can  remember  is,  that  the  spirits  soon  began 
to  work  their  enchantments.  We  sung  and  shouted,  danced  and 
jumped,  till  we  were  all  hoarse  and  tired.  Then  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  other  two,  but  a view  from  the  top  of  the  tpwer ; but, 
as  I had  always  the  name  of  being  a rather  cautious  individual,  I 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  remain  where  I was,  and  enjoy  a cigar, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  head,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  in  the  clearest  state. 

I had  sat  only  a few  minutes,  when  I was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  an  appalling  incident ; at  first,  when  we  entered  the  vault  it 
seemed  totally  dark,  owing  to  the  sudden  transition  from  the  broad 
glaie  of  day,  into  its  gloomy  walls,  where  the  light  was  rather 
scanty,  being  only  admitted  by  the  loop-hole  which  I have  men- 
tioned. However,  by  the  time  we  had  finished  our  repast,  our 
eyes  had  become  so  well  accustomed  to  it  that  we  could  discern 
every  object  in  the  place.  Turning  with  my  back  to  the  wall, 
lacing  the  loop-hole,  and  occupied  as  I have  already  stated,  I was 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  a bright  red  light  glaring  up  sud- 


denly on  the  opposite  wall ; at  this  alarming  occurrence  I imme- 
diately sprung  to  my  feet,  and  advancing,  found  it  proceeded 
from  a narrow,  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
our  notice,  being  hid  by  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  the  window,  light 
below  which  it  was  situated.  How  I mustered  couraee  to  look 
down,  I cannot  now  say.  I felt  as  bold  as  a lion;  but  whether  it 
aiose  from  the  quantity  of  drink  I had  taken,  or  proceeded  from 
what  philosophers  style  innate  courage,  I need  not  trouble  either 
the  reader  or  myself  by  inquiring.  Look  down,  however,  I did, 
and  seeing  some  steps,  or  rather  projecting  stones  on  each  side, 
began  to  descend,  without  for  a moment  considering  what.  I was 
about.  Down  I went,  step  by  step,  with  a foot  on  each  side,  the 
place  being  much  wider  than  an  ordinary  chimney.  I went  down 
for  a considerable  way  without  stopping?  and  with  an  ease  akin  to 
that  which  we  feel  in  dreams,  when  we  pass  through  scenes,  and 
overcome  difficulties,  almost  independent  of  the  slightest  act  of 
volition.  When  about  half-way  down,  I thought,  judging  from 
the  distance  ol  the  bottom,  which  I could  dimly  see,  I became 
conscious  of  a choking  sensation,  and  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  breathing;  doubting  whether  to  go  down,  or  return,  I stood  for 
a short  time,  till  I recovered  so  far,  that  I determined  to  persevere. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom,  I found  myself  standing  in  a dun- 
geon vault,  which,  after  looking  at  the  distance  I had  descended, 
I concluded  to  be  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground ; the  walls 
being  covered  with  a black  slimy  composition,  and  dripping  wet. 
It  being  too  far  sunk  for  either  windows,  or  loop-holes,  the  ghastly 
apartment  was  lighted  up  by  a blazing  fire,  which  burned  in  a 
stove,  or  furnace,  beneath  a large  vat  full  to  the  brim  of  boil- 
ing liquor.  It  was  the  glare  of  the  fire  in  this  furnace,  the  door  of 
which  was  open,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  chamber  above,  and 
attracted  my  attention. 

There  was  another  chamber  adjoining  the  one  where  I stood; 
if  anything,  it  was  larger,  and  on  entering,  I found  that  it  con- 
tained a still,  in  good  working  condition  ; along  with  a quantity 
ot  barrels,  tubs,  and  jars,  lying  about  in  all  directions.  “Oh,  oh,” 
thinks  I,  “ here’s  a»  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  ;■ — this  must  be 
the  workshop  of  these  rascals,  there  is  not  a doubt  of  it,  and  it 
argues  a pretty  extensive  business  too, — not  to  be  despised  by  any 
means.”  But  how  they  got  an  entrance  to  these  apartments,  I 
could  not  divine.  It  must  have  been  underground,  for  there  was 
no  trace  ot  any  passage,  or  door  above,  that  I could  remember, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  it  could  be  the  one  by  which  I 
had  gained  admittance. 

Groping  about  in  the  dark  for  a solution  of  this  difficulty,  I was 
startled  by  the  creaking  of  hinges,  quite  close  to  me,  and  had 
barely  time  to  step  aside,  when  a door  burst  open,  and  the 
smuggler  entered,  dragging  some  heavy  body  along  the  floor.  He 
pulled  it  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  you  may  guess  my  asto- 
nishment, when,  instead  of  a sack  or  something  of  that  sort,  I 
discovered  the  very  exciseman,  whom  I had  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
road  ; his  hands  tied  tightly  behind  his  back,  and  otherwise  pre- 
senting a most  frightful  spectacle.  His  face  was  completely 
covered  with  blood  proceeding  from  an  ugly  gash  in  his  brow, 
above  the  eyes,  one  of  which  was  entirely  hid  by  a piece  of  raw 
flesh,  which  had  been  laid  open  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
now  hung  from  his  eyebrow.  It  was  a horrible  sight.  I was  fixed 
to  the  spot,  and  remained  trembling  in  the  dark  chamber,  hidden 
amongst  the  barrels,  determined  to  watch  their  proceedings.  It 
was  a most  fearful  scene  that  now  took  place.  The  smuggler  was 
a big,  strong,  large-boned  fellow,  with  a chest  like  an  ox,  and  a 
pair  ol  tremendous  fists,  in  which  he  grasped  the  poor  exciseman 
as  firm  as  a vice.  His  face  was  purple  with  passion,  his  hair 
hung  matted  upon  his  brow,  from  beneath  which  a pair  of  blood- 
shot eyes  glared  upon  his  victim.  They  were  both  breathless 
with  the  struggle,  but  he  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Again  I have  got  you  in  my  power,  and  you  won’t  escape  me 
this  time.  You  have  been  the  bane  of  my  existence — the  curse 
of  my  life — you  have  crossed  my  path  in  everyway,  and  blighted 
every  project  upon  which  I have  set  my  heart.  But  now  you 
shall  learn  what  it  is  to  goad  a desperate  man.” 

“You  coward,  you  have  taken  advantage  of  me,”  said  the 
exciseman. 

“ Liar,  that  you  are,  you  know  I am  no  coward.  But  you,  you 
crawling  viper,  by  every  step  and  action  of  your  despicable  life, 
do  well  deserve  the  name.  By  your  hidden,  underhand  means, 
you  have  ruined  me.  You  have  deprived  me  of  the  means  of 
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pursuing  my  lawful  employment,  you  have  ruined  my  character, 
and  driven  me  from  the  society  of  my  fellows.  And,  oh  God  ! at 
last  you  have  whispered  your  vile  insinuation  to  her,  and  wiled 
away  the  heart  of  my  wife.” — He  paused  here,  and  seemed  deeply 
affected  : he  then  resumed — “ And  all  this  because  she  had  the 
hardihood  to  give  her  hand  to  a man  whom  she  loved,  in- 
stead of  such  a contemptible  wretch  as  you,  but  I shall  yet 
make  you  an  offer.  Lqt  us  both  go  and  seek  out  my  wife — your 
cousin — and  before  her  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  your  state- 
ments ; then  let  you  and  I separate  for  ever.  Promise  this,  and 
you  shall  go  forth  from  here  unharmed.” 

“ I’ll  be  d d if  I do,w 

“ Then  be  so,”  and  he  struck  him  a blow  upon  the  face  which 
sent  him  staggering  back  into  the  ash-pit  of  the  furnace,  where  he 
fell  with  his  head  upon  the  red-hot  bars. 

Maddened  with  the  scorching  pain,  the  exciseman  sprung  to  his 
feet,  and,  rendered  desperate  with  agony,  he  snapped  the  cord 
which  bound  his  arms  ; at  the  same  moment  springing 'at  the 
throat  of  his  opponent  he  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

A fearful  struggle  ensued.  The  exciseman  was  uppermost  for 
a while,  and  I had  thought  he  had  fairly  mastered  his  enemy,  who 
-seemed  paralysed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock.  They  both  lay 
calm  for  a few  minutes,  the  exciseman,  as  if  considering  how  next 
to  proceed ; while  the  smuggler,  whose  arms  were  firmly  pinned 
down,  separated  one  of  his  legs  and  gave  the  exciseman  a kick  in 
the  abdomen,  which  made  him  groan  with  pain.  He  lost  his  hold 
and  his  enemy  got  above  him..  He  twisted  his  arms  behind,  and, 
as  if  suddenly  inspired  with  a new  idea,  he  dragged  him  up,  and 
with  a. swing,  he  placed  him  upon  the  edge  of  the. boiling  vat. 

“ Now  do  you  accept  my  terms  ? — speak,  or  by  heaven  I plunge 
you  in.”  But  the  exciseman  only  screamed  with  desperation, 
at  the  thought  of  the  dreadful  death.  “ Once  more  I ask  you, 
will  you  go  ? Speak  1” 

. The  only  answer  was  a dreadful  yell,  which  rung  through  the 
vaulted  roof.  Then  came  a plash,  as  he  plunged  him  into  the 
vat,  followed  by  a hissing  sound  as  the  boiling  liquour  closed 
over  him,  and  in  a moment  ended  his  struggles  for  ever. 

The  smuggler  stood  amazed  at  what  he  had  done  ; it  was  an 
awful  pause — it  was  the  look  of  the  murderer  after  he  has  “ done 
the  deed.”  I had  often  tried  to  conceive  such  a look,  but  I pray 
HeaVen  I may  never  see  it  again. 

All  this  while  I stood  shivering  with  fear.  I had  approached 
the  door  of  the  apartment  during  the  struggle,  and,  now  that  it 
was  over,  I became  alarmed  for  my  own  safety.  As  I turned  to 
look  about  me  for  a hiding  place,  the  smuggler  discovered  me. 
He  stepped  forward,  and  seized  me  by  the  collar,  while  I shrunk 
beneath  his  baleful  gaze.  He  never  spoke,  but  dragging  me  to 
the  vat,  prepared  to  plunge  me  in.  I cried  and  struggled — I 
roared  for  mercy — but  it  was  all  in  vain.  My  strength  failed  me, 
while,  with  a powerful  grasp,  he  bent  me  down — down — down. 
I felt  the  warm  steam  covering  my  face,  and  the  scorching  liquid 
was  already  drenching  my  hair — I felt  it  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
my  ears.  “ Oh  murder,  murder !” 

“ Hillo ! what  the  divil’s  the  row?”  said  a voice;  and  I felt 
myself  rudely  shaken. 

“Oh!  murder — murder,  mercy — murder!” 

“ Ha  ! ha ! ha  !” 

“ Ho  ! ho ! ho  ! here’s  a decided  case.” 

“ Oh  mercy,  where  am  I ? I suppose  I have  been  dreaming,” 
said  I,  looking  up,  and  seeing  my  two  friends  in  the  vault,  where 
it  seems  I had  fallen  asleep. 

Reader,  I had  eaten  a hearty  dinner,  and  when  I awoke,  I 
found  the  flask  was  empty.  I believe  I am  occasionally  troubled 
with  the  nightmare,  and  now  I assure  you  I was  glad  that  it  was 
no  worse.  The  day,  by  this  time,  was  pretty  far  spent,  so  we  pre- 
pared to  return  home  immediately.  One  of  my  friends  took  the 
jar  back  to  the  farm-house,  where  he  saw  the  smuggler  enjoying 
a pipe  by  the  fireside. 

On  our  rode  home  we  met  the  exciseman,  but  whether  he  had 
belied  the  smuggler  to  the  extent  I had  dreamed,  I never  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire. 

From  the  Illuminated  Magazine. 
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Shrimps. — -The  office  of  shrimps  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that 
of  some  of  the  insects  on  land,  whose  task  it  is  to  clear  away  the 
remains  of  dead  animal  matter  after  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have 
been  satiated.  If  a dead  small  bird  or  frog  be  placed  where  ants 
have  access  to  it,  those  insects  will  speedily  reduce  the  body  to  a 
closely-cleaned  skeleton.  The  shrimp  family,  acting  in  hosts,  as 
speedily  remove  all  traces  of  fish  or  flesh  from  the  bones  of  any 
dead  animal  exposed  to  their  ravages.  They  are,  in  short,  the 
principal  scavengers  of  the  ecean ; and  notwithstanding  their 
office  they  are  highly  and  deservedly  praised  as  nutritious  and 
delicious  food. 

Largest  Ship  on  Record. — The  largest  vessel  on  record  was 
a ship  constucted  for  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  had  40  banks  of 
oars.  This  vessel  was  rather  a royal  yacht,  built  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a court,  than  a ship  intended  for  any  useful  purpose. 
It  was  424  feet  in  length,  and  58  broad.  The  height  of  the  fore- 
castle from  the  water  was  60  feet.  The  longest  oars  were  58  feet, 
and  the  handles  were  loaded  with  lead  to  facilitate  their  motion, 
The  equipage  consisted  of  4,400  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  rowers. 
A ship  constructed  for  the  voyages  of  the  court  on  the  Nile  was 
330  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

The  Queen’s  Fartner. — Her  Majesty  having  honoured  a 
young  nobleman  with  her  hand  for  the  quadrille,  his  lordship 
conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  amuse  his  partner,  bent  his  six 
feet  four  of  carrotty-thatclied  humanity,  until  his  lips  nearly 
touched  the  royal  ear,  and  inquired  in  a tone  of  affectionate,  yet 
reverential  interest,  “ Isn’t  your  Majesty  graciously  pleased  to  be 
hot?”  The  Queen  laughed  good-naturedly;  but  his  lordship  has 
not  been  selected  again  as  the  partner  of  royalty.— Eddowes's 
Journal. 


Immensity  of  the  World. — Herschel  estimates  the  str- 
“ Lyra,”  to  be  more  than  54,000  times  larger  than  the  sun,  which 
fills  a cubical  space  equal  to  68,471,000,000,000,000  miles; 

100.000. 000  of  such  stars  lie  within  the  range  of  the  telescope, 
and  betweej 
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TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 


All  hail ! thou  lovely  Queen  of  night, 

Bright  Empress  of  the  starry  sky  ! 

The  meekness  of  thy  silvery  light 
Beams  gladness  on  the  gazer’s  eye. 

While  from  thy  peerless  throne  on  high, 

Thou  shinest  bright  as  cloudless  noon 
And  bidd’st  the  shades  of  darkness  fly 
Before  thy  glory — Harvest  Moon  ! 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night, 

When  weary  labour  is  at  rest, 

How  lovely  is  the  scene!— how  bright 

The  wood — the  lawn — the  mountain’s  breast, 

When  thou,  fair  Moon  of  Harvest ! hast 
Thy  radiant  glory  all  unfurled, 

And  sweetly  smilest  in  the  west, 

Far  down  upon  the  silent  worlds 
Dispel  the  clouds,  majestic  orb  ! 

That  round  the  dim  horizon  brood, 

And  hush  the  winds  that  would  disturb, 

The  deep the  awful  solitude 

That  rests  upon  the  slumbering  flood, 

The  dewy  flelds,  and  silent  grove,' 

When  midnight  hath  thy  zenith  viewed 
And  felt  the  kindness  of  thy  love 
Lo!  scattered  wide  beneath  thy  throne, 

The  hope  of  millions  richly  spread, 

That  seems  to  court  thy  radiance  down, 

To  rest  upon  its  dewy  bed  : 

Oh ! let  thy  cloudless  glory  shed 

Its  welcome  brilliance  from  on  high, 

Till  hope  be  realised and  fled 

The  omens  of  a frowning  sky. 

Shine  on,  fair  orb  of  light  and  smile 
Till  autumn-months  have  passed  away, 

And  labour  hath  forgot  the  toil 
He  bore  in  summer’s  sultry  ray ; 

And  when  the  reapers  end  the  day, 

Tired  with  the  burning  heat  of  noon, 

They  ’ll  come  with  spirits  light  and  gay, 

And  bless  the lovely  Harvest  Moon.  Millar. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday,  8. 14th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Nativity  B.  V.  Mary  695. 

Monday,  9. Battle  of  Flodden  field  1513.  William  the  Conqueror  died  1087. 

Tuesday,  10. Mungo  Park  died  1771.  Curacoa  surrendered  1800. 

Wednesday,  11. Thomson  the  poet  bom  1700,  died  1748.  Beyrout 

captured  1840. 

Thursday,  12. Lord  Thurlow  the  Chancellor  died  1806. 

Friday,  13. Quebec  taken  and  death  of  General  Wolfe  1759. 

Saturday,  14. Moscow  burnt  1812.  Holy  cross  recovered  615  by  Emp. 

Helen. 


Time  of  High  Water.  Sunrises MOON. 


Morning. 

Afternoon,  and  sets. 

Ri.  or  s. 

Souths. 

Age 

Sunday  . . . - 

Monday  . . . 
Tuesday  . . . 

Wednesday  . . 
Thursday  . . . 
Friday  .... 
Saturday  . . . 

H.  M. 

10  32 

11  45 
0 16 
1 2 

1 41 

2 17 
2 53 

H.  M. 
11  12 
0 0 

0 39 

1 22 
2 1 

2 36 

3 10 

II.  M. 

s6  28 
ro  27 
s6  23 
r5  31 
,6  1!) 
r5  34 
s6  14 

H.  M. 

0 37 

1 45 

2 57 
4 13 
sets 
GafI) 
6 34 

H.  M. 

8 31 

9 20 
10  S 

10  57 

11  45 
Oaf  35 

1 27 

N. 

da. 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

1 

2 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  Pooler. — We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  this  gentleman  s en- 
quiries by  letter  if  he  will  favour  us  with  his  address. 

T.  W.  (Knightsbridge). — We  are  aware  that  several  editions  of 
the  Wandering  fete  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  original. 
Our  translation  may  be  relied  on  as  a faithful  representation  of 
M.  Sue's  story.  Thanhs  for  the  scraps. 

H.  T.  R. — There  are  many  objections  to  the  plan  you  propose — if 
carried  out  toe  should  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  en- 
gravings, which  we  feel  sure  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  our  subscribers  generally. 

W.  H.  B.  has  our  thanks  for  his  attention,  but  if  all  his  tales  are  of 
the  same  description  as  those  we  have  already  seen,  they  will 

not  suit  us.  ... 

T.  E.  G.,  (Pennycuick).— r27;e  lines  to  “ Annie  are  pretty,  and 
we  will  try  to  find  room  for  them. 

B.  Riley,  (Kidderminster). — We  are  fearful,  that  the  lines  you 
allude  lo  have  been  mislaid— those  now  received  are  respectable, 
but  we  cannot  promise  to  insert  them. 

\V.  Durrant  will  find  a letter  for  him  at  the  post-office,  Sheffield. 

P.  E.,  (Liverpool),  has  our  thanks,  but  the  anecdote,  though  amus- 
ing, is  rather  too  delicate  a bit  for  us. 

Camera  will  find  a letter  addressed  to  her  at  the  post-office,  1 ar- 


We  haw  perused  the  letter  from  C.  H.,  (Birmingham),  with  much 
pleasure.  His.  contributions  shall  have  early  attention. 

T Siieard. — The  price  of  Cameras  varies  much.  They  may  be  had 
from  about  five  or  six  shillings  up  to  thirty  guineas.  For  photo- 
graphic  purposes  a very  good  achromatic  camera  may  he  had  for 
two  guineas.  Knight,  of  Foster  Lane,  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
warehouse  for  such  instruments . 

Communications  received — Alex.  Ross,  (Glasgow,)  and  A Youth- 
cit r Wrttf.b.  f Yarmouth.} 


To  our  Subscribers. — With  No.  29,  (being  No.  1 df  vol.  2),  fill 
be  published  a supplement,  price  one  penny,  containing  Title 
Page,  Preface,  and  Index  to  Pol.  1 ; Cases,  price  Is.,  may 
at  ‘the  same  time  be  had  at  the  office,  or  subscribers,  possessing 
complete  sets  of  the  weekly  numbers,  may  have  them  neatly  bound 
for  Is.  6d. 


*,*  All  Letters  and  Communications  are  requested  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Office,  3,  Catlierine-street, 
Strand.  * 


London:  Printed  by  J.  HAimocK,12^ 
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